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atarril (Gr. Icatarrco, ‘I flow 
down ’ ), a disease of great fre- 
quencj' in temperate latitudes, 
especially in changeable moist 
climates in the winter season. 
From its well-known connec- 
tion with sudden falls of tem- 
perature, and other epidemic or 
atmospheric causes (see Ixflu- 
EXZA ), as also from the chill often e.'iperienced at the 
commencement of the disease, it is popularly called 
a cold — a term, however, perhaps somewhat less 
definite in its meaning than catanli, which word 
is usually restricted to the case of a cold afl'ecting 
the chest, arid attended nith discharge of mucus 
by coughing. A ‘ cold in the head ’ is termed, in 
strict scientific language. Coryza ; we shall, how- 
ever, keep both forms in view in the present article. 
Catarrh, or cold, commonly begins with .a feeling 
of chilliness, which may or may not be attribut- 
able to external causes. Sometimes this is absent, 
there being only a sense of languor and indisposi- 
tion ; not unfrequently there is no sensation of an 
unusual kind, until a stuffing is experienced in the 
nostrils, or severe headache, or hoarseness with 
cough, or oppi'ession of the breathing. It most 
coinmonly attacks the nostrils first, and afterwards 
the air-passages leading to the chest. But the 
mucous membranes of the eyes and mouth are often 
affected, as well as those of the nose, throat, and 
lungs ; and the disease may begin in any of these 
situations, and either spread to them all or leave 
one or more unaffected. AVhen it habitually 
attacks the chest, without ninning through its 
ordinary course as indicated above, there is often 
some special cause of delicacy in the lungs, or 
some constitutional tendency towards Consumption 
(q.v.). The affected mucous membrane is at first 
abnormally red and swollen, and its secretion 
diminished. But it soon begins to pour out a 
discharge, at first water}’, but afterwards glairj’ 
and of a yellowish colour, or punilent. The early 
stages of the disease are attended by considerable 
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irritation of the surfaces affected, and probably no 
one of the little miseries of life is more prostrating 
and discouraging for the time than a bad cold in 
the head. The tendency of catarrh to attack the 
chest, and thus to pass into Bronchitis (q.v.) or 
Pneumonia (q.v.), or to lay the foundation of 
tubercular disease, constitutes almost its only 
danger. 

The treatment of a cold is commonly a simple 
matter, so far as the particular attack is concerned. 
But so many colds disappear in a little time with- 
out any special treatment that few persons, unless 
in delicate health, are willing to subject them- 
selves to the confinement which is necessarj’ to 
give any form of treatment a chance of success. 
In the earliest stage a warm hip or foot bath, and 
a large opiate (Dover’s powder especially) at bed- 
time, if followed by confinement to tlie house, and, 
in severe cases, to bed or to the sofa for a daj’ or 
two, light farinaceous diet, and, if the stomach 
and bowels are at all loaded, a dose or two of 
some gentle laxative, will generally cut short the 
disease. In some pereons it yields readily and 
quickly to spirit of camphor, five drops on a lump 
of sugar every half-hour; but in others no effect 
is produced. Free bathing of the nose with 
hot water may relieve the imtability and dis- 
charge. In most cases frequent sipping of warm 
soothing drinks — gruel, barle3’-water, black-currant 
tea, &c. — is grateful to the patient ; sometimes ice 
gives more relief. Some persons cure their colds 
by entire abstinence from food, and as much as 
possible from drink ; others by spirit of mindererus 
and paregoric ; some even profess to carry out the 
popular maxim, ‘stuff a cold, and stan’e a fever,’ 
and maintain that a good dinner and a tumbler of 
whisky or brandy toddy are the best specifics. 
That colds get well under all these methods need 
not be denied ; but multiplied experience has 
shown that ' stuffing a cold ’ at its commencement 
is by no means to be commended. In the later 
stages, howevei', a more liberal diet than at firet, 
and in some cases even a moderate allowance of 
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stimnlants, affords considerable relief from the 
feelin" of depression that remains for a time on 
tlie subsidence of a catarrh. The tendency to this 
disease, when habitual, and when not dependent 
on any fonn of constitutional disorder requiring 
special means for its cure, is best met by _the_ dailj- 
use of the cold bath, rvitli frequent exercise in the 
open air, and proper ventilation of the sleeping- 
apartment ; also by friction of the skin, and by 
clothing uhicli, ivithoiit being oppressive, is com- 
fortably warm. Exposure to draughts or sudden 
chills u'hen the surface is perspiring is to be 
avoided ; but a close confined air habitually 
breathed in a workshop or bedroom is a fruitful 
predisposing cause of the disease. 

Catarrh or catarrhal inflammation is also used 
in modern pathology of an inflammation with the 
characters above described in any mucous mem- 
brane whatever; we have, for example, catarrh 
of the stomach, intestines, bladder, &'c. 

Catarrliini, Old-World monkej-s, with a 
narrow partition between the nostrils, with a 
dental formula jlsJ, and including two distinct 
sets of fonus, (a) the lower ’dog-like’ apes (Cj’no- 
morpha), and (6) the higher ‘man-liKe’ forms 
fAntliropomorpha). See Ape, Akthropoid Ape, 
MosKp;y. 

Catawba, a name of wines, both still and 
sparkling, produced in various parts of the United 
States from the Catawba grape, the fruit of a 
variety of the Fills Labrusca, a North American 
and Asiatic species, from whicli ha\'e been derived 
most of the cultivated North American varieties of 
the vine. It is often said that it was ‘ first found 
growing on the banks of the Catawba Kiver’fin 
North and South Carolina); but it is on record 
that it was named by Major Adlum, who found 
it growing wild near Washington, D.C., about 
1S35. Ciitairbu nines are of various grades, the 
be.st being of very decided v.alue. The vine Ls 
extremely prolific, the fruit being large, of a deep 
coppery red, and very sweet. The Catawba grape 
does best on southern slopes, and on limestone 
soils. Its slight musky aroma pervades the wines 
made from it, and causes some connoisseure to 
reject all but tlie veiy eboice.st of the vintage from 
tiie catalogue of first-class wines. 

Cat-bird ( Tiirdus or Galcoscoptcs carol ttictisis), 
an American thrush, of the same group as the 
mocking-bird, which it resembles in its vocal 
powers. _ Its name refei-s to its mew-like cry 
when disturbed. It feeds on many kinds of 
fruit and berries, also on worms and insects ; 
builds a large nest of dry twigs, weeds, &e., with- 
out any attempt at conce.alment, in a bush or 
tree, often in the immediate vicinity of human 
habitations, and shows extraordiiiarv boldness in 
the defence of its young. It is a bird of passage, 
making its way nortlnvard in spring through 
Georgia and Carolina as far as Mas,<-nchusctts. 
In winter it migrates southwards, and strayed 
specimens have been seen as gre.at rai'ities on the 
continental co.ast of the North Sea. 

Ckltcb, .a species of musical composition peculiar 
to England, written generally in three or four 
parts, and in the canon form. It was origin- 
ally synonymous with the Hound (q.v.), but the 
name has been nppropriated to a species of it to 
whicli an absurd or humorous effect Ls given by 
the successive entries of the parts, internipting 
or distorting the sense of the words into a new 
.and une.xpccted meaning. They abounded in the 
Kcstoration jicriod, when, as may be surmised, 
they oiton had a more than questionable coarse- 
ness. ll.aycs, M ebbo, and Callcott, towards the 
end of last eeiituiw, wore fertile composers in this 
form. The ‘ Catch Club’ was founded in 1761. 


Catchfly, the name of the genus Silene, of 
which many species produce a sticky secretion on 
the calyx, the joints of the stem, &c., which pre- 
vents the access of ants and other creeping insects 
to the honey, so preserving it for the bees or other 
flying insects by which alone cross fertilisation is 
effected. Other Caryophyllacere, notably Lychnis 
Viscarin, possess the same means of defence. The 
Nottingham Catchfly is Silcnc nutans. The un- 
related Bionwa rmtscijntla is also sometimes called 
the Carolina Catchfly. See DiOlt.®A. 

Catchpoll, a sheriff's officer or bailiff, who had 
power to arrest. From catch and^off, ‘ the head ; ’ 
not as is suggested by the spelling catclipolc from 
pole ; though in various places a long pole was in 
use for catching or holding criminals by the neck, 
having at the end of it an iron collar with a 
V-shaped opening, occasionally armed with spikes 
on the inside. 

Catcall, Le, or Cateau-Cambeesis, a town 
in the French department of Nord, on the Selle, 
14 miles ESE. of Cambrai. Fop. (1886) 9686. 
Here in 1559 the treatj' of Cateau-Cambresis was 
concluded between Henry 11. of France and Philip 
II. of Spain. 

Catechism, any compendious system of teach- 
ing drawn up in the form of question and answer. 
It is derived, through low Latin, from a Greek 
word katcchcd, which means to resound, or sound 
into one’s ears ; to instruct by word of mouth. 
Persons undergoing instruction in the principles of 
Christianity were hence called Catechumens (q.v.). 

Catechisms have long formed one of the principal 
means employed for popular instruction in the 
truths amf duties of the Christian religion. The 
composition of the first catechisms was, in all 
probability, suggested by the ordinary oral in- 
struction of catechumens, and was intended for 
the help both of teachers and pupils. It .appears 
to have been in tbe 8th and 9th centuries tliat the 
first regular catechisms rvere compiled, of which 
that by Kero, a monk of St Gall, that of Notker 
Labeo of St Gall, and that ascribed to Otfried of 
Weissenburg in Alsace, are among the most noted. 
At later periods the use of catechisms prevailed 
chiefly among the opponents of the hierarchy, as 
among the IValdenses, the Albigenses, the Wyclif- 
ites, and, above all, among the Bohemian Brethren. 
The term catechism appears to have been first em- 
ployed in its present sense among the latter. At 
an early period in the history of the Reformation 
the Reformers began to avail themselves of this 
niethod of popular instruction, and tlieir catechisms 
became important instmments in that great religi- 
ous movement. After Luther published in 1520 
his primer of religion, entitled A Shoi't Form 
of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer, several catechisms were prejiared 
by leading Protestant theologians, that of Rreuz 
(1527-28) being the most notable. In 1.525 Justus 
Jonas and John Agricola had been intrusted with 
the preparation of a catechism, and Luther’s visita- 
tion of the Saxon churches in 1.528 led to his jire- 
paring his Larger and Smaller Catechisms { 1529 ), 
which found a place among the standards of the 
Lutheran churches. The L.arger he meant to be 
for teachers, the Smaller for the people. The 
fatter has been constantly reprinted, am! is very 
e.xtensivcly used at tbe present day. A number of 
catechisms were published also by the theologians 
of the Reformed churche.s. The mo.st noteworthy 
arc the Geneva and Heidelberg catechisms, .and 
those of '"'sel, 1526), Leo Judaj 

(Zurich, L (Zurich, 1555). The 

Geneva catechisms. Larger and Srn.aller, were 
the work of Calvin. Tlie latter was publislied 
in French in 1536 (Lat. ed. 1538); the former 
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appeared in French in 1541 or 1542 (Lat. ed. 1545), 
was speedily translated into various languages, and 
became an acknowledged standard of the Refonned 
churches, not only in Switzerland but in the Low, 
Countries, in France, and in Hungary. The First 
Book of Discipline of the Scottish Church (1560) 
directs that the children be taught this catechism 
— ‘ which catechism is the most perfect that ever 
yet was used in the kirk — every ‘ Sonday ’ after- 
noon in the presence of the people. The Church of 
Geneva has set aside the authority of Calvin’s cate- 
chisms. The Heidelberg or Palatinate Catechism 
is of greater importance, however, than any other 
as a standard of the Swiss Reformed cliurclias. It 
was compiled by the Heidelberg theologians, Caspar 
Olevianus and Zacharias Ursinus, at tire request of 
the Elector Frederic III. of the Palatinate ; it was 
published in 1563, was approved by several synods, 
and recognised as a symbolical book by the Synod 
of Dort in 1619, and has been translated into all 
the languages of Europe. It is tlie standard of the 
. Dutch and German Reformed churches of America. 
A tercentenary edition of this catechism was 
published in Gennan, Latin, and English, at New 
York in 1863. — King James said at the Hampton 
Court Conference that in Scotland ‘ every one who 
was the son of a good man ’ thought himself com- 
petent to write a catechism. The catecliisins of 
the Scottish Reformation must have heen numerous. 
The most popular, imtil it was superseded by tlie 
Westminster Catechism, was John Craig’s Smaller 
Catechism (Edin. 1591 ; edited by T. G Law, 1883). 
— The doctrines of the Socinians are embodied in 
the greater and smaller Racovian Catechisms 
(Polisli ed. Racow, 1603; Latin ed. 1609). Besides 
a catechism of 1660, in the form of a conversation 
between fatlier and son, said to have been written 
by George Fox, the Quakers have that of Robert 
Barclay (1673), in which the answeiu are in the 
language of the Bible, the distinctive peculiarities 
of the sect being involved in the questions. 

In the Clmrch of Rome there were several 
catechisms published in Gemany and elsewhere 
before the Tridentine settlement of doctrine. A 
Scottish catechism, knoum as Archbishop Hamil- 
ton’s, was issued by authority of a provincial 
council in 1552, and was ordered to be read in 
church by the parish priests. But in 1563 the 
Council of Trent in its twenty-fourth session 
determined to compose and prescribe for the whole 
church an authorised form of catechism, which the 
bishops were to have translated into the vulgar 
tongue, and expounded to tlie people by the 
curates. The work was, however, not canied 
through bj^ the council itself, and Pius IV. in- 
trusted its comiiletion to a commission of four 
theologians. Eminent scholars were also appointed 
to perfect its latinity, and when finished in 1564 
it was once again submitted to a new commission 
under Cardinal Sirletus. It finally appeared in 
1566 under the title Catcchismus Bomanus cx decrcto 
Concilii Tridcntini Pii V. Pontinax jussa cditiis. 
In form it is not catechetical, and it is addressed, 
not to the people, but to the curates as a guide to 
them in their instructions. It possesses veiy high 
authority, but is ill adapted for popular use. For 
lay teaching it has fallen into desuetude, and has 
been superseded by various catechisms of more 
private origin. -The most popular of these were 
prepared by tlie Jesuit Peter Canisiiis. His larger 
^voYk, entitled Swnnia Doctrinm et Institidionis 
Christiana:, was published in 1554, and the shorter 
(1556) reached more than 400 editions, and was 
used in the schools of all countries. In the 
present day, as a general rule, each diocese pos- 
sesses a catechism of its own approved by_ the 
bishop. In England the short ‘ Penny Catechism ’ 
is used by authority of all the bishops in concert. 


The catechism called the Orthodox Confession 
of the Catholic and Apostolic ■ Eastern Clmrch, 
was prepared' about 1640 by Peter Mogilas, 
metropolitan of Kief, and received symbolical 
authority from a synod at Jerusalem in 1672. 
It is often called the Larger Russian Catechism, 
to distinguish it fi'om the Smaller Catechism pre- 
pared by order of Peter the Great in 1723. These 
were practically superseded by the catechisms of 
I Platon, metropolitan of Moscow ( first published in 
1762 ), and of Philaret, also metropolitan of Moscow, 
which has 'since 1839 been in general use in the 
schools and churches of Russia. — Besides these cate- 
chisms, which liave a historic interest, or are of 
importance from their symbolical character, there 
have appeared at all periods, since the Reforma- 
tion, manj' othere, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, some doctrinal, some controversial, some 
devoted to particular subjects, as the sacraments, 
or to particular purposes, as the preparation of can- 
didates for admission to the Lord’s Suppei’, some 
adapted to the mental capacity of very young 
children, &c. The opinion, however, has become 

E revalent, that doctrinal abstracts are not the 
est form in which religion can be presented to 
the young, and the use of catechisms has accord- 
ingly been in some measure relinquished in favour 
of other methods of instniction. 

The catechism of the Church of England with 
which we are most familiar is the smaller one 
published in the Book of Common Prayer. It is 
in two parts : the' first contains and e^mlains the 
Baptismal Covenant, the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Lord’s Prayer ; the second 
explains the two sacraments, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. It is not known with absolute 
certainty who was the author of the first part ; 

E robably Cranmer and Ridley had the principal 
and in framing the questions and answers. It 
w.as originally put forth in the reign of Edward VI., 
and condemned as lieretical in the reign of Mary, 
and undej'went several modifications from 1549 to 
1661. It must not be confounded with Cranmer’s 
Catechism (1548), which was a larger work, differ- 
ently arranged, .and probably translated chiefly from 
the Latin catechism of Justus Jonas. This first part 
of the church catechism was formerly spoken of as 
the Shorter Catechism. There was a larger church 
(xitechism compiled also in the reign of Edward 
VI. by Poynet, Bishop of 'i’S'inchester, and pub- 
lished, together with the 42 Articles, in 1553, and it 
corresponds in some degree ■with the smaller work 
above described. It was afterwards revised and 
enlarged by De.an Nowell, and published in 1570 ; 
and, though never officially promulgated by the 
church, it has some authority from having been 
approved by the lower house of Convocation. At 
the Hampton Court Conference (1604), the Shorter 
Catechism w.as considered too short, and Nowell’s 
larger one ‘too long for novices to learn by heart; ’ 
accordingly", at James I.’s suggestion, an addition 
was made to the former of that explanation of the 
two sacraments which now forms the second part of 
tlie church catechism. This is attributed to Dean 
Overall. The whole is a work much esteemed by' 
all sections of the church as remarkable for its 
simplicity, tmth, and catholicity'. It, however, 
states sacramental doctrine in a wav that is not 
very' acceptable to the extreme Low Qlmrch party. , 
Hence, the Prayer-book put forth by the Church 
of Ireland, while le.aving the catechism otherwise 
untouched, ingeniously interpolates an additional 
question and answer ( based on Article XXVIII. ), 
irliieh, in the opinion of many, tends to modify the 
ideas sugge.sted by' the catechism concerning Holy 
Communion. Modifications occur, too, in the 
Catecliism , of the American Episcopal Church. 
The rubrics in the Common Prayer-book enjoin 
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the teaching of tlie catechism in the church on 
Sundays and liolida 3 -s after tlie second lesson at 
Evening Praj'er ; and the 59tli canon contains a 
like injunction, imposing penalties on the plergy 
u'ho neglect this. Tl>e custom of catechising in 
the churcii had fallen into almost univerfsal disuse, 
hut in nianj’ paiislies it has been revived with 
excellent results. 

The Larger and Shorter .Catechisms, which, -with 
the SVestmin.ster Confession of Faith, constitute 
tlie .standards or .sj’inbolic.al books of the Presby- 
terian churches throughout the British empii-e and 
tiie United States of America, were compiled by 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster (q.v.): 
tlie Shorter Catecliism ‘to be a directory' for 
catechising such as are of weaker capacity';’ the 
Larger, ‘for catechising such as have made some 
jiroficiency in the knowledg;e of the Christian 
religion.’ ' The Larger Catechism wa,s presented to 
the English House of Commons on 22d October 
1047 ; tlie Shorter on the 25th November 1647 — 
and both, until proofs added, on or before the 
14th April 1048 ; and in July 1648 both received 
tlie sanction of tlie General Assembly' of the 
Cliurch of Scotland — the General Assembly', in 
the act approring of the Larger Catechism, de- 
claring it to bo ‘a rich treasure for increasing 
knowledge among the people of God,’ and that 
‘tliey bless the Lord tliat so excellent a catechism 
has been prepared.’ The Shorter Catechism has, 
liowever, been far more generally' used for the 
purpose of instniction tiian the Larger, which has 
been generally felt to be too minute in its state- 
ments,” and too burdensome to the memory to be 
employed a.s a catechism. Even the Shorter Cate- 
chism is regarded by many, who substantially 
adhere to its doctrine, as carrying the statement 
of dogmatic theology beyond what is proper for 
elementary instruction, whilst it has been long 
felt to be unsuitable for the very' young and the 
very ignorant, and its use is now 'almost always 
jiteceded by; that of catechisms more adapted to 
their capacity. Its intlucnce, however, has been 
yeiy great in forming the religious opinions, .and 
in exercising and training the intellectual faculties, 
wherever Presbyteri.anism has prevailed ; for it has 
been, and .still ’is, in almost univei-sal use among 
Pre.sbyterians speaking the English language, and 
to a considerable extent among Independents or 
Congregationalists both in Britain and Americ.a. 
In Holland also, a translation of it has been much 
used. It is very_ generally regarded, by those 
whose doctrinal views are in accordance with it, 
a-, an admiiwble compend of Christian doctrine and 
duty. ‘ The older 1 grow,’ said Carlyle — ‘ and I 
now stand upon the brink of eternity* — the more 
comes back to me the fimt sentence in the cate- 
chism which l learned when a child, and the fuller 
and deeper its me.aning become.s : “What is the 
chief end of man? — To glorify God, and to enjoy' 
Him for ever.’’’ — Catechisms without number had 
been issued by Puritan divines in England between 
1000 and_164.7._ A large jmiportion of the members 
of tlio M c«tininster Assembly had prcviomsly pub- 
lished catechisnis of their orvii. The .authomhin of 
the Assembly's Catechisms has been the subject 
of much debate, or at lea.st the authorship of the 
fn>t dmffs of them ; it being admitted that they 
were pieparod with great care by committees of 
the Assembly. But tlie probability' ajipears to be, 
that their autliorship is lobe a.scribed entirely to 
the-e committec.s : .and that, like tiie Westminster 
(’onfe.ssion of I'aith, they are tlm.s the rc.snlt of 
Hie Kiint laboum of many. Bee Ehienfenchter, 
(tcsi'iivlitc ffa Kdfi'r/ii'xiniis {\S~u) •, Niemever, Col- 
h'Hh Cuii/fX-'wiuwi (1840) ; Schatrs instori; of the 
Crci'ih of Christendom (3 vols. Now York, 1876; 
Load. 1877). 
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Ca'tcclni, a substance employed in tanning 
and dyeing and medicinally as an astringent. The 
catecliu of commerce is obtained chiefly from two 
East Indian trees {Acacia Catcclm and A. Sitma). 
The former is common in most parts of India, and 
also in tropical Ea.st Africa, and the latter grows in 
Southern India, Beng.al, .and Gujerat. C.atechu is 
known in India by the name I:dt or hid. Cutch is 
another form of one or other of these names, and 
is a common commercial name. The trees_ are cut 
down when they are .about .a foot in diameter, 
and according to some accounts only the heart- 
wood is used, but other reports say that ’the 
whole of the woody part of the trunk is utilised. 
The c.atechu is obtained by cutting it into small 
cliip-s, and boiling it in water, straining the 
liquid from time to time, and adding fresh sup- 
plies of chips, till the extract is of sufficient con- 
sistence to be poured into clay moulds; or when 
of the thickness of tar, it is allowed to harden for 
two d,ays, so that it u-ill not run, and is fonned into 

b. alls .about the size of oranges, which are placed on 
husks of rice or on leaves, and appear in commerce 
envelojied in them. Catechu is of a dark-brown 
colour, hard and brittle, and when broken has a 
shining surface. It possesses an astringent taste, 
but no odour. It is a very permanent colour, and 
is employed in the dyeing of blacks, browns, fawns, 
drabs, vStc. Ordinary' commercial catechu or cutch 
is composed of catecliu-tannic acid, yvhich is .soluble 
in cold yvater, and catechin or catechuic acid, yvlucli 
is nearly insoluble in cold but soluble in boiling 

' yvater. The latter can be separated in tlie state 

j of minute, acicular, colourless ciystals. It is often 

1 adulter.atcd yvith earthy' substances, but its ready 
solubility in yvater and 'alcohol should at once shoyv 
the niesence of such by' leaving them behind in an 
insoluble state. Areca'or Palm Catechu, sometimes 

c. alled Ceylon Catechu, difl’ei-s yvholly from the 
above. It is got from the ripe nuts of the Betel 
p.alm, yvhich yield, by' boiling, a black, vei'y' 
astringent extract, resembling true catechu, bnt 
of inferior quality. This substance is rarely 
exported from India (see Aheca, Betel). — Gambir 
(q.v.) may be regarded as a kind of catechu. Terra 
Jfiponica, or Japan Earth, is an old name for 
catechu, not quite disused, given in mist.ake .as to 
its nature .and origin. About 6000 tons of c.atechu 
or cutch .are annually imported into Gre.at Biitain 
from India. 

€atcclui'mcilS (Gr. hafcchowncnoi, persons 
undergoing a course of instruction; see Cateciiissi), 
the appellation given, in the early' Christian church, 
to tho.se converted Jeyvs and he.athens yvho had'not 
yet received b.aptism, but were undergoing a course 
of training and instniction prepaivatoiy to it. They' 
had ,a place assigned them in the congreg.ation, but 
were not permitted to be present at the dispensa- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, wliich from the end of the 
2d century was reganfed as a sacred mj'stery. Tlie 
name C.atcchumens first occurs as the de.si’gnation 
of a separiite body’ in the time of Tertullian, and 
their distribution info different cla.sse.s or grades 
according to their proficiency, is first referred to 
bv Origen. 'riie ino.st famous catechetical school 
of the early’ church was that of Alexandria, yvliich 
had Pantamus, Clement, Origen, Dionysius and 
others among its teachci-s. The only extpnt speci- 
mens of the ancient catechetical teacliing (which 
wa.s not necc.s«arily bv question .and ansyver) are 
twenty-three lectures by Cyril of Jenisalem (348), 
and Augyistinc’s Dc catcchizandis iiiuffins.— The 
tenn Catechumens yvas afterwards employed to 
designate young members of the Christian church 
who yvere receiving instruction to prepare them 
for confirmation or for the Lord’s .Supper, and it 
IS .still often used in this sense. See DISCIPLINA 
Aiicani. 
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Ca'tegories, in 2 >liilosophy, tlie liigliest classes 
under which objects of knowledge can be sj'ste- 
niatically arranged, understood as an attempt at a 
comjjrehensive classification of all that exists. The 
name has come down to us from Aristotle, in whose 
system the categories are ten in number : Sub- 
stance, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, situ- 
ation; possession, action, and sufferina. From the 
point of view of logic, these may be reduced to two : 
substance and attribute ; of metaphysics, to being 
and accident. The Cartesians had the three cate- 
gories — substance, attribute, and mode ; Leibnitz — 
substance, quantity, quality, action or passion, and 
relation ; and Locke-psubstance, mode, and rela- 
tion. J. S. Mill classifies all existences or describ- 
able things as follows : ( 1 ) Feelings, or states of 
consciousness, the most comprehensive experience 
that the human mind can attain to, since even the 
external world is only known as conceived by our 
minds; (2) the minds which experience those feel- 
ings ; (3) the bodies, or external objects, which are 
.supposed to excite all that class of feelings that we 
denominate sensations ; (4) the successions and co- 
existences, the likenesses and unlikenesses, between 
feelings or states of consciousness. Although those 
relations are considered by us to subsist between 
the bodies, or things, external to our minds, we are 
driven in the last resort to consider them as really 
subsisting between the states of each one’s own 
individual ipind. 

The categqries of Kant are conceived under a 
totally diflere'nt point of view. Tlie Root-notions of 
the understanding {Stammbegriffe dcs Vcrstandcs), 
they are the specific forms of the a priori or formal 
element in rational cognition — forms inherent in the 
understanding, under which the mind embraces tlie 
objects of actual experience. The Kantian philo- 
sophy supposes that liuman knowledge is partly 
made up of the sensations of outward things — 
colour, sound, toucli— and partly of mental ele- 
ments or functions existing prior to all experience of 
the actual world. ( This is the point of difference 
between the school of Locke, who rejected all innate 
ideas, conceptions, or forms, and the school of Kant. 
No such question was raised under the Aristotelian 
categories. ) Kant’s categories are as follows : ( 1 ) 
Quantity, including unity, multitucfe, totality; (2) 
Quality, including reality, negation, limitation ; 
(3) Relation, including substance and accident, 
cause and effect, action and reaction; (4) Modality, 
wbich includes jiossibility, existence, necesrity. 
These indicate the elements of our knowledge a 
priori; and though they are the necessary con- 
ditions under which alone exiieriences can be real- 
ised to the mind, are merely subjective forms of its 
own activity, distinct from and inapplicable to the 
world of noumcna — the thing in itself — that lies out- 
side and beyond. Fichte based the whole system of 
the categories of reality on the affirmation of itself 
by the Ego — the primitive function of self-conscious- 
ness. Hegel carried this further, and showed that 
this primitive function supplied the princijile needed 
to harmonise and unify the objective and subjective 
elements in thought. Thought and being are ulti- 
mately identical, and the categories are thus merely 
definite aspects or determinations {Besthnmvngcn ) 
of the universal of thought, which is identical with 
reality or actual existence. 

Ca'teiiary. The catenary is the curve fonped 
by a flexible homogeneous cord hanging freely be- 
tween two points of suppoit, and acted on by no 
other force tlian gi’avity, the name being suggested 
by Lat. catena, ‘a chain.’ The catenary possesses 
several remarkable properties, one of which is, that 
its centre of Gravity ( q.v.) is lower than that of any 
curve of equal perimeter, and with the same fixed 
points for its extremities. It is of importance for 
the theory of suspension Bridges (q.v.). 


Cateili'pora, a genus of fossil tabulate corals 
peculiar to iPalteozoic strata, confined in Britain to 
the Silurian' measures. See Coral. 

Cateran (Gaelic and Irish, eeatharnacli, ‘a 
soldier’), originally anTrish or Highland soldier, a 
kern ; usually, however, a Highland reiver or free- 
booter. See Clan, Highlands. 

Caterpillar, the larval stage of butterflies and 
moths (Lepidoptera), and the representative in this 
special order of the gi'ub, maggot, or laiwa phase in 
the life-histoiy of many insects. 

General Structure.— caterpillar, so familiar 
in its e.xtemal appearance, has usually 12 body- 
rings, not including the head, is provided with 
strong biting jaws, strikingly contrasted with the 
mouth organs of the adult, has three pairs of five- 
jointed clawed legs on the region corresponding to 
the thorax, and usually five rudimentary stumps or 
pro-legs on the abdomen. These unjointed append- 
ages are borae on the sixth to the ninth, and on the 
twelfth segments of the body ; some of them maj^ be 
absent ; in the majority of cases they are adapted 
for clambering. The body may be naked or covered 
with hairs, bristles, and spines, which, in caterpillars 



Fig. 1. 

a, Chocrocampa iersa, showing eye-like spots; 6, young cater- 
pillar of Deilepltila Euphorbitte (after TVeisinann ). Of. lig. 5. 

living an exposed life, are usually brightly coloured. 
'The large head is divided by a median line, and 
beam six eye-spots on each side, a pair of short three- 
jointed feelers, strong umoer jaws or mandibles,' 
besides jointed palps on the two successive pairs of 
mouth appendages. Two well-developed spinning 
org<ans open on the second pair of maxillas forming 
the lower lip or labium. On each side, on the first 
ring, and on the fourth to the eleventh, there are 
nine pairs of stigmata or openings into the respira- 
tory air-tubes. Hatschek lias obseiwed the ajqiear- 
ance of three pairs of stigmata on the jaw-segments 
of the head. Tlie colours are familiarly bright in 
many instances, and may have their seat in the 
cuticle or in the skin below, or very frequently in 
deeper regions of the body. A metallic sheen is 
sometimes superadded. The surface is often beau- 
tifully marked longitudinally, or transversely, or 
with ring-spots and eye-spots. Odoriferous and 
other glands frequently occur on the skin, and 
are in some cases (Dicranura, Orgyia) eversible. 
The internal anatomy of the caterpillar, though 
essentially resembling that of the adult, differs in 
some striking features. Thus while the larva has 
11 to 12 separate nerve ganglia in the ventral 
chain, the adult insect has usually only two 
separate ganglia in the thorax, and five in the 
abdomen. The digestive system is comparatively 
short and simple ; the circulatoiy and respiratoiy 
systems much like those of the adult ; a few aquatic 
caterfiillars have gill-like appendages. 

History . — The caterpillar develops like any 
other laiwa from the segmented egg and differen- 
tiating embiyo ; its life is usually more or le.=s 
active and voracious ; it undergoes several moult- 
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or ccdyses ; liefdns to develop some of the adult 
structures, aud falls into a quiescent P'}P^> chrj’- 
Palis, or aurelia stage. The pupa is usually (except 
in Imtterflies) inslieathed in a silken cocoon, may 
be fixed or free, snsi)ended by one thread or more 
to leaf or brand), or Ijidden away underground. 
Among bntterllies, the uninsheatljed puna may be 
fastoued head downwards by a single silken rope 
fastened to the tail end (jmpcc siispcnsce), or head 
upwards -with an extra suspensor round the body 
{siiscimkc). The intimate .stmctuial changes ^so- 
' dated uith tlie remarkable alteration in liabit of 
life have not yet been fully followed. One of the 
most important features is" the appearance on the 
caterpillar of what are known a.s ‘ imaginal disc-s, 
which appear to arise from tlie skin, and rfre 
origin to the lin)b3 and wings of the adult 
insect. In the quiescent pupa stage very im- 
portant changes go on, amounting to moip or less 
of a remaking of the entire body ; hut it is not 
po-'sihle witliin the present limits to describe the 
changes undergone by the digestive, nervous, and 
other sj’stems, or the very marked transfoimation 
of the moutli appendages. The cocoon in wliich 
the pupa becomes the perfect insect may he alto- 
getlier absent, or very sliglit, or strikingly compact 
and protective. Some firm cocoons open veiy 
neatly from the inside by valvular lips, and in other 
cases the moth is knowii to soften tlie walls of its 
prison by means of some secretion. Tlie gilded 
colour of some pupa’ ( chiysalids indeed ), so mineral- 
like in appearance, not improbably arose, it lias 
been suggested, in hot dry countries, and had a 
protective value among dry pocks. It has been 
shown experimentally to arise as a direct con- 
sequence of bright ' sunoundings. The cocoon 
occasionally consists solely, or almost solely, of 
the hairs of tlie larva ; in some cases leaves, 
wood, carthj ikc. are used in construction ; in 
most moths it i.s spun. Tlio work of spinning the 
usual cocoon is carried on almost ceaselessly, some- 
times for four or live days, and Trouvelot calculates 
that the larva of Polyphemus in distributing its 
silk must have moved its liead to and fro about 
251,000 times. 

very jirimitive insect type is represented hv 
a widely distributed genus I’eripatus (q.v.), whicli 
remains permanently at a sort of caterpillar level, 
and serves to connect jointed-footed animals or 
arthropods witli worni-like forms. The cateiqiillar 
may ho interpreted as in )iart a lecapitnlation 
of this historical stage in the evolution of insects. 


Fig. 2.— I’cripatus : 

Survival of ancestral injects (from Jloscley ). 

Tiie catoniillar thus represents the prolongation of 
an ancestral and embryonic stage, while manv of its 
character have arisen as secondaiw adaiitations to 
Its peculiar mode of life. IJetween each moult there 
i"- a period of quio--eenco, and this hceonies greatly 
prolonged in that all-important moult in which the 
mouth organs of tlie larva arc modified into those of 
the adult. I'ree life at a period so momentous would 
evidently he disadvantageous even if it were pos- 
sible. Ihe pupa, furthermore, ni.av come to have 
a secondary importance other than* that of .«implv 
being .an exhausted nuicscence at the fin.al moult- 
ing : it may oomc to he of vital monieiit as a pro- 
teetivc pha--e, by means of whicli tlic insect snr- 
Mve> the cold of winter or the drouglit of the 
diy season. In one case (Cos,iis) the picparatorv 
Stages may prolonged for tl.rce 


another point of view tiie life-lristoiy nia;i- heeonie 
more intelligible — viz. from the side of its pliysi- 
oio"T. In the embryonic development the young 
forni is built up at the expense of its endow- 
ment of food-capital. The firat chapter is one 
of passivity and living on past gains. IVhen 
these are exhausted, and the enibiyonic processes 
completed, the laiwa emerges, hungiy, %-oracious, 
active. In its ravages and mqultings it exhibits 
alternate minor rhytlrms of activity and passivity. 
Finally liaving Laid' up a store of food-capital in the 
recesses of its ‘fatty body,’ it falls asleep into the 
more emphasised quiescence of the pupa stage. 
During this phase of fasting and passmty, and 
of life sustained by past gains, momentous changes, 
associated with gradual loss of weight, take place, 
and tiie final delnit is made hj’ the ajipearanoe of 
the active, fnmal, sexually -mature, compai-atively 
siiort-lived adiut. It is not yet possible to ration- 
alise the details of the life-histoiy’, hut in the 
altemations of activity and passivity common to 
ail living organisms, and here more marked than 
in any other case, the solution must he sought. 

protection . and Colour . — Caterpillare are evi- 
dently enongli tempting jniey nvwrsels tn kirds tind 
other insect-eating animals ; their slow movements 
vender them liable to ready capture, and, as 
j Wallace has pointed out, their soft-walled tense 
structure is ‘extremely dangerous, for a slight 
wound entails gi-eat loss of blood, while a moderate 
' iiijurj’ must prove fatal.’ It is therefore not sur- 
prising to find that caterjiillai's, in common nritli 
the lai-vm of other insects, have found out, or have 
become the subjects of, various devices for evading 
their enemies. The more conspicuous forms almost 
always possess some unpleasant attribute in taste 
or smell, either in the tissues generally or in special 
gl.ands. Weismann notes how a curious, lashing 
about of the tail may preserve one form, and how 
the juices of another attract a protective body- 
guard of ants. _ Others are so uncanny in the dis- 
position of their hair-tufts and colour, or in the 

‘ tenifying atti- 
tudes’ whichthey i 
assume, tliat their J 
cautious though //— — 
hungry foes leave |f 

them alone. But M .e — 

dista-ste and re- ^ Ij 

pulsion may on \Tf' | ' 

stress of hunger ■ T 

he overcome, and 
only relative- _ 

of larva' trust — a-. 

to this mode of Fig, 3.— Tcnitying attitude of larv.a 
(leteiice. 11ms of Dierannra idiirrln (after Poul- 

othere are in ton), 

their colour and 

markings so like the plants on ivlrich they feed, 
or the giouiid on which they crawl, tha't they 
avoid detection, and this protective resemblance 
merely genenil and superficial, hut 
detailed and exact. Thus some when fixed as 
piip.a.‘ to the stems of plants, are almost indistin- 
giiishahle from knobs or stunted twigs. In the 
twig-hke attitude the supporting thread is some- 
tiine.s dispensed with. Othere aro like little spliii- 
tern of iTOod, or the curled margins of withered 
lea' es. Tlie bail's and ilesliy tubercles may prevent 
the casting of a sharp shado'v. Kor is tlie ‘ iiiiinicrv ’ 
confined to resembling the parts of jilants, hut' a 
palatable imsect may probably save itself by approxi- 
mating in colour to one tliat i.s distasteful. Mr 
Bates observed a large catei'iiilLar decejitivelv like 
a simill venomous snake. Protective resenililance 
ma.v ho furtlier abetted by un])alatahlc faste or 
unplea-sant .smell. Some foniis hide dnriti" the 




Fig. 3.— Tcnitying attitude of larv.a 
of Dieran lira viniila (after Foul- 
ton). 
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day ; others feign death when caught. In' more 
than one species (Dicranura) the larva spurts out 
formic acid. 

Darwin had heen impressed uuth the coloure of 
caterpillars, which, occurring as 

f j® ' they do on lafvas, could not be 
referred to the action of sexual 
- I selection. Though, as an excmr- 
W I }\ ^ rnf''l6 caterpillar may he 

/I much brighter than the female, 
'A ja l^a sexes are all hut invari- 

■ same, and no sexuality 
or sexual choice is yet devel- 
VfM oped. "Wallace attacked the 
problem, and maintained that 
r the conspicuous forms were dis- 

tasteful to birds and reptiles, 
and that the conspicuous colours 
were advantageous reminders of 
unpalatableness. To this Poul- 
ton has added the necessary 
, TT 11 caution, that animals forced by 
hunger will eat the distasteful 
taohed twig-like l^eairties, and come to like them, 
larva (a) of -ror <a most interesting senes 
Itumia .Cradce- of studies on the colour and 
{jata (after Poul- markings of catei-pillars, the 
ton). reader should consult Pro- 

fessor "Weismann’s Studies in 
the Theoi'y .of Descent, and the valuable editorial 
notes of the translator. Professor Meldola. The 
whole buirlen of Weismann’s work is to show that 
in the marking and colouring (of the Sphingidre 
in particular) no action of an impellin" vital force 
can be_ recognised, hut that ‘ the origination and 
perfection of these characters depend entirely on 
the known factors of natural selection and correla- 
tion,’ though of course natural selection can onlj* 
operate on the variations possible to the phj'sical 
cons'titution and conditions of the organism. In 
tracing the presumed historical evolution of the 
Sphingidoe, which is more or less fully recapitu- 
lated in the individual development, he starts ( 1 ) 
from concealed or subterranean, white or yellow, 
foiTns, rritli a horn on the tail and with bristles, hut 
without markings ; ( 2 ) in adaptation to life on 
linear plants like grasses, longitudinal markings 
are evolved and confirmed by natural selection ; 
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a, Caterpillar of Sphinx Convolvuli; h, larva of Macro^flossa 
Stellalarum, showing lines and spots (after TVeismann). 

(3) these are succeeded by oblique stripes, spread- 
ing from one segment to another, evolved by 
natural selection and correlation, and followed by 
the disappearance of the longitudinal lines which 
spoil the effect; (4) on the second last segment 
nng-spots then appear, and tend to spread to other 
rings ; these are deceptively like the hemes of the 
food-plant at one time, or have a terrifying eye- 


like appearance afterwards, and are often signals 
of distastefulness. 

- Poulton made a long series of e.xperiments of 
a most interesting nature on the subtle rela- 
tions between Lepidopterous larvre and their 
sun-oundings. The colours and markings liave 
a double source : ( 1 ) pigments derived from 
the food -plants ; (2) pigments proper to the 
larvffi. A larva may be coloured from either or 
both of these sources ; all greens seem due to the 
chlorophyll, and most yellows to the xanthophyll 
of plants ; other colours to the proper pigments 
of the larvm. The derived pigments are more 
frequently the basis of general resemblances to 
surroundings, the true pigments of special and 
detailed likeness. Poulton arranges the causes of 
colour in larvre, in the presumed historic order of 
their employment, thus : ( 1 ) Ready-made colour 
in the internal tissues and organs, in the digestive 
tract, fat, and dorsal blood-vessel; (2) derived 
pigments which have passed through the walls of 
the digestive .tract into the blood or the tissue 
under the cuticle; (3) tine pigment in the cuticle 
and in the layer immediate^ below (the hypoder- 
mis). But the point of most general interest is tlie 
relation between the colour of the larvre and that 
of tlieir food-plants. Within the same species the 
coloui-s may vary to suit the colour of the feeding- 
ground. Abundant instances of this are recorded 
in Meldola’s notes to Weismann’s Studies. 
McLachlan noted for instance that the larvce of 
Eupithccia ahsynthiata were yellowisli on the 
yellow ragweed {Senecio jacobeva), reddish on, the 
purplish centaurj' {Centaurea niqra), and white 
on the mayweeci (Matriearia). Poulton has the 
credit of analysing this interesting relation. He 
has shown that the influence of the food-plant 
must act throughout a long period of larval life, 
that the effects probably accumulate during suc- 
cessive generations, and that the result cannot be 
refen-ed to the direct influence of the inaterial 
eaten. The interpretation is rendered particularly 
difficult ‘by the gradual working of tlie process, 
often incomplete in a single life, by the excessively 
complex and diverse result, and by the special 
character of the stunulus, for it is only part of the 
environment which produces any effect.’ In the 
case of the laiwa of Smcrinfhus ocellatus, Poulton 
has shouTi that the colour relation is adjustable 
within the limits of a single life, and that the pre- 
dominant colour of the plant is the inciting stimu- 
lus. The colour adaptation is not in this case at 
anyrate due to the gradual working of natural 
selection, but to relativelj' immediate power 
enabling tiie larva to suit itself to its conditions. 
But the influence, though in one sense direct, is a 
very subtle one. Poulton’s investigations show 
( 1 ) tliat lai-vre have certain hereditarily trans- 
mitted tendencies towards certain coloui'S; (2) 
that the colour of the leaf, and not the substance 
eaten, is the agent which influences the larval 
coloui’S ; (3) that the Influence is an intricate 
nen’ous one, ‘making itself felt b 3 ’ aftecting the 
absorption and production of pigments rather than 
their modification when formed;’ and (4) that 
individual variations are eomparativelj'^ unimport- 
ant, though it is quite possible that variation 
began somewhat uselesslj- in the pigments in the 
blood, &c., and were afterwards ‘rendered effica- 
cious bv co-ordination with the environment.' 
Some of Mr Poulton’s most beautiful recent ex- 
periments ( 18S7) are those which show how the 
golden suiToiindings of a gilt-lined box favour the 
production of golden pupre. The above naturalist, 
to whose observations this article is so much in- 
debted, has done more tlian anj' one else to 
penetrate into the phv-siological conditions of 
caterpillar colour, but much still remains to be 
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(lone in clncidnting the role of colour in the con- 
stitution of these and other animals. 

General Life.— As already noted, most cater- 
pillars lead an active life, some roving only at 
night, others also in the daytime. Ifoung lairm 
have been observed to seek the light. Their move- 
ments are guided bv an appreciation of the force of 
gravitation ; they usually crawl upwards ; and they 
always know their food-plant when they come to 
it. Their frenuent falls from, for them, considerable 
heights, are broken, it has been suggested, by the 
spring}* hairs with which they are so often covered. 
Many of them seem to have an insatiable hunger, 
and eat straight on. Their ravages among vege- 
tables and other plants are only too well known. 
Some forms are carnivorous, and Jlr Poulton has 
suggested that this might arise from cannibalism 


induced l>v scarcity of food, as liis observations 
vindly inclicatc. While older Ian*® will appar- 
ently rather stan*e than take to a new food-plant, 
it has been conclusively shown that the newly 
hatched lan*a is not so fastidious, but ‘is free to 
form special relations with occasional or rare food- 

P lants.' Trouvelot’s experiments on the larv® of 
'olyphemus showed that a caterpillar, 6fty-six 
day's old, had consumed not less than one hundred 
and twentj' oak leaves, weighing in all three- 
fourths of a pound, and had anmlc not less than 
half an ounce of water. The food would weigli 
86,000 times the original weight of the lan-a. ‘ Of 
this, about one-fourth of a pound becomes ex- 
crementitious matter; 207 grains are assimilated, 
and over five ounces evaporated.’ A few law® 
(Nymphula, &*c.) are aquatic, many bore in wood, 
leaves, and soft vegetable substances, others are 
largely subterranean. 

The caterpillars of some of the silkworm sub- 
order (Bombycina) live together witliin a common 
pouch-like cradle, and others move in file-like 
processions (see Army-worii). Migrating cater- 
pillars (Roctua) have been describeeV, which move 
in search of food in vast armies, marching straight 
on over cveiything, until a fit pasturage is found. I 
In one case (quoted by Kirby and Spence from the 
Charleston Courier, Jlay 1842) the passage of such 
a host is said to have made the ground black for 
days ; in another instance reported from America, 
they stopped a heavy train going at the rate of 10 
or 12 miles an hour. 

Comparativelj* few caterpillars reach maturity 
(happily for the sake of tlie plants in the next 
season ) ; many are destroyed by the weatlier, 
many by hungry birds, reptiles, anil other animals, 
and many by insect pests of the families Ichneu- 
monid® (sec Iciineu.mox-flv) and Tachinari.®. 
The ichneumon-flies pierce, the caterpillars, and 
make them the receptacles of their eggs and the 
edible cradles of their law.®. 

As typical injurious caterpillars may be noticed, 
(1 ) on vegetables, those of tfic c.abbage-moths (e.g. 
Mamestra hrctssiccc, and several species of Pieris 
or Pontia), the turnip-moths {Koetna segeUnn, 
Ccrostoma xylostella), the .silver Y-moth {Phisia 
gatiifnn), the carrot-motlis (Depressaria), the hop- 
moths (Da-sychira, Hepialus, Pyralis), the pea- 
moth {Grapliolitha pisana), the death’s - he.ad 
{Sphiiixnlropos); (2) on trees, those of tlie goat- 
moth {Ctistiis lignipcnla), the wood leopard-moth 
{Zcurcra ascuU), the buff-tip moth (Pygwra 
huecphala), the lackey-moth {Bomhyx {clisio- 
campn ) ncustria ), &c. Hee Miss Onnerod’s Injuri- 
OU 1 Insects. 

The deva.stations of cateiqiillars are to .«ome 
extent compensated for bv the fertilising M-ork 
or the adults, and by the .silk of the sillfwonns. 
Hut apart from their de.stnictivcness and utility 
tlicv .are full of interest .and of scientific purzlcs’ 
Uld hwammerdanr saw in their metnmoqrhosis 
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‘the resurrection painted before our eyes,’ while 
moralists .and poets have often delmhted in poin^ j 
ing out the analogies suggested hy the crawl- 
ing immature caterpillar, with faint promise of its 
future, bv the seeming death and coflin-like cocoon | 
of the chrvstilids, by the new birth, glory; .and 
heavenwiird flight of the perfected fonns. 

Liteb,vtuI!E. — B alfour, Emhryoloyii, vob i. ; Kirby and 
Spence, Introduction to Entomology ; Lubbock, Metamor. 
phoses of Insects (‘Nature’ series) ; Packard, Guide to the 
Studi/ of Insects ; Poulton, Tnansaotions of Entomologic.al 
Society (1885-0-7), British Association Beport (1887), 
Proceedings of Zoological Society (1887); Wallace, Pro- 
ceedings of Entomological Societj* (1867); Weismann 
(translated by Jleldola), Studies in the Theory of Descent 
(1880-82); WUson, Larvee of British Lepidoptera and 
their Food Plants (London, 1880). 

Catesby. Mabk, naturalist, born about 1679, 
probably in London, travelled in North America in 
1710-19 and 1722-26, and published NatnraLHis- 
tory of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands 
(2 vols. 1731^3), Hortus Britanno-Americamts, and 
a work on the fishes, reptiles, and insects of the 
Isle of Providence. German translations of the 
first and last .appe.ared at Nuremberg. He died in 
London, 23d December 1749. 

Catesby, Robert, born in 1573, was a 
Northamptonshire Catholic of good fortune and 
lineage, being sixth in descent fi-oni Richai*d III.’s 
Cate^y, who was hanged three days after Bos- 
worth. Robert, however, had suffered much as a 
recusant both by fines and imprisonment, when 
in 1604 he engaged in the Gunpowder Plot (q.v.). 
He was shot dead in the defence of Holbeache 
House, 8 th November 1605. 

Cat-fish, in Britain, is usually a name for the 
Wolf-fish (q.v.). — In America the name is com- 
monly .applied to a ver\* different fish, one of the 
genus Pimelodus and family Siluridre. Sixteen 
species occur in the lakes and rivers of North 
America. The skin is naked, and the head has 
eight fleshy barbules. The Common Cat-fish (JP. 
atrarius), or Horned Pout, is one of the commonest 
river fishes of the United States, especially in the 
east .and north. It is from 7 to 9 inches in length, 
and is a vei*}* import.ant food fish, though its flesh, 
like that of .all the cat-fishes, is insipid. Like all 
its congeners it prefers muddy bottoms, and is 
sluggish in its movements. The Gre.at Lake Cat- 
fish (P. 7ugricans) is from 2 to 4 feet long, weiglis 
from 6 to 30 pounds, and is found in lakes Erie 
and Ontario. 

Catgllt _is_ employed in the fabrication of the 
strings of violins, harps, guitars, .and other musical 
instniments ; as also in the cords used by clock- 
inakcre, in the bows of archers, and in whipcord. 
It is generally prep.ared from the intestines of the 
sheep, rarely from those of the horse, ass, or mule, 
and not those of the cat. The first stage in the 
operation is the thorough cleansing of the in- 
te.stines from adherent feculent and fatty matteis ; 
.after whicli they are steeped in water for several 
days, so as to loosen the external membivane, whicli 
can then be removed by scraping with .a blunt 
knife. The ni.aterial which is thus scraped off is 
cminoyed for the cords of battledoors anil rackets, 
and also .as thread in sewing the ends of intestines 
togetlier. Tlie scraped intestines are then steeped 
m water, and scraped again, when the large in- 
testine.s .are cut ofl and jdaced in tubs with salt, 
to preserve them for the sausage-maker ; and tlie 
smaller intestines are steeped in wdter, thereafter 
tre.ated with a dilute solution of alkali (4 oz. pot.ash, 

4 oz. carbonate of pof,a.sh, and 3 to 4 gallons of 
w.atcr, with occasionally a little alum), .and are 
lastly drawn Uirough a perforated brass thimble, 
and assorted into their respective sizes. In order 
to destroy any adherent matter which would lend 
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to putrefaction, and the consequent development 
of offensive odoure, it 'is customaiy to subject the 
catgut to the fumes of burning sulphur — i.e. sul- 
phurous acid, ■which acts as an Antiseptic (q.v.), 
and arrests decomposition. The best strings come 
from Italy, and are used for musical instruments. 
These are kno'wn as Boman strings, but they are 
made in several Italian towns, the most valuable 
coming from Naples. About 10 per cent, of the 
■violin strings manufactured are fttlse — i.e. the 5 ^ 
produce two sounds. Gut strings for musical 
instruments become useless after being kept a few 
years. Cord for clockmakers is made from the 
smallest of the intestines, and occasionally from 
larger ones, winch have been split longitudinally^ 
into several lengths. The catgut obtained from 
the intestines of horses, asses, and mules is iirin- 
cipally made in France, and is employed in the 
same waj' as leather belts for driving lathes and 
other small machines. 

Catlia, a, genus of Celastracece, often reckoned 
Mnder Ce^astras. O. ediilis, Arahmn Tea,, tiieKhtit j 
of the Arabs, is a shrub highly valued by them on 
account of its leaves, which are chewed or infused 
like coffee or tea, to which its properties seem 
essentially similar. It is cultivated along with 
coffee. 

Catliari (Gr., ‘pure’), or Cathaeists, a name 
assumed by a wideV diffused Gnostic sect of the 
middle ages, which took its rise most probably 
among the Slavs in Southern JIacedonia, and spread 
over the whole of Southern and Western Europe. 
In Thrace it found a kindred sect in the Paulicians 
(q.v.), who had been transjwrted thither about 
■ 970, and they were there known as Bogomili 
(q.v.). In the second half of the 12th century 
they were in great strength in Bulgaria, Albania, 
anci Slavonia, and divided into two branches, 
distinguished as the Albanensians (the more ex- 
treme section), and the Concorezensians (named 
from Goriza in Albania). It is remarkable that 
the name Bulqari, by which tliey were known to 
the returning I'rench crusadem, is the origin of the 
low French word Bottgre, just as the German word 
for • ‘ heretic ’ (Ketzcr) is derived from Gazzari, 
the Lombard form of Cathari. In Italy the heresy 
first appeared at Turin about 1035, and existed 
down to the 14th centurj'. Its adherents were called 
Patarini, irom' Pata'ria, a street in Milan frequented 
by rag-gatherers, where they held their secret 
meetings in 1058. The Cathari reached their 
greatest numbers in Southern France, where they 
were commonly called Albigenses (q.v.) or Pobli- 
cants, the latter term being a cormption of Pauli- 
cians, with whom they were confounded. After 
the great Albigensian wars, they were gi-adnally 
rooted out by the Inquisition, and after the first 
half of the 14th century they disappear from 
history. 'The Cathari based their teacliing on the 
New Testament and an apocryphal ‘Vision of 
Isaiah’ and ‘Gospel of John.’ The only extant 
Cathari.st writing is a short ritual in the Romance 
language of the 13th-century troubadours (printed 
at Jena in 1852 by Professor Cunitz from the MS. 
at Lyons). All the Cathari held more or less 
Maniclnean views, and practised a rigid asceticism. 
Deliverance from evil was only to be attained by 
renunciation of the (material) world, including 
marriage, property, and the use of animal food. 
They distinguished between the great mass of their 
Crcdentcs or ‘ Believers,’ and the Pcrfccti, who had 
received the Baptism of the Spirit by the laying on 
of hands, eallecl Consolamcntum, because in it the 
Comforter was imparted. These ‘ pure ’ ones, esti- 
mated at only 4000 in all Europe about the year 
1240, formed the Catharist Church--the ‘ only true 
and pure churcli on earth.’ Their wor-shii) was 


extremely simple, and their church government was 
by bishops (each with two assistants, the Filius 
Major and the Films Minor) and deacons. See 
C. Schmidt, Histoire el Boctrine clc la Scale des' 
Cafharcs{‘l \o\s. Paris, 1849); homburd, Pauliciens, 
Bulgarcs ct Bons-hommcs (1879). 

Catharine, the name of several Christian 
saints ; ( 1 ) St Catharine proper, a virgin of 
royal descent in Alexandria, who publicly con- 
fessed the gospel at a sacrificial 
feast appointed by the Emperor 
Maximinus, and was therefore put 
to death, after they had vainly 
attempted to torture her on toothed 
wheels, 307 A.d. Hence the name 
of ‘Catharine wheel.’ No less than 
fifty heathen philosophers sent by the em- 
peror to convert her in prison were themselves 
converted by her winning eloquence ; whence she is 
the patroness of philosophers and learned schools. 
Having steadily rejected all offers of earthly mar- 
riage, she H-as taken in xnsion to heaven, when 
the Virgin presented her to her son, and Christ 

f )lighted his troth to her with a ring. This subject 
las been a favourite one with many artists (as 
signifying the union of the redeemed soul with 
Christ) ; the Christ being usually represented as an 
infant. It has been suggested that the attributes 
of the unhistorical St Catharine seem to have been 
derived from those of the actual Hypatia (q.v.), 
a heathen who suffered death at the hands of 
Christian fanatics. St Catharine’s festival falls on 
25th November. — ( 2) <5# Catharine of Sienna, one of 
the most famous saints of Italy, was the daughter 
of a dyer in Sienna, and was bom tliere in 1347. 
While yet a child she practised extraordinary 
mortifications, and devoted lierself to perpetual 
virginity. She became a Dominican, and therefore 
afterwards a patron saint of the Dominicans. Her 
enthmsiasm converted the most hardened sinners, 
and she was able to prevail upon Pope Gregorj' XL 
for the sake of the church to return from Avignon 
to Rome. She was favoured, it was said, with 
extraordinaiy tokens of favour by Christ, whose 
Stigmata (q.v.) were imprinted upon her body. 
She wrote devotional pieces, letters, and poems, 
a recent edition of which is Tomasseo’s (4 vols. 
Florence, 1860). Her festival falls on 30th April. 
See Diane’s History of St Catharine of Sienna (2d 
ed. 2 vols. 1887 ). — St Catharine of Bologna (1413- 
63 ; festival 9th hlarch ) and St Catharine of Siecdcn 
(died 1381, festival 22d March) are of less note. 

Catharine de’ Medici, the wife of one king of 
Prance, and the mother of three, was the daughter 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke of Urbino, and was 
bom at Florence in 1519. In her fourteenth year 
she was brought to France, and married to Heniy, 
the second son of Francis I. The mama^e was a 
part of the political schemes of her uncle. Pope 
Clement VII., but as he died soon after, she found 
Iiereelf friendless and neglected at the French court. 

In these circumstances she conducted herself with 
a submission which seemed even to indicate a want 
of jiroper spirit, but which gained her the favour 
of the old king, and in some measure also of her 
hu.sband. The accession of the latter to the throne 
of France, however, made very little difference in 
her situation. It was not till the accession of her 
oldest son, Francis II., in 1559, that she found 
Some scope for her ambition. The Guises at this 
time possessed a power which seemed dangerous to 
tliat of the throne, and Catharine entered into 
si secret alliance with the Huguenots to oppose 
them. On the death of Francis II. in 1560, and 
accession of her second son, Charles IX., the govern- 
ment fell entirely into her hands. Caring little for 
religion in itself, although she was very prone to 
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superstition, she disliked the Protestants, chiefly 
hec<anse their principles were opposed to the abso- 
lute despotism tvliich she desired to maintain. \ et 
?liG souclit to Killy tliG 3?rotGst8.nt iGtidsns jirounci 
the throne in order to serve as a coiuiterpoi.se to 
tlie Guises. This .attempt liaving failed, and the 
civil -w.ar -which ensued having ended in tlie peace 
of Amhoise, highly favourable to the Protestants, 
she bec.ame alarmed at tbe increase of their poiver, 
and entered into a secret treaty -with Spain for the 
extiriiation of heretics ; and subsequently into a 
plot -with the Guises, ivhich resulted in the fe.arful 
massacre of St Bartholonieiv’s Day. This event 
brought the whole poiver of the state into the 
hands of the queen-mother, -who boasted of the 
deed to Roman Catholic governments, and excused 
it to Protestant ones, for she now managed all the 
correspondence of the court. About this time she 
succeeded, by gold and intrigues, in getting her 
tliird son, afterwards Henry III., elected to the 
Polish throne. Rut her arliitra^- and tyrannical 
administration rou.sed the opposition of a Roman 
Catliolic party, at the head of which was her oim • 
fourth son, the Duke of Alencon. It was very 
generally helieved that she was pruy to the machina- 
tions th.at led to his death. H hen, after the death 
of Charles IX., Henry III. returned from Poland to 
be king of France, his mother still ruled the court, 
and had the princijial share in all the intrigues, 
treacheries, and political transactions of that 
wretched time. Having betrayed all who trasted' 
them, she and her son found themselves at last for- 
saken and abliorred by all. The League and the 
Guises had no more confidence in them than had 
the Protestants and Henrj- of Navarre. Vexation 
on this account preyed on the proud heart of the 
queen-mother in her last days ; and amidst the 
confusion and strife of parties, she died at Blois 
on 5th Januan' 1589, unheeded and nnlamented. 
Catharine de’ oledici may fairly be regarded as a 
representative woman of an .age when the first prin- 
cijdes of human conduct were hopelessly con- 
founded by religious strife and the intrigu'es .and 
corruptions of courts. Virtue had given place 
to luxury, extravagance, cunning sensuality, .and 
crueltj'. Slie was only a prominent exaniple of 
qualities which the prevailing conditions of the 
time tended to develop. See Reuraont’s Jiiffcnd 
Catcrfrins de' Medfct (Berlin, 1S54), T. A. Trollope’s 
Girlhood of Catharine dc' Medici (185G), Capefigue’s 
Catherine dc Mfdieis (Paris, 1850), and La Fer- 
rifcre’s Lettres dc Catherine de Mcdicis (2 vols. Paris, 
1880-85). 

Catharine I., wife of Peter the Great, and 
Empress of Russia. She was a peasant’s daughter, 
and her original name w.as ^lartha Skavrouska. 
The date of her birth is .about 1080. Being 


burg being taken by the Russians in the same year, 
she was made prisoner, and became the mistress of 
Prince Menschikotf. She then .attracted the notice 
of Peter the Great. In 1703 she went over to the 
Greek Cliurch, and took the n.amc of Catharina 
.Mexiovna. After being for some vear.« the cm- 
j)eror's mistress, she wa.s' privately niarried to him 
ju 1707 ; and the marriage w.as jiublicly avowed in 
I< II. M hen Peter the Great and his armv seemed 
entirely iu_the power of the Turkish arniy on the 
Pnith in 1711, Catharine, according to tlie'common 
account, managed by skilful brii.erv to procure tlie 
<Udiverancc of the Itussjaus. Catiiarine was now 
received into greater favour llian ever, and w.-ls 
sidemnly crowned in 1712. The stori-, however 
d'«'s not rvst on sullicient evidence. *At anvrate 
t .uharine c(mlinued to enjoy her high positioJi till 
the death of 1 eler in 1,2.7. ’Lhe new jiartv con- 


cerned in promoting the reforms of Peter the Great 
supported Catharine’s claim to be his successor, and 
she was acknowledged Empress and sole Ruler of 
All the Russias. tinder Menschikofrs direction, 
the .affairs of government went on well enough for 
.a time ; but the empress ere long beg.an to yield to 
the influence of a number of favourites, addicted 
herself to drunkenness, .and lived such a life .as 
could not fail to huriy her to the grave. She died 
1 7th May 1 727. See 'Peteb. 

Catharine II., Empress of Russia, av.as born 
at Stettin in 1729. Her father, the Prince of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, was a Prus.sian field-marshal, and governor 
of Stettin. She received the n.ame of Sophia 
Augusta; but the Empress Elizabeth of Russia 
having selected her for the wife of her nephew and 
intended successor, Peter, she passed from the 
Lutheran to the (Ireek Church, and took (like . 
the Empress Catharine I. ) the name of Catharina 
Alexievna. In 1745 her marriage took place. 
She soon quarrelled with her husband, and 
both of them lived a life of unrestrained vice. 
Among his attendants was a Count Soltikoff, -^rith 
whom her intimacy soon became scandalous ; and 
Soltikoff was sent on an embassy abroad. But the 
young Polish count, Stanislaus Poni.atowski, .almost 
immediately supplied his place. After the de.ath of 
the Empress Elizabeth in 1701, Peter III. ascended 
the Rnssi.an throne ; but the conjugal differences 
became continually wider. Catharine was banished 
to a separate abode ; and the emperor seemed to 
entertain the design of divorcing her, decharing her 
only son, Paul, illegitimate, and marrying his 
mistress, Eliz.abeth AVoronzoff. The popular dis- 
like to Peter, however, rapidly increased; and at 
len^h, he being dethroned by a consiiiracy, 
Catiiarine was made empress. A few days after- 
wards Peter was murdered (July 1762). AA’'hat 
participation his wife had in his murder has never 
been well ascertained. 

Catharine now exerted herself to please the 
people, and .among other things, made a gi-eat 
show of regard for the outward forms of the Greek 
Church, although her princmles were, in reality, 
those prevalent among the French philosophei-s of 
the 18th century. The government of the countrj' 
was carried on with gi-eat energj' ; and her reign 
w.as remarkable for the rapid increase of the 
dominions and power of -Russia. Not long .after 
her accession to the throne her infiuenee secured 
the election of her former favourite, Stanislaus 
Poni.atowski, to the throne of Poland. In her own 
empire, however, discontentment w.as seriously 
manifested, the hopes of the disaffected being 
centred in the young prince Iv.an, who was forth- 
with murdered in the castle of Schlusselburg. 

I Froin that time the internal politics of Russia con- 
sisted chiefly of court intrigues for the humiliation 
of one f.avoiirite and the exaltation of another. 
The revolt of the Cossack Piig.atcheft' in 1773, 
thon"h for a time it looked serious, only served to 
■ fortify her throne. _ The first p.artition of Poland in 
I l/<2, .and the_ Turkish war which terminated in the 
I pe.acy of Kauiardji in 1774, vastly increased the 
empire. In 1787 she made a progress in her southern 
provinces through flourishing towns, villages, and 
festive scenes ; but the whole was a sham, having 
been got up for the occ.a.sion b^- Potemkin to inipre.«s 
Lathaiane with the prosperity of her empire, 'riio 
iurkish war lyhich terminated in the peace of Jassv 
m 1792 had similar results, .and .also the w.ar witli 
bweden, whicli tenninated in 1790. The second 
and third partitions of Poland, and the inconior.a- 
tion of Conrland with Russia, completed the 
tnumims of Catharine’s reign. .She also began a 
war lyith Persia, and cherished .a scheme for the 
overthrow of the Briti.sh power in India ; but a 
stroke of apoplexj- cut her off, 17th November 1790. 
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She was a woman of great ability, but she had in a 
large measure the vices of the time and station in 
which she lived. Her gallantries were both liberal 
and S 3 ’stematic. She alwaj's had a paramour who 
dwelt in her palace, and might be regarded as filling 
an acknowledged office of state, with large revenues 
and fixed privileges. Of these Potemkin (q.y.) is 
best remembered. Yet distinguished author's flat- 
tered her ; and she invited to her court some of the 
literati and philosopliei-s of France. She professed 
the desire to model her rule on the enlightened 
theories of these men, and she did effect some real 
improvements ; but Russia was not j'et in a con- 
dition to profit much from liberal opinions, and the 
character of the empress was not elevated enough 
for a government on high and jutt principles. 

Catharine Archipelago. See Aleutian 
Islands. 

Catharine Howard. See Howaed. 

Catharine of Aragon, Queen of England, 
the first wRe of Henry vIII., and fourth daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of 
Castile and Aragon, was born December 1485. 
She occupies a prominent place in English historj', 
not for iriiat she herself was, but for what she was 
the occasion of — the Reformation. Married on 14th 
November 1501, when scarcelj' sixteen, to Arthur 
(1486-1502), Prince of Wales, son of Henrj' VII., 
she was left a. widow on 2d April, and on 25th 
June was betrothed to her brother-in-law Henrj’, as 
J'et a boy of only eleven j'ears old. The pope’s 
dispensation enabling such near relatives to marry 
was obtained in 1504, and the marriage took place 
in June 1509, seven weeks after Henrj’’s accession 
to the crown as Henry VIII. Between 1510 and 
1518 she bore him fli'e children, one only of whom, 
the Princess Mary, survived ; but, though Henry 
was very far from being a model husband, and 
though he had conceived a passion for Anne Bolej'n 
(q.v.) as earlj' as 1522, he appears to have treated 
Queen Catharine with all due respect, until 1527. 
He now expressed doubts as to the legality of his 
marriage, and set about obtaining a divorce, which, 
all other nieans failing, was at length pronounced 
by Cranmer in May 1533 (see Henry VIII.). 
Queen Catharine, who had oftered a dignified pass- 
ive resistance to all the proceedings, did not quit 
the kingdom, but took up her residence first at 
Ampthiil, in Bedfordshire, and afterwards at Kim- 
bolton Castle, Huntingdonshire, where she led an 
austere religious life until, on 7th January 1536, 
she died, by poison said rumour, but most likely of 
cancer of the heart. Queen Catharine’s personal 
character was unimpeachable, and her disposition 
sweet and gentle. 

Catharine of Bragaiiza. See Charles II. 

Catharine Parr. See Parr. 

Cathartics (Gr. kathairo, ‘I purify’), a name 
originally for all medicines supposed to purify the 
system from the matter of disease (materies morhi), 
which was generally presumed by the ancients to 
exist in all cases of fever and acute disease, and to 
require to be separated or thrown of! by the differ- 
ent excretions of the body. Ultimately the term 
cathartics became limited in its signification to 
remedies acting on the bowels, which are popularly 
called Purqatims (q.v.)— a mere translation of the 
Greek word. See also Constipation. 


Iso Constipation. 


Cathay is the name by which the Chinese em- 
pire was commonly known in_ Europe during 
medieval times— in connection with Marco Polo’s 
travels, for example ; and Kitai is still the Russian 
name for China. Cathay, originally Khitai, is 
derived from the Khitcin, the earliest of the northern 
races known to have conquered_ China (possibly 
akin to the Tunguses), who disappeared about 


•the beginning of the I2th eentury. See China; 
and Yule, Cathay and the Road Thither (Hakluyt 
Society, 1866). 

Cathcart, William Schaw, first Eari Cath- 
cart; a British general and diplomatist, son of the 
ninth Baron Cathcart of Cathcart, ‘Renfrewshire, 
was born September 17, 1755. Educated at Eton 
and Glasgow, and admitted an advocate in 1773, 
when he succeeded his father, he next year entered 
the army, took a prominent part in the American 
war, and fought with distinction in Flanders and 
North Germany. In 1803 he was made commander- 
in-chief in Ireland. In 1803 he was engaged on a 
diplomatic mission to Russia ; in 1807 commanded 
the land-forces co-operating with the fleet in the 
attack on Copenhagen, and, for his services, was 
made a British peer, with the title of viscount, and 
received a vote of thanks from both Houses of 
Parliament. Sent in 1812 as ambassador to St 
Petereburg, he accompanied the Czar Alexander in 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, and was present at 
the congresses of Chatillon and Vienna. In 1814 
he was raised to the rank of earl ; and he died June 
17, 1843. — His eldest son and successor, Charles 
Murray, long known as Lord Greenock, was born 
in 1783, served in Spain and at Waterloo, after- 
wards acted in Canada, and was made a general. 
He died 16th July 1859. — A j'ounger son, SiR 
George Cathcart, was bom in 1794. Educated 
at Eton and Edinbnrgb, he entered the army in 
1810, served vrith the Russians in the campaigns of 
1812 and 1813, and as aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Wellington, was present at Quatre Bras and Water- 


Wellington, was present at Quatre Bras and Water- 
loo. After helping to suppress the Canadian re- 
bellion of 1835, and after holding the post of deputy- 
lieutenant of the Tower for five j'ears, in 1852 he 
was made governor at the Cape, with command of 
the forces, and brought to a successful end the 
harassing Kaffir war. He returned to England in 
1854 in time to be sent out to the Crimea as general 
of division. His braverj' here was conspicuous, 
especiallj' in the battle of Inkermann (November 
5), where the odds were so terribly against the 
British, and where he fell, shot through the heart. 
He was buried on the spot where he fell, which in 
his honour was named C-athcart’s Hill. Cathcart 
was the author of a verj'. valuable work entitled 
Commentaries on the War in Russia and Germany 
in IS 12-13 (Bond. 1850). See vol. v. of Kinglake’s 
Invasion of the Crimea. 

Cathc'dral, from a Greek word cathedra, 
signifying a seat. 'Thus, ‘to speak ex cathedrA,' 
is to speak as from a seat of authoritj'. The 
cathedral city is the seat of the bishop of the 
diocese, and his throne is placed in the cathedral 
church, which is the parish church of the whole 
diocese. The diocese was, in fact, ancientlj' called 
paroehui, until the application of this name to 
the smaller portions into which it was divided. 
Cathedrals varj' in rank with the dignify of the see 
to which thej' belong, and may be episcopal, archi- 
episcopal, metropolitan, or patriarchal. Ancientfy 
onfy a cathedral was styled matrix eeelesia, but now 
this title is applied to all churches, even parochial 
onfy, which have other churches or chapels depend- 
ent on them. When two cathedrals are found in 
the same town (as is sometimes the case), thej' are 
called ‘con-cathedrals.’ In the Rom.m Church the 
establishment, suppression, or union of cathedrals 
is reserved to the pope alone. A cathedral town 
has generally been understood to be entitled to 
the honours of a cify, even although the town be 
not a borough incorporate ; but in the case of Man- 
chester the claim was disallowed bj' a court of haw. 
The distinction between cathedral and collegiate 
churches consists principalfy in the see of the 
bishop being at the former. The govei-ning bodj- 
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of <v cjitliedral is callod the dean and chaptei ^i.e. 
the dean and canons who meet for corpoi'ate 
poses in tlie citapter-house of tlie cathedral. The 
property of the cathedral vests in this body. In 
England they elect the bishop of the diocese on the 
issue of a congi d'elirc fi'oin the crown, hnt as the 
person to be elected is always named, and they 
may be compelled by a mandamns to elect that 
pemon and no other, the election is merely a form. 

The bishop is ‘visitor’ of the dean and chapter, 
and the metropolitan is visitor of all cathedrals 
within his province ; while the crown holds that 
office during tlie vacancy of the archbishopric. _ In 
England, all cathedrals' are distinguished as being 
either of the old or the new foundation. The 
cathedrals of the old foundation are those which 
have from the first been served by secular canons ; 
those of the new foundation were originally 
monastic churches, and served by monks. These 
were dissolved at the Reformation, being then 
reWnded on the footing of the secular churches. 
By the Act of 1S40, all menibere of cathedmls, 
except the dean, are styled canons. Their seat 
in the cathedral is called their stall. They are 
no longer called prebendaries in most cathedrals, 
but this title is retained in the cathedrals of York, 
London, 'SVells, Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, 
Liclifield, St Davids, and St Asaph. In two 
cathedrals, Lincoln and Salisburj’, both titles are 
used simultaneously, and the holdera are styled 
‘canons and prebendaries.’ In all these cases, 
however, the prebendaries rank below tlie canons 
residentiary, and save for their slender prebends, 
arc on almost the same footing .as the ‘ honoraiy 
canons’ of recent institution, who have no share in 
the cathedral revenues or government. At St 
Davids tlie fust ‘ cnrsal prebend ’ vests in the 
crown, and the sovereign is senior prebendary of 
that cathedral. The French kings enjoyed similar 
privilege.* in six chapters, and the German emperor 
was ex ojficio canon of St Peter’s .at Rome. Canons 
must reside three months in e.ach year. Tlie Act of 
ISIO allows to the c.anons of Duriiam, Jlanchestei', 
St Paul's, and Westminster, .an income of f 1000 
per annum ; to those of every other ca^bedral in 
England, .€500. The bishop was alw.aj’s considered 
of common right to have tlie patroiiage of c.anonries, 
but formerly there were exceptions. How, the 
.ammintment to all c.anonries is vested either in 
the bi-shop or in the crown. "Wliere the bisliop is 
jiatron, he ‘ collates,’ .and the dean and chapter 
‘ induct,’ by placing the new canon in a st.all in tlie 
church. The crown appoints by lettere-patent, and 
the c.anon is installed without collation. Honorary 
canons have no emoluments, but rank after the 
canons re.sidcntiary. _ Minor canons, of whom there 
arc from two to six in each cathedial, perform the 
daily choral services. The c.athedral service is the 
usual Church of England service intoned, with an 
anthem and the )isalms chanted. For the gencr,al 
plan of cathedi'al buildings, see Cliuncil. The 
.'it English and W'elsh cathedr.als are noticed under 
their respective cities. A pro-c.athedr.al is a church 
that tcmjiorarily serves as a c.athedral. See De.an 
Gonlbnni’s Cathedral Sgslcm (1871). 

Oatlioliiicaii. .I.vcqi-ks, le.ader of the Vendc.ans 
in their obstinate rc.si.~t.anee to the French Republic, 
w.as born of bumble parentage at Pin-en-M.aime 
Lower .Anion, in 17.")fl. But a poor linon-nierchant 
at the outbreak of the Revoliitioii in the spriii"- of 
170:i. he imt himself at the head of a h.andfiil of 
stubborn recruits, and soon becunie famous for the 
counige and miccc-s of his exjdoits, the gie.atcst of 
winch was the st<inii;i,« of Cliolet. Spite of his 
own mpdesty, the snpvemo command w.as forced 
upon him after the victory of S.aumur. He inimedi- 
iitely determined to make an attack upon Nantes 
and managed to penetrate into tlie town, but wa.s 
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mortally wounded by a musket-b.all, and his troops 
immediatelv dispei-sed. He was caiiaed to St 
Florent, wliere he died twelve d.ays later, July 11, 
1793. Cathelineau was a man of great simjilicity 
and honesty of chai-acter, and his piety was such 
that he was called the Saint of Anjou. 

Catherine. See CATH.tEiXE. 

Ca'tlieter (Gr. hathicml, ‘I thnist into’) was a 
name applied indifi’erently to all instruments for 
passing along mucous canals. In modern time.s, 
however, it has generally been reserved for tubular 
rods through which fluids or air may pass, and 
is now restricted to those used for emptying the 
nrinaiw bladder, and those used for in.iecting air 
or fluids into the Eustachian tube (Eustaclii.an 
Catheter). The Ciutheter for the former purpose 
is a v'eiy old surgical instrument. The ancients 
made tlieii-s of copper, which accumulated ver- 
digris. In the 9th centuiy silver was substituted 
bj° the Arabian surgeons as a cleanlier metal, and 
is still used by all who are not obliged, for econom- 
ical reasons, to have their catheters made of 
German silver or pewter. The urinaiy catheter 
for the male varies in length from 10 to 11 inches j 
the female catheter need not be more than 4 or 5 
inches. The form is a matter of less importance, 
but most surgeons prefer an instrument straight to 
within the last few inches of its length ; the hatter 
•sliould be curved into the segment of a small circle. 
Others, however, use a double curve, and indeed 
ne.arly eveiy surgeon has a peculiar fancy in this 
respect. Flexiwe catheters are made of gum 
elastic (see Bougie), which may be used either 
.alone or supported on a wire. Many other materials 
have been proposed, but vulcanised india-nibber is 
the only one generally in use. The Eustachian 
catheter is generally made of metal or vulcanite, 6 
or 7 inches in leimth, with the last inch or less 
slightly curved. It is introduced into the Eus- 
tacliian tube along the floor of the nose, and air 
or fluid, as may be necessary, forced along it by 
.an india-rubber b.ag which can be attached to it. 
Sec E.tR (Diseases of). 

Oa'tliortc. See Aeode. 

Catholic and Apostolic Clnu'cli is the 

only name recognised by those often termed ‘Irving- 
ites’— a name which they repudiate as implying 
that they .are sectarians and followeis of a man. 
In the winter of 1829-30 the Rev. Edward living 
(q.v.), then a minister of tlie Scotch Church, 
Regent Square, London, delivered a series of 
lectures on spiritual gifts, in which he maintained 
that those iniich we are in the habit of calling 
‘ extraordinaiy ’ or ‘miraculous’ were not meant 
to be confined to the primitive church, but to be 
continued through the whole period of the present 
ilispensation. About the same time, as if to con- 
firm the views of the great preacher, there occurred 
at Port-Glasgow, in the west of Scotland, and else- 
where, certain strange phenomen.a. It was alleged 
that miraculous acts of healing had happened, and 
that the gift of tongues h.ad returned. After 
what seemed to be a suflicient investigation on the 
part of some of the members of Mr Irving’s church. 
It w.as concluded tli.at the manifestations ivere 
genuine. _ Siniilnr manifestations shortly after 
occurred in his own church, which were also pro- 
nounced to bo gcmiiiie. They wore held to be of 
two kinds : 1st, spc.aking in tongues, and 2d, pro- 
j)lie.sying. As the fonner bore no re.seniblanco to 
any language with which men were conversant, it 
wa.s believed to bo .strictly .an ‘ unknown tongue,’ 
tlie Holy Ghost ‘nsing the tongue of man a.s a .sign 
in a iii.annor which neither his own intellect could 
< 1101010 , nor that of any other man c<miprehend.' 
Ihe batter, ‘ prophesying,’ consisted chiefly of ‘ex- 
iiortations to holine.'-s, light upon Scriiiture, open- 
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ings of prophecy, and explanations of symbols.’ In 
1831 Irving was deposed from his office for heresy 
hy the Church of Scotland, hut meanwhile the 
truths of which he was so eminent an exponent 
had been assuming a more definite shape. He died 
in 1S34. It was not till July 1835 that the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church took definite ecclesiastical 
shape. With this organisation Irving had no con- 
cern, nor had he anticipated it. 

The organisation comprises a fourfold ministrj' 
(Ezek. i. and Eph. iv.)^lst, ‘Apostle;’ 2d, 
'Prophet;' 3d, 'Evangeffst ; ’ and 4tli, ‘Pastor.’ 
'The apostles are invested with spiritual preroga- 
tives ; they alone can minister the Holy Ghost by 
the la5dng on of hands, directly or by delegation ; 
through them the mysteries of God are unfdded to 
the church ; and they decide on matters of order and 
discipline. Nothing that occurs in any church in 
the way of ‘prophetic utterance’ can be authorita- 
tively explainecl save hy them ; and the various 
‘angels of the churches’ are bound to bring all 
such utterances under their cognisance. Tlie func- 
tion of the ‘prophet’ has been already indicated. 
The work of an ‘ evangelist ’ consists in declaring 
the truths of the gospel, and bringing home to 
the church generally the principles taught by 
apostles. The office of tlie ‘pastor’ is that of 
ministering to the help and comfort of the vari- 
ous members of the nock. The ‘ angel ’ of the 
Catholic Apostolic congregation corresponds in a 
limited sense to the bishop of other Christian 
defiominations ; but he has only the rank of angel- 
pastor in the universal church. 'The ministers of 
each fuU congregation comprise an angel, with a 
foui'-foM ministr}’ (consisting of elders, prophets, 
evangelists, and pastors), and a ministry of deacons 
to give diaconal instruction and to take charge of 
temjioral matters. The ministry is supported by 
tithes, the people giving a tenth of their income 
for the support of the priesthood. The ordinary 
affairs of the church are managed by the angel in 
a council of deacons, or if needful, of priests and 
deacons. The whole organisation is based on the 
types of the Mosaic tabernacle, in which the con- 
stitution of the Christian church is held to have 
been shadowed forth. 

The congregation of this communion do not arro- 
gate to themselves the title of the Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church. There is but one church built on 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets; the 
members of it throughout the world are not bap- 
tised into any section — Greek, Roman, Protestant, 
established, or non-established — but into the Eter- 
nal Trinity. A community of them liolding the 
views above indicated regard themselves as a 
congregation of the Catholic and Apostolic Church 
assemUing at a given place. 

The Catholic and Apostolic Church does not differ 
from other Christian bodies in regard to the com- 
mon doctrines of the Cliristian religion ; it only 
accepts, in what it considers to be a fuller and more 
real sense, the phenomena of Christian life. It 
believes that the wonder, mystery, and miracle 
of the apostolic times were not accidental, but 
are essential to the divinely instituted chinch 
of God, and expressive of its supernatural life, 
whereby a peoples are preparing lor the second 
advent of Christ, the hope of which is held in 
instant expectation. It is held that the end of 
this dispensation has two phases— the gathering of 
a first-fruits, and the subsequent great harvest, 
of which it is the earnest. The doctrine of Symbol- 
ism is firmly maintained, of which the most marked 
feature regards the mystical presence of the Lord 
under the elements of bread and wine, duly con- 
secrated by the words of the institution and the 
presence of the Holy Ghost. Both transubstantia- 
tion and consubstantiation are repudiated. There 


are services daily at 6 .o’clock A.M. and 5 P.M. ; 
prayei-s at 9 A.M. and 3 P.M. ; the litany eveiw 
Wednesday and Friday; and the eucharist is cele- 
brated everj^ Lord’s Day, or, where there are clergj^ 
enough, daily. The liturgjq, dating from 1842, is 
mainly based on those of the Greek, Roman and 
Anglican liturgies, with additional prayers. Lights 
and incense are used; and the vestments (sur- 
plice, alb, cope, chasuble, and stole) are similar 
to those of the Roman communion. The Catholic 
and Apostolic Church has established itseU not 
only in the United Kingdom and its colonies, but 
on, the Continent and in the United States. 

See the Liturgy of the Divine Offices, and The 
Purpose of God in Creation and Bedemption (6th 
ed. 1888). Miller’s History and Doctrines of 
Irvingisni (1878) is not authoritative, but contains 
much matter of interest. 

Catholic Church. The term catholic liter- 
ally signifies ‘universal.’ The phrase Catholic 
Church is therefore equivalent to ‘univereal church,’ 
and cannot properly be applied to anv particular sect 
or hody, such as the Roman, Anglican, Genevan, 
Reformed, Lutheran, or Presbyterian, all of which 
form merely portions more or less pure of the 
‘ church univereal. ’ It occurs for the first time in the 
pseudo-Ignatian Epistle to the Smyrnfcans. It was 
tii-st employed from about 160 A.D. to mark the 
difference between the orthodox ‘ universal ’ Chris- 
tian church and the various sects of tlie Gnostic 
heretics ; though, afterwards, it served also to 
distinguish the all-embracing Christian church 
from tlie religious exclusiveness of the pre-Christian 
ages, in whicli the church was restricted to a single 
’ nation. The formal piinciple of the Catholic 
Church is thus expressed in the famous canon of 
Vincentius of Lerinum (434 A.D.), ‘Quodubique, 
quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum e.st’-~ 
i.e. the marks of the Catholic Church are U7ii. 
vcrsality, antimiity, a,ndu7iity. The name has been 
retained by tlie Church of Rome, which claims 
to be the visible successor of the primitive one; 
and although Protestant divines have been careful 
to deny its applicability to a church which the.y 
consider essentially changed by the corrupt accre- 
tions of centuries, yot the term Catholic is still used 
by the populace of almost every Protestant country 
as synonymous with Roman Catholic, so that from 
their minds all conception of the literal meaning 
of the word has vanished. For an account of the 
Church of Rome, see article Roman C.a.tholic 
Church. 

Catholic Creditor, in the law of Scotland, 
is one whose debt is secured over several or the 
whole subjects belonging to the debtor — e.g. over 
two or more heritable estates. Questions of diffi- 
culty arise where one of these subjects is also 
hardened with other securities, but the other is 
burdened only with the catholic security. In such 
circumstances the catholic creditor is bound so to 
exercise his right as not unnecessaiily to injure the 
securities of the other creditors. Thus, if he draw 
his whole debt from that subject on which there 
are other burdens postponed to his security, he must 
a-ssign to the iiostponed creditora his security over 
the unburdened subject. 

Catholic Emancipation. After the Re- 
formation, both in England and in Scotland, 
Roman Catholics were subjected to many penal 
regulations and restrictions. As late as 1780 the 
law of England — which was actually enforced 
in 1764-65 — made it felony in a foreign Catholic 
priest, and high treason in one who was a native 
of the kingdom, to teach the doctrines or perform 
divine service according to the rites of his church. 
Catholics were debaived from acquiring land by 
purchase. Pereons educated abroad in the Catholic 
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faith were declared incapable of succeeding to real 
proportv, and their estates were forfeited to the 
next Protestant heir. A son or other nearest rela- 
tion being a Protestant, was empowered to take 
pn^ses'^ion of the estate of his Cath^ic father or 
other kinsman during his life. A Catholic w^ 
di-nualified from undertaking the giianlianship 
even of Catholic children. Catholics were e.xcluded 
from the legal profession, and it was presumed 
that a Protestant lawyer who mamed a Catholic 
had adopted the faith of his wife. It was a capital 
offence for a Catholic priest to celebrate a marriage 
between a Protestant and Catholic. Such was the 
.state of the law, not only in England but in Ireland, 
where the large majority of the population adhered 
to the old faith. In Scotland, also. Catholics were 
prohibited from purchasing or taking by succession 
landed property. The ine.vpediency and irrational- 
itv of imposing fetters of this description on persons 
not suspected of disloyalty, and from whom danger 
was no longer apprelicnded, began about 1778 to 
occupy the attention of liberal-minded statesmen ; 
and in 1780 Sir George Saville introduced a bill for 
the repeal of some of the most severe disqualifica- 
tions in the case of such Catholics as would submit 
to a proposed test. This test included an oath of 
allegiance to the sovereign, and abjuration of the 
Pretender, a declaration of disbelief in the several 
doctrines, that it is lawful to put individuals to 
death on pretence of their being heretics ; that no 
faith is to he kept with heretics ; that princes ex- 
communicated may he deposed or put to death ; 
and that the pone is entitled to any temporal juris- 
diction within tiie realm. The hill, from the opera- 
tion of which Scotland was exempted, eventually 
passed into law. An attempt which had been 
made at the same time to obtain a like measure of 
relief for the Catholic-s of Scotland, was defeated by 
an outburst of religious fanaticism. The populace 
of Edinburgh, stirred up by a body called ‘The 
Coniniittoe for the Protestant Interest,’ attacked 
and set fire to the Catholic chapel and the 
liouse.s of the clergy and of such persons as were 
suspected to be favourable to Catliolic relief. The 
frenzy spread to England, where a ‘ Protestant 
.Vsociation ’ had been formed to opjiose the resolu- 
tions of the legislature (see Gordon, Lord 
Georok). In 1791 a hill was passed affording 
further relief to such Catliolics as would sign a 
protest against the temporal power of the pope, 
and Ids authority to release from civil obligations; 
and in the following year, by the statute 33 Geo. 
111. chap. 44, the most highly penal of tlie restric- 
tions hearing on the Scottish Catholic.s were re- 
moved witiiout opposition, a form of oath and 
declaration being prescribed, on taking which they 
could freely piircli.ase or inherit landed property. 

Endeavours were made at the same time hj' the 
Irish parliament to get riil of the more important 
disqualifications, and place Ireland on an equality 
in point of religious freedom with England. In 
37SO Grattan carried Ids resolution that the king 
and parliament of Ireland could alone make laws 
that would hind tlic Iri*-!!, ami separation from 
England was urged as the alternative with repeal 
of the disqualifying statutes. The agitation cul- 
minated in the Irish rchellion of 179S ; the union of 


I III uiiamo ro redeem owing to the kin"S 
scruples about his coronation oath, and Pitt re- 
signed. Mcainimo, in England, Catholics con- 
tinued subject to many minor disabilities which 
the above-mentioned acts failed to remove. They 
were c.xcluilcil from sitting in parliament, anil 
ftom enjoying nmnorons offices, franchises, and 
civil nglite, by the requirement of signing the 
declaration ngain-t transuhstaiitiation, the invoca- 
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tion of saints, and the sacrifice of the mass. In 
the ' early part of this centiiiy many measures 
were proposed for the removal of these disi^ualifi- 
cations, and in 1813 and succeeding j-ears one 
bill after another for this end was thrown out. 
Fox, Grenville, Canning, Castlereagh, and Burdett 
were among those who made efl'orts in the^ direc- i 
tion of emancipation. iSIeanwhile, the agitation j 
on the subject among the Catholics themselves 
gi-eatly increased, and in 1824 it assumed an organ- 
ised shape by the formation of the ‘ Boman Catho- 
lic Association’ in Ireland, with its systematic 
collections for the ‘ Catholic rent.’ The Duke of 
Wellington, who for a long time felt great repug- 
nance to admit the Catholic claims, -was at last 
brought to the conviction that the security of the 
empire would he imperilled by further resisting 
them, and in 1829 a measure was introduced by the 
duke’s ministiy for Catholic emancipation. An 
act having been firet passed for the suppression 
of the Roman Catholic Association— which had 
already voted its own dissolution — the celebrated 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill was introduced by 
Peel in the House of Commons on tlie_ Sth of 
March, and after passing both Houses, received the 
royal assent on the 13tli April. By tiffs act (10 
Geo. IV. chap. 7) an oath is substituted for the 
oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, 
on taking which Catholics may sit and vote in 
either House of Parliament, and be admitted to 
most other offices from which they were before 
excluded. They, however, continue to be excluded 
from the offices of Guardian and Justice or Regent 
of the United Kingdom, Lord Chancellor,^ Lord 
Keeper, or Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal of 
Great Britain or Ireland, and Lord High Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. As members of corporations they could 
not vote in the disposal of churchy propeity or 
patronage. Rut the public use of their insignia^ of 
office, and of episcopal titles and names, was denied 
them ; the extension of monachism was prohihiteil ; 
and it was enacted that the number of Jesuits 
should not he increased, and that they should 
henceforth he subject to registration. By the 
Acts 7 and 8, and 9 and 10 Viet., most of the acts 
still in force against Catholics were removed ; 30 
and 31 Viet, removed a still remaining disability, 
the office of Chancellor of Ireland being thronn 
open ; though a Catholic priest may not sit in the 
House of Commons. For the prohibition (ulti- 
mately repealed ) against the assumption of eccle--ias- 
tical titles in lespect of places in tlie United King- 
dom, see Ecclesi.\stical Titles Assumption 
Act. See also O’Connell, Abjuration, Allegi- 
ance ; and the History of Catholic Emancipation, 
by W. J. Amherst, S.J. (2 vols. 1886). 

Catholic EpistlcS; the name given, according 
to Clemens Alexandriniis and Origen, to certain 
epistles addressed not to particular churches or 
individuals, but either to the church universal or 
to a large and indefinite circle of readers. Origin- 
ally the Catholic Ejiihtles comprised only the first 
epistle of John and the first of Peter, Imt at least 
ap early as the _3d centpry, and e.specially after the 
time of Eiisehius, they ilicluded also the Epfstlc-s 
of James, of Jude, the 2d of Peter, and the 2d and 
3d of John. These seven thus constituted the 
Catholic Epistles, although tlie genuineness and 
authenticity of the last-mentioned five were not 
universally acknowledged ; hut the de.signation 
commended itself as supplying a convenient dis- 
tinction of these lettera from the fourteen hearing 
the name of Paul ; and this very incorporation witli 
epistles whoso canonicity was not questioned, natu- 
rally had the effect of conliriiffng their authority, 
s6 that in a short time the entire seven came to he 
considered a jiortion of flic canon. 
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Catholics, Old. See Old Catholics. 

Catholikos • is the title of the head of the 
Armenian Church. See Armenia. 

Catili'na, Lucius Sergius, the Roman con- 
spirator, was born about the year 108 B.C. of an 
ancient patrician hut impoverished family. His 
youth was stained witli profligacy and crime. 
He attached himself to the party of Sulla, and 
revelled in the bloodshed and confusion that dis- 
gi-aced its triumph. His body was capable of 
enduring anj' labour or fatigue, and his mind was 
masterful, resolute, and remorseless. Despite Jiis 
infamies he was elected prietor in the year 68 B.C., 
apd next year governor of Africa, but was dis- 
qualified as a candidate for the consulship in 66 by 
■ charges of maladministration in his province. . Dis- 
appointed thus in his ambition, and burdened with 
debts, he saw no hope for himself but in the 
chances of a political revolution, and therefore 
entered into a conspiracy, including many other 
young Roman nobles, in morals and circumstances 
like himself. Tlie plot, however, was revealed to 
Cicero by Fulvia, mistress of one of tlie con- 
spirators. Operations were to commence with the 
assassination of Cicero in the Campus Martins, but 
the latter was kept aware of every step of the 
conspiracy, and contrived to frustrate the whole 
design. In the night of November 6 (63 B.C.), 
Catiline assembled his confederates, and explained 
to them a new plan for assassinating Cicero ; for 
bringing up the Tuscan army (which he had 
seduced- from its allegiance ), under Manlius, from 
the encampment at Ftesulaj ; for setting lire to 
Rome, and p.utting to death the hostile senators 
and citizens. In the course of a few hours, every- 
thing was made kno\vn to Cicero. Accordingly, 
when the chosen assassins came to the house of the 
consul, on pretence of a visit, they were immedi- 
ately repulsed. Two days later, (Catiline with Iiis 
usual reckless audacity, appeared in the senate, 
when Cicero — who had received intelligence that 
the insurrection had already bi'oken out in Etruria 
— commenced the celebrated invective beginning : 
Qimisquo tandem ahntire, Catilina, patientia 
nostra ? ( ‘ How long now, Catiline, will you abuse 
our patience?’) The conspirator was confounded, 
not by the keenness of Cicero’s attack, but by the 
minute knowledge he displayed of the plot. His 
attempt at a reply was miserable, and was drowned 
in cries of execration. 'With curses on his lips, he 
rushed out. of the senate, and escaped from Rome 
during the night. Catiline and Manlius were now 
denounced as traitors, and an army under the 
consul Antonius was sent against tliem. The 
conspiratore who remained in Rome, of whom the 
chief were Lentulus and Cethegus, were at once 
arrested. After a great debate in tlie senate 
(December 5), in which Cwsar and Cato took a 
leading part on opposite sides, the conspirators 
were condemned to death. The sentence was 
executed tliat night in prison. The insurrections in 
several parts of Italy were meanwhile suppressed ; 
many who had resorted to Catiline’s camp in 
Etruria deserted when they heard what had taken 
place in' Rome, and his intention to proceed into 
Gaul was frustrated. In the beginning of Januarj' 
he returned by Pistoria (now Pistoja) into Etruria, 
where he encountered the forces under Antonins, 
and after a desperate battle in which he fought 
with more than the courage of desiiair, he was 
defeated and slain. Catiline’s appearance was in 
perfect keeping with his character. His face was 
reckless and defiant in expression, and haggard 
with a sense of crime ; his eyes were wild and 
bloodshot; his gait restless and unsteady from 
nightly debauchery and the constant fever of in- 
satiable and disappointed ambition. The BcUum 


CatUinarium of Sallust is perhaps the greatest 
masterpiece in any literature of a history in 
miniature. 

Cat- Islaiifl. See Bahamas. 

Catkin [amcnhim). Although the vegetative 
growth of all inflorescences tends to be more or less 
shortened and compressed in consequence of their 
reproductive purpose, we hai’e tliis pecu]iarl3' mani- 
fested in the catkin, which is a crowded spike or 
tuft of small unisexual flowers with reduced scfi.le- 
like bracts. Examples are found in the willow, 
ha^el, oak, birch, alder, &c. (q.v.). In some, 
as in the hazel and oak, the male flowers onlj' are 





1, Slioot of Birch in spring, bearing large terminal Male 
(6) and Female (n) Catkins. 2, Shoot of Birch in 
autumn with ripe Female Catkin. 3, Female Catkin 
of AVillow. 

in catkins, tiie female catkin of the flower being 
reduced to a few brown scales, while the female 
floivers of the oak are solitaiy, eacli on its oivn 
hranchlet. Male catkins fall ofl' after shedding 
their pollen, and even during life are frequentty 
weak and pendulous, like the stamens of grasses, 
but these consequences of extremelj’’ reduced vege- 
tative life become no doubt also of advantage at 
first in developing, and later in scattering, the 
pollen. 

CJatUn, George, one of the first authorities on 
the habits of the North American Indians, was 
born in Pennsjdvania in 1796. He was bred to the 
larv, but soon turned to drawing and painting, 
which he had taught himself. In 1832 he went to 
tlie Far IVest to study the native Indians, and spent 
the next eight j^ears among tliem, everjwvhere 
painting portraits of individuals (not less than -170 
full length) and pictures illustrative of life and 
manners, wliich are now in the National bluseum 
at 'Washington. Gatlin next travelled (1852-57) 
in South and Central America, and lived in Europe 
until 1871. At London in 1841 he published his 
learned and amplj' illustrated Manners, Customs, 
and Condition of the North American Indians, and 
in 1844 The North American Portfolio. He died at 
Jei'Sej' Citj’, December 2.3, 1872. Other books are 
Notes of Eight Years in Europe The Breath 

of Life, or hlal-Ecspiration ( 1861 ), on the benefit of 
keeping one’s moutli alwaj's closed. 

Oatiuillt, or Catnep {Nep'eta Cataria), a 
labiate herb, very common in North Ameilca, of 
which the peculiar fragi'ance is verj’ attractive to 
cats, much in the same waj’ as valerian. 
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Cato. DIO^■YSHJS, is the nainei)refixed to a httle 
volume of moral precepts in veree, winch was a 
<weat favourite during the middle ages, but the 
mithor of which is unknou-n. Its usual title is 
nioiiysi'i Caionis Distichu dc Moribns ad dib7im. 
It hemns with a preface addressed by the supposed 
autlior to liis son, after which come fifty-six injunc- 
tions of rather a simple character, such as j>ar- 
cittciu ajiia* Hext folloiv 16-1 moral precepts, each 
expressed in two dactylic hexametere, the whole 
monotheistic in tone without being distmctly Chris- 
tian. The book was early translated into uiost of 
tlie western languages. An English version by 
Benedict Burgh was printed by Caxton before 1479. 
A good edition is Hauthal’s (Berlin, 1869). 

Cato, ISlAKCUS PORCIU.S, frequently suraamed 
Ccnsorhis or Censor, also Sapiens ( ‘ the wise ’), and 
afterwards Priscus or Major— to extinguish him 
from Ills gieat-grandson, Cato of Utica — ^ivas bom 
at Tusculum in 234 b.g. He was brought up on 
ills father’s farm in the Sabine countrj', and here he 
learned to love the simple and severe manners^ of 
ids Roman forefathers. He made his first campaign 
in his seventeenth year, distinguished himself Jit 
the capture of Tarentum (209), at the defeat of 
Hasdrabal on the Metaurus (207), and in the later 
years of the second Punic war. At the same time 
lie liad been making himself a reputation as an 
orator and statesman. He became qujestor in 20_4, 
and served under the pro-consul Scipio Africanus in 
Sicily and Africa, denouncing his commander’s 
luxiuy and extravagance on his return to Rome. 
He was jcdile in 199, and pra?tor the folloiring 
year, when he obtained Sardinia as his province. 
So hi"!! was his reputation for capacity and virtue, 
that in 195, although his family Iiad hitherto been 
unknown, he was raised to the consulship. Spain 
fell to him as his proiince, and here he showed such 
I'igour and military genius in cru.shing a formidable 
insurrection, that in the following year he was 
honoured by a tnumjih. In 191 he served in the 
campaign against Antiochus, and to him the grejit 
victorj- won lyt Thermopyhe was mainly due. He 
now turned himself strenuously to civil afl'airs, and 
strove witli all his miglit to stem the tide of Greek 
refinement and luxmy, and advocate a I'eturn to 
a simpler and stricter social life after the ancient 
Roiiinn pattern. In 187 he opposed the granting of 
a triuiiipli to M. Fulvius Nobilior after his return 
froni .-Fltolia victorious, on the ground that he was 
too indulgent to his soldiei's, that he cherished 
literary tastes, and even kept poets in his camp. 
These rude prejudices of Cato were not accejitabie 
to the senate, and his opposition was fniitless. In 
184 Cato ii’as elected censor, and discharged so 
rigorously the dutie.s of his office that the epithet 
Cdisonits, formerly applied to all persons in the 
same station, became liis permanent surname. He 
repaired the watercourees, paved the reservoirs, 
cleansed the drains, raised the rents paid by the 
publicans for the fanning of the taxe.s, and 
dimini.shed the contract prices paid by the state to 
the undertakers of public works. ' Jlore que.stion- 
alde reforms were those in regard to the price of 
slaves, dress, furniture, equip, age, and the like, 
(..ood and bad innovations he ojiposed with equal 
anmiosiiy and intolerance, and hi.s despotism in 
enforcing his own idea of decency may be illustrated 
from the fact that he degraded IManilius, a man of 
pr.etonan rank, for having ki.ssed his wife in his 
daughter .s presence in ojien day. 

Ill the ye.ar 1,5 Cato w.as sent to Cartlmge to 
.arbitrate between the Carthaginians and Kin<' 
.Ma-inis.-a, and was so impre.ssed bv the dangerous 
power of Ciuthage that ever afterwards he ended 
every sjieech m the .sen.atc-liouso— whatever the 
immediate subject might be-witli the well-known 
M ords : Celernni ccnseo Carthayincm cssc ddendam ’ 


( ‘ For the rest, I vote that Carthage must be de- 
stroyed ’ ). Cato died in the year 149, at the age ’ 
of 85. He had been twice married, and in his 
eightieth j'ear his second wife bore him a son, the 
grandfather of Cato of Utica. Cato treated his 
slaves 'with old-fashioned harehness and cruelty, 
and in his old age became greedy of gain, although 
it cannot be said that his avarice impaired his 
honesty. He wrote several works, of which only 
the Be Sc Rvstica (ed. by Keil, Leip. 1882), a 
kind of collection of the rules of good husbandrj-, 
has come down to us. There exist but a few frag- 
ments of his Origincs, a summary of the Roriian 
annals. These 'are reprinted by Jordan (Leip. 
1860). Of his speeches, which were read with 
approval by Cicero, none remain. We posse.ss his 
life as written by Cornelius Nepos, Plutarch, and 
Aurelius Victor. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, named Cato the 
Younger, or Cato Uticensis (from the place of 
his death), was bom 95 B.C. Having lost, during 
childhood, both parents, he was educated in the 
house of his uncle, M. Livius Dnisus, and, even in 
his boyhood, gave proofs of his decision and strength 
of character. In the year 72 B.c. he served with 
distinction in the campaign against Spartacus, but 
without finding satisfaction in niilitaiy life, though 
he proved himself a good soldier. From Mace- 
donia, where he was military tribune in 67, he went 
to Pergamus in search of the Stoic philosopher, 
Athenodonis. He brought him back to liis camp, 
and induced him to proceed with him to Rome, 
where he spent the time partly in philosophical 
studies, and partly in forensic discussions. Desir- 
ous of honestly qualifying himself for the qurestor-^ 
ship, he commenced to study all the financial' 
questions connected with it. Immediately _ after 
liis election he introduced, in spite of violent 
opposition from those interested, a rigorous reform 
into the treasury offices. He guitted the qujestor- 
ship at the appointed time amid general applause. 
In 63 B.C. he was elected tribune, and also de- 


livered his famous speech on the conspiracy of 
Catiline, in which he denounced Ctesar as an 
accomplice of that politieal desperado, and deter- 
niined the sentence of the senate. Strongly dread- 
ing the inlluence of unbridled greatness, and not ' 
diseerning that an imperial genius — like that of 
Cajsar — ^ivas the only thing that could remedy 
the evils of th.at overgrown monster, the Roman 
Republic, he commenced a career of what now 
appeal's to us blind pragmatical opposition to the 
three most powerful men in Rome — Crassus, Poni- 
pey, and Ca'sar. Cato was a noble but strait-laced 
theorist, who lacked the intuition into circum- 
stances which belongs to men like Ciesar and 
Cromwell. His first opposition to Pompey was 
succe.ssful ; but his opposition to C.a’sar’s consulate 
for the year 59 not only failed, but even served to 
hasten the formation of the first triumvirate be- 
tween Ciesar, Pompey, and Crassus. He was after- 
wards forced to side with Pompey, who had with- 
drawn from his connection with C'resar, and become 
reconciled to the aristocracy. After tlie battle of 
Pliai-salia (48), Cato intended to join Pomjiev, but 
hearing the new.s of his death, escaped into Africa, 
where lie was elected commander by the p.artisans 
1 of Pompey, but resigned the post in favour of 
Metellus Scipio, and undertook the defence of 
Ltiaa. Here, when he -had tidings of Ciesar’s 
decisive victorj- over Scipio at Thapsus (46), Clato, 
finding that his troDjis were wliolly intimidated, 
advised the Roman senators and knights to escape 
froin Utica, .and make terms witli the victor, Imt 
prohibited all_interce.%sions on his own behalf. He 
re.solved to die rather th.an .surrender, and, after 
spending the night in reading Plato’s P/iwdo, com- 
mitted suicide by stabbing himself in the breast. 
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His example was move fruitful in results than the 
, achievements of his life, for he became the typical 
example of the stoic that kindled to imitation the 
imaginations of the noblest Romans for two cen- 
turies under the empire. ' 

Cat-o’-niiie-tails. See Flogging. 

Catoptrics is that division of geometrical' 
optics which treats of the phenomena of light 
incident upon the surfaces of bodies, and reflected 
therefrom. See Optics. 

Cato Street Conspiracy, a plot formed in 
London in 1820 by a handful of crazy inffians for 
the murder of Lord Castlereagh and the other 
ministere of the crovm, so called from the place of 
meeting in Cato Street, Edgeware Road. As usual 
the plot was revealed beforehand to the police by 
one of the gang, and accordingly the conspirators 
were seized, after a short scuffle, in a stable in 
Cato Street. Arthur Thistlewood, the ringleader, 
and four of his dupes, were hanged, while five more 
were transported for life. 

Catrail (also known as the Piets' Work or Piets' 
Work Ditch ) is the name applied to the remains of 
a large earthwork, about 50 miles in length, which, 
beginning at Torwoodlee Hill, near the junction of 
the Gala Water with the Tweed, mns with a semi- 
circular sweep southward through the counties of 
Selkirk and Roxburgh to a point under Peel Fell, 
in the Cheviots. The earthwork consisted of a 
deep ditch, with a rampart on each side, and varied 
in breadth from 20 to 26 feet. The cultivation of 
land and other causes have resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the ramparts in many places. The Catrail 
was first described by Gordon in his Itinerarimn 
Septentrionale (1726), and since then has been fhe 
suRjeot of much speculation among antiquaries. 
For a full description' of the Catrail, see paper in 
Transactions of the Berwickshire Naturalists^ Club 
for 1880, by James Small, F.S.A. • An account of 
the various theories which have been promulgated 
regarding the Catrail will be found in Blackwood's 
Magazine for 1888. 

Cats, Jacob, a Dutch statesman and poet, was 
born at Brouwershaven, in Zeeland, in 1577, and 
after studying law at Leyden and Orleans, finally 
settled at Middelburg. He rose to high offices in 
the state, and was twice sent as anfijassador to 
England, first in 1627, and again in 1652, while 
Cromwell was at the head of afiaii-s. From this 
time till his death, September 1660, he lived in 
retirement at his 'vdlla near the Hague. Here he 
wrote his autobiography, which, however, was not 
published until 1709. As a poet, ‘Father Cats’ 
enjoyed the highest popularity. His poems are 
characterised by simplicity, rich fancj', clearness, 
homely vigour, and purity of style, and by their 
excellent moral tendency ; while throughout are 
richly scattered those shrewd maxims and -vyorldly- 
wise axioms which have been so dear to his prac- 
tical counti-j'men. The most highly prized of his 
productions were the Houxvelyk, and the Trouwnng 
(a series of romantic stories relating to remarkable 
marriages), and the Spiegel van den Ouden cn 
Nicinven Tyd. His works were first collected in a 
folio volume in 1658. A late edition is that by 
Wolterink (Dordrecht, 1878-82). 

Cat’s-eye, a beautiful variety of chalcedonic 
quartz receiving its name from the resemblance 
which the reflection of light from it, especially 
when cut en cahochon, or in a convex form, is 
supposed to exhibit to the light that seems to 
emanate from the interior of the eye of a cat. It 
has a sort of pearlj^ appearance, and is chatoyant, 
or characterised by a tine play of light, which is 
supposed to result from the parallel airangement of 
fine fibres of some foreign substance, such as ami- 
106 . 


antlius, or of minute hollow tubules similarly 
arranged. It is of various colours, and is obtained 
chiefly from India and Ceylon, but occurs also in 
the Harz. A chatoyant variety of felspar has been 
sometimes confounded with cat’s-eye. 

Catskill, a village of New York, U.S., on the 
Hudson, 34 miles SSE. of Albany by rail. Pop..^4320. 

Catskill Moiiiitaiiis, a group of mountains 
in the state of New York, U.S., west of the 
Hudson River, and south of the Mohawk. The}- 
belong to the Appalachian system, and are con- 
tinuous northward with the Helderbergs, south- 
ward with the Shawangunks, south-westward with 
the Delaware Mountains, and westward with a 
high plateau which occupies much of the region of 
the southern half of Western New York, and apart 
of the northern counties of Pennsylvania. The 
Catskills proper cover about 5000 sq. m. , chiefly in 
Greene County, N.Y. Some peaks reach nearly 
4000 feet in height. The mountains generally 
have steep and often precipitous ascents, and their 
sunmiits are broad and rocky. The deep valleys 
or ‘ cloves ’ of this region, with almost perpendicular 
walls, form a remarkable scenic feature. What is 
known as ‘ the Catskill red sandstone ’ is regarded 
by most geologists as the very latest formed of the 
Devonian strata of North America. The moun- 
tains are well wooded, and afford manj- summer- 
resorts for the people of the larger cities. See 
Se.aring’s Land of Rip Vaxi Winkle (1885). 
Cat’s-tail. See Bulrush. 

Cat’s-tail Grass. See Tuiothy Grass. 

Cat'taro, a strongly fortified port in the Aus- 
trian crown-land of Dalmatia, lies at the head 
of the Gulf of Cattaro, 40 miles SE. of Ragusa, 
under the steep Montenegrin hills. Cattaro has 
a cathedra], a naval school, and a population of 
3000, chiefly engaged in the Montenegrin trade. 
At one time the capital of a small republic, the 
town in 1420 joined the republic of Venice, and 
after varied fortunes was handed over to Austria in 
1814 by the treaty of Vienna. — The Gulf of Cattaro, 
an inlet of the Adriatic, consists of three basins or 
lakes, connected by straits of about half a mile in 
breadth. Its length is 19 miles, and its depth from 
15 to 20 fathoms. 

Cattegat, or Kattegat, the bay or arm of the 
sea between the east coast of Jutland and the west 
coast of Sweden, to the north of the Danish islands. 
It is connected with the Baltic Sea by the Great 
and Little Belt (q.v.), and by the Sound ; and the 
Skager Rack (q.v.) connects it with the North Sea. 
The length of the Cattegat is about 150 miles, .and 
its greatest breadth 85 miles. Its greatest depth is 
36 Fathoms, but it has numerous sand-b.anks ; and 
navigation is rendered more dangerous by its strong 
currents and violent storms. The Danish shores are 
low, with stretches of sand or reefs, but the Swedish 
shore is very steep and rocky. 

Cattermole, George, water-colour painter and 
book-illustrator, was born at Dickleborough, Nor- 
folk, Sth August 1800. He began life as a topo- 
graphical draftsman. At the age of sixteen he was 
engaged upon Britton’s English Cathedrals, and 
in 1830 he visited Scotland to obtain materials for 
his fine series of illustrations to the AVaverley 
Novels. He was soon known as a brilliant designer, 
and was largely, employed by the publishers, con- 
tributing to the annuals, his best work of this 
class being the illustrations to his brother, the Rev. 
C. Cattermole’s Historical A unval, dealing with the 
period of the Giril AA’ar. In 1822 lie was elected an 
associate exhibitor, and in 1833 a member, of the 
AA'ater-colour Society, to whose exhibitions he con- 
tributed ‘Sir AA’alter Raleigh witnessing the Execu- 
tion of the Earl of Essex’ (1839), ‘Old English 
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and others of liis best water-colours, examples of j 
which mav be studied in the South Kensington 
Museun). " He retired from the society m 1850, and 
turned Ids attention to oil-painting, exhibiting ‘A 
Terrible Secret,’ a work in this medium, in the 
lioyal Academy of 1863. He died at Clapham 
Common, 2tth ifuly 1868. As an artist he was dis- 
tinguLshed by great versatility, and by considerable 
power of grouping and composition. He was learned 
in costume, and his works show much dramatic 
feeling. He gained a iimt-class gold medal at the 
Paris Exposition of 1855, and was a member of the 
Royal Academy at Ansterdam, and of the Belgian 
Society of Water-colour Painters. 

Catti. or CiiATTl, a German people, enoneousty 
included by Cicsar under the name Suevi (q.v-l, 
who inhabited a countrj' pretty nearly con-espond- 
ing to the present Hesse. Tliey took part in the 
geneial rising of the Germans rnidw Amiinius; 
and during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, in the end 
of tlie 2d century, they made incursions into Roman 
Germany and Rhretia.' In the 3d century their name 
began to give place to that of the Fi-anks (q.v.). 

Cattle. In the United Kingclom there are 
twelve native breeds of cattle. England claims 
exactly one-half of these — namely, the Shorthorn, 
Hereford, Devon, Norfolk and Suffolk Red Polled, 
Sussex, and Longhorn breeds. There are two or 
three varieties of cattle in Wales, but for practical 
purposes they may he reckoned as one breed. Four 
distinct breeds haS-e arisen in Scotland, these being 
the Polled Aberdeen-Angus, Galloway, AjTshire, 
and West Highland breeds. The remaining one 
is the native breed of Ireland, the hardy little 
Kcn'y, regarded as one of the purest and tniest 
e.visting representatives of the ancient Bos longi- 
frons. In addition to these twelve native races, 
other two veiy useful breed.', the Jersey and 
Gnemsey, have* become domiciled in the British 
Isles, and there are also a few of the famous 
Dutch milking cows scattered over the country. 
These various races, with an almost endless 
variety of crosses between two or more of them, 
nmke up the entire cattle stock of the United 
Kingdom, which, according to the official agricul- 
tural returns, nuiubered 10,598,677 head in 1887. 

The Shorthorn is bv far the most numerous and 
most widely diffused. It has not inaptly been 
titled the ‘ Cosmopolitan Shorthorn.’ It has found 
a home in almost eveiy county in the United King- 
dom. The county of Durhaiil is generally regarded 
as the ‘cradle’ of shorthorns; indeed, 'they have 
often been .spoken of both at home and abroad as 
the_ ‘Durham breed.’ _ Bub the valuable race of 
native c,attlo from which the improved shorthorn 


Fig. 1.— Shortbom Bull imd Cow. 

was raised abounded freely in adjoining counties 
ns far Ijack .as reliable historj- enables us to trace 
their career. Early in the lOtli ccntuiv thev were 
also known a- ‘Teeswater’ c-attle, the first /amous 
sfionbonis having come from the vallev of the Tees. 


Tlie brothers Charles and Robert Colling were the 
first to begin the systematic improvement of the 
1 breed. In those days the ‘rank and file’ of short- , 
I horn cattle were large, high-standing cattle, good 
I milkei-s, but rougli in form and slow in fattening. 
'The Collings would seem to have at once directed 
themselves to the improvement of the native cattle 
where they were most defective, and they were 
successful in establishing a stock of cattle of a 
decidedly more profitable character — wider in the 
rib, more symmetrical in the frame, .shorter in the 
leg, slightly smaller in size, heavier in fle.sh, and 
more speedy in maturing and fattening. It has 
been said, but not established beyond contention, 
that in effecting this improvement the Collings 
made use of an infusion of blood from some of the 
other smaller breeds. It is more likely that 
they relied upon ‘ selection ’ ■ in breeding— the 
mating of animals of the shorthorn breed which 
most nearly approached to their ideal chaiucter, 
and fixing the type by pursuing what is de.sig- 
nated as ‘in-and-in’ breeding— i.e. mating animals 
which are closely related to each other, a system 
that is known to assist gi-eatty in stamping or 
fixing peculiar features and characteristics upon 
races of stock. The success of the Collings was 
speedy and complete, for the fame of their cattle 
spread so rapidly that even earlier than 1810, the 
j'ear of the ‘fust gi'eat public sale of shorthorns,’ 
they had sold cows and bulls at £100 each, and 
had hired bulls for use to other breeders at pre- 
miums of from £50 to .£100 a year. At Charles 
Ceiling’s historical sale at Ketton in 1810, 29 cows 
and heifeis realised an average of £140, 4s. 7d. ; 
and 18 bulls £169, 8s. each. Eight years later, 
at Robert Colling’s sale at Barmpton, in a time 
of great depression, an average of £128, 9s. lOd. 
was obtained for 61 animals. The sensational 
event of the memorable sale at Ketton was the 
purchase of the celebrated bull ‘Comet’ at the 
labulous price of 1000 guineas. 

The importance and interest attaching to_ the 
operations of these two great pioneer breeders will at 
once be understood when it is mentioned that there 
is not at the present day a well-bred living short- 
horn in whose pedim-ee Colling blood does not figiue 
prominently. Colling’s successora were, on the 
one hand, Thom.as Bates ; on the other, the 
Booth family, whose representatives then were 
Thomas and John Booth. At the Ketton sale 
(1810) Thom.as Bates purchased the two-year- 
old heifer ‘Young Duchess’ for 183 guinea.s. 
Thomas Booth bought the bull-calf .‘Albion ’ for 60 
guineas; and at the Bannpton sale (1818) his 
brother, John Booth, secured the yearling bull 
‘ Pilot’ for 270 guineas. With these imrchases the 
shorthorn breed drifted into two great cliannels, 
which by degrees absorbed the main cun-ent of the 
race, so that for many ye<ais the terms ‘ Booth ’ and 
‘Bates’ shorthorns have been as applicable in 
rel.ation to the bovine world as Whig and Tory to 
Die political. These two strains of Bates and 
Booth, as has been seen, had one common origin in 
Collhig’s blood, but in couree of time they devinoped 
distinctive sh.apos .and characteristics which in the 
purer representatives arc still well maintained, 
dir Robert Bruce, than whom there is no higher 
authority, thus dc.scribes the characteristic' of 
‘Booth’ and ‘B.ates,’ speaking in the first place of 
‘ B.atps ’ cattle : ‘ They are higher standing, bettor 
milking, and perhaps gayer looking cattle than 
the Booths. I’hey have a.s a rule more upright 
shoulders, Hatter forcribs, opener sides, with long 
lundquarters less fully packed with flesh than the 
nval strain. _ As ,a rule their heads are clean cut 
and pretty wide, Avhile the bulls have long arched 
niuscular necks and keen tempers. The prevail- 
ing colours in this strain of blood are, generally 
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speaking, deraer than in the other, being' reds and 
nch roans. Tlie Booth eattle are wider, deeper, and 
perliaps less pretty. Their shoulders are more laid 
back, their foreribs and flanks deeper and better 
filled. They are more a beef than a, milk breed, 
with well-packed quarters and thick loins. The 
sires remind one more of a fat Smithfield ox, and 
they move without that courage and dash so 
peculiar to the “Duke’s” and other highly Valued 
strains of the Bates tribes.’ But while these are 
the two gi-eat divisions of the breed, there are a 
great many excellent shorthorns of mixed breeding 
which do not show any decided leaning either to 
the one or the other. The prevailing colour of 
•shorthorns is roan of varying shades, but many are 
red, and some white. There is a dislike to reel and 
white in distinct spots as a colour, and quite an 
unreasonable objection to white. 

. In precocity, production of meat, and general 
utility, the shorthom is unsurpassed. 0 ther varieties 
may excel it in special points for peculiar purposes 
or in certain limited districts, but for a combination 
of all the more useful properties of domestic cattle 
and adaptability to varjdng conditions of soil and 
climate, there is no equal to the shorthoi-n. The 
facility with which the shorthorn adapts itself to | 
changes of soil, climate, and treatment is quite 
remarkable, ami this combined with the valuable 
property which it also possesses in an unequalled 
degree — Suitabilitj' for crossing with and imprortng 
other and inferior classes of cattle — has spread the 
improved shorthorn far and wide, not only in its 
OUT! native land, but in countries beyond the seas. 
In North and South America, the continent of 
•Europe, Australia, New Zealand, and other parts, 
the shorthorn has been extensivelj' introduced. In 
all these countries, as at home, it has been one of 
the most active and effective agents in improving 
the native races of cattle and in increasing tlie pro- 
duction of high-class beef. Many breeders of sliort- 
hoiTi cattle nave cultivated the fattening to the 
detrinient of the milking properties. Still, while it 
is quite common to meet with a very liglit milker 
amongst shorthorn cows, there is a large section of 
the breed which possesses dairying properties of the 
highest order. Good shorthorn cows give from 700 
to 1000 gallons of milk in twelve months. At the 
London Christmas Fat Stock Show in December 
1887 the class of shorthom steers under two yeare 
old (averaging 672 days) gave an average live- 
weight of 1396 lb. ; Steel'S over two and under 
three years of age (averaging 988 days), 1870 lb.; 
and steers over three years old (averaging 1321 
days), 2116 lb. each. 

Hereford cattle display strongly fixed and pecu- 
liarly distinctive characteristics both in outward 
features and general attributes. The improved 
breed traces directly from the stock of cattle 
which .were found by the earliest uu-iters on agri- 
cultural topics existing in the county of Here- 
ford and adjoining districts — the same aboriginal 
variety from which have descended the Devon 
and Sussex breeds. The improvement of the 
Hereford would seem to have been begun by the 
Tomkins family far back in the 18th centiiiy, and 
was taken up in a systematic manner by Benjamin 
Tomkins about 1766, and camed_ on by him with 
much energj' and success until his death in 1815. 
His herd was continued by his daughters till 1819 
(one year later than the Barmpton sale of short- 
horns'), when it was dispersed oy public auction. 
Twenty-eight breeding animals realised an average 
of £149 per head ; four adult bulls having brought as 
much as £267, 15s. each ; and two bull-calves £181, 
2s. 6d. each. From that time the fortunes of the 
breed fell into other hands, and never for a moment 
have the Hereford stock-owners wavered in their 
loyalty to their fine old breed of cattle. There is 


little doubt that infusions of foreign blood con- 
tributed to some extent to the building up of the 
modern Hereford. In the 17th centuiy cattle had 
been imported into Hereford from Flandei-s by 
Lord Scudamore, and in later times there had been 
introductions of stock from various parts of 
England and Wales. The dominant ingredient, 
however, is the aboriginal race of the county, and 
selection in breeding and careful management have 
been the principal agencies by which the breed lias 
been brought to the high standard it has now 
attained. The modem typical Hereford is red in 
colour, with white face and white marks in the top 


Fig. 2. — Hereford Bull and Cow. 




line of the neck, back over the crops, as well as in 
the chest and bottom line all the way backwards. 
The ‘white face’ is indeed the ‘tribal badge’ of 
the Hereford, and with their wide and graceful 
horns they are singularly handsome in outward 
appearance. Foimerly there were gray-faced or 
spotted Herefords ; and even yet there is in exist- 
ence a strain of Herefords known as ‘ smokj'-faced 
Montgomeries.’ The Herefords are similar in size 
to the shorthom ; usually broad alon^ the back 
and heavily fleslied, but occasionally light in the 
thighs and deficient in internal fat. Their highest 
property lies in tlieir value as grazing cattle ; and • 
this has led to the extensive employment of 
Hereford bulls in breeding cattle for the rolling 
prairie-ranches of the western states of America. 
They are hardy cattle, with a rank coat of hair 
and thick mellow hide, and they are e.xcellent 
‘ foragers ’ — all points of special importance in 
ranche cattle. It is pre-eminently a beef-produc- 
ing breed ; matures e.arly and yields meat of 
the finest quality. As a rale the cows are deficient 
as milkers, for this property has never been 
cultivated as it ought to have been. The average 
live-weight of two-year-old Hereford steei-s (avera"- 
ing 634 days) at the London Christmas Fat Stock 
Show in December 1887 was 1390 lb. ; of steei-s 
over and under three years (averaging 938 days), 
1742 lb. ; and of steera over three years ( averaging 
1310 days), 2041 lb. There arc a few excellent 
herds of'Herefords in Ireland, and they have bren 
exported in large numbers to foreign countries, 
notably North and South America, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

Devon cattle are deep red in colour, and have 
frequently a white spot on the belly just in front of 
the udder, with wide round loins, smaller in size 
than the two breeds just mentioned. It is noted 
for the almost perfect formation of the slioulder, 
which is laid into the body with remarkable 
neatness. The breed has still its headquarters 
in Devon and Somerset, where it has held undis- 
puted sway for hundreds of years. It won the 
admiration of Arthur Young, who rives interestin" 
information regarding the breed in liis report dated 
1776. Here also there was one ‘ master mind ’ at 
work on the improvement of the breed. Mr 
Quartly of Molland is de.scribed by Young as the 
most celebrated of breedere in North Devon ; and 
the greatest of our early WTiters on agriculture 
gives a most minute account of the scheme of 
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l)ree(ling "whiclx was pursued by Mr Quartly and his 
ifrotlier, ‘ tlie clergrTiian wlio interests liimsen 
much in live-stock/' The ideal animal winch the 
Quartlys kept before them and bred np to exactly 
corresponds to the typical Devon of to-day ; and 
there is no doubt that their sound and sj-stematic 
method of breeding imprinted an indelible stamp 
upon the race through which the blood of their 
stock has freelj' permeated. In fonner times, when 
cattle were beasts of burden, the Devons _were 
greatly esteemed for their agility and hardiness. 
Kow tliat the yoke has fallen upon other shouldei-s, 
the ‘Eubies of the West,’ as the pluinp little 
Devons have been called by their admirers, are 
holding a high position as beef-producers. The 
quality of their meat is excelled by _ none ; and 
Avbile'they are small in size, they give a good 
return for the food they consume. Garrard, writing 
in ISOO, attributed the excellence of Devon cattle 
mainly to the niildne.ss of the climate and high drj' 
ground, calcareous soil, and sweet pasture where 
they were bred ; but he con-sidered it might be also 
to some extent due to an admixture of liner blood 
from the still warmer continent of Europe. There 
may have been some slight foundation for this 
latter stiggestion ; but it is undeniable that tlie 
main forces and features now existing in Devon 
cattle are distinctively native to the south-west 
of England. This idea is strengthened by the 
recollection of the estimate of Devon cattle formed 
by Bakewell, who declared that they could not be 
improved by any cross. From the first and greate.st 
of all our early improvei-s of farm live-stock this 
testimony is weighty. Tlie daily properties of the 
breed are not of a high order. The yield of milk is 
comparatively small, but its quality is e.xception- 
ally rich. Some rare specimens of the breed have 
readied 19 cwt. live-weiglit at four years old, but 
the average is much below that. At the London 
Christmas Fat Stock Show in December 1887 the 
class of two-year-old Devon steers (averaging 681 
days) gave an average live-weight of 12.35 lb. ; 
steers over two and under three years old (averag- 
ing 99G days), 1489 lb. ; and steers over three years 
(averaging 1320 dny.s), 1734 lb. each. 

The f?crf Polled cattle of Norfolk and Suffolk 
are supposed to bear a close affinity to the polled 
breeds of Scotland through the circumstance that 
formerly Scotch cattle were freely transported to be 
fattened on the Norfolk 2 >astures. Be thi.s ns it 
may, the red polled breed has been sufficiently 
long associated with Norfolk and Suffolk to enable 
these counties to claim them as natives, blarshall 
in his Pulitical Plconomy of Norfolk, published 
in 1782, tells us that the native cattle of Norfolk 
were ‘a small, hardy thriring race, fattening as 
freely at three years old as cattle in general do at 
four or five. They are small boned, short legged, 
round barrelled, well loined j the favourite colour 
a blood-rcd with a white or mottled face.’ Arthur 
Young, writing in 1794, .says the Suffolk breed of 
cattle_ * is univers.ally polled, that is, vithout horns ; 
the size small ; few rise when fattened to above 
50 .stone (14 lb.) ; the milk veins remarkably large; 
cows upon good land give a great quantitv'of rich 

1 ■ the jirogenitors of the' modem 

red polls, and al| the good features of the old breed 
have been retained and developed. The cattle 
are now relativcdy larger, .still blood-red in colour, 
but with no white face, good meat-producers, and, 
taken ns a whole, perhaps the bc.st of all the 
native English breeds from a dair\-ing point of 
view. Individual .shorthoni cow.s will be found to 
exceed them in yield of milk, but red-polled cows 
are distingiiishcd for high average milking pro- 
perlie-s Ifie breed has found much favour in the 
L nited States of America and elsewhere abroad. 
Its uniformity of colour, absence of boms, and 

usefulness both as beef and milk producere have 
wW for it many hearty admirei-s in America. 

Sussex, cattle are also uniformly red in colour, 
with strong spreading horns, larger in size- than 
the Devons, heary' meat-producers, but deficient 
in dairying properties, hlarshall is -probably right 
in stating (1796-98) that the Sussex, Devon, Here- 
ford, North AVales, and Gloucestershire cattle had 
all sprung from the same aboriginal stock; and that 
in fact they were ‘varieties arising from soils and 
management of the native breeds of this island.’ 
Formerly Sussex cows were highly esteemed for 
their milking properties, but in the rage for beef- 
production these have unfortunately been destroyed. 
Sussex cattle mature early, grow to great -weights, 
and in late years they have been improving in 
quality. They have also found supporters in 
foreign countries, chiefly in the United States of 
America. Young Sussex steers (-averaging 659 
days) at the London Christmas Fat Stock Sho-a- in 
1887 reached an average live-weight of 1436 lb., 
and tliree-year-old steers (averaging 1349 days), 
2030 lb. each. 

Longhorn cattle are now in feiv hands; so few- 
indeed that the breed may be said to be approach- 
ing extinction. They are big, rough, ungainly 
cattle, with long drooping horns -which are often 
so shaped as to make it difficult for the animals to 
graze sliort pasture. The co-ws give a fair quantity 
of very rich milk, and the bullocks grow and fatten 
to great -weights. But for general utility they are 
being ousted by smaller, finer, and more rajiidly 
maturing varieties. Peculiar interest attaches to 
this breed from the fact that it -was upon it that 
the past great improver of farm live-stock, Eobert 
Bakewell (q.v.) of Dishley, tried his earliest experi- 
ments. The improvement of live-stock upon scien- 
tific principles dates from 1765, -when Bakewell 
began his great -work ivith longhoi-ns, These cattle 
were at one time widely diffused through England, 
and also obtained a footing in Ireland, but were 
many ^.ai-s ago supplanted by shorthonis. Here- 
fords, Devons, or other varieties. 

Welsh cattle present considerable variety of 
tj-pe and character, yet there is- all through a 
noticeable family likeness, arising of course in 
their common origin in the aboriginal cattle of the 
principality. _ They are black in colour, with long 
horns, hardy in constitution, good mUkei-s, slow in 
maturin'', but able to subsist and thrive uj^on 
scanty fare. In late years they have been con- 
siderably improved, especiallj- in their fattening 
properties.^ They vary_ greatly in size, but many of 
them attain great -^veights at from three to four 
years old. The average live--weight of Welsh steers 
at the London Christinas Fat Stock Sho-\v in 1887 
was 2111 lb. each, their average having been 1280 
days. 

Amongst the four Scotch breeds of cattle the 
Polled Aherdccn-Angus is -well entitled to pre- 
cedence. Descended directly from the ancient 
polled cattle of Angus (Forfarshire) and Buchan 
(in Aberdeenshire) — two varieties of the same type, 
knoivn in the former as ‘ Doddie.s,’ and in the latter 
as ’Humlies’ — this valuable beef-iiroducing breed 
has made_ great strides in public favour since 1878, 
when, with five plump black polls the late bir 

W illiam ^1‘Cqnibie (1805-80) of Tillyfour carried 
oil the champion prize for the best gi'oup of ‘meat- 
making ' cattle at the Paris Exliibition, wheie no 
fewer than sixtj- different varieties of cattle were 
represented, including the best of the English 
breeds. 'That remarkable triumph has been fol- 
lowed by great achievements at borne, tlie breed 
haviiig in 1881, 1885, and 1887 won theiTOO Cham- 
pion Plate at the London Christmas Fat Stock 
Show. The improvement of the breed was begun 
before the advent of the 19th century, and all 
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through its breecleis have been careful to preserve 
and cultivate its exceptionally high properties in thd 
production of meat of the choicest quality. In this 
lies the chief excellence of the breed, and in these 
times the characteristic is one of gi-eat value. This 
property in the northern polls, combined with the 
sound system of feeding pursued in Scotland, has 
secured ‘ prime Scotch ’ beef the highest favour and 
longest price in the London market. At one time 












Fig. 3. — Polled Aberdeen- Angus Bull and Cow. 

thejcows of this breed gave a bountiful yield of rich 
milk, but owing to the breedei's’ attention having so 
long been mainly directed to the cultivation of the 
fattening properties, they are now only moderate 
milkers. In recent years the breed has improved 
considerably in early maturity, and at the London 
Fat Stock Show in December 1887 it surpassed all 
other breeds in this important property. At that 
show the class of polled Aberdeen-Angus steers 
under two years ( averaging 667 days in age ) gave 
an average live-weight of 1475 lb. ; and steers over 
two and under three years ( averaging 984 days ), 
1874 lb. Black is the prevailing colour, but occa- 
sionally a red calf is dropped. 

The Galloway breed, which takes its name from 
the south-west of Scotland, where it has existed it 
is believed for centuries, has an undeniable claim 
to an ancient lineage. Its 
' origin is lost in theniistsof 
bygone ages, but enough 
ot its history is knoum to 
insure for this breed a 
high position amongst the 
. . \ native races of British 
M cattle. Black and horn- 
p; less like the polled Aber- 
M; deen-Angus breed, Gallo- 
W, way cattle differ substan- 
fJi tially from the fonner, not 
only'in outward features, 
' Fig. 4.— Galloway Bull but also in their inherent 
properties. They are 
similar in size, -more shaggy and muscular in 
appearance, having a tinker hide and ranker 
coat of hair, but they do not mature so quickly, 
and are not so well suited for rapid house-feeding 
as the northern polls. But the Galloways are 
excellent grazing cattle, and for this property 
they have been highly esteemed for many genera- 
tions; both in England and Scotland. In recent 
years they have been exported in large numbere to 
kmerica, where they have been found admirabl 3 " 
adapted for ranching puiqioses. They are exceed- 
ingly robust and hardj', and have surpassed several 
of the other finer varieties on the ranches of the 
western states of America, where the cattle liave 
to accomplish a great deal of walking in finding 
food and water. 

From a dairy-farmer’s point of view, the -Ayr- 
shire is the most valuable of all the British 
breeds of cattle. Its origin is uncertain, but it is 
considered more than probable that its pyogenitore 
were of Dutch extraction. Be this as it maj’, it 
was well established as a famous dairy breed in 


the south-west of Scotland before the close of the 
ISth century. The prevailing colours are brown 
and white, but some are almost entirely white, 
othei-s are almost a whole brown. Thej' are wide, 
low-set cattle, with fine horns curving upwards. 
Tliej’ are second-rate cattle as beef-producers, but 
as profitable general daily cattle they are unsur- 
passed. A fairly good Aju'shire cow will give 600 
gallons of milk in a j’ear, a very large quantity for 
her moderate size. 

There is no more handsome animal of the 
bovine species than a genuine representative 
of the West Highland breed. Almost as large 
in size as the shorthom, and quite as well 
proportioned in the frame, the West Highlander 
gains in appearance bj' his rank shaggy coat of 
hair, long, spreading, m-acefullj' turned horns, and 
hardj', muscular, and defiant gait. With the Wild 
White cattle of ^ 

Chillingham and ji 

the tiny little jl 

Keny of Ireland, ^ || 

the West Bfighland ill 

is regarded as the \W 

finest existing re- 
presentative of the 
ancient cattle of 
Britain. The - ■' 

breed presents con- . 

siderable variety , ’ , ; ' 

in size and colour. ’ ' \ V , 'v>.. 

Dun or yellow of ' ■ ’ 

various shades is Fig. 5. — West Highland Cow. 

the prevailing 

colour, hut manj' are black or brindled. They 
mature slowty, but their beef is much esteemed for 
its quality and flavour. They are unequalled for 
hardiness, and can be kept with advantage where 
no other breed would subsist. The cattle of 
Orkney and Shetland difler considerably from the 
varieties on the mainland, but thej' are as a rule 
of an inferior character and small in size. 

The Kerry is the smallest of all the recognised 
varieties of British cattle. The breed has its head- 
quaiiers in the bleak hills and upland pastures of 
tlie county from which it takes its name, and having 
been much neglected bj' Irish farmers, it forms 
onlj' a very small proportion of the cattle stock of 
Ireland, which now mainty consists of crosses 
between the impror’ed shorthorn and ‘old Irish 
cows,’ which were of mixed-bred nondescript 
character. Keny cattle are veiy hardjq and the 
attributes of the Kerry cow have thus been truth- 
fulty described by Youatt : ‘ Trulj' the poor man’s 
cow, living eveiywhere, hard}', j'ielding for her 
size abundance of milk of good quality, and fatten- 
ing rapidlj' when required.’ Black is the prevail- 
ing colour, and their horns are upturned and often 
pecnliarlj' ‘ cocked.’ There is a sub-variety called 
the ‘Dexter lierrj',’ shorter in the leg, thicker in 
bodj', and heavier in the flesh than the Kerry 
projier. 

The extension of daily-farming in the United 
Kingdom, and the somewhat meagie milking pro- 
perties of the greater proportion of British cattle, 
have led to the importation of large mimbei's of . 
Channel Island cattle. These — often indiscrimin- 
ate!}' called Alderney cattle — comprise the Jersey 
and Guernsey breeds, supposed to be from one 
common origin, but known to have been bred in 
purity in the respective islands of these names for 
upwards of a hundred yearn. They are both essen- 
tiallv dairy breeds, giving an abimdant yield of rich 
highly-coloured milk. The Jersey is the smaller 
of the two, and is docile, delicate, and of graceful 
deer-like form. In the production of beef it is of 
little value. The Guernsey is not only larger, but 
also hardier and more generally useful. YJien in 
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full milk, whole herds of Jersey cows give an aver- 
a"e of 9^ Ih. of butter each cow per week, an excep- 
tional cow occasionally giving as much as 16 lb, of 
butter in one week, 
rv / Crood Jersey cows yield 

'' from 500 to 700 gallons 

of milk, and from 300 
to 350 lb. of butter in 
F'/'" ' ' t ' twelvemonths. Guern- 
» I'; sey cows have exceeded 

! r; ' ' SOO gallons of milk in a 


ye.ar, and the noted cow 
‘ Select,’ when six yearn 
old, gave 221 lb. of 
butter in seven days, 
this quantity being ob- 
tained from 19 qu.arts 


f ■ t r- ■ >7 f sey cows nave exceecieci 

! r; ' ' '*7,',' SOO gallons of milk in a 

t ye.ar, and the noted cow 

ir ‘ ‘ Select,’ when six yeai-s 

Vu'Ji' '/ 22 j ifi. of 

butter in seven days. 
Fig. C.-Jersey Cow. tl'js quantity being ob- 

° tamed from 19 qu.arts 

of milk per day. In America still higher records 
have been obtained. 

It has been stated th.at the improvement of 
cattle-breeding on scientific principles was begun 
by Bakewell in 1755. Almost continuously since 
tlien the good work has been prosecuted with 
energy and success, and for many yearn the British 
Isles have been regarded as the origin and head- 
quarters of almost all the most valuable varieties 
of farm live-stock. For generations foreign 
countries have freely resorted to these islands 
for improved live-stock, and this export trade 
goes on as briskly and as extensively as ever. 
The United States of Ameiica liave in particular 
drawn very largely upon British herds, and a 
great stimulus to this trade with the United 
States has been given by the extension of the 
ranching system. Vast areas of grazing land in 
tile western states and territories have been 
acquired by sjiidieates for the breeding and rear- 
ing of cattle ; and with the view of improving 
the stock of native cattle, large numbers of well- 
bred bulls of the leading British varieties, either 
imported from the United Kingdom or descended 
from imported stock, have been scut to the West 
for use on ranche.s. 

The cattle of the United States and Canada 
present almost endless \-ariety of form and 
character. This is what might be expected 
when it is remembered that they are descended 
from importations of cattle from Spain, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, France, ancl England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. About the year 1525, 
some six yeai-s after the discovery of 'iMexico by 
the Sp.aniard Corte.s, cattle were introduced into 
that country from Spain, and in the abundant 
pastur.age of the ^Icxican territory thev increased 
i-apidly, spreading with the enterprLsiug .Sp.anLsh 
seltlem into Texas, California, and other parts of 
the Far We.st. Exactly a hundied years later 
the Dutch settlera in Kow York brought cattle 
thither from Holland, and a few veam earlier 
.small importations of cattle had been made from 
the We.st India Islands into Virginia. Tlie earliest 
of tho-.o arrivals in Virginia .are .a.ssigned to 1010 
and 1011, but th.at colony was broken up in 1022 
by the Indians, who ma.Ksacred 347 men, women, 
and children, and, it is ])resumed, also destroyed 
their c,attlc._ lu 1024 — four ye.aj-s after the land- 
ing of the English Plymouth colonv there — c.attle 
were introduced into M.as-.achusetts from England, 
and many other importations followed dnrim' the 
ne.xt few yeaix The Swcdc-s brought cattlcT into 
Delaware in 1027, and in 1031 and two following 
ye.ara Danish emigrants introduced cattle from 
their native country into Xew Uamp«hiie. Eii"'- 
lish emigrants settled in Marvlamf in 1033, fn 
^ortli and South Carolina in 1000 and 1070, and 
in 1 eunsyhaima in 1CS2, and took with them, or 
hml .sent after them, large numbers of English 
cattle, the 1 rcnch colonists brought c.attle into 


Quebec as e.arly as 160S : and towards the close of 
the 17th century fresh importations of Europe, an 
cattle poured into the great American continent. 
It so happens, however, that while importations of 
cattle were made from all the countrite named, 
and perhaps from others also, the existing cattle 
stock of America— leaving out the Me.xic.an, now 
more commonly called Texan, cattle, which ,are 
still a race by themselves— are largely of British 
ori<rin. In the earlier importations, .again exclud- 
in^Mexico, British cattle preponderated; and just 
as the English language has submerged all others 
in the gradual development of the American conti- 
nent, so has British blood become the dominating 
i element in the main bulk of the cattle stock of 
the country. There is no authentic information as 
to the character of the cattle first introduced into 
America, but all the leading breeds of the British 
Isles, as well as the chief milking breeds of the 
European continent, are now strongly represented 
in North America. There, as at home, the English 
shorthorn predominates, and there are also strong 
representations of the Hereford, Polled Abenleen- 
; Angus, Galloway, Devon, Norfolk and Suffolk Bed 
Polls, Jersey' and Dutch breeds. The cattle of 
' America are being speedily improved, chiefly by 
j the use of well-bred bulls, either imported from 
I the Britisli Isles or bred from imported _ cattle. 
.Still, the majority of them are of _an inferior 
character — quite unworthy' of the rich country 
wliicli they occupy'. The Texan cattle still retain 
the rough coarse character which distinguished 
their Spanish ancestors. Improvement amongst 
the Texan cattle is proceeding very' slowly-. 

The cattle of Australia, wiich are small, slow- 
growing, and of inferior quality as beef-producers, 
have also been greatly improved by' the introduc- 
tion of British stock, cmeily of the Shorthorn, 
Hereford, and Polled Aberdeen-Angus breeds. 

In the management of cattle there is perhaps even 
greater variation than in the character of the cattle 
themselves. A full description of the various 
methods of management would itself occupy' a 
moderate volume. It must suffice here to mention 
two or three leading features in cattle economy-. 
In the Britisli Isles the ox is no longer a, be.ast 
of burden, save in a very few localities. ’ The 
yoke has fallen upon the home, except where 
both have been relieved by' the steam-engine. 
The two main purposes for which cattle are now 
reared are the ])roduction of milk and butcher- 
meat. Cert.ain breeds, .as already indicated, are 
peculiarly adapted for milk-production, such as tlie 
Jersey- and Guernsey and Ay-rshire cattle ; otheis, 
notably- tlie shorthorn and red-iiolled breeds, are 
distinguished for the combination of both milking 
and fattening properties of the highest order ; while 
othoi-H ag.ain, such as the Polled Aberdeen-Angus, 
the_ Hereford and Devon, &'c., display remarkable 
aptitude to fatten, and yield meat of the choicest 
quality-. The farmer of course selects the breed 
best adapted to the locality in which he lives, and 
to the jnirposcs he has in view. As a rule cattle of 
all kinds, whether daiiying or fattening, spend the 
summer on the p.astiirc jields ; and it is only in 
exception.al c.ases, either where there is a deficiency 
of gra-^s, or where it is desired to force the growth', 
fattening, or milking of the animals, that any food 
beyond wh.at they can pick up for themselves is 
given to cattle on the fields. Oil-cake, cotton- 
cake, and bruised grain — jiartlv imported, niostly 
liomc grown — .are the iirincipal auxiliary foods on 
pasture. Where a careful system of management 
prevails, the cattle arc put into comfortable houses 
ovcniight as .soon ,a.s the chill autumnal evening.s 
set in ; and throughout the winter they- are kept 
almo->t entirely in the hou.ses, store-cattle getting 
out nowand again about mid-day when tlie wcatlier 
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is favourable. As vunter food, turnips and straw 
or hay preponderate, but in the improved practice of 
recent years smaller quantities of roots and more of 
the concentrated foocfs, such as cake and grain, are 
being given to cattle. Silage is fast becoming an 
important article of food for cattle. Now cattle 
are fattened oft’ at from eighteen to thirty months 
old, instead of from three to . five years, as prior to 
1850. The essence of the feeder’s art is to produce 
tlie maximum quantity of first-class meat in the 
shortest possible time and at the lowest possible 
cost; and in the struggle after this the matniing 
and fattening properties of cattle have been greatly 
accelerated. _ The young or ‘ baby-heef,’ as it has 
been called, is more tender and perhaps more palat- 
able than the substantial ‘ rounds ’ of the slow- 
growing five-year-old beeves of ‘fifty years ago;’ 
but it is questionable if it is either so wholesome or 
so strength-giving. Be that as it may,' the popular 
taste is entirelj’ in favour of the ‘ babj'-beef ; ' and 
what the public desire the feeder must endeavour to 
supply. 

Since 1880 there has been considerable growth in 
daily -farming throughout the British Isles. When 
it is mentioned, however, that in 1887 butter to the 
value of £8,017,000, and cheese to tlie value of 
£1,509,000, were imported into the United Kingdom, 
it will be seen that there is room for still further 
extension. The system of management on dairj'- 
farms varies according to the locality and objects 
of the farmer. Where the milk can be conveniently 
disposed of or despatched to towns, attention is given 
mainly to milk-selling, which is the least trouble- 
some, and perhaps also the most profitable system of 
dairying. In other cases butter is the staple pi'O- 
duce_ of the dairj' ; in other parts again, cheese- 
making is the prevailing feature. The consumption 
of milk as human food has vastly increased in recent 
years. The rate of consumption keeps on growing, 
and ingenious facilities are devised for bringing 
fresh milk from distant dairies— dairies from 50 to 
60 miles distant — into towns ev'eiy moming. As 
would be expected, the calves bred on daiiy-farms 
get little of their mothers’ milk. They are reared 
principall}' on ‘ milk substitutes,’ either prepared 
at home or by firms who make the production of 
cattle foods their sole or chief business. Limseed 
in various forms is very extensively used in calf- 
rearing. 

Cattle are very variously used, and are the only 
or the chief beasts of draught in many countries, as 
Cape Colony and large part of- America. In India 
also homed cattle are the only beasts used for 
ploughing, and are ' chiefly valued as draught 
animals. A famous breed rvas formed for military 
purposes ; and in the Central Provinces there is a 
high-class breed of trotting bullocks. The best 
bee of India is obtained from the milk not of cows 
ut of buft’aloes. In China, no use whatever is 
made of cow’s milk, though human milk is some- 
times given to old people as a restorative. Nearer 
home, in Italy even, milk and butter are but little 
used, and cows are in request mainly for rearing 
calves. The large Italian breed can do little more 
than feed their young ; and milch cows, if wanted, 
are brought from Smtzerland. In Italy and some 
other countries, cattle are all stall-fed,- vine, elm, 
and oak leaves forming an important part of their 
food. 

JFt'M Cattle. — In various parts of the world, 
species occur of cattle more or less wild, which are 
certainly different from anj' of the domesticated 
■ European .breeds. -Such are the Banteng (Bos 
banteng), the Gaur Ox (B. gaums), the Zebu 
(B. iiidicns). But besides these extra-European 
wild cattle, there are abundant remains of three 
virtually e.xtinct European species, from which the 
domesticated breeds are believed to have gradually 


originated. These are B. primiqcnivs, B. longi- 
frons, B. frontosiis. The firet became virtually 
extinct within historic times, is known as the 
Ur_ in the Nibelungenlied, was domesticated in 
Switzerland in the Neolithic period, was common 
in Britain and on the Continent in the time of 
Caesar, seems to have persisted in Poland till the 
17th century, and still survives in a semi-wild 
stage, ‘though much degenerated in size,’ in Chil- 
lingham Park in the north of Northumberland. In 
1692 the flock numbered but 28 ; in 1875, 62 in all. 
At Cadzow near Hamilton is another herd, differing 
somewhat from those of Chillingbam, but presumed 
to be also representatives of a detachment of the 
wild cattle that roamed the Caledonian Forest. 
Other herds are still found at Chartley (Stafford- 
shire), Somerford (Cheshire), and Kilmoiy (Argyll- 
shire); whilst that at Gisbum (Yorkshire) became 
extinct in 1859, and that of Lyme (Cheshire) 
dwindled from 34 head in 1850 ' to 4 in 1875. 
Though the interesting survivals preserved at 
Cliillingham ‘are less altered from the traepm?!?- 
gcniiis type than any other knoum breed,’ there is 
some reason to suppose from their white colour and 
some other features that thej' are descended from 
a partially domesticated ancestrj'. As to other 
descendants of B. jmmigcnius, which have diverged 
further from the primitive type, it is generally 
supposed that the Podolian cattle of South Russia, 
Hungarj', &c.,' the larger breeds in Friesland, 
Holland, and other parts of the Continent, and 
the Pembroke breed in England, are to be refen-ed 
back to the same souice. 

B. longifrons or brachyccros was a smaller animal 
with short bod3\ It was domesticated in Switzer- 
land in the Neolithic period; it was early intro- 
duced into Britain (vast quantities of its bones 
having been found in remains of a lake-dwelling at 
Croyland) ; and it has its probable descendants in 
some of the mountain breeds of Switzerland, the 
Tjwol, and Bavaria (e.g. the Appenzell cattle), and, 
according to Owen, in some of the ’Welsh and 
Highland cattle. 

B. frontosvs is found along with the latter 
species, to which it is closely allied. It occurs in 
the peat-mosses of Scandinavia, and also in Ire- 
land. It 'is regarded as the probable ancestor of 
the Nonvegian mountain cattle, of the Bern cattle, 
and, according to Owen and others, of some of the 
Scotch Higliland varieties. In regard to manj’ of 
these pedigrees, dogirndtic statement is quite im- 
possible, and much difl’erence of opinion obtains. 
The most divergent opinion is that of Wilckens, 
who maintains that some of the European domestic 
breeds are descended from the European bison. 

Darwin’s Animals and Plants under Domestication, 
vol. i., may be conveniently consulted for facts and refer- 
ences. See the articles BoviDvE, Breed, Bull-fight, 
Gaur, Musk Ox, Kanching, Yak, Zeru, &c. The 
diseases of cattle are discussed under their own heads — 
Cattle-plague, Pleuro-pneuiionia, Foot and Mouth 
Disease, Anthrax, Black Quarter, &c. ; the law 
thereof under Contagious Diseases. See G. Flem- 
ing’s Animal Plagues (1871-82). For the management 
of the D-AIRT, see that head, as also Butter, Cheese, and 
Milk ; on cattle generally, see Pringle’s Live Stock of the 
Farm; 'Wallace’s Farm Live Stock of Great Britain; 
Stephen’s Book of the Farm (new ei by Macdonald); 
and Allen’s American Cattle (New York). For Wild 
Cattle, see Wilckens, Binderrassen Mittel-Europas 
(Vienna, 1876); J. A. Smith, Ancient Cattle of Scotland 
(1873) ; and Harting, Extinct British Animals (1880). 

Cattle, in English Law. See Chattel. 

Cattle-plagne (Ger. Bindcrpcst ; Lat. Typhus 
Bovis Contaqiostis). This is a specific malignant and 
contagious fever indigenous to the Asiatic steppes 
of Russia, India, Persia, China, Buima, Ceylon, 
&c. ; never occurring in Britain but as a result 
of direct or indirect communication uith imported 
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cattle, or with hides and offal which have been 
exposed to the contagion ; anti is hitherto unKno’WTi 
in America, Australia, and NeM' Zealand. It is 
essentiallv a disease of the bovine family (ox, 
aurochs, and zebu), but may be communicated 
to the sheep, goat, deer, camel, giraffe, antelope, 
gazelle, and even the peccarj-.^ 

Jtecords of fatal plagues in cattle have been 
handed down from very early_ dates, but the 
descriptions are so meagre that it is possible only 
to surmise their nature. It is probaule that one 
of the plagues of Egypt was a form of anthmx, 
but in the reign of Nero (69 a.d.) Columella 
de.scribes a disease which resembles cattle-plague, 
lie says : ‘ The fever is present when tears pe 
trickling down the face, when the head is carried 
low and heavily, and the eyes are closed ; when 
the saliva flows from the mouth, when the resjuni- 
tion is shorter than in health, and seemingly em- 
barrassed or sometimes accompanied by groaning.’ 
About 400 A.D. Vegetius Renatus describes, under 
the term Malleus, a disease which might have been 
cattle-plague. In 809-10 ..v.n., during the wars of 
Charlemagne, occurred a great outbreak of cattle- 
plague, which spread over nearly the rvhole of 
Europe, and particularly Britain. In 1348-49 a 
plague broke out amongst the cattle in England, 
just after the black death had destroyed thousands 
of human beings ; it seems to have been similar to 
cattle-plague. Even in those daj's the stamping- 
out system was understood, as the diseased cattle 
were slaughtered, and infected herds, and the 
herdsmen attending them, were kept from coming 
into contact with sound animals. 

In 1480 another outbreak occurred which com- 
mitted great devastation. It cannot be stated 
positively that these outbreaks were cattle-plague, 
as the symptoms have not been clearly handed 
down, hut there is evidence to prove that out- 
breaks occurring in 1715, in 1745, and which con- 
tinued until 1757, were those of the veritable 
plague. Tliat of 1745 was brought from Holland 
either by two white calves, or by a parcel of dis- 
tempered hides brought from Zealand. The disease 
broke out near London, continued for twelve years, 
and was only suppressed by most vigorous measures. 
It again made its appearance in 1865, and was 
introduced by 331 cattle shipped at Hovel, and 
landed at Hull. Amongst tliese were 13 Russian 
cattle, the remainder of 46 wliich had been 
brought from St Petersburg and its neighbour- 
hood. The cargo arrived on 29th May, and a lot 
of 146 were di.sposcd of at Hull on the' 30th. The 
remaining 175 were sent to London. Amongst 
them were 330 sheep which were sold at Hull to 
the butchers and killed, and all the 175 cattle 
excej)! 20 were sold for killing, but the remaining 
20 were sent to Gosport. From this source the 
dieemsc spread rapidly, and by the end of Julv it 
ajijicared in Aberdeenshire, brought by 4 calves 
«ont^ to Iluntly from the south. By the beginning 
of November tlie jdagiic was present in 30 counties 
ill England, 17 in Scotland, and 1 in Wales; and 
on Ueceiiiber 30 the di.^case had aiipeared on 7443 
fanns or in cattle.sheds in England, 2065 in Scot- 
land, _nud 2-15 in tValc-s ; total— 9753 centres of 
infection. The total number of cattle on farms, in 
shed.s, or other ]itace« whore the disease had been 
olhciatly reported to exist, wa.s— England, 110,647 • 
f^otland, 44,527; Wale.s, 4536; total, 159,710. 
And the number of healtliv* animals in contact 
j and slaughtered were— Engl.and. 10,636 ; ScotlamI, 
6.578 : AVnlc.s, 152; total, 17,360. The number 
attacked were— England, 48,964; Scotland, 22 ‘>98- 
Wale.-. 2287 ; total. 73,549. Out of this nnmln.-r 
,015 recovered, 41,491 died, 13,931 were killcil, and 
11,082 remained dheased at this The plamie 

I continued to spread and to commit great havoc, 


until .an Order in Council tvas issued making it 
compulsory to slaughter and bury all diseased 
cattle, as well as those which had been in contact 
tvith them. The beneficial effect of this order Av.as 
.soon made ajiparent, as the disease gi’adually 
diminislied and eventually died out. 

Had tlie restrictions upon cattle traffic been 
removed, there tvould have been another visitation 
in 1872, for in July of that year, animals affected 
with the disease rvere sent to Deptford, Hull, and 
Leith, but oAving to its SAA-ift recognition, Avere not 
alioAA'ed to land in Scotland. From Hull, hoAA-ever, 
it spread to Bridlington, Pocklington, and tAvo 
other parishes in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
but through the aotiA-ity of the authorities Avas 
preA'ented from spreading further. 

Sheep do not readily take the disease Avhen kept 
in fields AA’ith affected cattle, but if kept together 
in close sheds, they take the disease in a short 
time. 

Symptoms. — The virus absorbed into the blood 
giA'es rise to elevation of temperature (fever), 
AA'hich precedes all other .symptoms, and occurs in 
from 36 to 48 hours after an animal has been 
inoculated. It Avill he tints seen that the period ot 
latency — incubation — is very short. Tavo days 
after this elevation of temperature, the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, as AA’ell as that of the 
A’agina in the cow, assumes a salmon colour, and 
is coA'ered AAdth an eniption. Ei'en at this time 
the pulse is but little affected, but on the fourth 
day from the first rise of temperature there are 
marked signs of illness ; the constitution • is 
thoroughly invaded, and noAV ensue the drooping, 
head, hanging ears, distressed look, AA’ith rigoi-s 
and tAvitching of the muscles, failing pulse, op- 
pressed breathing, diarrhoea, fetid breath, dis- 
charge from the eyes, nose, and mouth, and con- 
stant moan so characteristic of this dreadful 
malady ; death usually occurs' on the seventh day 
from the first perceptible elcA-ation of temperature, 
but the third or fourth after the illness is apparent 
to ordinary observers. 

The Finis. — It is noAv supposed that the disease 
is due to micrococci found by lUebs in 1872, and 
by Semmer in 1874, in the lymphatic glands and 
blood. The micrococci, AA’hich aa’BI grOAV rapidly in 
beef-broth and other special preparations, form' 
zooglcca and chains ; calves inoculated Avith them 
die from the plague in seA’en days. By repeated 
cultivations the vims loses its potencA’ ; inoculated 
into sheep it secures their immunity from the 
disease. 

Ko medicinal treatment has as yet been found 
beneficial in this disease. Almost every remed}’ 
AA’as tried in 1865, and although there Avere 
recoA’enes, no one attributed these to any remedies. 
The disease is much milder in cattle indigenous to 
those countries Avhere it has its home and origin, 
and there the mortality is not great; but this mild 
type jiropagates the disease in its most vimlent 
form Avhen introduced amongst cattle of other 
countries. 

Catfo'lica, a toAA’n of Sicily, Avith sulphur- 
AA’orks, 14 miles NW. of Girgenti. Pop. 6591. 


Catullus, Gaius Valerius, the gre.atcst lyric 
poet of ancient It.aly, and one of the greatest poets 
of all ages, Avas bom at Verona ciuier in 87 or, 
ojore jirob.ably, in 84 n.c. Fcav of the incidents in 
his life are knoAvn to us, and the dates assigned 
to thc.se are in most c<a.ses only conjectural. He 
appeare to have belonged to the equestrian order, 
and hi.s years AA-ere spent mainly at. Rome, Avhere 
he settled about 62 b.c.’, and at his Afillas, to Avhich 
he Avas fond of retiring, at Tibur and Sirmio. He 
began to Avrite verses Avhen a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen. ‘When my primrose youth Avas in itS' 
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pleasant spring,’ he says, ‘ I played enough at 
rhyming.’ In Rome’ he mingled with the best 
societj^ becoming intimate with the two Ciceros, 
the Metelli, Hortensius, and probably with Lu- 
cretius. And in Rome he met the lady whom, 
under the name of Lesbia, he has sung in verses 
which stand at the head of the lyric poetry of 
passion. It is almost certain that the Lesbia of 
Catullus was none other than Clodia, the sister 
of Cicero’s enemy, Publius Clodius Pulcher. One 
of the most beautiful and accomplished women of 
her time, she inspired Catullus with a passionate 
love of which the changing phases are miiTored in 
a wonderful cycle of poems. There is first a time 
of rapturous ]oy ; then come doubts, quarrels, and 
reconciliations, and in the end betrayal and de- 
spair. The final rupture seems to have happened 
in 57 B.C., and in that year Catullus accompanied 
the proprsetor Gains Memmius to his province of 
Bithynia. He returned to. Rome disappointed in 
his hopes of enriching himself, and entered im- 
petuously into the contest which was then being 
waged between the senatorian and tlie democratic 
parties. Like Cicem and most of the men of 
letters of his day, he espoused the cause of the 
senate. A fierj', unscrupulous partisan, he assailed 
his enemies with equal scurrility and wit, and 
directed one of his coaraest lampoons at tlie head 
of Julius Cffisar. His closing 5 "ears were darkened 
by the loss of a favourite brother, on whose tomb 
in the Troad, which he visited when retuming 
from Bithynia, he wrote one of the most exquisite 
of all poems that breathe regret for the dead. He 
was himself cut oft' in early life, for, tliougli the 
exact date of his death can only he conjectured, 
in all probability he did not survive the year 
54 B.C. 

The extant works of Catullus comprise 116 
pieces, many of which are extremely brief, while 
the longest of them contains only some 400 lines. 
There is considerable variety, liowever, in this 
somewhat slender body of poetiy. There are 
graceful, playful vei-ses of society, and there are 
verses, stnick out in the heat of party warfare, 
in which satiric wit sparkles through feseennine 
railleiy. There are elaborate descriptive and 
mythological pieces, such as the Coma Berenices 
and the statmy and richly-coloured Pelens and 
Thetis, which appear to have been translated or 
adapted from the Greek. There is the Aiys, a 
strange poem, unlike any other work of a Latin 
writer in its wild imaginative power and in the 
magnificent sound and sweep of its galliambic veree. 
And there is the crowning series of love-poems, in 
which the incarnation of burning passion in ex- 
quisite language, the mastery of verbal music, are 
earned to what is seemingly the highest attain- 
able point of perfection. In these ‘ Lesbia 
poems’ there is no sign of the laborious art which 
produced the mosaic-work of the Horatian odes. 
They seem to have flowed forth — thought, feeling, 
phrase, and cadence combined in a perfect whole 
— at a single creative impulse. Their author’s 
mastery of the Latin tongue was unening and 
unbounded. In his works it seems endowed with 
the elastic and radiant strength of the Greek. He 
revealed all it had of energy, sonority, and sweet- 
ness, of monumental dignity and laughing grape. 
He moulded it into lines which neither Lucretius 
nor Virgil has surpassed for majesty of rhj'thm ; he 
wove' it into lyrics which for lightness of move- 
ment and caressing sweetness of cadence are 
unmatched in all the fields of Latin verse. For 
breadth of vision, fertility of thought, insight into 
human character, we must turn to other writers 
than Catullus. For fire and music and unlaboured 
felicity of phrase he has no superior among the 
lyric poets of all time. 
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The text of the works of Catullus, after having 
been lost for more than three hundred yeare, was 
discovered in the 14th century at Verona. The 
original manuscript was again lost, and until 
lately only one copy of it, which was preserved at 
St Germains, and is now in Paris, was believed to 
be in existence. A manrrscript in the Bodleiarr 
Librarjq however, has been discovered by Dr 
Bahrens to be a .sister copy of the St Gernrain.s 
manuscript. A comirrentarj^ on Catrrllus was 
issued by Doering in 1788-92. The best editions 
are those of _ Mr Robinson Ellis ( 1866-67 ), and 
Bithren’s (Leip. 1876-85). Artrong the English 
ver-se translations maj' he mentioned those of 
Martiir (1861), Cranstoun (1867), and Ellis (1867, 
and 1871). See R. Ellis’s edition, mentioned 
above, and its admirable conrmentary (1876); 
Mitnro’s Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus 
(1878); and Sellar’s Roman Poets of the Rcpuhlic 
(new ed. 1881). 

Caub, a town in the Pntssian province of Hesse- 
Nassau, on the right bank of the Rhine, 30 miles 
AA’NW. of "Wiesbaden by rail. Here Blucher 
crossed the Rhine with his army, January 1, 1814 ; 
atrd here, too, till 1866, toll was levied bj^ the Dirke 
of Nassau — the only r-uler who kejrt up this feudal 
privilege — from vessels navigating the Rhine. Caub 
has rrnderground slate-quarries ; and omro.site, on 
an island in the river, wrere Louis le Dehonnaire 
died in 840, is a castle called the Pfalz, built in 
1326, which is said to have been resorted to for 
safety by the Countesses Palatine during childbed. 
Irr 1876 and 1879 Caub was the scene of two serious 
landslips. Pop. 2179. 

Cauca, a river of Coloirrbia, in South Airrerica, 
which, after a northerly course of 600 miles, falls 
into the Magdalena. Its valley is one of the 
richest and most populous districts of the continent, 
and it gives name to the largest of the Colombian 
states, traversed by the Artdean coast-range, and 
extending along the Pacific frorrr Panama to 
Ecuador. Area, 260,000 sq. m. ; .pop. (1887) stated 
at 435,690. It is rich in nrinerals, and possesses 
the nrost productive platinum mine in America. 
Capital, Popayiln. 

Cnncnsns and the Caucasians. The great 
mountain-range of the Caitcasus forms the back- 
bone of a welT-rrrarked geographical region, nearly 
correspondittg with the Rtrssian governor-general- 
ship or lieutenancy of Caucasia. The natural arrd 
adnrinistrative northern limit is the great JIanitoh 
depression, extending from the Sea of Azov to the 
Caspian, and inchrdrng the basins of the Krrban 
and Terek rivers. The southern natrrral limit is 
along the basins of the Riorr and Kur river-s. The 
Russian province comprises all the Russian terri- 
torj^ to the Turkish and Persian froirtiers, inchtding 
also part of the Armenian highlands and the 
mountain masses adjoining them, now known by 
the infelicitous name of Little Caucasus, south of 
the Rion and Kur rivers. Little or Anti-Carreasrrs 
is connected wth Caucasus proper by the narrow 
Mesk ridge crossing the Rion-Krrr Valley between 
the headwaters of those strearrrs. The Sea of Azov 
and the Caspiatr seem at one tirrre to have been 
conrrected by the Manitch depression ; south of 
wJtich extend vast steppes of flat treeless land — 
fertile, but rritlr little or rro water. South of the 
steppe to the northern sprrrs of the mountains is 
luxuriant park land covered with magnificent 
grasses, ancl also qrrite level. Beyond this rise the 
mountains in srrccessive terraces. On the south 
side, towards the Rion and Krtr, the rrrorrntain face 
is nruch steeper and prove sirdden. 

The Caucasus occupies the isthrrrus between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, its general direction 
being from west-nor-th-west to east-south-east. 
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From the peninsula of Taman on the Black Sea, to 
the peninsula of Apsheron on the Caspian, it h^ a 
length of about 750 miles. The breadth, including 
the .secondan' ranges and spurs, is about 150 miles, 
but that of t^ie higher Caucasus does not exceed 70 
miles. This range is sometimes treated as part of 
the boundarj' line between Europe and Asia, but 
tile region is really Asiatic in character (see Asia). 
The higher and central part of the range is formed 
of paraiiel chains, not separated by deep and wide 
vallevs, but remarkably connected by elevated 
plateaus, ■which are traversed by narron- fissures of 
extreme depth. The highest peaks are in the most 
central ridge or chain, at le.ast six of them well 
over 16,000 feet, much exceeding the highest Alps. 
Mount Elburz attains an elevation of 18,000 feet 
above the sea; Kazbek reaches a height of more 
than 16,500 feet ; and between these come Koshtan- 
tan and Uikli-tan. Here the line of peipetual snow 
i-, between 10,000 and 11,000 feet high; but the 
wliole amount of perpetual snow is not ^eat, nor 
are the glaciers very large or numerous. For more 
than 100 mile.s’ length of the main ridge there are 
no pa=se.s lower than 10,000 feet. The central 
cliain, in its highest part at least, is granitic or 
even pure granite. On either .side of the granitic 
axis are metaniorphic rocks, such as mica-schists 
and talc-schists ; and beyond these, clay-slates and 
schists. The secondaiy parallel chains on both 
sides of the central ridge are of limestone. The 
spure and outljnng mountains or hills are of less 
extent and importance than those of almost an 5 ’ 
other mountain-range of .similar magnitude, sub- 
siding as they do until they are only about 200 
feet high along the shores of the Black Sea. Some 
parts are entirely destitute of wood, but other parts 
are very densely ivooded, and the secondarj' ranges 
near the Black Sea exhibit most magnificent forests 
of oak, beech, ash, maple, and walnut ; grain is 
cultivated in some parts to a height of 8000 feet, 
while in the lower vallej's rice, tobacco, cotton, 
indigo, &c. are produced. As might be expected 
from the geographical situation of the Caucasus, 
the climate, though it is generally healthy, is verj* 
diflercnt on the northern and southern sides, the 
vine growing wild in gieat abundance on the south, 
whicli is not the case on the north. The south 
declivity of the mountains towards Georgia presents 
much exceedingly beautiful and romantic scenerj'. 

There are no active volcanoes in Mount Caucasus, 
but every e\-idence of volcanic action. Elburz and 
Kazbek are both of volcanic origin. There are liot 
springs and mud volcanoes at each end of the 
range, and there are also famous petroleum wells 
in the peninsula of Apsheron (see Baku ). Mineral 
springs also occur in many places, notably at Vla- 
dikavkaz. The bison, or aurochs, is found in the 
monntnins ; boars, wolves, and jackals are among 
the carnivorous aniniah. Lead, iron, suljihnr, 
coal, and copper are found. 

_ The w.aiors of the Caucasus How into four prin- 
cipal rivers— the Kuban and the Rion or Fazfthe 
I’/uisis of the ancients), which How into the Black 
Sea; and the Torek and the Kur, which Ilow into 
the Caspian. Kuban and Terek are north, Rion 
and Kur or Kniti .south of the mountains. The 
Itussinn.s have with gre.at labour carried a military 
road through a valley somewhat wider than mo.st 
of the Cauc.asian valleys. This is the tremendous 
fissure or ravine of the Dariel gorge about half- 
way from the Black Sea to the Caspian. The road 
passes over a height of about 8000 feet, and is 
protected by many forts. The onlv other road is 
by the Pass of iJerbcml, near the Caspian Sea 
There is a niihvay from Baku by Tiflis to Poti and 
Batoum ; ^ ladikavkaz is the tcnninus of the rail- 
way from the north. 

Cauc.\sia>’ was the name adopted by Blunien- 


bach (mv.) for one of his main ethnolorieal dmsions 
of mankind ; and as the Georgian skull he had was 
the finest in his collection, the Caucasian was taken 
as the finest tvpe of the Indo-European stock. Sub- 
sequent ethnologists have, mainly on philological 
grounds, broken up the Caucasian variety of 
Blnmenbach into two well-marked philological 
groups, the Aryan (q.v.) and the Semitic peoples 
(q.v.). The name Caucasian vyas clearlj' a mo- 
nomer when it suggested affinity in blood of in 
language befriveen the very various races of the 
Caucasus, classified beloiy, and Aryans or Semites ; 
and Prichard and others proposed actually to 
connect most of the Caucasus peoples ■with the 
Mongolian races of Asia. Later anthropologists, 
finding the word convenient, use Caucasian or 
Caucasic for the Fair type of niaii as opposed to 
the Mongolic or Yellow type. But they dis- 
tinctly repudiate anj’ suggestion of community 
of race or of language between the peoples so 
named ; and desire to indicate a phy.sical fact and 
an anthropological type. See Ethnology ; also 
Philology. 

The Caucasus has been called the Mountain of 
Languages from the multiplicity of tongues spoken 
in this narrow area — tongues many of them totally 
distinct from one another, and, with one exception, 
apparently unconnected with the languages of any 
other part of the globe, or race of men ; though 
both Aiy'an and Turkoman affinities have been 
alleged for Georgian, and Sayce has suggested 
that the ancient Hittites (q.v.), whose empire in 
Asia Minor rivalled that of the Assyrians, were 
of the same stock. There are certain ■vi'ell-marked 
groups amongst them, within which manifest 
affinity prevails. (1)_ The Southern division or 
Kartveli stock comprises the Georgians or Gnisi- 
ans, mainly in the upper and midtlle basin of the 
Kur; the Imeritians, west of the watershed be- 
tween the Kur and Rion ; the Mingi'elians, farther 
west reaching to the Black Sea ; the Gurians, south 
of the Rion ; the Laz, on the Turkish frontiers ; and 
the Svans or Suanetians, between the Mingrelians 
and_ the higher Caucasus. (2) The Western 
division contains the Tcherkess or Circassian race, 
formerly on the left bank of the Kuban, north of 
Caucasus ; the Abkhasians in the narrow strip of 
land between the Caucasus and the Black Sea on 
the south ; and the Kabards, north and east of 
Elburz. (3) The Eastern division contains the 
Chcchenz or Tchetchens on the northern slopes of 
the Eastern Caucasus down to the Terek ; and the 
Lesghians farther east and south. It is doubtful 
whether the numerous small tribes called Lesghians 
have any affinity with the Tchetchens, or how far 
they are related tp one another; only one, the 
Av.ars, have a wnitten language, and they use 
Arabic characters. (4) Tlie Ossetes or Ossetians in 
the centre of Caucasus, on both slopes about 
Kazbek, are unquestionably a race of the Aryan 
stock, and the language has affinity with the 
1 ersian branch ; they call themselves Inin (prob- 
ably nieaning Ai'yan). The Kartveli group may 
contain 850,000 jiersons ; the Western group, 
> the Eastern, 520,000 ; the Ossetian, 
120,000. All the Cauc.asian langu.age.s are e.x- 
trcinely hansh. Some of them arc partially in- 
llecUonal ; .all save the Oisseti.an are substantiallv 
agglutinafive. 

In various portions of this territory there are 
of coui-se other intnisive elements of population of 
foreign^ race : Russian Slavs ; Tartars ; numerous 
Annpnians ; Kurds ; Greeks ; T.ats and other 
Iranians or Tajiks ; .and .a German colonv from 
\\ iirtomberg, c.ast of Tiflis. Not merely ‘^do the 
inhabitants of the Caucasus difl'er widelv in race, 
but they represent great variety of stages of culture, 
from the indolent, music-loving Georgians to the 
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wild and semi-barbarous Suanetians. Christianity 
is the faith of some races, as the Georgians and 
Ossetes ; Mohammedanism of a fanatical type that 
of others, as the Lesghians ; wliile primitive pagan 
superstitions seem largely to underlie both religious 
professions. One Kai-tvelian tribe, the Khevsnrs, 
has in, some measure combined Christianity with 
Moslem usages. 

The resistance which the Caucasian peoples for 
more than half a century offered to the arms of 
Russia attracted to them the attention of the 
world. But with the capture in 1859 of Shamy], 
the prophet chief of the Lesghians, who for more 
than twenty 'yearn withstood the armies sent 
•against him, the power of the Caucasians was 
shattered ; by 1870 it was completely broken. The 
bulk of the Circassians migrated to Turkish terri- 
tories in Asia or Europe ; most of the Abkhasians 
have done the like. The ancient divisions of 
the country, Georgia, Imeritia, S.vanetia, Mingrelia, 
&c., were based on tribal distinctions. These have 
disappeared from the Russian administrative 
sj'stem. According to the latter, the main range 
of Caucasus divides the province into Ciscaucasia, 
north of the mountains, and Transcaucasia to the 
south of them ; the former comprising the govern- 
ments of Stavropol, Kuban, Terek ; the latter, 
those of Daghestan ( really north of , Caucasus ), 
Sakatal, Tiflis, KutaVs, Sukhum, Black Sea, Elisa- 
betpol, Baku, and Erivan. Add Batouni and Kai-s 
(Russian Armenia), and the Transcaspian terri- 
toiy, and then Caucasia in the widest sense has an 
area of 308,000 sq. m., and a pop. of 6,290,000. The 
chief toMTi in Ciscaucasia is Vladikavkaz ; in Trans- 
caucasia, Tiflis ; the two connected by the great 
military road through the Caucasus. The old 
capital of Georgia was Mtzkhet, a good specimen 
of a Georgian word. For Caucasus and Caucasia, 
see the map of Russia, Vol. VIII., and the articles 
Circassians, Georgia, Imeritia, Transcau- 
casia, and, for the wars with Russia, Shamvl; 
also Freshfield, Travels in Central Cajicasws(1869); 
Cuninghame, Eastern Caucasus (1872); Brj'ce, 
2'ranscaiceasia (1878); Phillipps-Wolley, Savage 
Svanetia ( 1883 ) ; Dingelstedt on ‘ Caucasian Idioms’ 
• r , ■ y -zinc (18S8)-, Mourier, 

(1888). 

Cauchy. Augustin Louis, mathematician, 
bom in Paris, 21st August 1789, published in 1815 
a M£moirc sur la Thcoric des Ondcs, which was 
afterwards made the basis of the undulatorj' theory 
of light. Between 1820 and 1830 he wrote several 
important treatises ; and at Prague, where he 
resided as tutor to the Comte de Chambord, he pub- 
lished his Mimov-e sur la Dispersion de la Lumitre 
(1837). From 1848 to 1852 he was professor of 
Astronomy at Paris, but refused the oath of alle- 
giance to Napoleon III., and lived in retirement till 
his death, 23d May 1857. A reissue of his works, 
in 26 vols., was commenced by the Academy in 
1882. See his Life by Yalson (2 vols. Paris, 1868). 

Caucus, a private meeting of politicians to 
agree upon candidates to be proposed for an ensuing 
election, or to fix the business to be laid before a 
general meeting of their party. The term orimn- 
ated in America, where the caucus has taken fast 
root, the ‘ticket,’ or list of candidates for federal, 
state, and municipal offices, being always decided 
upon by the party_ leaders ; but of late yeare the 
system has been introduced into England, and 
atlopted by the Radicals, especially in Birmingham, 
though the word is there used rather for the regu- 
larly constituted party organisation. In Notes and 
Queries ioT 1885 there is a long discussion as to the 
origin of the word, which Sydney Smith used in 
1818, and John Adams in 1763. Professor Skeat is 
inclined to refer it to an Indian source. Captain 


John Smith (1609) having Caxveaivwassoughes ior 
the Indian councillors of Virginia, and Caueorouse 
for an Indian captain. 

Cauda-galli Grit, the basement subdivision 
of the Devonian sj'stem of North America. The 
name (lit. ‘cock’s tail’) is derived from the feathery 
forms of a common fossil, supposed to be a seaweed. 

Caudcbec, two places in the French depart- 
ment of Seine-Inf6rieure. Caudebee Us Elbeuf, 12 
miles S. by W. of Rouen, has a pop. (1886) of 
11,038, and manufactures cloth. Caudebec-en- 
Caux, a pretty antique village of 2200 inhabitants, 
is on the Seine, 31 miles WNW. of Rouen. 

Caudine Forks \Furcxdcc Caudiim), two 
high, narrow, and wooded mountain-gorges near 
the town of Caudium, in ancient Samnium, on the 
borders of Campania ; noted for the defeat of the 
Romans in the second Samnite war (321 B.C.). 
See Rome. 

Caul, a portion of the amnion or thin membrane 
enveloping the foetus, sometimes encompassing the 
head of a child when bom, mentioned here on ac- 
count of the e.xtraordinary superstitions connected 
with it from very early ages almost down to the 
present day. It was the popular belief that chil- 
dren so born would turn out very fortunate, and 
that the caul brought fortune even to those who 
purchased it. This superstition was so common 
in the primitive church, that St Chrysostom 
inveighed against it in several of his homilies. In 
later times midwives sold the caul to advocates 
at high prices, as an especial means of making 
them eloquent, and to seamen, as an infallible 
preservative against drowning (cf. Dickens’s David 
Copperjicld). It was also supposed that the health 
of the person bom uuth it could be told by the 
caul, which, if firm and crisp, betokened health, 
but if relaxed and flaccid, sickness or death {Notes 
and Queries, 1884-86). During the 17th century 
cauls were often advertised in the newspapers for 
sale — from £10 to £30 being the prices asked ; 
and .so recently as 8th May 1848, there was an 
advertisement in the Times of a caul to be sold, 
which ‘ was afloat with its late owner thirty years 
in all the perils of a seaman’s life, and the owner 
died at last at the place of his birth.’ The price 
asked was six guineas. 

Caiilaiiicourt, Abmand de, Duke of Vicenza, 
a statesman of the French empire, born at Caulain- 
conrt (Aisne), in 1772, early distinguished himself 
as an officer, was made a general of division in 
1805, and shortly after created Duke of Vicenza. 
Faitliful to the last to Napoleon, he was made 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1813, and during 
the Hundred Days resumed the office, receiving 
a peerage of France, of which he was deprived after 
the restoration. He died in Paris, Febmar}' 19, 
1827. See his Souvcn&s (1837^0). 

Cauliflower, a variety of tiie common kale or 
cabbage. It was cultivated by the Greeks and 
Romans, but was little attended to in England till 
the end of the 17th centurj"; yet prior to the 
French Revolution cauliflower formed an article 
of export from England to Holland, whilst English 
cauliflower seed is still preferred on the Continent. 
Tlie deformed inflorescence or heads of the cauli- 
flower only are used. Its cultivation for the supply 
of Covent Garden and other markets occupies the 
attention of the market-gai'deners of London, Corn- 
wall, Devonshire, and the Channel Islands to a 
very large extent duiing winter and spring. It is 
much more tender than Broccoli (q.v.), and the 
plants that are reared in August for the purpose 
of supplying the first crop of the following summer 
require to be protected under hand-glasses or frames 
during winter. They require to be fieely exposed , 
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to air in mild or comparatively mild tveatlier, but 
severe frost must be prevented from entering the 
<dasses or frames. From the middle of August to 
the 24th of that month, make two or three sowings 
at intervals of three or four days. The plants 
reared from these sowings are nlanted out, a cer- 
tain portion of the strongest under band-glasses to 
furnish the earliest crop ; and an abundant reserve 
of the smaller plants are planted a few inches apart 
in frames, to be planted out Finally in the spring in 
the open ground. To succeed these a sowing maj*^ 
be made in a hotbed in January or February; and 
again in March and May, plants .should be reared 
for successional crops, these later sowings being 
made in the open ground. The ground must be 
rich and the cultivation high to produce cauliflower 
of first-rate quality ; there is some risk, however, 
in having the ground too rich for the winter crop 
in the case of severe weather occurring; if the 
plants are e.vtra luxuriant, they will the more 
readily succumb to frost. 


scams of the outside planks, or of the deck plank- 
ing, to render them watertight. The quantity 
thus driven in depends on the thickness of the 
planking; it varies from 1 to 13 double threads of 
oakum, with 1 or 2 single threads of spun yam. 
The caulker first raims or reenis the seam — that is, 
drives a caulking-iron into it, to widen the seam as 
much as iio.ssible, and close any rents or fissures in 
the wood ; he then drives in a little spun yam or 
white oakum -with a wood mallet and a caulking- 
chisel, and aftenvarda a much larger quantity of 
black or coai-se oakum. The fibres are driven in 
until they form a densely hard ma.ss, which not 
only keeps out water, but strengthens the plank- 
ing. The seam is finally coated or payed with hot 
pitch or resin. 

In iron or steel shipbuilding and boilermaking 
the tenn covers the operation of driving the edge 
of one thickness of plating firmly against the other 
thickness upon which it is supenmposed, or to 
which it is adjacent, thus rendering the joints 
watertight. The tool employed is a specially 
formed chi.«el, stnick by a metal hand-hammer; 
hut endeavoui-s have been made to supplant this 
by steam-driven machines, so far with but indiller- 
eut -success. 

raiilop'tcris, a generic name for the stems of 
certain extinct tree-ferns, which range from the 
Devonian to the Penniau system. Tliev are 
hollow, and covered with markings similar to 
the leaf-scars on recent tree-ferns. 

Ctilira, a considerable river of Venezuela, rises 
among the sierru-s of the southern frontier, and 
flow.s KNY’. to the Orinoco. On both sides 
stretches the territorj- of Caura (22,483 sq. m.), 
with immense fore.sts of tonka beans. 

C'jins, Caulx, or Cauls, Salomon de, en- 
gineer, bom at Dieppe in 1576, was a Protestant, 
and lived much in England and Germany. He was 
in the service of the Prince of Wales in 1012, and 
of the Elector Palatine, at Heidelberg, in 1014-20; 
but by 1023 he returned to France, and became 
engineer and architect to the king. He died in 
Paris, Cth June 1020. At Frankfort in 101.3 
appcaml Ins Haiioiis (fo Forces Mouvaiites, See., a 
work in winch is described an apparatus for forcin" 
up water by a steam fountain, difiering onlv in 
one detail from that of Della Porta (.see .Stea.m- 
I'.Noi.VE). There is no reason to suppose that the 
.apparatus ever was con.stnicted; but on the strength 
oi the description, Arago li.as claimed for De Cans 
the invcnlnm of the ste.am-cngine. .dee the article 
Di: t.vus m yol. xiv. of the Fkf. of XaUomil 
HioprtyJiy (188S). 


Caillldllg, in wood shipbuilding, is the opera- 
m of driving oakum or untwisted rope into the 


Causality, or the theoiy of the relation be- 
tween cause and eflect, is one of the most intricate 
and important questions of philosophical doctrine. 
All scientific investigation is occupied with the 
search for the causes of given events, or for the 
effects of given causes, and with the generalisation 
of these into laws of nature. But the nature and 
ground of the relation between cause and effect are 
okscure and disputed. 

The difficulty of the question is largely increased 
by tiie uncertain signification of the word cause. 
Thus the investigation into the cause of thing.-j, • 
with which early Greek speculation was occupied, 
was reallj' an inquiry for the ultimate constituent 
or element from which the variety of actual 
existence had proceeded ; and from this inquiry 
the quest for a principle of .change or development 
was only gradually distinguished. The ;first im- 
portant step in the direction of clear discussion 
was made in Aristotle’s doctrine of_ the ‘four 
causes : ’ the materkd cause, out of which a thing 
is framed ; the formal cause, or the essence or 
idea of the thing ; the effieient or active cause, by 
means of which it took its present form ; and tlie 
final cause or purpose it subserves. These, it is 
to be observed, are not so much causes in the 
modern sense of the term, as principles which enter 
into the existence of everything. In modern 
science the meaning of the term is much more 
restricted, con-esponding in some degree to what 
Aristotle called the efficient cause. Thus both 
Bacon and Descartes wished to banish the notion 
of final cause from the scientific interpre- 
tation of nature ; and although, in Bacon’s own 
method, science was treated as an inquiry into 
the form or true nature of things (corresponding 
thus to Aristotle’s fomial cause), tliis notion has 
had little influence. Mliat Descartes sought, and 
what science still seeks, is the connection rather 
than tlie essence of things ; and its ideal is a 
mechanical interpretation of nature in terms of 
matter and motion. In modern science cause 
may therefore be said to mean .the e.xplanation 
of change. To some extent it corresponds with 
Aristotle’s efficient cause. But the notion of 
ellicient cause lias itself undergone a profound 
modification, which seems to have been carried 
out alongside of the formulating of the principle 
of the conservation of energj-. The tendency in 
science has been to replace the notion of iiower or 
efficiency by that of order or constant sequence. 
The genesis and justification of the notion of 
efficiency are niattera of dispute : whether it is an 
a priori intuition, or derived from the conscious- 
ness of the voluntaiy direction of attention, ' or 
from the sensations of innervation and muscular 
resistance: Both Berkeley and Hume directed a 
vigorous polemic against the doctrine of power 
expressed by Locke, as going beyond the observed 
facts of the motion of bodies, and Hume refused 
to see in mind any more than in matter anything 
else than a succession of impressions and ideas. 
Into the rights of this controversv it is impossible 
to enter here. _ But cleaniess ot scientific state- 
ment has certainly been gained by the extni.sion 
of the notion of power, and substitution for it of 
that of regular sequence. It is in following out 
tbis^ view of the physical a.s distinct from the 
efficient cause that the term comes to be defined 
a-s the aggregate of the conditions or antecedent.-, 
necessary to the jirqduction of the effect : meaning 
by pcce«sary _ conditions those comlitions without 
winch the ellect either would not have e.xistcd .at 
all, or would have been different from what it is. 
In popular langmage, however, and even in most 
scjcntific inquiries, the term cause is restricted to 
tbe_ one or two conditions by the intervention of 
which .amongst other more permanent conditions 
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•tt-liile the former or more complete definition 
corresponds with that expressly mven in J. S. 
Mill’s Logic, his inductive methods are entirely 
devoted to explaining modes of discovering causes 
in the naiTOwer or popular signification. 

It is in this meaning of the term that science 
investigates causes. In doing so, it goes on the 
presui3j)osition that eveiy event or change has a 
cause. This has been called the Law of Uni- 
versal Causation, and may he expressed by 
saying that the explanation of every event is 
to he found in antecedent conditions. Scientific 
investigation also presupposes the Law of the 
Uniformity of Nature, that the same conditions 
or cause will he followed (at all times and places) 
by the same effects. Tlie grounds and mutual 
relation of these two assumptions form the chief 
subject of controversy in the philosophical theory 
of causality. It is to Hume that the credit is due 
of having drawn attention to the difficulties in- 
volved in the principle of causation, in siicli a way 
as to detei-mine the whole course of subsequent 
philosophy. All reasoning about matters of fact, 
lie shows — all physical science, therefore — depends 
on the relation between cause and effect. Yet, 
between the .cause and the efiect there is no dis- 
coverable connection. ‘ There appeara not, through 
all nature, any one instance of connection which is 
conceivable by us. All events seem entirely loose 
and separate. One event follows another ; but we 
never can observe any tie between them. They 
seem conjoined, but never connected.’ Hume’s own 
solution of the difficulty is found in the law of 
mental association. ‘The mind,’ he says, ‘is 
earned by habit upon the appearance of one event 
to expect its usual attendant, and to believe that 
it win exist. This connection, therefore, whicli we 
feel in the mind, or ciistomaiy transition of the 
imagination from one object to its usual attendant, 
is the sentiment or impression from which we form 
the idea of power or necessary connection. Nothing 
further is in the ca.se. . . . When we say, there- 
fore, that one object is connected with another, we 
mean only that they have acquired a connection in 
our thoughts, and give rise to this inference by 
which they became proofs of one another’s exist- 
ence : a conclusion which is somewliat extra- 
ordinary, but which seems founded on sufficient 
evidence.’ The conclusion to which Hume is 
driven is thus that, while all reasoning about 
matters of fact is founded on the piinciple of 
causality, this principle has itself no other basis 
than the mental tendency to pass from one impres- 
sion to the idea of another impression preidously 
experienced in conjunction with the former. 
Hume’s solution is' thus not sceptical (except as 
regards the application of causality or any otlier 
principle beyond experience), but it is subjective : 
the connection of things is resolved into a customarj- 
succession of ideas. Of the numerous theories of 
causation put forward since the question was thus 
opened, the two most important are J. S, Mill’s 
rehabilitation of Hume’s doctrine to suit the re- 
quirements of scientific investigation, and the 
opposed doctrine of Kant and his philosophical 

S12CC©SS07*S« . 

It is characteristic of Mill’s doctrine that the 
principle of causalitv is made a consequence of the 
Law of the Uniformity of Nature: ‘the familiar 
tiuth that invariability of succession is found by 
obseiwation to obtain between everj^ fact in ^nature 
and some other fact wliich has preceded^ it.’ This 
principle, which is assumed in every scientific in- 
duction, is itself held to be the generalisation of a 
wide and uncontradicted experience. 

A different position is given to the causal pnn- 
- ciple in Kant’s pliilosophy. The Scottish philoso- 
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pheiy and others, as well as Kant, had attempted 
replies to Hume, contending that causality is an 
intuitive judgment antecedent to experience. But 
■ sucli a reply remains an arbitrary assertion until it 
is shown how the causal judgment is connected 
irith experience. In Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason this connection is thoroughly investigated ; 
the refutation of Hume is only part or consequence 
of a complete inquiiy into the relation of reason 
to experience. It was, however, largely Hume’s 
doctnne of causality that led to Kant’s new point 
of view, and to the doctrine that experience is the 
product of the understanding, the realisation of its 
a priori forms. It is not the sequence of events in 
time, Kant holds, that gives rise to the principle of 
causality ; but the pure notion of causality finds 
its realisation in this time-sequence, in which each 
event is determined by its antecedent. Kant’s 
doctrine, as thus stated, is in full liarmony with 
the principles and methods of modern science ; 
asserting the principle that eveiy change — i.e. each 
successive state — of the univei-se is the result of its 
preceding state, and at the same time leaving to 
empirical investigation the connection in experi- 
ence of any one definite thing with any other. 

The most important discussions of causality are 
those of’ Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, hook i. 
part iii., and Essay Of the Idea of Necessary 
Connection ; Kant, Critique of Pure Reason ; and 
J. S. hnil. System of Logic, book iii. chaps, iii.-v. 
There is also elaborate treatment of the subject in 
.the works of Eeid, Stewart, and Hamilton. Dr 
Thomas Brown’s Inquiry into the Relation of' 
Cause and Effect contains much acute analytical 
thinking. 

Cause C^lfebvCj a convenient French term for 
a specially interesting and important legal trial, 
criminal or civil, such as the Douglas Cause 
(1769-71), the Dred Scott case in the United 
States as to the possession of a negro (1856), the 
Tichborne case ( 1871-74 ). There is a great French 
collection of Causes Cdibres et intercssantes {22 vols. 
1737-45), by Gayot de Pitaval, with modem con- 
tinuations. See Trials. 

Caiiserie, a name applied to a somewhat short 
and informal essay on any subject in a newspaper 
or magazine. More familiar in manner and slighter 
in structure than the formal essay as usually under- 
stood, it is an excellent medium for a writer whose 
personality interests the reader as much as the 
value of his thoughts. The name owes its literary 
currencj' mainly to the famous Causeries du Lundi 
of Sainte-Beuve ; hardly less valuable examples 
were many of the occasional essays in the later 
manner of Matthew Arnold. 

Caustic (Gr., ‘burning’), in Medicine and in 
Chemistrj', is the term applied to such substances 
.as exert a coiroding or disintegi'ating action on the 
skin and flesh. Lunar caustic (so called because 
silver was called luna, ‘ the moon,’ in the alchemists’ 
mystical jai-gon) is nitrate of silver, and common 
caustic is potash. "When used as a c.austic in medi- 
cine, the substance is fused and cast into moulds, 
which yield the caustic in small sticks the thick- 
ness of an ordinary lead pencil, or rather less. — 
Caustic is also used in chemistiy in an adjective 
sense — thus caustic lime, or pure lime, CaO, as 
distinguislied from mild lime, or the carbonate of . 
lime, CaCOa, caustic magnesia, MgO, and mild 
magnesia, jN'IgCOg, caustic potash, caustic soda (for 
these, see Potash, Soda, tkc.). . See Cautery. 

Gaustic.S> M’hen the incident rays are paiallel 
to the principal axis of a reflecting concave minor, 
they converge, after reflection, to a single point, 
called the principal focus. In the case of parabolic 
minors this is rigorously tnie. ’ For, as is easily 
seen from the fundaraent.'il property of the para- 
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l-ola, any ray fallmg on the minor paraUel to the 
axis is reflected so as to pass ctact/y throudi the 
focus For other mirrors it is approximately tnie 
onlv irl:eu the breadth of tlie mirror is veiy- small 
in comparison with its radius of curvature. >' pen 
the breadth of the mirror is large in companson 
with its radius of curvature there is no definite 
iniaae, even of a luminous point. In such cases 
the dma''e is spread over what is called a Cavsttc, 
or sometimes a Caiacaiisftc. ... 

An example of the cau-stic is given in the annexed 
figure for the simplest case — namely, that of rays 
failin'' directly on a concave spherical niiiTOv, BAB', 
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made of holloiv platinum, so arranged that a flame 
of benzole can he kept burning in its interior. _ The 
galvano-caufcnj consists essentially of a platinum 
wire which can be heated to any required degree 
by pa-ssing a strong galvanic current through it. 
The cautery is used for three main purposes in 
surgery' : to produce counter-irritaiion over an in- 
flamed part (see Blister) (actual cauteiy); to 
cheek bleeding (actual or thermo-cautery), by 
slowly destroying the tissues at the bleeding point 
or surface ; to perform operations, where the tissues 
to be dh-ided are either very vascular (tlienno- 


litrurc lor tile suunieitu - — ^ ^ /* 

failin'' tUrectlv on a concave spherical nuiTQv, BAB', cauteiy), ov verj” clifhcult of access (^ahano- 
froni a point s"o distant as to be practically parallel, cautery ). bee CAUSTIC. 

Two very neat* rays, Cailtion^ in the Law of Scotland, like Guaranty 
B P and Q, u*ill after (q,v.) in England, is an obligation undertaken by a 

P reflection intersect second party', whereby he binds himself, failing the 

— Q finding primai-v obligant, to fulfil his obligation, n’liethcr 

y \ in this way' all the {t be of a pecuniary nature or otherwise. Cautimi- 
\ points of intersection ary obligations are thus essentially of an accessory 
A of the reflected rays, nature, and cannot subsist apart from the principal 

J \ ■p we get a continuous obligation. The law of this subject is now largely 
\ / curve, BCFB', which founded on the ^Mercantile Law Amendment Acts, 
y is the section of the 1856, which assimilate the laws of England and 
y/ caustic surface by Scotland, and according to which the creditor 
a plane passing may' proceed at once against the cautioner, j.ust 
through its axis, as if he were a joint obligant, without suing 
Tlie cun'e BCFB' varies of couree with the fqnu of the primary debtor, unless the cautioner has 
the refieeting surface. In the case under considera- expre-ssly' stipulated that this shall he done, 
tion it is Icnown .as an epicycloid. Tlie creditor, however, is in every case honnd_ to 

The reader may' see a catacaustic on the surface pioper precaution in retaining and making 

of tea in a tea-cup half full by holding the circular available securities. He is not, however, bound 
rim to tbe sun’s light. The space within the caustic to make tlie same full disclosure of material 
cuive Is all brighter than that without, as it clearly' facts as in insurance, and therefore a cautioner 
should 1)0, as all the light reflected affects that should make careful inquiry for himself. Caution- 
space, while no point without the curve is afl’ceted ary obligations are generally' gratuitous, being, 
by more tlian the light reflected from half of the for the most part, undertaken from motives of 
surface. The rainbow, it may be mentioned, forms friend.sbip ; bub it i.s by no means uncommon for 
one of the most iiitere.sting of the whole family of them to be entered into in consideration of a 
caustico. _ , , , , . . . preiiiiuin paid by the pereon guaranteed, or by 

B hen a caustic is produced by refraction, it is those interested in his fortunes. Where a pre- 
somotimcs called a Dkicaustic. >o such simple mium is paid, the transaction becomes a mere 
example can be given of the diacaustic curve as insurance of solvencv, Imnestv, or efficiency; and 
that above given of the catacaustic. It is only in associations of gi-eat public litility' ( see GuARAX- 
tlie simplest cases tliat the em-ve takes a recognis- tee) have been formed, botli in England and 
able form. In the ca.se of refraction at a mane - . o _ . 

f •» jT . *• 


able lorni. in the ca.<je of refraction at a plane Scotland, for the puiT)ose of nndertaking to 
.surface, it can be sliowii that the diac.austic curve guarantee the fidelitv of persons employed either 
IS the evolute cither of tlie hyperbola or ellipse, in public or private offices of trust. ’The tendency 
accoriUng as the refractive index of the medium is of judicial decisions, both in England and Scotland, 


grc.ater or Ic.ss than unity'. for many years past, lias beeir to require greater 

Caiitcrcf.*!, a fashionable French watering- strictness than formerly in the constitution of 
place in the department of Ilautes-Pyriiniios, lies cawtwn'Hy obligations ; and under the statutes 
AS-jO feet above .sea-level, in the valley of the ab'cady mentioned all such engagements must be 
Laverdan, 5 milts S. of Pierrelitte, tlic neare.st writing, subscribed by the person undertaking 
railway st.itioii, .aiid 42 SSE. of Pan, The o*' i^^aing thein, or by some person duly' antliorisca 
stationary iiopnl.ation was (18SC) only 1468, but otherwise^ they .shall have no effect. If a 

it is aiimially' swelled in siiminer by 15,000 to pautionaiy obligation is dependent on a comlitioii, 

20,000 vEitora, for whose ! of courae, be inefiectual unless the coiidi- 

mis .sumptuous hotels and ' tion be coninlied with. The cautioner may', in 

have liceii built. It is a good centre and guide- gooeral, plead every defence which was competent 
station for ascents among the Pyrenees. ’The pi'Roil'dl debtor, and the extinction of the 

sulj)lmrous springs, twenty'-five in number, and P^oLary obligation extingui.sbes the secondary' one. 
v.aryiiig in temperature from 60° to 131° F., are t'!® cautioner is discharged by any essential charge 
the iiio^t abundant in tlie Pyrenees (330,000 gallons ficmg made on tlie obligation of tlie debtor, or m 
per day), .ami liave been known from Roman jjespect of the person relied on, without his assent, 
rinie.s ; though their lumlem reputation dates from "c statute expressly provides that changes of 
the lOtb century, when Margaret, sister of Francis purtnersbip cither of creditor or debtor avill ex- 
I., held her litcrnry court and mote much of lier to'cffii'^b the guarantee. If the creditor give.s time 
Heptnmnon at Cniiterets. — e.g. takes bills from tlie debtor of an unusual 


(duitcry (Gr. /.mo, ‘I buni’), in Mwliciiio, Is 
u'-'id oi any substance which bunts tlie tissues 
(Tlic lonn ‘potential c.auten-,’ ns applied to caustic 


by him, otlienyi.se they .shall have no effect. If a 
cautionary' obligation is dependent on a comlitioii, 
it Mill, of coume, be inefiectual unless the condi- 
tion be complied with. The cautioner may', in 
general, plead eveiy defence which was competent 
to the principal debtor, and the extinction of the 
jinmary obligation extingui.sbes the secondary' one. 
The cautioner is discharged by any' essential charge 
being made on tlie obligation of tlie debtor, or in 
respect of the person relied on, without his assent. 
Tile statute expressly provides that changes of 
pyrtnersbip citbev of creditor or debtor will ex- 
tinguish the guarantee. If the creditor give.s time 
— e.g. takes bills from tlie debtor of an unusual 
ciin-ency — that will also operate discharge. The 
discbaige of one cautioner, moreover, unless con- 
sented to by' the rest, is a discharge to alb The 
cautioner is entitled, on full jiayment, though not 


principal debtor sliould .seem precarious, he may 
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adopt legal measures for his relief. Co-cautioners, 
or pemons bound together, whether their obliga-. 
tions he embodied in one or several deeds, are 
entitled to mutual relief. But where'a co-cautioner 
obtains relief from the others, he must communicate 
to them the benefit of any deduction or ease which 
may have been allowed him in paying the debt. 

Letter's of credit and recommendation raise much 
the same relation of parties as a formal cautionaiy 
obligation, but since 1856 a mere verbal introduc- 
tion cannot have that effect. For the foms and 
effects of ordinarj' mercantile guarantees, and for 
the forms of guarantee insurance of fidelity, see 
Guaeantee. For the Scottish cautionary obliga- 
tion in cash-credit bond, see Banking, II. 713. 

Judicial Caution, in the Law of Scotland, is 
of two kinds — ^for appearance, and for payment. If 
a creditor makes oath before a magistrate, that he 
believes his debtor to be meditating flight {inmecli- 
tatione fugca), he may obtain a warrant for his 
apprehension ; and should he succeed in proving 
the alleged intention to flee, he may compel him 
to find caution to abide the judgment of a court 
{jiidicio sisti). The cautioner, or surety, under- 
takes that the defender shall appear to answer any 
action that may be brought within six months. 
The old Bond of Presentation, by which in order to 
ain time the surety undertook to produce the 
ebtor or pay the debt at a future elate, is now 
superseded by the abolition of impi-isonment for 
debt. There is also a form of judicial caution 
called judicatum solvi, given in cases of general 
loosing of an-estment of ships, in which the surety 
becomes liable for the whole debt. The commonest 
form of judicial caution, however, is the security 
usually ^iveii in the Bill Chamber ( q. v. ), when a bill 
or bond is brought under suspension ; tlie security is 
for the principal sum and expenses, if the suspen- 
sion should be refused. Interdict is also frequently 
gi-an ted upon caution' for the damages that may 
result from the interdict, should it turn out to have 
been wrongly obtained. 

Caiivery. See Kaveri. 

Cava del Tirreni, a town of Italy, in a lovely 
valley, 5^ miles NW. of Salerno by rail, uith a 
cathedral, and manufactures of silk, woollens, 
cotton, and linen. Pop. 6339. About a mile dis- 
tant is the Benedictine monasterj^ of the Trinity, 
celebrated for its archives. 

Cavagnari, Sir Louis, born in France in 1841, 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, London, and in 
1857 was naturalised as a British subject. He had 
seen twenty-one years’ military and political service 
in India, when on 3d September 1879 he was 
murdered at Kabul. See Afghanistan. 

Cavaigiiac, Louis Eugene, born in Paris, 15th 
October 1802, was a son of General Jean Baptiste 
Cavalgnac ( 1762-1829 ), a member of tlie National 
Convention. Educated for the military profession, 
he first served in the Morea, and afterwards in 
Africa, whither he was sent in 1832 into a kind of 
honourable exile, in consequence of a too free ex- 
pression of opinion in favour of republican institu- 
tions. Here he won great distinction by his energy, 
coolness, and intrepidity, was made chef de batailJon 
in 1837, and rose to the rank of brigade-general in 
1844. In 1848 he was appointed governor-general 
of Algeria, but in view of the impending revolu- 
tionary dangers, was called to Paris and assumed 
the office of Minister of War. He was appointed 
militai-y dictator in order to suppress the formid- 
able insun'ection of June, which he quelled only 
after a most obstinate contest continued from 
the 23d to the 26th June. It is estimated that a 
greater number of Frenchmen fell in the struggle 
than in the bloodiest battles of the first Empire. 
Cavaignac’s clemency to the vanquished was equal 


to his generalship. His task being done, he 
resigned his power into the hands of the National 
Assembly, which appointed him President of the 
Council. As a candidate for the presidency of the 
republic, when Louis Napoleon was elected, he 
received nearly' a million and a half of votes out 
of 7,327,345. On the coiip d’ttat of December 1851, 
Cavaignac was arrested, hut released after a short 
detention ; and though he consistently refused to 
■give in his adhesion to the Empire, he was per- 
mitted to reside in France ■nitnout molestation. 
He died, 28th October 1857, at his country house 
near Tours. Cavaignac was an able soldier, a 
zealous republican, and in every' way an honour- 
able man. See his Life by' Deschamps (2 vols. 
Paris, 1870). 

Cavaillon (ancient Cabellio), a toiTO of the 
French department of Vaucluse, 18 miles SE. of 
Avignon by rail, with a cathedral, and some 
Roman remains. Pop. 5164. 

Cavalcanti, Guido, Italian poet, born in 1230, 
was banished, for mercantile transactions with a 
Gnelph, by the Gliibellines, a daughter of one of 
whose chiefs he had married, and returned in 
broken health to Florence only' to die there, about 
1300. His works — sonnets, ballads, and canzoni — 
are remarkable alike from their language and depth 
of thought, although his epicurean philosophy 
gained him, among liis contemporaries, the reputa- 
tion of an atheist. See Ercole, G%ddo Camlcanii 
e le me iJfmc (Milan, 1885). — Another of the name, 
Bartolommeo (1503-62), a noble and eloquent 
Florentine, led a revolt against the Medici, and 
was afterwards employed by Pope Paul III. 

Cavalcaselle, Giovanni Battista, Italian 
art writer, born 22d January 1820, at Legnago, 
early visited the art centres of Italy, and in 1846 
proceeded to Germany, where he met J. A. Crowe 
(q.v.), with whom he returned to Italy'. Banished 
for his share in the revolution of 1848, he accom- 
panied Crowe to London, and there their first joint 
work. Early Flemish Painters (1857 ; 3d ed. 1879), 
was published. Cavalcaselle returned to Italy' in 
1858, and in 1861 commenced with Crowe the History 
of Painting in Italy (Lond. 5 vols. 1864-71 ). Other 
joint works are Titian (1876) and Eaphael (1883) ; 
Cavalcaselle’s indfependent writings are of less 
importance. He is head of the art department in 
the ministry of Public Instmction at Rome. 

Cavalier (Fr., from Lat. eaballns, ‘a nag’), 
from ‘horseman ’ acquired the meaning of ‘knight’ 
or ‘gallant,’ in which sense it is used by' Shake- 
speare (Henry V., HI. 24), like cavalcro, in Henry 
IV,,' Part II., V. iii. 62. In 1641 ‘ Cavaliers ’ was 
applied as a nickname to Charles’s partisans in 
opposition to the Roundheads, or friends of the 
Parliament ; and from a term of reproach it came 
to be adopted as a title of honour, until, after 1679, 
it was superseded by ‘Tory'.’ For the ‘Cavalier 
Parliament’ (1661-79), see Charles H. 

Cavalier, Jean, a journeyman baker, from 
Ribaute, near Anduze, yvho, born in 1681, in 1702 
became a famous leader of the Camisards (q.y'.), 
■svithal a prophet and preacher. He surrendered 
to Villars in 1704, and entered the service of 
Savoy'; but in 1711 we find him settled with a 
British pension in England, and he died at Chelsea, 
governor of Jersey', 17th May' 1740. See a long 
article in vol. ix. of tha Diet, of National Bio- 
graphy ( 1887). 

Cavaliere Servente. See Cicisbeo. 

Cavalry' is a general name for horse-soldiere or 
troopers trained to act in a body'. In the British 
anny' there are 31 regiments of European, and 30 of 
native Indian cavali-y'. The former comprise 2 
regiments of Life Guards (red), 1 of Horse Guards 
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(blue), anil 7 of Dragoon Guards, classified as heavy 
cavalrj- ; 3 regiments of Dragoons, and 5 of Lancers, 
classified as medium ; and 13 Hussar regiments or 
liijhi cavaln-— all carrying carbines and swords. 
The wav strength of each is 1 lieutenant-colonel, 
1 major, 8 captains, 9 lieutenants, 7 sub-lieutenants, 
1 adjutant, 1 paymaster, 1 quartermaster, 1 medical 
otlicer, 1 veterinarj’ surgeon, 73 non-commissioned 
otlicers, 8 faniers, 8 slioeing-smiths, 8 trumpeters, 
4 saddlers, 2 wheelers, 15 bandsmen, 480 troopers, 
and 22 drivers, 539 riding and 44 draught horses, 
and 11 wagons. , 

The native Indian cavalry are all light, and some 
have the front ranks armed with lances, the rear 
uitli .sabres. Bengal has 19 regiments, each of 8 
troops, consisting of 10 European officers ( 1 in com- 
mand and 1 surgeon), 17 native officers, and 536 
native non-commissioned officers and troopers, 
iiladras has 4 regiments of onlj- 6 troops each, the 
same number of European, but 12 native officers 
and 396 of other ranks. Bombay has 7 regiments 
with the same organisation and numbers as Bengal, 
but only 518 native non-commissioned officers and 
troopem. Besides these regiments there is a troop 
of native cavalry at Aden, and one as a body-guard 
for each lieutenant-governor, and the governor- 
general of India. ' 

The auxiliary cavalry in Great Britain comprises 
39 regiments of Yeomanry, 2 of Volunteer Light 
Home, and 1 of Volunteer Mounted Rifles, of various 
strengths. There is a cavalry dep6t at Canterbury, 
and a school of instruction for auxiliary cavalrj' at 
Aldersliot. 

After the American civil war, the United 
States’ cavalrj' w,as reduced to 10 regiments of 
930 privates each. The commissioned otlicers of 
a regiment consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant- 
colonel, 3 majoi-s, 12 captains, 14 first lieutenants, 
and 12 .second lieutenants. 

History.— For the place of cavahj- in the ancient 
armies, see Army. In the middle ages horsemen 
—knights, e.squires, and their attendants— formed 
the most important part of the great armies ; but 
after the disappearance of the Roman cohort with 
its 132 higlilj' trained horsemen, the organisation 
of cavalry, as we now under.stand the word, was 
neglected until 1445, when Charles VII. of France 
grouped his men-at-armS into companies 100 strong. 
The method of fighting, from 1045 until Frederick 
the Great introduced the charge or shock tactics, 
was to advance to close quarters, fire pistols from 
the saddle, and then commence cutting with the 
sword. _ The value of dismounted cavalrj' able to 
act as infantrj’ was then recognised, and dragoons 
armed with muskets were mucli in vogue until the 
beginning of tlie 19th centurj'. Thej' then lost 
favour, and though all European nations continued 
to tnriii their troopers to dismount and use their 
carbines to hold some important point until the 
arrival of infantiy, it was taught that the sword 
was their proper weapon, and the saddle their 
l>voper place. But Russia ha-s lately armed all her 
cavalry, except the Cossacks, uith 'long rifles, thus 
turning them into dragoons, and it Is now gener.ally 
felt that the dismounted service of cav.ahj' must be 
developed to a greater e.xtent than h.a.s hitherto 
been tiio case. Mounted infantrv too, using their 
horses inerelj' as a means of rapidlv covering the 
ground, have been found so tisefurin tiie British 
ariiij', that in 1887 a scliool for this .arm wn.s formed 
at Aldershot ; and it has been decided that a force 
O'KJ .strong shall accomp.anv the cavaln- division on 
act iye service. 

I'urmatioii . — .V cavalrj- regiment in the field i.s 
divideil into 4 squadrons, e.ach of 2 troops. The 
iiifii of each squailron when in line are 6 inches 
from km-c to knee, and formed in two ranks, a horse’.s 
length apart, 'i’he officers are at a similar distance 


in front, and the ‘ seirefiles,’ or supei-numerary non- 
commissioned officers, in rear. There is an interval 
of 12 j-ards between squadrons. The pace is, walk 
4 miles an hour, trot 8, gallop 12. The maximum 
distance covered by cavaliy is 68 miles by day 
(6 A.M. to 10 P.5I.) and 18 by night — 86 for the 
24 hours ; but after such a march there must be a 
rest all next day. For a continuous march 35 
miles a day, at 5 miles an hour, is a good rate. 

Duties on Service.— In large armies, from one- 
eightli to one quarter of the whole force should be 
cavalrj'. Their duties are to cover the movements 
of their own army, and to find out those of the 
enenij' — ^besides ta”lring part in the actual battles bj- 
gnarding the flanks, seizing all opportunities of 
charging, completing success bj' an active pursuit, 
or covering defeat. The screening and recqnnoitiing 
duties are performed bj- the cavalrj' divisions, each 
of two or more brigades, one or two daj's’ march in 
front of the main body. The light Brigades (q.v.) 
are perhaps best for the actual scouting, but must 
be supported bj- heavj' cavali-y in order to meet that 
of the enemj',' wliich woiilil otherwise have the 
advantage of greater weight in the charge. Each 
brigade of two or more regiments is accompanied 
bj' a battery of Horse Artilleij. 

The battle of M.ais la Tour in the Franco-German 
war of 1870, supplies the best examples of a cavalry 
fight on a large scale, and of a charge (that of 
Barbj' and Bredows’ brigades) directed against in- 
fantry. The action of tlie German cavalrj' through- 
out the same campaign illustrates the screening and 
reconnoitring duties of the arm. The capture of 
Cairo bj- the rapid advance of the British cavalry 
after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir (1882), shows its 
value after a successful engagement. 

Tactics . — Unless acting dismounted, cavaliy must 
either attack or retire ; it cannot otherwise defend 
itself. Against cavalrj- it must therefore manoeuvre 
Avith its first line, so as to attack to the best advan- 
tage — i.e. against the adversary’s flank. Its second 
line following, cn (chclon, in order to have a clear 
front, protects the flanks of the fli-st from counter 
attack, and supports its movement, completing its 
'-ictory, or covering its retreat. Hoi-se artillery 
on the protected fl.aiik fire upon the enemj' up to the 
last iiionient before the cli.arge. A thinl portion, 
formed into a reserve, folloivs, and behind it the 
other two can rallj- after the charge, rvliich, even 
Avhen successful, creates great confusion. Cavalrj' 
att.acks artillerj- in two bodies — one in line forni.'i- 
tion charges the e.scort, and the other in extended 
order, the men a hoi-se’s length apart, converges 
upon the guns. Infantrj- c,an defend itself from a 
cavalrj' charge, unless surprised bj' a flank attack, 
Avhich would generallj- be delivered bj' compara- 
tivelj' small bodies in Wccessive lines, Tint such an 
opportunity rarelj' occui-s on a modem battlefield. 

Cav'aii, an inland countj- in the south of Ulster. 
It lies in the narroive.st part of Ireland, 18 milc.s 
from the Atlantic, and 20 from the Irish Sea. Area, 
746 sq. m., of ivliich less than a tliird is under crop.s. 
Bogs and hills, ivith manjj small lakes, are found in 
the north-Avest, Avhere Cuilcagh attains a maximum 
altitude of 2188 feet. The chief rivers are the Erne, 
llie At oodfonl, and the Annalee. The eastern half of 
Cavan rests on claj'-slate and gi-aj'Avacke ; tliemoun- 
AA’est is eaidioniferous fonnation. 
Of minerals, Cavan affords coal, iron, lead, and 
coujier, Avith many miner.il springs. The climate is 
cold and damp ; and the .soil i.s poor, Avet, and 
claj-ej', except along the stream.s. Tlie chief crops 
are o.ats .and jiotatoes, the cultivation of flax having 
gre.atly decreased since 1850, The farni.s are sniaiji 
Agriculture forms the .stajdo industrj-, but linen i.s 
nianiifacturcd to a con.siderablo extent. The chief 
tOAvns are Cavan, Cootehill, ami Belturbet. CaA-aii 
retunis two members to parliament. Pop. (1851) 
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174,064; (1881) 129,176, of -whom 104,328 -were 
Catholics, and 18,990 Episcopalians.— Cavan, the 
county town, stands on a branch of the Annalee, 
85 miles NW. of Dublin by rail. It has a court- 
house and a gi-ammar-school ; and the beautiful 
demesne of Lord rarnham lies between Cavan and 
Lough Oughter, which is about 5 miles west. Pop. 
(1881) 3050. 

Cavati'lia, a short form of operatic air, of a 
smooth and melodious character, differing from the 
ordinary aria in consisting only of one part, and 
fiequently .TOpearing as part of a grand seena. 
E.Kamples of cavatina are found in man}' well- 
known operas, as Sonnamhula and Les Huguenots. 
The term is also often used for a complete air or 
song, such as the ‘ Salve dimora ’ in Faust. 

Cave, or Cavern (Lat. cavus, ‘hollow’). The 
natural hollows which occur in and underneath 
rocks have originated in various ways — some being 
due to the chemical and mechanical action of 
water, others 'to dislocations and disruptions pro- 
duced by movements of the crust, or by superficial 
rock -falls and landslips, while yet others are tunnels 
which now and again occur in or under thick sheets 
of lava. Caves formed by marine erosion are fre- 
quently met with along the coast-line of Britain and 
other countries, Fingal’s Cave at Staffa (q.v.) being 
a splendid example. They are not confined to any 
particular kind of rock — although, other things 
being equal, they are of course more easily formed 
in readily yielding rocks than in more durable kinds. 
It is rather the character of their natural division- 
planes or beds and joints than their composition 
and texture that determines whether the rocks at 
the base of a sea-cliff .shall be hollowed out or not 
bj' the action of the waves. If the rooks are thin- 
bedded and abundantly and regularly jointed, it is 
obvious that as soon as any portion is undermined 
by the sea, the overlying masses mil immediately 
yield along their division-planes and topple down. 
If, on the other hand, the rooks are meagrely and 
irregularly jointed, and occur in massive beds, then 
they will not so readily collapse when undermined, 
and caves will tend to be fonned. Caves which 
have had this origin are not uncommonly met with 
along the line of old sea-margins in many regions 
which have been elevated in recent geological 
times. Most frequently, however, the entrances 
to such caves are, concealed by the rock-mbbish 
which has been detached from time to time by the 
action of the weather from the cliffs above. 
Caves of erosion are also fonned by river-action 
at the base of crags and cliffs in many valleys. 
And now and again such hollows may be detected 
at various levels in river-cliff's, as if they had been 
formed during the gradual excavation of the ravines 
in which they occur. 

In Britain and other countries long occupied by 
man most of such river-cliff' caves or rock-sheltere 
have been artificially deepened and widened, and 
this to such an extent that it is often hard to 
sav how much of the work can be attributed to 
nature. By far the most important caves, how- 
ever, are those which owe their origin to the 
action of underground water. But before these are 
described, mention may be made of the hollows 
which occur now and again in and under lava- 
flows. Where lava has flowed over and solidified 
above a mass of snow and ice, the subsequent 
melting of the latter will leave a hollow behind. 
Near the Casa Inglese, oh the south-east side of the 
highest cone of Etna, a mass of ice of unknown 
extent and thickness, covered by lava, was seen 
by Lyell in 1828 and again in 1858. But this, 
it must be remembered, is at a height of 10,000 
feet above the sea. In lava itself, however, 
caves of considerable extent occur. Many of 
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these are simply gi-eat blisters or hollows formed 
by the expansive power of the highly heated 
vapoin-s contained in the lava at the time of its 
eruption. Others again may have been caused by 
the sudden convereion into steam of the water of 
lakes or streams suddenly overwhelmed by a lava- 
flow— the steam thus generated might either 
violently nipture the lava by its explosive force, or 
produce "reat tunnels and in-egular cavities under 
the liquid lava, already inclosed in its solid crust, 
by pressing it upwards. The extensive Fossa 
della Palomba of Etna is supposed by some to have 
had such an origin. But probably the greater 
number of the larger caves under lava have been 
fornied by the escape of the lava itself from its own 
solidified envelope. When lava pours out from a 
volcanic orifice it veiy rapidly coagulates above 
and below, so that the liquid rock becomes im- 
prisoned in a hardened cnist of its own material. 
The gi-eat i)ressnre of the inclosed lava, however, 
upon the crust at the terminal point of the flow 
suffices again and again to rupture it, and the lava 
then flows out freely until it is again imprisoned in 
the same manner. Tn the case of veiy liquid lavas 
this escape is often completed in a perfect manner 
—and a long underground tunnel is left behind, 
from the roof of which depend long stalactites of 
black glassy lava. Extensive caves fonned in this 
way — some of them measuring over 100 feet in 
width— occur in the Azores, the Canary Islands, 
Iceland, and other volcanic regions. 

Another class of caves embraces such hollows 
as have originated during earthquakes or other 
movements in the cnist of the earth. At such 
times rocks are rent asunder, and when they fall 
nidely together irregular cavities are left between 
the disjointed masses, and similar results often 
take jilace when great landslips occur. But the 
most extensive caves and undergi-ound galleries 
have been excavated by the chemical and mechan- 
ical action of underground water. Sometimes 
these hollows continue more or less persistently 
in one direction, but most usually they wind 
tortuously about, and often open into similar 
intricate galleries, which, in like manner, com- 
municate with lateral extensions of the same char- 
acter. There can be no doubt that caves of this 
kind are the channels of undergiound streams and 
liveis, and that they have been excavated, in the 
fii-st place, by the chemical action of acidulated 
water making its way downwards from the surface 
along the natural division-planes of the rocks, 
until eventually space has been licked out for the 
passage of a subterranean stream. The cavities 
would then tend to be enlarged by the filing action 
of the sand and gravel uhich "the undeiground 
stream and its numerous feeders might sweep 
along. Many such underground watercoui-ses are 
well known at the present day, and the direction 
of some of them can be traced by the swallow-holes, 
chasms, and ‘sinks,’ which indicate places where 
the roofs of the cavities have given way, or have 
been pierced by the action of acidulated water. In 
certain regions almost all the drainage is thus con- 
ducted undergi-ound — rivers after flowing for _ a 
considerable distance at the surface suddenly dis- 
appear, and follow a hidden course, for it may be 
many miles, before they emerge again to the light 
of day. Sometimes, indeed, they never come to 
the .surface again, but enter the sea by subterranean 
channels. STiould anything occur (such as earth- 
quakes, &c.) to interiTipt such a system of under- 
gi-ound drainage, and the streams and rivers be 
compelled into new channels, the old subterranean 
coui-ses will then become galleries more or less drj-, 
which may be accessible by one or even by several 
openings. 

As it cannot be doubted that all such great 
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inulcr^roiinil gn.lIcnG-s 0>v6‘ tlvcir inception entirely 
to tlie°clieinical action of Avater seeking its way 
<loAraAvar(ls from the surface, and folio-wing _ the 
lines of natural diA-ision-plancs ■ in the rocks, it is 
obvious that caves Avill he of most coinnion occur- 
rence in regions where the rocks j-ield most readily 
to such chcniical action. Among tlie more soluble 
rocks are rock-salt and gj'psum, but these are only 
locally developed in such quantities as to give nse 
on their remowil to underground cavities of any 
e.\tent. Calcareous rocks, more especially limestone, 
har-e not onlv an almost ivorld-u-ide distribution, 
but they also occur in greater mass than either 
gj-psum or rock-salt, and hence, although not so 
readily acted upon by water as the latter two, it is 
in limestones tliat nearly all the most renowned 
caves and subterranean galleries appear. 

Many caverns have a calcareous incrustation 
lining "their interior. Sometimes tins deposit is 
pure white ; it is, however, more genei'all3’- coloured 
bj’ the impurities Avhich the rvater, percolating 
doAvnwards from the surface, has taken up from the 
.superincumbent rocks. To the incrustations which 
are suspended from the roof like icicles, the name 
stufoctifcs is given, while those vising from, the floor 
are called sUilagmites. The origin of these is as 
follows : Water which has percolated dorni from 
the surface ahvays contains a certain proportion of 
carbonic acid — it is acidulated water — the acid 
being derived from the atmo.sphere and the decaj’in" 
organic matter of the soil, &c. Water thus charged 
with carbonic acid has the power of dissolving 
limestone— i.e. it takes up a certain proportion 
of carbonate of lime and convei-ts it into the soluble 
bicarbonate. Arrived at the roof of a cave it oozes 
out and is there subject to evaporation, the excess 
of carbonic acid is parted with, and a thin pellicle 
of carbonate of lime is deposited as an incnistation. 
When tlio drops fall to the floor thoj' are subject 
there in the panic way to evaporation, and are thus 
compelled to give up the remainder of the cal- 
careous matter lield in solution. By this constant 
dropping and falling, icicle-likc pendants grow 
downwards from the roof, while sheets, bosses, and 
domes gradually accumulate upon the floor — until, 
not infrequently, these stalagmites come at last to 
unite with the graduallj- lengtliening stalactites, 
and so to form, as it were, pillars whicli look ns if 
tlie.v had been placed to support the roof. See the 
articles on Adel-Sdeug, Agteleic, Kent's Cave:, 
Mamjiotii Cave, &c. 

Bone-caves. — Caves are of interest to geologists 
not only because thej' testify to the potency of the 
chemical and mechanical action of undeVground 
water, hut on account of the remarkalde evidence 
they have j-ieldcd as to the contemporaneitj’ of man 
with man\' extinct and no longer indigenous mam- 
mals. 'nils evidence is fnmislicd hj' the accum- 
nlations tvhich so frequently cover the floors of 
cavcni.s to a greater or less deiith. The accumula- 
tions in question consist partly of clay, sand, gravel, 
and shingle, and partly of rcil oartli' and sheets of 
stalagmite. Some of these are douhtlass the 
alluvial detiitus earried forward by underground 
streams. Tliis detritus often consists largely of 
angular, suhaiigular, ami water-worn fragments of 
!imc--toiie, whicli have doubtless been derived from 
the roof and walls of the iindergiound galleries, 
hut not infrequently the pawence of other kinds 
of rock-fragments .shows that no inconsiderahle 
amount of nmferial has heeu intiudneed from the 
outside by the stn^ams as thev plunged into their 
-suhterraneaii courses. Mneh debris also niav have 
ill I»y heavy niiii or lloo<lc<l torrents 
waMiin;: clown lhron<:li au«I Mvallow.holcs 

that 'll frequentlv pierec the roofs of suhtermnean 
watercour-e'. Thc'c sinks often hceome pitfalls to 
unfortunate c.attle in our own dav, and in former 


times many animals may have been entrapped in 
the same waj' — for broken and rubbed hones often 
occur, sometimes very abundantly, in the old tonen- 
lial accnmulations of deserted subterranean Avater- 
courses. When the galleries ceased to he travei-sed 
by streanAS, stalagmitic accretions Avonld then begin 
to accumulate over the shingle and debris beds. 
In coiii-se of time many of these pbtenanean- 
holloAvs, becoming more or less accessible from the 
outside, Avere occupied by camh-orous animals, 
AA'ho earned thither their prey, and thus by and 
by accnmulations of bones Aveve formed, Avhicli 
the drip of Avater from above gradually inclosed 
in calcareous matter, and eventuallj^ covered 
up under a sheet of stalagmite. Noav and again 
the caves AA-ere occupied for shorter or _ longer 
periods man — his presence hein" still ei’idenced 

bv his implements and Aveapons, by charred and 
split hones, &c., and occasionally by portions of his 
oAA’n skeleton — and these relics, in like manner, 
subsequently became sealed np in a more or les.s 
tliick accumulation of stalagmite. Some of these 
boiie-caA'es contain the record of many plysical 
cliangns. Tims, Ave have CA'idence to shoAV that 
after having been the haunt of Avild beasts or the 
abode of man for some indefinite but often pro- 
longed period, the cave amin gave passage to a noAV 
of AA'ater, and deposits of loam, claA', or graA'el, &c. 
AA-ere laid doAim upon the stalagmitic pavement and 
bone-breccia. Or, as in some cases, tlic_ .stalag- 
mite, together Aritli bones covered bj- and inclosed 
AA'itliin it, was broken up and partiallj- or Avholly 
removed. Then, at a subsequent date the stream 
once more deserted its channel, Avliile carnivores or 
man again returned, and neAver heaps of bones and 
stalagmite accnnuAlated. ConAininmed Avith these 
stalagmites of the bone-caves there is alino.st 
alAA-avs more or le-ss of a reddish earth or clay, 
Avhich is the insoluble residue of the limestone from 
the dissolution of Avhich the stalactite.? and stala"- 
mites are formed. Some of the more remarkable 
bone-caves Avliicli have yielded testimonj- a-s to the 
contemporaneity of man Avith extinct mammalia, 
ate Kent’s Cave (q.A-.) and Brixhaiu Cave in Eng- 
land, the caves in the valley of the Lesse in Belginm, 
the caves of Perigord and "the Pj-renees in Franco, 
and the Kcsserlocli near Tliiiingen in SAritzeriand. 
Bone-caves containing the remains of post-tertiary 
mammals are rare in Korth America ; those of Brazil 
liaA-e many hones of large rodents and edentates. 
For caves at Wick, in Scotland, still occupied by 
tinkers, see Sir Arthur Mitchell, The Past in the 
Present [ISSQ). For accounts of special caves, sec 
the British Association Penorts (for Kent’s Cave) 
and the Philosophical Transactions (1822-73). 
For general descriptions, see Buckland’s Jlcliquia; 
Diluvianec, Dupont’s L’llommc pendant Ics Ages 


(Javc~/iiinftng, J. Lraikia s Prehistoric JSurope. I'or 
further information as to the European cavc- 
dAvclIei-s of prehistoric times, see Man, Flint 
IMI'LEMENTS, PLEISTOCENE. 

Autifigi.al Caves. — T lie pi-iuiitive inhabitants 
of ino.st civilised countries and many primitive 
tribes at the present daj- have been troglodj’tes or 
caA-c divellers. In main- countries Avhere natural 
caA'cs are eitiier of rare occurrence or do not occur 
at all, certain rock-exposures liave been artitici- 
allj’ e.vciivated, and occupied either permanently 
na dwelling-places or occasionally as retreats in 
times of danger, Avhilc otiicrs have been used a.s 
cells, hennitages, or burial-places. Such cave.s arc 
not nneommon in the cliffs of Scottish river ravines, 
as at llaAvthoniden nc.-ir Edinburgh, and in the 
\-allej- of the .Jed, BoxhurglisJiirc. CaA-e.s of this 
kind occur usually in rocks fliat arc readily dug 
into, suuli as soft sand.'toiie. Xow and ag-aiii, 
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they have been excavated in conglomerate, as in 
tlie case of Hobbie Noble’s Cave, Roxburghshire. 
In volcanic regions it is the softer tuffs or ashes 
that are usually' holed, as in the caves of the 
Canary Islands. There the Guanches have also 
e.xcavated caves under the lavas, by simply raking 
out the more or less loose scoriar and cindei-s which 
so commonly occur in that position. Vast areas in 
Central China are covered with a coherent loam 
(of the same character as the Loess (q.v.) of the 
valleys of the Rhine and Danube), in which dug- 
out dwelling-places are of common occurrence. 
And a similar deposit, exposed along the bluffs 
of rivers in the far west of North America, has 
been utilised by some of the early inhabitants in 
the same way. In Arizona, parts of Colorado, 
Nevada, Utah, and south-east California, the rocky 
precipitous walls of deep cafions are in places 
riddled with human habitations, so as to look like 
honeycombs. The strata forming the walls of the 
cafions have been eroded in different degrees, and 
horizontal caves larger and smaller have been 
formed. The cliff dwellings are often adobe or 
stone structures built on the ledges overhung by 
projecting rock masses ; smaller caves have served 
as dwellings, and been partially completed by 
adobe walls. Some of these houses are at a height 
of 700 feet above the level of the valley, and are 
with difficulty accessible. They seem to have been 
made as places of refuge and defence by the same 
ancient races as left the imchlos or stone ruins in 
the valleys, like those occupied by the Pueblos and 
Moqui Indians now. Some assume them to have 
been the ancestora of the present Puehlos ; othei-s 
that they were akin to the Aztecs. See Hayden in 
Stanford’s North Amcrim; Nadaillac’s Prehistoi-ic 
America (Eng. trans. 1885); and the U.S. Survey 
RCTorts since 1874. 

Hermitages, belonging to all ages, some of very 
simple, otliem of a more elaborate constniction, 
have in like manner been excavated in rocks of 
very different kinds ; so that we are presented with 
eveiy variety of artificial lock-excavation, from 
simple hollows scraped out of some soft yielding 
material to the riclily ornamented grottoes and 
temples of Ellora, near Daulatahad, which ai'e cut 
out in red granite. And so again in the matter of 
rock-tombs we meet with artificial grottoes of all 
kinds — from mere holes picked out without much 
trouble in loess, tuff, sandstone, or other yielding 
substance, to the gi'eat rock-cut sepulchres of 
Egj'pt, and the no less famous catacombs of Rome. 
Many caves have been doubtless partly natural, 
partly artificial — the cells of the monks of the 
Thebaid in Egypt, St Serf’s cave at Dysart, St 
Ninian’s at Whithorn. For the cave-dwellers known 
to the ancients, see Troglodytes, Petra. For 
the Indian cave-temples, see Eleph.anta, Ellora. 

Cave-ANIJIALS. — -Yanous caverns, both of the 
Old and New World, are tenanted by animals which 
are usually more or less blind. From one point of 
view the eyes have degenerated from disuse and 
from tlie absence of the necessary light stimulus; 
from another point of view they have degenerated 
because no longer of use, and no longer maintained 
by that natural selection which through the struggle 
for existence is supposed by many to be necessarj’^ 
not only for the establishment, but for the main- 
tenance of organs. The fauna of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky has been most studied, and is 
catalogued with figures in Putnam and Packard’s 
description of that famous cavern. Leydig has 
made a special study of the highly dev'cloped tac- 
tile organs borne by some fishes frequenting Gernian 
caves. Among the cave-animals may be noticed 
the amphibian Proteus (q.v.) with eyes in an em- 
bryonic state; various Blind Fish (q.v.), such as 
Amblyoiisis (q.v.), Typhlichthys, &c. ; hundreds of 


blind insects, of which in some'eases (Machairites) 
only the females are blind ; blind spiders and myria- 
Mds; many Crustaceans {NijAiargiis p^dcamts, 
Titanethes alhus, Crangonyx, AscUiis sicholdii, &c.); 
a few univalves and other forms. 

It is noteworthy that the blindness may exist in 
various degrees, some being totally blind and others 
possessing rudimentaiy eyes. It is also to be 
remembered that not all cave-animals are blind, 
but forms with well-developed organs of vision also 
occur. Fish, insects, spiders, myriapods, and cnis- 
taceans with well-developed eyes have been recorded 
froni varions eaves, and the explanation of tins 
persistence of organs in such environment is still 
to find. See Degeneration, Environment, and 
Semper’s Natural Conditions of Existence as 
they affect Animal Life (International Science 
Series, 1881 ). 

Cave Bear, Hyajna, Lion, &c.— (1) JJrsns 
spelwns, a fossil bear, like those now living, found 
very abundantly in the Pleistocene caves of Europe. 
(i) Hyccna spelwa, once abundant in Britain and 
other parts of Europe, and very closely allied to 
the H. crocuta now found in Africa. (3) Felis 
spelaca, a fossil lion, very like the modern fonn, 
abundant in caves of England and Europe gener- 
ally. The prefix cave obviously refers to the fact 
that in caves the fossil remains of recent animals 
are well preserved and abundantly found. 

Cave, Edward, the founder of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, was born at Newton, M''arwickshire, in 
1691 ; received some schooling at Rugby; and after 
many vicissitudes, became apprentice to a printer. 
Obtaining money enoimh to set up a small printing- 
office, in 1731 he started the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
the earliest literary journal of the kind, feamuel 
Johnson became its parliamentary reporter in 1740; 
and with his hand in Johnson’s, Cave died on 10th 
Januaiy 1754. 

Cavej WiLLi.tJi, divine, born at Pickwell, 
Leicestershire, in 16.37, from Oakham school passed 
to St John’s College, C.ambridM (1663), and was 
appointed to the vic.arage of Islington (1662), to 
the rectoiy of Allhallows the Great, London (1679), 
and to the vicarage of Isleworth, Middlese.x (1690). 
He died at AVindsor, 4th July 1713. Among his 
twelve works on church history are Lives of the 
Apostles, Lives of the Fathers, and Primitive Chris- 
tianity, which once were standard authorities. 

Cavesit is a formal warning, entered in the 
books of a court or a public office, that no step shall 
be taken in a particular matter without notice to 
the person loilging the caveat, so that he may 
appear and object. Thus, caveats are frequently 
entered at the Patent Office to prevent the un- 
opposed gianting of letters-patent ; or at the 
Probate Court to prevent the unopposed making up 
a title to the property of deceased persons; or at the 
Admiralty Court to prevent the unopposed arrest- 
ment of a ship. The term is also used in ecclesi- 
astical practice in England ; although .a caveat — • 
e.g. against an institution to a particular benefice — 
has not now the high effect attributed to it by tlie 
Canon Law. In Scotland the term is confined to 
such notices as are placed in the Bill Chamber 
(the summary department of the Supreme Civil 
Court) or in the Sheriff Courts to prevent any 
interdict being gi-anted' without notice to the pemon 
interested. Such caveats require to be renewed 
eveiy month. 

CavctloiK'*, Giacojio, an Italian artist of the 
Caracci school, bom in 1577 at Sassuola, assisted 
Guido Reni at Rome, and finally settled in Bologna, 
where many of his religious pictures are preserved. 
He died in poverty in 1660. 

Cavendish, the surname of the ducal House of 
Devonshire, a family directly descended from the 
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cliief-justice Sir John Cavendish, who in 13S1 ivm 
heheaded at Bury St EdiwinJs hy Jack Straws 
followers ; and irom Sir "William Cavendish of 
Cavendish, Suffolk (circa 1505-57), a brother of 
"Wolsey’s biographer. His third wife, the cele- 
brated' ‘ Bess of Hardwick,’ afterwards Coptess of 
Slirewsbury, brought Cliatsworth (q.v.) into the 
fainilv ; and "William, their second son, was in 1618 
made' Earl of Devonshire. His great-mandson, 
William (1640-1707), was, under the last two 
Stuarts, a steadfast member of the Whig opposi- 
tion, Russell's friend to the death, and an active 
promoter of the Habeas Corous Act. He succeeded 
a.s fourth earl in 1684, and, for his .services at the 
Revolution, was in 1694 raised to_ he Duke of 
Devonriiire and Marqui.s of Harrington. His 
great-giandson, William (1720-64) succeeded as 
fourth duke in 1755, and was prime-minister from 
November 1756 to the following May. William, 
fifth duke (1748-1811), was a bit of a poet; but 
is le-'s remembered than his beautiful duchess, 
whom Gainsborough and Reynolds painted. Wil- 
liam, sixth duke (1790-1858), was chiefly distin- 
I giiislied by hi.s .sumptuous embas.sy to St Petersburg 
(1820); and William, seventh duke (horn 1808), 
liad inlieritcd the earldom of Eurlin^on in 1834, 
twenty-four yeare before he succeeded his cousin in 
the Devonshire title. 

His eldest son, the Right Hon. Spencer Comp- 
ton C.vvENDiSH, Marqui.s of Hartington, was bom 
23d July 1833, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1854. He entered 
parliament in 1857, being first returned for North 
Lancashire, then in 1869 for the Radnor boroughs, 
in 1880 for North-east Lancashire, and in 1885 
for the Ro'sendale division of that county. The 
representative of a great Whig house, he wa's chosen | 
as early as 1859 to move the vote of want of confi- 
dence that overtlirew the Derby government, and 
between 1863 and 1874 held office as a Lord of the 
Admiralty, Under-secretary for War, War Secre- 
taiy, Postmaster-general, and, from 1871, Chief- 
socretarj' for Ireland. Neither a bora statesman 
nor groat orator, he had yet shown an ‘ infinite 
cajjacity for taking i)ains,' when, in Februarv 1875, 
on Mr Gladstone’s temporaiy abdication, he was 
chosen le.adcr of the Liberal o]qiosition. He led it 
admirably, and in the spring of 1880, on the down- 
fall of the Beaconsfield administration, was invited 
by the Queen to form a ministry. He rejected the 
oil'er, and served under Mr Gladstone, first as Secre- 
tary of State for India, and then as "NVar Sccretarv 
from 1883 to 1885. But he wholly dis'-ented frohi 
Mr Gladstone'.s scheme of Irish Home Rule ; and 
since 1886, as head of the luberal Unionists, lie has 
firmly .supported Lord Salisbury’s Conservative 
government. 

His younger brother, Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, was born 80th November 1836, and was also 
educated at Trinity, t.aking his B.A. in 1858. lie 
sat in parliament ns Liberal member for the 
northern diyi^iou of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
from 1805 till tlie_ spring of 1882, when he .succeeded 
Mr Foi>toras Cliici-secretary for Ireland. Between 
seven and eight o’clock, on tlie evening of Gtli Mav, 
having otdy that morning reached Dublin, he and 
blr Burke, an nnPoi>iilar subordinate, were stabbed 
to de.ath in tbe Piio'ni.v I’ark. Eiglit months later, 
tuenty ‘Iri'-h Invinoibles’ were tried for the 
murder, ami. Carey and two others having tunied 
Oiiecn’s evidence, live of the rc^t were liangcd, 
three -cnlencod to penal servitude for life, and the 
remaining nine to variou.s tcrui'' of impri'-omiient. 
Carey himself disappeared ; but in Julv new.s came 
from the Ibipe that he had been .‘•hot dead bv an 
In-liiiian named O'Donnell on board an emi'iraiit 
shin. O’Donnell wa- brought hack to London, 
and hanged. 


Cavendisli, George, the biographer of M olsey, 
was horn about 1500, and became "Wolsey’s gentle- 
man-usher at least as early as 1527. He remained 
in close attendance upon his great master till the 
end (November 28, 1530), after wliich he retired to 
his house at Glemsford, in Suffolk, where he lived 
quietly with his wife, a niece of Sir Thomas More, 
till tlie close of his own life in 1561 or 1562. His 
affection for the great cardinal was most devoted— 
he had attached himself to his household, in 
AA^olsey’s own words, ‘ abandoning his own country, 
wife, and children, his own house and family, his 
rest and quietness, only to serve me.’ He never 
laid aside his loyalty to his memoiy, but in the 
quiet meditation of’ after-years brooded over his 
fall, and from it learned for himself ‘ the blessed- ' 
ness of being little.’ Thirty years after he wrote 
his Life of Cardinal Wolscij, one of the most in- 
teresting short biographies in the English language. 
Its pensive wisdom and simple sincerity reflect a 
pleasing picture of the gentle and refined nature of 
Its author, and enable us to see intimately with our 
own eyes, but with singular clearness, the outlines 
of one of tbe grandest figures in our liistorj-. The 
book, written by a devout Catholic, full of regrets for 
the past, could not well be printed in Elizabeth’s 
reign, but circulated pretty freely in manuscript 
copies, as many as twelve of which are still extant. 
It is almost certain that Shake.speare had read it 
before writing or collaborating in Henry VIII., as 
all the redeeming features in the picture of tbe meat 
cardinal, and the lesson of his fall as a solemn 
homily upon human ambition, are directly due to 
tbe tender and loyal touch of Ccavendisb. The 
hook was fn-st printed imperfect, for party purjioses, 
in 1641. The best edition is that of S.'w. Singer 
(2 vols. 1815), the text of which was reprinted 
witii a good introduction in Profe.ssor Henry 
Morley’s ‘ Universal Libraiy ’ (1886). 

Cnvcndisli, Henry, natural jfliilosoplier, eldest 
son of Lord Oiarles Cavendisli, and a grandson of 
the second Duke of Devonshire, was horn at Nice, 
October^ 10, 1731. From a sciiool at Hackney ho 
passed in 1749 to Peterhonse, Cambridge, but 
qiiitted it tinee years later without a degree; 
tliereafter he devoted the whole of his long life 
to scientific investigations, a largo fortune he- 
mieathed him hy an uncle enabling him to 
follow miintenuptedly his favourite pui’suits, A 
silent, solitary man, lie hated so to meet strangers, 
that he had his libraiy — a magnificent one — 
in London, four miles from his residence on Clap- 
ham Common, so that he might not encounter 
persons coming to consult it; wliilst his female 
doniestics had orders to keep out of his sight, on 
jiain of dismissal. His dinner he ordered daily hy a 
note placed on the hall-table. He died, niimarried, 
at Cflapham, lOtli March 1810, leaving more than a 
million sterling to his relatives. As a ])lii!osophcr, 
Cavendish is entitled to the highest rank. To him 
it may almost be .said we owe the foundation of 
pneuiiiatic clieiiiistry, for prior to liis time it bad 
liardiy an existence. In 1760 be discovered the 
extreme levity of inflammable air, now knomi as 
hydrogen gas — a di.scovery which led to balloon 
experiiiient.s and projects for aerial navigation ; 
and later, ho a>certained that water resulted from 
the union of two gaso.s — a discovery which has 
erroneoii.sly been claimed forAVatt (q.v.; see also 
AA AJKI! )._ The famous Cavendish Ea-ncriment was 
an ingenious device for estimatin'; tlie density of 
the Earth j q.v.). 'I’he nccnracy and comjilctencss of 
Cavomli.sh's jiroee.sses are remarkable. .So high an 
■ authority .as .Sir Humphry Davy declared that they 
‘were all of a finisiicd nature, and though many of 
them were performed in the very infnnev of cliemi- 
' cal science, yet their acctiraey and tfieir beauty 
Iiave remained unimpaired.’ Cavendish also wrot'e 
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on astronomical instruments ; and his Electrical 
Eescarchcs (1771-81) were edited by Professor Clerk 
Maxwell (1879). See his Life by G. Wilson, form- 
ing vol. i. of the Cavendish Society’s Works (1846). 

Cavendish, Thojias, circumnavigator, was 
horn_ about 1555 at Trimley St Martin, near 
Ipswich, and, after squandering his patrimony at 
court, shared in Grenville’s expedition to Virginia 
(1585). On 21st July of the following year he 
sailed from Plymouth with 122 men and three ships 
of 40, 60, and 140 tons, and, by Sierra' Leone and 
Brazil, reached the Strait of Magellan, whose pass- 
age took seven weeks. During the nine months 
tliat he cruised in the Pacific, he burned three 
Spanish towns and thirteen ships; then, with a 
rich booty, but only tlie largest of his three 
vessels, he returned by way of the Indian Archi- 
pelago and the Cape of Good Hope to England, 
10th September 1588. Elizabeth knighted him, and 
he took to his old mode of life, till in August 1591 
he sailed on a second expedition, intended to rival 
the first. It ended in utter disaster, andrin 1592 
Cavendish died broken-hearted oil' Ascension. 

Cavenclisli, Williaji, Duke of Newcastle, son 
of Sir Charles Cavendish, and nephew of the first 
Earl of Devonshire, was born in 1592, and educated 
at St John’s College, Cambridge. His learning 
and winning address made him a favourite at the 
court of James I., who in 1610 created him Knight 
of the Bath, and in 1620 Viscount Mansfield. 
Charles 1. , who was .splendidly entertained by him 
at Welbeek and Bolsover, in 1628 created him Earl 
of Newcastle, and in 1638 appointed him governor 


to his son, afterwards Charles II. His support of 
the king during the contest with the parliament 
was munificent. He contributed £10,000 to the 
treasu 2 j, and raised a troop of 200 knights and 
gentlemen, who seiwed at their own cost. As 
general of all the forces north of the Trent, he 
had poiyer to issue declarations, confer knight- 
hood, coin money, and raise men ; and the last part 
of his commission he executed with great zeal. 
After the battle of Marston Moor (1644), Cavendish 
retired to the Continent, where he resided, at times 
in great poverty, till the Restoration. In 1665 he 
was created Duke of Newcastle ; and he died 25th 
December 1676. He was author of two works on 
horsemanship, and of several plays, not of a char- 
acter to increase any man’s reputation for intelli- 
gence. See his Life by his second wife ( 1667 ; 
new ed. by C. H. Pirth, 1886). — She, Maegaret 
Lucas (1624-74), the daughter of an Essex house, 
where ‘ all the brothers were valiant, and all the 
sisters virtuous,’ had married him in 1645, and was 
herself the author of a dozen folio volumes of 
poems, plays, letters, &c. 

Caviare, the salted roes (immature ovaries) of 
the common sturgeon {Acipciiscr stiirio) and other 
fishes of the same genus (see STURGEON). It is 
chiefly prepared in Russia, where, as in various 
other countries, it is a favourite delicacy, and is 
largely made in the United States ; though the 
phrase ‘Caviare to the general,’ shows that 
the taste is an acquired one. , The species of 
sturgeon from the roe of which it is chiefly pre- 
pared inhabit the Caspian and Black seas .and 
their tributary rivers. Among them are the Bie- 
laga " ' " {A. hmo), the Osseter 

(A. berg or Sevruga (A. stel- 

latus), anu me oieiieu rutlicmis). The caviare 
made from the roe of the last-named species is 
esteemed particularly delicious. Astrakhan is a 
principal seat of the preparation of caviare. The 
eggs are more or less roughly separated from the 
connecting tissue, and, after salting, are packed in 
small baiTels, or the roes may be salted in long 
troughs, and the eggs passed through a sieve into 


kegs. More than 400,000 lb. have been prepared 
in the Caspian fishery in a single year. 

Cavit<5, a decayed seaport of Luzon, one of the 
Philippines, 12 miles SW. of the capital. • Pop. 
2500. ^ 

Cavoiir, Count Camillo Benso di, the re- 
storer of Italian unity and nationality, was born at 
Turin, August 10, 1810. He was descended from 
one of the ancient noble famUies of Piedmont, and 
being the younger son was destined for a military 
career. At the military school he distinguished 
himself by his rrrathematrcal talent, and at an early 
age was appointed to a post in tire engineers. 
But as his liberal opinions proved unfavourable to 
his stay in the army, he left it in 1831. His good 
sense, however, taught him that the deliverance of 
Italy could not be accomplished by secret conspiracy 
and spasmodic revolutionary outbreaks. There was 
nothin" for him therefore but to retire into private 
life. Here he devoted himself to agriculture, intro- 
ducing great improvements in the cultivation of 
the fanrily estates; and his efforts generally to 
raise the economic condition of Piedrrront were 
thorough and enlightened. But he had a further 
end in view ; he saw that econoirric improverrrent 
nrrrst be the basis for a better social and political 
or-der. And he widened his knowledge of economic 
and jrolitical questions by foreign travel, especially 
in In-ance and England. Corrstitutiorralisrn as 
established and practised in England was on the 
whole the form of government he most admired. 
During a residence in England he made himself 
intimately acquainted with the political organisa- 
tion of the country, and also with its industrial 
institutions ; knowledge of which he made good 
use on his return to his own country. 

In this way for sixteen years Cavour energetically 
laboured as a private gentleman. No opportunity 
presented itself for any effective influence in 
politics, and he wisely abstained. It was very 
different when the spirit of freedom and innova- 
tion once more awoke towards the revolutionaiy 
period of 1848. In conjunction with Count Cesare 
Balbo, he in 1847 established a newspaper, II Risor- 
gimcnto, in which he advocated a representative 
system, somewhat after the pattern of the English 
constitution, as opposed alike to absolutism on 
the one hand, and mob rule on the other. On 
his suggestion, the king was petitioned for a consti- 
tution, which was granted in Febraary 1848. In 
the Chamber of Deputies, during the stormy 
period which succeeded Charles Albert’s decla- 
ration of war against Austria in March, Cavour 
strenuously opposed the ultra-democrats, and 
counselled an alliance with England as the surest 
guarantee for the success of the Italian arms. In 
the Marquis d’Azeglio’s ministry, formed soon 
after the fatal battle of Novara, Cavour was suc- 
cessively Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
Minister of Marine, and blinister of Finance. In 
1852 he was appointed to succeed D’Azeglio as 
premier. From this time until his resignation in 
1859, in consequence of the conclusion of the peace 
of trillafranca, Cavour was the originator as well 
as the director of the Sardinian policy. Taking 
upon himself at different times, in addition to the 
premiership, the duties of the Ministers of Finance, 
Commerce, and Agriculture, and latterly of Home 
and Foreign Affairs, he greatly improved the 
financial condition of the countrjq introduced 
measures of free trade, consolidated constitu- 
tionalism, weakened clerical influence, and made 
Sardinia a power of some account in Europe. 

Hitherto the work of Cavour had been to reform 
Piedmont, and place its affairs on a sound basis. 
The Crimean war afforded him an opportunity to 
begin the task of restoring the unity and national 
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iinlependence of Italy. It was tlirougli his advice 
and inlluence that Sardinia took part m the 
and as a re-ult of this he managed to_ bring the 
Italian finestion before the Congress or 1 am in 
18oC.' In 1858 Cavour had with the Emiieror Jsapo- 
leon a secret meeting, at which the progiamme for 
driving Austria out of Italy ivas drawn up, and 
dnrin" the early part of 1859 there followed a 
diplomatic contest with Austria, which Cawur 
conducted with masterly tact and astuteness. The 
peace of Yillafranca, coming after the succeasful 
war of 1859, and leaving Austria in possession of 
Venetia, was a bitter disappointment to Cavour. 
He resigned his office; yet he had no reason for 
desjiair, as tlie power of Austria in the Italian 
pcninsnla was now really broken. On returning to 
office in 18G0 he resumed his gieat undertaking, 
but by new methods. Popular feeling in central 
Italy declared itself in favour of union with the 
north, and thus Parma, Modena, and Tuscany 
came under the sway of Victor Enimanuel. It w.as 
tlie part of Cavour to guide oiiinion towards this 
end, gaining time for it while he negotiated with the 
gieat'powei-s ; but he had to purchase the acquies- 
cence of Prance by the sun enuer of Nice and Savoy. 
He nccretly encouraged the expedition of Garibaldi, 
which in *1800 achieved tlie deliverance of Sicily 
ami southern Italy. 'When a Sardinian amij' 
marched southwards and on the plains of Campania 
met the volunteei-s of Garibaldi, the unity of Italy 
w.as already an accompli-.hed fact. In 1861 an 
Italian parliament w.a.s summoned, and Victor 
Emmanuel was declared king of Italy. For the 
completion of Italian unity only Rome and Venetia 
were wanting ; with a little* patience they too 
could bo won. 

Tims had Cavour achieved the task of his life. 
Rut it had not been accomplished without a fearful 
strain on his health. He had to manage the Sar- 
dinian parliament, to meet the artilices, protest.s, 
and reproaches of many of the gi'eat i)owei8, to 
prevent i evolutionary parties from upsetting the 
piactical nii'.sion on which he w.os engaged, and to 
direct a great popular and national movement 
touards ,a reasonable and attainable goal by 
nietliods involving the minimum of delaj’ anil 
violence. For the real jiower of Sardinia was com- 
I)ai_ativuly limited, and a fahe step might have been 
serious. The constant .strain was too much for him, 
and he died June C, ISOI, only a few months after 
the unity of Italy had been proclaimed. Tlie bist 
woids be was lieaul to utter were those so familiar 
as e.xuressiiig an important feature of his policv ; 
‘Rrotlier., brothers, the free church in the free 
.state. ’ Cavour is admitted to he the heu ii ideal of a 
jiractical and constnictive statesman, who, aiming 
at just and rcasonahle ends, seek.s to acliievc them 
by cIVectual and legitimate methods. He made 
a reformed Piedmont the basis for attaining the 
unity and regouoratiou of Italy. The amhUiou 
of Naiiolcon, the military g.allantrj- of the king, tlie 
enthusiasm of Garihalili, were all made to co- 
operate towards his plan for satisfying the national 
aspirations of Italy under a lasting constitutional 
rule. Tlmmgh Ills early de.ath much of the work 
neees-aia- for a sound and healthy national life was 
left uulinished, yet the subsequent liistorj’ of Italy 
nioves that Cavour had built on a solid fo’undatioh. 
He dc-ervcs a iilacc among the greate't siate-siiien 
of modern times. 

The title is taken fnmi the sm.all Piedmontese 
tou n of Cavour, 2S miles SW. of Turin. 8ee He 
la Ri\ e, Le Comic dc Cavnvr, PUrils e! Souvenirs 

■'anie date); Hmnchi, 
J.n } dr t/ofoor (Turin. 1885); hi-. Lctierc 

edited by thdakl (0 voh. 1883-87); ul-o the bio'- 
graphic- of him hy Ma-ari (Turin, 187.3) and 
Maraded’arh, 1877 ; Eng. trail-, of same date). 
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Cavr (Cai-fn), a genus of Rodents, best known 
by the* domesticated species {Cavia cobay a), the 
common (3iiinea-i)ig (q.v.). 

Catvdor. a village in Nairnshire, 5^ miles SW. 
of Naim. Cawdor Castle, near hy, the seat of the 
Earl of Cawdor, was founded in 1454, but is one of 
the three places which tradition has as.signed a.s 
the scene of King Duncan’s murder hy Machetli 
in 1040. A series of papera from the charter-room 
at Cawdor was edited by Gosmo Lines under the 
title of The Booh of the Thanes of Cawdor 
See Campbell. 

Cawk, a popular name for a massive variety 
of the mineral called Heavy Spar or Sulphate of 
Baryta. See Bahyta. 

Catsup ore' {Kanhpur), a city of the North- 
western Provinces, on the right hank of the Ganges, 
42 miles SW. of Lucknow, 266 SE. of Dellii, and 
628 NW. of Calcutta. The river in front, varying, 
according to the season, from 500 yards in width to 
more than a mile, presents a large and motley 
assemblage of steam-vessels and native'' craft ; the 
principal landing-place is the beautiful Sarsiya 
ghat. Cawnpore, at least as a place of note, is of 
recent origin, being indebted for its grourth, besides 
its commercial facilities, partly to militaiy and 
political considerations. In 1777, being then an 
appendage of Oudh, it was assigned bj' tbe naw.ab 
as the station of a subsidiary force ; and in 1801 
it became, in name as -well as in fact, British 
property. In 1881 its cantonments, having accom- 
modation for 7000 troops, contained a population 
of 31,283, and the city of 120,161, giving a total 
of 151,444, of whom *113,354 were Hindus, and 
3194 Christians. At the outbreak of the mutiny 
in May 1857, Cawnpore contained about 10(10 
Europe*ans, 5(30 of whom were women and cliildren. 
The hasty, ill-chosen entrenchments into which 
they had thrown themselves, ■were speedily invested 
by bverwlielming niiinbei-s of the mntineei-s, led on 
hy the infamous Nana Sahib. For three weeks 
the few defenders held gallantly out ; but at last 
they surrendered on promise of* a safe-conduct to 
Allahabad. The sepoys accom])auied them to the 
hanks of the Ganges,*and scarcely were they em- 
barked on the boats, when a murderous fire was 
opened upon them, and only four men escaped. 
The women and children, 125 in number, were 
re.scrved for a crueller fate, and were carried back 
to Cawnpore. Hearing tliat Havelock was -u-itbin 
two days' inarch of the place, Nana Sahib ad- 
vanced to meet him. He was driven back, and, 
smarting under defeat, returned to Can njiore, and 
gave ordcre for tlie instant massacre of bis lielples.s 
prisoners, who, dead and dying, were cast into a 
well. Havelock and bis small army arrived on 
loth July, only to find to tlieir' unutterable horror 
that they came too late to lescue the women and 
children. A memorial church, a Romanesque ved- 
brick building, now marks tlie site of Gencnal 
heeler’s entrenchment ; whilst the scene of the 
massacre is occupied by tlie memorial gardoii.s. 
Over the well itself a mound has been raised, its 
sunimit crowned hy an octagonal Gothic inclosure, 
white inanile angel in the centre. 
But Sir George Trevelyan's Cawnpore (1865) is the 
best memorial of the tragedy. — The district of 
Cawnpore has an area of 2370 sq. m., and a popula- 
tion (1881 )_of 1,181,396. It is an alluvial plain of 
great fertility. 'The vine is cultivated, and indigo 
grows wild. Besides its two mighty rivers, the 
Gauge-, and Jumna, and tlieir navigable trilmtaries, 
tiK* Ganges Caiial traverses the country for 60 
miles, and there is ample communication liv rail. 

Caxlas, (1) a tfl^vn f»f Biazil, in tho province of 
^himiiiiAo, oil the Itapicuni, 190 

iroui moutU, ^Yi^h ixu active trade in cotton. 
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Pop. 10,000. — (2) An Italian agricultural colony 
in the Brazilian province of Kio Grande do Sul, 
founded in 1875. Pop. (1884) 13,680. 

Caxtoii, William, the first English printer, 
■was 'born in the Weald of Kent about 1422. He 
■was apprenticed in 1438 to Robert Large, a ■wealthy 
London mercer, ■who was Lord Mayor in 1439-40. 
On his master’s death in 1441, he went to Bruges ; 
he prospered in business, and became in^ 1462 
governor of a chartered association of English 
merchants in the Low Countries. In 1471 he 
abandoned commerce and .attached himself to the 
household of Margaret, Ducliess of Burgundy, tlie 
sister of Edward IV. ; and apparently towards the 
end, of 1476 he set up his wooden printing-press 
at the sign of the Red Pale in the Almonry at 
"Westminster. The art of printing he had acquired 
during his sojourn in Bruges, doubtless from Colard 
Mansion, a well-hnown printer of that city ; and in 
1474 he put through the press at Bruges the first 
book printed in the Englisli tongue, the li(^in/c/l 
of the Historves of Troyc, a translation of Raoul 
Lefevre’s nwA*. Ttte ffamts cend Piacfe aftke Ckcsse 
was another of Caxton’s earliest publications ; but 
the Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers, pub- 
lished in 1477, is the firat book whicli can with 
certainty be maintained to have been printed in 
England. All the eight founts of type from which 
C.axton printed m.ay be called Black Letter. Of 
the ninety-nine known distinct productions of his 
press, no less than thirty-eight survive in unique 
copies or in fragments only. His books have no 
title-pages, although many have prologues and 
colophons. Some have no points at all ; othem 
the full-stop .and colon alone. The semicolon 
never occurs ; the ' comma is usually marked by 
short ( I ) or bj^ long ( | ) lines. Tlie pages are not 
numbered and have no catchwords. ( For Caxton’s 
imprint, see article Book.) Caxton enjoyed the 
p.atronage and friendship of some of the chief men 
of his time. He was diligent in the exercise of his 
craft or in translation till nithin a few hours of his 
death, which seems to have happened abo\it the 
close of the year 1491. Gibbon denoimces Caxton's 
choice of books, and complains that ‘ the world is 
not indebted to England for one first edition of a 
classic author;, but it should be remembered that 
Caxton had to make his printing business p.ay, and 
that he could therefore supidy only books for which 
there was a demand. Nor can it be said tliat a 
printer had no regard for pure literature who pro- 
duced editions of Chaucer, Lydgate, Gower, Sir 
Tliomas Malory’s King Arthur, and translations 
of Cicero’s De Senectnte and De Amicitia. Caxton’s 
industry was marvellous. He was .an accomplished 
linguist, and the translations which he e.xecuted 
himself fill more than 4300 printed pages, while the 
total produce of his press, exclusive of the books 
printed at Bruges, readies to above 18,000, nearly 
all of folio size. At the Osterlej^ Park sale in 1885, 
no less th.an ten C.axtons were sold ; one of them, 
the Chesse, bringing £1950. In 1877 the printer and 
his work were fittingly commemorated by a typo- 
graphical e.xhibition in London. See The Old Printer 
and the New Press, by Charles Knight ( 1854) ; Life 
and Typography of William Caxton (1861-63), by 
W. Blades ; and the Biography and Typography of 
Caxton (1877 ; 2d. ed. 1882), by the s.ame .author. 

Cayenne, a fortified seaport, capital of French 
Guiana, on an island at the mouth of a river of the 
same name. A new town is connected with ’the 
older portion by the Place d’Armes, bordered with 
orange-trees. The harbour is the best on the coast, 
but insecure and shallow. Cayenne, though it is 
the entrepfit of all the trade of the colony, is chiefly 
known as a. great French penal settlement (since 
1852). The dimate is extremely unwholesome for 


Europeans, large numbers of the convicts havin<^ 
been c.arried oft by various malignant fevers. 'The 
French took possession of the island in 1604, and 
again, after it had been held by the English and 
Hutch, in 1677. The name of the c.apital is some- 
times used for the whole of French Guiana (q.v.). 
Fop. about 10,000. 

Cayenne Cherry. See Eugenia. 

Cayenne Pepper consists of the powder of 
the dried pods, and more especially of the dried 
seeds of species of Capsicum (q.v.). 

Cayes, or Aux Cayes, a se.aport of Hayti, on 
the south-west co.ast, 95 miles WSIV. of Port-au- 
Prince. Pop. 8000. 

Cayley, Akthur, mathematician, was born at 
Richmond, Surrey, in 1821. He was educated at 
King’s College, London, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated as senior wrangler and first 
Sinitli’s prizeman in 1842. He was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1849, and establislied a 
practice as a conveyancer. In 1863 he was elected 
first Sadlerian Professor of pure Mathematics at 
Cambridge, and in 1875 to a fellowship of Trinity 
College. He has received honorary degrees from 
Oxford, Dublin, and Leyden. He was president of 
the Royal Astronomic.al Society (1872-73), and of 
the British Association at its Southport meeting in 
1883, where his addi'ess on the ultimate possibili- 
ties of mathematics attracted much attention. In 
1882 he g.ave a couree of mathematical lectures at 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and in the 
same j'ear received the Copley medal of the Royal 
Society. His chief book is an Elementary Treatise 
on Elliptic Fvnetions (1876) ; a ten volume edition 
of his Mathematical Papers was begun in 1889. 

Cayliis, Anne Claude Philippe de Tuui- 
EftES, Comte de, arch.'eologist, ■was born in P.aris 
in 1692. After serving in the Spanish War of Suc- 
cession, he travelled in Greece and the East, return- 
ing to Paris in 1717 to devote himself to the study 
of antiquities, and the promotion of the fine arts. . 
If his industry sometimes outran his intelligence, 
it is stOl true that he did vast sendee to archaj- 
ology. He died at Paris in 1765. His chief work 
is liis Becucil d’AntiquiUs dgyptiennes, dtrnsqnes, 
grccqncs, romaines, et gauloiscs (7 vols. 1752-67). 
His copperplate engravings have had a longer life 
than his stories of Eastern life. 

Oay'iliail, a local name loosely applied to 
various species of alligator — e.g. to Alligator 
mississippiensis, the single species of the United 
States, or more frequently to other secies found 
in tropical or subtropical America. Ibe name has 
aKo been used, to all appearance unnecessarily, as 
the scientific title of a genus, and as such has been 
most frequently applied to A. qntlpebrostis and A. 
trigonatns. It seems more reasonable to regard all 
the alligators as within the limits of a single genus. 
See Alligator. 

Caymans, three fertile coral islands of the 
Caribbean Sea, 165 miles NW. of Jamaica, of which 
they form a dependency. Discovered bj' Columbus, 
they weie by him called Tortugas, from the 
abundance of turtle, still the staple production 
of the group. Area, 225 sq. m. ; pop. 2400, 2000 
inhabiting tlie largest island. Grand Cayman. 

Cazalla de la Sierra, a town of the Spanish 
province of Seville, 38 miles ENE. of Seville city, 
on the southern slope of .the Sierr.a Morena, with 
important mines, and a trade in olives and wine. 
Pop. 8322. 

Cazein'be, the title of an African prince, who.se 
tetritorj’, also called Cazembe, extends between 
tho Moero and Bangweolo lakes, west of 30° E. 
long. The people are industrious and skilful hus- 
bandmen and smiths, and carrj- on a brisk trade 
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in slcives, ivory, and copper, ^vitll the Portuguese 
settlements on the Upper Zambesi. It -lyas m 
tiie Cazembe’s territory' that Livingstone died m 
JS73. 

Cazorla. a town of Andalusia, Spam, 40 miles 
ENE. of Jaiin. Pop. GCol. 

Ccaiio'tliHS. See Red Root. 

Ccarii. a province of Brazil, on the north coa^, 
with an area of 40,240 sq. ni., and (1885) <22,000 
inhabitant.s. The interior presents a succession of 
wooded hills and wide plateaus ; cattle-raising is 
an important industry ; cotton, coffee, and sugar are 
iar'’clv grown ; and iron and gold are found. Ihe 
capital, Cearil, bad formerly only an open road- 
stead, but in 1888 e.vtensive harbour improvements, 
with breakwater and viaduct, were nearing coni- 
pletion. It is the terminus of a railway to Baturite 
(90 miles), and has a large trade. Pop. 35,000. 
CcRatlilla. See Sabadill.i. 

Cc'IlC.S, a Theban, disciple and friend of Sociutes, 
and reputed author of the Piiiax, or ‘ votive 
tablet,’ a philosophical dialogue, representing 
allegorically the temptations of this life, and 
teaching that Time Learning can alone make for 
happiness. In spite of its pure Attic, and its truly 
Soci-atic tendency, modern criticism now assigns 
the work to the 2'd centurj- a.d. It was extremely 
popular in the middle ages, a sort of ‘PilCTim’s 
Progre.'-s ’ indeed ; and was translated into ml the 
langungas of Europe, as well as Arabic, which 
latter version, made possibly in the 9th centiny, is 
our sole record of the close of the dialogue. See 
Jerram’s Ccbciis Tahula (O.xf. Clar. Press, 1878). 

CcllU, or Zebu, is one of the Pliilippiue Islands 
(q.v.), the seventh in ro.«pect of area. 

Cc'biis (Or., ‘an ape’ or ‘monkey’’), a genus of 
South American monkeys, characterised by a round 
head and short muzzle, a facial angle of about 60’, 
long tlminbs, and a long prehensile tail entirely 
covered with hair. The body is covered with short, 
thick hair. Their voice is soft and pitiful. The 
species are numerous, all of very lively disposition 
and gregarious arboreal habits, living in trees. 
They feed chiefly on fruits, but also on insects, 
woniis, and molluscs. Various species are often 
teen in zoological gardens and menageries. They 
are included under the • ’ . ' • - . . 

in its wider sen.se, ai 

monkeys to which this name is sometimes more 
strictly api)roi)riated. The names Sajou and Sai 
or Cai are al«o given to some of them, and some 
are called Capuchin (q.v.) Monkeys. One of the 
most common species in Guiana is the Weeper 
Monkey, or Weeper Saiiajoii (C. ajiclla). Some of 
the species arc adorned with beards. The term 
Cebidio is often used as a faniilv designation for 
.all the broad-nosed Xcw- World Monkevs ( Platyr- 
rhini) with prehen.sile tails, in contnlst to the 
Pithi'cid.T, in which the tail is not so .ad.aptcd. 
In this family are included the Howling Monkeys 
(Mycotes), the Spider Monkeys (At'eles), and 
other genera. See AloXKEVS. 

Ccfitloiny'ia (Gr. M.Mioji, ‘a g.all-nut, ’ .and 
‘ally’ or ‘gnat’), a genus of dipterous (two- 
winged) insects in the Tipularia (gnat and mos- 
quito) division. They have be.autiful, delicate, 
downy wings, wliich have three nervnros, and are 
jK^nzontril at r^>t; antonnjo as ]on^ ns tlie 

with bea<l-Uko joints, and whorls of hairs at 
ihf‘ h.n^ and the first joint of the 

tarni vory short. ThoMiociesarenutuorous; nearly 
thirty in llritnin. and Mxty in Kiirope. All are of 
sniall MZf'. hut Mjmc of them art* von,* important on 
ajv'onnt thi* ravaj^cs ^^hiclt thoir minute 
eluvt in ^ranyrrop^. C, ‘•ometime*^ called 

the iwrley Midge, a hrou nish-rcl ily v.itli tilvery 

win*'.®, of which the maggot is vermilion coloured, 
is olten veiy destioictive to crops of harley and 
.spelt in Germany. The little mag-mts live in 
families between the stalk and the sheath of the 
le<af, abstracting the juice of the plant.— The 
Wheat-lly (q.v.) and the Hessian Ely (q.v.) belong 
to this genus. Some of the species of Cecklomyia 
deposit their eggs on the young buds of trees, which 
the lan’£o transform into galls. 

While forms like the Hessian fly are of great 
economic importance, another Cecklomyia is, on 
account of its extraordinary mode of reproduction, of 
frreat scientific interest. According to Wagner, the 
Female lays lier eggs under tree-bark or tlie like ; 
these develop in winter into larv.a;. The larvic, 
still immature, become reproductive and partheno- 
genetic. Tlie ovaries rupture, the eggs fall into 
the body-cavity, where the stimulus of fertilisation 
is somehow replaced, for the ova develop into 
larva?. These eat their parent larva, ana after 
finishing the viscera, leave the empty skin. The 
nemesis of reproduction overtakes them also, for 
within them .again, though likewise only larvre, a 
fresh b.atch of larva? develops in similar fashion. 
After several generations ot this immature and 
fatal reproduction, tlie final set of larva? meta- 
morphose in summer into sexual winged insects. 
See Reproductiox. 

Cecil. See Burghley and Salisbury. 

Cecilia, St, the patroness of music, especially 
church music, is said to have suffered martyrdom 
in 230 a.d. Her heathen parents helongeu to a 
noble Roman family, and betrothed their daughter, 
already a secret convert to Christianitj’, to a heathen 
youth named Valerian, who also was soon con- 
verted, and ere long suffered martyrdom togetlier 
with liis brother 'riberins. Cecilia, when com- 
iiianded to sacrifice to idols, fimily refused, and 
was condemned to death. She was first thrown 
into a boiling bath, from which slie emerged unhurt; 
next the executioner struck three blows upon her 
neck with a sword, then tied in horror. Tliree 
d,a,ys later liis victim died of her wounds, and 
received the niartyr’s ciown. She was buried by 
Pope Urban in tne catacombs of Callistus. As 
early as the 5th century, there is mention of a 
church dedicated to St Cecilia at Rome ; and in 
821, by order of the Pope P.ascbal, lier bones 
were deposited there. St Cecilia is regarded os 
the inventor of the organ, and in the Roman 
Catholic Chin cli her festival-day, Roveiiiher 22, is 
celebrated with splendid music. Some of our 
grc<atest poets, as Chaucer, Drydeii, and Pope, liavc 
laid poetic tributes on tlie shrine of St Cecili.a — the 
greate.«t is Diydeii’s sjdendid ode. The most 
famous paintings of St Cecilia are tlio.se of 
Raphael at Bologna, Carlo Dolce in the Dresden 
Oalierj’, Domeniebino in the Louvre, and Rubens 
in the Berlin Mnsoum. — Another St Cecilia was 
bom in Africa, and suflercd martyrdom by starva- 
tion under Diocletkan. Her festival falls on the 

11 til of February. 

Cccro'l>ia. a genus of Artocarpace.a?. C. 
IKltata, the Tnimpet-trce of the West Indies and 
Soutli America, 1ms a hollow stem and branches, 
exhibiting merely membraneous partitions at the 
nodes. 'J'lie branches, these partitions being re- 
iiiovcd, are made into water-pipes and wind- 
instruments. Tlie wood is verj’ fight, and i.s used 
to m.ake floats for net.s, and'by'tbe Indians in 
kindling fires by friction again.st a harder piece of 
wood. Tbe_ bast yields a cordage fibre, and the 
outer bark is a«tringciit, tlie fruit re.“cmbles a rasp- 
berry, the buds furiri«U a potherb, while the juice 
iiardens into caoutchouc. The leaves and fruit are 
hirgejy consumed by .sloths. The hollow stem is 
Jargelv inlmbited by ants. 


CECROPS 

Cccrops, a Pelasgic hero, the first king of 
Attica, sometimes represented as half man and 
half dragon. He divided Attica into twelve com- 
nnmities, founded Athens, the citadel of whicli, 
at first called Cecropia, commemorated his name, 
instituted marriage and the worship of the gods, ' 
and introduced agriculture, navigation, and com- 
merce. Late writers e.xplained Cecrops as the leader 
of a colony' from Sais in Egj'pt. 

Cedar, or Cedar of Lebanon, a tree much 
celebrated from the most ancient times for its 
beauty, its magnificence, and its longewty, as well 
as for the excellence .and durability of its timber. 
It is often mentioned in Scripture ; it supplied the 
woodwork of Solomon’s teinple ; and in the poetry 
of the Old Testament it is a frequent emblem of 
prosperity, strength, and stability. It belongs to 
the natural order Coniferre, and is the Finns Cedrtis 
of the older botanists ; but is now ranked in the 
genus Cedrus under the name of C. Libani, in 
reference to its best-known habitat, Mount Leb- 
anon. _ It is found, however, on other mountains 
of Syria and Asia Minor, and also in Cyprus. 

Of the celebrated Cedars of Lebanon only a few 
now remain. Situated at the head of the ICedisha 
Valley at 6314 feet elevation, they consist of a grove 
of trees, 377 in number in 1875, five only being of 
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liform appearance in graduated stages from base to 
summit of tbe tree. The leaves are about an inch 
long, arrjinged in clusters, persistent for about two 
years, at first bright meen, but changing with age 
to a deeper tint, witli a glaucous hue, which in 
some individual trees increases to an almost silvery 
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gigantic size, measuring 30 feet round. In age 
they may vary from 50 or 80 to 800 or 1000 yeare ; 
but as ttiey liave long ceased to add regularly yearly 
concentric rings of wood to their trunks, there are 
no reliable data by which to estimate the age of 
the few patriarchal cedars that yet remain on the 
Lebanon. Arabs of all creeds have a traditional 
veneration for these trees ; and Maronites, Greeks, 
and Armenians annually celebrate mass on a 
homely altar of stone at tlieir feet. 

The general aspect of the cedar is distinct and 
majestic in fully developed trees. The trunk is 
massive, but attains only a moderate heighf^50 to 
SO feet — much branched ; the branches assume the 
proportions of timber, are horizontal, and spreading 
usually so as to exceed the total height. They 
are arranged in apparent whorls, or stages, and the 
branchlets springing from them in a fiat fan-like 
fashion in great profusion and density impart a tabu- 


Brancli of Cedar of Lebanon. 

whiteness that gives to them a stiikingly venerable 
aspect. The cones are erect on the upper sides of 
the branches, from 3 to 6 inches long and 2 to 2J 
inches broad, blunt at both ends. They require 
two years to re.ach maturity, and do not, as in the 
case of other allied conifers, drop from the branches, 
but when ripe the scales only along with the seeds 
drop to the ground, and leave the axis of the cone 
attached to the branch. 

The timber of the Lebanon cedar enjoyed a high 
reputation for durability in ancient times, whicm, 
however, is hardly supported by modern experience. 
The wood of trees that have been grown in Britain 
and other parts of Europe has proved light, soft, 
brittle, liable to warp, and far from durable, prob- 
ably owing to the immaturity of these compara- 
tivelj' .young, though well-developed, samples, and 
also perhaps to climatic influence. The superior 
quality of the timber of the Lebanon trees is 
attested by Sir Joseph Hooker, who visited the 
famous cedar gi ove in 1860. 

The secretions of the cedar of Lebanon have long 
been celebrated for remarkable properties. The 
whitish resin (Cedria) which it exudes, it is said 
the Egjqitians used in embalming their dead. 
Ancient writings were kept in cabinets or boxes 
of cedar-wood, but it would appear to be rather 
dangerous to commit modern printed documents to 
such repositories. Mr Smee, in My Garden, says : 

‘ The wood of the cedar contains a volatile essential 
oil, which has the curious property of unsettling 
printers’ ink and making it run. Some years ago 
a Bank of England note was oftered to the cashier 
with its printing disturbed. Inquiry was set on 
foot, and it was traced to several individuals, who 
satisfactorily explained its custody and possession. 
It was then brought to me, when I suggested that 
' the detectives should inquire whether it had been 
kept in a cedar box ; it was then discovered that 
the last possessor had kept it in a new cedar box 
which she had recently bought, and thus the 
mystery was solved.’ In very ancient times, cedar- 
oil, a kind of turpentine, was prepared from the 
wood, and was spread on books in order to their 
better preservation. The branches of the cedar, 
like those of the larch in warm countries, exude a 
sweet substance, which is known by tbe name of 
Cedar Manna. 

The botanist Belon brought a Lebanon cedar 
with him to France in 1549 : when it was intro- 
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(hiceil into Britain not exactly known. The dis- 
tinction of introducing it is a.scribcd with most 
evidence of accuraev to Evelyn, who in Ins oyiva 
(pnbli-hed 1604) mentions haviim ‘received cones 
and seeds from the mountains of Libanus,’ while 
describing tlie beauties of the tiee and speaking of 
it-- probable adaj)tability to tiie English climate. 
.Viton in Ilorfm- Kctccnsis makes 10S3 the date 
of planting tlie celebrated Chelsea cedars, which 
are assumed by some to have been the lirst trees 
jdanted in Engliind. There are many fine speci- 
mens of the Lebanon collar in ditlerent parts of 
Britain, notably at Sion House, Goodwood, and 
Enlield in England, and at Hopetoun, Dalkeith, 
and Beaufort in Scotland. 

The Deodar, or Himalayan Cedar (Ccdrtis Deo- 
(him), a tree held in gTeat veneration by the 
Hindus, and of which the name is properly Dcra- 
dam (‘divine tree’), is common in the Himalaya 
mountains at elevation.s of 7000 to 12,000 feet, 
forming magnificent forests, and attaining a great 
size, a height sometimes of 150 feet, wth a trunk 
30 feet or more in circumference, an ample head, 
and spieading brandies. It and the cedar of 
Algiciv (C. Atlantku or AfriiMua), found in the 
mountainous regions of the north of Africa, are 
but sub-species or varieties of the Cedrus Libcini. 
Thu wood of the deodar is resinous, fragrant, com- 
nact, and verj- durable. It is susceptible of a 
nigh iiolish, and in it.s polished state has been 
compared to brov n agate. Owing to the abundance 
of resin, laths of it burn like candles. Its turpen- 
tine is vciy fluid, and _ although coarse, is much 
Used ill Iiidia for medical purposes ; and tar and 
niteli aie obtained fiom the trunk. Tlie deodar 
lias now become very common as an ornamental 
true in Britain, although few specimens have yet 
attained a very _ considerable size.— The name 
cedar is often given to other coniferous tiees 
bcsidc-s tlie true ccdai-s. Thii.s, the Siberian Stone 
Pine, or Cemlira Pine, is called the Siberian Cedar 
(scoPlXK), and a species of lir(/Id/M rdigiosa) is 
tlie Bed Cedar of California (see Fill). A specie.s 
of Cyjircss (q.v.) is known as 'White Cedar, and 
another as the Cedar of Goa. Several of the trees 
whicii bear tlie name cedar aic species of .luniper 
(q.v.), among which are the Virginian Cedar, or 
Bed Cedar of North America, and the Bermuda 
Cedai — uliicli yield the cedar- wood used for pencils 
— the Spaiii.sh’ Cedar of the south of Europe, Ac. 
The name cedar is even given to trees .whicli have 
no re--emblance to the tnie cedars except in the 
j ic-inoiis quality of the wood ; thus- the Cedar-wood 
I of Guiana is produced by Idea altissima, a tree of 
the natuial order Amyndaceie (q.v.); the cedar of 
the Vest Indie- (see next article) belongs to the 
iiatunil orilor Cedrclaccie ; and the name Ba.staid 
Cedar i- gi\ en in India to a tree of the natural onler 
Byttneriacea- (q.v.). 

B.tlinADOIts, is strictly speaking Juin- 
jiiTKs Ixirhadnisis ; but a moie Important tree is 
that called Bastard Barbadoes Cedar {Cedrda 
fxlomta), a tree of the order Cedrelaceie (q.v.). 
It- wood has an_ agreeable fragrance, and being 
soft and light, it is ii-ed for canoes and for shingles. 
Havannali cigar-boxes are veiy generallv made of 
it, and in France it i- ii-ed in' making hlack-le.ad 
p'licib. 

_ Ci'dtir-liprgon. a monntain-rangc in Ca]»e 
Colony, stivtchi- noith and south on the east side 
of Ulifant Biver Valley, in Clanwilliaiu divi.-ion, 
and has idantatiou- of Cape cedar ( Widdrinijtonui 
./imqa-roto’cs), >xbich are now, however, being fast 
ib'-tmycd. Tbi- Is the only locality where this 
spis-iu- i-_ found. Succuwk'oj) [VtZ’xi feet) is the 
higbc'i point of the range. 

I'ftltir Ilinl. See Waxwing. 


Cedar Creek is a river of Virginia U.S., 
which gives name to a battle fought 19th October 
ISG2, when the Federais under Sheridan defeated 
the Confederates under Early. 

Cedar KapidS. a town of Linn county, Iowa, 
on the Red Cedar River, 79 miles SW. of Dubuque. 
It is an important railway centre, and has several 
laro-e flour-mills, carriage and machine works, and 
breweries. Pop. (1800) 1830 ; (1880) 10,104. 

Cedilla (Sp., Fr. cdlillc, It. zediglia; from 
zda, the Greek name for z, because it has taken 
the place of z in such words as icezon, mod_. fcfon, 
a mark iilaced under the letter c (f ), especially in 
French, where it is desired to give c the sound of 
s before the vowels a, o, it. 

Rpo ^TTT?0■^k. 


Cedrclaccie, a sub-order of Meliacere (q.v.), 
all tropical or subtropical trees or shrubs, with pin- 
nate leaves, mostly valuable for their timber — e.g. 
mahogany, satin-wood, toon, Barbadoes cedar, the 
yellow -wood of New South Wales, iS:c. The barks 
of some species are febrifugal. See MAnoGANA', 
Ced.-vr (Barbadoes), A-c. 

Cefalu, a town of Sicily, on the north const, 
40 miles ESE. of Palermo. * It is situated at the 
foot of a lofty promontory (1235 feet), with old 
Greek and Saracenic remains. It has a cathedral, 
a port, and 12,714 inhabitants, chiefly engaged in 
marhle-quarrying and lishing. 

Ccglic, a town in Southern Italy, 21 miles NE. 
of Taranto. It has a trade in grain, oil, and fruit. 
Pop. 13,865. 

Ceiling (Fr. del; Lat. ccelnm, ‘heaven’). This 
term seems to have been suggested by the use of 
arched coverings for churches, and even for rooms, 
which prevailed in the middle ages, and were 
freqiiently painted blue and decorated with stare. 
Armied ceilings among the Romans were known 
by the name of camertv, and rvere formed by semi- 
circular beams of wood, at small distances from 
each other, over which was placed a coating of 
lath and plaster. But the ceilings most commonlj’ 
in use amongst the Romans were flat, the beams, 
as in modern times, having been at first visible, 
and afterwards covered with planks and plaster. 
Sometimes hollow spaces weie left between the 
beams, which were frequently covered Avith gold 
and ivoiy, or paintings or ‘ iiaterre ’ — large flowers 
— such, for instance, as are used in the panels of 
the vault of the Pantheon. The oldest flat 
ceiling in existence is believed to be that of Peter- 
borough Cathedral. Like that at St Albans Abbey, 
it is made of wood. Ceilings of churches in the 
niiddlc ages were generally painted and gilded 
in_ the most brilliant manner ; and manv existing 
ceilings .still e.xhibit the traces of early decoration 
of this kind. In French churches the ceilings ai-e 
generally vaulted, but in England they are more 
usually of wood. The older ceilings generally 
follow the line of the timher.s of the roof, which, 
in the Early English and Decorated, are often 
arranged .so a.« to give the sha\ie of a barrel vault. 
In ceiling.s of this description there seldom are 
ni.any rib-, often only a single one along the toji. 
In the Perpendicular style, the ceiling often con- 
sists of a serie.s of flat surface.s or c.ant.s, formed on 
the tiinbere^ of the roof. Though sometimes alto- 
gether destitute of jirnament, they are more fre- 
quently enriched with rib-, dividing them into 
square p.anels, tvith Bossc.- (q.v.) or flowers at the 
intersections. _ A\ oodon ceilings are sometimes 
formeil in imitation of stone-groining, with ribs 
and bosses, exam])les of which will be found at 
York, Minche-ter, and Lincoln. In the Eliza- 
iM'than age ceiling- weie generallv of plaster, but 
they were oniamentcd rrith rib-, liaviiig bo-es or 
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small pendants at the intersections. It is not 
unusual for the ceiling inunecliately over the altar, 
or the roodloft, to be richly ornamented, whilst the 
rest is plain. See Koof. . 

Cclakovsky, ( l ) Feamz Ladislaus, Bohemian 


1852. His principal works are Echoes of Russian 
and Bohemian Folk-songs ( 1833-40), and a cycle of 
love-songs and didactic and political poems (1840). 
He also translated the works of Herder, Goethe, 
and Scott.— (2) Ladislaus, botanist, born in 
Prague, 29th November 1834, was appointed pro- 
fessor of Botany there in 1880. Besides sevei-al 
monographs on particular genera, he has published 
a general book on the Bohemian flora (3 parts, 
1807-75) and an elucidation of the Darwinian theory. 

Ccl'andinc is the popular name ( and corrup- 
tion) of Chelidoniuni maj us, a perennial papavera- 










Celandine ( Chelidonium majus) : 
a, a flower. 

•ceous herb, which, although not uncommon in 
Britain, is doubtfully indigenous. Its pretty foliage 

and umbels of 

* .small yellow 

flowers, which 
bloom from 
May to August, 
might alone 
attract atten- 
tion, but its 
ancient repute 
among herbal- 
ists is due to its 
yellow milky 
juice, which is 
very acrid and 
poisonous. E.x- 
ternally it was 
applied to warts 
and ulcers, and 
Lesser Celandine internally ad- 

(Eanunculus Ficaria). mimsteied, it 

, ' was supposed 

to be a specific for jaundice, apparently on no 
better warrant, however, than that drawn from 
its colour by the ‘doctrine of signatures.’ Its old 
English name Swallow-wort, which appears to be 
almost a translation of the botanical one, seems 
founded on a supposed association between the 
beginning and ending of its flowering time and 
the arrival and departure of the swallows. — It is, 
however, the Lesser Celandine which is more 
familiar to general readers, at least since AVords- 
worth devoted no fewer than three poems to its 
honour. This is Ranuncidus Ficaria, also known 
as the common fig-wort or pile-wort, a quite unre- 


lated ranimculaceous plant, which grows in abund- 
ant patches in fields and coppices, and brightens 
them in early spring with its plentiful golden 
flowers. Its tuberous roots and swollen separable 
buds give it additional botanical interest, while it 
is also noteworthy that these results of peculiarly 
vegetative habit are associated with a frequent 
imperfect maturity of the pollen. See Eepeo- 
DUCTION. 

Cclaiio, Lake of. See Fucino, Lake of. 
Celastraceie. See Spindle-tree. 

Cclaj'a, a town in the Mexican state of Guana- 
juato, on the Bio Laja, about 150 miles bv rail 
NAV. of the city of Mexico, has several fine plazas, 
handsome churches, and manufactures of cotton 
and woollen cloths and saddleiy. Pop. (1877), 
with district, 28,336. The burning of its bull-ring, 
on Easter Sunday 1888, caused considerable loss of 
life. 

Ccle'bes (in England usually pronounced 
Ce'lebes), the third largest and the central island 
of the Eastern Archiprfago, from 1° 45' N. to 5° 37' 
S. lat., and from 118° 49' to 125° 5' E. long. ; about 
800 miles long by 200 broad ; total area estimated 
at 76,260 sq. m. It is practically a Dutch posses- 
sion, though there are numerous small native 
states. In configuration, it consists of a central 
nucleus whence radiate four long mountainous 
limbs, respectively E., NE., SE., and S., inclosing- 
the three gulfs of Gorontalo, running in nearly 200 
mile.s, Tolo 150 miles, and Boni about 200 miles. 
The gulfs, as also the north and west coasts, are 
studded with islands, rocks and shoals, and larger 
outlying islands. Of the central nucleus and the 
two inner limbs little is known. The east end of 
the eastern peninsula ( north end of island ), Mina- 
hassa district, is subject to earthquakes, and 
contains 11 volcanoes, some of them active, such 
as Mount Sapoetan (5938 feet), and, farther east, 
Mount Klabat(6559 feet), which has now, however, 
long been quiescent, besides numerous hot springs 
and sulphur lakes. The mountains of the south 
])eninsuia, essentially a limestone formation, seldom 
rise above 2000 feet. In the extreme south, how- 
ever, are Maros ( 4225 feet ) and Bonthain ( 9994 feet ). 
The uplands of the south peninsula are well wooded, 
but its vegetation is much less luxuriant than that 
of the east peninsula. Between the hills and coast 
of the .south peninsula are extensive grassy plains, 
affording pasture for large herds of cattle, and for 
the hoi-ses for which the district is famous. 

Celebes is rich in lakes, among them, Passo, in 
tlie central nucleus, 35 miles by 25 miles, and Ton- 
dano, nearly 2000 feet above the sea. There are 
numerous streams, but Celebes, no part of which is 
more than 50 miles from the sea, ofl’ere no space 
for the fo)mation of large rivers. The Sadang, 
rising near lake Passo, flows due south for nearly 
120 miles. 

Tlianks to the elevation of the land and its sea- 
exposure, Celebes enjoys a comparatively cool and 
healthy climate. 'The vegetation includes rice, 
maize, coffee, sugar, tobacco, indigo, areca, betel, 
pepper, clove and nutmeg growing wild; the tree 
yielding macassar oil, oak, teak, cedar, ebony, 
sandalwood, bamboos ; also the -upas. Minahassa, 
the most highly cultivated district, 60 by 20 miles, 
has coftee plantations, producing coflee of a re- 
markably fine flavour, entirely in the hands of the 
government, and where alone the ‘ culture system ’ 
has been applied in its integrity since 1822. Jlany 
animals, birds, and insects are wholly peculiar to 
Celebes — a tailless baboon, two kinds of cuscus, the 
babiroussa, and Sapi-utan, three kinds of starlings, 
two magpies, &c. Gold is obtained from .surface 
washings, principally in Minahassa and Gorontalo 
districts; iron in tile districts bordering the Gulf 
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of Tolo. Salt is also abundant. Tin and copper 
are likewise worked. 

In 18S3 the pop. of Celebes ^vith adjacent islands 
was <pven as 9*26^ 13*2, inclusive of 6949 Chinese and 
ailO^Europcans, but probably exclusive of the pop. 
of the two inner peninsulas. Tlie Bugis (see Boxi) 
and ^lan^kassars of the south peninsula, ^ tall, 
shapely, and comparatively fair, are the dominant 
native race, much disposed to trading and seafaring. 
Tlie ‘Alfuros,’ a collective name for the other 
native tribes, are at a verj- low "rade of culture, 
Celebes was first visited in 1525 by a_Portuguese 
expedition from the Moluccas. In 1607 the Dutcli 
began to trade with Celebes, and now claim the 
whole island, which they have divided into the 
rc.-idcncie.s of Macassar and .Menado, a third divi- 
sion round the north and west of the Gulf of Tolo 
being included in the residence of the Temate. 
The total value of the exports in 1884 was £600,(W0, 
of wliich coll'ee formed nearly a half ; and the im- 
ports in the same year, £465,714. The women of 
Celebes weave the sarang, or national garment, 

which, togeth - ■■■ ‘ ’ ‘ . is largely 

exported. A' . 'the south 

penin.'-ula iron ' . Macassar, 

to Balang-Xifra, on the Gulf of Boni ; elsewhere 
•are only ordinary roads and footpaths. The chief 
town i.s Macassar, with a sea-frontage of nearly 24 
miles. Menado, the capital of Minahassa district, 
and .seat of a Dutch resident, is described as the 
prettiest .settlement in the whole of the Dutch East 
Indies, .and has a pop. of 2500. See Lalmre, L’ilc 
dc Cilibes ( Paris, 1879 ). 

Celery {Allium), a widely distributed genus of 
Umbellifene. The common celerj’(s-l- gruvcolcns) 
is found wild in Britain and most parts of Europe, 
in ditches, brooks, &c., esuecially near the sea and 
in saline soils, and is acrid and uneatable. In cul- 
tivation, however, abundant nutrition has greatly 
mollified its properties, and two principal forms 
have ari-en — one in wliich an abundant develop- 
ment of parenchyma has taken place in the leaf- 
stalks ; tne other in which it afl'eots the root — while 
tha-:o again po~soss their sub-varieties. Thefonner 
sort i« tlio common celery of British gardens, where 
the familiar long blanchctl succulent stalks are 
lirodueed by transplanting the .seedlings into richly 
manured trenches, which are filled up as the plants 
grow, and finally raised into ridges over which little 
moro than the tops of the leaves appear; and a 
supply is thus insured throughout .the whole 
winter. The other form is the turnip-rooted 
celery, or celeriac, and is now largely cultiv.ated 
on the Continent. Both forms are eaten uncooked 
alone, or in salads, or in soups, or as a boiled or 
stewed vegetable, and are pleasant and wholesome, 
although when used too freely or freguentlv tliey 
arc diuretic and ajihrodisiac." Some authorities 
identify celery, instead of the closely related Parsley 
(q.v.), as the Ajiium with whicli victors in the 
I-thmian and other games were crowned, and of 
u-hieh the Greeks were also wont to twine their 
sejmlchral garlands. 

Clclc.sttt, M.\t)A>tr., dancer, wn.s born in Paris 
fith August 1814 (by her own account), mote prob- 
ably throe or four years earlier. A pupil at the 
Conservatoire, she e.arly showed remarkable talent 
She niade her di-lmt in 1827 at Xew York, and dur- 
ing her residence in .\merica married one Elliott 
u ho died early. At Liverpool in 1830 .she plaved 
I'etiella in ,* in 18,31—33 .she became 

extrenndy popular in Luidon. Her second visit to 
.Vmeric.'i ( 1 8,3 1-.37 ) is said to have brought her 
£4t»,0')'i. -Vfier her letnm she took part saicces. 
sively in the management of the Theatre Koval 
Liverjaxil, and the .Vdelphi and I.vceum in lauidon! 
Iit-r imperfect English long confined her to non- 

speaking parts. She retired from the stage in 1874, 
and died at Paris, 12th Pebntary 1882. 

Cclestilic, a mineral bearing the same relation 
to Strontia (q.v.) that heaty spar hears to baiyta. 

It is essentially sulphate of strontia, SrOSO,, with 
occasional admixture of sulphate of baryta, car- 
bonate of lime, oxide of iron, &c., in small pro- 
portions. It much resembles lieaAT spar, but is not 
quite equal to it in specific gravity ; is usually blue, 
often of a very beautiful mdigo-blne ; sometimes 
colourless, more rarely reddish or yellowish. Its 
crystallisation is rhombic, like that of heavy spar. 
Most beautiful specimens of crystallised celestine 
are found in Sicily. Celestine derives its name 
from its colour. It is the source from which nitrate 
of strontia, employed in the manufacture of fire- 
works, is derived. 

Celestine was the name of five popes, the first 
of whom filled St Peter’s chair in 422-432 (see 
Pope). The most notable was the. Xeapolitan 
Peter di Morrone, who after a long life of ascetic 
severities was much against his will elected pope as 
Celestine V. in 1294, when he was pearly eighty 
j’e.ars of age. He resigned his office after five 
months — ‘ tlie gi-eat refusal,’ for making which he 
is placed hy Dante at the entrance of hell. He was 
imprisoned by his successor, Boniface VIII., and 
died in 1296. He was founder of the Celestines, 
and was canonised in 1313. 

Celestines, an order of hermits of St Damianus, 
founded hy Peter di Mon-one about 1254, and con- 
firmed as a monkish order by Urban IV. in 1264 
and by Gregory X. in 1274. They called them- 
selves Celestines when their founder ascended the 
papal chair. They follow the nile of St Benedict, 
wear a white garment with black hood and scapu- 
lary, and live a purely contemplative life. In the 
13th and 14th centuries the order spread rapidly 
through France, Italy, and Germany, but subse- 
qiientiy decayed, and is now almost extinct. The 
French Celestines were secularised by order of Pope 
Pius VI. in 1776-78 ; so also were the Neapolitan 
Celestines. 

Celibacy (from cwlcbs, ‘unman-ied’), a state 
opposed to the first and strongest natural law (Gen. 
i. 28), has from a variety of causes come to he re- 
garded in certain religious systems as a condition 
of the most sublime self-sacrifice. Tlie perpetiial 
celibacy of the_ priests of Isis, and the chastity 
of the vestal virgins, arc familiar instances. _ But 
nowhere was this sentiment so strongly and widely 
manifested ns among the millions devoted to 
the religion of Buddha. Tlie theories of oriental 
pbilosojdiers and the natural tendency of mystics 
did not fail to inlluence the early Christian cliurche.s 
and led before long to the doctrine that virginity is 
a state in itself more excellent and more lioly than 
the married life, and to the discipline wliich, in tlic 
Umnan Church at least, imposed celibacy upon all 
])riests and sacred ministers. Tlie Old Testament 
is remarkably free from any tendency to exalt 
celibacy above matrimony. But altbougli texts 
may be quoted on either side, the germs of tlie 
doctrine in question may be discovered in the New 
Testament. St Paul allirins it to be ‘ good for a 
man not to touch a woman,’ and wishes that all 
men were celibate like himself (1 Cor. vii. 1, 7). 
Christ him.solf speaks mysterious words in com- 
mendation of those who ‘ have made tlieinselve.s 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven'.s sake and 
(be Lamb is followed on Mount Zion by 144,000 
virgins, ‘ first-fruits unto God and unto the Lamb ’ 
(Kev. xiv. 1-5). 

Tlie apostolic writings, however, while they sug- 
gest the excellence of virginity in general, suiijdj' 
no ground for tlie law of clerical cclibacv. In the 
first epistle to Timothy, the deacon as well a-s 
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the hishop is told he must be the husband of 
one ■\^dfe, and nile his household and his children 
well ; and ‘ forbidding to marry ’ is reckoned 
among the ‘doctrines of devils.’ But a remote 
sanction for the later discipline has been sought 
for in the regulations of the Jewish priest- 
hood. The Mosaic law forbade priests to many 
divorced women or harlots, and enjoined continence 
upon all when preparing to offer sacrifice. Jerome 
argues that the Christian priest should offer sacrifice 
daily, and should therefore be perpetually con- 
tinent; and Pope Siricius (385 a.d.) insists that 
marriage was permitted to the priest of the old law 
only because the sacerdotal order was then limited 
to the tribe of LeW, but now that the tribal restric- 
tion is removed, the license is abrogated also. 

The ecclesiastical lemslation on celibacy was de- 
veloped gradually and unequally in the several 
par ts of the church. In the 2d century it became a 
pious custom to make vows of chastity, and it was 
■thought becoming in the higher clergy to renounce 
matrimony; and although there are examples of 
bishops and priests in the firat three centuries living 
with their wives and begetting children, it has been 
confidently asserted that no instance can be quoted 
of a marriage contracted at this period after ordina- 
tion. The obligations of the maniage contract 
were, however, considered sacred ; and the Apostolic 
Canons impose the penalty of deposition on bishop, 
priest, or deacon, who should separate from his wife 
‘under the_ pretence of piety.’ At the end of the 
3d and beginning of theltli century, inairiage after, 
ordination was prohibited by formal legislation. A 
further and important step was taken in the year 
305 by the Spanish council of Elvira, which decreed 
that sacred ministers who were already married, 
should live in continence. At the Council of Nicrea 
an attempt was made to impose this neiv rule upon 
the wliole church, but it was frustrated by the 
opposition of a venerable monk, Paphnutiiis, him- 
self a celibate ; and the law to this day has never 
been accepted in the Eastern Church. In the West, 
however, a series of synodal enactments and papal 
decrees established or renewed the more rigorous 
rule. But in no matter of ecclesiastical discipline 
must the distinction between tlieoiy and practice 
be more carefully observed. The clergj- everywhere 
resisted the law, and resisted witli considerable 
success. St Patrick, who tells us that his father 
and grandfather were in holy orders, when laying 
down rules in one of his Irish synods for the con- 
duct of his clergy, directs that ‘ their wives should 
keep their heads covered,’ In the province of 
Milan, indeed, the marriage of priests continued to 
be perfectly legal. Discipline and usage varied in 
different countries, but it may be safely said that 
for many centuries the celibacy of the uncloistered 
clergy was little more than a pious fiction, until 
Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII., by his gieat 
influence and vigorous measures, secured a more 
strict observance of the rule. 

Prom the 12th century ( first and second Lateran 
Councils) a great change took place in ecclesiastical 
law. The marriage of priests was now declared to 
be not only sinful but invalid. It became hence- 
forward difficult for anj' priest to justify his mar- 
riage on the plea that the prohibition of such 
marriage was abrogated by custom, _ or not bind- 
ing under .supposed exceptional circumstances. 
The clei'ical consorts became no longer wives but 
concubines ; and, further, the priest who went 
through the marriage ceremony was held to commit 
a far greater crime than if he had contented himself 
vdth simple fornication. Yet in spite of all this 
the law was to a large e.xtent set at defiance. In 
many parts of Europe it was a common thing for 
benefices to pass from father to son. Influential 
bishops obtained' letters of legitimation for their 


children, and provided for them out of the property 
of the church. Avaricious princes and prelates 
made traffic of the concubinage of the lower clergj- 
by leiying a species of blackmail, under the name 
of fines, on the tacit understanding that the/oc«j-fn, 
or occupant of the priest’s hearth, should not be 
disturbed. At the time of the Council of Trent, 
the Emperor Charles, in the expectation that some 
rela.\-ation ivotild he made in the Jaws on the sub- 
ject, permitted in 1548, bj- the arrangement known 
as the Interim, married priests to retain their wives 
until the council should come to a decision. The 
Emperor Ferdinand a little later ( 1562) urged upon 
the same council the abrogation of celibacj-. But 
the Catholic reaction was too strong, and the 
council in November 1563 pronounced, ‘ If anj- one 
shall saj- that clerks constituted in holy orders, or 
regulai-s who have solemnly professed chastity, are 
able to contract matrimoiij-, or that, being con- 
tracted, such matrinionj- is valid ... let him be 
anathema.’ 

It should be observed, however, that in the United 
Greek Church Borne tolerates a married clergj- — 
i i.e. a man ah ead j- married maj- be ordained priest, 

I and continue to live with his wife, though con- 
tinence is imposed upon him at certain times. It is 
the custom for the j-oiing candidate for orders to 
leave the seminaiy for a while to get a wife, and 
then return for ordination. If he should become 
a widower, he cannot of course marry again, and 
no married priest can be made a bisliop. The 
bishops are therefore, as a rule, taken from the 
monasteries. 

Since the Council of Trent, the obsen-ance of 
celibacj- has been comparatively well maintained. 
This is especially true of those countries where the 
Catholic comniunitj’ is mixed with or surrounded 
by 'Protestant neighbours, and watched bj- a vigi- 
lant press. Awaj- from the high-roads of civilisa- 
tion, in Mexico, Brazil, and other parts, concubinage 
has again become the nile, less openly perhaps, but 
quite as obstinatelj- as in the middle ages. 

_ The moral loss or gain to the church from her dis- 
cipline in this matter is a question of controversj- 
which from time to time has been raised within her 
own communion. But the attention paid bj- biolo- 
gists to the hereditaiy transmission of human 
faculties and dispositions has recentlj- exhibited 
the effects of celibacj- in a new light. Mr Galton 
has remarked that the Eoman Church has acted 
as if she ‘ aimed at selecting the i-udest por- 
tion of the community to be alone the parent of 
future generations. ’ 'The policj- which attracts men 
and women of gentle natures fitted for deeds of 
charitj', meditation, or studj- to the unfinitful life 
of the cloister and the priesthood, appears from 
this point of view to be ‘singularlj^ unwise and 
suicidal,’ tending, as it must, thougli bj- impercep- 
tible degrees, to the deterioration of the race. To 
the enforcing of this discipline in Spain, for ex- 
ample (coupled with the cutting off of independent 
thinkei-s bv the Inquisition ), Mr Galton attributes 
much of tlie decadence of the country during the 
last three centuries. In France, where the most 
promising lads of the village are successivelj- picked 
out bj- the paz-ish pilostfor the bishop’s seminaiy, 
the process of elimination must in the long nin tell 
upon the general character of the population. In 
small Catholic communities, again, where the 
prie.stlj- vocation is held in high esteem bj- the 
ezlncated classes, and where mixed mamages are 
discountenanced, a similar result cannot fail to 
occur. The controversial literature on the matter 
is abundant. The most complete treatment of the 
subject, from the historical point of view, -will be 
found in Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church, bj- Henrj- C. Lee (Philadelphia, 1867). 
See also M’onachism. 
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Cell, a nnit-nia=s of living matter, whether 
rounded oil' by it-^elf, as in t)ie Mnnilest plants or 
animal^ and in the youngest stage ot all organisms, 
or as'ociated ■with other cells to form a higher 
nnitv, Tlie great majnritv of the Protozoa and 
Protopln-ta are single cells, and all other organisms 
begin wlierc the foimer leave oft. hrom the double 
unity resulting from the fusion of two sc.'c-cells the 
hi"h'cr plants and animals develop by repeated 
division, and they may be therefore alwap re.solved 
into more or le-s clo=c combinations of variously 
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modified unit-m.-issos. In most cases these in- 
ilividualities of the .simplest order are minute, and 
their .separateness is not to be discemed with the 
unaided eye, but there are many instances among 
the sim2de'‘'t jilants and animals, as well as in the 
component elements of higher forms, where the 
unit-ma.sses are relatively giant-eells and quite 
vi'-ilde without the use of the microscope. The 
giant Amccba Pclomyxa, the common sun-ani- 
malcule Aclhwsphwrinm, tlie Alga Botrydhnn, 
and some of the cells (e.g'. bast) of idants may be 
noted as illustrations of eell.s with considerable 
dimensions. In the great majority of cases the 
body of the coll includes a well-defined centre or 
nucleus ; and the definition may therefore be 
extended ii\ the statement that a cell is a nucleated 
unit-ma.es of living matter or ])rotoida.sm. 

I. //istori/.-r-In the article Biology it has been 
pointed out that a more and more penetratin" 
sonitiny alike of stmeture and of function led 
naturali-.ts fiom organs to tiesuee, and from tissue 
to cell. Some of the stops in this gradually 
deo])Cning analysis deserve fuller record. 

DiKforenj of CcUs.~h\ the latter half of the 17th 
century the simple microscope aftbrded to Malpiglii 
and Leeuwenhoek, Li Hooke and Grew, what 
was litenilly a ^•isio^ of a new world. In 
apidying their rough and simide insti ument.s to'the 
study of the structure of iilants and animals they 
became pioneei-s in the investigation of the infinitelv 
little. Leeuwenhoek (Pliil. Trans. 1G74) seems to 
have been the first to observe, what are now so 
familiar, single-celled organisms. In the 18th cen- 
tury Sw!im!\teidam and others continued with much 
enthusiasm to <Iescriho the minute intric.acics 
which their ‘new eyes’ reve.alcd ; Fontana (178-1) 
ob'Crr ed the kernel of the cell — the nucleus — and 
some of the elements of the tissues ; but the founda- 
tion of scientific histologv w.as not laid until the 
ajipe, trance in ISOI of tlie Anuiomic GaiO-aic of 
Iliclult. In this cjioch-makiug work organs were 
re-olyed into their comiioiieiit tissues, and tlieir 
functions were interpreted as the 'tim-tot.al of the 
[iroiicrties of their constituent elements. Such a 
coiiulnsion was the utmost that could be ro.aclied 
witji flny.aiipliance-- then at commatnl. 

, L'trly in this century, however, an imiirovcment 
in the asipliances of observation furnished a fulcnim 
for a new advance. _ Fmnnhofer discovered the 
priiu-ijile of achromatic Icns.s (see Lex.s, Micno- 
sfoni.t; thc-e were combined into the conijamnd 
imcio'isqie, and .a m-w era l-egan. ‘ Fibies’ and 
‘globules.’ ‘laniin.i-,’ ‘nuclei,’ and even ‘cells’ 
Mere de-cribcil. In Is.'tl Hoberi Ilwwn emidiasi-ed 
the normal prs^cnee of tlio nucleus (Hscover.sl by 
Fontana, and made the iir-t important advances in 
tie- s indy of the \ egci.-iblc Cell. Lol.ated di‘-coverics, 


such as that of the nucleolus by V.alentm (1830), 
occurred in r.apid succession dnring those vear.=. 
Diijardin in 1835 described the sarcode or living 
matter of the Protozoan Foraminifera and of some 
other cells, and thus emphasised, as Rosel von 
Rosenhof li.ad done many years before (1755) in 
re'mrd to the ‘Proteus animalcule’ or Amccba, the 
most impovt.ant element to be considered in form- 
ing a time conception of the cell. The importance 
of his description, of which he was apparently him- 
self unconscious, had for some time tlie same fate 
as that of his predecessor of almost a century 
before. CHisen-ations had in fact to accumulate 
before any generalisation became possible. The 
first definite steps towards a co-ordination of 
results was probably that of Johannes Mixller, who 
in 18.35 pointed out the resemblance iietween the 
cells of the vertebrate notochord and the elements 
observed in plants. The cellular nature of the 
epidermis and the jiresence of nuclei therein was 
next ascertained, and similar discoveries were made 
in regard to several other tissues. Up to 1838 
there was in fact a period of research in which cells 
were observed rather than tindei stood. 

Establishment of the Cell-theory. — x\s eavh’ as 
1826 ’Turpin had maintained that plants w-ere 
formed liy an agglomeration of cells. Professor 
M'Kendrick well points out, what one would of 
couree e.xpect, that for some yearn before 1838 
boLanists were beginning generally to recognise 
the cellular composition and origin of plants. The 
coneln.sioii known a.s the ‘ cell-tlieoiy ’ was doubt- 
less vaguely jnesent in manj” minds. Its definite 
statement was still awanting. In 1838, however, 
Schleiden proved that' a nucleated cell is the only 
original component of a plant embryo, and that the 
develoimient of all tissues might be referred to such 
cells. In the following year Scliwann puldislied 
at Rerlin his famous Mieroscojne Investigations on 
the Accordance in the Structure and (irou'th of 
Plants and Animals (Trans. Sj'denham Society, 
1847). In this classic work it was shown that all 
organisms, iilants and animals alike, are niade up 
of cells, aiuf spring from colls. In composition and 
in origin there is unity. The generalisation 
familiarly known as the cell-theory wa.s thus 
clearly extahlirtied, and though now a common- 
place and postulate of histology, it may fail ly he 
described in Agassiz’s words a.s ‘the greatest ilis- 
covery in the natural sciences in modern time.s.’ 
Following nj) the generalisations of .Schwann and 
Schleiden, come a host of researches liy which the 
essential advance contained in the ‘ cell-theory ’ was 
more and more fully confirmed. Cells were not 
only observed, their import was recognised. 

E'cic Conception of the Cell . — When the ccll-theoiy 
wn.s established, the general concejition of the ceil 
was far from being either accurate or comjdote. It 
was usually dcscriliod as a vesicle closed by a solid 
membrane, containing a liquid in wbicli lloat a 
nucleus and granular bodies. It was also the 
gencnil opinion that such cells originated within a 
structureless ground suh--tance. In two ways 
thc--e notions were speedily corrected. On the oiio 
hand .-us regaivis the origin of cells, Pievost and 
Dumas (1S2-I), Martin Rany (lS.38-9), Reichert 
(1840), Heiilel 1841 ), Kiilliker( 1846 ),Rein.ak( 1852), 
showed that in tlie case of the egg-cell, and in the 
growth of tissiie.s, each new cell arose by division 
from a ]ircilcces.sor. Tliis inqiortant conclusion 
wa-< most iinnly established by Goodsjr in 1815, 
and \ iichow in 1858, who proved that in all cases, 
noimal and ]i:itliolngicnl alike, cells aro--c from I'lC- 
cxisting cell--, a fact exjire.sseil in the axiom omnis 
crlliiln ecfllvlu. In the second place it gradually 
became ajijnirciit that too much importance bad 
j iMjen attftclied to Ibc cell-wall and too little to the 
1 coiitaiiieil Mibstuncc. Referring details to the 
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article PROTOPLASM, we may note some of the 
important steps. Dujarclin (1835) described the 
‘ sarcode ’ of Protozoa and other cells ; Piirkin}e 
(1839) emphasised the analogy between the 
‘protoplasm’ of the animal embryo and the 
‘cambium’ of plant-cells; Von Mohl (1846) em- 
phasised- in the clearest wav the importance of the 
protoplasm in the ve^eta’lile cell; Ecker (1849) 
compared tlie contractile substance of muscles with 
that of the amoeba ; Bonders also referred the con- 
tractility from the cell-wall to the contained 
material ; Cohn suspected that the ‘ sarcode ’ of 
animal and the ‘ protoplasm ’ of plant-cells must be 
‘ in the highest degree analogous substance ; ’ and 
so throughout another decade did botanists and 
zoologists unite in laying stress rather on the 
living matter than on the wall of the cell, and in 
hinting at the existence of one living substance as 
the physical basis alike of plants and animals. 
This view found at length definite expression in 
1861, when i\Iax Sehultze defined the modern con- 
ception of the cell as a unit-mass of nucleated 
protoplasm. Since then the ‘protoplasmic move- 
ment^ has dominated research, and we think not 
so much of the cell- containing protoplasm as of the 
protoplasm which constitutes and gives form to the 
cell. 

II. Structure of the Cell. — AVhile it is impossible 
to isolate the static from the dynamic aspects of 
the cell, it will be convenient to discuss the two 
separately, and to consider the cell at rest and 
dead, apart from the cell active and alive. In 
other -words, the form, structure, or moqjhotogy 
may be studied for literary .clearness apart from the 
functions, life, and phj’siology. 

(a) General Form. — Tlie typical and primitive 
form of the cell is spherical. This is illustrated by 
many of the simplest plants and animals wliich live 
freelj', and by j'oung cells such as ova. But the 
typical form is in many, indeed in most cases, lost ; 
and the forms assumed are as diverse as the 
internal and external conditions of life. The cell 
may be irregular and protean, as in Amcebne, white 
blood-corpuscles, and many young eggs ; or 
squeezed into rectangular shape, as in much of the 
substance of a leaf; or flattened into thinness, as in 
the outer lining of the lips ; or oval and pointed, as 
in swiftlj”^ moving Infusorians and Bacteria ; or 
much branched, as in multipolar ganglion cells of 
animals or the late.x-containin" cells of some plants. 
The typical spherical and self-contained form is 
that which would naturally be £issumed by a com- 
plex coherent substance situated in a medium 
different from itself. The other forms are responses 
to internal and external conditions. Under the 
heading Cell-cycle below it will be shown how the 
relative activity and passivity of the cell naturally 
expresses itself in such extremes as a long-drawn- 
out Infusorian and a rounded-off Gregarine, or in a 
highly nourished o-vum and a mobile spermatozoon. 
Fui-ther, cells, like entire animals, often show a 
tendency to become two-ended, to have poles very 
different from one another. Just as an animal may 
have a highly nourished head and a scantily 
nourished tail, so a cell may become distinctly 
bipolar in form. In other cases the cell is altonether 
plastic, expressing every impulse of internal cliange 
and every impact of external influence in some 
modification of form. Or the state of nutrition of 
the living matter may cause alteration in the 
adhesion of the substance all over, or in particular 
places, and thus condition an outflowing, regular 
or irregular, in given directions. Furthermore, ex- 
ternal pressure and limitation of growth may 
square off the cell into a parallelogram, or resti-ict 
it to grow like a bast fibre in length alone and not 
in breadth. In fact the conditions are most nrani- 
fold, and the resultant forms likewise. 


(6) General Substance of the Cell . — The cell is 
much more than a mass of highly complex chemical 
substance : it has an organised structure. (1) Tlie 
protoplasm or living matter in the strictest sense 
is generally supposed to be an intimate mixture of 
complex and highly unstable chemical compounds. 
In.spection under- a microscope of .such cells as 
amceh®, white blood-corpuscles, ova, simple alg®, 
or such as are readily seen in thin slices of growing 
plant-shoots, in root-hairs, and transparent parts, 
-will at once furnish an impression of the general 
aspect of the substance of the cell. Not all that 
one sees can of coui-se deserve the name of proto- 
plasm, for apart from definite inclosures like .starch- 
grains and fat-globules, much of the remaining 
slightly clouded substance is hardly to be strictly 
called protoplasm, but rather represents steps in 
the ceaseless making and unmaking wliich form 
the fundamental rhythm of life. Keeping the 
definite inclosures and products for the moment 
aside, we- may briefly notice in general outline 
what has been with most conelusiveness observed 
I as to the stincture of the general cell-substance or 
‘ cytoplasm ’ as it is now frequently termed. All 
observers agree that the structure is far removed 
from the homogeneous, though theie is much dif- 
ference of opinion as to the nature of the hetero- 
geneity. In a large number of cases at least the 
substance of the cell has been resolved into two 
distinct portions — tlie one an intricate network, 
knotted and interlaced in a manner baffling descrip- 
tion ; tlie other a clear substance, filling up the 
interstices or meshes of the living net. Eeydig, 
Frommann, and Heitzmann have been peculiarly 
successful in unravelling this knotted structure in 
animal cells, and much riie same has been recorded 
by Strasburger and Schmitz as observable in some 
]>lants. The reticulate structure is certainly more 
doubtful in regard to vegetable cells, and even in 
some animal cells what some have described as a 
network others have deemed only a minutely 
bubbled emulsion. 

But besides the real substance of the cell there 
are to be seen products of various kinds formed 
from the living matter. The cell may be packed 
with starch, or laden -\vith fat, or expanded with 
mucus ; it may contain colouring matter in various 
fonns, as in the familiar chlorophyll bodies of many 
plant-cells ; its stmeture may include, as in some 
Protozoa, definitely formed fibrils or yet firmer for- 
mations of chitin and the like ; and again there are 
concretions of retained waste and reserve products, 
sometimes in the form of ciy.stals. Not to be over- 
looked either is the fine ‘ dust-cloud ’ of minute 
granules which are seen suspended in the clearer 
matrix, and which apparently represent aggrega- 
tions of diverse cliemical subs'tances foi-med in the 
building up and breaking down of the protojilasin. 
As the outside of any mass is bound to be in differ- 
ent conditions from the inside, it is natural to find 
the appearance of distinct physical and chemical 
zones in the cell-substance. Thus in many Protozoa 
the outer portion, needlessly termed ‘ectoplasm,’ is 
often denser and more refractive than the more 
fluid and internal stratum of the ‘endoplasm.’ Or 
this may go further, and we may have a sweated- 
off limiting cuticle, or a definitely organised wall 
of cellulose in vegetable cells. The cuticle may 
he further substantiated with secretions of horny, 
flinty, limy, and other material. Even within 
the cell a "stratified structure may be frequently 
observed, and Berthold and others have recently 
emphasised the existence of such concentric layers, 
each characterised by its own special set of de- 
posits. 

Worthy of notice, too, are the various kinds of 
bubbles or vacuoles which occur in the cell-sub- 
stance. These may be simply indefinite sxiaces, 
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containing f-onie liquid not protoplasin, and includ- 
ing salts and other substances in solution. In many 
Protozoa they arc * food-vacuoles/ formed by the 




Fig. 2. 

A, Embryonic cells from growing point of a root ; D, older cells 
becoming TOCUolated. ( After Sachs.) 

Imltljles of water engulfed along with the food- 
particle«, round wliicli the protoplasm, shrinking 
from contact, often forms a definite contour. In 
otiier cm-es they are more pemanent, and represent 
minute re.servoirs of secreted snhstanco, cisterns of 
l»y-prod>icts in the vital manufacture of the cell. 
Finally they may he seats of special activit}’, where, 
periiafis, under the stimulus of irritant waste-pro- 
ducts, tile protoplasm exhihits spasmodic contrac- 
tions and expansions, and foims the so-called ‘ con- 
tractile vacuoles,’ ■which in alternate dilatation and 
Imrsting often seem to .serve to remove fluid from 
the living matter to the exterior. 

(f) A'ltckiti. — In the gieat majority of cells a 
centml body of definite composition .and stnicture 
iv jircsent which appears to he essential to the life 
and reiModnction ol the unit-mass. In many cases 
the nucleus is well concealed, hut as more 'skilful 
staining has revealed its presence in nianj’ cells 
which used to he doscrihed as non-nucleate'd, it is 
rash to conclude too certainly as to its absence in 
any particular c<a«o. Tlin.s some of the Monera, 
which wore fonnerly defined as the simplest of 
simple nnini.al organisms without even a nuclei, 
havc hcen sliowri to pos«es.s them, and the line of 
division separating i’rotozoa into Slonera and 
Uniloplastica li.as therefore been removed. Fur- 
tlicrmore, the researches of Gruber have shown that 
in some of the hijrher Protozoa (ciliated Inflisorians) 
whcie the_ nucleus seems entirely absent, dex- 
teious staining prove its dilVusod presence in 
the form of numerous granules which take on the 
clmmctcristic nuclear dye. Yet in some c.ases, 
such Jis the young spores of some Protozoa, 
tlie grcate.st care has not yet been snccossful in 
prosing the presence of the nucleus. In contrast 
with thc'C cases, many cells exist in svhicli tlie 
nnclen.s is represented not hv one, hut by many 
ho<li(‘.s— the so-called iiolynuclear state. A furtlicr 
reserve iennire« to he iiiadc, that it is to a large 
I'xfeiit an Iivpotlicsis that all .such definite ceutml 
iiiclosurcs .slionld he shiinped together under the 
one title of nucloii.s. It is rather proh.ahle that in 
this, ns in other organic .structures, we have to do 
with various degrees of development and definite- 
ness. 

In the/yi-/(i al'O of the nuclens numerous modi- 
fioathnis occur. In the majority of cases, indued, 
it is mote m le-s spherical, Init it mnv he elongated, 
curved, horsC'hoe-shajicd, neeklace-likc, and even 
htauched. h\ the young stage, of some ova it is 
like the entire cell, spmewliat jilastir, and is pulled 
in ami ont in mmi'bobl movements In f-j)ccial con- 
tliiinns, fnrtimnnore, the micleu's mav exhibit 
jifctiliar deforiimlioiis. It is in f.ict a ‘peculiarlv 
sensitive and alhimjmrtam ]i.art of the cell, sutrering 
vjth it in dcgciicnitiun, changiiiu' uith it in growth 
niid (rmsioii. 

lup"‘rit!o>i the nucleus is t.viiicallv eentr.al, where 
n- the jiresiding genius of the ecll it shares, and 
js thaps controls the genentl pnutopl.asniic life. Put 
it fiesjiioiitly stiUcrs disjdai'eiiient With of a passpe 


and active nature. In accordance with tlie growth 
of the cell it may occupy a position distinctly 
nearer one of the "poles. Accumul.ations of fat or 
mucus may pusli it pas.sively to the side. Or it may 
actively change, in response to hidden forces of 
attraction between it and the surrounding proto- 
plasm, in the case of some ova exhibiting a peculiar 
rotation, or else distinctly shifting its ground fiom 
the centre towards the peripheiy. 

Stritdiirc.— In many cases, as Le>;dig especially 
li.as shown, the nucleus seems to lie in a nest of its 
own, in a clear .space within the surrounding cell- 
suhstance. Nor is it in many cases at least de- 
finitely insulated from the surrounding protoplasm, 
hut is'nioored to the latter by strands which have 
intim.ate relations with both. As of the entire cell, 
so of the nucleus it must he said that in the great 
majority of cases it is very far from being homo- 
geneous'. ' ""T ' ' Schleicher, Schmitz, 

Brass, ant ■ nuclei may indeed 

occur, huv 11 iiiey iio tliey are i-are, and it must 
always he remembered that the nucleus has its 
iiistory, and may he less complex at one time than 
it is at another. ' To Fleinniing ( 18S2) above all_ is 
due tlie credit of having elucidated the comple.xitj' 
of the nucleus, and the Inhyrin thine structure to 
whicli he sliowed the clue, and to wliich Frommann 
(18G7)had many yearn previously directed special 
attention, has been studied and restudied by score.s 
of expert histologists during the last six years 
(1888). While their results disagree abundantly 
on minor points, two conclusions stand out clearly 
— (1) that the nucleus has a stnicture like that of 
the general cell, consisting of firmer framework 
and of more iluid intermediate substance, and (2) 
that .apart from detailed difference there is through- 
out the world of cells a marvellous unity of struc- 
ture and process, in the nucleus in repose and in 
the nucleus in action. 

In the nucleus tlie follo'iving parts have to ho dis- 
tingiiislied : (1) Tlie readily stained firmer thread- 
work, (2) an intermediate clear substance filling 
up the interatices, (S) definite and u.sually globular 
formations known as nucleoli, (4) various granules, 
and (5) a limiting membrane or nuclear wall. 
These may he hrielly touched upon in order. 

(1) The Kvdear Freon cii'O)'}.- (reticulum, trahccu- 
lar frameivork, &'c.). — A mere statement of the 
different descriptions given of this imjiortant part 
of the nucleus would cany us far beyond the limits 
of this article. The most mavkeil ditference of 
opinion is this, that some describe the framework 
ns distinctly of the nature of a network, while 
othere are as emphatic in calling it a inuch-coUed 
hand. A third party unite both views, and re- 
garding the nucleus 'a.s variable, describe a roti- 
culum at one time and a coiled filament at another. 
Thus, according to Flemming, Ffltzner, lletzin«, 
Leydig, Van Beneden, v'ce., the nuclear framework 
is typically a reticulum ; according to Stra.shurgcr, 
Balhiani, and Koracholt, a twisted ribbon is the 
onlv or most frerjnent fonu ; according to Brass 
and Itphl. both types may eqnall.v occur. A further 
complication has ijeen "emphasised hv Zacharias, 
riitzncr, Carnoy, ami others— this, namely, tliat 
besides the readily stained threndwork noted above 
(the .so-c.alled chrom.atiii), whether this ho in the 
form of a leticulum (Ptitziier) or of a coiled rihhoii 
(Ciinioy), there exists anotlicr — not readily stained 
— framework of aehromatin. Tiiis had indeed been 
iccogiiis(xl though not iii-Btcd on by the first scrie~ 
of investigators. To sum up, it is how gciterall.v 
allowcil tliat the framework or thre.adwork of tlie 
nuclens limy exist as a uctwoik or ns a coil, and 
thill it is in a sense double, consisting of roadil.v 
.st.ainalde chroiiHttin on the one hand, and unstaiii- 
ahle adiroinatin on the other. It need hnnlly he 
ndde<l that ns there is considerable diiersitv of 
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opinion as to -whether given nuclei have a netted or 
coiled framework, there is yet gveater varietv in 
the minuter description and figuring. Accorcling 
to Flemming the network is quite disorderly, hut 
Eauher, Leydig, and others have described distinct 



Fig. 3. — (After Camoy) : 

A, Cell anti typical nucleus : a, slight membrane ; !), radiating 
protoplasmic network; c. ■«'all of nucleus; d, plasma of 
nucleus ; e, nuclear coil. 

B, Nucleus at rest, showing network. 

C, Nucleus before division, showing coiled filament. 


radial structure ; according to some the nuclear coil 
- is endless, while othere describe it as divided into 
portions ; and when we descend to such subtleties 
of observation as the intimate structure of the 
threadwork or the relations between chromatin 
and achromatin, the diversity is so gi-eat that it 
seems desirable here to leave such minutire un- 
touched. 

(2) T/ie Intc)~nxediatc Nuclear Substance. — Be- 
sides the nuclear elements of definite form, what- 
ever that form may precisely be, all investigatoi-s 
describe an intermediate substance of variable 
consistence, usually semi-liquid, amoi-phous and 
structureless, but with fine granules. It is a clear 
unstainable ‘plasma’ filling up the chinks, but 
nothing definite is known as to its composition. 
(3) The nucleolus which lies within tlie nucleus 
varies greatly in size and position, and more than one 
are very generally present. Flemming has defined 
them as ‘ portions of the nuclear substance, distinct 
in structure from network and ifiasma, definitely 
limited and smoothed, always rounded in outline, 
usually suspended in the network, but often inde- 
pendent of it.’ But when the minute stracture 
and the relation of nucleoli to nuclear framework 
are inquired into, or the question of physiological 
rdle raised, very great diversity of opinion is found 
to obtain. (4) Bodies different in appearance from 
nucleoli may occur inside the nucleus, but of these 
little is known. (5) The wall which bounds the 
nucleus seems to be a true integral part of the 
latter, but disappears at the beginning of division. 

(rf) The Cell-wall. — In the older conception of 
the cell, which was practically that of a closed 
bag, tbe wall of the cell figured very prominently. 
But Nageli showed (1845) that some veptable 
cells were destitute of walls, Leydig (1857) de- 
fined the cell in respect to its substance, Schultze 
and others described naked Protozoa, and the 
progress of the ‘protoplasmic movement’ led to 
the abandonment of the position that the wall was 
a necessary or important part of the cell. In 
many cells, indeed, a limiting layer is veiy clearly 
present, and a sheath or cyst is especially charac- 
teristic of passive cells. Plant-cells are alniost 
always distinguished by the possession of a limit- 
ing wall, of definite chemical composition, consist- 
ing of what is known as cellulose. An analogous 
wall occasionally occurs round animal cells. In 
the latter, however, the membrane is usually a 
comparatively slight thing, and may arise (1) 


from an aggi-egation of the threads and knots of 
the framework ; (2) as a cuticle or capsule formed 
from the matri.x or ground substance; (3) from a 
combination of both these elements. Leydig has 
sliouTi that in a very rvide series of animal cells 
the membrane, sucli as it is, is penetrated by small 
but definite pores. It 'is very important furtlier 
to remember that both in plants and animals the 
cells are in a great number of cases connected with 
one another by intercellular bridges of protoplasm, 
and are in nowise to be thought of as closed bags. 
The cell-wall of plants, which, be it again noted, 
is a definite chemical substance, grows in extent 
and thickness bj' an intricate organic process, in 
the couree of which new infinitesimal elements 
form apparently as intercalations between the old. 
The growth is in very many cases far from uni- 
form ; pits, ridges, and manifold kinds of sculptur- 
ing thus appear, and give rise to numerous detailed 
variations. The formation of new boundaries when 
a cell divides is a question of much difficulty ; but 
in plant, and ajjparently in some animal cells, the 
formation of a ‘ cellular plate ’ is one of the last 
events in the dividing process. 

III. Physiology of the Cell. — "When the entire 
organism is simply a cell, as in most of the Proto- 
zoa and Protophyta, all tlie vital processes which 
in higher forms have their seat in special sets of 
cells, laiown as tissues and or^ns, are of course 
disch.arged by the unit-mass. Thus a unicellular 
organism like the Amceba takes in energy as food 
in nutrition, works it up into living matter in 
digestion and assimilation, and expends it again 
in contraction and locomotion. As in any higher 
organism the oxygen required for the chemical 
breaking up of the protoplasmic molecules, the 
air for the vital ffame, is taken in by the absorp- 
tion known as respiration, and the waste carbonic 
acid "as is in an essentially similar way got rid 
of. Further, more solid ‘ ashes ’ of the vital com- 
bustion are formed in the Amceba and in other 
actively living cells, and may pass out in excre- 
tion along with the refuse of unusable food- 
material. The absence of a circulating fluid, of 
digestive glands, nerves, sense-organs, lungs, 
kidneys, and the like, does not in any way 
restrict tlie vital functions of a unicellular organ- 
ism. All goes on as usual, only with gieater 
chemical complexity, since all the different jno- 
cesses have but a unit-mas.s of protoplasm in 
which they occur. The physiology of independent 
cells, instead of being veiy simple, must lie very 
complex, just because stincture or differentiation 
is all but absent. It is, howev'er, possible to ex- 
pre.ss the manifold processes in a comparatively 
simple way by remenibering what Claude Beniard 
was one of the first clearly to emphasise, that 
vital processes must be really only twofold- 
building up and breaking down of living matter. 
On the one hand the protoplasm or real living 
matter is being by a series of chemical processes 
built up or constnicted ; on the other hand, in 
activity it is breaking down or being destro 3 'ed. 
The income of food or energy is, at the expense 
of the cellular organism, giaduallj' raised into 
more and more complex and unstable compounds, 
until the genuine most comple.x and more un- 
stable living matter itself is reached. On the 
opposite side, with liberation of eneigj- in the 
forai of work, this living matter breaks down 
into .simpler and simpler compounds, until only 
the work, the waste products, and heat remain as 
the equivalent of the income of energj' or food on 
the other side of the life-equation. On the one 
hand there are constinctive processes, on the other, 
destructive ; chemical sj-nthesis and chemical dis- 
solution is another expression of the contrast; 
while the two sets of processes are in more modem 
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languafic respectively termed anabolism and kata- 
bolisni (see Teotoplasm). 

But only a few cells, comparatively speaking, 
live a free and independent life. Tlie majority are 
component elements in higher unities. In the.se 
the original many-sidedness of function is more or 
le.ss lost, or at'anyrate in abeyance, and that 
exactlv in proportion to their degree of subordina- 
tion. ‘Even in individual cells there is a tendency, 
obviouslv nithin narrow limits, towards differcn- 
tiation-^that is, to the restriction and specialisa- 
tion of certain part? for certain functions. But 
when the cells form elements of a larger whole, 
the ilivision of labour finds full eticct. From 
position and other conditions the cells cease to be 
unifonn or metaphorically niany-sided. _ Certain 
sets predominate in contractilitj', othere in irrita- 
bility, others in secretion, others again in storage, 
and so on. In .such cases one function predominates 
over the othem, which are subordinate or only 
dormant possibilities. Thus arise muscle-cells, 
nerve-cells, glandular cells, fat-cells, and the like. 
Compared uith Amoaba?, tho.se cells must have a 
simpler ))hysiologj- ; they may have gained in com- 
ple.\ity of kructnre, but have lost in manifoldiiess 
of futiction. The aggregation of similar cells, 
usually with one predominant habit or function, 
results in the formation of tissues, and the dis- 
cussion of the dillercnt sets may well be referred to 
the article Hi-STOLOGV. 

One general physiological fact may, however, 
be referred to which will greatly assist in under- 
standing the life both of independent cells and 
of those which form the elements of tissues. A 
survey of the unit-organisms, both among plants 
and animal?, reveals the existence of three well- 
marked i>lituocs. Some cells are emphatically 
active, equipped with motile la?has (cilia or 
ilagella), and obviously liberal in their expendi- 
ttiro of energy. Others arc just the reverse of 
this, emphatically passive, wrnpi)ed up in theiii- 
solvos and Avithout motile processes, obviously 
econoinical in their expenditure, conservative of 
their income. A third set form a moan between 
these two extreme.?, arc neither encysted like the 
latter nor lashed like the former, hut furnished 
with the relatively slow-moving processes charac- 
teristic of AimcljiC, and living in a via media be- 
tween activity and jiassivity. Thase three types 
may l>o_ teniicd respectively ciliated, encysted, and 
anueboid, or active, ]).assive, and moderate. That 
the‘-c types generally correspond to the three 
great divisions of the Protozoa show.? tliat tliey 
repre-'Cnt the three main possihilitie.s of cellular 
life. Now in the veiy simplest forms all the three 
l)hascs occur in one lifc-lustoiy ; no stej) Iins, as it 
were, been taken in any one of the three direc- 
tions; the jirimitive cell? are in a .state of phy.«io- 
logical iiidiircrence. AVliat lia? happened in the 
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gavinid^, P.hizojiods— i- that one phn-o ha? l>een 


accentuated to the more or less marked suh- 
ortlination of the othere. Not that the emphatic 
adoption of one line of cell-life excludes the others; 
they may in fact occur as temporary stages, or as 
patliological deriations. 

But while simple observation is suiheient to 
establish the existence of a cycle of phases in 
the life of primitive cellular organisms, such as 
Protomyxa, and the existence of three main lines 
of specialisation among the Protozoa, tlie import- 
ance of tliis conception of a ‘cell-cycle’ becomes 
increased and justified wlien the tacts are con- 
sidered physiological]}-. If we start fiom a simple 
cell, such as an Amceha, it is evident enough, from 
what has been alread}- .said as to the twofold 
nature of all vital processes, that the principal 
pliysiological possibilities are the three phases 
above indicated. On the one hand, with pre- 
ponderance of income over expenditure, of con- 
structive over destructive changes, of anabolism 
over katabolism, the cell must tend to become 
larger in size, more weighted with stored material, 
more sluggish or pas.sive in habit, and more 
rounded in form. But if the reverse take place, 
the cell will tend to become less bulky, more 
active or locomotor in habit, and more elongated 



Fig. 6. — Protomyxa ; 

1, encysted; 2, dividing; 3, .spores escaping as ciliated bodies, 
IMssing into 4, aniceboid state ; 5, ' plasniodinn; ’ forming from 
lusion of 8mu:boid cells. 

in form. The sweated-oli' cyst of the foimer, 
the motile processes of the latter, are expres- 
sions of exactly onposite constitutions and condi- 
tions. A thirtl physiological possibility remains, 
that namely of continuing in a position of average 
equilibrium between income and expenditure, be- 
tween anabolism and katabolism, in a middle_way 
between the fitful fever of extreme ciliated activity 
and the sluggish sleep of encysted passivity. 

Now if wo take these two facts — the e.xistence 
of a primitive cycle through which cells tend to 
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(I, encysted ; 1; ciliated ; c, amieboid ; rf, plasnlodi.al. 


pa«s, and the existence of three main physiological 
])os.?ibjIitic.s which lie behind the cycle — we arc in 
a better position to nnderetand both the changes 
cxliibited in normal atid pathological condition.? 
by individual cells, and the v.arious forms of cell? 
ns they occur in the tissues of the higher organisms. 
Thus lashed cells such ns those of the windpipe of 
niammals, the .skin of many lower worms, the 
inside of a Hydra, the male elements of most 
animals and many lower plant.s, emphnsi.'-e one 
phase in the cycle, and it is not snrinising to 
find that in certain conditions they may .sink 
down jnto the amcchoid typq. t)r again, tlie 
anuchohl character of young ova, preceding the 
more pa?rivc and encysted condition of the mature 
cells, is in view of the ‘cell-cycle’ a most natural 
procedure. In many cases artificial stimulus of 
various kind? has Izeeu shown to make cells 
pass frmn one ])haso to another of the primitive 
life-cycle theoretic.ally possible to all. In the 
same way tlie preiionderaiico of cellulo.se in cells 
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encysted is a natural character of the passive 
plants, and the insheathed cells of inan 5 ' animal 
tissues may be similarly expressed as an exhibition 
of tlie same passive phase. But it is enough here 
to point out the possibility of classifying and-in- 
terpreting the vanous cells composing the tissues 
of liigher organisms in terms of an original life- 
cycle, or deeper still in terms of tliose twofold pro- 
toplasmic possibilities which lie behind all forms 
and phases whether of cells, tissues, or organisms 
themselves. This conception of a cell-cycle is due 
to Geddes (see Bihliogmpluj at end of article). 

Cell-division . — When the vital processes are so 
related that income and upbuilding exceed ex- 
penditure and dissolution, the cell must obviously 
accumulate capital and increase in size. In some 
cases the cell maj’’ expand into relatively gigantic 
proportions, as in the alga Botrydiuin and in 
many egM. Growth, however, brums a nemesis 
with it, tliis namelj', that the mass to be kept alive 
increases more rapidly than the surface tlirough 
which the vital processes are accomplished. In 
spherical cells the former increases as the cube, 
the latter as the square of the radius. The bigger 
the cell gets, the more difficult do its conditions 
of life become. The supplies of food and oxygen. 










Fig. 7. 

A, Life-liistory ofunioellutir plant (Frofococcics) : 1, encysted ; 2, 
quittinp; its cell ; 3, ciliated ; 4, quiescent ; 5 and 6, dividing. 

B, Life-history of Ainceba : 1, encysted ; 2, escaping ; 3, free ; 
i, dividing ; 5, free half with vacuole v, nucleus n, and food- 
particles/; 6, encysting anew. 4 and 5 may also represent 
the union of two Amoeha; (conjugation). 

the means of accomplishing purification and the 
like, cannot keep pace with the growth of the 
living mass if the surface increase only at a 
much less rapid rate. A limit of growth is thus 
reached. The cell must stop growing, or go on 
growing at an increasing risk, or in some way 
restore tlie balance between mass and surface. 
This last course is the one most frequently 
exhibited — the cell divides. However this may 
he effected, the result is in all cases the same 
— namely, the reduction of mass, and corre- 
sponding increase of surface. Like other organ- 
isms, the cell-organism reproduces at its limit 
of growth. This rationale of cell-division, due 
especially to Herbert Spencer, is obviously clearest 
in reference to free-living cells like Protozoa, 
Protophyta, blood-corpuscles, reproductive cells, 
and the like, hut the general principle holds good 
throughout. 

It is evident, however, that such considerations 
as the above go to justify rather than to explain 
cell-division. They show why the cell ought to 
dmde, not how it does. The real mechanism of 
the process is still a riddle. In its veiy simplest 
e.xpressions, indeed, the riddle may be partly read. 
In a simple and primitive Protozoon like Schizo- 
f/cncs, the protoplasm seems literally to break. 
Irregular fissures appear, as well they might if a 
condition of unstable vital equilibrium has been 


reached, and portions of the substance are cleft 
apart from the main mass. From such a case 
to the separation of multiple buds, which are 
little more than overflowings of too large a 
cell, or to the commoner occurrence of simple 
budding, is no great step. The difficulty begins, 
I'pwever, when we consider the ordinary cell- 
division, which appears in most cases as a cleliber- 
ate_ and orderly process, including a well-defined 
series^ of nuclear changes. As to the mechanics 
of this process only a few suggestions of moment 
have been made. Thus Platner points out that 
the exjflanation must be in terms either (1) of 
chemical processes influencing the cellular sub- 
stance, or (2) of protoplasmic movement due to 
the above or to external influences, or (3) of 
unknown molecular and attractive forces. He 
himself finds the condition of nuclear division to be 
in part a streaming movement of the protoplasm, 
such as is familiar in many Protozoa, and would 
regard the division of the protoplasm as a purely 
mechanical process. In his studies on iDrotopIasmic 
mechanics, Berthold has also attacked this in- 
tricate problem, but more in relation to the nature 
of the dividing partitions than with reference to 
the forces at work. Professor Van Beneden, who 
has done so much in working out the details of 
cell-division in the ovum, has in a recent paper 
(1887) expressed himself as follows in regard to 
the deeper problem : ‘ All the internal movements 
which are associated with the cellular division 
have their immediate cause in the contractility of 
the fibres of the reticular protoplasm which forin 
two antagonistic groups.’ All that one can at 
present conclude is that the process represent^, as 
above noticed, a physiological necessitj% and that 
it takes place in connection witli very intricate 
physical and chemical changes within the cell. 

Modes of Cell-division.— Alter abstracting the 
rare occurrence of almost mechanical ruptures 
and of overflow buds, various modes of orderly 
division remain to be noticed, (ct) The cell may 
give off a bud, usually smaller than itself. "With 
this a portion of the nucleus is usually associated, 
as in many Protozoa ; or the processes may occur 
apart from demonstrable nucleus, as in the common 
yeast-plant. (6) Division into two is by far the 
most frequent mode of multiplication, and occurs 
all but universally. In a small minority of cases 
the division is accomplished witliout any intricate 
nuclear change, the cell being in an apparently 
simple way divided into two, with half of the 
nucleus in each daughter-cell. Such divisions are 
said to be ‘direct.’ In most cases the nucleus, 
ajjparently taking the initiative, undergoes a strik- 
ing series of orderly changes before the division is 
perfect. Tliis is the commonly observed condition, 
and such divisions are termed ‘ indirect.’ (c) But in 
many cases the division occurs in a very dift'erent 
way, being not single but multiple. From one 
cell more than two daughter-cells arise simultane- 
ously, and that not by external cleavage, but by 
intei'iial multiplication. Such a mode of multipli- 
cation is termed endogenous division or ‘free’ cell- 
formation, and is well seen in many Fungi and 
Algie. It may be compared with the ordinary 
process by defining it as division taking place in 
limited space and time, since the daughter-cells 
arise within the mothor-ceU, and simultaneously, 
not successively. It is, in many cases at least, pre- 
ceded by the rapid division of the nuclei, to form 
centres round each of which protoplasmic material 
then becomes aggregated. In a few cases, Arnold 
has described a peculiar breaking up of the nucleus 
which he called fragmentation. 

Karyokincsis.— One of the most beautiful results 
of recent histology is the demonstration of the 
general unity of process which obtains in the 
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lUviiion of all kinds of cells. Whether the suhject 
of be the j>ollen*ce]ls of a plant, the 

.«kin of a tadpole, the developing o\-uni, or the 
<TOn-th of a tiunour, the same process of ordinary 
fndircct division inav he observed to take place 
alon" e-sentially .similar lines. This, tliongh but 
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Fig. S.— St.igcs of Transverse Division : 

1, 2. S, 4 , 6, ill tlie eiudermis of .v tadjmlc : 1', 2', 3', 4', 5', in 
the cpitleniiis of lily. ( After JIacr.irlaiie. ) 

a natural con-equence of common descent and 
similar conditions, is not ivithout its marvel when 
the complexity of the process (see below ) receives 
due considoiation. liven in detail theie is in 
stnictural as well as in physiological changes a 
deep-seated unity of proce.ss. Hut while the 
C'sential similarity of all cases of simple ‘indiiect’ 
division must be allowed, it is only fair to recog- 
nise that in minor detaiK veiy manifold variations 
occur. Even in those Pi otozoa wlieie the nuclear 
changes of division have been followed, consider- 
able diversity of detail obtains ; nor, within a single 
genus do the ova of two different species of thvead- 
womt (Aswris] dmde in exactly the same fashion. 
Hut neglecting at present the detailed divergences, 
whether these occur noimally and constantly, or as 
they often do atypically and arbitrarily, it is 
neces'avy_ now to notice the general steps usually | 
observed' in cell-diidsion. 

Wo have already described the nucleus ns con- 
sisting of a rcadily stainable (chromatm) network 
or ribbon, and (if another substance (so-called 
(idiromutin) which does not stain so deeply. As 
a pieliminary to division, the nucleus lo'sc') its 
definite boundary, and tlie cliromatin threads no 
longer e.xliihit the legular dLsposition they have 
when at rest. Tlie threads form an irregular 
M reath, and as the loojis break, their arrangement 
is coiupai'able to a stai in which the oiieii ends of 
the loops arc directed outwaids, and the closed ends 
lie in tlie centre. IJy subseiiuent iiiovemcut tliis 
position is_ reveived,' the loops gather into two 
groups, uhich lie with their open ends towaids one 
another in the miildle. Meanwhile, the achiomatin 
elements .al'O exhibit regular arrangement, forming 
fine .stiuaks sti etching from the centre towards tlie 
poles, and exliihiting an ajtpcainnco whicli is often 
compared to a striated fijuiidle. At the two poles 
of the cell the granules of the general protoplasm 
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h.— TypicM Divliion of Xiiclcus. 

(rosu Usttni, s.!t» r Vlussiiiln?.) 

(ire also ngeregat.sl into a couple of star-like 
hgnre-, 1 he clirmiiatiu loop* now diveis'e urtlier 
and farther from the (-..litre, till thev rc.-Tcli a posi- 
Imn at the iesi.i.etiv(. pol..*, double clivoinalin 
Miir tuny ibcri be ob'^ervcil, ono ixt each pole, not to 


he in any way confused nith unsuhstanti.al pol.ar 
stars previouslV mentioned. Soon after this stage 
is reached, the' real cell-division occurs. The pio- 
topl.asin constricts acioss the middle of the cell, 
and the division is accomplished. In plant-cells, 
and apparently in some animal cells also, the 
division of the' piotoplasni is accompanied hy the 
fomation of a cellular plate, which houinis the 
open surfaces of the two daughter-cells. With or 
without cellular plate, the result is the formation 
of two (laughter-cells, each with half of the original 
nuclen-s. Hut this is not all, the half nucleus 
foniied after the above fashion has to he recon- 
stmeted into the ori^nal resting form. A series of 
retrogressive stages occur, in tlie com-so of which 
the nucleus passes from star to wreath, and from 
wieath into the typical network or twisted coil. 
In some cases the steps of i-econstruction seem to 
coiTespoml very closely to the various steps of tlie 
antecedent uph'reaking. 

Death . — It seems tolerably cert.aiii, as Al eis- 
inanii and otheis have suggested, that the unicel- 
lular Protozoa are in the gi'eat niajoiity of cases 
practically immortal. These simple organisms have 
no ‘ body ’ to keep uji, in their functions they appear 
to be continnally self-recnpevative, and except 
from entirely ahnonnal conditions such cells prob- 
ably never die. The pool in which they live mily 
dry np for ever, or other animals may swallow and 
(ligest them, but such casualties are veiy different 
from natural death. Tliey may indeed lose their 
individuality hy doubling in division, or the whole 
cell may hi oak' up into spores, hut where theie is 
nothing to he buried we can hardly speak of death. 
It seems in fact jnstiliable to say that death began 
with the formation of a many-celled body. Even 
tliere, a cert.ain .amount of immortality may be 
cl.aiined for the lepioductive cells, whicli, becoming, 
separate from the parent organism, proceed to 
divide into a body which will of coume eventually 
(lie, hut also into 'repioductive cells, wliich, as some 
of them at le.ast will form again fresh organisms 
and 1 eprodnetive cells, m.ay he said to he links in 
a c()ntinuous and immortal cellular chain. But 
leaving aside the really immoital Protozoa, and the 
logically •• ’ ' ' ijuoductive elements, 

it must 1 ’. , like organisms, die. 

And that not only with the liocly as a Avliolo, hut 
hy themselves. Uertain siiperlicial cells aie con- 
stantly being hnished off ami leplaced by othej-s ; 
the red hlood-coipuscles hre.ik up in tbe lluid ; 
othei-s hceome hardened in death into the 
‘mummilied’ cells of supporting and epidermic 
structures ; othem surrender themselves into mucus 
or in the ejection of lassoes as in the (juilenteiates ; 
others practically die awav into fat and lesoive 
pr()duct.s, or may in maiiifoM way.s degonerato. 
Alany surf.aces, especially in secieting regions of 
the body, exhibit continual death of cells, and 
legeneration hy tlie division of the sinvivoi-s. 

11 . 3Todcni Aipcit of the Stiidp of the Cell . — 
With the inipiovement of apjdiances and the (ler- 
fecting of staining methods, the study of the cell 
has within late j-e.-im become at once iiioi-e accurate 
and mole complex. On the one liand, the lahoiu-s 
of the eaily fiistologists aie hoing amplified and 
corroborated with ceaseless industry. The fonns 
of_ ceUs in different animals and tissues, tbe 
minntiie of tljeirstnictnre, tbe iiroce.sses observed in 
their mnltiplicatioii, are being each year more and 
more perfectly investigated. On tlie other hand, 
tlie emphasis whicli has heen laid on tlie pro- 
toplasm js finding {>xpression in nnmcroiis attempts 
to explain the forms and phases of cell-life in terms 
of tlie_ underlying protoplqsmic cliangcs. and such 
investigation' as those which seek to disclose the 
niwlmnics of cell-division and ovuni-scgmcntalion, 
the comUtioiis of cellular equilibrium and change. 
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or the chemistrj' of the various parts, mark the 
limit and high-water mark of cellular biology. 

Practical Stiidv . — To gain a preliminary acquaint- 
ance with the cell, the student should examine with 
a Mod microscope—! 1 ) Free cells as seen in linicel- 
luTar plants, such as yeast, gi-een mould, simple 
algfe, or_ in pollen grains, &c. ; in unicellular 
iinmials like Amasba, Paramaicium, Vorticdla; in 
the elements of the blood ; in the ova of animals, as 
found in spawn of frog, &c. (2) Simple vegetable 
tissues as seen in root-hairs, transparent leaves, 
epidermis of plants, and common fresh-water algre 
like Spirogyra; simple animal tissues readily ob- 
tained from frog, earthworm. Hydra, and the like. 
For research in details of structures, staining and 
section-cutting must be resorted to. 

Literature. — (1) For history, see Biology, Histology, 
Morphology, Protoplasm ; M'Kendrick, On the Modern 
Cell-theory (1888); Drysdale, Protoplasmic Theory of 
Life (1874). 

(2) For structure of cell .md process of division, con- 
sult first modern text-books of histology, such as those of 
Brass, Fol, Frey, Klein (English), Leydig, Eanvier, 
and Stohr. For recent researches, see Journal of Loyal 
Microscopical Society. As one research is rapidly super- 
seding another, detailed references need not he given. 
Forgeneralbihliogr!iphy,see Professor Jt ‘Kendrick’s paper 
(above) ; for nucleus. Van Bambeke, Etat actuel de nos 
Connaissanccs sur la Structure du Noyau (Gand, 1885); 
for cell-division, "Waldeyer, ‘ Uber Karyokinese,’ Archir. 
f. Anat. It. Physiol. (1887) ; for the vegetable cell in par- 
ticular, Zimmermann, ‘Die Morphologie und Physiologie 
der Pflanzenzelle,’ Schenck’s Handbuch d. Botanik (X887). 
See also Professor Camoy’s cell journal, La Cellxde. The 
Memoirs, which will always be classic in the history of 
cell-lore, both in themselves and on account of the 
stimulus which they supplied, will be found in the follow- 
ing and those to which they chiefly refer : Van Beneden, 
Bccherches sur -la Maturation de VCEuf, Ac. (1883); 
Flemming, Zell-suhstanz, Kern und Zell-thcililng (1882) ; 
and later papers in Archiv. f. mikr. Anatomic; From- 
mann, Unters. Uber Struktur, Lebensersekeinungen und 
Bcaktionen thierischer und pflanzlichcr Zellen (1884); 
O. and E. Hertwig, Beitrdge sur Morphologie der Zellen 
(1875-88); Leydig, ZeUe und Geicebc (1885), and pre- 
vious works; Strasburger, Zcllbildung und Zell-thcilung 
(Jena, 3d. ed. 1880). 

(3) For general physiology, consult first Foster’s Physi- 
ology, chap, i., then general works on physiology of 
plants and animals — e.g. Sachs’ Text-book of Botany and 
Lectures on the Physiology of Plants, also Vines’ similar 
work (1887), Hermann’s Handbuch der Physiologic, &c. 
Further, Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Biology ; P. 
Geddes, ‘Eestatement of the Cell-theory,’ Proc. Boy. Soc. 
Edin. ( 1883 ) ; M. Foster’s article ‘ Physiology,’ Encyclo- 
paxlia Britannica ; Berthold, Studien uber Protoplasma- 
mechanik (Leip. 1886); Schwarz, Lie Morphologischc 
und chemische Zusammensetzung des Protoplasmas (Bres- 
lau, 1887) ; and the article Protoplasm. 

Celle. See Zell. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, a celebrated Italian gold- 
smith, sculptor, and engraver, and the author of 
one of the most interesting autobiographies ever 
■written, was born in 1500 in Florence, a city ■n’hich 
he was forced to quit in early life through having 
taken part in ‘an affray.’ He then travelled to 
Koine, where his skill as an artist in metal-work 
gained him the favour of the highest nobles and 
prelates. So anxious were his patrons to secure 
his services that they allowed him the utmost 
license of conduct. By his own account he wa.s as 
expert with sword and dagger as with his gold- 
smith’s tools, and he had apparently no scruple in 
murdering or maiming any who endeavoured to 
thw.art him. He states that at the siege of Kome 
in 1527 it vvas he who killed the Constable Bourbon, 
and that he afterwards shot down the Prince of 
Orange before the castle of St Angelo. He stood 
• for a time high in favour with Pope Clement \ II., 
but was eventually flung into prison for the munler 
of a rival goldsmith. In 1534 he was pardoned 


and set free by Paul III., who wished him to 
engrave dies in the mint ; soon afterwards, having 
spoken contemptuously of the pope’s artistic tastes” 
he was cast into an ouhliette of the castle of St 
Angelo. He escaped through his knowledge of the 
castle’s vaults, but was immediately recaptured, 
and was only saved- from the pope’s vengeance by 
the intercession of Cardinal d’Este. For some years 
he lived alternately in Rome and Florence, Mantua 
and Naples. In 1537 he went to the court of Francis 
I. of France, by whom he was honourably received, 
and for whom he executed a golden spice-box, the 
design of which, he tells us, was so exquisite that 
the king ‘ uttered a loud outciy of astonishment on 
seeing it,’ and ‘could not satiate his eyes with 
gazing on it.’ In Paris he became involved in a 
lawsuit. Having lost his case, he had recourse, as 
usual, to his dagger. ‘I attacked,’ he says, ‘the 
plaintiff who had sued me, and one evening I 
wounded him in the legs and aims so severely 
(taking care, however, not to kill him) that I 
deprived him of the use of both his legs.’ This act 
went unpunished. Having given offence, however, 
to the reigning favourite at the French court, 
Cellini returned to Florence, where he worked 
under the patronage of Cosmo de’ Medici, and 
where he executed his most successful piece of 
sculpture, the famous bronze ‘Perseus with the 
head of Medusa’ of the Loggia de’ Lanzi. He 
began to write his autobiogi-aphy in 1558, and died 
at Florence in 1571. 

Cellini was a man of versatile fancy, passion- 
ately devoted to his art, and his technical skill was 
supreme. But his designs were often feeble and 
tasteless, and he seems to have had no sound know- 
ledge of human anatomv. He has, on the whole, 
been somewhat overrated as an artist, and has been 
credited with the production of many beautiful 
cups and vases (such as the ‘Cellini vase’ in the 
Bntish Museum) which were really the work of 
German silversmiths in the 16th centuiy. But he 
has not been, and could not easily be, overrated as 
an author. His autobiography is a work of extra- 
ordinary interest. ‘From the pages of this book,’ 
says Mr Symonds, ‘ the Genius of the Renaissance, 
incarnate in a single personality, leans forth and 
speaks to us.’ Tnougli he had not the faculty 
of self-criticism, Cellini was a shrewd judge of 
others, and had a remarkable talent for portraying 
character. His book gives a faithful and a wonder- 
fully vivid picture of Italian society in the 16th 
centuiy. The animation of the nanative and the 
racy vigour of the style could hardly be surpassed. 
The keen insight and unblushing frankness of the 
writer make his work as fascinating to the student 
of human character as it is invaluable to the 
historian of the Renaissance. Cellini reveals all 
the evil and all the strength of his nature, his 
rtndictiveness, braggartism, and self-worship, no 
less than his fiery energy and powerful intellect, 
his splendid self-reliance and passionate love of art. 
He is the most candid of autobiogi’aphers, and he is 
as ignorant of shame as he is candid. An admirable 
translation of his work by Mr J. A. Symonds has 
been published (1887). See also the magnificent 
monogiaph by Eugene Plon (1882). 

Cellular Plants. It was formerly attempted 
by De Candolle and others to unite all the lowest 
plants destitute of vascular tissue (see Cell, and 
Histology, Vegetable) under the general title 
Cellulares, as opposed to the Vascularcs, including 
all the higher plants. Although this classification 
is long disused, the term ‘ cellular plants ’ is often 
familiarly employed to distinguish the Fungi, 
Alga;, Lichens, Characese, Liverworts, and Mosses 
(q.v.) from the higher or vascular cryptogams— 
Ferns, Horsetails, Lycopodiacea; and Selaginellea’, 
and Isoeteie. See Thallophytes, Vegetable 
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Kinodoji. For cellular tissue, see also Cell, 
anti Histology, Vegetable. 

Celluloid, or ParkesiXE. This .suhstance -was 
first made by Mr A. Parkes of Binuingham in 18oo 
or IS.IG. It chiefly consists of a dried .solution of 
gun-cotton (pvro.xylin), or of Avliat is nearly the 
same thing, and oil. A variety of it can be made 
vitii pjTO.vylin and camphor. It re.semble.s ivorj’, 
bom, tortoiseshell, and hardened india-rubber, as 
regards certain projierties. 

The jijTOxylin is prepared by treating Cellulose 
(tj.v.) from such vegetable materials as cotton or 
flax waste, rag.s, paper-makers’ half-stuff, or paper 
itself, with a mixture of one part of strong nitric 
acid and four parts of strong sulphuric acid. It is 
convenient to call the product so obtained pyroxy- 
lin, although the two things are not quite identical. 
The distillate obtained by distilling wood naphtha 
with chloride of lime is used as a solvent for 
tlie pvroxylin, but other solvents, such as nitro- 
benzoi or aniline, and some camphor are added with 
advantage. Vhen the excess of solvent is removed 
from tlie pyroxylin, it is mixed with a considerable 
quantity of castor-oil or cotton-seed oii, and made 
into a dough or pa.ste between heated rollere. For 
a hard compound the quantity of oil should be less 
than the jiyroxylin, for a soft one it should lie 
greater. Cfdoride of sulphur is sometimes added to 
the oil. IVheu articles made of celluloid are in a 
partially manufactured state, they are soaked in 
bisulplude of carbon or chloride of lime to remove 
any trace of solvent, which would render them apt 
to shrink if allowed to remain. Celluloid is of a 
somewhat combustible nature unless the substances 
used to colour it are such as will neutralise this, or 
unless some non-comlmstiblo chemical, tungstate 
of soda for example, is added to it. 

Properties and Uses.— Celluloid has many valuable 
jiroperties. It is buff or pale bromi in colour, but 
It can be made as white as_ ivory, which it much 
resembles, or manufactured in a transparent state. 
It can he moulded or pressed into any fonn, and 
turned, jdaned, or carved. Neither the* atmo.sphere 
nor water affects it. It is elastic and can be united 
by it.s ouTi cement. In a plastic condition celluloid 
can bo spread on textile fabrics, or it may he made 
as hard as ivory, for which it is largely'used as a 
substitute. Biniard-kalls, piano-keys, "and combs 
are made of it, the latter two articles extensively. 
It can be coloured to reiiresent amber, tortoiseshell, 
or malachite. In imitation of red coral it lias been 
a good_ deal useil for jewelry. Like vulcanite, 
which it excels in durability liut exceeds in price, 
it has von- numerous applications. 'NVe need only 
mention lim.sh-backs, knife-handles, buttons, nap- 
kiii-rinps, card-casc.s, thimbles, and dolls. It is 
useful for ojitical instniments and for some .surgic.al 
in-'trnmcnts. One of the most recent ajiplications 
of it i- for shirt fronts and collars. Tlie manufacture 
of celluloid, although au English invention, has been 
niqst largely developed in tlie United .State.s, where 
it is mostly, if not enlirely, made by one firm, the 
Celluloid .Manufacturing Co., Newark, New Jersey. 
It is abo made in France. 

Cellulose is the substance secreted bv the 
living protoplasm of a vegetable cell to form its 
uivesting meinbntne or cell-wall. (8eo Ci:i,L, ami 
lusToi.nGY, Vegctable, for account of its mode 
of formation, its ligneous, corky and colloid change. 
Its niwle of arrangement and union in cell-walls, 
Ac.). It is obtained in a pure state by treating any 
iin.'utcrc<l ceiluliir with alkulie> mid ucidf* to 
remove mineuil matter ami protoplasm, and .snc- 
ce--ive washings with water, ulcohid, ami ether to 
remove sohibh- substances. Cotton-idth or vc*'o- 
table-ivorj', although much contrasted in histoheri- 
cal propt-rtie.-, arc alike remarkably pure ccllulore; 


in btist the proportion of associated mineral matter 
become.s innch more considerable. Cellulose lias the 
chemical composition C^Hj^Os, and spec. grav. 1 -52. 
Among its familiar natunil modifications gum i.s 
an isomer, and starcli-dextrin and grape-sugar are 
all of similar nltim.ate composition, wliile its woody 
and corky modific.ations (lignin andsuberin) posses.s 
an incretising projiortion of carbon. Iodine alone 
stains cellulose yellow or brown, but blue when 
strong snlpbnric acid lias been previously added. 
Strong hot sulphuric acid cli.are it, while brief im- 
mersion in the cold converts it into a tough .and dense 
modification, well knoyn in parchment paper, and 
prolonged treatment dissolves it altogether. Dex- 
trin may thus be prejiarcd and next transmuted, 
by boiling the waterj- solution, into grape-sng.ar 
(see Dextrin, Glucose). By immersion _ in a 
mixture of strong nitric and sulphuric acid we 
obtain Gnn-cotton (q.v.), while dilute nitric acid 
or potash oxidises it into oxalic acid. Ammoni.acal 
oxide of copper dissolves it witlioutycliange, .as is 
shown by its reprecipitation on dilution. By heat- 
ing in closed vessels under pressure a dense coal- 
like mass is foniied, while in ordinary- dry distilla- 
tion, g,a.s, tar, and acetic acid are given off, pro- 
ce.sses which tlirow light on the form.ation of coal 
in nature and on the chemistry of gas-making. In 
n.atural decomposition cellulose turns yellow and 
brown with gradual formation of liumns. See 
Soils. 

Although £0 constant and characteristic .a jiro- 
duct of vegetable life, the conditions and mode of 
its form.ation are still very obscure. From that cell- 
cycle or rhythm of change between the passive and 
cellulose-walled state and .an active .and wall-lcss 
onc,_ which is so characteristic of the lowest forni.s 
of life, .and of which we find surviving traces 
(e.g. the rejuvenescence of tlie pollen-grain) in the 
reproductive processes of even tlie highest plants 
(see Cell), it would appear that there is some 
relation hetween this increased passivity and the 
formation of cellulose. And in this wav arises the 
speculation that cellulose in.ay lie vieweil essentially 
•as a (mechanically coherent and thus useful) 
excretion, an incoilipletely utilised waste product 
corresponding to the carhonic acid and avater given 
olfhy the completer respiraton- oxidation and larger 
ea-oliition of energy of the active phase. Once 
formed by the pl.ant, it may ho ag.ain absorbed, as 
is avell seen in the union of a roav of cells into a con- 
tinuous a’cssel, or in the consumption of endosperm 
of a seed during germination. M.aiiy seeds, such 
as yegctahle-jvorj- or d.atc, have a gi-e.at pro- 
]>ortion of their reserve material in this fonn ;,and 
this must he digested into glucose by the growing 
embryo, and .again avorked up into near protoplasm, 
which dcpo.sits cellulose as before. Like the iilant 
itself, the similar digestive feniients of the animal 
might thus ])o_ naturally expected to digest cellii- 
hise ; and this is actually, to some extent, the case 
avith the delicate young cell-avails of many green 
yeget.ahles, lui can he cxperimentallv a-crilied, oven 
in man ; avliile in herbivorous animals this power i.s 
much dea-elopyd, and the nutritia-o utilisation of 
their fodder is thus incre.ascd to an iiiiiiortant 
extent. 

The cysts of aniccb:u .and other jirotozoa aiqiear 
to l>e at least largely comjioscd of cellulose, amt the 
c.xtornal tunic of ascidiaii.s (see Tuxicata) i.-^ of 
identical, or at least isomeric, comjiosition. Cellu- 
lose lias been described as a jiatliological product, 
ca-cii jn hrain-tissue; and Cliitin (q.a-.), ,aa-crj- cliar- 
artcristic and in many rc.sjiects coiiii>arahlc axiinial 
proihict, has been sometimes a-ieaved .as cellulose In 
lu-sociation avitli a proteid suh.stance. 

Celsius. AxiiEiLs, the constructor of the centi- 
firnde tjicniiometer. avas honi at Up^ala in .Savt'deii, 
"7th Noa-emher 1701. He aa-as the gr.andson of 
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INIagnus Celsius ( 1621-79), a professor of Astronomy 
and decipher^ of the Helsing runes, and the nephew 
of Olof Celsius (1670-1756), professor of Theologj' 
at- Upsala, author of the Hicrohotanicon, and an 
early friend and patron of the great Linnfeus. 
Anders became in 1730 professor of Astronomy at 
Upsala. _ Two years later he set oiit on a scientific 
tour, visitingthe observatories of Nuremberg, Rome, 
and Paris. After his return he published his De 
Ohscrmtionihiis pro figw-a tclhiris dctenniimnda in 
Gallia habit is (Upsala, 1738). In 1740 he had the 
satisfaction of seeing a splendid obsei'vatory erected 
at Upsala, and here he laboured till his death, 
25th April 1744. The Inscriptions of the Swedish 
Academy contain many papers by Celsius on as- 
tronomy and pliysics. It is, however, as the firet 
■ constructor ( 1742 ) of the thermometer now chiefly 
used by scientific men, that he is best known. In 
it the space between the freezing-point and the 
boiling-point of water is dhdded into one hundred 
spaces, lienee Celsius’s thermometer is often called 
the ceiitigiade or centesimal scale. See Ther- 

JIOJIETER. 

CelSIlS; a Platonic philosopher, but tinged with 
Epicureanism, who lived in the 2d centuiy after 
Cflirist, was a friend of Lucian, and wrote, about 
176-lS0,'duringthe persecution of Marcus Aurelius, 
under the title Logos Alcthes ( ‘ true word ’), the first 
notable polemic against Christianity. The book 
itself has perished ; but considerable fragments have 
been preserved as quotations given by Origen in 
his answer, Contra Oclsum, in eight books. In the 
fragments — which are veiy interesting, as showing 
the _ views of a heathen philosopher in regard to 
Christianity — Celsus, with great acuteness and wit, 
but without depth or earnestness of thought, prefers 
against the new religion charges of unpbilosophi- 
calness and blind credulity ; and especially endea- 
vours to convict Christians of self-contradiction 
in their spiritual doctrine contrasted with their 
antliropomorphic representations of Deity ; in their 
religious arrogance contrasted with tlieir confession 
of sinfulness ; and in their liews of the necessity 
of redemption. He also reproaches Christians with 
their party divisions and ever-varying opinion, and 
ridicules them as worms in a corner who think 
they occupy the centre of the world. Celsus 
holds that the Siiprenie God can have no contact 
with the material world, the creation of which is 
the work of inferior deities or demons. He regards 
evil as an essential property of the material world ; 
he says : ‘ There neither has been in former times, 
nor is there now, nor ever shall be, an increase or 
diminution of evil. The nature of the univei-se is 
ever identical, and the production of evil is not 
a variable quantity. ... It is eiddent that those 
who sin by nature and by habit cannot be changed 
in any respect either by punishment or by pardon.’ 
He charges Chiistians -ndtli having ‘remodelled 
“ The Gospel ” from the “first writing ” three times, 
four times, and many times. ’ However, as Origen 
remarked, almost everything of an historical kind to 
which Celsus refers is to be found in our Gospels, 
especially the Synoptics. See Keini, Celsus’ Wahres 


Wort (1873) ; Aube, La Polemique Pdieime in Les 
Persecutions de Vpglise (1878); Pelagaud, Etude 
sur Cclse (1878) ; Fronde’s Short Stiulies,-vo\. \x.-, 
and the article on Origen. 

Celsus, Aulus Cornelius, a Latin physician 
And writer, who probably flourished about 50 A.:p., 
and wrote not only on medicine, but also on rhetoric, 
historj', philosophy, the art of war, and agriculture. 
His style is succinct and clear, but full of Grrecisms. 
The only great work of his which survives is the 
Pe McdicinA. The portions relating to surgery 
are exceedingly valuable, as giving an account of 
the opinions and observations of the Alexandrian 


school of medicine. Indeed, to Celsus, next to 
Hippocrates and Galen, we mainly owe our know- 
ledge of tlie medicine of antiquity. Celsus’s works 
were translated into English in 1756. Next to tlie 
first edition (1478) the most important are those 
oi Targa ( 1769 ) and Daremberg (1859). See Broca’s 
Conferences historigues (1865). 

Celt (Lat. celtis (?), ‘a chisel'), a name by 
wliicli the axe-heads of the early inhabitants of 
Europe are known among British and French 
arcliceologists. The Scandinavian archceologists 
use the word ‘axe’ and not ‘celt.’ Its use is now 
considered pedantic, and it is fast becoming ob- 
solete. The word is generally believed to have 
originated from a misreading of Job, xix. 24, in the 
Vulgate, where Celte, understood to mean ‘ with a 
chisel,’ was read in place of Certe, ‘verily’ (cor- 
responding to the ‘for ever’ of the English Bible). 
Celte or Celtis is not elsewhere found in Latin. See 
Notes and Queries (1878), vol. ix. p. 463 ; vol. x. p. 
73. 

Celts are either of stone or of bronze. Stone 
celts vaiy in length from about 1 inch to 22 inches; 
but the most common size is from 6 to 8 inches 
in lengtii, and from 2 to 34 inches in breadth. 
They are made of almost every kind of stone, and 
show considerable diversity of shape, almost all, 
however, having more or less resemblance to the 


However, having more or Jess resemblance to tlie 
mussel-sliell. The ruder celts are generallj' of slate, 
shale, schist, or grit ; the finer, of flint, porphyrjq 
greenstone, syenite, or agate. Many of the finer 
celts are beautifully shaped and highly polished. 
Some veiy remarkable examples of this class are in 
the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, 
and one found near St Andrews, in Scotland, is 
described by Sir Damd Brewster in the Philoso- 
phical Journal for 1823. The stone celt was 
fastened into a handle of horn, bone, or wood. 

Bronze celts varj' in length from about 1 inch to 8 
or 10 inches, the most common length being about 6 
inches. They show much greater diversity of 
shape than the stone celt. As many as four classes 
have been distinguished by archa?ologists : (1) 
The flat wedge-shaped celt, most nearlj' resem- 
bling the common form of the stone celt. (2) The 
flanged celt, with the side edges more or less over- 
lapping, and a stop-ridge or elevation between the 
blade and the part which received the handle. 
(3) The flanged-edges celt, with side greatly over- 
lapping, irith or without the stop-ridge, but with a 
loop or ear upon one side. (4) The socketed celt, 
or the celt with a hollow to receive the handle, and 
generally with a loop or ear upon one side. They 
are sometimes ornamented with raised lines or 
circles formed in the mould -in which they were 
cast. 

Both stone and bronze celts were probably used 
for many puigoses, sendng for chisels, adzes, and 
axes, as well as for weapons of war, like the stone 
hatchets of the South Sea Islanders. See under 
Flint, Stone Age, and Bronze Age. 

Celtilie'ri, a brave and powerful people of 
ancient Spain, supposed to have sprung from a 
blending of the aboriginal Iberians irith Celtic 
invaders from Gaul. They inhabited a large 
inland district of the peninsula, conesponding 
to the south-west half of Aragon, nearly the 
whole of Cuenca and Soria, and a great part of 
Burgo.s, but the name Celtiberia had often a wider 
signification, including the country as far south as 
the sources of the Guadalquivir. The Celtiberi 
were divided into four tribes, the chief the Arevacro 
and Lusones, and were unquestionably one of the 
bravest and noblest peoples in the peninsula. Their 
cavaliy and infantiy were equally excellent. For 
many yeare they withstood the efforts _ of the 
Romans to subdue them, and it was not till after 
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the (lentil of Sertorius (72 ac.) that they began to 
adopt the Eoinan language, dress, and niannere. 
The chief cities were Legobriga, the capital; 
Rilhilis, the birthplace of Martial ; aild Xnniantia, 
destroyecl by Scipio Africanns after a desperate ten 
years’ resistance, 133 li.C. 

Celtic Ornament, a peculiar development of 
the system of iron*a"e decoration prevalent in the 
Ilritish Isles. Its liistorj' is divided into two 
periods by the introduction of Christianity, which 
engrafted* on the older style a number of new ele- 
ments of decoration brought into the country -with 
the manuscripts of the gospels and psalters, and 
.supplied new forms for the display of these ele- 
ments, such as churches and crosses, shrines, bells, 
and crosiers. In its pre-Christian stages, ranging 
aiiproximately from two or three centuries before 
the Christian era to about the end of the Cth 
centuiw A.D., it appe.ars principally in connection 
•with tlie metal mountings of lianiess and horse- 

3 ings, and on shields, sword-sheaths, mirrors, 
its, and other articles of personal use and 
ornament. The material is usually bronze, but 
occasional! V silver or gold. The principal^ charac- 
teristics of the pre-Cliristian style are its pre- 
ference for elliptical curves and divergent spirals ; 
it.s use of chased or engraved lines or dots as a 
diaper in the spaces of the general design in 
contrast with other spacas left plain ; its use of 
rrpoiissd work, sometimes in very high relief, at 
otiicr times in low relief on thin plates riveted 
on in their places in the general design ; the 

.1 i; .i 


ment ot c/tamD-icvc enamels ot red, yeuow, i>me, 
and green, an(t settings of coloured vitreous jiastes. 
One of the finest examples of such settings occurs, 
in the decoration of an oval shield of bronze, from 
the bed of the Thames, ornamented with Celtic 
patterns in relief, enriched by twenty -seven set- 
tings of red enamel, kept in 'their jdaces by sm.all 
cruciform ornaments of bronze riveted in the centre 
of each. There are to be seen in the National 
Museums of_ London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
enamelled shields, sword-sheaths, and ornaments 
of horse-trappings in bronze, of great beauty 
and excellence l>oth of design and workmanshii), 
and other articles in bronze, silver, or gold, orna- 
mented in rcj)oi/sw work or in relief, with or 
without enamel as .an enriclunent, fouml in many 
parts of England, .Scotland, and Ireland, in ]ingari 
grave-mounds, in crannogs or lake-dwelling.s, in 
('arth-houses, in the beds of Lakes and river.s, or in 
C4isual deposits under the soil for conce.alment. In 
a •(vork entitled Iforcr Fcralcs, Jlr Franks of the 
Briiidi ,Mu«eum has figured in colours many of tlic 
bo't of these remarkable iiroduct-s of the earliest 
known process of chmnp-icvC enamelling, and ad- 
duced evidence to .show that it and tliis pcculLar 
style of Celtic ornament which accompanies it 
^vero of indigenous origin, and at this early 
period jieculiar to the Ilritish Isles. The re- 
mark.abie devcl(_)pment of Celtic ornament which 
succeedcsl the introduction of Christianity w.as 
chanictcri^ed by the lussoeiation of interlaced 
work and fretwork 'with the elliptical curves 
and divergent .spinds which up to that time 
had bc'cn the principal^ elements of Celtic design. 
To these wore oee.a«ionally added a step-like 
I'ationi, and diapcis- of the Z and I shaped jiatterns 
sometimes' seen in Chinese decoration. The inter- 
laced \v(irk w.as (daborated with e.xcessive care into 
patterns, presenting an infinite variety of combina- 
tions ].lea~ing to tlie eye, and cap.able of being 
Imrmoniously treated in colours. It was sonic- 
liriu's a siinple ribbon-like band, which might Ik: 
plain, or diviiled in the middle, or divided into 
three by lines close to the margin; or the inter- 
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lacing band might be replaced by an elongated 
animal form with its feet, its tail, and its top-knot 
drawn out to interlace ri-ith each other, and with 
the corresponding parts of other lacertine forms, 
the -(vhole forming a diaper of miaintly expressed 
.and complicated constniction.- The frettvork was 
.also elaborated with much ingenuity into most 
complicated p.atterns, a special feature of the style 
being its partiality for diagonal frets and patterns 
produced by combinations of oblique lines, in direct 
contrast to the fretwork of Greek and Koman art, 
which was essentially rectangular. The elliptical 
curves and divergent spirals of the older style, 
wliich had received their only expression in the 
solid foniis proper to metal-wofk, were found to be 
equally capable of adaptation to the pui-poses of 
the illuminator, and hy a similar process of com- 
bination and elaboration they also produced 
patterns .and di.apers of inexhaustible v.ariety and 
be<autv. A special feature of Celtic decoration 
w.as Its tendency to divide the surface to be 
decorated into a'series of panels, each of which 
was treated as a separate whole. The finest 
examples of Celtic ornament are unquestionabh' 
to be found in the grandly illuminated pages of 
manuscript copies of the Gospels, from the 7th 
to the 9th century. Of these the most famous for 
the elaborate nature of their ornament and the 
beauty of their coloui-ing are the Book of_ Kells 
in Trinity College, Dublin, and the Lindisfanie 
Gospels in the British Museum. Of enainelled 
metal-work in this period there may be mentioned 
the Ardagh Chalice, perhaps the most_ elaborate 
and beautiful of all the products of Celtic art, the 
I Lismore Crosier, and the jSIonymusk Shrine. Ex- 
I amples of filigi'ee-work, and chasing or engraving 
I in gold and silver of the highest excellence arc 
I found in the Tara Brooch, the Ard.agh Brooches, 

I the Rog.art Brooches, and the Hunterston Brooch, 

I the Shrine of St Patrick’s Bell, the Shrine of 
I St Manchan, and the Cross of Cong. The approx- 
innate dates of the metal-work of the highest excel- 
lence range from the lOtli to the 12fli century. 
For sculpture in stone it is only necessary to refer 
generally to the incised slabs and sculptured cros-jcs 
of Scotland and Ireland, ranging from the 9th to 
the_ 12th centuries, _ the special characteristics of 
their decoration being the same as those of the 
manuscripts and metal-work already mentioned. 
For illustrations, see Brooch, Cross, Sculp- 
TUitEi) Stoxes. .See furtlier Kemhle’s Hone 
Fcndcs, edited by Latham and Franks (1S63); 
Anderson’s Scotland in Farly Christian and' 
Fai/an Times (1881-83); Wiistwood’s Fala:o- 
grajihia Sacra Pictoria (1845), and Facsimiles of 
the Miniatures and Ornaments of .Anglo-Saxon and 
Irish Manuscripts (1868); O'Neill's Fine Arts 
of Ancient Ireland (1863), and Scnlptnrcd Crosses 
of Ancient Ireland (1857); Stuart’s Scnlptnrcd 
Stones of Scotland (Sii.aldiug Club, 1856 and 1867) ; 
and Miss Stokes’s Early Christian Art in Ireland 
(1887). 

Ccitis. Sec Nettle-tPvEe. 

Celts. The Celtic n.ations of antiquity had no 
comjirehensive name. ’Thooe of the Continent were 
railed GnW by the Romans, and less usually Cclta'. 
The Greek equivalents for these terms wcvcGaltdai 
or Galata', .and Keltoi or Celti. But neither Greeks 
nor Romans regarded the British Isles a.s belonging 
to the Celtic world. They were situated outside 
It, and lay over .ag.ainst it in the sea; still it 
was known to men like .Inliiis Ca'.«ar that certain 
portions of Britain were inhabited bv Celts in the 
sense of Galli or Belga*. 

Celtic ethnology involves many diliicult que.stion.s, 
and we shall sja'ak of them in this article mostly 
according to the more pal p.ablcdistinctionsof .speech; 
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and in order to proceed as much as possible from the 
known to the unknown, we begin by classifying 
their idioms. These, whether dead or still spoken, 
belong to the Aryan or Indo-European family of 
languages, and those of them spoken in modern times 
divide themselves into two groups — viz. Goidelic 
and Biythonic. (1) The Goidelic group embraces 
the dialects termed Gaelic, that is to sa 5 ', Irisli 
Gaelic, or Irish as it is now more frequently and 
briefly called ; Manx Gaelic, or the Gaelic dialect 
not yet extinct in the Isle of Man ; and Scotch 
Gaelic, or the Gaelic spoken in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. In ordinary Scotch and English 
parlance this is what is understood by the word 
Gaelic when it is used without any qualification. 
In order' to resist one of the delusions to which 
charlatans are always leading tlie unwary, it is 
right to say that the words Gad and Gaelic have 
nothing to do with Galli. Gael is the simplified 
English spelling of a word which is now written 
in Scotch and Irish Gaelic Gaidheal, with an 
■ evanescent dh ; but the most ancient form known 
of it was Goidd, whence the adjective Goidelic, I 
■which has been resorfed to by Celtic scholars as 
applicable equally to all three Gaelic subdivisions 
of the Celtic group here in question. The Celtic 
languages of this group are sometimes also called 
Erse, which is a term tlerived from the Scotch form 
of the adjective Irish; this was Ersch or Yrisch, 
the longer and shorter forms of which appeal-, used 
without any distinction, by Kennedy in his answer 
to the poet Dunbar, when the latter had called 
Kennedy an ‘ Ersch brybour baird ’ and an ‘ Ersch 
katherahe,’ in reference to his alleged extrac- 
tion from the Irish Scots of Galloway and Can-ick. 
Kennedy’s reply contains the following line (see 
Murray’s Dialed of the Southern Counties of Scot- 
land, 1873, pp. 43-44) : 

Thou luvis nane Ertseke, elf, I undiratancl, 
and he goes on to add 

Tliy fore fader maid Erseke and Erschvien thin. 

(2) The Bi-ythonic group embraces the following 
languages : Welsh, Breton, and Cornish, which has 
been extinct now for about a centniy. Two of 
these belong to Great Britain, and one, the Breton 
or Arnioric, to Little Britain on the other side 
of the English Channel. These three might be 
collectively termed British or Britannic, but that 
both these adjectives have connotations which 
would be misleading, as they tend to confusion ; 
so here, also, a neutral form, Brijthonic, is used, 
whicli is derived from Brython, one of the Welsli 
words for the Welsh ancl the so-called Ancient 
Britons, whence their language is sometimes called 
Brythoneg in Welsh. 'This last was in Cornish 
Brethonee, and in Breton Brizondc, meaning re- 
spectively tlie Celtic of Cornwall and of Brittany. 
Brython or Britto was the national name of all 
peoples of this branch, just as Goidel or Gael may 
be treated as the national name of the other 
branch. 

All this applies only to the neo-Celtic nations, or 
those among whom Celtic languages are oi-_ have 
been in use in modern times, and a question of 
much greater difficulty presents itself when one 
attempts to classify likewise the continental Celts 
of ancient historj'. The reason for this is chiefly 
the fact that the linguistic data become more pre- 
carious as one goes back. Thus, for example, the 
language of the ruling people of ancient Gaul has 
been left us only in a very few inscriptions, so 
that our knowledge of it from that source has to 
be complemented by the study of Gaulish proper 
names, of wliich a considerable number is e.xtant 
in Latin inscriptions and in the writings of Eoman 
and Greek authore. Kow, when we apply the 


test of some of the most palpable differences that 
are known to exist between, the Goidelic and the 
Brj'thonic idioms to the remains of the Gaulish 
lan^a^e, we find at once that it is to be ranked 
with the Brythonic dialects, and not with the 
Goidelic ones, and our Bi-j-thonic group becomes 
what may be more exactly described as a Gallo- 
Brythonio one. This further suggests the question 
whether there was no continental Celtic idiom 
which partook of the characteristics of the Goidelic 
branch. The probability is that there was; for 
one finds Sulpicius Sevems, an ecclesiastical writer 
of the 4th century, distinguishing between Celtic 
and Gallic or Gaulish, as if both were spoken in his 
time. (See Dialogue i. 26, in Migne’s Patr. Lat. 
vol. XX. col. 201 : Tu vero, inquit Postumianus, 
vel Celtice, aut, si mavis, Gallice loquere, dum- 
modo jam Martinum loquaris.’) And the use 
of the two names Celtre and Galli would seem 
to point to the same inference — viz. the exist- 
ence in Gaul of two Celtic peoples, the one, 
probably, superimposed on the other, as on a van- 
quislied population, or driving it towards the 
south and west. 'Thus, if the Celtic language 
which Sulpicius Sevems distinguished from Gaulish 
should be ranked with the Goidelic dialects, we 
should have alongside of a Gallo-Brythonic group 
another which might be called Celto-Brytlionic 
were it not inconvenient to use the words Celt and 
Celtic in two senses. For while the modern usage 
applies them indifferently to the whole family, 
Sulpicius indicates a narrower sense ; and so, in 
fact, had Cresar done centuries before, when he 
wrote that one of the three peoples of Gaul was 
called Celtre in their own tongue. He states that 
these Celtre proper, so to say, were separated by 
the G.aroune from the Aquitani, and by the Seine 
and the Marne from the Belgre. In other words, 
their eountry extended from the Garonne to the 
Seine and Marne, and other Roman writers give it 
the name of Celtica ; and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus had heard of a river Celtus, from which 
Celtica was supposed to derive its name. P’rom 
this narrower Celtica, in the sense which Roman 
writere gave it, one might form the adjective 
Celtican, to apply to its people, in oider to avoid 
the Confusion which must arise from calling them 
Celts, whilst using that word also of the whole 
family. 

In order to show the philological reasons for this 
classification, it would be necessam to go into a 
variety of details ; but let one of these suffice for 
the present. The Gallo-Brythonic dialects used p 
where the others would have qu. Take, for ex- 
ample, the. early inscrijitional Irish for the genitive 
of the word for ‘ son ’ ; it was niaqvi, corresponding 
to a nominative which appears as niacc or mac in 
the ohle-st manuscript Irish ; and mac is still the 
word for ‘ boy ’ or ‘ son ’ in all the Goidelic dialects. 
Now the early Brythonic form of this genitive 
would have been mapi, while in the oldest manu- 
script '\Velsh we have map, and in later 'Welsh 
mdo, ‘boy’ or ‘son.’ From this word was formed 
another, mahon, a ‘boj-’ or ‘youth;’ and this in its 
old form appears in Latin inscriptions as mapionus 
in Roman inscriptions found in Britain in honour 
of the Celtic god Apdi\o- Maponus, so called in 
reference to his youthfulness. Now from Gaul 
we have such names as Eporedorix, Parisii, Petro- 
corii, and many othem, with the consonant p ; but 
every now and then we have also names with 
qii, sucli as Scqitana and Aquitani, together "with 
several instances from Spain, where a people of the 
same Celtic branch as those of Celtica had also 
probably established themselves. 

So far, then, as one can get philological data to 
reason upon, it would seem that the west of Europe 
had in early times been subjected to two Celtic 
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inviisions ; the one is represented by tlie. Celts 
•\vlio=e position, geograpIncfiHy speaking, is the 
fartliest from the lioine of the Arj'ans. These 
would 1)0 the Cclticans of Ganl and Spain, as 
compared with the Gallic tribes to the east of 
them towards the Rhine and the Alps ; the same 
relative position is also taken up by the Goidelic 
Celts of the British Islands, occunjnng, as we find 
them doing, the Isle of Man, Ireland, and the 
Scotch Higlilands and Islands. The other, here 
represented by the Brythons, must have come 
later and driven ont the Goidels, or subdued them, 
in the rest of this island. This may be supposed, 
also, to have been the case on the Continent, so 
that we have to regard the later comers, the GalH, 
as inv.adcrs and conquerors forming another Celtic 
population. In the eastern portions of Gaul they 
may have fonned the bulk of the population, but 
in the rest of that country they probably only 
constituted a ruling class of comparatively .small 
importance in point of numbers. Such a state of 
things would adequately explain the great dearth 
of linguistic remains belonging to the older .and 
.subjugated people. Roman authors and other 
.strangers would naturally s])eak most of the ntling 
cla'-'-e-i, and information .about the others must 
reach strangers through the medium of the Gallic 
rulers and tlicir language, .at anyrate, so f.ar as 
concenis the time before Latin became the odici.al 
tongue of .all Gaul. A somewhat similar conclusion 
h.as been arrived at by studying the burials and 
megalithic ;nonument.s' of France and the neigh- 
biuiring lands to the east of it. In Central and 
Western France menhirs, dolmens, and cromlechs 
prevail, while the eastern side of France shows 
the prev.alenco of mounds and barrows, which are 
here and tliero found penetrating into the other 
domain, giving us a sort of rude sketch, as it were, 
of an inv.asion advancing haegularly towards the 
west. See M. Bertrands Archcologic Ccltiguc ct 
Gaiiloisc ; .also K. von Becker's ‘Vcrsuch cincr 
iMung tier CcUcnfragc (1S8.S), ])p. 114-119. 

For reasons already indicated, the question of 
Celtic ethnology is a* verj- dillicult one, but it is 
considerably more diflicult'than would appear from 
what has here been mentioned ; for be.sides two 
Celtic sets of invadei-s, there .are .also to bo t.aken 
into account the non-Ary.an races that previously 
occupied the countric.s to which the Celts c.ame. 
These pre-Celtic populations probably survived in 
considerable numnei-s, and one of tire eflccts of .a 
second Celtic invasion may be supposed to have 
been to foi-ce the earlier Celtic settlers to amalga- 
mate with the ancient inhabitants, and to malcc 
common cause with them against the later Ary.an 
liorde.s. So it may bo expected that the language 
of the Goidelic Celts will prove to have absorlied 
a larger non-Aryan clement than that of the 
Brj-thons. Similarly, one might take for granted 
th.at the phy.sical tjqie of the peojilc speaking the 
Goidelic dialcet.s should prove less purely Arvan ; 
but thi.s feature is obscured by the fact of tlie 
counfer-inviusions which Wales and other western 
imrtions of Britain have undergone in historical 
times at the hands of Ireland. La.stly, it is right 
to aild that in so far m- the peojile, whose language 
i' or ha.-, lejcn Celtic, are Aryans, one might e.xpect 
t he tyTO to be that of tall men, with more or lc.sa 
light hair and blue eves ; on the other hand, the 
.smaller men, with dark hair and black eye.s, which 
it was the fashion till lately to rcga'nl as the 
genuine and typic.a! Celt.s, are* prob.ably not to be 
ri’gMidcd as Cidts at all, but as Iveniians or 
leprcsentativcs of the pre-Celtic and non-,\rvan 
rac.,., whose hunting-ground the soil of the ISri’tisIi 
Island' may be said to h.avc been long before the 
fii>t .Aryan set foot in them. 

The Celtic languages ami literature.' will be found 


under Brittaky, Cornwall, Gaelic, Ireland, 
AVales. See .also Aryan, Ethnology, Phil- 
ology, Druids. 

Besides the works already mentioned, the following 
should be consulted : yiullenhoff’s Deutsche AUertums- 
hmde (Berlin, 1887); AVindisch’s article ‘Keltische 
Sprachen’ in the Allgemcinc Diici/liopcccUe der Wissen- 
schafien und Kiinste, together with the reviews on the 
s.amc in the Bevue Geltiquc, vol. vi. pp. 395-400; 
Hfibner’s Inscriptiones Britaniiicc Christiana; (Berlin, 
1S7G) ; Brambach’s Corpus Inscrip. Bhenanarum ; and the 
volumes of the Corpus Tnscrip. Latinarum, published by 
the Berlin Academy, especially those for Britain (viL), 
Spain (ii.), Gallia Narbonensis (xii.), Gallia Cis.alpina 
(v.), and Illyriaun (iiL). 

Ccilieilts. These may be roughly dirided into 
three classes : ( 1 ) The stone cements, including 
Roman and Portland cements, and ordinary mortar, 
which are used in thickish layers for uniting stone 
and brick work, and for protective coverings to 
buildings ; ( 2 ) sub.stances which form binding 
joints of much less but still appreciable thickness, 
such as white lead, red le.ad, and putty; and (3) 
cements which require to be used in e.xtremely thin 
coatings, such as glue, isinglass, and dissolved 
caontcnouc. 

Ordinary Mortar is a mixture of sbaked lime 
(calcium hydroxide) and sand, made into a paste 
with water. Generally one part of lime to three 
or four parts of sand are used, but the proportions 
varj' according to the purity of the lime employed. 
A'ery pure or fat lime, such as that made by burn- 
ing uiiite chalk or white marble does not make 
so good a niort.ar as lime obtained from less pure 
limestones, which .are bv f.ar the most abundant. 
The more thoroughly riie ingredients are inter- 
mixed, the more complete will be the subsequent 
hardening of the mortar. As commonly laid in tlie 
joints of brick or stone work, mortar sets suilici- 
ently fast to allow building operations to proceed 
from d.ay to day with occasional longer intervals, 
but it takes yearn — perhaps in many cases cen- 
turies— to reach its maximum harclness. The 
setting and subsequent slow hardening of mortar 
are usually considered to be due, in the lirst in- 
stance, simply to the loss of water, .and afterwards 
to the absorption by the lime of carbonic acid from 
the .atmos])here, the carbonate of lime thus formed 
binding together the sand and stone. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if this is an altogether satisfactory 
explanation. The mortar used in many medieval 
buildings is largely mixed with small pebble.'. In 
a number of c.ases this has proved to be of a more 
durable nature than the stone used along with it. 

Pnzzolana or Pozzuolana, a loo.'ely coherent 
volcanic sand found at Pozzuoli, near Naples, has 
been long celebrated for its property of forming 
.a hydraiilic cement when mixed with ordinarj- 
lime. It is composed of silica, with a little 
mngne.sia and potash or soda, alumina, lime, and 
oxide of iron. 

Homan Cement. — Certain natural mi.xtnre.s of 
lime and clay are called cement-stones. The clays 
of some of the newer geological formations in the 
south of England, for example, contain courees of 
.septnrian nodules (see Sertaria), which have been 
in great request for making the best kinds of 
Roman cement. They are concretions of impure 
c.alc,arcous matter, many of them having this 
analysis: Carbonate of lime, 00; silica, 18; alumina, 
7 ; and j)_rotoxide of iron, 0 ; or consist of the.se sub- 
stances in nearly that i)roportion. Ccmcnt-stone.s 
are c.arefully calcined in kilns, and aftenvards 
ground and sifted. Good Roman cement .should 
set in about 15 minutes, and thi.s quick-setting 
property make.' it v.aluable for Avork which requires 
to be executtvl l)ctwcen tides and for other puipose.s 
where the cement used must h.arden quickly. It is 
.at be-^t of but medium strength. Some' natural 
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cements are slow-setting, and these do not contain 
more than 22 per cent, of clay. They set under 
water ^vhen half their weight consists of clay. The 
proportion of sand used uith Roman cement should 
not much exceed that of the cement. When em- 
ployed for external coatings of buildings it is apt 
to effloresce and .become unsightly. 

Portland Cement. — This is considered by far the 
mo.st important of the stone cements. It is an 
artificial product, named from its resemblance to 
Portland Stone, but is much more largely used 
than Roman cement. In the jnanufacture of Port- 
land cement on the banks of the' Thames and the 
Medway by the wet process, three parts of white 
chalk are mixed witli one part of clay or mud from 
the lower reaches of these rivers. The two sub- 
stances, alop" with water, are 2 >laced in a ‘wash 
mill ’ in which strong revolving knives or cuttem 
reduce, the whole to a creamy ‘ slurry ’ or slij). 
The slurry^ then passes by gravitation to backs or 
reservoirs. There it is allowed to settle for some 
weeks, when the superfluous water is removed by 
decantation. The mixture is next dried on heated 
iron plates or on the floor of a heated cliamber, 
and then burned in kilns. Finally it is ground to 
a fine powder. Modifications of the wet process 
by which the large reservoirs are dispensed with 
have been introduced in recent years. In other 
parts of the country' Portland cement is manu- 
factured by the dry process from the hard lime- 
stones of other formations than the chalk, along 
with clay or shale. These limestones are crashed 
small, mixed in the proper proportion with clay 
or shale, then roughly burned, and ground to 
powder. This powder slightly moistened is passed 
through a pug-mill, and then made into bricks, 
whiolr are afterwards burned in kilns and reduced to 
powder. 

Since Portland cement is hardly ever employed 
in the imre or neat state, its strength is perhaps 
best tested when it is mixed with an equal weight 
of sand. The best cement so mixed and moulded 
in the state of a stiff mortar, into any convenient 
shape, when tested after the lapse of seven days, 
during six of which it is customary to keep it 
immersed in water, exceeds in tensile strength 
200 lb. per square inch, and in crushing strength, 
tested by' I^-inch cubes, 1000 lb. for the same area. 
Its strength in the unmixed state is much greater-. 
jSIucli of the Portland cement made is, however, 
little more than half as strong as the best kind. 
Roman cement of good quality mixed to the same 
extent with sand as the above, and tested under the 
same conditions, has on an average a tensile strength 
of 30 lb. , and a crushing strengtlr of 200 Ib. in each 
case per square inch. Portland cenrent is slow in 
setting compared with most varieties of Roman 
cement. Botii Portland and Roman cement form 
hydruxdio mortars — that is, they' set under water. 
No mortar will do this which contains less than 
10 per cent, of silica. 

Till close on 1840 Portland cement was hardly 
known, but the use of it has extended rapidly-, 
especially in recent y-ears. Its most important 
ayrplication is in the construction of docks and 
harbours, many of which are or wholly- 

built of it, mi.xed with sand and broken stones, in 
the form of a concrete. In .this state, or simply- 
mixed with sand, it is also much employed for 
other purposes where strength and durability a.re 
required. Owing to the nature of some of the 
extensive engineering works in which Portland 
cement is largely- used, it is plainly' of great con- 
sequence that its jiroperties should be thoroughly 
understood. Numerous failures with it have taken 
place. The chemical investigation into the case 
of the Aberdeen docks in 1887 distinctly showed 
the deleterious action of sea-water upon this sub- 


stance. But it is also known that objects made of 
unmixed Portland cement from the works of some 
of the best makers irill sometimes keep good for 
hearly- twenty' years, and then crumble to pieces 
even when not exposed out of doors at all. Of 
course explanations of these failures are forth- 
coming. They are generally attributed to careless- 
ness in the manufacture of the cement, or in the 
selection of the materials for it. But if they occur, 
as they have done, with cements that have stood 
very well the ordinary mechanical tests, how can 
any cement of this kind be entirely' depended upon 
for durability ? Twenty, tbirty, or even fifty yearn 
is far too short a time to test the lasting property 
of a building material of this nature. The use of 
Portland cement in pavements and for architectural 
ornaments is not attended with much risk, and 
for such purposes it is vei-y' suitable. The capital 
employed in the manufacture in Great Britain is 
probably near two millions stei-ling. For American 
cements, see Rosekdale. 

Scott’s Sclenic Cement consists of burat limestone 
mixed with about 5 per cent, of sulphate of lime 
in the form of plaster of Paris, and ground to 
powder. The presence of the sulifliate arrests the 
slaking action of the lime, causes the cement to 
set more quickly-, and admits of more sand being 
used with it than ordinai-y- lime does. This cement 
has been a good deal used for plastei-ing, and to 
some extent also for mortar. 

Plaster of Paris (see Alabaster and Gypsum). 
— This material is used for cementing marble and 
alabaster in much the same way' as mortar is in 
brick-work. It is also employecl for uniting the 
separately' moulded pieces of any- large object cast 
in the same material. Sometimes it is selected 
for fixing metal mounts to glass. 

Keene's Cement is made by satui-ating plaster of 
Paris in small lumps irith alum and recalcining 
it. It then forms a liard plaster for the projecting 
portions of halls and rooms, such as pilasters, 
columns, and skirtings. It is capable of taking 
a high poiish. 

Parian or Keating’s Cement somewhat i-esembles 
Keene’s. In its manufacture borax as well as 
alum is added to the plaster of Paris. 

Martin’s Cement is another kind, with plaster of 
Paris for its basis, but instead of borax, carbonate 
of potash is added, and sometimes hydrochloric 
acid as well. With the exception of Scott’s, these 
plaster of Paris cements are only used in plastering 
or other internal Svork — not for mortars. 

Mastic Cement, consisting of a mixture of burnt 
clay or limestone in a powdered state, with boiled 
oil and litharge, was more in use formerly- than 
now; but though expensive, it is an excellent 
material for preventing the admission of rain-water 
at certain joints about buildings, such as where 
wood and stone work come together at windows. 
It was also used for covering external mouldings. 

Kiist or Iron Cement.— Joints in iron-work, such 
as those -for hot-water pipes, are filled up with a 
cement of iron borings or turnings, mixed mth 
at least 2 per cent, of sal-ammoniac. Sometimes 
sulphur in powder is added. 'The iron oxidises 
and forms a firm joint. 

Sidphiir Cement.— Por jointing earthentyare 
pipes, and occasionally- for fi.xing bars of iron 
into stone, a cement is made of sulphur, resin, and 
brick-dust. It is a cheap but not a strong cement 
where metal is concerned. 

Water-glass Cements. — For furnaces one kind 
consists of burnt and unburnt fireclay- made 
plastic with silicate of soda or water-dass. 
Another cement, capable of standing a high lieat, 
is formed of asbestos powder made into a paste 
with silicate of soda. The same silicate mixed 
with ground glass makes an acid-proof cement. 
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}Vhifc (nul lied Lcftd Cements. — Either wliite 
lead or red lead by itself, or a mixture of both, is 
much in request as'a cement for tlie joints of slate 
or "bass cistcnis, such as aquariunis. These are also 
einidoycd for the joints of gas-pipes, for cementin" 
metal nionnts to glass tubes, and other chemical 
and electrical puiqiGses. Mnute and red lead 
cements are made up with boiled linseed-oil, and 
.sometimes gold size is added, ifixed white and 
red lead make a verj- iiard and firm cement. A 
cement of tliese two substance.s and ground plum- 
bago in equal parts, mixed with oil, is said to 
fitand a great heat in steara-joint.s. 

Shrlldae Cements.— An excellent cement is made 
hy digesting 4 oz. of the finest shell-lac in 3 oz. of 
inetliylated spirit in a warm place. It should be 
made* into a consistency like thick synip. This 
makes a firm cement for mending pieces of _glas.s, 
china, ornamental stones, and ivoiy. It is not 
solulde in water. A cheaper, but still verj' 
serviceable cement can be formed by dissohdng 
shell-lac in wood naphtha. For some purposes 
slicll-lac itself is used as cement by simply melting 
it. 

Marine Glue is a mixture of shell-lac in a solution 
of india-nibher. It is made into thin sheets, and 
melted when required for use in shipbuilding, &c. 

Gelatin and Isinglass Cements. — Fish-glue, 
gelatin, or Isinglm-s (q.v.), made up with dilute 
acetic acid and other bodies into a jelly or thick 
liquid, produces a cement slightly varying in its 
nature, for mending china, glass, ivory, bone, and 
other substances. Foulkes cement and liquid 
fish-glue m-c cements of this clas.s. These can be 
obtained in a convenient form for use in hardw.are 
or dmggists’ shops. They are more or less soluble 
in water, so that articles* mended with them mast 
he quickly washed. Cement of mi.xed glue and 
glycerine, sometimes witli tannin added, is occa- 
• sionally used for leather and cloth. 

Armenian or Diamond Cement. — The following 
is the roimted formula for prciiaring the cement 
n.sed by the Armenian jewellers for attacliing 
dianionds, &c., without any metallic setting : ' 
‘ Dissolve five or si.x^ Ints of gum-mastic, e.ach the 
size of a barge i)oa, in as much rectified spirit of 
wine a,s will suffice to render it liquid ; and in 
another vessel dissolve a« much isinglass, previously 
a little softened in water — though none of the 
water mu.st be used — in French brandy, or good 
mm, as will make a 2-ounce phial of very strong 
glue, ailding two very small bit.s of galbaiium or 
ammoniacum, which must l)e rubi)cd or ground 
till they am dissolved. Tlien mi.v the whole with 
a sufficient heat. Keep the glue in a phial closely 
stopped, and when it is to be u“ed, set the phial in 
boiling water.’ 

Etastie Cements.— One part of caoutchouc dis- 
solved in 3 part.s of chloroform ; also, o parts of 
caoutchouc in 3 parts of chloroform, with 1 part of 
liowdore<l gum-mastic_a<lded. llenzole is sometimes 
tised instead of chloroform as the solvent. Anotlier 
elastic cement can bo made bv a mixture of gutta- 
liercha and cjioutchouc dissolved in bisulpbhle of 
carbon. The solvents of tliese cements riui.st not 
be expO'iHl to any but a gentle heat. 

J!e\'in Ci'iiieiils. — There are a great number of 
cements jiartly formed of ordinary resin. One 
kiml consists of re-in 4, beo'Wax 1, and whiting 
1 jiart. The proisirtions of these ingredients in 
the .same onler for another are 1.1, 1, and 4. 
,\nother is made from re-in 4, and pla-ter of Paris 
f i>art, Tlio.se cement- am u-cd to fix pieces of 
stone, gla-s, vSrc- to handles when grinding them. 
liC'-in, iiitch, liee-wax, and pla-ter of Paris or 
brico-du-t are made uji in various tiroporl ions into 
Cement-s. 

Ciiikr.f’ Cement, used f.-,r fixing knives and forks 


in handles, is tnade of equal weights of restn and 
brick-dust melted together; or, for a superior 
quality, 4 parts of resin, 1 of beeswax, and 1 of 
biick-tlust. . , ^ , , , 

Copal varnish, mastic varnish, Canada balsam, 
and gold .size are each useful occasionally for 
cementing substances like two . pieces of glass 
together. 

Ccineilt-stoiic, a somewhat argillaceous and 
feiTuginoiis limestone, generally compact, which is 
occasionally employed for making hytiraulic mortar 
or cement.* The Ccmcnt-stonc Series is the_ name 
of a group of strata occurring in the Carboniferous 
System of Scotland. See Carboxiferous Systeji. 

Cemetery (from the Greek koimetcrion, liter- 
ally ‘a sleep’ing-place') may mean any graveyard, 
or other place of deposit for the dead ; but it has 
lately acquired a special meaniim, applicable to 
those extensive omamental burial-OTounds which 
have recently come into use as the practice of 
burj’ing with'in and around churches was "radiially 
abandoned (see Burial). The fine burial-giounds 
of the Turks, extending over large tracts adorned 
by cedai-s and other tree.«, may have suggested the 
plan to western Europeans. Those round Con- 
stantinople are famous, and are dense forests of 
cypresses. A Moslem grave is never reopened, and 
a* cypress is usually planted after eveiy interment. 
Of *xvestern cities, Paris took the lead in this 
respect in Britain, and there are now no consider- 
able towns near which there is not at least one 
cemetery, .and the legislation mentioned under the 
head of ’Burial has rendered their establishment, 
to a certain extent, a legal necessity. There was 
at lii-st a natural feeling of regret at the prospect of 
deserting places of deposit for the dead so hallowed 
by ancient use and recent associations as the 
church and the churchyard. On the other hand, 
the new places of interment began to become 
attractive in virtue of their trees and flowei's, 
natural scenery, and worlcs of monumental art. 
The new cemeteries are in many instances cheeriul 
open places, and in them the place of rest for the 
dead lias rather tended to improve than to iinder- 
I mine the health of the living. One of the first 
1 and most celebrated of modem European cenie- 
teries i.« that of Pbre la Chaise (q.v.), near Paris, 
the arrangements of which have been generally 
followed in the cemeteries of London and other 
English cities. It w.as laid out in 1804, and is now 
within the enceinte of the city. The Campo Santo of 
Pisa ( 1228-83 ), the pantheon of the Pisans, has been 
the model of many Italian cemeteries. It is an 
oblong court, surrounded by lofty arcades of marble, 
and adorned with famous frescoes and works of art. 
In the centre is a mass of earth brought from the 
Holy Land. 'The Genoese Campo Santo contains 
an enormous wealth of sculpture. One Nea]>oli- 
tan cemetery (the Camjto Santo Vccchio) dilVei's 
widely from most othem. It contains 3GG deep 
pit.s, one of which is opened each day, and in 
it all the interments of the day take jilace. At 
night a funeral seiwice is jicrformed, and the 
pit is filled with earth and lime, not to bo re- 
opened till tlie year after. The Sicilian c.atacombs 
.are .also .a kiml of cemetery. Kensal Green Ceme- 
tery dates from 1832; otber well-known London 
cenmterie,- are those of Highgate and Woking 
(1S.">5), ne.ar Guildford, 7000 acre.s in area, with a 
crematory.^ 'riic Dean Cemetery at Edinburgh, 
and the Necropolis of Gl.a.sgow, are notable ; that 
of Gha-siievin, outside of Dublin, is the most 
celebi-aled in Ireland. English cemeteries me 
usually dividcil into two portions-— one conse- 
crated for the buri.als of members of tlie Estab- 
lished Church, over who-e remains the funeral 
service i- rend, and one uncon.-ccrated, for the 
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burials of dissenters. In the United States great 
pains are bestowed on the adornment of cemeteries. 
The most famous are Mount Auburn, near Boston, 
Greenwood in Brooklyn, and Laurel Hill, near 
Philadelphia. See Burial. 

Ceiici. Beatrice, ‘the beautiful parricide,’ was 
the daughter of Francesco Cenci, a Homan noble- 
man of colossal wealth. . According to Muratori 
(Annalcs, lib. x. ), Francesco was twice married, 
Beatrice being t(ie younge.st of twelve children by 
the fii-st wife. After his second maniage, he 
treated the children of his limt wife in a revolting 
manner,, and was even accused of hiring bandits to 
murder two of his sons on their return from Spain. 
The beauty _ of Beatrice inspired him with the 
horrible and incestuous desire to possess her peraon; 
with mingled lust and hate he persecuted her from 
day to day, until circumstances enabled him to 
consummate his brutality. The unfortunate girl 
besought the help of her relatives, and of Pope 
Clement VII. (Aldobrandini), but did not receive 
it ; whereupon, in company with her step-mother 
and her brother, Giacomo, she planned the murder 
of her unnatural parent, into whose brain two 
hired assassins drove a large nail (9th September 
1598). The crime was discovered, and botli she 
and Giacomo were put to the torture ; Giacomo 
confessed, but Beatnce persisted in the declaration 
that she wa.s innocent. All, however, were con- 
demned and beheaded (10th September 1599). 
Such is Muratori’s narrative. Othei-s allege that 
Beatrice was the innocent victim of an infernal 
plot. The results, however, of Bertolotti’s investi- 
gation.s (Francesco Cenci c lusua Famiglia, 1877), 
based on original documents and contemporary 
notices, go far to deprive the story of the Cenci 
tragedy of the romantic elements on which Shelley’s 
pow.erful tragedy mainly turns. Francesco, it 
would appear, was pronigate, but no, monster : 
Beatrice at the time she murdered her father was 
not sixteen, but twenty-one years of age, was far 
froni beautiful, and was pnibably the mother of 
an illegitimate son. And Bertolotti further shows 
that the sweet and mournful countenance which 
forms one of the treasures of the Barberini Palace 
in Borne cannot possibly be a portrait of Beatrice 
by Guido, who never painted in Borne till some, 
nine years after Beatrice’s death. See an article 
in the Edinhwgh Bemew for January 1879. 

Cenis. See Mont Cenis. 

Ceiiobites. See Monachisji. 

Cenomanian, the name given by French geo- 
logists to the Lower Chalk and Upper Greensand 
of English geologists. 

Cenotaph (Gr. kenotafion; kenos, ‘empty,’ 
and tafos, ‘ a tomb ’ ), a monument which does not 
contain the remains of the deceased. They were 
originally erected for those whose bones could not 
lie found, as for those who had perished at sea. 
Latterly the name was applied to tombs built by 
a man during his lifetime for himself and the 
members of his family. The memorials in M'est- 
minster Abbey to Franklin and Gordon are ceno- 
taphs. 

Censer (Fr. encensoir, from Lat. incendo, ‘I 
burn’), a vase, or other sacred vessel, used for 
burning Incense (q.v.). Censers were used in the 
Hebrew service of the temple. The ordinary' 
censer, called also a thurible (Lat. thnribidum, 
from tlms, ‘frankincense’), used in Catholic ser- 
vices, is a metallic vessel for holding burning char- 
coal, of brass or fatten, silver, silver-plated, or 
even of gold. It is shaped like a vase or cup, 
has a movable cover, usually perforated, and is 
suspended by' chains (generally four in number) so 
as to be swung to and fro for tlie readier dispereion 


of the smoke of the incense, which is thrown upon 
the live charcoal. 

Censors, the name of two Boman officers of 
sffite of high dignity, whose duties related to the 
officia,! registration of the citizens (ceiistis), the 
superintendence of public morals (regimen morum), 
and arrangements for the ' collection of the jmblic 
revenue and the execution of public works. They 
were elected in the coinitia ccntiiriata, presided 
over by a consul. The term of office at first lasted 
live y'ears, but was shortly afterwards limited to 
eighteen months. The censorship was regarded as 
the liighest dignity in the state, except the dictator- 
ship. It was a sacred and irresponsible magis- 
tracy', whose powers were vast and undefined, and 
whose decisions were received with solemn rever- 
ence. The census or registration was taken in the 
Campus Martins, in a building called Villa Publica. 
It was a complete catalogue of the citizens of 
Borne, stating in detail the age of each, the amount 
of his property, and the number of his children. 
Next the censom drew up a list of the equites,, 
entitled to have a horse at the public expense, 
and made up the i-oll of senatoin, supplying the 
vacancies. 'The regimen morum was the most 
dreaded and absolute of their powers. It grew 
naturally' out of the e.xercise of tlie previous duty, 
which compelled them to exclude unworthy' persons 
from the lists of citizens. Gradually' the super- 
intendence of the censor extended from the public 
to the private life of citizens. They could inflict 
disgrace (ignominia) on any one whose conduct 
did not square with their notions of rectitude or 
duty'. For instance, if a man neglected the cul- 
tivation of his fields, or carried on a disreputable- 
trade, or refused to marry', or treated his family 
either too kindly' or too harshly', or was extrava- 
gant, or guilty of bribei-y, cowardice, &c., he might 
he degraded, according to his rank, or otherwise 
punished. The administration of the finances of 
the state included the regulation of the tributum 
or property-tax ; of the vcctigcdia, such as the 
tithes paid for the public lands, salt-works, mines, 
customs, &c., whicJi were usually leased out to 
speculatoi-s for five yeara ; the preparation of the 
state budget, Ac. The office of censor continued 
to be filled by' patricians till 351 B.C., when Censor 
Marcius Butilus, a plebeian, was elected. Twelve , 
years later it was enacted that one of the censore - 
(there Avere ahvays two) must be a plebeian. In 
131 B.C. both censors for the fii-st time were 
plebeians. 

Censorship of Press. See Press. 

Census means the counting of the people. The 
word is a Latin one, and ivas applied to the 
functions Avhich the Homan Censoi-s (q.v.) per- 
formed of periodically' enumerating the people, but 
no records of these enumerations remain, and indeed 
we have but a few scattered notices of them. In | 
Greece a census ivas established by' Solon at Athens 
for the double purpose of facilitating taxation and 
classify'ing the citizens. Beligious prejudice pre- 
venteii any' censuses being taken during the 
middle ages, and it was not till the IStli century' 
that the necessity for obtaining correct infonna- 
tioii as to the population of European countries over- 
came this feeling. The fii-st country to undertake 
a census on a scientiRc basis vas Sireden in 
1749 ; in France an enumeration was made in 
1700, but the first reliable Avas not taken till 
1801. In America the first census AA-as taken 
in 1790, and in England in 1801. Censuses are 
noAV taken in Austria, Belgium, Italy, NoiAA-ay 
and SAA-eden, Kussia, Switzerland, the United 
States of America, India, and most of the 
British colonies, every ten years ; in France 
and Germany every five yeai-s ; in Spain at irreg- 
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ular intervals, the next after that of ISGO 
been in 1S77. The Inteniational Statistical Con- 
"ress, which consists of eminent statisticians from 
ail countries, has done much to improve the taking 
of censuses, and now several countries, pcli as 
Austria, Belgium, Italy, Prussia, Russia, and 
Switzerland, have statistical bureaus for the pur- 
pose, amongst other things, of controlling the taking 
of the iieriodical census. In a few countries in- 
fonnatiou as to the religion of the population, and 
ill some cases additional particulars, are obtained, 
such as tlie census of ‘useful domestic animals 
in Xorwav. . ■ 

In the United IGngdom the practice is for 
parliament to pass special acts directing the tak- 
ing of each censu.s. These acts provide that 
the registrars of births and deaths shall be the 
oliicers through whom the census is to be taken by 
enumerators, of whom at the census of 18S1 there 
were upwards of .30,000 employed in England alone. 
All the registrars’ districts are so subdivided that 
no enumerator has more houses than he can con- 
veniently visit in one day. The enumerators have 
to deliver schedules .at 'all houses, requiring par- 
ticulars concerning everj" person who is alive at 
midnigJit preceding the census day, and on the 
census day to collect them. Account has also to 
be taken 'of all persons not dwelling in houses 
wherever found, and of persons travelling, and 
persons in ships, barges, &c. The enumeratoi-s .are 
authorised to require the infonuation necessary for 
the census, and persons refusing to answer or 
wilfully giving false answers to the questions are 
rendered liable to penalties. The particul.ai-s to be 
required in each census are specified in the .act 
directing it to bo taken. The Census Act, 1880, 
required that the census of the following year 
.should show ‘the name, se.x, age, r.ank, pro- 
fession or occupation, condition as to marriage, 
relation to head of family, and birthplace of every 
living person who abode in every house on the 
night of .Siiiid.ay the .3d of April 1881, and also 
whether any wore blind or deaf and dumb, or 
imbecile or lunatic.’ When the schedules have 
been collected they are tr.ansmitted to the census 
ollicc, where the work of tabulation, which takes 
about two years, is carried out. The census when 
finished is presented to parliament in the form of 
several bulky volumes. H.ardly any two countries 
agree as to the subjects on whicli information is 
demandeil ; thus some census sohedules cont.ain 
inquiries as to whether there are in the household 
infirm iiersons, blind, dc.af and dumb, idiots, 
insane persons, persons who have been convicted 
of crime ; how many languagc-s .are spoken by the 
persons entered ; how many are at school ; how 
nianv exercise the franchise ; how many rooms .and 
windows there are in the house, and so on. In 1851 
an attempt was inade to oht.ain religious statistics 
of the l;nitcd_ Kingdom ; since that yc.ar the census 
shows the religious .statistics of Ireland only. 

The census of the United States aims at giving a 
specially full conspectus of the condition of the 
people, and is illustrated bv a large number of maps 
be.aring on almo.st every hranch of the censns in- 
quiries. Thus there are maps .showing the pre- 
valence of certain diseases; others the area occu- 
piesl by various crops. The United States census of 
ISsi) extends to 2-> volumes. Its compilation took 
lui exccoilingly long time, the delay being inainlv 
due to congress having failcil to nlake tlio iieccs- 
p'.ry ajqmqiriations of monev for the puriK)“c. Tlic 
bill prepan'd for tlie taking of the censu.s of 1890 
p!iqst«;s a limitation of the scope of the inqniiy .•« 
compaied with the censnses of previous ye-ai-s. 

<’en( and Olitlmc (I.at. Cfiifum, ‘a Imn- 
dnsl >. names of coin-. Tiie Dntcb cent is a 
coj>j,...r coin, the IPOth part of the guilder (Is, sd.); 
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the United States cent is a bronze coin, the 100th 
part of the dollar, or nearly one halfpenny English, 
and the Canadi.an cent has the same value. The 
centime, the lOOtli part of the French franc, and 
of the value of Veth of an English penny, has been 
adopted in Belgium, and, under other names, in 
Greece, Italy, and Switzerland; and the Sp.anish 
real (2id. ) also is divided into 100 centimes. The 
cental in the United States, legalised in 1878, is 
100 lb. avoirdupois (cf. Cextxer). See Deceseil 
System. 

Ccntaurca, a pala>arctic genus pf Composite, 
containing about two hundred sqiecies, all herba- 
ceous annual and perennial, of which five or six 
are natives of Britain. The species most familiar, 
on account of its be,auty, is the blue C. cyanits (.«ee 
CORX-FLOWER), which is sometimes sown as an 
; annual ; while its larger perennial ally, C. iiion- 
tana, -with white or puimle ray florets, is a f.aiiiiliar 
denizen of old-fashioned gardens; C. amcricana is 
a sbo'u’y lilac-purple annual (3 or 4 feet); while 
the orient.al Sweet Sultan ( 0. moschata) ami 
Yellow Sultan (C. amherhoa) are also not uncom- 
mon ; the latter two being often sold under the 
name of Amberboa. Among perennials, the large, 
downy C. habylonica, with yellow flowers, is often 
cultivated ; also C. ragusina and C. cancUdissima, 
of which the silver-white pinn.ate leaves furnish an 
admired contrast to briglit-colonred bedding-plants. 
Several sjiecies (C. calcifrapa, &c.) bear the name 
of Star-thistle, from their spiny involucre. Some 
are common w.ayside weeds, often troublesome in 
pastures, notably C. nigra, the Common or Black 
Knapweed, .also called Horse Knot in Scotland ; 
and the closely allied C. Scabiosa. The llowei's or 
roots of several species were formerly used in 
dyeing, and tlie astringent roots employed by 
herbalists. 

Cen'taurs (‘bull-killers’), a wild mce of inert 
who inbnbiteil, in early times, the forc.sts and 
moiintain.s of Thessaly, and whose chief occupation 
was bull-lmnting. ifomer, the fii'st who meutiops 
them, describes them merely as savage, gigantic, 
and covered with hair. They do not appear ns 
monsters, half-man and half-horse, until tlic age of 
Pindar. Tlie most ancient account of the Hii>po- 
centaurs, soaietimes considered as distinct, hut 
more often confounded with the Centaui'S, is tliat 
they were the oflsining of Magnesian mares .and 
Cent.aunis, -himself the ofi'spriiig of Ixion and a 
cloud. Tlie Centaurs .are celebrated in Greek 
mytliologi- on account of their struggles with the 
Lapitb.o; (q.v.), and with Hercules. The most 
famous was Chiron, the teacher of Achilles and 
other heroes. In works of art the Centauis were 
represented as men from the head to the loins, xrith 
the rest of the body that of a horse. It is worth 
mentioning that the Mexicans, who liad no native 
Jioi-ses, when they fiist saw the Si>aniard.s on 
horseback, believed that the liorse and man 
together made hut one animal. 

Ccn't;iury {Erythrcca), a iiretty little annual, 
genus of Geiitian.ace.a-, with pink or rose coloured 
llpwers. They possess the tonic and other medi- 
cinal virtues of gentian, .and the Common Ceiitaur.v 
Centanrium) h.as c.sjiccially been c.steemed in 
medicine since the days of Dioscoridcs and Galen ; 
and although no longer in the (diarmacoiio-ia, Us 
m>wer-to])s are still sometimes gathered and dried 


i ne bellow Cent.aury is Chlora jicr/oliata ; Imt 
plants belonging to the wholly distinct comiio.site 
genus Contanrea (q.v.) arc also sometime.s called 
Centauiy. 

Centenarian. See Longevity. 
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Centenary, consisting of a hundred ( Lat. 
cmtimi), a period of a liundred years, is now usually 
employed to signify a commemoration of an event, 
as the birth (sometimes the death) of a great man. 
The centenary of Burns’s birth was celebrated in 
1859 ; the ii-centenary of Pope in 1888 ; the tcr- 
centenary of Shakespeare in 1864. The centenary of 
American Independence was celebrated by a C'cn- 
tcnnial Exhibition in 1876 ; the ocfo-centenary of 
tfie Bologna University in 1888. 

Centering, the framework upon which an 
arch or vault of stone, brick, or iron is supported 
during its constraction. The simplest form of 
centering is that used by masons and bricklayers 
for the arches of common windows and doors. 
This is merely a deal-board of tiie required shape, 
upon the curved edge of which the bricks or stones 
of the arch are supported until they are keyed 
in. In building bridges or other structures where 
arches of great span are to be constructed, the 
centering is usually made of framed timbei-s, or 
timbers and iron combined. The arrangement of 
the timbers should be such that the strain upon 
each shall be mainly a thrust in tlie direction of its 
length, for if the strain were transverse, a compara- 
tively slight force would snap it, and if a longi- 
tudinal pull, the whole structure would be no 
styonger than the joints holding the pieces of 
timber together. In arches of gi'eat span, a longi- 
tudinal pulling' strain is almost inevitable in some 
parts, as a beam of great length would bend to 
some extent under a thnisting strain. In such 
cases great skill and care are demanded in the 
designing and construction of the joints. As an 
arch is built from the piers towards the keystone, 
the weight upon the haunches during constraction 
tends to push the crown upwards, and therefore the 
problem of designing a framed centeiing involves 
the resistance of this tendency, as well as tlie sup- 
porting of the weight of the materials. Occasion- 
ally,- when a very great span is required, and the 
navigation udll permit, piers are built on the bed 
of the river, or piles are driven into it, to support 
the centering directly, simplifying it, and at the 
same time facilitating a more rigid disposition than 
,in centering supported only from the sides. See 
article Bridge for descriptions and illustrations 
of three types of centering : ( 1 ) that for the bridge 
over the Dee at Chester, Vol. II., page 437, sup- 
ported directly from the bed of the river; also 
the centering for the Ballochmyle Bridge; (2) 
inclined struts in pairs supported from the sides, 
as Rennie’s centering for W''aterloo Bridge, page 
438 ; ( 3 ) trussed wooden girders supported from 
the sides, as Rennie’s centering for London Bridge, 
page 438. 

Cupolas, like those of the Pantheon and St 
' Peters at Rome, St Paul’s in London, or the flat 
domes of the Turkish mosques, require very effec- 
tive centerings. 

Centigrade. See Celsius and Thermometer. 

Centipede, a general name for the members of 
one of the orders of the class Myriapoda. Popu- 
larly they are sometimes called Galley-worms, 

• technically Chilopoda. Like the Millipedes, which 
form the most important neighbour order, the 
Centipedes are segmented animals bearing jointed 
appendages, having a well-defined head furnished 
. with feelers and jaws, and breathing by means of 
air-tubes or trachete. 

Structure. — The Centipede is like a primitive 
insect in its general structure. — («) Externals . — 
The body is divided into well-marked rings, but 
the region beliind the distinct head is practically 
uniform, and not divisible into thorax and abdomen. 
Just behind the head a few rings appear to 'be 
fused. The nvmiber of rings varies from twelve 


to more than twelve times as many. In countin" 
the rings the ventral surface sliould be looked to^ 
for the dorsal shields often overlap. The rings are 
flattened from above downwards, and eacli bears 
a pair of appendages. Doreally and ventrally tlie 
-skin ^is hard and horny. Glands occur in various 
positions. (6) Appendages. — The head, which is 
covered by a flat shield above, bears ( 1 ) a pair of 
antennm, usualty of considerable length, and con- 
sisting of from twelve to over one hundred joints ; 
(2) a pair of small, strong, toothed, and bristly 
mandibles; (3) a pair of under- jaws, usually with 
palps. The next a]ipendages are limb-like, and are 
followed by a modified pair of legs, the basal pieces 
of -which generally meet in the middle line, while 
the strong joints terminate in a sharp claw, at which 
a poison-gland opens. These appendages are obvi- 
ously of use for seizing and killing the prey. Tlie 
legs of the other segments are usually seven-jointed, 
sometimes bear spurs and glands, and are generally 
clawed. The last pair difler in size and form from 
the rest, and are turned backwards, (c) Internal 
Anatom g.- — The large brain is connected as usual 
with a ventral chain of ganglia. Compound eyes 
occur in one family, simple eyes in many, while 
the feelers, certain bristles, and portions of the 
skin are also sensoiy. In some cases there is a 
special well-defined sense-organ of undecided func- 
tion in front of the head, or on one of the jaws. 
The alimentary canal is straight, and has asso- 
ciated with it salivary and digestive glands, and 
excretory (Malpighian) tubules. The heart is 
represented by a chambered dorsal vessel. Trachefe 
or air-tubes open on the sides of the body, some- 
times on each ring, often on alternate segments, 
ramify throughout the tissues, and are connected 
together on each side by a longitudinal stem. 
The reproductive organs are usually tubular, and 
open on the last ring of the body. A distinct penis 
is sometimes present. 

Life and Habit. — Centipedes are darkness-loving 
animals, nocturnal in their food-hunting, lurking 
under stones or among rotten wood and the like 
during the day. Their poweis of vision are very- 
poorly developed, and most of the sensory work is 
tactile. Only in one family ( Scutigeiidoe) are there 
compound eyes, in most forms only simple eyes, in 
many none at all. The recent researches of Plateau 
and others have shown that these creatures can 
distinguish light from darkness, but do not need 
eyes to do this ; species with eyes do not apparently 
get on much better than those without them ; 
those with eyes seem to perceive bright objects 
reflecting much white light, and in some oases con- 
spicuous movements, but jirobably in no case the 
forms of objects. Moving actively about at nights, 
feeling their way by means of their antenna?, which 
function as a blind man’s staff, thej^ light upon in- 
sects, worms, and other small animals, which they 
seize and kill with their poison-bearing appendages. 
They are all voracious carnivorous forms, not 
vegetarian like the IMillipedes. Some forms c.an 
ran -with some rapidity, and wriggle about in 
curious serpent-like fashion. > 

Development. — In some cases the males are said 
to deposit their reproductive elements in packets 
(spennatophores) - fixed by a web to the ground. 
In most cases copulation probably occurs. Scolo- 
pendra is viviparous, the others lay eggs. The 
eggs develop into larva?, which are- either minia- 
ture adults ( Scolopendrid.'e and Geophilida? ), or 
differ from the full-grown forms in bavin" only 
seven pairs of legs ( Scutigerida? and Lithobiida? ). 

Classification and Forms of Interest. — The order 
of Centipedes is one of the three or four divisions 
of Myriapods (q.v.), and, like the class, generally 
represents a somewhat low grade of development 
among animals breathing by air-tubes. The most 
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evolved centipede i« a ven- unifonn and old- 
iiL-'liioned aniiual Avlien coinparetl Antli an\ nonnal 
inject or siiidcr. In the order itself vye distingnisli 
four families — (1) Scuti"erid:e, LiUiolnidie, (3) 
!<colopendridrc, (4) Geoplulidie. The fimt of these 
includes curioirs forms with compound oycs, verv 
Ion" feelers, eight sliields along the hack, and 
lifteen pairs of very long legs. The feelei;s and 
the last pair of legs are longer than the hod^ j 
there are external generative appendages. In 
t 3 cnti"era, and apparently in some other centi- 
IiedesT there are peculiar ‘lung-like’ doreal aggre- 
"ation.s of air-tube.s oiiening on the back, and 


by about a score of si)ecies, •u'idely distnbuted m 
■\vann countnes, and connnon in houses. In Litho- 
hiidie, as in the two other families, simple eyes 
alone are present ; there are fifteen pairs of legs, 
antenmu measuring a third or more of the body 
length, and fifteen doreal shields. The genus 
Lithobius includes over one hundred species — L. 
forfrattis (of a reddish-brown colour, and about 
an inch long) is veiy common throughout Europe 
and America; our most familiar British specie.s, 
L. i;ti!f((6i7fs, also veiw common, has the habit 
of feigning death. The bite occasions consider- 
able initation, like that due to nettle-stings. 




Gi.vnt Centipede (Scolopcmlra ijirjas). 

The Scoloiiendridie have over a score of legs, 
shorty many-jointed anteunie, not more than 
one-fifth of the total length of the body ; ami 
simple cye.s, not over four pair.i in num'lier, or 
altogether al)«ent. About one hundred species are 
known, distributed over sixteen genera. They are 
e-^pccially at home in wann countries, where they 
often attain large size, the Scolopcmlra gif/as, for 
instance, being .sometimes a foot long. The'jMjison- 
ous bite of some of the larger forms is reallv 
dangerotis to man. Scoiopemlra is the most ini- 
iiortaiit genus. Lastly, the Gcophilhhe arc very 
long. wonn-Iike centipedes, of somewhat sluggish 
liabit, with 31 to 173 ])aits of legs, short feelers, 
and no eyes, isome 22 .sjiecies and 9 genera 
have been recorded, especially abundant in wann 
climates’. Gcophilirs clni rirux anil .another species, 
G. loiti/tconih, Ixith found in Britain, shine in 
the dark. This is probably due to a viscid Iluid 
exeietod all over the ventral .surface, lliman- 
ti’.rium, found round the Mediterranean, is the 
Largest form of Geophilidac AVell-diweloped spin- 
ning glands an- seen in this familv, and tlieir 
secrelion eeinents together ova and spemiato/oa. 

— The centipedes are world-wide, 
lull u«M)U!ul ill ^vanii ruji’ions. Soiiio* 

■uliat uns.itjsfactoiy fos-il remains h.ave been ob- 
tained fiom the Ameucan Garboniferous strata; 
better preserved po-sililo centipedes have been "ot 
ironi the .Solonhofen strata, but it cannot vet''be 
said with eert.ainty that centii>edcs are itnown 
before Tertiarv times. 


Fracticcil Import . — The centipedes have some 
direct iiractical importance as voracious devourers 
of injurious insects, larvm, snails, and the like, 
while some of the Large tropical forms are known 
in a somewhat diflerent connection .os animals 
able to give a painful and poisonous bite. In his 
Personal Na)'rativc, Humboldt says he saw Indian 
children draw large centipedes out of the ground 
and eat them. 

Literature. — Newport, Monograph of the class Sljoia- 
poda, order Cliilopoda (Tr.ans. Linmean Society, voL 
xix. 1845); Haase, Sclilcsiens Ckilopoden (1880-81); 
Latzel, Die Myriapoden Ocsterreklis (1880-84). 

CciltlilTC, SuSxtXNAH, an English dramatic 
authoress, was the daughter of a Lincolnshire 
gentleman named Freeman, of Holbeach, and born 
(say some authorities) in Ireland about 1CG7. 
Her e.arly history is obscure ; but such were her wit 
.and beauty that on her arrival in London, though 
a destitute orphan, and only sixteen years of age, 
she won the lieart of a nephew of Sir Stephen 
Fox, who died shortly after their marriage. Her 
second husband, an ofiicer named Can-oil, lost his 
life in a duel. Left in extreme poverty, his widow 
endeavoured to support hereelf by -uTiting for the 
stage, and after producing a tragedy called The 
Perjured Husband (perfonned first in 1700), made 
her .appearance on the stage at Bath. She after- 
wards m.arried (1706) Joseph Centlivre, heail- 
cook to Queen Anne, with whom she lived hap]iily 
until the time of her death, December 1, 1723. 
Her plays — The Busybody (with ‘Marplot’ for 
le.ading character, 1709), and A Bold SiroJx for a 
IVife (1717) — are lively in their plots, and have 
kept their place on the stage. Nineteen in all, 
they were collected in 3 vols. 1761, with a 
biogi-aphy, and reiu’inted 1872. 

Centner is, with metallurgists, a weight of 
10011)., and it often has this v.alue in commerce. 
The Gennan centner is however 50 kilogi-ammes or 
llOi lb. .avoirdupois. The eental of the United 
States is 100 lb. 

Cento, a tou-n of Centr.al It.aly, 16 miles N. by 
AV. of Bologna, on a fertile plain near the Beiio. 
It is the birthplace of the famous painter Guercino 
(q.v.) of Cento. Pop. 4075. 

Cento, a name apjdied to literary trivialities 
in the form_ of poems manufactured by 2 iutting 
together distinct verees or passages of one author, 
or of .several authors, so as to make a new mean- 
ing. After the decay of genuine poetry among 
the Greeks, this wortlile.ss verse-manufacture came 
into vogue, as is proved by the Homero-ecutoncs 
(ed. by Teucher, Leip. 1793), ,a p.atchwork of line.s 
taken from Homer and forming a consecutive 
histoi-y of the fate and redemiitiou of man. It was 
lunch more common, however, among the Homans 
in the later times of the Empire, when ATrgil was 
frequently .abused in this fashion, .as in the Cento 
A uplialts of Ausonius, .and esiieciallv in the Cento 
Vergilianvs, constnicted in the4th cehturj- by Proba 
F.alcqnia, wife of the Proconsul Adellius, and* giving, 
in A irgil’s misplaced word.s, ,an epitome of .sacred 
history. The cento was a favourite recreatiou in 
the middle age.s. In the 12th centiirv a monk ,at 
Tegerusee,_ named Metellu.s, contrived to make a 
cento of spiritual hymns out of Horace and A'irgil. 
See Delepierre, Tableau de la Litiiraturc du 
Cent on (1875). 

Central America, a name apiilied to that 
part of the American continent which lies between 
the i-thmii-C' of Tehuantepec and Panama, but 
by some e.xtemled to embrace Alexico. It includes 
the rciaiblics of Guatemala, Hoiulur.as, San Sal- 
vador, Nicanigua, and Costa Bica ; Belize ; a 
siiKill part of tile Colombian st.ate of Panama ; 
and the Mexie.an .state of Chiajia and iieninsula 
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of Yucatan. See under separate articles; also 
America. 

Central City, the name of several villages 
and hamlets in the United States, and of the 
capital of Giljiih county, Colorado, 40 miles ^Y. of 
Denver by rail, ' with quartz-mills and rich gold 
mines, and (1880) 2620 inhabitants; also of a 
mining town of Lawrence county, Dakota, in the 
Black Hills, 280 miles SW. of Bismarck, with 
some twenty quartz-mills for gold, and a pop. of 
about 4000. 

Central India is the official term for a group 
of feudatorj^ states in India, which fall into nine 
political agencies, hut are all under the super- 
vision of the governor-general’s agent. The region 
in which these states lie is to the north of the 
British ‘ Central Prortnces ’ of India, and touches 
the North-west Provinces, Rajputana, Khandesh 
in the Bombay Province, and Chutia-Nagpur in 
Bengal. The total area is about 75,000 sq. m. ; 
pop. (1881) 9,261,907. The nine subordinate 
agencies comprised in the Central India Agency 
are the Indore, Bhil or Bhopawar, Deputy Bhil, 
Western Malwa, Bhopal, Gwalior, Guna, Bundel- 
khand, and Baghelkhand agencies. Tlie intru- 
sion of two British districts, tiiose of Jhansi and 
Lalitpur, belonging to the North-west Provinces, 
separate these nine agencies into two divisions — 
native Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand on the 
.east, and Central India proper or Malwa on tlie 
west; but the u’hole country lies between the 
Nerhudda, the Ganges, and the Chamhal rivers, 
and is mostly fertile and well tilled. The Malwa 
western division is mainly a tableland 2000 feet 
above the sea ; -but its rich black soil produces 

■ fine wheat and much opium. The climate of 
Malwa is on the whole mild and equable ; but 
the northern part of Central India is torrid, and 
unhealthy during the rainy season. The mineral 
wealth of Central India is great ; iron, coal, 
copper, and lime are plentiful, and diamonds are 
found in some parts of Bundelkhand. The in- 
habitants are very diverse in origin, comprising 

’ Mahrattas (the ruling race), Rajputs, Bundelas, 
Baghelas, Jats, Kols, and hill-tribes such as the 
Goods (414,000) and Bhils (217,000). The popu- 
lation is mainly Hindu in religion, only 510,718 
being Mohammedans. The agent to the governor- 
general of India, whose headquarters are at 
Indore, has very high and very various duties 
and powers. He is the adviser of all the native 
chiefs, and their guardian during minority ; exer- 
cises the functions of a court of appeal ; has at 
his command large bodies of troops ; as ‘ opium- 
agent ’ supervises the opium-ta.x throughout the 
agency ; and he is of course the medium of com- 
munication between the imperial government and 
the native authorities. The principal states and 
agencies have separate articles. See Indore, 
BjVGHELKHAND, &c. The Central Provinces (q.v.) 
are a British commissionership. 

Centralisation, a term_ which has come 
into general use for expressing a tendency to 
administer by the sovereign or the central govem- 

■ ment matters which would otherwise be under 
local management. The centralising tendency has 
been a feature in most of the great states recorded 
in historjq though not in all of them. The oriental 
empires admitted of a large degree of local in- 
dependence among the subject peoples. The 
Roman empire was one of the most remarkable 
instances of centralisation the world has ever seen. 
That empire grew out , of the subjugation of all 
the states round the Mediterranean hj- the city 
of Rome, and the control of it passed by the in- 
evitable tendencj^ of events into the hands of a 
single chief, whose power rested on the army, and 
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■who centred in himself all the great functions of 
government. In the later days of the empire the 
tendency increased, until the system broke down 
with the power that wielded it. Amid the chaos 
that followed the downfall of Rome various systems 
arose for the restoration of order, political or 
religious, or both. Of these the greatest is still 
the Papacy; the greatest in bygone history -was 
the empire of Charlemagne. In those times of 
struggle, the. natural method M'as centralisation 
based on military supremacy. 

Modern attempts to found a great monarchy in 
Europe on the model of the Roman empire liave 
failed. There have grou-n up instead a group of 
powerful states, in the history of which the central- 
ising tendency is strongly marked. Centralisation 
was necessary, for in the great struggles whicli 
I have incessantly been going on, success or even self- 
ju-eservation could be secured only through a strong 
organisation repressing internal division, and 
through large and efficient armies. As an adequate 
revenue was required for these objects, there was 
further involved a strong control by the central 
power of the economic and industrial functions of 
the state. Thus it will be seen that centralisation 
is more or less inevitable in the straggle for exist- 
ence on the Euroiiean continent. The most notable 
examples of the opposite tendency at present are 
apparent in the colonial empire of Great Britain, 
and in the United States, where we find extensive 
groups of self-governing communities with only a 
limited measure of control by the central govern- 
ment. Such control is most limited of all in the 
British colonies. 

On the other Jiand, in the French commune 
and in the Russian mir we see, under govern- 
ments otherwise strongly centralised, a form of 
local activity which had been long extinct in 
Britain. The municipal reform of 1835 lias done 
much to revive local action in the town life of 
England. The aim of the reform of local govern- 
ment begun in 1888 is to revive, extend, and 
systematise local resjionsibility and freedom of 
action, particularly in rural districts. It is now re- 
cognised that efficiency in the central government 
can be best secured by transfemng local interests 
to local management by decentralisation. A wise 
decentralisation may be subservient to an effective 
centralisation, a principle which holds good also on 
the European continent. No absolute rules can, 
however, be laid down for marking off the re- 
spective provinces of the central and local powers. 
Each country must solve the problem in its own 
way, as its interests and circumstances require. 

Centi’al Provinces, a chief-commissioner- 
ship of India, lying between 17° 50' and 24° 27' N. 
lat., and between 76° and 85° 15' E. long., and em- 
bracing 18 British districts and 15 native states. 
Area, 113,279 sq. m. ; pop. (1881) 11,548,511. The 
surface is very broken, sti-aggling ranges of hills 
cropping up even in the level portions. In the north 
extend the Vindhyan and Satpura (2000 feet) 
tablelands, with the Nerhudda between ; south of 
tliese stretches the great Nagjmr plain, with the 
Chatisgarh plain to the east, and a M-ild forest- 
region bej'ond, reaching almost to the Godavari. 
Besides the two mentioned, the chief rivers of the 
pi'ovince are the lYardha and Wainganga ; all four 
are rapid streams, with their crj’stal waters leaping 
from point to point, and rashing headlong through 
the narrow mountain-gorges of their upper course. 
■The climate is hot and dry, except during the 
south-west monsoon, from June to September, 
when 41 of the mean annual 45 inches of rain fall. 
"Wheat is grown chiefly in the Nerhudda valley, 
rice in the Nagpur plain ; these are the princi- 
pal crops, but oil-seeds, cotton, and tobacco are 
also raised. The only manufactures of note are 
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weaving anil tlie smelting and working of iron ores. 
Iron is aimndant, especially in the south, and there 
arc also large eoalfields, hut the coal is of a very 
inferior quality. There is considerable trade, but 
its progress is' retarded by the want of ineans^ of 
conumniication ; this drawback, however, is being 
removed, roads are being made, and the railway 
.svstcni steadily pushed forward. Of the popula- 
tion, three-fourths are Hindus, and one-seventh 
belong to the so-called aboriginal^ or non-Aiyan 
tribes^ who have found a refuge in the Satpuni 
plateau, and still adliere to their luimitive faiths 
(see GonD-S). From these hill-tribe.s the Hindus 
thioughout the province have contracted beliefs 
and Iiabits which they have gi-afted unon the 
usual worship of their sect ; adoration of tlic dead, 
worship of the goddess of smallpox, and belief in 
witchciaft are universal. The population is almost 
entirelv rural, only G per cent, residing in the 52 
towns 'of above 5000 inhabitants, of which three 
— Nagiwr, Jubbulpore, and Kampti — have over 

50,000 inhabitants. Central India (q.v.) is a term 
of quite distinct meaning. 

Centre and Central Forces.— Centre of 

Inertia (Mass). — 
If and m., be the 
■ masses of two par- 

n . tides placed at the 

cj points A, and A.^, 

and if tlie right line 
A _ AiA. be divided in 

Fig. 1. Bj, so that 

the point Bi is called the ccii(ro of inertia, or 
centre of mass, of the two particles. If be a 
third mass at Aj, and if BjAj be divided in B>, so 
that 

(Hij + nijlBiB; = nijAjBj, 

B; is called the centre of inertia of the three 
particles. In general, if there be any number of 
particles, a continuation of the above process will 
enable us to find their centre of inertia. Every 
body may be supposed to be made up of a multitude 
of ((articles connected by cohesion. From this it 
is obvious that the centre of inertia is a definite 
()oint for cveiy piece of matter. 

In general, the determination of the centre of 
inertia requires the use of the intcgial calculus. 
In the ca^e of some bodies, such as those 
whicli have a simjde geometriail form and are 
of uniform density, elcmentaiy mathematical 
methods will generally be suflicient. Any straight 
line or plane that divides a homogeneous body 
.syinmctncally mu-st contain its centre of in- 
ertia. For the particles of the body mav be 
arranged in pairs of enual mass .and at equal dis- 
tances from tlie straight line or (danc ; and, since 
tlie centre of inertia of each pair lies in the line or 
plane, the centre of inertia ot the whole must also 
lie in tlic same line or plane. For example, the 
centre of inertia of a uniiorm thin straight rod is 
its middle point; that ((f a uniform thin rod bent in 
the form of a ((arallologram, the (loint of intersec- 
tion of its diagonals -, that of a lamina, unifonn in 
thicknis-s and density and in form a circle, el!i|).se, 
or (larallelogram, its centre of figure; that of a uni- 
form spherical shell, its centre; th.at of a homogene- 
ous sphere, its centro ; that of a p.arallelopi(icit, tlic 
intersection of its diagonals; that of a circular 
cylinder uith ((.arallel ends, the middle (loint of its 
avis. 

An im(«\rtant c.ase that of a unifonnlv thin 
triangular (ilate. Let .-MIC 1(C the plate. Bisect 
AB ip B and join Cl*. Let the triangle lie divided 
by light liiK's ((arallel to .VI! into an indefinitelv 
great nntnl«.-r of imielinitely narrow strijts. TJio 
centre of inertia of each strip is its mithllc jwint. 


But all the middle points lie on CP. The centre Of 
inertia of the whole plate must therefore lie on CP. 
Again, if BC be 

i bisected in Q, and C 


AQ be joined, the //\ 

centre of inertia of / \ 

the whole plate must / \q 

lie in AQ. The cen- o/---— "X ' 

tre of inertia must ^ \ 

tlierefore be 0, the j \ 

point of intersection p ^ 

of CP and AQ. It ‘ 
is easily proved by ■ “• 

elementary geo- 

nietiy^ that OP = one-third of CP. Hence, the 
centre of inertia of a triangular plate is obtained 
by joining a vertex to the middle point of the 
opposite side and taking the point two-thirds of 
this line measured from the vertex. By a similar 
method the centre of inertia of other plane figures 
mav be obtained. 

‘Oentre of Graa'ity. — H a body be sufficiently 
small, relatively to the earth, the weights of its par- 
ticles may be considered as constituting a system of 
parallel forces acting on the body. Now, the mag- 
nitude of the weight of a particle is proportional to 
its mass. Hence, the line of action of the result- 
ant of the parallel forces will approximately pass 
through the centre of inertia. For this reason 
such bodies are said to have a centre of graviltj. 
Strictly speaking, there is no such _ point of 
necessity for every body, since the directions of the 
forces acting on the body are not accurately 
parallel. Hence, it is only approximately that wo 
can say of a body that it has a centre or grarttj% 
On the other hand, everj' piece of matter has, ns is 
shown above, a centre of inertia. For all heavy 
bodies of moderate dimensions it is, however, suf- 
ficiently accurate to assume that the centre of 
inertia and gravity coincide. For example, the 
centre of granty of a uniform homogeneous cylinder 
with parallel ends is the middle point of its axis, 
that of a uniformly thin circular lamina its centre, 
and so on. 

The centre of gravity of a body of moderate 
dimensions may be ai>proximately determined by 
suspending it by a single cord in two difi’erent 
positions, and finding the single point in the body 
which, in both positions, is intersected by the axis 
of the cord. 

The term centre of gi’avity is also used in 
a stricter sense than the one just explained. 
Thus, if a body attracts and is attracteu by all 
other gravitating matter as if its whole mass 
were concentrated in one point, it is said to have a 
true centre of gravity at tiiat point, and the body 
itself is called a ccntrobaric body. A spherical 
shell of uniform gravitating matter attracts" an ex- 
ternal particle as if its whole ma.ss were condensed 
at its centre. Such a body has a tnie centre pf 
gravity. AVhen such a point exists, it necessarily 
coincides with the centre of inertia. 

Centre of Oscillation. —A hemy particle 
suf-pended from a point by a light inextcnsible 
string constitutes what is called a simple or mathe- 
matical ((cndnlum. For such a ((cndulum it is 
easily ((roved that the time of an oscillation from 
side to side of the vertical is proportional to the 
square root of its length for any .small arc of vibra- 
tion. A .simjde ((cndulum i.s, however, a thing of 
thpoiy, ns in all (diysical problems we have to deal 
with a rigid pna.ss, .and not a particle, oscillating 
nl(out a horizontal axis. In a pendulum of thi.s 
kind the time of o.scillation will not vaiy as the 
square root of the length of tlie string, for it is 
obvious that those ((article.s of the body which are 
ne.arcst thy ((oint of 8US(iension will have a tend- 
ency to vibrate more rapidly than those more 
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remote. The former are therefore retarded by the 
latter, while the latter are accelerated - by the 
former. There is thus one particle which will be 
accelerated and retarded to an equal amount, and 
which will therefore move as if it were a simple 
pendulum unconnected -with the rest of the body. 
The point in the body occupied by this particle 
is called the centre of oscillation. 

As all the particles of the body are rigidly con- 
nected, they all vibrate in the same time. Hence 
it follows that the time of vibration of the rigid 
body will be tbe same as that of a simple pendulum, 
called the equivalent or isochronous simple pendu- 
lum, whose length is equal to the distance between 
tbe centres of suspension and oscillation. 

The determination of the centre of oscillation of a 
body requires the aid of the calculus. It may be 
stated, however, that it is always farther from the 
axis of suspension than the centre of inertia, and is 
always in the line joining the centres of suspension 
and oscillation. Let A be the centre of sus- 
pension, B the centre of inertia, and C the 
centre of oscillation, and let AB be equal to A, 
and /j be the radius of gjwation of the body 
about an a.xis through B parallel to the fixed 

B axis, then it is easily shown that 

AC - 

C 

Fig. 3. From this there follows the important pro- 
position that the centres of oscillation and 
suspension are convertible, a proposition which was 
taken advantage of by Kater for the practical 
determination of the force of gravity at any 
station. 

Centre of Percussion.— If a body receive a 
blow which makes it begin to rotate about a fixed 
axis without causing any pressure on the axis, the 
point in which the direction of the blow intersects 
the plane in which the fixed axis and the centre of 
inertia lie is called the centre of percussion. That 
such a point must e.xist is easily sliown by suspend- 
ing a straight rod by a long string attached to one 
end, and striking it with a hammer in different 
points. If the rod is struck near the top the foot 
will move in one direction, and if the blow be 
applied near the foot the top will move in the 
opposite direction. It is thus ertdent that there 
must be some point which does not move at all at 
the instant of the blow. If a line through tliis 
point be reg.arded as an axis of rotation, the point 
at which the body was struck is the centre of per- 
cussion, since no pressure is produced on the axis. 
It is easily proved by means of limber mathematics 
that the centre of percussion witli respect to any 
axis is the same point as the centre of oscillation. 

From what has been said it is obvious that in 
order that no jar may be felt on the hand a cricket 
ball must be hit in the centre of percussion of the 
bat with respect to an axis through the hand. 

There are, it may be mentioned, many positions 
which the axis may have in which there will be no 
centre of percussion. For example, there is_ no 
centre of percussion when the axis is a principal 
a.xis through the centre of inertia. 

Centre of Pressure. — When a plane surface 
is immersed in a fluid at rest, and held in any 
position, the pressures at different points of the 
surface are perpendicular to the surface. These 
pressures may therefore be looked upon as con- 
stituting a system of parallel forces whose resultant 
is the whole pressure. The point at which this 
resultant acts is called the centre of pressure, and 
may be defined as the point at which the direction of 
the single force which is equivalent to the fluid 
pressures on the plane surface meets the surface. 
The resultant action of fluids on a curved surface is 
not always reducible to a single force. The defini- 


tion given above is, therefore, limited to plane 
surfaces. In the case of a heavy fluid it is clear 
that the centre of pressure of a horizontal area 
corresponds with the centre of gravity. When, 
however, the plane is inclined at any angle to the 
surface of the fluid, the pressure is not the same at 
all points, being greater as the depth increases; 
since in the same liquid the pressure varies with 
the depth. In general, the centre of pressure will 
be below the centre of gravity. The determination 
of the centre of pressure requires the use of the 
integral calculus, but special cases may be treated 
by ordinary algebra. In the case of a parallelogram, 
one edge of which is in the surface of the fluid, the 
centre of pressure is at a distance of one-thud up 
the middle line from the base. In the case of a 
triangle, having one side in the surface of the fluid, 
the centre of pressure is at the middle point of the 
median corresponding to the vertex immersed; 
while in the case of a triangle, with its apex in the 
surface, and the base horizontal, the centre of 
pressure is on the median corresponding to the 
vertc.x and at a distance of three-fourths of the 
median from the vertex. 

Centre of Buoyancy. — The pressures which 
act on every point of a surface immereed in a fluid 
can be resolved into horizontal and vertical com- 
ponents. The former balance one another. The 
resultant pressure must therefore be %-ertical ; and, 
as the pressm-e increases with the depth, it is clear 
that the upward pressures must be gi'eater than the 
downward. Hence the resultant pressure on an 
immersed body must be a force acting verticalljr 
upwards. _ Now it is easily shown that the magni- 
tude of this pressure is equal to the weight of the 
fluid displaced. The point in the displaced fluid 
at which the resultant vertical pressure may be 
supposed to act is called the centre of buoyancy, or 
centre of displacement. Hence, we see that when a 
body floats in a fluid, it is kept at rest bj' two 
forces, the weight of the body acting downwards 
througb its centre of gravity, and the weight of the 
fluid acting vertically upwards through its centre 
of gravity, or centre of buoyancy. The relative 

E ositions of the centre of gravity and the centre of 
uoyancy have an important bearing on the safety 
of ships at sea. If the centre of buoyancy be 
above the centre of gravity, the equilibrium is 
stable ; in other words, if the ship is displaced, it 
will tend to return to its original position. If, on 
the other hand, the centre of buoyancy be below 
the centre of gravity, the equilibrium will generally 
be unstable, although a body may float in stable 
equilibrium even if the centre of buoyancy be 
below the centre of gravity, as will be explained 
under the head Metacentre. 

Central Forces. — Central forces are forces 
whose action is to cause a moving body to tend 
towards a fixed point called the centre of force. 
By Neirton’s firet law of motion we know that 
‘every body continues in its state of rest or of 
uniform motion in a straight line, except in so far 
as it is compelled by forces to change that state.’ 
From this we learn that, if the speed of a body 
changes, or if the line of motion be not straight, 
whether the speed be unaltered or not, some force 
must be acting. In the latter case the forces acting 
are called central forces. The doctrine of centr.-il 
forces considei-s the paths which bodies uill describe 
round centres of force, and the varj’ing velocity 
with which they will pass along these paths. It 
investigates the law of the force in order that a 
given curve may be described, and many other 
problems which can only be solved by mathematical 
metliods. Gravity affords the simplest illustration 
of a central force. If a stone be slung from a stiing, 
gravity deflects it from the rectilinear path whicli 
ft would otherwise pursue, and makes it move in a 
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curve called a panibola. Again, the moon is iield 
in her -orbit round the earth hy the action of 
"Hivitv which is constantlv preventing her from 
going off in the line of the tangent to her path at 
anv instant. , , 

in connection 'vlth this sulnect we have to make 
some remarks on what is called cciiiviJ'uQCtl 
tVe have seen that force must always he applied to 
make a hodv move in a curved path. Such a foree 
is called a' centrifugal force, the old erroneous 
notion being tliat bodies have a tendency to fly 
outwards from tlie centre about which they are 
revolving. The u.se of the tenn will, however, cause 
no inconvenience, provided we iuteipret it merely 
a- indicating that, to keep a body moving in a 
curve iu'tcad of in its natural .straight line, a force 
diiocted towards the centre of curvature is always 
reu Hired. 

Many familiar illustrations of the action of the 
so-called centrifugal force will occur to the reader. 
A ball fastened to the end of a string, and whirled 
lound, will, if tlie motion is siifliciontly rapid, at 
last break the string, and fly oil' in a tangential 
path. This is due to the fact that the cohesion of 
the particles of the string are no longer able to 
.supjJly the force necessary to kec]) the ball moving 
iir rts" circular path. For a similar re.ason a fly- 
wheel or a grind.stoire hursts when it is made to 
rotate too rapidly. It is found tliat at a citrve oir 
a railway it rs the outer of the two rails which is 
most worn. This is due to the fact that the orrter 
rail iia.s to supply the force irecessary to keep the 
trains moving rn curved paths. A glass of water 
niay be whirled so rapidly that, even when the 
moirth i.s downwanls, the excess of the centrifugal 
force over the weight of the water is srrflicieirt to 
liruvout the water froiir falling out. Tlie cen- 
trifugal force increases with the velocity. As a 
matter of fact, it can he .shown that wheir a body 
moves in a ciredo of radius r, with velocity r, its 

centrifugal force is — • ]Jy means of this formula 

it can ho ]iroved th.at about ^isth of it.s weight is 
leijuired mcrtdy to kccii a body orr the earth'.s- 
surface at the eipiator. lly this auiouut the weight 
of a body is diminished.^ Now 2!3!) is equal to 17'-. 
Hence it follow.s that if the earth wore to rotate 
seventeen timc-s as fast as it does now, the 
attraction of gravitation w<iuld only just he able at 
the equator to keep bodies from flying oil' its surface. 
If the. rotating body be jdastic, it will swell out in 
all directions iierpendicular to the axis of rotation, 
and assume the form of an oblate spheroid, por 
the same re.a'On the earth itself has assumed 
the form of an oblate spheroid, a re-ult whicli is 
seen on a gi eater scale in the case of Jupiter and 
.Saturn on account of their larger size and more 
rapid rotation. 

UcntrifugJtl. a machine. Sec Cr..\RiFJC.mox. 

Ot'nfriTuiral 'tnd me terms 

used in Ilotany to designate two difl'ercrit kinds of 
le.'if devehjpment or inflorescence, the former tenn 
Is'ing apjdied when the rlevelopmerit proceed.s from 
the apex towards the base of the axis or leaf, and 
the latter when it is froiir the lease ujrwards towards 
the api'X. .Si-e l.f.Af. IXFl.or.VtsCKNCK. 
Conlrirngnl Forre, See Ciintuk. 
Ontrlpcfnl Foroo. .“^oe Ci:sTi!r„ 

. ('tTJtltin'ylri (‘a hmidred nrerr’), a college of 
justice in ancient l!ome, which had jrrrisdiction in 
civil e.asf-s. It has iK-err strpposoil that the Irodv 
i was originally mmle trp of three delegates from each 
of the thirty-live iiilM.-.. There were 180 members 
in the time of Airgustus, .and under the cnijierors it 
incrv.vscd in imimitancc, as it bcr.arne tire onlv 
‘•o-uc loft for the display of jrrdictal eloquence 

of legal krrowl'slge. 


Ceiltlirioil (Lat. ccntiirio, from cciiiiim, ‘a 
liuiidred’), a Roman officer comm.anding a ceiitiiry 
or company of foot-soldiers. There were sixty 
centurions in a Legion (q.v.). 

Ccorl. a Avord which occurs frequently in the 
law's before the Norman Conquest under somewhat 
vaO'ing senses, but substantially meaning an ordi- 
nary freeman not of noble bii-th. His po.sition 
orailuallv sank in social status -until it hardly 
(iitfered h'om thitt of the serf, save that the ccorl had 
the right of choosing his own master in accordance 
with the law of Athelstan, which required even- 
landle.ss man to find himself a lord. He_ still 
remained ‘ law- worthy,’ and paid his xver-gild of 
tu'O luinelred shillings'; but part of his freedom had 
disappeared, and ultimately Ins condition developed 
into tlie complete rillcnagc characteristic of feudal- 
ism. On the other hand, ceorls who possessed land 
often contrived to force their way_ into a higher 
social class, that of the tlicgns, a kind of nobility 
of service u'ho may be rouglily put as equivalent to 
the I'nights of the period after the Conquest. A 
ceorl with 5 hides (GOO acres) of land was ‘thegn- 
worthy.’ The name ceorl does not occur _ in 
Domesday — the very degradation of the nieaning 
of the word chud in 'modern usage is but a part oi 
the historical degradation of the social class ivhich 
it denoted. 

Ceos (sometimes called by the Italianised name 
of ^ca or Tzla ), one of the Cyclades, in the rffgcan 
Sea, 14 miles off' the Attic coast. It is 1.3 miles 
long, 8 broad, and .30 sq. m. in area. The central 
ami culminating point is Mount Elia.S; 1803 feet 
high. It is fairiy fertile, raising fniit, u'ine, honey, 
and valonia. The population is 4311, of W'hom 4295 
lielong to the cajiital, Zea or Ceos. In ancient 
times Ceos was noted ns the birthplace of the poets 
Simonides and Bacchylides, and the j)hy.sicinn 
Erasistmtus ; and the Cean laws were famous for 
their excellence. 

CeplialaspiS) a genus of fossil Ganoid lishes, 
of wfiich sLx species have been described, two 
belonging to the Upper Silurian, and four to the 
Devonian measures. The head was protected hy 
a large ganoid i)late, sculptured externally Avitli 
cii-cular radiating markings. The shield was pro- 
duced into a horn at each posterior corner, and bore 
a median and posterior doreal spine. Agassiz 
g.ave the name ccphalnsins ( ‘bnckler-headed’j from 
this extraordinary covering, wliich has ver.v much 
the appearance of, and was formerly su])posed_ to 
be, the cephalic shield of .an As.aphus or Trilohitc. 
The Ijody w.as covered witli rhomboidal enamelled 
sc.ales, .and fumished with doisal and pectoral lins : 
it terniin.ated in .a large unsymmetric.al tail. In a 
graphic description of this 'fossil in liis Old lied 
,V((iidsfo)ic, l^liflcr thus sketches the general appear- 
ance of the anim.al : ‘ Has the reader ever seen a 
.s.addler’s cutting-knife— a tool u-ith a cre.“cent- 
shaped blailc, and the handle fixed transi'cmely in 
the centre of it« conc.ave side? In general outline, 
the cephal.a.sj)i.s resemble-, this tool ; the crescent- 
sh.apcd blade i-e])resenting the head, the traiisvei-se 
baudle the \)ody.’ 'Die cndo-skelcton was m.ainly 

c. avtil.aginou«, ret.aining the notochord through life. 
The flexible body, a-s-iisted by the largo fail and 
the fin-*, would give tlie ccphalasiiis the power of 
moving rapidly through tile water. Being a pre- 

d. aceous ii-.h, it mu.st have been a formidable enemy 
to it.s av-ociates in the I’aheozoie se.as, for, besides 
it'_ Wwer of rajiid motion, the .sharji margin of its 
shield probably did the work of ,a vigorou‘-ly buried 
javelin, .as in the. sword-fish. Ptcraspiu, A.s'teroleiiis 
(20 to 30 feet in length), Scaphaspis, Auchcim-spis, 
and a numher of other genera, ,aie united in the 
same family as Cephalaspis. .See Ray Lankestcr, 
A Moiwgrtijdt of the Fhhes of the Old lied Hand- 
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stone ill Britain, part i. ‘ CM3haIaspiil;e ’ (Lond. 
1S6S-70); E. H. Traquair, The Ganoids of the 
British' Carboniferous System (Palreont. Society, 
Lond. 1877 ). 

Ceplialodiscus, one of the most cniions and 
interesting organisms dredged by tlie Challenger 
expedition. It was found in the Strait of Magellan, 
was lirst supposed to be a compound Ascidian, was 
monographed ( 1887.) by Professor M'Intosh as one 
of the Polyzoa (section Aspidophora), but is re- 
garded by j\Ir Harmer as closely allied to that mar- 
vellous vertebrate-like woi . ’1 ’ ’ ■ ^ 

The organisms form a 

brownish colony, measuring in some cases 9 inches 
by 6, and including a great number of little indi- 
rtduals, protected by a membranous, flexible invest- 
ment or house. Each individual resembles Balano- 
glossus (and also in part backboned animals) in 
many important points, such as («) the presence of 
mil-slits ; (b) the existence of a notochord as a 
dorsal outgi-owth from the gut, growing forwards 
into the anterior region or proboscis; and (c) the 
possession of a doreal centoai nervous system, most 
richly developed in the middle region (or collar), 
but extending on to the proboscis. As another 
apparent connecting link between invertebrates 
and vertebrates, Cephalodisous is of the greatest 
zoological interest. See zoology of the voyage of 
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modified to form a funnel through which water is 
squirted. Two or four gills are present in tlie usual 
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Cuttle-fish [Sepia officinalis), swimming and at rest. 

mantle-cavity. AVhile the ancient forms lived in 
shells, the Pearly Nautilus alone remains in this 
state, the shell being in all other cases internal and 
degenerate. The eyes are peculiarly large, and 
their ferocious aspect has earned for many common 
forms the title ot ‘ devil-fish.’ The mouth in the 
midst of the ‘ arms ’ is equipped with paiTOt-like 
teeth, and with a rasping ribbon on the tongue. The 
central nervous systenr, with its closely associated 
ganglia, is surrounded bj' a protective cai'tilagin- 
ous sheath, analogous, though in no way homolo- 
gous, with a vertebrate brain-box. The sexes are 
separate. The structure and life of these animals 
will be discussed under the more familiar title 
Cuttlefish ; only the general characters, classifica- 
tion, and distribution are here noticed. 

Classification . — The Cephalopoda include two 
distinct orders, one represented by the Pearly 
Nautilus, the other by all the other living forms, 
which are again divided into Octopoda and Deca- 
poda, according to the number of the ‘arms.’ 


Dibbanchiata. 


Tetrabbanchiata. 


H.M.S. Challenger, Part Ixii. ; Report on Cephalo- 
diseus, by Professor W. C. iNl'Intosh and Mr S. F. 
Harmer. 

Ceplialonia (Homeric, Same or Samos), the 
largest of the seven Ionian Islands (q.v.), lies 
opposite the entrance of the Gulf of Lepanto or 
Corinth. It is irregular in shape, with a maximum 
length of 30 miles, and an area of 302 sq. m. Pop. 
(1879) 80,543. The surface is mountainous, in one 
point attaining 5310 feet ; the soil for the most part 
thin, and w'ater scarce. The inhabitants, however, 
have planted vineyards wherever the grape will 
' grow, and currants and olive-oil are also produced 
for export. The capital is Argostoli (q.v.). 

Ccphalo'poda ( Gr. , ‘ head-footed ’), the highest 
class of molluscs, and in some respects tlie Ingiiest 
invertebrates. They are usually large animals, 
e.xclusively marine, with well-developed _ bead- 
region, but (as the quaint name suggests) with the 
‘ foot ’ or ventral surface grown round the mouth, 
and split up into ‘arms,’ which (witli one excep- 
tion ) bear suckers. Another part of the foot as I 


Two gills, kidneys, auricles. Four gills, kidneys, auricles. 

Eight or ten sucker-bearing Numerous, without suckers, 
arms. 

Shell rudimentary or absent, Shell well developed, external, 
never external, in one ca.se ch.anibered. 
chambered. 

An ink-bag. No hik-bag. 

A completely closed funnel. A .split funnel. 

Distribution . — Most species occur in wann and 
temijerate seas, but those found in the colder watem 
seem much more prolific. The Tetrabranchiata are 
the older forms, and begin in the Silurian, whereas 
the Dibranchiata first appear in Triassic times. 
The Ammonites (q.v.) are the most fainiliar re- 
presentatives of the former, the Belemnites (q.v.) 
of the latter. 

See especially Cdttlefish, Nautilus, Belemxite, 
Ammonite; .also Calamarv, Octopus, Sepia, .Squid; 
On’en, Memoir of the Pearly Nautilus (1SS&)-, Ferussac 
and D’Orbigny, Histoirc naturelle clcs Ctphulopodcs (2 
vols. Paris, 1835-48); Hoyle, Challenger Report on 
Cephalopoda. 

Ccplialoptera, a name fomierij- n.seJ for a 
genus of rays. See Ray. 

CepllissilS, one of the tavo rivers which water 
the Athenian plain. It rises on the avestern slope 
of IMount P.entelicus and tlie southern side of 
Mount Fames, and flows past Athens on the west 
into the Saronic Gulf near Ph.alenmi. 
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Ccpola. See Bandfish. 

€<‘rain' (Skraxg), the largest island of the 
.••ontheni Moluccas, lies NE. of Ainhoyna,_ to wncli 
Dutch residency it helonjts, aTid is divided into 
fJrcat and Xittlc Ceram hy the Isthmus of_ Tanino. 
Area, GOOo sq. m. ; pop. 195,000. The island i.s 
one of the lea.st exidored in the archipelago, and 
comparatively little is known of the interior, 
which is, moreover, hut scantily jiopnlated, the 
great mass of the people, luo.stly native Alfuros 
and immigrant Malav.s, inhahiting the coast 
\-illages. Much of the' Eland is veiy fertile. A 
mountain-chain nins through the countia’, reach- 
ing in Xusa Keli some 11,000 feet. The chief 
exports arc s.ago, iron, timber, earthenware, birds 
of Paradise, dried fish, edible nests, iSrc. 

€cram'ics(Gr. l-cramo^, ‘ potter’s clay ’), a term 
used to design.ate the department of pla.stic art 
which comprises all objects made of clay, such as 
vases, cups, has-.i-rilievi, cornices, and the like. See 
POITF.IiY. 

Cttrastcs, or Horxed Viper, a genus of 
seqients of the family Viperida*, distinguislied hy a 
broad dejircssed heart-shaped head, the scales of 
wliich are similar to those of the hack, and jiartic- 
ularly remarkable for the development of one of 
the scales of each eyelid into a spine or horn, often 
of considerable length. The tail is verj' distinct 
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ally compressed body with lar^e scales, and pos- 
se4es verj' unfish-like limbs with a central jointed 
axis and 'lateral pieces. It lives in muddy water 
often containing much decaying vegetable matter. 
In this medium it does not lind the gill-respiration 
sufficient, and conies to the surface to take gulps of 
.air into the swimming-bladder, which functions as 
a bin". It eats leaves and other parts of plants. 
At nights Cenatodus sometimes leaves the w.ater, 
and moves along the river-bank. The expulsion 
of air from its .air-bladder or lung is supposed to 
account for a gnintiii" noise then often he.ard. 
In the diy season it buries itself in the mud. 



Honied Viiior (Cemrtes ridi/arh). 

from tlio body. Tliis genus is exclusively African, 
and very venomous. There is iirohahly only one 
specie-.. Cerastes a'/)!/jitiaciis or eonn/tas, the Honied 
1 iper of tlio north of Africa, c.alled Cerastes by 
tlie .ancients, the name being derived from the 
(’.reek /.eras, ‘ .a hom.’ It was correctly described 
by the _ tr.aveller Bruce, but his description was for 
some time regarded with incredulity, 

<'orafc (Eat. cera, ‘w.ax’), a compound of w.ax 
with other oily and medicinal sub.stance.s in such 
projiortions as to ii.ave the consistence of an Oint- 
ment (q.v.). Simple corate is made by melting 
together (i jiarts of olive-oil, 3 of white wax, and 1 
of siienimeeti. 

C<;r«ili(cs, .a genus_ of Ammonites (q.v.) 
peculiar to, and cli.aracteristic of, the Trias. 

t'orat'otlus. the Queensland mud-fish, one of 
the remarkable sub-class of double breathei-s or 
JJijiiati. 'rhe n.ame w.as originally used for the 
fo'ril po-se—oi-s of certain tooth-pl.a'tcs found in the 




Ccratodas. 

TiiaH-ie and .lura-ric .strata, and to this genus the 
(biccnslnnd survivor, wliich hits similar dental 
anang.micntp was teferied when discovered in 1S70 
/...rro meiofo j. the loc.al name. Tlie fis], m.av 
isc.asionally atlam a Icngtli of six bet, has a later- 


Liinb of Ceratodus. 

The flesh is much esteeniedj and compared tvith 
.salmon. This interesting animal will be discussed, 
in its more technical relations, along with its 
neighbour genera — ^Lopidosiren and Protoptenis — 
under the title Mud-fishes. 

€crafonia. See Caror. 

CcrllCl’liS, in Greek Mytliolo"}', the many- 
headed dog— according to Hesiod, tlie offspring, of 
Typh.aon and Echidna — who guarded the portal of 
the infernal rerions. Later writem describe him .as 
only three-heaned, with the tail and mane composed 
of .seiqients, though the poets sometimes encumber 
him with a hundred heads. Orpheus charmed him 
by the magic of his lyre, and Hercules overcame 
him by strength .and dragged him to the upper 
world. 

Cerca'ria, the technic.al name .apjilied to an 
cmbiyonic form of many flukes. In all the two- 
suckered flat parasitic wonns (the Distomea; 
division of Trematodes) the development is indirect 
or circuitous. The eggs develoi) into embiTOs, 
which, iiistead of growing into adults, produce 
asexually one or more sets of iiiteriiiedi.ate forms. 
The final form, produced more or less directly from 
the embryo, is called a cercaria, and grows iqi into 
the adult fluke. Itdiffei-s from the adult in hartng 
only rudiments of reproductive organs, in possessing 
eye-spots, and in lieing (except in one genus) 
equipped with a veiy movable tail. It is { 1 ) horn 
within some host, such .as a water-snail ; (2) leaves 
this .and swims freely in the w.ater; (3) becomes 
sluggish, and enters a' second host, or fixes itself op 
some foreign body. In this state it loses its tail 
and encapsules itself, and does not experience any 
further change till (i) it or its liost is eaten by a 
vertebrate, within which the cercaria becoincs an 
adult and .se.xiial fluke, prom tlie latter the em- 
bryos which eventually enter the fii-st-mentioned 
host arise. Sometime.s the life-histoiy is simpler, 
but in all c.ases the cerc.aiia is the form produced 
(generally indirectly) by the original embiyo, and 
developing into the adult. See Pi.UKE. 

€crci.s. See Juda.s’ Tree. 

(lorcopitlic'cus (Gr., ‘ t.ail-.ape ’), a genus of 
Monkeys (q.v.). 

€cre. See Bii.i,. 

Ocroa'Ha. or Cereal Gras.se.s, so named 
from Ceres (q.v.), are the ])lant.s which produce 
grain or corn ; in strictne-s, all the species of 
grasses (Graminc;e) cultivated for the sake of their 
seed ns an article of food. They arc nbo c.alled 
Corn-idants or Bread-pl.ant.--; but in this wide 
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popular sense the term cereal ceases, to have any 
Dotanical limits, and includes plants of -n-holly 
distinct orders, notably Buckwheat (natural 
order', Polygonace,'e ), and Quinoa (Chenojiodi- 
acere), &c. ; even the Lotus of the Nile, the TTc- 
ioria regia, and other species of water-lilies might 
thus be added to the list. 

The cereals proper do not belong to any particular 
tribe of the gi'eat order of grasses, but the employ- 
ment of particular species as bread-plants seems to 
have been determined cliiefly by the supiei'ior size of 
the seed, or by the facility of procuring it in suffi- 
cient quantity, and of freeing it from its unedible 
envelopes. The inost extensively cultivated gi-ains 
are Wheat (Triticum), Barley (Hordeum), Rye 
(Secale), Oats (Avena), Rice (Oryza), Maize or 
Indian Corn jZea), different kinds of Millet 
(Setaria, Panicum, Paspalum, Pennisetum, and 
Penicillaria), and Durra or Guinea Corn ( Sorghum 
or Andropogon). These have all been cultivated 
from time immemorial, and there is great uncer- 
tainty as to the number of species to which tlie many 
exitying varieties belong;' their original forms and 
native countries often cannot confidently be deter- 
mined. Barlej', oats, and lye are the grains of the 
coldest regions, tlie cultivation of the former two 
extending even within the arctic circle. "Wheat is 
next to these, and in the warmer regions of the 
temperate zone its cultivation is associated with 
that of maize and rice, whicli are extensively culti- 
vated within the tropics. The millets belong to 
wpni climates, and durra is tropical or sub -tropical. 
Rice is the food of a greater number of the human 
race than any otlier kind of grain. See Corn, 
Barley, Maize, Millet, Rice, Wheat, and 
other separate articles. 

• Cerebration, Unconscious. There can be 
no doubt that molecular changes in the cerebnim 
acoompan}’’ all our conscious mental processes. The 
doctrine of unconscious cerebration as stated by 
Carpenter, Laycock, and othem, holds that similar 
changes may go on in the edrebram without any 
consciousness on our part, until the fully elaborated 
mental result is presented. It is an every-day 
experience tliat after one has been in vain trying to 
recall some name or incident, it will suddenly flash 
into the mind when one is thinking of some entirely 
different subject. According to Carpenter the cere- 
brum put in action by our consciousness has gone 
on working automatically but unconsciously, until 
the processes accompanying the mental operation 
of remembering the name or incident have been 
completed. This is the physiological statement 
corresponding to the psychological doctrine that the 
mind may undergo modifications without being 
conscious of the process until the new combination 
is presented to consciousness. See Consciousness, 
Mind. ' 

Cerebro-spinal Fluid is a clear, almost 
colourless, sli^itly alkaline fluid, closely^ resem- 
bling lymph in its composition, but containing less 
albumen. It is contained partly within the ventric- 
ular system of the hrain, and in part in the loose 
connective tissue ( subai'achnoid meshwork), which 
lies between the Arachnoid and Pia, Mater (q.v.), 
being continued from this latter situation along 
the lymphatic sheaths, which closely invest all 
the lilood-vessels in the substance of the brain 
and spinal cord. The spaces whicli contain it com- 
municate with the lymphatics of the head and of 
the nerves, and with the venous sinuses in the 
dura mater. Its main function, besides that of 
removing waste products, is to equalise the pressure 
within the skull. As the blood pressure increases 
that of the cerebro-spinal fluid diminishes, and vice 
versA. As the brain atropbies it is replaced by a 
proportionate increase in the fluid. In some dis- 


eases, such as acute and chronic Hydrocephalus 
(q.v.), it is greatly increased, and then it becomes 
a cause of atrophy of the brain. Its value as a 
water-cushion in diminishing the violence of shock 
from external injury has been already referred to 
at Brain. Cerebro-spinal means pertaining to the 
brain and spinal coixl together, to the cerebro- 
spinal system. Por Cerebro-spinal Meningitis, see 
Meningitis. 

Cerebrmn. See Brain. 

Ceremonies, Master of the, an officer at 
court, instituted by James I. for the reception of 
ambassadors and dignitaries. The same name came 
to be used for the supreme authority on etiquette 
at public assemblies at Bath and elsewliere; Beau 
Nash (q.v.) being the most memorable. 

Coreopsis (Gr., ‘ wax-face’), a genus of birds 
of the family Anatidie, to which the New Holland 
goose (G. Jioufc hollandim) belongs. This bird has 
been known since the southei'n shores of Australia 
were first visited by navigators. There, and on the 
adjacent islands, they were found in great abund- 
ance ; and so little were they acquainted witli the 
danger to be apprehended from man, that tlie 
earlier navigators easily supplied themselves with 
fresh provisions by knocking them down with 
sticks. The flight is slow and heavy, and the 
bird is naturally liecoming less abundant, The cere 
(see Bill) is remarkably large, whence the name. 

Cerc^ the Roman name of the gi'eat Greek 
goddess Demeter, the protectress of agriculture and 
the fruits of the earth. Her worship was borrowed 
by the Romans from Sicily. Her first temple in 
Rome was vowed by the dictator A. Postumius 
Albinus (496B.C.), to avert a famine with which 
the city was threatened. _ A great festival, with 
games, the Ccrealia, iras instituted in her honoiii', 
and her worship acquired gi'eat importance in the 
! city. The decrees of the senate were deposited 
i in her temple for the inspection of the tribunes 
of the people. See Demeter. 

Ceres, one of the Planetoids (q.v.), and the 
fii-st of them that was discovered. It was firet seen 
by Piazzi at Palermo, Januai'y 1, 1801, and is 
sometimes visible to the naked eye, looking like a 
star between the seventh and eighth magnitudes. 

CercilS, a large genus of Cactacere (q.v.), con- 
taining many of the most imposing forms of the 
order, both as respects vegetation and flowering. 
C. gigantem reaches a height of 60 feet, often un- 
branched, its tall pillars giving an extraordinary 
character to the landscape of New Mexico, while 
the allied C. peruvianus (36 feet) takes its place in 
Peru. Others have thin snake-like branches ( C. 
flagclliformis), while the short ohconical C. senilis 
is covered with long silky hairs. Many have 
splendid flowers, and of these C. speciosissimus with 
scarlet or puiplish flowere is often cultivated, while 
C. grandiflorus is the well-known night-flowering 
cactus. Tlie fmits are often much esteemed. For 
illustration, see Cactus. 

Cerignola, a town of Italy, 22 miles SE. of 
Foggia ny rail, with manufactures of linen, and a 
trade in almonds and cotton. The Spaniards’ deci- 
sive viotoiy over the French here in 1503 established 
Spain’s supremacy in Naples. Pop. 22,659. 

Ccri'go, the southennnost of the seven Ionian 
Islands (q.v.), now officially known again by its old 
Greek name of Cgthcra, is separated from the coast 
of Morea by a nanow strait. Area, 107 sq. m. ; 
pop. (1879) 13,259. It is mostly banen and moun- 
tainous in some parts ; but corn, vrine, and olives 
and fraits are raised. Capsali is the capital. In 
ancient times the island was sacred to Venus, as 
the land that received the goddess when she arose 
from the sea. 
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C’crillthns. a heretic who lived at the close_ of 
the upoptolic hilt of M'houi we have nothing 
hotter than uncertain and confused accounts. He 
is f-aid to iiave heen a native of Alexandria. Ho 
pa-ssed from Egypt into Asia Minor, and lived in 
Ephesus contemporaneously ( according to the 
heliei of the church) with tlie aged apostle John. 

It is related hv Irciueus, on the authority of 
Polvcnrp, tliat ^John held the heretic in such 
dete.station that, on a certain occasion, when he 
encountered Cerinthus in the baths of Ephesus, he 
immediately left tlie haths, saying to those about 
him : ‘ Let 'us fly, le.«t the bath fall on us, since 
Cerinthus is within, the enemy of the truth.’ It is 
also said by Irenanis that the Gospel by St John 
was written in direct opposition to the tenets of 
Cerinthus. He held that the world was not made 
by the higliest God, but by .some angel or power far 
removed from and ignorant of the Supreme Being. 
He is also said to have held coaree and sensual 
millcn.arian views, to have believed tlie Jewish 
ceremonial law to be in part binding upon 1 
Christians, and to Iiave taught that the Divine ' 
Spirit was first united with the man Je.sus in his 
baptism by John. Cerinthus being, so far as is I 
known, the oldest teacher of Judaico-Gnostic prin- I 
ciples, and, according to Neander, ‘ the intermedi- I 
ate link between the Judaising and Gnostic sects,’ 
there would naturally be a greater incongmity and 
want of harmony in'his system than in the later 
dcvelnpmcnt.s of Gnosticism (q.v.). 

Cci'idlilllil, a genus of Prosobranchiate Gas- i 
tcropods, and type of a large family, Cerithiadic. | 
The shell is rough, iialced, spiral, elongated, with 
many coils, and witli an oval onlioue aperture which 
has a short canal in front. Tlio species of this ' 
family are numerou.s (1-10), most of them maiine, 
but many inhabiting e.stuaries and brackish 
rather than salt water ; some are found in lakes 
and rivers. A few belong to temperate climates, 
but most of them are tropical, and in mangrove 
swanijis they particularly abound. The fossil 
.specie.' are very numerous, and almost all limited 
to the Tertiary formations. C. vuUjatum, over .six 
inches in height, is often seen in Italian markets. 

Cerium (sym. Ce, cq. 92) is a rare met.al 
found in cerito and a few other minerals. It 
is a ^yhite metal, has not been obtained in any 
qu, amity, is not therefore emidoyed in any manu- 
lacture, and forms two basic oxides and a numerous 
class of salts. The nitrate and oxalate of cerium 
have been employed in the vomiting of pregnancy, 
their action being somewhat similar to that of the 
.subnitrate of bismuth. Cerium biscuits arc Id.scuits 
containing a small projKirtion of the oxalate, and 
they form a verj- convenient medium for the 
a<lminibtratinn of the .salt. Ccriic or OchrOilc is 
tin; siUe.ate of cevinm, and is found a.s a mineral 
in gneiss, near Biddarhytta, in M'cstmanland in 
Sweden. 

C’cro.\'yloii. Sec iV.\x P.\lm. 

Corro'fo, a cathedral city of South It.alv, on a 
slojic of the Apennines, M miles NXW. of Benc- 
vento. Poj). .5129. 

Cerro tie Pa.sco. the capital of the Pemvian 
department of Junin, .stands at an elevation of 
l l,27t) feet, 13S miles XE. of Lima. Near it are 
Mime of the richest .silver-mine.s on the continent. 
The chinate is cheerlC's and inelcment. Pop, 7000, 
mostly Indians and half hrecds. 

<'rrro <.'or«lo, a jdateau in Mexico, the mo.st 
easterly on the route irom Vera Cruz to the c.aintal. 
Here, on Pith April 1SI7, the Americans totally 
defeated the Mexicans. 

Corro Largo, a depanment in the XE. of 
LnijniaVi Wi ll with .savannahs aiul 


forests. Area, 5735 sq. ni. ; pop. (18S4) 36,000, 
chiefly engaged in cattle-raising. Capital, Cerro 
Largo or Melo; pop. 5000. 

Ccrfaldo, a town of Central Italy, 19 miles 
SIV. of Florence (37 by rail). It is noteworthy 
as tlie residence of Boccaccio, who was born and 
died here. His house is still standing, much as it 
was in the poet’s time. Pop. 2500. 

Certiliidae, a f.amily of birds, generally placed 
in the great order Insessores or P.isseres. They are 
best known by their most typical representatives 
the Ci-eepers (q.v.). They are widely distributed 
birds, absent however from the Ethiopian and 
neo-tropical regions, and the family includes twelve 
genera and about fifty species. They are expert 
climbei’s, and feed on insects. 

Certificate, in the law of England and of the 
United States, is a written statement by a person 
having a public or official status concerning some 
matter within bis knowledge and authority. There 
are a gieat many classes of such certificates — e.g. 
certificate of charge upon land ; certificate of tlio 
chief-clerk in Chancery proceedings, which is practi- 
cally a report of what the clerk lias done ; certificate 
of (iisebarge of a debtor in liquidation ; certific.ate 
of incorpor.ation under the Companies Acts ; certifi- 
cate of mortg.age on ships under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts ; certificate of naturalisation. In 
the United States, the word is commonly applied to 
any formal statement made bj' a public sen-ant in 
the execution of his duty, as by a collector of taxes, 
a postmaster, &c. See Chakacter. 

Certification, in the law of Scotland, signifies 
j the judicial assur.ance given to a party of the 
j course to be followed by the judge in ease he 
. disobeys the will of a summons, or other writ or 
I order of the court. Reiterated contumacy on the 
! part of the defender was at one time punished with 
conrisc<ation of his property (1449, chap. 29), but 
now certification merely means that if he fails to 
appear in the usual manner, the judge decern, 
or pronounce judgment against him. 

Ccrtiora'ri is the writ hy udiich, since the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt and the con- 
sequent disuse of the better knoum writ haheas 
corpus, causes arc removed from inferior courts of 
record into the High Court of Justice. This is a 
inatter of considerable import.ance to the commer- 
cial public. .Such removal is either before or after 
judgment in the inferior court. IBefore judgment 
certiorari is competent as tort, in .all cases 
except where the sum .sued for is less than £5. 
Either n.arty can remove the cause, but, where the 
sum is le.=s than £20, the defendant must give bis 
sureties for the debt and costs. The removal must 
be within six weeks after appearance of defendant. 
In the superior court the plaintilF must make a 
frc.«b statement of claim. The certiorari is obeyed 
by sending up the original record. Under tiic 
Judicature Acts there is a further power of removal 
when any defence or counter-claim is set up wliicli 
is bcj'ond the jurisdiction of the inferior court. In 
the county courts, where the action on contract is 
above £20, or on tort above .£5, the. defendant has 
a general right to certiorari on security for co.sts. 
NVhero the discretion of the superior court is 
appealed to, such considerations as the difficulty 
qt legal points, the improbability of obtaining an 
imp.aftial jury, are import.ant. After jndgnicnt, 
I certioniri is often applied for by the succc.ssful 
pl.aintiff for purposes of execution, where the 
pei'sou or qllecis of the defendant cannot be found 
j in the jurisdiction of the inferior court. Certiorari 
j limy also be_ obtained as of right bv the crown to 
j remove an imlictmcni in a crimina'l c.aii.so to the 
I Queen’s Bench Division or the Central Criminal 
I Court. This writ used also to be of right to jirivnte 
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pvosecutoi's, but since the institution of the Court 
of Criminal Appeal it is necessary to show cause, 
as in a civil case from the county courts, and to 
give security. 

In the United States, certiorari is generally pro- 
vided for hy statute, hut where no such provision is 
made, or no other mode of review of the proceedings 
of an inferior court has been provided by statute, 
any superior court exercising common law jurisdic- 
tion has an inherent right to issue tliis writ. It is 
used in both civil and criminal cases to bring the 
whole record of the inferior tribunal before a 
superior court, to determine whether the former 
has proceeded within its jurisdiction, and also to 
enable substantial justice to be done wliener'er an 
inferior tribunal has failed to proceed according to 
the requirements of the law. It is used as an 
original process to remove a cause, and change 
venue, only where the superior court is satisfied 
that an impartial trial will not otbenvise be had. 

Certo'sa di Pavi'a, a celebrated Carthusian 
monasteiw, 5 miles N. of Pavia, was founded in 
1396 by Giovanni Gideiizzo Visconti, first Duke of 
Milan, in atonement for the murder of liis uncle. 
The church is a splendid structure in the form of a 
Latin cross, the ground-plan being 252 feet long 
by 177 feet broad. The richly sculptured facade, 
designed by Borgognone, was commenced in 1473. 
The building is made up of various stjdes, but the 
Pointed prevails in the interior, wliich is decorated 
with frescoes, paintings, &c., and contains a gor- 
geous high-altar, the mausoleum of the founder, 
and several monuments. After the battle of Pavia 
(1525), Francis I._ was for three days a prisoner at 
the- Certosa, which, since the dissolution of the 
monasteries, has been constituted a national 
monument. The name ccrtosa is a form of Car- 
thusian (q.v.), and is used of other monasteries 
of the order, as that to the south of Florence. 

Cevil'liicil is ear-wax, the yellow waxy matter 
which is secreted by certain glands lying in the 
passage that leads from the external opening of the 
ear to the membrane of the tympanum. It lubri- 
cates the passage and entangles particles of dust 
and small insects, preventing them from getting 
farther in. See Ear. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, the 
author of Don Quixote, was born at Alcala de 
Henares in 1547. ■ His birthday is unknown, but 
he was baptised on the 9th of October. He was a 
descendant of a famity that traced its origin back 
to the 10th century through a line of Castilian 
nobles, of whom one was the renowned warrior 
Nuixo Alfonso, whose grandson took the surname 
of Cervantes from the old castle of San Servando, 
or Ceivantes, near Toledo. It was borne with 
honour by many church dignitaries, soldiere, and 
magistrates of the 14th and 15th centuries, but at 
the birth of the man who gave it immortality it 
had ceased to be one of the prominent names of 
Spain. The name of Saavedra came into the poet’s 
branch of the family by marriage in tlie 15th 
century. Of Cervantes personallv we know little 
or nothing beyond what lie himself tells us, but of 
the events of his life there is a tolerably coinjilete 
record. The story of his having studied at Sala- 
manca is improbable; all we know of bis edu- 
cation is that Juan Lopez de Hoyos, a professor 
of belles-lettres at iladrid, calls him his ‘dearly 
beloi'ed pupil.’ The first known iiroductions of 
his pen appeared in 1569 in a collection of pieces 
on the death of the queen, edited by the pro- 
fes.sor. Early in the same year he passed over into 
Italy in the service of Cardin.al Giulio Acquaviva, 
but shortly afterwards enlisted as a soldier under 
the command, it would appear, of Jlarc Anton 3 ’- 
Colonna. At the battle of Lepanto he was in 


the thick of the fight, and received three severe 
gunshot wounds, by one of which his left hand and 
arm were permanentlj^ disabled. After having seen 
some further service against the Turks in 'funis, 
he was returning to Spain in 1575 with letters 
of recommendation to the king from Don John of 
Austria and the Viceroy of Sicily, when the galley 
he sailed in was captured by Algerine consairs, 
and with his brother Rodrigo and several others 
he was carried into Algiers. He remained in 
captivity five years, during which he made four 
daring attempts to escape, and lived in almost 
daily expectation of death or torture. It was not 
for 'himself alone that he sought freedom. No 
nobler stoiy of unselfish lieroism has ever been 
told than that in the depositions of his fellow 
captives at Algiers, where they testify to his self- 
devotion, his dauntless spirit, and his generosity, 
and with touching earnestness strive to give ex- 
pression to their own gratitude, love, and admira- 
tion. In 1580 he was ransomed by the charity 
of the Redemptorist Fathers and the devotion 
of Ids family, u’hich reduced itself to poverty 
to provide tlie sum required ; and rejoining Ins 
old regiment in Portugal, he served in the expe- 
dition to the Azores under the Marquis of Santa 
CiTiz. The storj' of a liaison with a Portuguese 
ladj’ is an invention of the biographers to account 
for a certain Isabel de Saai’edra mentioned in 
an official document of 1605 as his natural 
daughter. There is no other evidence of her 
existence, and if this is to be relied upon she 
was born after his marriage, and nearly two j'ears 
after his return from Portugal. At the close 
of the war he retired from military life and 
turned his attention to literature. His first work 
was the Galatea, a pastoral romance of the same 
class as the Diana of Montemaj'-or and the Filida 
of his friend Montalvo. It was printed at Alcahi 
in 1585 — not, as is commonly said, Madrid, 1584. 
While it was passing through the press he married, 
and for two or three j'ears strove to gain a liveli- 
hood by writing for the stage. He produced between' 
twentj' and thirty plays, of which two onlj', the 
Nnmuncia and the Trato do Argcl,_have survived ; 
but from his own account it is plain that, though 
not ill received, thej' failed to attract, and that 
he was driven to seek some other emploj'ment. 
In 1587 he migrated to Seville, where he obtained 
the post of deputy-purveyor to the fleet. In 1594 
he was aiipointed a collector of revenues for the 
kingdom of Granada ; but in 1597, failing to make 
up the sum due to the treasury, he was sent to 
prison at Seville. He was released, however, on 
giving securitj' for the balance, but not reinstated ; 
nor can the government be charged with undue 
hai-shness, for though no stain attaches to his 
integi-itj', it is clear that as a business-like official 
he Avas not faultless. He remained some time 
longer at Seville, but nothing is known of his 
movements from 1599 to 1603. Local tradition 
maintains that he Avrote Don Quixote in prison 
at Argamasilla in La Mancha ; but it has nothing 
to support it save the fact that Argamasilla is 
Don Quixote’s village. In 1603 he Avas living at 
Valladolid ; in September 1604 leaA'e AA’as granted 
to print the first part of Don Quixote, and early 
in January 1605 the book came out at Madrid. 

It is commonij' asserted that its reception aa’Us cold ; 
but the trath is that it leaped into popularity at 
once. "Within a month tAA-o pirated editions Avere 
in the press at Lisbon ; by the autumn five editions 
bad been published ; and Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza paraded the streets as familiar characters 
in the pageants at Valladolid that sprinm By a 
minoritj', hoAi-ever, it Avas not Avelcomed. Lope 
de Vega wrote sneeringly of it and its author 
months before it AA’as piinted — for it had a pre- 
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vjon.« circulfition in manuscript — and lie and his 
]>rot!icr-drainatists slioived how hitterly they re- 
sented the criticism in cliapter Ceiwantes was 
slow in takin" advantage of his popularity. In- 
.stcad of giving hi« readers the seijiiel they asked 
for, he husied himself with writing for the stage 
and composing short tales, or ‘ exemplary novels 
as he called them. The Viagc dd Pariiaso, a 
poem of over 3000 lines in tcr::a 7-ima, reviewing 
the jwetry and poets of the day, was another of 
his productions at this time. In 1613 he puhlished 
Ids twelve Kovdas, and promised his readers the 
.second part of Don Quixote ‘shortly.’ But in 1614 
a writer, under the pseudonym of Alonso Fer- 
namlez do Avellaneda, brought out a spurious 
second part, with an insulting preface, full of 
coarse personal ahuse of Cervantes. It was the 
work ot a dull plagiarist, an imitator insensible 
to the merits of his model ; hut it served as the 
spur Cerv.antes needed to urge him to the com- 
pletion of the genuine second part, which w.as sent 
to the pres-s early in 1615, and puhlishecl ,at the 
end of the year. It was not too soon; his health 
was already failing, and he died at ^ladrid on the 
23d of April 1616. His last labours were given 
to things more important in his eyes than Don 
Quixote. Mldle it was in the press he revised 
and puhlished his rejected comedies .and inter- 
ludes, and hut a short time before his death lie 
linishcd his romance of Pcrsilcs and Sigismunda. 
There are few pieces of his writing more ch.arac- 
teiistic of file man than the last two th.at ever 
came from his pen— -i\Titten, indeed, upon his ven- 
deathbed — the address to the reader and the dedi- 
cation to the Condo de Lemos, whose generosity 
had relieved him from the pressure of poverty*; 
and, like eveiy glimpse of himself that his p.ages 
give ns, thov make us wish that wc knew more 
of one so full of nisdom, patience, and charity, so 
bright and so brave. 

It is in right of Don Quixote that the name of 
Cervantc.s has a place here ; hut his minor works 
entitle him to an honourable one in the histoi-y of 
fspani.-h literature. His novels arc the best of 
their kind— a kind Spain excelled in ; and though 
the Galatea is doubtless inferior to the Diana, its 
gre.atcst fault is tliat, like the Diana, it belongs 
to a i-adic,ally insipid specie-* of romance. The 
title of ])oet is commouli.' denied him ; hut if a 
good deal of his poetvv is weak, there is mucli 
that only a i>oet could liave written, and not even 
tiarcilaso had a finer sense of melody or a truer 
touch in vei-se. It would he unjust to judge of 
his jlrainatic jmwci-s by the comedies printed in 
lOK'i. They were nothing more than a desperate 
attcmiit to g.iin a footing on the st.age hv a con- 
ec-sion to the i>opular t.aste. To found 'a gre.at 
national drama worthv of his countiw was the 
nulhition of Ids life, and the first step w.as to 
‘•'.'t-''”' 1} hearing. The tnagedy of Kutnancia, 
with all its defects the most powerful and original 
drama in the langu.age, is a hotter measure of 
Cervantes .as a dramatist. And if it is imjmssihle 
to accejit his own estimate of the Pcr.aies and 
Sigiamunda, no re.nder will deny its invention and 
grace of style. His nnnor work’s all show .signs 
of the anilmr's care ; Don Quixote, on the other 
hanil. Is the most c.arcle.'.sly written of all gre.at 
liooks, Ceryaiite.s, it is jdain, did not look upon 
jt ui that light. He was very proud of its popu- 
larity; hut all he_ ever claims for it is that it will 
amuMp and that it did the state some sen’ice in 
laiigliing chivalty romances out of fitshion. He 
Mioie It by fits and st.arts ; he negloctei! it for his 
, other works; he j-mit it to the printers without 
»i;vis:on, and made merry over their blunders and 
his own oversights. I5„t it m.av he that we owe 
more to this carclcssuc., than we think. One of 


the m.arvels of this marvellous hook is its perennial 
youth. After well-nigh three centuries it is ns 
Jresh and full of life as when it came from La 
Cuest.a’s press. In his other works Cerv.antes 
.studied recognised models and consulted the taste.s 
of the day ; in Don Quixote he followed the lead 
of his own genius .alone, and wrote only ns instinct 
prompted him. Written in a desultoi-j’ fashion, it 
had time to gi’ow and ripen under his hand ; Don, 
Quixote and Sancho, outlines at fii-st, became by 
degrees flesh and blood re.alities to his mind, .and 
bemgs that he loved ; and the hook — the second part 
especially — served him as a kind of commonplace- 
hook to 'which he turned to when he was in the 
mood, making it the depositoi-j' of his -thoughts 
and record of the experience and observation of a 
.stiiring life. We need not commit the disloyalty 
of doiihting his word when he saj’s that .all he 
sought was to cure his countrymen of their passion 
for chivalrj’ romances. He had motive enough in 
the magnitude of the evil, and his avas only one 
of scores of voices lifted up against it; nor is 
there .anything extraordinary in a champion of 
tnie chivalry, as he was, resenting a inocken’ that 
made it contemptible. But the genius of Cer- 
vantes avas essenti.ally discui-sive, and many other 
ofiendei’s and oilence.s avere comprehended in the 
indictment th.at he brought against the romances 
of chia’alry and their re.adei's. 

The on"!}’ complete edition of Cervantes’ avorks 
IS that of Eivadeneyra (in 12 vols. large Svo, 
Madrid, 186.3-64). Editions of the selected avorks 
are those of Ih.arra (16 vols. small Svo, Madrid, 
1803-5), Boss.ange (10 a-ols. 12mo, Paris, 1826), 
and vol. i. of the Bibliotcca de Ai/forcs Dsjmnolcs 
(Madrid, 1846). Of Don Quixote in the original 
about 150 editions are knoaa’n, .and more than 
double th.at number of editions in other languages. 
The lii-st worthy of the hook avas Tonson’s (Lonaon, 
1738, in 4 a’ol.s. 4to); other not.ahle ones are the Aca- 
demy edition (4 vols. 4to, Madrid 1780); Bowie's 
(6 a’ols. 4to, S.alishuiy and Bond. 1781); Pellicer's 
(5 vols. Svo, Madrid, 1797-98) ; Cleinencin’s (6 vols. 
4to, Madrid, 1833-39), avith exhaustive conmientaiy 
and notes; Hartzenhusch’s, in a’ols. iii.-ad. of 
the complete avorks, and also in 4 a-ols. small 
Svo. 1863, a beautiful pocket edition printed 
at Arg.amasilla, in the house avhich avas, accord- 
ing to local tradition, the prison of Cerv.antes ; in 
these last the editor has in many instances restored 
the text of the first edition, 'hut in many .also 
reckle.ssly tampered arith it. F. Lopez F.ahra's 
(2 a-ols. 4to, Barcelona, 1871-74) is an admirable 
reproduction by photography of the lirat edition. 
The claim of Senor Ortego’s edition (Palencia, 
1884) to give corrections made by Cera’antes him- 
self cannot he seriously maintained. There are 
tnanslations in fourteen languages. The olde.st is 
the English by Shelton, made in 1608 and iirintcd 
1612 (second part, 1620), a a-igorous hut rude and 
inaccurate voi-sion. Other Englisli translations are 
those of Pliillii).s (1689), Motteux n<02), Jera-as 
(commonly e.allcd .I.anis, 1742), .Smollett (1755), 
A. J. Dullield (3 a-ols. Svo, 1881 ), John Onnshy (4 
a-ols. 8 VO, 1885), and 11. E. AV.atts (5 vols. 4fo, ISSS 
et .^7.). In French there .are nine vei-sions, besides 
ahridgment.s : the oldest is Gudin’s (printed inltilO), 
the best Yiardot’s (1836). In German there are no 
le.ss than thirteen, from the e.arliest in 1621 to the 
l.-atest and best by Ludwig Braunfels in 1883-84. 
There arc a.s many as ton I’ussi.an versions, hut 
inost of these are from the French, or abridgments, 
l-rauciosini's Italian version aiipeareil as early a** 
lC’2-2, and has been folloaCcd by tavo others ; and 
there are veraious in Dutch, Danish, J’olish, Portu- 
gue-e, .Swedisli, Hungarian, Bohemian, .Servian, 
and Greek. The host Life of Corv’antes is by 
Xavanete ; hut there is al-o a good one by D. 
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Geronimo Moran attached to the edition de luxe 
of Don Quixote, in 3 vols. imp. 4to, hladvid, 1863. 

Ccrvct'ri (from Cwre Fetus), a village of Italy, 
19 miles "WNW. of Home, on the site of the ancient 
Cwre or A^ylla, formerly one of the most important 
cities of Etruria. Conquered and degraded hy the 
Eomans in 353 B.C., it experienced hut a brief 
renewal of prosperity under the empire as a water- 
ing-place (the Avarm Bagni del Sasso, still used), 
and finally fell into decay in the 13th centnrj'. 
Many Etniscan remains have been found near by. 

Cer'vidie and Cerviis. See Deep. 

Cerviii, Mont. See Matterhorn. 

Cesalpino. See C;esalpinus. 

Cesarewitcli. See Czar. 

Cc'sari, Giuseppe (sometimes called Arpino), 
an Italian painter, born at 'Aipino about 1568, 
Avas greatly honoured by no les.s than five popes, 
and died at Rome, 3d July 1640. His Avorks— in 
fresco and oil— display lii’ely imagination, and 
great tact in execution. 

Cesarotti, jMelchiore, an excellent Italian 
poet, Avas horn 15th May 1730, at Padua, AA'here he 
filled the Greek and HebreAV chairs. He gained 
a reputation by his translation of Dlacjdierson’s 
Ossicin (1763). The versification of this Avork, like 
tliat of his free tran,s]ation of tlie Iliad, under the 
title of La lilorte di Ettorc, Avas admired by Alfieii, 
and Cesarotti unquestionably threu- fresh‘life into 
Italian literature. He also Avrote on the philosophy 

( " ’ ^~~te. His Linguc (8 a'oIs. 

^ ' sxdla Filosojia del Gvsto 

are his Lest Avorks. He died 3d NoA-ember 1808. 

Cese'na. atoAA-n of Central Italy, 12 miles SE. of 
Forli by rail, Avith a cathedral and a trade in silk, 
Avine, hemp, and sulphur. Cesena gave birth to 
tAVO popes — Pius VI. and VII. Pop. (1881) 11,435. 
Herebiurat defeated theAustiians, 30th March 1815. 

Ces'llola, Count Luigi Palma di, arclueolo- 
gist, Avas born near Turin, June 29, 1832. He seiwed 
Avith the Sardinian contingent in the Crimean AA’ar, 
Avent to NeAV York in 1860, and served as a A'olunteer 
in the civil Avar. Appointed American consul at 
CypiTis in 1865, he commenced a series of excaA'a- 
tions AA’hich he continued for about ten years AA'ith 
the most remarkable success. His splendid collec- 
tion of statues and figures, lamps, A'ases, inscrip- 
tions, and other antiquitie.s, AA'as opened in Ncav 
Y ork in 1872 as the ‘ Cesnola Collection of Cyprian 
Antiquities.’ Doubts expressed in 1879 as to the 
authenticit}' of jiart of the collection Avere proA'ed to 
be groundless. His chief AVork is Cyprus, its ancient 
Cities, Tombs, and Temples (1877). 

Ccs'pcdcs, Pablo de, Spanish painter, bom 
at CordoA'a in 1536, studied at Rome under Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, and in 1577 became a pre- 
bendaiy at Cordova, AAdiere he established a school 
of art, and Avas also active as an architect, 
painter, and AA-riter. He died 26th July 1608. 

Cess (short for assess). See Land-tax. 

Cessio Boiiormn ( Lat. ‘cession or suiTender 
of goods’), a process Avhich the laAV of Scotland 
borroAved from that of Rome, and AA’hich also 
appears in most of the continental systems. On 
making a surrender of estate to his creditors, the 
debtor Avas granted a judicial protection from im- 
prisonment in respect of all debts then due by him. 
As, hoAvever, imprisonment for debt Avas abolished 
by the Debtors Act, 1880, except in the case of 
rates and taxes due, cessio as a process for the 
protection or liberation from imprisonment of in- 
solvent debtors is noAv practically obsolete. The 
Act of 1880, lioAA’eA’er, introduced a neiv process of 
cessio, resembling sequestration, and really a cheap 


and summary method of distributing a small estate 
amon" the creditors. The petition must be pre- 
sented in the sherift’-court either by a creditor or 
by the notour bankrupt himself. Notice is given 
in the Gazette, there is a meeting of creditore, the 
debtor is publicly examined, the sheriff grants a 
decree appointing a tinstee and ordering the debtor 
to convey all his estate (except Avoriring tools, 
alimentary funds, and future acquisitions) to the 
trustee, Avho then ranks the A’arious claims on the 
estate, subject to an appeal to the .sheriff. A most 
important change Avas introduced by the Bank- 
ruptcy and Cessio Act, 1881, aa-IucIi provides for the 
fii-st time that the debtor under a cessio may 
obtain a statutory discharge, but only if he pays 
5s. per £1, or satisfies the sheriff' that failure to pay 
such a dividend is not due to his fault. 'The pro- 
cess of cessio must be distinguished in some of its 
effects from the English and American assignment 
for the benefit of creditors under insolvent statutes. 
See Bankruptca’, Insola^ency, Sequestration; 
Goudy on Bankruptcy ( 1886). 

Cesspool. See Seaa’age. 

Cestoid Worms (Cestoda), an order of flat 
AA'orms (Plathelminthes), of internal parasitic 
habit, and generally knoAvn as TapeAvorms (q.A’.). 
The adult consists of an asexual ‘head,’ attached 
by hooks or suckers or both to the host, and 
budding off a long chain of flat sexual, hennaphro- 
dite ‘joints,’ Avhich become mature at a certain 
distance from the ‘head,’ hai’e a measure of in- 
diA'idnalitj’ and independence, and are eventually 
expelled. There is no alimentary canal nor vas- 
cular system ; the nervous system is usually’ com- 
plex, but of a loAv order ; there is a Avell-developed 
e.xcretory’ system of brandling tubes. The repro- 
ductive organs of the ‘joints’ are usually’ very’ 
comple.x. The liberated ‘joints’ or ‘ proglottides ’ 
brealc up, and set free embryos, Avhich fand their 
AA’ay’ into otlier hosts, and undergoing considerable 
change become bladder-Avorms, develop a head, or 
in some cases heads, and only become sexual AA’hen 
their host is in turn eaten % the original species 
in AA’hich the tapeAvorm flourished. There is thus 
an alternation of generations betAveen the asexual 
bladder-Avorm and the sexual tapeAA’orm. The order 
includes about 25 genera and 500 species, mostly’ 
parasitic in vertebrates. The genus Trenia ( tape- 
AA’orin ) includes more than half the knoAvn species. 
The Cestodes are linked to the flukes or Trematodes 
by’ forms like Amphilina, Caryophyllreus, and Arch- 
igetes, AA’hich have no ‘joints,’ and a single repro- 
ducth’e SA’stem ; and there is a Avell-marked series 
from these up to the most specialised Ttenia. 
Echineibothrium, Phyllobothrium, Anthobothrium , 
Acanthobothrium, ’Tetrarhynchus, Ligula (q.A’.), 
Bothriocephalus (q.A’.), are the important genera 
besides Trenia. See Tapeaa’ORMs ; also Bladder- 
AA’OKM, Parasitism, and Leuckart’s Parasites of 
Man. 

Cestracioil, a genus of sharks, regarded as 
constituting a distinct family, Cestraciontidai, al- 
though not more than four species are knoAA’n as 
noAv existing. It is characterised by liaA’ing tAVO 
dorsal fins and one anal, the firat dorsal situated 
OA’er the space betAveen the pectorals and ventrals ; 
a spine fomiing the front of each doreal ; a short 
AA-ide tail, AA’ith its upper lobe strongly notched 
beneath ; the mouth at the fore end of the snout ; 
sjriracles distinctly A-isible, rather behind the eyes : 
and small gill-openings. The front of the mouth 
is armed AA’ith obtuse angular teeth, AA’hilst the 
margins and inner surface of the jaAvs are covered 
AA’ith jiavement-like teeth, presenting a general 
continuity of surface, as in skates, and disposed 
in rounded oblique scrolls — the former evidently 
adapited to the seizing of food, the latter to the 
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cni'-liing and limiting of it. They .are of oba'ions 
u=e with a diet of Jiard-<liellcd crustaceans and 



Upper Jaw of Port-Jackson Sliark ( Cestrncioii philtpjn). 

molluscs. Tlic front teeth .are sharp in the young 
form=. Tlic egg-ca=e lias two curious spiral ridges 
surrounding it. The Port-J.aclcson 
Shark, or ‘Xuis-e’ (C. jMlinpi) of 
the Australian se.as, and the Cat 
Shark of Japan and China {C. 
zebra ), seem to differ chiefly in the 
patterns of colour. None exceed 
live feet in length. The Cestra- 
ciontidie arc particul.arly interest- 
ing to geologists, for the oldest 
fos'il sharks belong in great part to 
this family. ‘ Tlic rein.ains .are 
found even in the Palmozoic str.ata; 
they become more numerous in the 
Carboniferous series ; they are very 
numerous in the Lias and Ch.alk 
formations ; hut there they ce.ase 
almost entirely, the strata of the 
Tertiary series containing sc.arcoly 
any of them.’ In modern times the 
species are reduced, as wo have 
seen, to four at most, and other types of .shark 
have become moie pievalent. The fossil forms 
weic abundant, also much larger, and the cestr.a- 
cions thus funiish a particularly good illustration 
of a decadent family. 

C'o.Stui «iue Trust, a person for whom another 
is a trustee. The teim is Norman-French, and 
means in English law, .and also in the United 
St.ates, exactly what Beneficiary fq.v.) means in 
Scots laiv. 

Ccstus (Cr. l-extot, ‘embroidered’), a girdle 
worn by tfreek and Roman women, but at what 
part of the boily is somewhat uncertain. It w.os 
worn appaiently'betwecn the cingulum, which w.as 
a -a'h or giidle over the tunic just under the 
bo'om, and the ro».', worn mostiv by young un- 
married women lower down the liody, just .above 
the hips. According to AVinckelmann, tlie ccstus 
was it-elf u oni round the loins ; according to 
Hevne and Vi'conti, immcdiatelv under the bosom. 
The rr./o,- of Aphrodite was covered with such 
.alluring n>]>resentations of the joy.s of love that .she 
who woTc It Mas irresistible. It was botTotved by 
Hi-i-a when spe de'ircd to win the love of Zeus. 
— CusTi;'. or more coiTcctlv, C.USTl’.s, the boxing 
gauntlets \vnni by the ancient prire-fightcrs, which 
coiisisi.si of Ic.ather thongs bound round the hands 
and wrists. They sometimes icaclied ns high up as 
the cIImoc', and Mere atmed Mith lead or metal 
bo-sCs to increase the force of the bbw. 

<'r(arc;i. an order of mammals, of a/juatic 
habit and fish-like fonn. The head is barge, the 


neck indistinct ; there is generally a median dorsal 
fin, .and the t.aU h.os lateral llukes ; the fore-linihs 
are reduced to paddles, tlie hind-limhs are at most 
represented by slight internal traces ; the skin is 
smooth, and, with the occasional exception of a 
few bristles near the mouth, hairless; there is a 
thick layer of fat or blubber under the skin which 
serves instead of hair as .a heat-retainer. The eye 
is small, there is no external ear, the nostrils 
are situ.ated vertic.ally. The bones are spongy 
and oily, the neck vertehiw are compressed and 
often fii.'sed, there is no union to form a sacniin. 
The skull is peculiarly modified, the hr.aiii-case 
being high, and the front part prolonged into more 
or less of a snout. There are no collar-bones; 
the hones of the arm are flattened and stifl'; the 
joints of the second and third fin^ere are ahvays 
above the normal number ; the whole arm foniis a 
flipper ; the hip-girdle and hind-leg are degenerate. 
In one group teeth are .absent except in the foitus, 
and are replaced by ‘ wh.alebone ’ growths from the 
p.alate; in no case is there more tli.aii one sot of 
teeth. The stomach has sever.al chamhoi-s ; the 
intestine is simple. The lii’cr is less divided than 
usual, and there is no gall-bladder. The hlood- 
ve.ssel.s form M’onderfnl networks {j’cffa mirahiUn). 
The top of the windpipe is prolonged fonvards so 
as to form, when embraced by the soft palate, a 
continuous .air-p,as«age from nostrils to lungs. 
The br.aiii is large. The placenta is ‘non-deciduatc 
and diffuse.’ The teats are turn in numlier, and 
lie beside the female genital aperture; the milk 
is squeezed into the mouth of the sucking young. 

The Cetacea are M-idely distvilmted in all seas 
.and in .some large rivers. They .swim powerfully, 
and the tail M’orks up and down, not sideivays. 
They rise to the .surface to breathe, and do not 
spout sea- water from their blowholes. The expira- 
tion is periodic and violent, and the forcibly ex- 
pelled air being laden M-itli ivater, vapour iiiny 
condense in a pillar of fine sjir.ay, or the ,a.sconding 
column may cany up some surface sea-M-ater along 
M'itli it, but it iiiu.stue recognised that the proce.‘-s 
is simply that of ordinary expiration in peculiar 
conditions. They are mostly inofieiisive,_ generally 
social in habit, vary from 4 to CO feet in longtli, 
and feed on jelly-fish, cioistaceans, pteropods, 
cuttlelisii, fishes, .and in one genus (Orca) on se.als 
.and on other M-liales. 

Tm'o very distinct series have to be distinguished 
— (rt) the Toothed Whales or Odontoceti, and (b) 
the Baleen Whales or jMystacoceti. The former 
include Sperm Wliales (I'hyseter), the Bottlenose 
( Hyperoodon ), the genus Pl.at.aiiista and its .allies, 
anil tlie gieat family of Dolphins (q.v.). Tlie 
latter sub-order includes the Eiglit Whale (Balmna), 
the ‘ Humpbacks ’ (Meg.aptera), and the Rorquals 
(Bala'iioptcra). 

In the Eocene, Cetacea are represented by primi- 
tive, less sj>eci.ali=ed forms, kiioMii as Zeiiglodoiis, 
but tlie remains are, as one Would exjicct, some- 
M-liat fragmentary, and the conclusions to ho drawn 
from tliem vorv uncertain. In Pliocene and Plio- 
cene strata still more fragmeiitaiy cetacean remains 
have been found, and are grouped together in the 
genus Squalodon. 

There is much doubt and dispute in regard to the 
oiigin ami affinities of Cctaoc.a. Tliey are i elated 
by some to Caniivores, hut the researchiis of Pro- 
fe»sor I'loM'cr have made it more jn-oliahle tliat they 
h.avo much closer ntlinities M'itli Ungulates. He 
reg.ards it as not unlikely that tlie M'hole group had 
a irosh-M'ator origin. I’lillor details must he sought 
under the article Wiialk. Sec PloM'cr’s article 
‘Mammalia,’ £/ir>/. Brit. 

<k‘tt‘o.saiiriIS ‘M'h.ale;’ srmro'i, ‘lizard’), 

a l.aige dinos.aiirian reptile belonging to I lie 
.luras-ic System (q.v.). According to Profc'-or 
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PliilJips, it may liave reached a length of SO feet, 
and when ‘ standing at ease ’ was probably not less 
than 10 feet in height and of a bulk in proportion. 
It appears to have frequented the marehes and 
river-sides of the period, and to have been a vege- 
table-feeder. The word is also spelt Cetiosaurits. 

Cctcwayo. See Zulus. 

Cetiiije (als.o spelt CcttigiU), capital of Monte- 
negro, lies in a rockj’ vallej' 2093 feet above sea- 
level, and 17 miles E. of Cattaro, with which it is 
connected by a carriage road. It is the residence of 
tlie jn'ince, and of an archimandrite, and consists of 
an unpretentious palace, a few private houses, an 
abbey, gaol, arsenal, theatre ( which serves also for 
the state library and national museum), hospital, 
theological seminary, gymnasium, and a girl’s nigli- 
schoql, maintained at the charge of the Empress of 
Russia. Behind the palace is an elm, under which 
the prince delivers judgments. Pop. 1200. 

Cetotolites, a name given by Owen to fossil 
cetacean ear-bones, which occur in great abund- 
ance in the Red Crag of Suffolk {see Pliocene). 
They are' rubbed and water- worn, and have 
evidently been washed out of some earlier strata, 
which remain yet unrecognised. The extent of 
these earlier strata must liave been very great, 
seeing tbat the crag beds now extend over a large 
' district in Essex and Suffolk, and attain a thick- 
ness in some places of not less than 40 feet. 
Professor Henslow in 1843 drew the attention of 
agricultural chemists to this deposit as a source of 
materials for manure, and since then superphos- 
phate manures have been manufactured from it to 


the value of many thousand pounds annually ; a 
sti-iking example of tlie valuable practical results 
which frequently flow from a purely scientific dis- 


covery. 

Cette, an important seaport town ,of France, in 
the department of Hercalt, is built on a neck of 
land between the lagoon of Thau and the Mediter- 
ranean, 23 miles SIY of Montpellier. Tlie space 
inclosed by the piers and breakwater forming the 
harbour can accommodate about 400 vessels ; and 
the harbour is defended by forts. A broad deep 
canal, lined with excellent quays, connects tlie port 
with the Lake of Thau, and so with the Canal du 
Midi and the Rhone, thus giving to Cette an ex- 
tensive inland traffic ; it has likewise an active 
foreign commerce. The principal trade is in wine, 
brandy, salt, dried fruits, fish,, dyestuff's, per- 
fumery, and verdigris. Cette lias shipbuilding 
yards, salt-works, glass-works, factories for the 
manufacture of syrups and gi-ape-sugar, &c. It 
is a resort for sea-bathing, and has extensive 
fisheries. Colbert founded it in 1666. Pop. (1872) 
25,181 ; (1886) 36,762. 

Ce'uta, a fortified port belonging to Spain, on 
the coast of Morocco, opposite Gibraltar. The 
town occupies the site of the Roman colony of Ad 
Septan Fratrcs, so called from the seven hills rising 
here in a gi'oup, of which the most prominent are 
Montes Almina and Hacho ; on the latter, the 
ancient A hyla ( one of the Pillars of Hercules ), is a 
strong fort, and on the former, among beautiful 
gardens, lies tlie New Town. Ceuta contains a 
cathedral, a hospital, and convents, but is chiefly 
of importance as a military and convict station. 
The harbour is small, and exposed to the north, 
but has a lighthouse and some small trade. 
The mixed population number about 9700. The 
place was a flourishing mart under the Arabs, who 
corrupted its Roman name to Sehtali; there the 
first paper manufactory in the 'Western world is 
said to have been established by an Arab who had 
brought the industiy from China. In 1415 it was 
captured by the Portuguese, and annexed to 
Portugal ; it fell to Spain in 1580. It has resisted 


several sieges by the Moors (1694-1720 and 1732), 
and is still the most important of the four African 
Presidios (q.v.). 

Cevadilla, ■ See Sab.4dilla. ' 

C<5vennes (ancient' C'cSemm), the chief moun- 
tain-range in the south of France. 'With its con- 
tinuations and ofi'sets, it forms the watershed 
between the river-systems of the Rhone and the 
Loii'e and Garonne. Its general direction is from 
north-east to south-west, commencing at the 
southern extremity of the Lyonnais hlountains, 
and e.vteuding under different local names as far as 
the Canal du Midi, which divides it from the 
northern slopes of the Pyrenees. The Cevennes 
extend for over 150 miles, through or into nine 
departments. The central mass lying in Lozere 
and Ardeehe, where Mont Lozere attains 5584 feet, 
and Mont M^zenc (the culminating point of the 
chain) 5754 feet. ' The average height is from 3000 
to_ 4000 feet. The mountains consist chiefly of 
primary rocks, covered with tertiaiy formations, 
which in many places are internipted by volcanic 
rocks. For the religious wars of which the Cevennes 
have been the arena, see Albigenses, Cajiisaeds, 
Waldenses ; and for a vivid description of the 
scenery and the peasantry, Mr R. L. Stevenson’s 
Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes (1879). 

Ceylanite. See Spinel. 

Ceylon (the Taprohane of the Greeks and 
Romans, and the Screndib of the Arabian Nights), 
an island and British crown colony in the Indian 
Ocean, to the south-east of India, from which it is 
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separated by the Gulf of Manaar and Palk Strait, 
32 to 120 miles broad. It lies between 5° 55' and 
9° 51' N. lat., and 79” 42' .and 81° 55' E. long. 
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Extreme lenfrtli from north to south, from Point 
Pahnvni to Doiulerti Head, ‘206 tniles ; greatest 
nidtli, from Colombo to Sangemankande, 140 miles. 
.\rea, 24,7«>2 sq.'iii., of which more than one-fifth 
i- under cultivation. 

Physical Fccilnrcs.—ln natural scenerj- Cevlon 
can vie with anv jiart of the world ; and as it rises 
from the ocean,' clothed with the rich luxuriance of 
a tropical vegetation, it .«eems to the voyager like 
.‘■ome enchanted island of Eastern stoiy. Its hills, 

‘ drajied v.ith forests of _ perennial green,’ tower 
gr.andlv from height to height, till they are lost in 
clouds'and mist. Xcar at hand, a sea of sapphire 
blue daslies against the hattlemented rocks that 
occur at isolated points, and the yellow strands are 
‘-haded by groves of noble palms. In shape Cejion 
re=emldcs a" pear, but its inliabitants more poetically 
compare it to one of their elongated pearls. Un- 
dulating jilains cover ahout four parts of the island, 
and the fifth is occupied by the mountain-zone of 
the central south, which has an elevation of from 
GTOO to SOOO feet above the sea-level. Pedrotalla- 
galla, tlie highest mountain in the range, attains 
the height of 82G0 feet ; the celebrated mountain of 
.\dam's Peak, 7420 feet ; and the tableland of 
lNuwar.a-EViya, C'2\0 feet. 

OVofor/i/.-^Thc mountain-system is mainlj' com- 
pO'cd of mctamorphic rocks, chielly gneiss, fre- 
(pientlv broken up by intnisive granite. Y'itli the 
exception of some local beds of dolomitic limestone, 
the gneiss is cveiTwhere the surface rock, and the 
soil is composctl of its disintegrated materials. 
The northern part of the island is rising; and the 
imniensc masses of corals continually increasing, 
retain the debris brought from the Indian continent 
by the cmTcnts of the sea, and thus form a fiat, 
ever-inci-casing madreiiore plain. 

Metals and Precious Clones. — Iron can ho obtained 
in great quantities, and anthracite and rich veins 
of idumbago c.xist on the southent range of hills, 
fhild has recently been found. The ffcms of 
Ceylon have heen celebrated from time immemorial. 
.Sajqihires, nibics, the oriental topaz, gjiniets, 
aniethysts, cinnamon stone, and cats-eyo are tlic 
|irinci|)al gems and precious stones of the island. 
The declared value of the precious stones exported 
is about £10,tKK) annually ; but as large niimbera 
are purchased hy passengers calling at Colombo 
and by native merchants for .sale in Southern India, 
the actual value is doubtles.s very far in excess of 
the sum named. The pearl-lisheries of Ceylon were 
known at a very remote ilatc in the commercial 
hi-tory of the world. Under the Portuguese and 
Dutch governments, and now tinder tlie Ilritish 
government, the pcarl-flsherias form n monopoly, 
and are under the inspection of an oflicer, who 
leports wlien a sutlicient number of pearl-yielding 
oysters have reached maturity, and when the pro- 
spect _ of a successful fishing is thus itrobable. 
The fishings are intermittent atid occur at irrc'- 
nlar dates. In I soil the value of pe.arls obtaineil 
was £r>(),000; in 1874, it was £10,000; in 1877, 
£10,000; hi 1879-80, £29,.')00; in 1881, £o9,800; 
in 1887, £.89,000; and in the intermediate jicriods 
between these ilatcs there tvas jiracticallv no fishing 
at .all. ' ” 

l.’irem — The most important river in Cevlon is 
tile plahavtla.f'anga. It has it.s source in the 
yicimtvtif .Vilam’s Peak, and after draining more 
tlian ^00') sip m., it separates into several branches, 
ami ctiteis the ocean near Trincomalee. The .sonth 
‘ide of the I'land is watered bv ten rivers of con- 
siderable SlZo. 

//(rrf-mir,! --(ralle. at the sontlicni e.xtrcmitv of 
I etion, and irinconmlee on the e.astern co.istj are 
the only n.atnral h.arlKmts cap.able of cont.ainin- 
s.np' of large draught. The construction of a 
.•RMKwnter at tolomlm, the capital of the island. 


which provides safe anchorage for ships of any size 
in all weather, has concentrated the commerce of 
the island there, and has also attracted from Galle 
the mail and passenger steamere from Europe, 
India, Austi-alia, and China, which used to coal 
and tranship at Galle. At Trincomalee are the 
naval stores and dockyard, and the harbour is the 
finest in eastern waters. 

In climate, Ceylon has a great advantage over 
the mainland of 'India, and as an island enjoj-s a 
more equable temperature. The average for the 
year in Colombo (q.v.) is 80° in ordinary seasons. 
April is the hottest month ; and in May the south- 
west monsoon commences amid a dehme of rain, 
and continues the prevailing wind till October, 
when the north-east monsoon sets in : 80 inches is 
tlie average annual fall of rain, though in an 
e.xceptionaT year 120 inches have heen registered. 
The beautifiil tableland of Nuwara-Eliya was first 
visited liy Europeans in 1826, and is now used as 
a sanatorium. Here the thermometer in the shade 
never rises ahove 70°, while the average is 62° ; the 
nights are cool and refreshing. The north of the 
island, including the peninsula of Jafi’na, the 
plains of Nuwara-Kalawa, and the Wanny, may be 
reckoned ns a, third climatic, division. Hero the 
annual fall of rain does not exceed 30 inches, and 
inigation is largely employed in agriculture. 

Flora . — The general botanical features of Ceylon 
are in many respects similar to those of Southern 
India. A veiy large number of the species of plants 
is, however, peculiar to the island. About 800 species 
(neai'ly 30 per cent, of the whole number found in 
Ceylon) are endemic — that is, found nowhere eke 
in "the world. The tree-vegetation of the forests 
is ahnost wholly composed of such endemic species, 
and not a few of endemic genera. The aflmitics 
and near alliances of these are with the plants of 
the Malay Islands and Peninsula. Hence, to 
speak more coiTectlv, the flora of Ceylon partakes 
of an Indian as well a.s a Malayan character, hut 
is identical with neither. As may bo expected 
from the climatic peculiarities of the country 
the flora is greatly diversified. In the south-west 
mountainous parts of the island, with the excep- 
tion of some grassy tracts called pntanas and the 
jdantations of tea, colVee, and cinchona, the slopes 
and summits are forest-clad. The trees are ever- 
green, with tliick coriaceous leaves, growing clo.'-cly 
together aml forming dai'k jungles. The under- 
growth is largely made up of gi-egarious plants 
known ns Kiln, .species of the genus Strobilanthe.s, 
which only flower at regular intervals of five, 
six, or seven yeare. Tree-ferns, often 25 feet in 
height, scarlet-flowering rhododendrons, nnmerous 
tufted _ bamboos, melastomads, and orchids .are 
found in mountain fore.sts. In the low countiy 
the veget.ation i.s marked by the prevalence _ of 
p.alins, the cocoa-nut being pre-eminent. The 
beautiful areca-palm, the feathcrj' jaggery or 
kitui, and the lordly talipat are Hie glories of 
Ceylon lowlaml veget.ation. In the recc-sses of 
low-countiy forests the trees are high and closely 
packed. Amongst tlie timher-trees the most 
v.aluahle are the calamander, satin-wood, and 
cliony. Two very interesting and peculiarly 
slender tree-ferns ^ow in the hot steamy fore.st.s 
of Ceylon, as also the most .admired of Ceylon 
orchids, Dendrobium Macrarthiu'. There has tieen 
extensive cutting down of forest in the mountains 
of Ceylon to cst.ablish plantations, and tho low- 
land.s^ have suffered no lcs.s severely by the indolent 
and improvident pr.actice of native cultivation. 
As a consequence nnmerous foreign weeds, such 
as the lant.ana, white weed, and .Spanish nccille, 
have established themselves to the exclusion of 
n.aiivo veget.ation in the hills ; while in the low- 
lands co.ars-o grasses and ivorthle-s scrub have 
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covered tlie country. The oichids of Ceylon 
number about 150 species. With the excep- 
tion of about a dozen Dendrobiums, Erias, and 
Saccolabiums, and the lovely Wana-rdjah, there 
are few of a striking character. Tlie ferns num- 
ber about 270 species. Among the latter is an 
anomalous variety which bears spores on the 
upper instead of on the under side of the frond. 
One of the handsomest native trees of Ceylon is 
the Muruta (Lagcrstrmmia Flos-rcginm). To this 
might be added the Saraca inclica, and the lovely 
Na? (Mcsua fcrrca), or ironwood. In the forests 
climbing-plants and epiphytes of prodigious size 
and striking _ appearance cover the trees with a 
mass of parasitical foliage of extraordinary growth. 
In the north of Ceylon the dry forest-region is 
remarkable for its valuable timber-trees, such as 
the Palu, Halmilla or Trincomalee wood, and 
ebony. The characteristic palm of the north .and 
of the peninsula of Jaffna is the Palmyra (Eoras- 
sus flabelltfoj'niis). ' 

Fauna . — In Cejdon, quadrumanous animals are 
represented by the Loris gracilis and five species 
of monkeys. Sixteen species of bats exist in 
Ceylon, including the flying-fox. Of the larger 
carnivora, tlie bear and leopard ; and of the 
smaller, the palm-cat and the glossy genette (the 
civet of Eurojieans) may be mentioned. The 
tiger is not met with in Ceylon. Deer, buffaloes, 
a,nd the humped ox of India are plentiful ; the 
little musk-deer is less than 2 feet in length. The 
elephant, which is for the most part tuskless, is 
emphatically lord of the forests of Ceylon. The 
ivild boar is also found. Whales are captured off the 
coast. Three hundred and twenty species of birds 
are found. The song of the robin and long-tailed 
thrush, and the flute-like voice of the oriole, 
are heard over the whole mountain-zone and 
far down into the neighbouring plains. Eagles, 
the beautiful peregiine falcon, owls, swallows, 
kingfishers, sun-birds, bulbuls, crows, parroquets, 
pigeons, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, and many othei-s j 
of the feathered tribe, might be mentioned did | 
space permit. Myriads of aquatic birds and 
waders, amongst which the flamingo is conspicu- 
ous, cover the lakes and lagoons. The crocodile 
is the largest reptile in the island; tortoises and 
lizards are also found. There are a few species of 
venomous snakes, and of these the ticpolonga and 
the cobra da capello are the most deadly. 

Inhabitants . — The Singhalese {Sinhalese, also 
spelt Cingalese), the most numerous of the natives 
of Ceylon, are supposed to be the descendants of 
those colonists from the valley of the Ganges who 
first settled in the island 543 B.c.“, and speak an 
Aryan language closely allied to the Pah (q.v.). 
The dress of tlie men, who have delicate features 
, and slender limbs, looks singularly effeminate, and 
consists of a comboy or waist-cloth, very much 
resembling a petticoat ; their long hair, turned 
back from the forehead, is confined with combs, 
and earrings are worn by way of ornament. Poly- 
andry still lingers in the interior of Cejdon ; but 
this and many other customs repugnant to Chris- 
tianity are disappearing under the influence of 
education, of which the Singhalese readUy avail 
themselves. The Kandyans, or Highlanders, are a 
more sturdy race, and maintained their independ- 
ence for three centuries after the conquest of the 
low country by European settlere. The Malabam, 
or Tamils, have sjirung from those early invaders 
of Cevlon who from time to time swept across 
from Southern Hindustan, and contended with 
the Singhalese kings for the sovereignty of the 
island. They have formed the chief population 
of Jaffna for full 2000 yeare, and constitutionally 
e.xcel the Singhalese and Kandyans. The Moor- 
men, who are the most energetic and intelligent 


of the native communities, are met with in every 
province as enterpidsing traders, and are generally 
believed to be of Arab descent. The ‘burghers’ 
of Ceylon are people of European descent, who 
have become naturalised. Those of Portuguese 
extraction hold the lowest place, and are mostly 
tradesmen and artisans ; but the Dutch burghers 
frequently fill responsible posts, and are employed 
in the government offices. There is besides a 
remarkable tribe of outcasts — the Veddahs— hardly 
removed from the wild animals of the forest, anil 
believed to be descended from the Yakkhos, the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country. They 
occupy a district in the eastern part of the island, 
and have there preserved their ancient customs 
and manner of living unaltered for more than 
2000 j'ears. 

Beligion . — The Singhalese are devoted to Bud- 
dhism (q.v.), which is the prevailing religion of 
the island. Its sacred books are identical with 
those of Burma and Siam, and both record the 
doctrines of Gautama in the Pali langiiage ; tlie 
deviations are in matters of practice. The Mala- 
bar kings adulterated Buddhism to a considerable 
extent with Brahmanism, introducing the worship 
of Hindu deities into the Buddhist temples, and 
this continues more or less to be the case. More 
than once have the Buddliists of Ceylon sought to 
restore the purity of their faith — at one time send- 
ing deputies to Siam, at another to Bunna, with 
this object in view. The Burrnan or Amaraiuira 
sect have long been the reformers of Singhalese 
Buddhism, and maintain no very friendly relations 
lyith the party who, suppoi-ted by the priests of 
Siam, sanction the worsuip of Hindu deities and 
the employment of the priesthood in secular 
occupations, uphold caste, and restrict the sacred 
books. Caste was acknowledged by the Singhal- 
ese prior to the introduction of Buddhism, which 
in principle is opposed to it ; but so firml3’’ was it 
rooted that it still endures, though more as a 
social than a sacred institution. Gautama Buddha 
is said to have visited Ceylon three different times 
to preach his doctrine, and his Sri-pada, or sacred 
footstep, on the summit of Adanrs Peak ( q. v. ), 
still commands the homage of the faithful. Bud- 
dhism was not, however, permanently introduced 
into Cejdon till 307 B.c. The influence of the 
priests graduallj'^ increased, and, by the pietj" of 
the Singhalese kings, monasteries were richlj' 
endowed, and at the present day no less than one- 
third of the cultivated land of the island is com- 
puted to belong to the priesthood, and is exempt 
from taxation. The priests of Ceylon are divided 
into tivo orders ; any member is at liberty to laj" 
aside his ascetic character, and return to a secular 
life. Tlie most celebrated Buddhistic relic in 
Ceylon is the Dalada, or sacred tooth of Gautama, 
at Kandy, -which is guarded ryith jealous care, 
and preserved in an elegant shrine ; but it is well 
known that the original relic was destroj-ed bj' 
the Portuguese, and the present substitute is a 
piece of discoloured ivoiy, bearing no resemblance 
to a human tooth. Bralimanism or Hinduism (q.v.) 
is the faith of the Tamils or Malabars, but the Moor- 
men are Mohammedans. After the expulsion of 
the Dutch Clhristians, Protestant missions to the 
natives of Ceylon were commenced bj' the Baptists 
in 1813. The Wesleyan Methodists followed in 
1814, the Americans m 1816, the Church of Eng- 
land in 1818, and Christian instruction has niade 
some progress amongst the native populations. 
Schools, collegiate institutions, and female semin- 
aries, under the direction of the missionaries, are 
in successful operation ; and there is a government 
sj’stem of education. 

Ancient Buildings . — In all Buddhist countries 
the sacred buildings present, -with certain modifica- 
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tioti“ tlie Kamo general character (see articles 
BcDtnnsM, JicinLV, &-c.); and in Ceylon ave 
iind the tliree chesses reiiresented by the da"oba, 
or relic-shrine, the temple proper, and the vihara 
or nionasterv. The labour bestowed on these edi- 
fices in the early ages of the Singhalese nionarcliv 
i“ truly astouisliing. In the north of the island, 
ruined cities burieil for ages in the depths of the 
forest have been discovered, revealing monuments 
that in dimensions may almost comiiare avitli the 
pyi-amids of Egypt. The most reinarkable of 
these vestige.s ot an early civilisation is Pollanar- 
riia, the ancient capital of Ceylon ; and here is 
the celebi-ated Gal-wihura, a rock-hewn temple. 
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Entrance to the Temple of Dambula. 

The cave-temple of Eambula was built 100 B.C., 
and is the mo-.t celebrated in the island. The 
bell-shaped tapering dagobtis of Ceylon, as relic- 
shrines, answer to the pagodas of liurma — which 
they verj' much resemble — and the topes of 
Afghanistan. The ntiiis of the Jaytawanarama 
dagoha still teach the height of 2-19 feet; its 
diameter is 3G0 feet ; and from ha.se to pinnacle 
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The .\inbnstLll.-i D.igob.i, Mibintal.a 

it is eovi-ii-d -witli tiee.- of the large-t si/e. The 
Ambn-teltn of Mildiit.ala is anotlier retnarkahle 
-\ ''er>' famnn- object in connection with 
luiddhisiii in (’i-ylon i- the sacnsl llo-tree (o.v.) 
ot Antiiadhal'ura. Among-t the itiitiiiiiitie.- of 
Ceylon iiiii't Is.' mi'mioni'd iIiom' woudetnil monii- 
nif-nts of the former gtealtii“- of the .'sirndmle-e 


people— the mined tanks, with which scarcely any- 
thing of a similar kind, whether ancient or modern, 
can be compared. Thirty colossal resorvoira, 
and about 700 smaller tanks, still exist, thongh 
for the most part in rains. The restoration of 
these- magnilicent works of irrigation has been 
for some time carried on by the government. In 
Fehruary ISSS the largest and most important 
tank in ’Cevlon, that of Kalawewa, was, after font- 
years of laltour, completely restored. _ It was huilt 
400 A.D. to supply xTnuradhapufa -with water, hut 
has heen ruinous tor centuries. _ Now again it con- 
tains an area of seven square miles of water 20 feet 
deep, and suiiplies smaller tanks more than 50 
miles distant. 

The hisiorij of Ceylon may he conveniently 
divided into ancient and modern, and the latter 
into the Portuguese, Dutch,- and British periods. 
The most famous of the Singhalese hooks is the 
Mahftvansa, a metrical chronicle in the Pali lan- 
guage, extending from the earliest period to 432 a.U. , 
and continued to 1756. The story begins with the 
invasion of AVijayo {543 B.C.), son of a pettyTndian 
sovereign in the country watered hy the Ganges. 
He -subdued the Yakkh'os, tlie aboi-iginal inhabit- 
ants ; founded a dynasty that held undivided 
sovereignty in Ceylon for" nearly eight centuries; 
and bestowed on his kingdom liis patrimonial name 
of Sihala (whence Singhalese, Ceylon). In the 
reign of King Devenipiatissa (307 B.C.), Buddhisni 
was established as the national religion, and his 
reign was further remarkable by the planting of 
the sacred Bo-tree, 2SS B.C. ; and now commenced 
tlic erection of those stii 2 )cndous buildings already 
noticed. The next important epoch in Singhalese 
history is the usurpation of tlieMalahars (237 B.C.), 
foreigii mercenaries from the Coromandel const, to 
■whom the native sovereigns had intnistcd the 
defence of the island. In 1071 A.D. a 
dynasty was re-established in the person of AYijayo 
Balm, wliicli, for 100 years, delivered the country 
from the dominion of the Jlalabars. Prakramn 
Balm coinmenced a reign in 1153, the most re- 
nowned in the records of Ceylon.. He devoted 
himself to religion and agriculture, and besides 
many notable leligiotis ediliccs, he caused no less 
than 1470 tanks to he constructed, snlisequently 
known ns tlie ‘seas of Piakrama.’ Tliirty years 
lifter the deatli of this monarch, the hlalahars 
landed u ith a large army, and speedily conquered 
the wliole island.' In l’235 a native "dynasty re- 
covered a jiart of the kingdom. Dining tlie reign 
of Dharma Piakrama I A. the Portngue.se first 
visited Ceylon (1505) ; but it M'ns in 1517 that tlioy 
first formed a iiennanent settlement at Colombo 
for trading' puiqioses. Their encroachments s^omi - 
met with fierce re.sistance from the patriotic Kan- 
dyans. ‘.'Vmity, commerce, and religion,’ wa-s the 
Portuguese motto ; Imt their rale in Ceylon is a 
sad .story of ra])acity, bigotry, and crueltv. They 
were at last driven from tlie island hy the Diitcli 
in 10.58, after a contest of twentv yearn, when tjic 
fanatical zeal of Boman Catliolic sovereigns for 
tlie propagation of the faith was rcjdaccd hy the 
earnest toil of the Dutcli traders to intrench tiieir 
trading mono])olic.s. But the jmrely military 
tenure of the Dutch was destined to give jdace 
to tlie cidonisation of the Britisli. It wnsdurini: 
tlio great Eurojiean war succeeding the P'ronch 
llcvohition that the F.iigli.sh gained jio'-se.ssion of 
tlie island. On the 1st August 1795 an exjieditioii 
under Colonel James Stuart landed at Triiicomalee, 
which was speedily c.njitiired, and finally tin? garri- 
son of (Jolomho surrendered on Die Ifitli I'ehninry 
1796. By tills ea])itulatioii, all the Dutch scttle- 
ineiits ami stiringholiis in Ce.vlon were ceded to the- 
English; tliough the island "was not formally un- 
ne.xed to the British crowji till the Peace of Aii'iieii'. 
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27tli Mcarch 1802. The native sovereigns, however, 
continued in the possession of their mountain ter- 
ritorj' ; but at length the Kandj^an king, Wikrama 
Eaja Singha, after perpetrating, the most frightful 
atrocities on his own people, seized and murdered 
cea-tain native merchants, British subjects, trading 
to Kandy. War followed, January 1815 ; Kandy 
was taken, and the tyrant sent a captive to the 
fortress of Vellore. On the 2d March 1815, a 
treaty was concluded with the native chiefs, by 
which, the king was formally deposed, and his 
territories annexed to the British crown. 

After the settlement of the Kandyan provinces, 
attention was drawn to the hill country of Ceylon 
as a probable field for the profitable investment of 
British capital and energ 3 ’, and among other agri- 
cultural enterprises the cultivation of coffee was 
entered upon. The condition of soil and climate 
proved favourable, and the abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies, and the consequent labour diffi- 
culties, caused a rush towards Ceylon, and the 
area under coffee cultivation rapidly extended. 
The enterprise, though subject to all the vicissi- 
tudes inciclental to tropical agriculture, steadily 
gi’ew, and coffee soon became the staple export 
from the island ; and the revenue directly and in- 
directly derived from it enabled successive gover- 
nora to bridge rivera, to make roads and railways, 
and to restore many of the ancient irrigation works 
which, in the period antecedent to British rule, 
had fallen into disrepair. In 1869, however, a 
fungus (Hemilcia vastatrix) attacked the leaves of 
the coffee-trees, and the energj’ of the tree which 
had hitherto produced fruit was now required for 
the_ constant reproduction of leaf. Everythin" 
which practice or science could suggest was tried 
to mitigate or overcome the pest, out in spite of 
all efforts it steadily increased in virulence, and the 
coffee-planters were obliged to turn their attention 
to other products of the soil. 

Cinchona, cacao, cardamoms, and many other 
products were introduced with varying sncce.ss, 
out it soon became plain that Ceylon was capable 
of becoming a great tea-producing country, and tea 
has become the chief factor in restoring the finan- 
cial equilibrium. 

Cinnamon and cocoa-nut cultivation are chiefly 
in the hands of natives ; .tea, cinchona, cacao, 
and cardamom cultivation in the hands of Euro- 
peans ; and the export table shows how through 
the energy of the planters new products have to a 
great e.xtent replaced coffee. 

Coffee. Cincliona Bark. Tea. | 

CM*!. 11). lb. 

Year ending SOth Sept. 1873 993,493 — 

„ „ „ 1878 620,292 173,497 3,615 

„ II II 1883 260,053 6,925,950 1,522,832 

„ „ 11 1887 180,429 14,389,184 12,013,886 

Between 1883 and 1887 the export of cacao rose 
from 3588 to 16,638 lb., and of cardamoms from 
21,655 to 321,560 lb. Between 1873 and 1887 
the export of cinnamon rose from 1,265,757 to 
,2,299,844 lb. Between 1873 and 1883, that of 
cocoa-nut oil, from 163,274 to 306,209 cwt. ; 
of coir yarn from 56,921 to 98,697 cwt. ; of plum- 
bago from 168,627 to 279,057 cwt. ; while that 
of ebony fell from 46,635 to 18,273 cwt. Minor 
exports are oils, fibres, and dyes. _ 

Ceylon is the largest and most important of what 
are known as the crown colonies of the British 
empire. The government is administered by a 
governor aided by executive and legislative coun- 
cils (the former consisting of five members, the 
latter of fifteen, partially elective), and municipal 
councils. Local boards and village tribunals give 
a measure of self-government to the people. The 
population of Cejdon, 2,763,984 at the census of 
1881, has risen to about 3,000,000, of whom 
110 


2,000,000 are Singhalese, 750,000 Tamil immi- 

f rants and settlers, 200,000 Mooi-men (Mohamme- 
ans of Arab descent), 5500 Europeans, 20,000 
Eui-asian descendants of Portuguese and Dutch, 
2500 Veddahs, 22,000 mixed races. 

The revenue, which in 1882 was 12,161,570 
rupees, was in 1886, 12,682,548 rupees -, but owing 
to the depreciation of the rupee, the value in 
pounds sterling was £1,140,147 in 1882, and 
£1,004,035 in 1886. The total annual trade is about 
£10,000,000. There are 2500 miles of metalled 
roads ; 185 miles of railways ; and 120,000 scholars 
in the government schools, and those of the various 
religious denominations. See Ceylon, by Sir James 
Emei-son Tennent (2 vols. 1859) ; Captain Suckling’s 
Ceylon (2 vols. 1876); The Colonial Office List for 
the current year; Ceylon in the Jubilee Year, by 
John Ferguson (1887). 

Ceyx. See Kingfisher. 

Cezimbrn, a coast town of Portugal, about IS 
miles S. of Lisbon. Pop. 6815. 

.Chabas, Francois, a great French Egyptolo- 
gist, was born January 2, 1817, at Briancon. 
Though at first engaged in commerce, he found 
time to become a learned linguist, but it was not 
till 1851 that he gave himself up to the study of 
hieroglyphics. The first results of his studies 
appeared in 1856, followed by a series of invaluable 
books and papers, elucidative chiefly of two im- 
portant penods of ancient Egyptian histoiy — the 
conquest of the country by the Hylcsos, and the 
time of their expulsion. Among the more import- 
ant of his many books are — Les Pasteurs en ilgypte 
(1868), Histoire de la XIX. Dynastic ct sptcialement 
des Temps de VExodc (1873), and Dtudes sur VAnti- 
quite historique d’apris Ics Sources ^qyptiennes (2d 
ed. 1873). From 1873 to 1877 he edited L'Dgypto- 
logic. He died at Vei-sailles, May 17, 1882. 
Chabasitc. See Zeolite. 

Chablis, a town in the French department of 
Yonne, 12 miles E. of Auxerre. It gives name to 
an esteeried white Burgundy (q.v.) wine. Pop. 
2363. 

Chaco, El Gran. See Gran Chaco. 
Chaconne (Fr.), an obsolete dance, probably 
Spanish [chacona, from Basque choeuna, ‘prettj'’). 
The movement is slow, ancl the music, a series of 
variations on a gi'ound bass, mostly eight bars in 
length, appears in sonatas as well as in ballets. 
Chad, Lake. See Tsad. 

Chad, St ( Ceadda ), was bom in Nortbumbria, 
became a pupil of St Aidan, spent part of his youth 
in Ireland, and in 666 became Bishop of York. 
Doubt having been cast on the validity of his con- 
secration, he withdrew in 669, but was immediately 
made Bishop of Mercia, fixing the see at Lichfield 
(q.v.). He died in 672, after a life eminent for 
Inmiility and sanctity. 

ChadllTck, Ed-uhn, C.B., a social refomier, 
born- in the vicinity of Manchester, 24th Januaiy 
1801, studied law, and was called to the bar in 1830. 
He attracted the notice of J eremy Bentham by an 
article on Life Assurances. He early devoted his 
attention to questions of social, sanitarj', and polit- 
ical science, and was by Lord Grey’s government 
appointed an assistant-commissioner to inquire 
into the operation of the poor-laws. His report, 
published in 1833, commanded great attention, and 
laid the foundation of the later systems of govern- 
ment inspection. On the organisation of the new 
Poor-law Board, Chadwick was appointed secretary. 
In connection with this Board, and the General 
Board of Health, Chadirick for twenty years was 
energetic in improring the administration of poor- 
law funds and tlie sanitary condition of thecount:^'. 
His report on interments in toims (1843) laid the 
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foundation of later legislation on tlie subject. He 
sert'cd on cominis^^ions as to the employment of 
children in factoiies, on preventable disea-sK, anti 
on education. On a change being inade in the 
Boartl of Health in 1S54, Chadtvick letired avith a 
pen<.ion. He aftenvards took great interest in 
promoting competitive e.'caminations for govern- 
ment offices, and indeed in almost all questions of 
social economy. He tvas an active member of the 
f^ocial .Science Association. Some of his papers 
appear in the Transactions of the Statistical Society 
and of the British Asociatiou. See Chadwick’s 
iVork and Works mi Health and Social lieform, by 
Eiciiardson (2 vol«. 1SS.5). 

Cliatronca, a town in ancient Bosotia, near the 
river Cephissus, memorable for the dLsastroiis defeat 
of the Athenians here by Philip of Macedon, 338 B.c. 
This defeat struck a death-blow to the liberties of 
Greece, and broke the heart of Isocrates ; it w.os 
the ‘ dishonest victory ’ that ‘ killed with report that 
old man eloquent.’ A colossal marble lion, together 
with the bones of 200 Greeks, was dug up here in 
ISSO. Here also Sulla defeated the gcner.als of 
Mithridates in 80 ii.C. The famous Plutaich was 
a native of CJneronea. ’ 

Clui'toderina, a remarkable primitive gas- 
toropod, which in some re.spects sen’es as a con- 
necting link between the worm and snail type. See 
Chiton. 

Cliaitodoii, a typical genus of a family of bony 
fishes, knorni .as Squamipennes. The body is 
much compressed sideways, .and consequently high; 
thesc.ales are more or less'smooth, and cover portions 
of the dorsal and anal fins in such a fashion that 
the boundary' between fins and body is indistinct. 



Tiie mouth is generally .small in front of the .snout, 
anil the slender teeth are arranged in bands. TIic 
lower ravs of the pectoral fins are branched, and 
die hind tins are situated far fonvard on the thoia\-. 
The Sqiiaminenncs, or as some would call thetn, the 
Ch.ctodontid.'e, arc tropical fishes, abounding near 
coral reefs, and veil Miitcd in the be.autv of their 
colouring to such brilliant surroundings. Thev 
feed on small animals, are never vera- large, and 
but little used for food. Cb.'ctodon itself i, a barge 
genus, Mith some 70 be.autiful species from the 
iropic.al Atlantic and Indo-P.acitie. It lias one 
diir--al fin, and a rnmlcratelv long. snout. In Chelmo 
the snout is longer, and is u-cil to draw animals 
iroiii tli-ir crevices. It often gets baKe credit for 
ca'ching in-i'cts by spouting water. Hcnioclms is 
another pretty genus with bonis on its he.ad. 
Holncanthus, one uptscics of which is calleil the 
•I.niperor of .lapan’ by the Dutch, is yet more 
iinlliantly adonied, and Poiii.ac.inthus is jicculiarlv 
vaiaaldc in its colouring. Tiio .Atlantic .specie- of 
l.idiipp’is (K.ftiWS is peculiar in the pithologic.al- 
lipe tnlargi'iiicnt of some of th- Ihuics at the back 
ot tiie ill >.d. The Archerfish (q.v.) in an allied 

I gents. Sfe Gunther, (//'/'is',, a ( ISSH). 
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Clirotonotls (Gr., ‘bristle-fboted’), a class of 
worms inelnding familiar tjqies like the Earth- 
worm, the Fishennan's Lobworm, and the Sea- 
mouse. They .are often included under the title of 
-iVnnelids or ringed worms. The body consists of 
numerous more or less similar joints ; and the 
locomotor organs are furnished with or lepresented 
by bristles. The class is split into two main 
orders of Oligochreta and Polychreta, of which 
the latter is much the larger. The Oligocha'ta 
have very nidimentaiy' locomotor structures, 
which are'^in fact reduced to bristles; they are 
frc.sh- water or subteiTanean in habit ; ’ the familiar 
earthworm (Lumbricus) and certain river and 
pond wonns (e.g. Tubifex and Nais) are coju- 
mon representatives. The Polychreta are, witli 
three or four exceptions, marine; thebiistlcs, which 
are numerous, are fixed in special locomotor out- 
growths ; and m.any other characters, such .as the 
possession of antennm, gills, &'C., distinguish them 
from the earthworm order, and aie in obvious asso- 
ciation with their very different habits. Jlaiiy of 
them, described as eirant, lead a free life, and aie 
carnivorous in their diet. The common Neieis, or 
Alitta, and the Sea-mouse (Aphrodite) are good 
examples. A large number, however, aiesedent.aiy 
in habit, vegetan.an in diet, and often inhabit tubes. 
The lobworm (Arenicola), the common Seipula, 
and Terebella are characteristic types. To the two 
main orders of Chretopods above mentioned, the 
pai-asitic Myzostomata causing ‘galls’ on feather- 
stam (Crinoids), and the primitive aben-ant Sacco- 
cirrus must be added. Polvgordius is_ another 
common marine worm whicli, along with a few 
others, is usu.ally regarded as a survival of tlie 
ancesti-al Chmtopods or Annelids. See Earth- 
AVORM, Lobworm, Sea-mouse, "Worms, &c. 

Chafer, a common n.ame for beetles or coleop- 
terous insects, especially for those which, either in 
the perfect or l.aiv.al state, are destructive of plants, 
particularly of the wood, bark, or roots of trees. 
The woid is seldom msed alone, but generally as 
p.art of a name, with some prefix ; thus, wo have 
Cock-chafer, liosc-chafer, Bark-chafer, &c. KiiferU 
the German word for ‘ beetle.’ 

Cliaflinch (Fringilla cwlchs), one of the com- 
monest British birds, a specie.s of Finch (q.v.), and 
prob,ably that to which the name Finch, now “-o 
extended in its signification, originally belonged. 
Fink, tlie Gcnnan form of tlie name, aiid yn/i/.' and 
(wink, -still used in England as popular names, 
have some ic«emblance m sound to the common 
c-all-note of the chaffinch. The whole length of 
tlie bird is about si.x inebes. The tail is very 
slightly foiked. The beak is almost cqn.al in 
breadth and height. The male, in summer, has the 
top of the head and nape of the neck bluish-gi'ay ; 
the back, chestnut ; the wings almost black, with 
two conspicuous w bite bare ; the tail nearly black. 
The lower surface is reddish. Tlio coloui's of the 
female are much duller than those of the male. 
The chnilinch is a very widely distributed .spccii's, 
being found in almost all parts of Euiope, in 
some parts of Asia, in the noitli of Africa, and as 
far west as the Aroies. In the colder northern 
coimtries it is migiatory ; in more southern 
regions it is stationaiy. Linn'eus gave if the 
specific name co/c6s, from ob-erving that the 
flocks seen during winter in Sweden consisted 
chiefly of males, the females basing, as he sup- 
posed, sought ,a milder climate. .V p.ai rial sepani- 
tion of the sexes i- oliscivcd al-o in the great 
w-inteiyllocks in Britain, but it is only partial; 
and Yurrcll thinks that the young' ni.a'lc- of the 
previous se.a.son, which resemble llio females jn 
plumage, .are nr.>nci.ated Aiith them, and have been 
mistaken for them. The flocks seen in Britain in 
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winter are believed to be augmented by migi'ation 
from Scandinavia. The eggs ai'e usually four or 
five in number, of pale pui'plish buff colour, spar- 
ingly streaked and spotted with reddish brown. 
The cliaffinch feeds in great part on insects, and 
does much service in summer by destroying-aphides 
and cateipillars ; hut eats also seeds, and is some- 
times persecuted, because in .sprin" it pulls up and 
eats young turaips and radishes udien in the seed- 
leaf. It is particularly fond of the seeds of beeches 
and conifers. Great numbei-s of chaffinches are 
killed for the table in Italy. In Germanj’’ this 
bird was formerly in the highest esteem as a song- 
bird. Its notes are very clear and loud, but some 
individuals greatly excel the ordinaiy multitude of 
their species. — The common Scotch name" of the 
chaffinch is Shilfa. 

Cha^iy, an important railway junction and 
commercial centre in the French department of 
Saone-et-Loire, on the Canal du Centre, 32 miles S. 
of Dijon. As the key of the roads to the Loire 
district, it has been strongly fortified. Pop. 4291. 

Chagres, a toira of the United States of Colom- 
bia, on the N. coast of the Isthmus of Panama, 
situated at the mouth of the Chagres River. It is a 
poor place, with a harbour for vessels drawing from 
ip to 12 feet of water. The river of the same name 
rises about 10 miles NE. of Panama, makes an 
immense bend round to the NE., and enters the 
Caribbean Sea. Though towards its mouth it 
varies in depth from 16 to 30 feet, it is yet, by 
reason at once of its rapidity and its falls, but little 
■ available for navigation. The route of the Panama 
Canal (^.v.) is by the valley of the Chagres for 
part of its course ; and the canal crosses the river 
repeatedly. 

Gliaillii, Paul du. See Du Chaillu. 

€haill, in Surveying (called Gunter’s Chain, 
from its inventor, Edmund Gunter, q.v.), is a mea- 
sure of 22 yards long, composed of 100 ii-on links, 
each of which is thus 7 ‘92 inches long. As an 
acre contains 4840 square yards, 10 square chains 
(22 X 22 X 10 = 4840 square yards) or 100,000 
square links make an acre. 

Chain Cahic. See Cable. 

Cliaiii'iuail, or Chain-abjiour, much used in 
Europe in the 12th and 13th centuries, and still 

used in India 
and the inte- 
t rior of the 
Asiatic conti- 
' nent, consists 
' of hammered 
iron links, con- 
nected together 
by riveted 
links so that 
Piece of Chain-armour. each link em- 

braces four 

others, and worked into the form of a garment. 
Such armour was much more flexible and con- 
venient to the wearer than that which was foimed 
of steel or brass plates, but. was less fitted to bear 
the thrust of a lance. See Aemouk. 

Chain-plates, on shipboard (wood vessels), 
are iron plates bolted below the channels to serve 
as attachments for the dead-eyes, through which 
the standing rigging or shrouds and back-stays are 
rove and secured. In most of the modem iron-steel 
vessels rigging-screws take the place of the older 
dead-eyes, the chain-plates to which they are 
attached consisting simply of flat palms, having 
an eye projection, riveted to the inside of the sheer 
or top strake of shell plating. 

Chains. Chain-making being a distinct trade 
of itself, thoroughly reliable chains can only be 




niade by men trained to the work, although 
some of the very small sizes of common chains 
are made by women, boys, and girls. Chains 
are of two generally distinct kinds— short-link 
or unstudded (frequently called elose-linh) chain, 
and stud-link or stayed chain. The former usually 
embraces the smaller sizes of chain up to 14 inclies, 
and the latter comprises ships’ cables and other 
heavj- chains. Short-link chain is made in the 
following manner ; The end of the bar from which 
the link is to be made is heated, then cut to 
gauge, and while still hot is bent into U-form ; the 
free ends are then heated to a white heat and flat- 
tened or scarphed by a hammer, and in this state 
they are brought together and welded so as to form 
the other end of the link. The flattening or scarph- 
ing of the two ends and the closing of them being 
all done in one heat, the scarphed ends are again 
heated to welding-point, and the link is placed in a 
suitable recess under a hollow-faced tool, worked 
mechanically, which strikes the roughened weld 
and ultimately fini.shes it olf as smooth as the other 
end of the link. The result is the finished link, 
and when the first has been completed, another 
piece of iron is bent in the same way and threaded 
or rove through it, and another link formed and 
finished in tlie same manner as the first. In this 
way each successive link is added until the required 
length of chain is made. 

The foregoing illustrates the way in which 
chains generally are made, but as a rule, links 
of chains of 1-inoli diameter and over are welded 
at the side instead of at tlie end, and a stud 
or stay-pin is welded across from side to side of 
the link. The larger sizes of chains and chain- 
cables are made by men, and the expert workman 
when employed making first-class chains of all 
descriptions gets an extra price for his skill and 
labour. Common (not to say inferior) chains, 
however, are too often welcomed bj' bargain-loving 
user's if they can at all be made to pass the statu- 
tory tests. Chains which stand certain of the 
stiindard tests niay be found totally unequal to 
meet certain others, and superior and infei-ior parts 
are often prrrposely mingled in one chain by dis- 
honest maKers to cheapen prodrretion and defeat 
the system of testing. The iron used for very 
superior ch.ains is selected not onl3' for its tensile 
strength and rvelding properties, but for its ductility, 
as high tensile strength is not infrequently possessed 
by a hard brittle non, liable to snap rrpon the appli- 
cation of a srtdden jerk, and therefore totally un- 
srrited for chains. The system of testing cables 
followed bj’’ Lloj'ds’ Register Societj' well exem- 
plifies what shorrld be adopted in the case of all 
chains. Everj' 15-fathom length is subject to a 
fair standard strain, sufficient to detect bad work- 
manship, bj' pulling asunder or opening anj' defec- 
tive welds, j'et not so severe as to injure the nature 
of the material by crj'stallising it — a result invari- 
ably produced by overstraining. This standard 
test, however, not being the extreme limit of strain 
which the chain ought to bear in actual use at sea, 
a few links are required to be cut out at random 
from any part of each 15-fathom length, and sub- 
mitted to a so-called breaking strain of SO per cent, 
in excess of the standard test. If these trial pieces 
are found to v'itbstand this extra strain satisfac- 
torilj-,' they are then assumed to represent a fair 
average of the strength of that particular length to 
which they belong. This operation being gone 
through with satisfactory re.sults in each length of 
cable, the whole is then passed, and certified 
accordingly’. Any unsatisfactory lengths are con- 
demned, marked, and sent back to the manufac- 
tnrer. , . ,r 

In his treatise on Chain Cables and Chains, iMr 
T. W. Trail, suiveyor-in-chief to the Board of 
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Tragic, FjivP : ‘Since tlie Act of IS/ij ^vliicli canie^ 
into operation in the early part of 1S73, until the 
latter part of 1SS3, a period of about eleven years, 
neaslv 105,000 ton= of chain have been certiiied 
to, in accordance ivith the act of parliament, as 
havinpr duly ivithctood the statutoiy tests, repre- 
senting about 3,199,000 fathoms of chain, and for 
ivhich it i« computed that from about tivo and a 
quarter million to about two and a half million 
jiounds sterling have been paid.’ 

Cliaiil-sliot. an obsolete artillery projectile, 
consisting of two halls connected by a short chain, 
formerly used to destroy the rigging of ships, &c. 
As case-shot and shrapnel shell answer the same 
purpose, its use has been dL«continued. 

Clialazat The first layer of albumen deposited 
npon the yolk of an egg as it descends the bird’s 
oriduct, is peculiarly viscous, and thus becomes 
twisted into two strands which keep the yolk in 
the middle of the more fluid albumen. These 
cords are also called clialazw. 

Clialoe'doil. a city of ancient Bithynia, at the 
entrance of the Eu.xine, opposite to By 2 antium. It 
rvns founded 0S4 n.c, by a colony from Megara, and 
soon became a place of considerable trade and im- 
portance. Taken by the Persians, it finally merged 
into the Boman empire, under wliich it was made 
a free city. Chosroes, the Pemian, captured it in 
(ilG A.i).,' after which it declined, until it was 
finally demolished by the Turks, who used its 
ruins to build mosques and other cdifice.s at Con- 
stantinople. Chalcedon was the birthplace of the 
philosopher Xenocrates. 

The council of Chalcedon wa,s the fourth meumeni- 
cal council, and was assembled (451 a.d. ) by the 
enqieror Marcian for the purpose of drawing' up a 
fonn of doctrine in regard to the nature of Christ 
which .should equally avoid the errors of the Ncs- 
torians(q.v.)nnd 5Ionophysitcs(q.v.). Sixhundred 
bi'ho])', almost all of the Eastem Church, were 
lU'Cscnt. The doctrine declared to bo oithodo.v 
was, that in Christ there were two natures, which 
couhl not he intermi.vcd (this clause was directed 
against the Monojdiysite.s), and which also were not 
in entire separation ^ this was directed against the 
Nostorians), but which weic so conjoined, that their 
union dc.stroycd neither the peculiarity of each 
nature, nor the onenc-s of Christ’s person. 

Clialccrt'oiiy (often misspelled Calccdony), a 
be.autiful mineral of thc_ quartz family, con.sisting 
of quartz with some admixture of op.al. It derives 
it- name from Chalcedon in Bithynia, near which it 
i- found in considerable abundance, and has been 
known by the same n.amc from ancient linie.s. It 
never occurs in crystals, but usuallv in mammillan', 
liotiyoidal, or stalaclitic forms, lining or entirely 
fiHing the cavities of rocks, and more particularly 
old igneous rock', such as the basalt-rocks of Scot- 
land, the Faroe l.sles, Iceland, X'c. It constitutes 
the whole or the principal jeirt of many .agates. It 
i' gi'uerally trausluccnt, sometimes semi-trans. 
isart-'iit, has a somewhat waxy lii'tre, and is in 
colour generally white or bluish white, sometimes 
1 ‘ ‘Idi'h vliitc. sometimes milk white, less frequently 
Stray, blue, greeu, yellow, brown, or even bind;. 
Jjs fracturc i' even, or verj'_ slightly conchoidal. 
( iiMcedony is much U'isl in jewelry, for brooches, 
tuckbices, and oniaments of all so'rt', the largest 
piecf ' Ic-'iig Mnui'linu's made into little Ixi.xes, cups, 
>Vf. It was much used by the ancients, and many 
Is- uitiiu! engraved spiscimen' apjo’ar in antiquarian 
ro.lectiou'. Chalcedonie' with disseminated spot' 
of brown and rtsl wen- once rerv higlilv pri/e<I, and 
w en- railed .''tiwniUc or Si SifjihniW sionre. Potri- 
hc-l i-ht!ts an- somdiuie' found in chalcedony, in 
winch they apj—w to have b-.-r-n ine.ased wbifst it 
was in rmin-e of fonuation. .''i-ecimen' of chal- 


cedony are sometimes found inclosing a little water 
in the interior, which gives them a verj- beautiful 
appearance ; but the water easily escapes, and to 
prevent this, rings or other ornaments made of such 
stones are kept in distilled water when not worn. 
The ancients set a verj' hioh value on these cn- 
hydriics (Gr. cn, ‘in,’ and hydor, ‘water’). See 
Jaspeu. 

Chalcetl'onyx (or, erroneously, Calccdonyx), a 
name given to agates fo . ' ' ' 

white opaque chalcedony, ■ ■ ■ ■ 

translucent chalcedony. 

Clialchiliiiitl, the Indian name of a green- 
coloured stone, taken from a quany tiear Santa Fi, 
and by some regarded as a species of turquoise, by 
others' identified with Jade (q.v.). It was Valued 
above gold by the ancient Mexicans, who fashioned 
it into beads and ornaments. 

€halci(li(l:e, a small fainily of short-tongued 
lizards, restricted to America. (Ihalcides ( C. 
Jlarcsccns) occui's in tropical America. Hetero- 
dactylus is an allied Brazilian genus. The same 
title is applied to a family of insects. See CiTALClS. 

Clinlci,S« the capital of the Greek island of 
Euboea, on the Euripus, a strait separating the 
island from Bceotia, and here only 120 feet wide. 
Clml'-is is a place of veiy great antiquity, and it 
soon became a great trade centre, sending out 
colonies to Macedonia, where the peninsula of 
Chalcidice commemorated its name, as_ well as to 
Campania (Cnnuc), South Italy, and Sicily. Suc- 
cessively Athenian, Macedonian, and Roman, it 
was a place of great military importance, nearly 
nine miles in circumference, and had many_ fine 
temples, theatres, and other public buildings. 
Aristotle died here. In the middle ages it was 
prosperous under the Venetians, who held it for 
nearly three eenturies, until its eonquest by the 
Turks in 1470. Pop. (1879) C877. 

ChnlciS; a typic.al genus of a large family of 
Hymenopteroiis insects, not unlike small wasps. 
Tl'ie family (Chalcididro or Pteromalini) has tlii-s 
great importance that the laiT.Tj of its membere are 
jinrasitic in the eggs, laiwrc, orpujife of other insects, 
and as some of the latter are veiy destnictive to 
plants, their p.arasites are animals to be thankful 
for. Thus forms so difl'crent as the cabbage butter- 
lly and the destnictive Hessian lly have their attend- 
ant Pteromalini. Many of the so-called gall-wasps 
(Cviiipidm) which cause m.any of the commonest 
g.alls — for instance on the oak, or the curious bunches 
on TO.se and briar bushe.s — are preyed iiiion by dial- 
cidida'. Some of the hosts of these (Jlialcida- are 
themselve.s })arasitic, and thus we h.ave par.a«Ues 
within par.asites, or double par.a.sitism, there being 
in this c.-v-e no honour among thieves. Altogether 
over 2000 species of Chalcidida; are known. 

€lialrta‘a. See B.viiylomia ; for Chaldee, .see 
Aiiam.iza. 

Chaliler, an old Scotch dry mc.asuie, con- 
taining 10 bolls. See Boll and Fiails. 

CllJlldroil (Lat. addarhnn, ‘a vessel for wanii 
w.ater’), .an old diy ine.asure u.sed in selling coal, 
and containing .30' heaped bushels {= 254 cvvt.). 
Coal is now sold hy weight. 

Chalet s the French-Swiss name for the wooden 
hut of the Swi" herdsmen on the moiint.ains ; but 
i' also extended to Swiss dwelling-houses genurall.v, 
and to piciure'que and oniate villas built in imita- 
tion of them. 

Clialcar.-t, Bav of, an inlet of the Gulf of St 
Eawrcjice, between Ga'jic, a district of tjuebec. 
.-tnd New Bniiisw ick, having a dciOh of 90 miles 
from c.a't to wc't, and a width varying from 12 to 
20. It is deep and well .sheltered, and much 
t frequentcl for its mackerel fisberiei. 
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Clialfont St Giles, a village of Buckingham- 
sliire, 16 miles SE..of Aylesbuiy. Milton’s cottage 
(1665) still stands here. 

Clialgrove, a village 13 miles SE. of Oxford, 
the scene of a skirmish in the Civil War between 
Prince Rupert’s cavalry and a parliamentary force 
under Hampden, in which that patriot received his 
death-wound, June 18, 1643. 

Chalice (Lat. caUx, ‘a cup’). The name lias 
long been applied only to the cups used for the 
administration of the wine in the holy communion. 
Anciently made of glass, precious stone, horn, and 

other substances, 
chalices have for 
many centuries 
been formed of 
silver, or some- 
times gold, occa- 
sionally enriched 
with jewels. 
Their fashion has 
followed the art 

k of the times, 
the h emispherical 
bowl and plain 
circular foot of 
Romanesque or 
Norman days 
giving way to a 
conical bowl and 
he-xaMnal foot in 
the Perpendicu- 
Chalice (1459) at Nettleoombe, lar period, and 
County Somerset. these in turn to 

(From Cripps’s 0!cl Piaie.) more modern 

shapes, seldom of 
such beauty and excellence as those of Gotliic 
design. Before the Reformation a crucifix or 
other sacred device always occupied one side of 
the foot. The chalice was usually accompanied 
by a iiaten, which might serve as a cover to the 
bowl, as well as for carrying the wafer or bread. 
In medieval times a chalice of tin or pewter, if not 
of silver, was placed in the coffin of ecclesiastics at 
burial. The mialice is the emblem of St Jolm the 
Evangelist. Old chalices are much sought after by 
collectors. The glass ‘ Luck of Edenhall,’ preserved 
in the family of Musgrave, near Penrith, is 
apparently an old chalice. The use of the mixed 
chalice, the mingling of water with the wine used 
in the Lord’s Supper, and in the Roman rite, has 
been matter of controversy in the Church of Eng- 
land. The chalice veil or coiqmrale was a covering 
for the chalice. 

Chalk, a soft earthy variety of limestone_ or 
carbonate of lime, forming great strata, and claim- 
ing the attention of the geologist even more than of 
the mineralogist (see Cretaceous System). It is 
generally of a yellowish-white coloui', but some- 
times snow-white. It is easily broken, and has an 
earthy fracture, is rough and very meagre to the 
, touch, and adlieres sli"htly_ to the tongue. It 
generally contains a little silica, alumina, or mag- 
nesia, sometimes all of these. Although often very 
soft and earthy, it is sometimes so compact that it 
can be used as a building-stone ; and it is used for 
this purpose either in a rough state, or sawn into 
blocks of proper shape and size. It is burned into 
quicklime, and nearly all the houses in London are 
cemented witli. mortar so procured. The siliceous 
particles being separated by pounding and diffusing 
m water, it becomes whiting, of which the domestic 
uses are familiar to every one. Carpenters and 
others use it for making marks, which are easily 
effaced ; the blackboard and piece of chalk are now 
common equally in the lecture- rooms of univeisities 
and in the humblest village-schools. Chalk, per- 


fectly purified, is mixed with vegetable colouring 
niattei-s, such as turmeric, litmus, saffron, and sap- 
green, to form pastel colours or coloured chalks ; 
but vegetable colours which contain an acid are 
changed by it (see Crayon). The Viaina white 
of artists is simply purified chalk. In a perfectly 
purified state it is administered as a medicine to 
correct acidity in the stomach. Chalk is also 
extensively used as a manure. See Lime, Manure. 

Black Chalk is a mineral quite different from 
common chalk, and apparently receives its name 
from resembling it in meagreness to the touch, in 
soiling the fingei-s, and in being used for drawing, 
writing, &c. It is also called Drawing-slate. It is 
of a slaty structure, of a bluish or grayish-black 
colour, easily cut and broken, and makes a per- 
fectly black mark on paper. It is used for draw- 
ing and as a black colour in painting. It becomes 
red by exposure to heat. It is essentially a kind of 
Clay (q.v.), and derives its colour from carbon, 
which it contains. It is found associated with 
schists, &c. in Spain, France, Italy, &c., also in the 
coal foi-mation in Scotland. — Briancon Chalic and 
French Chalk are popular names for Soapstone 
(q.v.). — Red Chalk is ochry red clay-iron ore, 
conisisting of clay and much peroxide of iron. It is 
of a brownish-red colour, and a somewhat slaty 
structure, the cross fracture earthy. Tlie coarser 
varieties are used chiefly by carpenters for making 
marks on wood ; the finer, by painters. It occurs 
in thin beds in clay-slate and graywacke-slate in 
some parts of Germany. 

Chalking the Door, a mode of warning 
tenants to remove from burghal tenements, long 
known and still in use in Scotland. It is thus 
described by Hunter in his work on Landlord 
and Tenant : ‘ A burgh-officer, in presence of 
uitnesses, chalks the most patent door forty 
days before Whitsunday, having made out an exe- 
cution of ‘chalking,’ in which liis name must be 
inserted, and which must be subscribed by himself 
and two witnesses. This ceremony now proceeds 
simply on the verbal order of the proprietor. The 
execution of chalking is a warrant under which 
decree of removal will be pronounced by the burgh 
court, in virtue of which the tenant may be ejected 
on the expiration of a charge of six days. See 
Ejectment. 

Challenger Expedition, a circumnavigat- 
ing scientific exploration of the open sea sent out 
by the British government in 1872-76 — earlier 
expeditions being those of the Lightning ( 1868 ) and 
Porcupine (1870). In 1872 the Challenger, a cor- 
vette of 2306 tons, was completely fitted out and 
furnished with every scientific appliance for ex- 
amining the sea from surface to bottom — natural 
history work-room, chemical laboratoiy, aquarium, 
&c. The ship was given in charge to a naval 
surveying staff under Caj^tain Nares; and to a 
scientific staff’, with Professor (afterwards Sir) 
Wyidlle Thomson at their head, for the purpose of 
sounding the depths, mapping the basins, and 
determining the physical and biological conditions 
of the Atlantic, the Southern and the Pacific 
Oceans. With this new commission, the Challenger 
weighed anchor at Sheemess on the 7th December 
1872, and on the evening of the 24th May 1876 she 
dropped anchor at Spithead, having in these three 
and a half years cmised over 68,900 nautical miles, 
and made investigations at 362 stations, at each of 
which were determined the depth of channel ; tlie 
bottom, surface, and intermediate temperatures, 
currents, and fauna; and the atmospheric and 
meteorological conditions. The route was by 
Madeira, the Canaries, the West Indies, Nova 
Scotia, Bermudas, Azores, Cape Verd, Fernando 
Noronha, Bahia, Tiistan d’Acunha, Cape of 
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(iood Hope, Kerguelen, Melbourne, the Chinese 
.Sea, Hong Kong, Japan, Valparaiso, Magellan s 
Strait, Monte Video, Vigo, and Portsiuouth. 
Between the xVdiniralty Isles and Japan the 
Challcnncr made her deepest sounding, on the -3it 
starch ISTo, 4575 fathoms (e(iual to a reversed 
Himalaya), the deepe't sounding on record except 
two. feee the copious Eeports on the Scientific 
Ecsi'lls of ihc Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger, edited 
by Sir Wyville 'rhomson and Dr John Murray, 
■vvhich mark au era in deep-sea exploration. They 
fall into a Narrative (2 vols. 1SS2-85), Zoology 
(30 voK 1880-89), Physics and Chemistry vols. 
1SS4-S9), Botany (2 vols. 18S5-SC). To these in- 
valuable reports many article.s in_ the present work 
are indebted for materials and illustrations. See 
aKo the works of Sir C. Vyrille Thomson, H. M. 
Mo'-eley, Spry, Lord George Campbell, Mild ; and 
tlie articles in this work on Atl.vxtic Oce-VX, 
P.tciFic OcE.v>', SouxDiXG, and especially Sea. 

C’hallis. Jamies, astronomer, born at Braintree 
in Essex, 12th December 1803, graduated senior 
tvrangler and iii-at Smith's prizeman at Cambridge 
in 1825, was onlained in 1830, and in 1830 became 
]>rofcssor of Astronomy at Cambridge, where he died 
3d December 1882. lie was also till 1801 director 
of the Cambridge Observatory, and published a 
number of works,' including 12 vols. of astronomical 
ob-ervations (1832-64). In August 1840, whilst 
carefully preparing to test .-Vdams’ results, lie twice 
unconsciously noted the po.sition of the planet 
Keptune before its discovery at Berlin on 23d 
September. See Ada.ms ( J. C.). 

Challoncr, RiCitAP.D, a learned Roman Catholic 
prolate, bom at Lewc.s in Sussex, .September 29, 
1091. Becomin't a Roman Catholic, he was sent 
in 1701 to the English College at Douay, where 
he became a profc.<'«or, and remained until 1730. 
In that year ho was sent to labour in London, and 
licrc ho sciwed as a mUsionary pric't until 1741, 
when ho was mi-sed to the episcopal dignity as 
Bishop of Debra and coadjutor of Bishop Petre, 
whom he succeeded as Vic.ar x\postolic of the 
London district in 1758. During the ‘Ko Poperv’ 
riots of 1780 he was secreted near Highgate, and lie 
died in London, January- 12, 1781. Of Challoner’s 
numerous controversial ‘treatises, the best known 
is his Catholic Christian Instructed, an answer to 
Conyers Middleton's Letters from J!omc. His 
Carden^ of the Soul is still the most popular prayer- 
Imokwith Engli-h Calholic-s, and his revision of the 
Douay ver-ion of the Bible (5 vol-. 17.50) is snb- 
slantially the Bible used by them. Of his liistori- 
c.al works the most v.aliiablc arc his memoirs of 
mi-'ionary priests and other Catholics of both 
sexes who sutrereil death or imprisoiimerit in Eng- 
land on account of their R'ligion, from the vc.ar 1577 
till the end of the icigit of Charles II. '(2 vols. 
1741), and his Britannia Sancta (2 vols. 1745), a 
collection of the lives of British and Irish s.aints. 

<;halinor.8, x\i,EXANni;i!, an industrious bio- 
grapher and miscell.anous writer, wn.s bom at 
-Vlici'ileen in 1759. After a coui-so of study at his 
Jiatiyo university, he ab.andoned a projected 
tmslical career, and repaired to Ixondon, where he 
soon boc.amc an .active xviiter for the press and the 
1msi..-sS (,f Iswiksellers’ hacks. He died in London, 
lOlh Decvinbcr 1831. His editions of Bunts 
Bc.attie, 1 ielding, CiblHui, Bidiiigbroke, Sh.ake- 
speate, .lohnson, and ISoswvdl'.s iluhnsoii are now of 
noimportanre; but that of The British IBaiyists, 
in!.. Mi!-., is still e'teeiiKsl a, nccuiate and lutndv. 
1 Is pj. fares to ‘ Malker's ’ Classics (-15 toK.), ami 
bis eid.nrgcd (-htion of Johnson',. Colteelion of the 
i'o-f. (21 wiN,), ei.nt.-.in mueh hone't woik. But 
his |l•pnta!llJn dep-nds mainlv on the Centrul 
V,i . iroytiV'tf Di'lr-ii'tra (32 vofs. 1S12-! 1). 
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Clialiucrs, George, Scottish- antiquarj’, was 
bom in 1742 at Fochabers in Elginshire, and was 
educated there and at Kind’s College, Aberdeen. 
Having afterwards studied haw at Edinburgh, in 
1763 he \vent to North America, where he practised 
.as a lawyer at Baltimore till the bie.aking out of 
the war of independence. Then returning to 
Britain, he settled in London (1775), and was 
jutpointed clerk to the Board of Ti-ade in 1780. 
'Ilie duties of this office he continued to dischaige 
with diligence and ability till his death on Shst 
May 1825. Of his thirty-three works the chief is 
Caledonia; an Account, Historical and Typo- 
graphical, of North Britain (vols. i.-iii. 1807-24). 
In 1888-89 it was reprinted at Paisley in 7 vols., 
comprising the matter prepared for the unpublished 
4th vol., and furnished with a much-needed index. 
Among his other public.atious .are A Collection of 
Treaties between Great Britain and other Powers 
(2 vols. 1790); Lives of Defoe, Paine, Ruddim.an, 
.and Mary, Queen of Scots ; and editions of Allan 
R.amsay and Lyndsay. 

Clialiiicrs, George P.\ul, R.S.A., was bom at 
Montrose in 1833 (not 1830). He served as enand- 
boy to a surgeon, and apprentice to a ship-chandler; 
but lie was resolved to become an artist, and in 1853 
he came to Edinburgh, and studied under Scott 
Lauder. His ‘F.avourite Air,’ attracted attention 
in 1854, and in 1867 he w.as elected an A.R.S.A., 
in 1871 an R.S.A. His untimely death at Edin- 
burgh (28th February 1878) w.as due to injuries 
reemved some days liefore either from violence or 
by mis.ad venture. His works are distinguished by 
,a(lmii-able breadth, effective concentration of light- 
ing, freedom of handling, .and rich and powerful 
colouring. He executed some important portraits. 
His landscapes, mainly of his later years, include 
‘ End of the Harvest’ (1873) and ‘ Running Mater ’ 
(1875). He is represented in the National Gallery 
of Scotland by ‘The Legend,’ a large unfinished 
subject-picture, which, like ‘Pr.ayer^ (1871), has 
been etclied by Rajon. See his Memoir ( 1879). 

Chalmers, Thomas, D.D., LL.D., was born at 
Anstmthcr, in Fife, 17th Mareh 1780, educ.ated 
.at the univei-sity of .St Andrews (from 1791 ), and at 
the age of nineteen licensed to preach the gospel. 
In 1803 he was ordained minister of the parish 
of Kilm.any, in Fifeshire, about 9 miles from St 
Andrews. * At this period his attention was almo=t 
entirely absorbed by niathematic.s .and_ natunal 
philosophy. He carried on mathematic<al and 
chemistrj- classes in St Andrews during the winter 
of 1803-1804, and bv his enthusiasm and lucidity of 
expo-ition obt.ained for himself .a high reputation 
as a teacher. In 1808 he published an Inquiry into 
the Extent and Stability of National Jlcsourccs. 
Shortly after this, domestic calamities and severe 
ijlnc--.s rendered him keenly susceptible of re- 
ligious imiucssions. Having to ])repare an article 
on Christianity for Brew.ster’s Edinburgh Encyclo- 
picdia, he cohunenced a thorough study of the 
evidences, and rose from his investigations con- 
vinced that Christianity was the tmth, and the 
Bible the veritable ‘ word of God.’ Then the great 
genius of the man broke forth like sunshine. 
He grew earnest, devout, and f.aithful to his 
jKistoral duties. In July 1815 he was translated to 
the Troll Church and jiarish, Glasgow, where his 
magnificent oratory took the city by storm. Hi' 
Astronomical Discourses (1817) and Commercial 
Dispuiincs- (1820) had a widely extended popu- 
larity. _ In 1817 he visited London, wheie lifs 
j preaching excited a.s grc.at a .sensation as at home, 
i But Chalmers’ energies could not be exbausteil by 
mere onvlory. Discovering that his p.iri'h was in a 
j state oj gic.it ignor.anee and immorality, he Is-gaii 
I to devise a scheme for oiertaking amt checking 
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the alannin^ evil. It seemed to him that the 
onl}^ means hy which ,this could be accomplished 
was bv ‘revivifying, remodelling; and extending 
the old parochial economy of Scotland,’ which had 
proved so fruitful of good in the rural parishes. In 
order to wrestle more closely with the ignorance 
and vice of Glasgow, Chalmers in 1819 became 
minister of St John’s' parish, of whose 2000 
families, mostly workpeople, more than 800 had 
ho connection with any Christian church. Chalmei-s 
broke up his parish into 25 districts, each of 
which he placed under separate management, 
and established two day schools, and between 
40 and 50 local Sabbath schools, for the instruc- 
tion of the children of the ‘ poorer and neglected 
classes,’ more than 1000 of whom attended. 
In many other ways he sought to elevate and 
purify the lives of his parishioners. While in Glas- 
gow, Chalmei-s had matured his opinions rela- 
tive to the best method of providing for the poor. 
He disliked the English system of a ‘ compulsoiy 
assessment,’ and preferred the old Scotch method 
of voluntary contributions at the church-door, 
administered by eJdets. The management of the 
poor in the parish of St John’§ was intnisted to his 
care by the authorities as an experiment, and in 
four yeare he reduced the pauper expenditure from 
£1400 to £280 per annum. Edward Irving was for 
two years his assistant. But such herculean 
toils began to undermine his constitution, and in 
1823 he accepted the offer of the Moral Philosophy 
chair in St Andrews, where he wrote his treatise 
on the Use and Abuse of Literary and Ecclesi- 
astical Endoivments ( 1827 ). In the following year 
he was transferred to tlie chair of Theology in 
Edinburgh, and in 1832 he published a work on 
political economy. In 1833 appeared his Bridge- 
water ’treatise. On the Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Moral and lutelleetual Constitidion 
of Man. It was received with great favour, and 
obtained for the author many literary honoui-s ; 
in 1834 he was elected by the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh first a fellow and then a vice-president, and 
by the French Institute a corresponding member, 
while in ,1835 the university of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of D.C.L. In 1834 he was 
appointed convener of the Church-e.xtension Com- 
mittee; and after seven years of enthusiastic 
labour, he announced that upwards of £300,000 
had been collected from the nation, and 220 new 
churches built. Meanwhile, however, troubles 
were springing up in the bosom of the church 
itself. Tire Evangelical party had become pre- 
dominant in the General Assembly; the straggles 
in regard to patronage between them and the 
‘ Moderate ’ or ‘ Erastian ’ party became keener 
and more frequent, until the decision of the civil 
courts in the famous Auchterarder and Strath- 
bogie cases brought matters to a crisis ; and on 
the ISth of May 1843 Chalmers, followed by 470 
clergymen, left the church of his fathers, rather 
than sacrifice those principles which he believed 
essential to the purity, honour, and indmendence 
of the churcli (see Feee Chuech). Tlie rapid 
formation and organisation of the Free Clmrch 
were greatly owing to his indefatigable exertions. 
Chalmers was elected principal of the Free Church 
College, and spent the close of his life in the 
zealous performance of his duties there, and in 
completing his Institutes of Theology. He diwl 
suddenly at Morningside, Edinburgh, May 30, 1847. 

The works of Chalmere extend to 34 vols. ( 9 of 
which include his posthumous works ). _ They con- 
tain valuable and, in some cases, original ^con- 
tributions to the sciences o 
Christian apologetics, and so 
on minor topics, such as the 

question, they exhibit both novelty and ingenuity 


of argument. As a religious orator Clialmere was 
unique and unrivalled. There have been few men 
in whom such gifts of intellect, feeling, and imagin- 
ation were so harmoniously combined with the 
shreiydest common-sense and the highest admini- 
strative ability. Never did Scotland produce a 
greater or more lovable soul, one more gentle, 
guileless, and genial-hearted, or yet more fen-id 
from the strength of a resolute will, before whose 
impetus difficulties were dashed aside as by a 
torrent. There have been loftier and more purely 
original minds in Scotland than Chalmere's, but 
there has never been a truer one, nor a heart 
ivhose Christian faith and piety were more intense, 
sincere, and humane. See his Memoirs, by his son- 
in-law, Dr W. Hanna (4 vols. 1849-52), and a 
Seleetion from the Correspondence of the late Thomas 
Chalmers (1853); also A Biographical Notice by 
Dean Ramsay (1850), and an Essaj- by Dr John 
Brown in his Horai Subsecivcv. 

ChAloiis-siir-Marne, the capital of the 
French department of Marne, on the right bank of 
the river Marne, 107 miles E. of Paris by rail. An 
old place, with timber liouses and many spii-ed 
churches, it has an interesting cathedral, dating 
chiefly from the 13th century, a handsome h6tel- 
de-ville (1772), and a fine iniblic park, though the 
Germans cut down its immemorial elms for fuel. 
It still does a considerable trade in Champagne 
■wine ; but its manufacture of the worsted cloth 
known as ‘shalloon ’ (Chaucer’s chalons) is a thing 
of the past, and the population has dwindled from 
60,000 in the 13th century to 23,636 in 1886. Near 
Chillons, which takes its name from the Catalauni 
of Latin writers, the Romans and Goths in 451 
A.D. defeated Attila(q.v.) and his host of Huns. 
In 1856 Napoleon III. formed the celebrated camp 
of Chftlons, 164 miles to the north-east of the town. 
Hence, during" the Franco-Prassian war, on the 
night of August 21, 1870, MacMahon withdrew his 
troops, and ne.xt day the town was occupied by 
the Gennans. 

Cliftlon-Siir-Sa6iie (ancient CaUllonum), a 
town in the French department of Sa6ne-et-Loire, 
844 miles by rail N. of Lyons. Lying on the right 
bank of the Sa6ne, at the point where that river 
is joined bv the Canal du Centre, uniting it with 
tlie Loire, Chfilon has an extensive traffic with the 
central districts of France, as well as with the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic. Fine quays and 
houses line the river; and the chief building is 
the church of St Vincent, 14th to 15th centuiy. 
The industries are copper and iron founding, 
machinery and shipbuilding, and the manufacture 
of glass, paper, and ehemicals. Pop. (1872) 20,055 ; 
(1886)22,208. 

ClialybtBiiSj Heineich Moeitz, philosopher, 
bom at Pfaftroda in Saxony, 3d July 1796, spent 
some years in teaching, and was appointed in 1839 
professor of Philosophy in the university of Kiel. 
He was dismissed, however, in 1852, owing to his 
Germanic sympathies, and died at Dresden, 22d 
September 1862. His ehief work is his System der 
spcculativen Ethih (1850); and his revierv of the 
historical development of siieculative philosophy 
has been translated into English by Tulk(lS54) 
and Edersheim (1860). 

Chalybeate Waters are those which contain 
a considerable portion of iron in solution. See 
Minbeal Watees. 

Clialybite, an iron ore. See Ieon. 

Cham, the pseudonj-ni assumed by the carica- 
turist, Amedee de Noe {Cham being the French 
for Ham, tlie son of Noah), son of the Comte 
de Noe by an English mother, and born at 
Paris in 1819. He studied art under Delaroche, 
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nnd f-oon .icniiircil a great reputation as a skilful 
an(l ^vittv (lelincator of the Iiumorous side of 
Parisian life. In 1843 began bis famous connection 
with the Churivari, in which paper and in the 
Jouriinl f/« Pdermuges he continued to delight 
his fellow-citizens until clo=e upon his death on 
0th Septcniber 1879. lie was profoundly scciitical, 
but not unkindly, and obtained, a.s Edmond About 
jiointed out, the .succe.ss of an /lomnte d’esprit. His 
inastcqncce.s were chielly social rather than politi- 
cal, and among his skits may be mentioned Pioud- 
Jiom'ina, Bagnenrs ct Bitveurs d’Eau, Souvenirs de 
Garrison, aiid V Exposition de Londres. Several 
good collections of his comic illustrations have been 
made— for instance. Bouse A/uices Comigiics (ISSO), 
with an introduction by L. IlalOvy, and Ecs 
Foiics Barisicn lies {1SS3), with an introduction by 
Gdrome. In Sala's Baris herself again { 1882 ) arc a 
good many specimens of Cham’s art. 

Clitiina. a genus of bivalve molluscs, the only 
surviving type of a family which was once ex- 
tremely numeroii.s and abundant, especially in the 
Jurassic and Chalk times. _ Tlie genus is represented 
by about half a hundred living forms, restricted to 
warmer waters, and es]iecially common about coral 
reefs. The general aiipcarauce is .somewhat clam- 
like, the valves are nnerjual, of considerable thick- 
nc.ss, and covered with leaf or scale-like outgrowths. 
They arc very passive animals, usually fixed, with 
the mantle margins fused together, with very small 
foot and respiratory a])erturcs, with well-developed 
hinge and an external ligament, and often of a 
briglit colour. Some forty fossil sjrecies are 
known from Cretaceous and Tertiary strata, and 
the genus is of interest as the sole suinvor of a 
once much larger family. 

Glininadc. See PAnsi.Kv. 

Cliani.'Ulcoil (Gr. chamailcOn, ‘ground lion’), 
a largo genus of lizards, forming a very distinct 
family. Among tlie most distinctive fc.atures may 
be noted the soft tuberculated skin, with its poweV 
of changing colour; the coiled tail, adapted for 
curling round the branches of trees ; the division 
of the toes of fore and hind feet into two bundles; 
the absence of an external car-dmm or tympanic 
membrane ; the long worm-like insect-catching 
tongue, capable of extremely rapid protrusion. 
Even_ more lemarkably distinctive, however, are 
ccrt.ain peculiaritie-. in the skeleton, and especially 
in the skull, which separate the chaimclcons froiii 
all other lizards, 

Besi-rip(ion.—’Y\\o body is flattened, and bears a 
tootheil crc.st of skin along the back. The lie.ad is 



tnsimulrir, Miiimmnted by a ridge. The .'inimal 
••t.sniK iinuMially high ii)s.u its The fore-feet 

ar« divided into three muted intcnml digits and 
ino lAtern.sl; tin- reverse (and the digit-<. corie. 
Msdii.iiig to our great nnd second toes, form on<‘ 
tmndle, nnd the other three— cNtemnl— another 


united group) occurs in the hind-feet. The digits 
are tipped by Ion" shaiii claws. The long com- 
pressed tail IS curled ventralwards. The mouth- 
aperture is small, but the tongue extremely long. 
It is the most active part of the aniinal, is cup- 
shaped at the end, covered with a viscid secre- 
tion, and veiy efficient in insect-catching. The 
large lateral eyes, with circular lids leaving only a 
small aperture’, are very active, and can be rapidly 
turned in all directions, a possibility which to some 
extent compensates for the stillness of the head. 
The skin is soft, loo«e, and shagreen-like, the scales 
being very small. The glandular pores common 
on the tliighs and near the anus of lizards are 
absent. 

Among the internal peculiarities may be noted 
the largeness of the lungs, which admit of being 
greatly distended, so as to putY out the body 
into liiarked plumpness. They appear to be con- 
nected with surrounding air-spaces. The habit 
the chammleon has of thus bloiying itself out, 
taken along -with its power of fasting, gave origin 
to the ancient supposition that it fed on air. The 
skeletal peculiarities are numerous. The chama'- 
leons diiVer from all lizards except the Aniphis- 
bccnas (q.v.), in havi’ng no ‘ columella’ or epiptery- 
goid skull-bone, and no iiiterorbital septum, and 
from all other forms in the fact that the pterygoid 
.and quadrate bones are not united. The latter is 
firmly fused to the skull, and the parietals are also 
peculiar in their firm attachments. The teeth are 
confined to a ridge along the summit of the jaw.s. 
The vertebiw arc hollow in front ; _ the breastbone 
is small, and only a few anterior ribs reach it ; as 
in the geckos, many of the posterior ribs arc united 
ventr.ally by hoops acro.ss the abdomen ; there 
are no clavicles ; the scapula and coracoid of the 
shoulder-girdle and the ilia of the hip-girclle arc 
peculiarly long and narrow. 

Life and Habit. — Except as regards tongue and 
eyes, the chaniiuleons are very sluggish. Triey are 
strictly arboreal lizard«, moving very slowly, in 
perfect silence, and waiting raflier than hunting 
for their insect prey. At a distance of scveml 
inches, about half as long ns the body in some 
c.ase.s, they can most unen-ingly catch the uncon- 
scious insect. Prob.ably the 'most familiar fact 
about chaniivleons is their power of changing 
colour. Under the thin outer skin there are two 
layers of pigment-cont.aining cells, the outer bright 
yellow, tlie inner blown to black. Under nerve 
control the disposition .and expansion of the pig- 
ment-containing cells vaiy, and this produces 
change of colour. The change depends much more 
on internal emotions,- expressing tliemselves in 
nervous stimulus and inhibition, tlinn on external 
jihy-sical inlliiences. The change ajqiears to be 
nather emotional than protective. Alost cliamie- 
leons are oviparou.s, and lay .30 to 40 thin-shelled 
eg{^, which are deiiosited in an excavated hollow 
aim covered over with earth and leaves. Moseley 
has described a .South African siiccies which brings 
forth its young alive. 

Species and Distribution. — The genus Chamadco 
is a large one, and some natiir.alists split it up. 
Chanueleons arc especially at liomo in the Etliiopian 
region, but may occur beyond its limits. Tiic coni- 
mone-t of the numerous species i® C. rulgari\, 
which is abundant in Africa, and is nUo foiiml 
ill South Europe (Andalusia). The jiredomiiiant 
eidour varic- ui dillercnt species, ilauy males 
are adorned with honis on the he.'id. One form, 
distinguished ns n distinct genus (lUmmpholemi), 
h.'is a tail too .short for clasping purjioses, but this 
loss is imidc up for by nccessorj’ structures on the 
feet. The cimiiiadeon was veil described by 
Aristothq but in later days became the subject of 
iiiimeroiis ridiculous fables. It rvas aUo in rejmte 
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for supposed medicinal virtues. See Lizakd; 
Huxley’s Anatomy of the. Vertebrates; St George 
Mivart in Nature, vol. xxiv^ ; KrukenLerg’s Ver- 
glcichend-Physiol. Studien, i. 3 (1880), for colour 
change. 

Chanifle'rops, a genus of palms, remarkable 
for its TOde range into northern climates through- 
out the world, and of which one species, C. hmntlis, 
is the only palm trulj’ indigenous to Europe. This 
species, the common Fan-palm, is widely distributed 
through Southern Europe, extending as far north 
as Nice. This palm is so tolerant of a cold 
climate, that a specimen has lived in the open air 
in the Botanic Garden of Edinburgh for more than 
fifty years, with the protection of matting in veiy 
severe winters. It forms dense furze-like thickets 
from the suckers which arise from its creeping roots, 
but when these are not allowed to grow, its stem 
may reach a height of 20 feet or more. In Algeria 
it is troublesome to agriculturists, but its growth 
is increasingly becoming of profit on account of the 
excellent fibre yielded by its stem. This the Arabs 
mix with camel’s hair and make into hut-covers, 
&c. ; cordage and sailcloth, paper and pasteboard, 
.are also prepared from it, and it also finds many 
uses under the title of vegetable or African hoi-se- 
hair. The leaves are also used in paper-making, 
and furnish a convenient thatching material. This 
secies is sometimes called palmetto in Europe. 
The time Palmetto (q.v.) is C. (Sabal) palmetto of 
Florida and Carolina (see also Brazilian Grass). 
In China and Japan C. cxcclsa, and C. Fortuni are 
specially prominent; both can be giown in the 
open air in the south of England. 

Chaiualai'i, a peak (23,944 feet) of the Hiraa- 
l^ms, between Tibet and Bhutan, 140 miles E. of 
Mount Everest. 

Cliamba, one of the Punjab Hill States, imme- 
diately SE. of Cashmere, with an estimated area 
of _ 3180 so. ni. Pop. (1881) 116,773, nearly all 
Hindus. It is shut in on nearly all sides by lofty 
hills, and traversed by two ranges of snowy peaks 
and glaciers, with fertile valleys to the south and 
west. The lianks of the Ravi and Chenab, two of 
the five great Punjab rivers, are clothed with 
mighty forests, leased to the British government, 
which takes £10,000 to £20,000 worth of timber 
from them every year. Agriculture and grazing 
are the leading industries ; iron, copper, and slate 
are plentiful ; and the mountains teem with game. 
The principality came into the hands of the British 
in 1846, who in 1847 assigned it to the present 
line of rajahs ; an annual tribute is paid, reduced, 
since the establishment of a Britisli sanatorium 
and two cantonments among the hills, to £500. 

Chambal, a principal tributary of the Jumna 
River, rises in the Vindhya Range, 2019 feet above 
sea-level, flows in a north-easterly direction, and 
after a course of 650 miles falls into the Jumna 
40 miles below the town of Etawah. In lieavy 
rains its volume is greater than that of the Jumna. 

Chamber, of a firearm, is the name given to 
that part of the bore which contains the powder, 
when its diameter is not the same as the Calibre 
( q. V. ) of the gun. Formerly, chambers were always 
smaller in diameter than the bore, to prevent any 
air-space behind the projectile, but now that much 
heavier charges are fired, they are made larger. 
They tend to weaken the gun, but enable a shorter 
cartridge to be used, and so prevent the dangerous 
wave action which would be set up in a long one. 
See Cannon, Rifled Arms. 

Chamberlain, an officer appointed bj' a king 
or nobleman, or by a corporation, to perform 
domestic and ceremonial duties. The Lord 
Chajiberlain has been one of the principal officei-s 


of state from at least the 13th centuiy, and in 1406 
parliament declared that he should always be a 
member of the council ex officio. Though he has 
long ceased to have any share in the responsi- 
bilities_ of government, the Chamberlain is still 
an officer of very high standing in tlie royal 
household. He has control over all the officers 
and servants ‘above stairs,’ except those of the 
bedchamber, over the establishment attached to 
the Chapel Royal, the physicians, surgeons, and 
apothecaries of the household. The chamberlain 
has further the oversight of the royal musicians, 
comedians, trumpeters, messengers, &c. When the 
office of Keeper of the Great Wardrobe was 
abolished in 1782, the duties of providing the state 
robes of the royal family, the houseliold, and 
officers of state, devolved on the Lord Chamberlain. 
All theatres in towns in which a royal palace is 
situated require to be licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and no' new play can be performed 
anywhere without his license. His duties as 
licenser of theatres and plays are defined by acts 
passed in 1751 and 1843 (see Plays, Licensing 
OF). All persons desiring to be presented at 
levees or drawing-rooms require to send their cards 
to the Lord Chamberlain, and it is his duty to see 
that the persons thus applying are entitled by 
station and character to be presented to the sove- 
reign. The Chamberlain also issues invitations 
to royal balls, parties, and receptions. In accord- 
ance with ancient custom the Lord Chamberlain 
is still a member of the Privy-council. His salary 
is £2000 a year, but his tenure of office depends 
on that of the political party to which he belongs. 

The Vice-chamberlain is the deputy and assistant 
of tlie Lord Chamberlain, and in his absence 
exercises the full authority which belongs to his 
principal. His office existed in the time of Richard 
II. He is also dependent on the administration, 
and is usually a member of the Privy-council. His 
salary is £924 per annum. 

Cliaiiiberlain, The Lord Great, is a heredi- 
tai'y officer of gi-eat antiquity, and formerly of 
great importance. He has the government of the 
palace at AA^'estminster, and upon solemn occasions 
the keys of AA^'estrainster Hall and of the Court of 
Requests are delivered to him. At these times the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, the Yeoman 
Usher, and the door-keepers are under his orders. 
At coronations, state trials, banquets, and the like, 
the fitting-up of the Hall devolves on him. AAHien 
the King goes to parliament, the Lord Great 
Chamberiain delivers the sword of state to any 
member of the administration whom he chooses, 
to be borne before His iMajesty, he himself walk- 
ing on his right hand. During the sitting of 
parliament he has charge of the House of Lords, 
and issues tickets of admission on the open- 
ing or prorogation of parliament. Some fees and , 
perquisites belong to him. This office was con- 
fened by Henry I. in 1101 on Alberic de A^ere. 
Mary, daughter of John de Vere, sixteenth Earl 
of Oxford, mairied Peregrine Bertie, the ‘brave 
Lord AATlloughby ’ ( 1555-1601 ) ; and on the death 
of their last male descendant in 1779, the honour, 
after much litigation, was adjudged to belong con- 
jointly to his sistere and co -heiresses — e.g. the Lady 
Willoughby de Eresby' and the iMarcliioness of 
Cholmondeley, by whose descendants or their 
deputies its duties have since been discharged 
alternately'. 

CliaiiiTierlaiii, The Right Hon. J osefh, M. P. , 
is the eldest son of the late Mr Joseph Chamberlain, 
and was bom in London in July 1836. He was 
educated at Univereity' College School, and entered 
his father’s screw factory' at Bimiinghain (tlie 
name of the firm being Nettlefold), from which. 
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liowever, lie retired in 1874._ Mr Chamberlain had 
by this time acquired considerable celebnty as a 
Radical politician. In 1868 he was appointed a 
member of the Birmingham Town-council ; was 
Mayor of Birmingham from 1873 to 1876, and diair- 
man of the Birmingham School-board from 1874 to 
1876. After unsuccessfully contesting Sheifield 
against Mr Roebuck in 1874, he was returned for 
Birmingham without opposition in June 1876. He 
soon made his mark in parliament, and on the 
return of the Liberals to power in 1880 he rvas 
appomted President of the Boai'd of Trade, with 
a seat in the cabinet. To hlr Chamberlain’s, exer- 
tions was due the passing of the Bankruptcy Bill, 
but his eflbrts to amend the hlerchant Slapping 
Acts were unsuccessful. Meanwhile his influence 
was increasing rapidly outside the House ; he came 
to be regarded as the'leader of the e.xtreme Radical 
party, and enunciated schemes for the regeneration 
of the masses which were based on the doctrines 
of the ‘ restitution ’ of land and the ‘ ransom ’ of 
property. During the last houis of Mr Gladstone’s 
governjiient he was understood to be opposed to the 
renewal of the Irish Crimes Act ; and during tlie 
general election of 1886 he was most severe in his 
strictures on the moderate Liberals, and produced 
an ‘ unauthorised ’ programme ( in opposition to that 
of Mr Gladstone ), which included the readjustment 
of taxation, free schools, and the creation of allot- 
ments by compulsory purchase. He was returned 
free of expense by the western division of Birming- 
ham. On February 1, 1886, he became President 
of the Local Government Board, but resigned on 
March 26 because of his strong objections to Mr 
Gladstone’s Home Rule measures for Ireland ; and 
after the ‘ Round Table ’ conference had failed to 
reunite the Liberal party he assumed an attitude 
of uncompromising hostility to his old leader’s new 
policy. His visit to Ulster in the autumn of 1887 
did much to strengthen the Unionist cause there. 
Shortly afterwards he went to America, having 
been appointed by Lord Salisbury one of the British 
High Commissioners to settle the fishery disputes 
between the United States and Canada. He suc- 
ceeded in concluding a provisional arrangement 
pending the ratification or rejection of tlie treaty 
by the American Senate. He has contributed 
several political articles to the Fortnightly Bcvieto, 
and a selection of his speeches has been published, 
with an introduction by IMr H. lY. Lucy. 

Cliaiubcr Music is music specially fitted for 
performance in a room, as distinguished from con- 
cert or church music or opera. The name applies 
more particularly to instnimental music for a 
single instranient or a small combination, up to 
the septett or octett. 

Cliaiiiber of Coinmcrce, a body of mer- 
chants, traders, bankers, and othere, associated for 
■ the purpose of promoting the interests of its own 
members, of the town or district to which the 
society belongs, and of the community generally, 
in so far as these have reference to trade aiid 
merchandise. Of the means for the accomplish- 
ment of these objects the following may be men- 
tioned as the most prominent : (1) Representing 
and urging on the legislature the -view.s of their 
meniber.s in mercantile aflairs; (2) aiding in the 
preparation of legislative measures having refer- 
ence to trade, such, for example, as the Bank- 
rupt and Limited Liability Acts; (3) collecting 
.stati.stics bearing upon the staple trade of the 
ilistrict; (4) actmg in some places as a sort of 
court ot arbitration in mercantile questions; (5) 
attaining by combination advantages in trade 
which might be beyond the reach of individual 
enterprise. 

The oldest chamber of conimerce is that of 


Mai-seilles, which dates from the end of the 14th ' 
or commencement of the 15th centnr3^ It shared 
in the municipal jurisdiction and in the admini- 
stration of justice in mercantile questions. It 
was several times suppressed and re-established, 
and it was not till 1650 that it received its ulti- 
mate organisation. The chamber of Diinldrk was 
established in 1700. The same year a council- 
general of conimerce was instituted at Paris, whicli, 
in adiUtion to six councillors of state, consisted of 
twelve merchants or traders, delegated by the prin- 
cipal commercial towns of the countrj’, an arrange- 
ment which led within the next few years to the 
formation of chambere of commerce everywhere in 
France. \Ve thus find that the chamber at Lyons 
was instituted in 1702, those of Rouen and Toulouse 
in 1703, of hlontpellier in 1704, of Bordeaux in 
1705, &c. These cliambers were all suppressed by 
a decree of the Rational Assembly in 1791, but 
they were re-established by a consular edict in 
1802. " Their organisation was modified in 1832, in 
1851, and in 1852. The membeis of tliese bodies 
are now elected by the chief merchants of each 
town chosen for that puipose by the prefect. The 
number of tliis elective body cannot be le.ss than 
9 nor more than 21. They hold office for six yeare, 
one-third of their number being renewed every two 
years. The functions now assigned to these cham- 
bers in France are — to give to the_ government 
advice and information on industrial and com- 
mercial subjects ; to suggest the means of increas- 
ing the industry and commerce of their respective 
districts, or of improving commercial legislation 
and taxation ; to suggest the execution of works 
requisite for the public sendee, or which may tend 
to the increase of trade or commerce, such as the 
construction of harbours, the deepening of riveis, 
the formation of railways, and the like. On these 
and similar subjects the advice of the chambers, 
when not volunteered, is demanded by the govem- 
ment. In most of the other countries of conti- 
nental Eurojie there are similar institutions. 

The oldest chamber of commerce in Great Britain 
is believed to be that of Glasgow, wliicli was 
instituted 1st January 1783, and obtained a royal 
charter, registered at Edinburgh on the 31st of 
the saine month. That of Edinburgh was insti- 
tuted in 1785, and incorporated by royal charter 
in 1786. The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce 
was the firet public body which petitioned for 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, and the adoption 
of free-trade principles ; and it stood almost alone 
in the United Kingdom in advocating the Suez 
Canal ])rojeGt. It also originated the movement 
which resulted in placing the telegi'aph service 
in connection with the Post-office. Between 
live and six hundred of the bankers, merchants, 
and ship-owners of Edinburgli and Leith con- 
stitute the chamber. The London Chamber of 
Commerce (1882) mav now be regarded as the most 
important in the United Kingdom. The main 
branches of commercial enterprise are dealt with 
by separate departments of the chamber," while 
by quiblic lecture.s and the frequent publica- 
tion _ of detailed reports it maintains com- 
munication with chambers of commerce throughout 
the counti-y, and serves when ' necessary to unite 
and concentrate their action in the promotion of 
reforms in our mercantile system and in the 
development of the commercial resources of the 
emjrire. The Manchester chamber, so famous 
for its exertions in the carrse of free trade, was not 
established till 1820, and for many years it con- 
tinued to be the only institution of the kind in 
England. Its members number over 900. In Hujl 
there has been a chamber of commerce since 1837, 
blit those of Liverpool, Leeds, and Bradford, not- 
withstanding the great trading and manufacturing 
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interests of these towns, were not established till 
1850; in which year also a similar institution 
was established in South Australia. The Liver- 
pool Chamber of Commerce numbere 550. The 
annual income "of the Manchester chamber is up- 
wards of £1400, contributed entirely by the sub- 
sciiptions, ranging from £1, Is. for individual 
members, to £10, 10s. for large firms. There are 
now similar chambers in all the great mercantile 
towns of Great Britain and Ireland, and in 1860 
there was established an ‘ Association of Chambers 
of Commerce of the United Kingdom,’ which meets 
in annual conference for the promotion of commerce. 
The Chamber of Commerce of New York, organised 
in 1768, was incorporated by a royal charter in 1770, 
afterwards superseded by charter granted by the 
state government. Its aims are similar to those in 
Britain, and it comprises some 800 membere, who 
have established a court of arbitration for ditter- 
ences amongst member's. Like bodies have been 
formed in other large American cities. In Canada 
the Dominion Board of Trade consists of the 
Chambers of Commerce, or Boards of Trade, as 
they are indift'erently called, of the most important 
cities of the Dominion. 

Chainl)ei"S are private rooms attached to most 
of the English courts, in which the judges, or more 
frequentlj' the masters arid chief clerks, transact a 
large amount of judicial business. In fact nearly 
all business which is begun by what is technically 
called a Smnmous in England goes to chamber's — 
e.g. all such incidental matters as the recovery of 
docuirrents, examination of witnesses about to go 
abroad, investigation of accounts, settling of deeds 
between parties. A decree of the court which 
directs further procedure is carried out by a 
summons to proceed in chambers. Counsel attend 
in chambers only in important matters. In 
Scotland a' good deal of this business takes the form 
of a remit to an accountant or other man of business, 
a judicial refer'ence, a conrrnission to e.xanrine 
witnesses, but all initiated by a nrotion in court.' 

Chamber-counsel, a barrister or advocate who 
gives opinions in his owrr chambers, but does not, 
or r'arely does, plead in court. 

Chambers, Ephraim, an amiable but frugal 
arrd free-thinking encyclopedist, was born about 
1680 at Kendal, and began life as an appren- 
tice to a globe-ntaker in London, where he con- 
ceived the idea of a cyclopredia that should surpass 
Harris’s Aearfeorr Tcchnicum (1704). It appeared in 
2 folio vols. in 1728, and reached a 6th edition in 
1750, Chambers having died meanwhile on 15th 
May 1750. A French translation gave rise to the 
more famous Encyclopedie of Diderot and D’Alenr- 
bei't; itself expanded into Eees’s Encyclopwdia. 
Dr Johnson told Boswell that he had partly formed 
his style upon Charnber-s’s Proposal for his Dic- 
tionary. See ENCYCLOP.a:DiA. 

Chambers, Sir IVilliam, architect, was born 
of a Scotch family at Stockholm in 1726, but was 
brought up in England. At first a sailor, he soon 
turned to the studj^ of architecture in Itah' and at 
Paris. He rose rapidly, and as early as 1757 was 
employed by Augusta, Princess-dowager of lYales, 
to construct the well-known semi-Boman and 
oriental buildings in Kew Gardens. The king of 
Sweden made him a kniglit of the Polar Star. 
Someraet House (1776) was his design, which 
Fergusson pronounces ‘ the greatest architectural 
woih of the reign of George III.’ His Treatise of 
Civil Architecture (1759) was successful, but his 
absurdly pretentious and ignorant Eisscrtation 
on Oriental Gardening (1772) justly covered hini 
with, ridicule. Chambers enjoyed the friendship 
of Jolmson, Beynolds, and Ganick, and died in 
London, hlarch 'S, 1796. 


Chambers, William, publisher, was born 16th 
April 1800 at Peebles, his father being a cotton 
manufacturer there. The boy got 'a fair elementary 
education ; but owing to the father’s misfortunes, 
his schooling terminated with his thirteentli year. 
Hence his education for life-work was mainly due 
to the habit, very early acquired and long main- 
tained, of miscellaneous and extensive reading. 
The household migrated to Edinburgh in 1813, and 
next year William was apprenticed to a bookseller. 
His five yeare up, he st.arted business in a humble 
way for himself (May 1819), to bookselling after- 
wards adding printing. Between 1825 and 1830 he 
wrote the Booh of Scotland, and in conjunction 
■vvith his brother Kobert, a Gazetteer of Scotland. 
His experience gained as a bookseller and printer 
was next utilised in his attempt ‘to take advan- 
tage of the universal appetite for instruction 
'\vhich_at present e.xists,’ ancf to ■‘supply that appe- 
tite with food of the best kind,’ which resulted in 
the founding of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal 
on 4th Februai-j- 1832. Tliis was about six weeks 
in advance of the Penny Magazine, and it maj’ be 
considered the pioneer of that class of cheap and 
popular periodicals of a wholesome kind now so 
generally diflused. At the end of the fourteenth 
number he united with his brother Robert in found- 
ing the business of IVilliam & Robert Chambers, 
in which they were associated in writing, edit- 
ing, printing, and publishing. IV. & R. Chambei-s 
issued a series of works designed for popular 
instruction, including besides the Journal, Infor- 
mation for the Peo^e, 2 vols. ; the ‘ Educational 
Couree ’ series ; Cyclopaedia, of English Literature, 
2 vols. ; Miscellany of Useful and Entertaming 
Tracts, 20 vols. ; Papers for the People, 12 vols. ; 
and the present E'?(C2/c7qp«.’n'tV(, 10 vols. (1859-1868; 
new edition, 1888-92). In 1849 'William acquired 
the estate of Glenornriston, Peeblesshire, and in 
1859 founded and endowed an institution in his 
native town for purposes of social improvement. 
Twice elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 'iVilliam 
occupied that office for four yearn (1865-69), 
during ■\vhich he promoted several important public 
acts, including one for the inqn'ovement of the 
older part of the city, which has resulted in a gi'eat 
diminution of the death-i'ate. (The death-rate 
of the city in 1865-75 was 26'26 per 1000; in 
1875-85, only 19 '94.) He also carried out at his 
own cost a thorough restoration of St Giles’ 
Cathedral. He died 20th May 1883, having shortly 
before received the offer of a baronetcy. He was 
made LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1872. A statue has 
been erected to his memory in Edinburgh. Besides 
many contrilmtions to the Journal, he was author 
and editor of various volumes, and wrote The 
Youths’ Companion and Counsellor, History of 
Peeblesshire (1864), Ailie Gilroy, Stories of Bemarh- 
o.ble Persons, Stoi'ies of Old Families, and Histori- 
cal Sketch of St Cites’ Cathedral (1879). 

Robert Chajibeks, born in Peebles, 10th Jul 3 - 
1802, took to Latin and books at an earlj' age, and 
began business as a bookseller in Edinburgh in 
1818. His leisure houm weie devoted to literarj' 
composition, the iinjiulse to which, his brother saj’s, 
came upon him like an inspiration at nineteen j'ears 
of age. In 1824 he published the Traditions of 
Edinburgh, the writing of which procured him 
the friehdsiiip of Sir H alter Scott, who furnished 
some memoranda for the work. Between 1822 
and 1834 he wrote in all twenty-five volumes, 
many of them of great literaiy interest and per- 
manent historical value. He had ahead}' won 
reputation as an author when he joined his brotlier 
after the success of the Journal in 1832 ; and this 
success was materially promoted by his e.-^s.ays, and 
by his vereatility and elegance as a writer, his 
diligence in collecting and working up stray j 
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material, and liis perception of what was suited to 
the popular taste in history, poetry, sctence and 
arts In 1844 he published anonymously the 
remarkable work. Vestiges of Creation, which pre- 
pared the wav for Darwin’s great work. The Ungm 
of Species. The authorship, positively ascribed to 
him in the Atiienceum of 2d December 1854, was 
-frr-st acknowledged in Mr Ireland’s introduction to 
the 12th ed. (1884). He received the degree of 
LL.D. from St Andrews in 1863. The labour m 
preparing the Book of Days (2 vols. 1863) broke his 
health, and lie died at St Andrews, 17tli March 
1871. Other works by Robert are Popular Rhymes 
of Scotland, a valuable contribution to folklore 
( 1847 ), History of the Bebcllions in Scotland, Life 
of James ^I., Scottish Ballads and Songs (3 vols. 
1829), Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, A7icicnt Sea 
ilargins (1838), The Life and Works of Robert 
Burns (4 vols. 1851), Domestic Annals of Scotland 
(3 vols. 1859-61), and Songs of Scotland prior to 
Bunts (1862). His Select IVritings (7 vols.) were 
published in 1847.— His son Robert Chambers, 
born, in 1832, became head of the firm in 1883, and 
conducted the Journal till his death, March 23, 
1888.— See tV. Chambers’s Memoir of William and 
Robert Chambers (1872; 13th ed., with sniiide- 
mentarj^ chapter, 1884 ). 

ChambersTjurg, capital of Franklin count\% 
Pennsylvania, in a pleasant valley 52 miles WS_W. 
of Harrisburg by rail, has several manufactories, 
breweries, foundries, and machine-shops. A large 
part of the borough was burned by the Confederates 
in 1864. Pop. (1880) 6877. 

Chambertin, a famous red Burgundy, obtained 
from a vineyard (62 acres) of that name in the 
French department of Cote-d’Or, 7 miles S. of Dijon 
by rail. | 

CliaiiibiSry, capital of the former duchy and 
present French department of Savoy, beautifully 
situated between two ridges of hills, amid gardens 
and country seats, 370 miles SE. of Paris % rail. 
The scenery around, with the river Lais.se ilorring 
through the valley, is exceedingly fine. The town 
itself, however, is dull and uninteresting, with 
narrow and gloomy streets winding between liigli 
well-built houses. Notable edifices are the small 
cathedral, the palace of justice, and the old castle 
of the Dukes of Savoy, restored early in the present 
century. Chambeiy has manufactures of clocks, 
silk-gauze, soap, hats, paper, and a trade in silk, 
wine, coal, &c. Pop. (1886) 19,064. From 1525 to 
1713 Chambeiy was under the dominion of France, 
and again from the Revolution to 1815, when it was 
restored to the House of Savoy ; but in 1860, by the 
cession of Savoy, it came again under the rule of 
France. 

Cbainbcze, the farthest head-stream of the 
Congo, rises in the highlands south of Tan- 
ganyika, about 9’ 40' S. Tat., and 33° 15' E. long. 
Its tributaries are large, and form a considerable 
stream, which flows south-west to Lake Bangu^eolo 
(q.v.). 

Cliambortl. a celebrated chfiteau in the French 
department of Loir-et-Cher, stands 12 miles E. of 
Blois, in the midst of a walled, sandy park of 13,000 
acres. Commenced by Francis I. in 1526, it is a 
huge Renaissance pile, uitli numberless turrets, 
chimneys, gables, and cupolas, and with four round 
towers, each 63 feet in diameter. There are no 
ferver than 440 rooms. Chambord, the ‘ Versailles 
of Touraine,’ was a residence of the French kings 
down to Louis XV., who confen-ed it on Jlarshal 
oiixe ; and here in 1670 ^lolibre gave the first re- 

Among 
, Stanis- 

lairs 01 1 oiaiitl, and Alarshal Berthier, upon whom 
It was bestowed by Napoleon in 1809. It rvas 


bought from his widow in 1821 for 1,542,000 francs, 
and presented to the future Comte de Chambord, 
who spent large sums on its restoration. He left 
it to his wife, and, after her, to her nephews, by a 
will which was more than once disputed, but recog- 
nised by the state as valid. See La Question de 
Chambord, by J. B. C. Aniauld (1887). 

Chambord, Henri (Charles Dieudoxne, 
Comte de, was bom in Paris, 29th_ September 1820, 
ser'en months after the assassination of his father, 
the Due de Bern (q.v.). On the day of his baptism 
with water brouglit by Chateaubriand from the 
Jordan, the ‘Child of (Miracle ’ was presented by 
the Legitimists with the chateau of Chambord'; 
hence in 1844 he dropped the title of Due de Bor- 
deaux for that by which he was most usually 
known. AVhen Charles X. abdicated at the 
July revolution of 1830, he did so in favour of 
his little grandson ; but the people insisted on 
the ‘citizen king,’ and the elder Bourbons were 
driven into exile. They fixed their court succes- 
sively at Holyrood, Prague, and Gorz, where the 
old king died in 1836, and the young coimt was 
trained m clerical and absolutist ideas iiy his aunt, 
the Duchesse d’Angoiileme, and his tutor, the Due 
de Damas. A good, dull, timid soul, whonj D’Orsay 
likened to ‘ a palace with no room furnished but 
the chapel,’ ‘Heniy V.’ had three times a chance 
of regaming the crown of his ancestoi-s — in 1848, ' 
1870, and 1873, on which last occasion, three 
months after Thiem’s overthrow, he paid an incog- 
nito risit to Vei-sailles. Each time he fooled away 
his opportunities, always vanishing just when Ins 
presence was indispensable, and ever protesting 
that he would ‘never abandon the white flag of 
Joan of Arc.’ A fall from his horse (1841) had 
lamed him for life; his marriage (1846) with the 
Princess of Modena (1817-86) brought him no sue- j 
cessor ; and in keeping up a stately mimic couit, 
in stag-hunting from a phaeton, in issuing mani- 
festoes, in visiting innumerable churches, and in 
much travelling, he passed forty years of blameless 
iner-tia. His death, after long sufl'ering, at his castle 
of Frohsdorf, in Lower Austria, 24th August 1883, 
was a relief at once to himself and to his adherents. 
The Comte de Paris inherited his claims. -See 
Bourbon ; and the Comte de Falloux’ Memoircs 
d’un Royalistc (2 vols. Paris, 1888). 

Cliamhre Ardente (‘the fierj’^ chamber’), a 
name given at different times in France to an extra- 
ordinary court of justice, probably on account of 
the severity of the punishments which it awarded, 
the most common bemg that of death by fire. In 
the year 1535, Francis I. established an Inquisitorial 
Tribunal and a Chambre Ardente. Both were in- 
tended for the extirpation of heresy. The former 
searched out cases of heresy, and instructed the 
processes ; while the latter both pronounced and 
executed the final judgment. Under Henri II., 
the activity of the Chambre Ardente received a 
new impulse. In 1679 Louis XIV. employed a 
Chambre Ardente to investigate the numerous 
reports of poisoning cases which the trial of the 
ilarchioness Brinvilliei's (q.v.) caused to be circu- 
lated. Many pereons of the firet rank were exam- 
ined on suspicion, but no one was e-xecuted except 
the pretended sorcerer, Voisin (1680). 

Cliambrc_ Inti’ouvaMc (Fr., ‘the chamber 
the like of which is not to be found again ’ ) was the 
name given to that Chamber of Deputies in France 
which met after the second return of Louis XVIH. 
(July 1815), and which, by its fanatical royalty, 
began to throw the country and society anew into 
commotion. The name was given to it bj’ the king 
in his gratitude ( though some think even he spoke 
, ironically ) ; but it soon came to be used sarcasti- 
cally for any ultra-royalist assembly. ^ 
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Cliaincleoii. See Cham-eleon. 

Chamfer. In_ Aichiteotwre, an angle -n’liich is 
slightly paved off is said to be chanifeved ; a large 
chamfer, as in a wall at the window opening, is 
called a splmj. The chamfer is sometimes made 
slightly concave, in which case it is called a hollow 
chamfer. Chamfers, in Gothic architecture, have 
frequently ornamental terminations of various 
kinds. The tenn chamfer is applied to wood- 
work as well as stone. 

Chainfort, Nicolas, a famous writer of maxims 
and anecdotes, was born in Auvergne in 1741. He 
was of illegitimate birth, and was educated, at one 
of the Pans colleges, where he obtained a scholar- 
ship. Having distinguished himself in the prize 
competitions of the Academy, he gained an entrance 
into the highest literaiy circles in Paris, and for 
some years lived literally ‘ by his wit, if not bj' his 
wits.’ At one time Madame Helv6tius gave him 
free lodgings at Sfcvres, and he was afterwards 
made independent by a pension bestowed on him 
by a now forgotten man of letters named Chabanon. 
At the Revolution he espoused the popular side, 
and was hailed in the clubs as ‘La Rochefoucanld- 
Chamfort.’ After a time, however, certain incisive 
witticisms — such as, ‘ Be my brother or I u’ill kill 
you,’ — drew down on him the anger of the Jacobin 
leaders. Threatened with arrest, he tried to commit 
suicide, wounded himself honibly, and died after 
several days’ suffering, 13th April 1794. His writings 
include tales, dramas, and iloges on Moliere and 
La Fontaine — all of little or no worth— a hrilliant 
collection of maxims, and an even more admirable 
collection of anecdotes. Many of his sayings are 
among the sharpest and bitterest ever penned — 
the utterances of a reluctant but sincere cynic, 
whose insight into human \\'eakness was unusually 
keen. He has never been excelled as a writer of 
anecdotes; his work under this head contains a 
series of portraits in miniature, draum with the 
hand of a master, of the Parisian society of his 
day. Augnis edited his works (5 vols. 1824-25). 

Cliaillicr, Feederic, an English novelist, born 
in 1796, entered the navy in 1809, and retiring in 
1833, was promoted to be cantain in 1856. He 
had settled near Waltham Abuey, and turned his 
attention to literary pursuits. Marryat’s success 
in depicting sea-life Jed Chamier to tiy the same 
field, in which he was not without success, though 
in invention and humour he falls short of his model. 
His best romances, now almost forgotten, are Life 
of a Sailor ( 1832), Ben Brace { 1836 ), The Arctlnisa 
(1837), Jack Adams (1838), and 2'ohi Bowline 
(1841). He also wrote a continuation of James’s 
Naval History and a somewhat prejudiced 

Beview of the French Revolntion of IS 4 S (1849). 
He died 1st November 1870. 

Chainisso, Adelbeet von, one of the most 
celebrated of (German lyric poets, was born in 1781, 
at the chateau of Boncourt, in Champagne. The 
French Revolution driving his parents to settle in 
Prussia in 1790, he became in 1796 a page of the 
queen, and two years later entered the Prussian 
service. But when the campaign of 1806 broke out 
he returned to France, for though no admirer of 
Napoleon, he would not fight against his native 
land. At this time lie was thrown into the circle 
of Madame de Stael at Coppet, and there began 
that stud 3 ' of natural science wliich he aftenvards 
pursued at Berlin. In 1815-18 he accompanied a 
Russian exploring expedition round the world as 
naturalist (see COEAL); and on his return was 
appointed custodian of the Botanical Garden of 
Berlin. In 1835 he was elected to the Academy of 
Science ; and, after a happj' domestic life, he died 
at Berlin, 21st August 1838, universalh* loved and 
honoured. He wrote several works on natural 


history, but his fame rests partly on his poetical 
productions, still more on his quaint and humororrs 
fiction called Peter Schlcmihl (1813), the story of the 
man who lost his shadow, which has been translated 
into almost all the languages of Europe. The char- 
acter of his poetry is wild and gloomy, and he is 
fond of nigged and horrible subjects. In his politi- 
cal songs he srrcceeds well in humorrr and rroir 5 ' ; 
nor is he deficient in deep and genuine feeling. 
Indeed, several of his ballads and romances are 
masterpieces in their waj-. His collected works 
have been edited by Hitz'ig (6th ed. 4 vols. 1874). 
See his Life bj"^ Fulda (Leip. 1881). 

' Chamois (Antilope or Bnpieapra, Ger. Gcmse), 
a goat-like species or genus of Antelope (q.v.). 
It inhabits the Alps and other high mountains of 
Central and Southern Errrope, such as the Pjwenees, 
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the Carpathians, and the mountains of Greece ; it is 
also found on some of the Mediterranean islands, 
and on the Caucasus, Taui'us, and other morrntains 
of the west of Asia. In Errrope it is now most 
numerous on the Bavarian and Stjnian Alps. The 
chamois is about the size of a large goat, but the 
neck is longer in proportion, and the bodj' sliorter ; 
the horas on both sexes are seldom more than six 
or seven inches long, black, rising neari 3 ' straight up 
from the forehead, and so bent back at the tip as to 
form a hook. A peculiar gland opens at the base 
of each horn. The summer colour is reddish brown, 
with a darker dorsal band, and a jmllowish ventral 
surface ; the winter colour is a darker brorvn, but 
white below. A dark brown band runs from the 
ej'e along each cheek. The rest of the head is pale 
j'ellow. The short tail is black. 

The usual summer-resort of the chamois is in the 
higher regions of the mountains, not far from the 
snow-line, and it is often to be seen lying on the 
snoAv. In AA'inter it descends to the higher forests. 
The aromatic and bitter plants of the mountain- 
jrastures are its favourite food. Young trvigs of 
rhododendron, avUIoav, juniper, &c. are greedily 
dcA’oured. It is— like the ruminants generallj’ — 
A-eiy fond of salt, and often licks stones for the 
saltpetre Avhiclr forms on them. The chamois is 
gregarious : flocks of one hundred used sometimes 
to be seen ; but in the Swiss Alps, virere the num- 
bers har-e been much reduced by hunting, the flocks 
generallj' consist onlj' of a ferv ( 4 to 20 ) individuals. 
Old males often live solitarily. The female bears 
one or rarelj^ tivo young at a biiih, in the month of 
March or April. The general cry of the chamois 
is a goat-like bleat. 

It is an animal of extraordinary agilitj-, and flocks 
maj^ often be observed sporting in a remarkable 
manner among the rockj' heights. It can leap oyer 
rarities 16 to 18 feet bi’oad ; a Avail 14 feet high 
presents no liindrance to it ; and it passes readO.v 
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up or doPTi precipices wliieli almost no other quad- 
ruped could attempt. The hunting of the chamois 
is attended with gi-eat hardship and much danger. 
The hunter sometimes goes out on the adventurous 
chase alone ; hut more frequently several go out 
together, dividing into parties, of which one dnyes 
ami the other shoots. The scent, .sight, and hearing 
of the chamois are extremely keen. When a flock 
is feeding, one is always on the watch,- and by a 
sort of whistle, announces apprehended danger. 
The flesh is highly esteemed. The skin is made 
into leather, and from it the ori^nal shammo^ or 
shammy leather (wash-leather), so much prized for 
softness and warmth, was obtained, although the 
name has now become common also to leather pre- 
pared from the skins of other animals (see Leather 
and Buff Leather). The horns are often iised 
to adorn alpenstocks. Hairy balls or Concretions 
(q.v.) found in the stomach used to have a medic- 
inal reputation. When taken young the chamois 
is easily tamed, and its "eneral disposition is gentle 
and peaceable. See Keller, Die Gcmso ( Klagenfurt, 
1885). 

Cliaiiioiiiile. See Camohiee. 

Cliainonuit or CHAMOXix(Lat. Campus muni- 
tus, from the shelter of the mountains), a cele- 
brated valley and rdllage among the French Alps, 
in the department of Upper Savoy, lyin" 53 miles 
ESE. of Geneva, at an elevation of about 3400 
feet above the level of the sea. The valley, bounded 
on the E. by the Col de Balme, is about 13 miles 
long and 2 broad, and is travelled by the An’e. 
On the north side lies Jlont Brevent and the chain 
of the Aiguilles Rouges, and on the south, the 
giant group of Mont Blanc, from which enormous 
glaciers glide down, even in summer, almost to 
the bottom of the valley. The chief of these are 
the Glacier des Bossons, des Bois, de I’Argentibre, 
and du Tour ; the Glacier des Bois expands in its 
upper course into a great mountain-lake of ice 
called the Mer de Glace. The village of Chamouni 
owes its origin and its alternative name, Le Prieure, 
to the Benedictine convent founded here before 
1099. Until 1741, however, the valley was little 
sought ; the region -was known, from the savageness 
of its inhabitants, by the name of Les Jlontagnes 
Maudites, or ‘accursed mountains.’ In that year 
it was visited by two Englishmen, Pococke "and 
Wyndham, who described it in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society, but it was only in 1787 that the 
attention of travellers was eftectually called to it by 
the Genevese naturalist, De Saussure, and others. 
Since then the number ofM-isitore has gi-adually 
increased; now over 15,000 tourists are accommo- 
dated annually in the large hotels tliat have sprung 
up in the village, where an English chapel was 
opened in ISGO. Grazing and such farming as the 
elevation allows are carried on, but most of the 
people are in sonic fashion dependent on the 
strangere for their income. Here the best guides 
are to be found for tlie neighbouring Alps, and from 
this point Mont Blanc is usually ascended. At 
the article Alts there is a view of Chamouni, 
whose beauties have been celebrated by BjTon, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Wordsworth, Lamartine, and 
Kuskin (xVol&s and Queries, July 23, 1887, p. 67). 
Poi). of village (1S8G) 576 ; of commune, 2450. 

Cliainpac, or Chu jip.ik.v ( C/iampaca), 
an Indian tree ( order JIagnoliacem ) possessing great 
beauty both of foliage and flowers, and venerated 
both by Brahmanists and Buddhists. Images of 
Buddha aie made of its wood. Its yellow flowem 
and their sweet oppressive perfume are much cele- 
brated in the poetry of the Hindus. The timber 
of this and otlier species is useful and fragrant, 
and . the bark and root are employed in native 
medicine. ^ 


CliailipagllC, a district and ancient province 
of France, surrounded by Luxemburg, Lonvaine, 
Burgundy, He de France, and Orl6anais; now 
fonning the departments of Marne, Haute-DIarne, 
Aube, and Arclennes, and parts of Yonne, Aisne, 
Seine-et-Marae, and IMeuse. It was popularly 
dmded into Upper and Lower Champagne and 
Brie Chamjienoise, and was fertile in its western, 
baiTcn in its eastern part. Its chief toums were 
Troyes, Bar-sur-Aube, Leon, and Rheims., The 
proi'ince was about ISO miles long bj’ 150 broad, 
its surface presenting extensive plains with ranges 
of hills, especially in the north and east. 

In ancient times Champagne was known as a 
part of Gallia Lugdunensis, was subjugated by 
Caesar, and afterwards was annexed to the kingdom 
e-stablished by the Franks, xlfter the 11th centuiy . 
it liad its own dukes, who were vassals of the 
French kings. By the marriage of Philip lY. with 
Joanna, heiress to the kingdom of Navarre, Cham- 
pagne, and Brie, Champagne in 1284 came to the 
French crown, and was incorporated in 1328. 

Champagne Wine is the produce of vine- 
yards in the above-mentioned province of Cham- 
pagne. There are wliite and red champagnes; 
the white is either sparkling or still. Sparkling or 
effervescent (moussciix) champagne is the replt 
of a peculiar treatment during fermentation. 
In December the wine is racked ofl', and fined 
with isinglass, and in March_ it is bottled and 
tightly corked. To clear the wine of sediment, the 
bottles are plaeed in a sloping position with tlie 
necks downward, so that the sediment niay be 
deposited in the necks of the bottles. MTieii this 
sediment lias been poured off, some portion of a 
liqueur (a solution of sugar-candy in cognac with 
flavouring essences ) is added to the wine, and every 
bottle is filled up with bright clarified wine, and 
securely re-corked. The fermentation being incom- 
plete when the wine is bottled, the carbonic acid 
gas generated in a confined space exerts pressure 
on itself, and it thus remains as a liquid in the 
wine. When this pressure is removed it e.xpands 
into gas, and thus communicates the sparkling 
property to champagne. The effeiwescenee of the 
wine thus prepared Inirsts many bottles, in some 
cases 10 per cent. ; and in seasons of early and 
sudden heat, as many as 20 and 25 per cent, have 
been burst. Still or non-effervescent champagne is 
first racked off in the IMarcli after the vintage. 
Creaming or slightly effervescent champagne (rfemt- 
mousseux) has more alcohol, but less carbonic acid 
gas than sparkling champagne. 

The best varieties of this wine are produced at 
Rheims and Epemay, and generally on a chalky 
soil. Among white chamiiagnes of the first class, 
the best are those of Sillery, which are of a fine 
amber hue, diy, spirituous, and possessing a superior 
bouquet; those of Ay and Mareuil are less spiritu- 
ous, but are sparkling, with a jileasant bouquet. 
Other white wines of first class are those of Haut- 
idlliers, Dizy, and PieiTj'. 

The cellars in which the vintages are stored are 
cut out of the calcareous rock. The fact that ' the 
sale of champagne is veiy extensive and lucrative, 
has naturally given rise to adulterations. Spurious 
champagne is readily manufactured by simply 
charging other light wines with, carbonic acid gas. 
The popular notions about gooseberiy champagne 
have but small foundation, if any. Gooseberry- 
juice is far more costly than grapequice, wherever 
the gi-ape flourishes, and in this country there are 
no such great gooseberry plantations as would be 
required for a flourishing champagne industry, 
which would demand a few liundred tons of fruit 
per annum. Recently, the German purveyore 
Inave succeeded in prejiaring light wines — sucli as 
Rhenish, Main, Neckar, IMeissner, and Naumburg 
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— so mucli like genuine champagne, as to deceive 
even the connoisseur. And much champagne is 
made on French methods in the United States," not 
only in Ccalifornia but in some of tlie Atlantic 
states. Altogether, it is estimated that the French 
district produces 1,100,000 hectolitres (24,200,000 
gallons) of genuine.champagne, of which, however, 
the finest gi-owths make but a small part. 

Champaign, a city of Illinois, 12S miles SSW. 
of Chicago by rail. It has furniture and wagon 
factories, a female seminaiy, and the Illinois In- 
dustrial University (1S6S). Pop. (ISSl) 5103. 

Chailiparan, a British Indian district in tlie 
NW. corner of Behar, with an area of 3531 sq. m. 

Cliainparty, or Champerty (a Norman-French 
word derived from cainpi pars = the right of the 
feudal lord to take part of the produce of land cul- 
tivated by his tenants), means in English law a 
bargain whereby the' one party is to assist the other 
in recovering property, and is to share in the pro- 
ceeds. All such bargains are illegal, and therefore ' 
null and void. More particularly an agreement to i 
advance funds, or supply evidence, or professional 
assistance, for remuneration contingent on success, 
and proportional to, or to be paid out of property 
recovered, is illegal ; so is a purchase by a solicitor 
from his client of the subject matter of a pending 
suit ; so is every such purchase, if the real object 
is only to enable the purchaser to maintain the 
suit. A man may, hoiyever, lawfully sell evidence, 
and may lawfully purchase an interest in property, 
though adverse claims exist which make litigation 
necessaty for realising that interest. ‘ The sale of 
a mere right to sue is bad, the right to complain of 
a fraud is not a marketable commodity.’ Cham- 
party, as one form of Maintenance (q.v.), was made 
criminal by various old English statutes, but these 
are never enforced, and the Criminal Law Coni- 
mission recommended their repeal. In Scotland 
there is no law against maintenance and champarty. 
There is a common-law doctrine against what were 
in the Eoman law called pacta de quotd litis — ^i.e. 
purchases of litigations by professional men con- 
nected with the suit, who thus had exceptional 
advantages in making such a contract. But this 
would' not probably be held to strike against an 
agreement by a non-professional person to advance 
funds for litigation on terms depending on the 
result, provided the terms were not extortionate or 
unconscionable. A Scottish act of 1594 prohibits 
the purchases of pleas by advocates or agents. In 
both countries a solicitor can lawfully agree to 
charge nothing except in event of success ; and by 
recent statute, agreements • for the division of 
profits between- town and country agents are 
made legal. Although there are traces of the law 
of champarty in the United States, the American 
law resembles that of Scotland more than that of 
England. Contracts by solicitors for contingent 
fees, to the extent even of one-half the property in 
dispute, have been sustained. In general, howevm-, 
the American law constnies professional contracts 
as merely giving security for the true worth of the 
services rendered. 

Chaiiipfleury, the assumed name of Jules 
Fleuey-Husson, French author, bom at Laon, 
10th September 1821. In a number of early pieces 
for the theatre, as well as later romances, he has 
achieved some distinction as a realistic writer. 
Works of greater value, however, are those on the 
history of caricature, of literature, and of ait, from 
1825 to 1840, and his Bibliographic Ceramique 
(1882). 

Cliainpioil (Low Lat. campio, from Low Lat. 
campus, ‘a combat,’ whence also A.h. camp, a 
fight’). In the judicial combats of the middle 
ages, it was allowed to women, children, and 


aged persons, except in cases of high treason 
or of parricide, to appear in the lists by a repre- 
sentative. Such a hired combatant was called 
a champion. Those who followed this profes- 
sion were generally of the lowest class, and were 
held disreputable (see B.attle, Wager of). At 
a later period, in the age of chivalry, the word 
champion came to have a more dignified accepta- 
tion, and signified a knight who entered the lists on 
behalf of an injured lady, of a child, or of any one 
incapable of self-defence (see Chivalry). In Eng- 
land, the crown had its champion, the Champion of 
England, who, mounted on horseback and armed 
to the 'teeth, challenged, at eveiy coronation at 
AVestniinster, all who should deny the king to be 
tlie lawful sovereign. This office is said by Dugdale 
to have been conferred by William the Conqueror 
on Robert de Marmion, with the Lincolnshire 
manor of Scrivelsby; and by reason of his tenure 
of that manor, the championship was claimed under 
Heniy IV. by Thomas Dymoke. Henry Lionel 
Dymoke, who died in 1875, was the nineteenth 
member of this family who held the office. But 
I the ceremonies of the championship were last exer- 
cised at the coronation of George IV. See a series 
of articles in jVotcs and Queries ( 1887 ). 

Cliainplain', a beautiful lake separating the 
states of New York and Vermont, and penetrating, 
at its north end, about 6 miles into the Dominion 
of Canada. Lying 91 feet above sea-level, it is 110 
miles long, by from 1 to 15 broad, empties itself 
into the St Lawrence by the Richelieu River, and 
has communication by canal with the Hudson. 
The lake, now an important trade channel, was 
the scene of several incidents of the French and 
Indian revolutionary wars ; and here a Brutish 
flotilla was defeated by the Americans, lltlr Sep- 
tember 1814. It was discovered by Champlarn 
in 1609. 

€hninplain« Sasiuel de, French governor of 
Canada, and founder of Quebec, was born at 
Broiiage in Saintonge in 1567, and in 1603 made 
his first voyage to Canada. In 1604r7 he was 
engaged in exploiing the coasts, and on his third 
voyage in 1608 he founded Quebec. In 1612 he 
was aijpointed lieutenant of Canada (under an 
honorary go venror); and the following years were 
occupied with attacks on the Iroquois, explor- 
ations of the interior, and jourureys to France, 
until 1629, when he had to surrender to an English 
fleet, and was carried captive to England. Liber- 
ated in 1632, he returned to Canada in 1633, and 
died there in 1635. He published several works, 
reprinted at Quebec, in 4 vols. 1870. 

Oliailiplaill Peviotl, the name given by Pro- 
fessor Dana to the period succeeding the glacial, 
and therefore to some extent equivalent to the post- 
glacial period of English geologists. See Pleisto- 
cene. 

Cliainpollioii, Jean Francois, the founder 
of modern Egyptologj', distin^ished from his 
elder brother as ‘ Clianipollion the younger',’ 
was boi'n December 23, 1791, at Figeac, in the 
French department of Lot. He was educated at 
Grenoble, and devoted himself from his boyhood 
to the study of oriental languages, especially 
Coptic. In 1807 he went to Paris to pursue these 
studies, and in 1816 he became professor of History 
at the Lyceum of Grenoble. He had already pub- 
lished (1811-14) the first two volumes of a large 
work entitled L’hgijpitc sous Ics Pliaraons (3 vols.), 
in wirich he reproduced, by means of Coptic docu- 
ments, the national geography of Egj'pt, when he 
Avas expelled from his chair for his Bonapartist 
sympathies. Comparison of the rrronrrrrrents with 
tire MSS. led hinr to the conviction that the three 
sj'stems of Egyptian writing, the Irieratic, demotic. 
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and hieroglyphic, were essentially one; and that 
the hieroglyphs were not signs for ideas, hut for 
sounds. The firat results of his labom-s were 
published in Be I’Bcriture Mtvatique dcs anctens 
Bgmticns (1821) and his famoirs Lcttre d fl/- 
Bacier (1822); and in his Preeis du Systime 
hieroghjphiqnc (1824: 2d ed. 1828) he established 
the conclusion that the hieroglyplis were partly 
phonetic or alphabetic charactere. The final 
solution by which he arrived at the whole alphabet 
of twenty-five letters (see Hieroglyphics) Avas 
pronounced by Niebuhr to be the greatest discovery 
of the centurj-. Chanipolliou ivas sent by the king 
on a scientific mission to Italj' in 1824-26, and in 
1826 Avas appointed consen’ator of the Egyptian 
collections ; and about the same time he published 
his Pantheon Bgyptien (1823), Avith draivings of 
Egyptian deities from the papynis-rolls and notes 
regarding their Egyptian designations, and his 
Lettres relatives au Muste royal Pgypticn dc Turin 
(2 A-ols. 1824-26). In 1828-30 he accompanied a 
scientific expedition sent to Egypt by the king of 
France. On his return to Paris he Avas made a 
member of the Acadimie des Inscriptions (1830), 
and a new chair of Egyptolog}’ Avas founded for 
him in the College de France. He died March 4, 
1832. The M,SS. Ai’liich he left unpublished, ex- 
tending to more than 2000 pages, Avere bought by 
the Royal Library at Paris for 50,000 francs. His 
posthumous AA’orks are Lettres ecrites d'Bgypte ct dc 
Jduhic (1833; new ed. 1867); Grammairc Bgypti- 


enne, his principal Avork (3 vols. 1836-41); Bionu- 
mods de VBgyptc et dc la Nuhic (5 a-oIs. 1835-45) ; 
Bictionnairc Egyptien en icriturc hi(roglyphiguc 
(1842-44); and Monuments dc l’£igyptc ct dc la 
Nuhic (1844), the last Avork being afterwards con- 
tinued and completed under the superintendence of 
Rouge. 

Cliainpollioii-Figeac, Je.vn J.tcQUEs, an 
archfeolomst, was bom 6th October 1778 at Figeac, 
in the department of Lot. After holding at 
Grenoble the offices of librarian and professor of 
Greek, he was appointed in 1828 conseri-ator of 
MSS. in the Royal Library in Paris ; but after the 
Februaiy revolution Avas deposed from office by 
Carnot. In 1848 he U’as appointed librarian of the 
palace of Fontainebleau. Besides the Antiquitis dc 
Grenoble (1807) and Eeclicrchcs sur Ics patois dc 
France (1809), Ids chief Avorks include the Annales 
des Lagides (2 a'oIs. 1819; supplement, 1821), Lcs 
Tournois du Pol Bene (1827-28), and numerous 
publications of French histoiical documents. After 
the death of his younger and more celebrated 
brother, (Ihampollion-Figeac prepared, Avith the 
help of his MSS., UBgyptc ancicnnc ct moderne 
(1840) and L’ceriture demotique egyptienne [ISA'S), 
and published a Notice sur lcs manuscrits auto- 
graphes de Champollion Ic Jcunc (1842). Along 
with his son, Aim6 Champollion-Figeac, he AATote 
the text to Sih-estre’s Pala;ographic univcrsclle (4 
Amis. 1839-41 ). He died 9th May 1867. 

Chance (through the French from Loav Lat. 
eadentia), in its orijnnal and strict meaning, may 
be defined as that AA’luch detei mines the coui-se of 
events, in the absence of laAi', ordinary causation, 
or providence. Strictly speaking, it is an idea 
Avhich fcAV AA’ould noAv be disposed to admit as 
corresponding to anything AA-hich really exists ; the 
^fkmous mind excluding it as inconsistent AA-ith 
the belief in the divine government, and the philo- 
sophical _ mind rejecting it as inconsistent AA'ith a 
i6co^nition of univerhal laws of causation. As a, 
1 6oAvever, it has alAways been, and alAA’aA's 
AA ill be popularly accepted ; and its use is comect 
so far as Ave overlook, or choose for the moment to 
throAA' out of A'icAA', the more uniA'ersal connection 
oi events, and regard them as their emeigence, on 


a superficial vieAA-, appears to be determined. It 
is clear that chance, being only legitimate as an 
expression in popular parlance, is a term AA-hich 
is much too indefinite to admit of any kind of 
measurement. AVhat is sometimes called the 
Boctrine of Chances is more properly the Theory 
of Probabilities, and aa-HI be dealt Avith under the 
head of Probability. For games of chance, see 
Gaming. 

Chancel (Lat. canccllus, ‘a screen’). The 
chancel, choir, or eastern part of a church Avas 
often separated from the nave by a screen of 
lattice-Avork, so as to prevent general access thereto, 
though not to intemipt either siMib or sound. As 
it AA-as in tliis part of the chancm that the sen-ice 
AA-as alAA-ays perfonned prei-ious to the Reformation, 
the clergy Avere held to have a special right to it, 
in return for Avhich its repairs in general still fall 
on the inuiropriator, rector, or vicar, and not on the 
parish. The chief peAv in the chancel belongs to the 
rector or impropriator, but the disposal of tlie seats 
in the church, AA-ith this exception, belongs to the 
ordinary, or, practically, to the churcliAvardens, to 
Avliom the authorit}- of the orcUnaiy is delegated. 
No monument, moreoA-er, can be set up AA-ithout 
the ordinaiy’s consent. And AA-here the freehold of 
the chancel A-ests in a lay impropriator, nevertheless 
the riglit of possession in it for public AA-oi-ship vests 
in the minister or churcliAA-ardens, so that they 
cannot be excluded from it, nor be charged Avith 
tresspass for making a door into it from the church- 
yard. The term chancel is usually confined to 
parish churches AA-liich have no aisles around the 
choir, or chapels behind it or around it ; and in this 
case the chancel and the choir liaA-e the same signi- 
fication. In small churches Avhich have no con- 
stnictional chancel, the space AA-ithin the altar rails 
is pometinies called by this name, but is more 
strictly styled the ‘ sanctuarj-. ’ But in larger 
churches there are sometimes chancels at the ends 
of the side aisles, and this AA-hether the choir has the 
character of a choir in the larger sense, or of a 
chancel. See Church. 

Chancellor (Lat. canccllarhis). It is said 
that the chief notary or scribe of the Roman 
emperor avus called chancellor, either because he 
AA-as intnisted AA-ith the poAver of obliterating, 
cancelling, or crossing out (cancellarc, _‘to make 
lattice-Avork’) such expressions in the edicts of the 
prince as seemed to him to be at A-ariance A\-ith 
the laAA-s, or othenA-ise en-oneous; or (more prob- 
ably) because he sat i7itra canccllos, Avithin the 
lattice-AA-ork or railings [cancclli) AA-hich AA-ere erected 
to protect the emperor from the croAvding of the 
people AA-hen he sat in judmrent. Neither the title 
nor the office of chancellor is at all peculiar to 
England. The chancellor of France (Chancelier de 
France) from a A-ery early time AA-as an officer of 
state of great poAver and dignity, under Avlioni 
several other officei-s, bearing also the title of 
chancellor, Avere employed in the administration 
of justice and in the defence of the public order. 
The office AA-as abolished at the Eei-olution ; and 
though it AA-as restored by the Bourbons, many of 
the functions of the old chancellor AA-ere transfen-cd 
to the minister of justice, and have ever since been 
held by him. 

In most of the other countries of Europe there 
are officers of state aa-Iio bear this or analogous 
titles, though their poAvers and duties are vei-j- 
A-.arious. In inedieA-al Germany the archbishop and 
elector of ^lainz AA-as Arch-chancellor of the Holy 
Roman empire, and appointed a Yice-chancellor. 
The chief functionary m the Austi-ian empire has 
often been termed chancellor ; and on the reconsti- 
tution of the Geniian empire. Prince Bismarck AA-as 
made ' Chancellor of the Empire’ (ifcfc/is/c«i!cfcr). 
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The Russian ininister of Foreign Affairs is some- 
times called Vice-chancellor. Besides these state- 
chancellors, there were officers in many other 
capacities to whom the title was given. Every 
hishop has his chancellor in the Church of Rome, 
and there are still chancellors of cathedrals, 
dioceses, universities, &c. 

Cliaiicellor, Lord. It is usually said that 
the existence of the office in England, as in the 
other states of Europe, is to he ascribed to the 
influence which the constitution of the Roman 
empire had on the constitutions of the modem 
nations. This influence was exercised in no small 
measure through the medium of the church, the 
profession of the law being generally exercised by 
ecclesiastics ; and it is for this reason, probably, 
that the bishop and the king are furnished with 
officers bearing the same title, and exercising 
analogous functions. Soon after the Norman Con- 
quest the English chancellor became a judicial 
officer of high rank (see Chancery), and a 
confidential adviser of the sovereign in state 
affairs. Being charged with tlie supervision of 
chartem and other instimnents, he obtained the 
custody of tlie great seal. The office of chan- 
cellor, or Keeper (q.v.), which in 1576 was 
declared to be exactly the same, is created with- 
out writ or patent, by the mere delivery of the 
great seal. The chancellor, if a baron, takes 
precedence of every temporal lord not a member 
of the royal family, and of all bishops except the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. To slay the chancellor 
is treason. The chancellor is a privv-councillor 
by his office, and , prolocutor, or speaker of the 
House of Lords, by prescription. Though the 
form in which his tenure of office is terminated 
is by the resumption of the great seal by the 
sovereign, the chancellor is now always a cabinet 
minister, and resigns office with the party to which 
he is attached. He has the appointment of all 
justices of the peace throughout the kingdom, but 
this privilege he exercises generally on the recom- 
mendation of the lord-lieutenants. But the most 
important, and, as it now seems, somewhat anom- 
alous branch of his patronage, arises out of his 
having been originally an ecclesiastic. Tliough the 
last bishop who held the office was John Wiliiams, 
Archbishop of York, who was Lord Keeper from 1621 
to 1625, the chancellor still continues to he patron of 
a large number of crown livings (though in 1863 
about 300 were sold to augment the incomes of 
those sold and those retained), and visitor of all 
hospitals and colleges of the king’s foundation. 
As representing the paternal character of the 
sovereign, again, the chancellor is the general 
protector of all infants, idiots, and lunatics, and 
has the supervision of all charitable uses in the 
kingdom. His jurisdiction ‘in lunacy’ is com- 
mitted to him by special delegation from the 
sovereign. As regards his judicial patronage, the 
aiTangement is, that the chancellor appoints in 
general all the judges of the superior courts, 
except the chief- justice, who is nominated by the 
prime-minister of the day. He also appoints the 
judges of the county courts, and various subordi- 
n.ate officers. All these functions the chancellor 
performs in addition to his extensive duties as_a 
judge in the House of Lords, the Privy-council, 
the Court of Appeal, and the Ciiancery Division 
of the High Court of Justice. Objection has 
of ten. been taken to the combination of judicial 
and political offices in the same person, but the 
proposal to appoint a minister of justice has not 
yet found favour. The salary of the chancellor is 
£10,000 a year, and he has an annuity of £5000 on 
retiring from office. - t-. i 

Among the notable Lord Chancellors of England 
liave been Cardinal "Wolsey (1515), Sir Thomas 
Til 


More (1529), Bishop Gardiner (1553), Sir Francis 
Bacon (1617), Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1660), 
Ashley, Earl of Shaftesbuiy (1672), Lords Jeffrevs 
(1685), Hardwicke (1737), Thurlow (1778), Eldon 
(1801, 1807), Erskine (1806), Lyndhurst (1827, 
1834, 1841), Brougham (1830), Carnworth (1852, 
1865), Chelmsford (1858, 1866), Campbell (1859), 
Westbury (1861), Cairns (1868, 1874), Hatherley 
(1868), Selborne (1872, 1880), Halsbury (1885), Her- 
scliell (1886), Halsbury again (1886). See Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of the C/in«ce((ors ( 1845-47 ). 

The office of Chancellor of Scotland, which was 
analogous to that of England, was abolished at 
the Union, a keeper of the Great Seal (q.v.) being 
appointed. The English chancellor is described 
as Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; but in Scotland he has scarcely any jurisdic- 
tion, and in Ireland there is a separate chancellor, 
whose powere and duties are similar to those of 
the English chancellor. 

Chancellor of a Cathedral is an officer who 
formerly had charge of the chapter library, custody 
of the common seal, superintendence of the choir 
practices, and headship of the cathedral schools ; 
sometimes being also visitor of all church schools in 
the diocese. Hence he was often styled Scholasti- 
ctis or Capischolius ( = Caput Scholm). These func- 
tions are now generally in abeyance. 

Chancellor of a Diocese is, as legal adviser 
to the bishop, an ecclesiastical judge, uniting the 
functions of vicar-general and official principal, 
ajjpointed to assist the bishop in questions of 
ecclesiastical law, and hold his courts for him. By 
i an act of Henry VIII. it is provided that he may 
be a layman, whether married or single, provided 
he be doctor of the civil law, lawfully create and 
made in some univeraity. By the canons of 1603 
he must be a bachelor of law, at the least, or a 
master of arts. TJiere are certain cases, however, 
in which the bishop must sit in person. 

For other Chancellors, see University, Ex- 
chequer, L.ancaster (Duchy of). 

Chancellor, Richard, a daring English sea- 
man, who seems to have been brought up in the 
household of the father of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
was chosen in 1553 as captain of the Bonaventiire 
and ‘ pilot-general ’ of Sir Hugh 'Willoughby’s 
expedition in search of a North-east Passage to 
India. The ships were parted in a storm on the 
Lofoden Islands, and Chancellor, after waiting 
seven days at Vardohus, the rendezvous that 
had been agreed upon, proceeded alone into the 
White Sea, and travelled thence overland to the 
court at Moscow, where he was veiy hospitably 
treated, and was able to conclude a treaty 
giving freedom of trade to English shijis. His 
interesting account of Russia was published in 
Hakluyt’s Navigations. Next spring Chancellor 
rejoined his ship and returned to England, where 
his hopeful reports led to the establishment soon 
after of the Muscovy Company. In the summer 
of 1555 he made a second voyage in the Bona- 
ventvre to the White Sea, and was at Moscow 
once more in the succeeding irinter. In July 1556 
he set sail on his voyage homewards, but on 10th 
November was lost in the wreck of his ship in 
Aberdour Bay off' the Aberdeenshire coast. 

Cliaiicellorsville, a post-station of Spottsyl- 
vania county, Virginia, near the south bank of the 
Rappahannock, 11 miles W. of Fredericksburg. In 
a desperate battle here. May 2 and 3, 1863, General 
Lee defeated the Federal forces under Hooker. 
The Confederates, however, suETered a severe loss 
in Stonewall Jackson (q.v.), who was accidentally 
wounded by his own men. 

Chance-medley and Chand-medley are 

law expressions, which practically both mean the 
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same thing, that a particular homicide tvas just> 
fiahle because it was done in the hot blood caused 
bv an unprovoked, assault. The phrase liM no 
reference to homicide by accident. See Man- 
slaughter, Sanctuarv. 

Cliaucery* tli® of o. chancellor or ambas- 

sador ; a place in which units, &c. are prepared and 
formally recorded. In England the Chancery was 
in early times the office in which writs and forms 
of process were prepared ; some of these forms being 
kept in the Hanaper or hamper, and some in the 
Petty Bag. AVhen the chancellor became a judi- 
cial officer of the first rank, the COURT OF CHAN- 
CERY exercised a very wide jurisdiction. The 
court could not maintain its hold on criminal 
cases, or on civil cases in which the common-law 
courts could do adequate justice ; but the equit- 
able jurisdiction of the court was established, after 
a keen struggle with the common lawyers. The 
assistance or the chancellor, as ‘ keeper of the 
king’s conscience,’ was invoked in cases where the 
common law might work injustice. A trustee, for 
example, was in law the owner of the tmst pro- 
perty, but the Court of Chancery, which acted in 
personam, would compel him to render an account 
of his tmst to the beneficial owner. This power to 
enforce equitable claims gave the court an adminis- 
trative jurisdiction which was used for the protec- 
tion of infants, married women, mortgagoi's, <S:c. 
The prejudice of the common lawj’eiu against the 
court was due to the fact that its extensive powem 
were exercised at the discretion of the chancellor, 
and not according to settled rules. So late as the 
time of Charles II., Shaftesbury was thought to be 
a good chancellor, though he was not a lawyer. A 
succession of eminent chancelloi-s, from Lord Not- 
tin"haro to Lord Eldon, developed the rules of 
equity into a logical system. They did so, it must 
be admitted, at the expense of unfortunate suitors ; 
and the Court of Chancery became a byword for 
delay and expense. Some of the evils satirised, 
and somewhat exaggerated, by Dickens in Bleah 
House (1853) have been removed by modem 
lerislation. 

The judges of the Court of Chancery were the 
Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls ( originally 
a subordinate officer, but afterwards an independ- 
ent judge), a Vice-chancellor added in 1813, and 
two more Vice-chancellors added in 1841, when the 
equity business of the Court of Exchequer was 
transfened. Two Lords Justices of Appeal were 
added in 1851. On the passing of the Judicature 
Acts the inconvenient and indefensible distinction 
between courts of equity and law was abolished, 
and the judges of the Court of Chancery became 
members of the Court of Appeal, or of the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice. 

ximong the officers of the Court of Chancery were 
the Masters in Chancery, whose office is now 
abolished, their duties being for the most part 
assigned to the chief-clerks in the Chanceiy 
Division. The office of Accountant-general is also 
abolished, and Her Majesty's Paj'master-general 
IS charged with the duty of accounting for funds 
‘in Chancery ’ — i.e. for cash and stocks standing in 
the account of any cause or matter before the 
court. The Pay Office return for 1886 shows the 
■' remarkable figures : Accounts open, 

\39,944 ; balance of stocks, d:c. (exclusive of foreimi 
Securities), £71,946,527 ; balance of cash, £3,931,054. 
Under the Chanceiy Funds Act, 1872, unclaimed 
balances are transferred to the National Debt Coni- 
mis^oners, but the Consolidated Fund is liable in 
respect of any claim on these balances under an 
order Of the court. 

1 British colonies Courts of Chancery 

have bedn established, and the distinction between 
courts of imw and equity has been preserved. But 

in the colonies and the United States, as in Eng- 
land, the ‘fasion of law and equity’ has been 
effected by legislation. The anomalies of the old 
system have been removed ; but many of the 
distinctive doctrines and rules of the Court of 
(Chanceiy remain. In several of the origin.al 
thirteen states there are distinct Courts of 
Chancery, but in most of the United States 
equity powem have been conferred on the higher 
law-courts, and the principles of equity are 
administered therein. By the United States 
constitution and several Acts of Congress, equity 
powers commensurate with those of the Court of 
Chancery in England were conferred on the Federal 
Courts. 

The Ch.vncery Office, in Scotland, is an office 
in the General Register House at Edinburgh, man- 
aged by a director, in which all royal charters of 
novodamus, patents of dignities, gifts of offices, re- 
missions, legitimations, presentations, commissions, 
and other writs appointed to pass the Great and 
Quarter Seals, are recorded. Prior to 1874 a great 
number of royal chartem by progress passed through 
this office; and this is still done with regard to 
ptecepta from Chancery in favonv of heirs in crown 
holdings. It is the duty of the director to keep a 
record of the decrees of service pronounced in favour 
of heirs by the Sheriff of Chanceiy, who holds a 
special court in Edinburgh for consideiing such 
petitions, and to send printed indexes of his record 
to tlie sheriff-clerks in the various counties. The 
record kept by the director also includes the decrees 
of service pronounced in the difl’erent sheriff-courts, 
and of these the director . is bound to furnish 
extracts. See Great Seal. 

Chancre. See Syphilis. 

Chanda, chief town of a district of India, 
on the south-west frontier of the Central Pro- 
vinces, 00 miles S. of Nagpur. Its stone battle- 
mented walls are 5J miles round, and 15 to 20 feet 
high. Pop. (1881) 16,137. 

Chandansi, a town of the North-west Pro- 
vinces of India, 27 miles S. of Moradabad. Pop. 
(1881) 27,521. 

Chandcri, a town of Central India, 105 miles S. 
of Gwalior. It is now an insignificant place, hut 
its fort and many ruined buildings attest its 
strength and splendour in fomer times, when it 
is said to have contained 14,000 stone houses, 384 
markets, 360 caravanserais, and 12,000 mosques. 

Cliandcrnagore (moperiy Chandan-nagar, 

‘ city of sandalwood ’), a French city, with a scanty 
territory of about 3i sq. m., on the right bank 
of the Hugli, 22 miles above Calcutta by rail. 
Established in 1673, the place for a while rivalled 
Calcutta ; now, through the gradual silting up of 
the river, it has lost most of its commercial advan- 
tages, and has little external trade. It is the seat 
of a French sub-governor, with a few soldiere, and 
has a population of about 23,000, including some 
300 Europeans and Eurasians. The town was 
bombarded and captured by the English in 1757, 
restored in 1763, twice retaken, and finally restored 
to the French in 1816. 

Chandler, Richard, a learned classical arclite- 
ologist, was bom at Elson, Hants, in 1738, and edu- 
cated at 'Winchester and at Queen’s and Jlagdalen 
colleges, Oxford. His first important work was 
Marmora Oxoniensia (1763), an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the Oxford marbles. He afterwards trav- 
elled through Greece and Asia Minor, with Revett, 
architect, and Pars, a painter, at tlie expense of 
the Dilettanti Society, to examine and describe the 
antiquities. The materials collected were given to 
the world in the following imblications : Ionian 
Antiquities (1769), Inscriptioncs Antiqiue (1774), 
Travels in Asia Minor (Vilo), and Travels in Greece 
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(1776). Chandler was made D.D. in 1773, and 
afterwards held preferments in Hants and at Tile- 
huist, near Reading, in Berks, where he died 9th 
February 1810. 

_ Cliaiullei% SA3IUEL, an English Nonconformist 
divine, born at Hungerford in 1693, became minister 
of a Presbyterian church at Peckham, and preached 
at the Old Jewry from 1726 until his death in 
1766. He was an industrious writer, and pub- 
lished especially a large number of works relating 
to the deist controversy and to Catholicism. 

Cliaildor, a town in the province of Bombay, 
40 miles NE. of Nasik. Its fort, commanding an 
important pass on the route between Khandesh 
and Bombay, crowns a hill 3994 feet high. It 
Surrendered to the British in 1804, and was finally 
ceded by Holkar in 1818. Pop. 4892. 

Cliandos, a great _ English family, descended 
from a follower of William the Conqueror, the last 
representative in the direct male line being Sir 
Jwin, Chandos (died 1428), whose sister matried 
one Giles Brydges. Their descendant, Sir John 
Brydges, was lieutenant of tlie Tower under Queen 
Mary, and was created Baron Chandos in 1554. 
James Brydges (1673-1744), eighth Lord Chandos, 
sat in parliament for Hereford from 1698 to 1714, and 
ivas created Duke of Chandos in 1719. The lucra- 
tive iiost of paymaster of the forces abroad (1707- 
12) supplied means for building a palace at Canons, 
near Edgware, which cost £200,000, but was torn 
doMTi at the duke’s death. Here Handel lived two 
years, wrote anthems for the chapel service, and 
produced ‘Esther.’ In 1796 the title passed by 
marriage to the family of Grenville, the present 
dukes of Buckingham and Chandos. 

Chail(Il)lll'j a town of British India, in the 
North-west Provinces, 19 miles S. of Bijnaur. 
Pop. 11,182. 

Chnndi*agni)ta. See Sandrocottus. 

Cliangarnier, Nicolas Anne Th^odule, a 
French general, born at Autun in 1793, was edu- 
cated at Saint-Cyr, and u-ent in 1830 to Algeria, 
where for eighteen years he saw all the active 
service there was to be seen. On the proclamation 
of the Republic in 1848 he acted as provisional 
governor-general of Algeria, but returned to Palis 
to take command of the garrisons of Paris and of 
the National Guard. He did much to check the 
outbreaks of the anarchist party during 1849. In 
the Legislative Assembly he held a sort of neutral 
position between the Orleanists and the Legitimists, 
whilst opposing the Bonapartist party. At the 
coup cVitat in December 1851, after being im- 
prisoned in Ham, he went into exile till the Franco- 
Prussian war, when he offered his services to 
Napoleon III. He was in Metz with Bazaine, 
and, on its capitulation, retired to Brussels. He 
returned to France in 1871, entered the Assembly, 
and assisted M. Thiers in reorganisin^g the army. 
He died at Versailles, Febraary 14, 1877. 

Chailg-CllOtV, a city of China, in the province 
of Fo-kien, 28 miles W. by S. of Amoy. Pop. 
estimated at 1,000,060. 


Chaiig-CllOW, a city of China, in the province 
of Kiang-su, about 50 miles E. by S. of Nanking. 
Pop. 360,000. 

Cliangelinga It was at one time a common 
belief that infants were sometimes taken from their 
cradles by fairies, who left instead their own 
weakly and starveling elves. The children so left 
were called changelings, and were marked by their 
peevishness, and their backwardness in learning to 
walk and speak. As it was .supposed that the fairies 
had no power to change children who had been 
christened, infants were carefully watched until 
such time as that ceremonj' had been perfomied. 


^lis superstition is alluded to by Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and other poets, and is an essential part 
of the doctrine of faiiy-lore almost everywhere. 
See Sikes’s British Goblins (1879). 

Cliang-SIia, a city of China, capital of the 
province of Hu-nan, on the Heng-kiang, a tribu- 
tary of the Yang-tse. Pop. 300,000. 

Cliaiik-sliell (Tsjanka), the popular name of 
the shell of several species of Tutoinella, a genus 
of (Prosobranchiate) Gasteropod molluscs, natives 




Cliank-shell. 

of the East Indian seas. These shells (especially 
T. 7-apa and T. pyrum ) are obtained chiefly on the 
coasts of the south of India and Ceylon, and form a 
considerable article of trade to Calcutta. They are 
much used as ornaments by Hindu women. A 
chank-shell opening to the right is rare, and is 
highly prized in Calcutta, so_ that a price of £50, 
or even £100, is sometimes paid for one. 

Olianncl, The English (La Manche, ‘Sleeve,’ 
of the French, and the Marc Britannicum of the 
Ronians), is the narrow sea which, since the glacial 
period, separates England and France. On the 
east, it joins the North Sea at the Strait of Dover, 
where it is narrowest, being only 21 miles wide 
from Dover to Cape Gris-Nez. From this strait it 
runs west-south-west for 280 miles, and joins the 
Atlantic Ocean at the Chops, with a breadth of 
100 miles between the Scilly Isles and Ushant Isle. 
With an average breadth of 70 miles, it is 90 miles 
wide from Brighton to Havre ; 60 miles from Port- 
land Bill to Cape La Hague ; 140 miles — ^its 
greatest breadth — from Sidmouth to St Malo ; 
and 100 to 110 miles west of the latter line. It 
occupies 23,900 square geographical miles, and 
contains the Channel Isles, Ushant Isle, Isle of 
Wiglit, and many islets and rocks, especially off 
the coast of Bnttanj'. It is shallowest at the 
Strait of Dover, where a chalk ridge at the depth 
of twelve to thirty fathoms joins England and 
France. West of this, the average depth of the 
central portion is thirty fathoms, with hollows 
from forty to sixtj’-two fathoms deep. The 
English coast-line of the Channel is 390 miles 
long, and tlie French coast-line is 570 miles long. 
Westerly winds prevail, and the current, thou^i 
imperceptible, is always from west to east. The 
English Channel abounds in fish, of which the chief 
are pilchard, mackerel, and oysters. See Channel 
Tunnel. 

Cliaimel Islands, The, a group of small 
islands ott' the NW. coast of France, which formed 
part of the old duchy of Normandjq and has 
remained subject to the British crown. The near- 
est points are about twelve miles from the French 
coast. The principal islands are four in number 
— Jersey, Alderney, Sark, and Guernsey (q.v.); 
amongst the others being the Casquets, Burhon, 
Brecqhou, Jethou, Herm, the Minquiere, and the 
Chausseys. The total area is 75 so. m. ; and the 
total population has dwindled slightly, from 90,739 
in 1851 to 87,702 in 1881. Originally a portion of 
the Continent, they were thinly peopled by the race 
— ^probably neolithic — who raised the cromlechs and 
other monuments of unhewn stone which are com- 
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mon to Brittany ami the islands. This population, 
which came to he represented by what may be 
tenued the Celtiberian nationality, was gradu- 
ally isolated by the action of the_ tides and man- 
tiine cmrents. ‘ The Christian lebgion was intro- 
duced into the islands by missionaues fioni Ireland 
and fiom Brittany; and the Gallo-Roman hier- 
archy was centred at Dol. There is some e\ idence 
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of a partial occupation of the islands by Saxon and 
Danish sea-royere. Guernsey is named in the Edda, 
and amis of Viking character hare been dug up 
theie. The islands weie probably used as dephts in 
the conquest of Neustiia by the Northmen. Some 
time elapsed after that event, during which they 
continued subject to Brittany, but in the early 
part of the 10th century A.D. the Cotentin was 
added to the duchy of Normandy, and the islands 
followed in the annexation. The institutions then 
introduced were those alreadj’ established on the 
mainland of Nomiandy — derived from the Fiankish j 
legal system as it e.xisted when the duchy was | 
fii-st smarated from the Fiank enipiie by the treaty 
of St-Clair-sur-Epte (Stubbs’s Const Hist i. §92). \ 
The feudal sy.stem, however, was only paitially : 
intioduced. The parishes did not become inaiiom 
— l-as happened in England after the Conquest — nor 
did the Norman seigneurs make a general practice 
of residing in the islands. They drew rents as 
absentee landlords from the allodial pioprietoi-s 
who, willingly or othenvise, accepted their pro- 
tection. But these did not yield inilitarj- sen’ice ; 
and the island militia, when formed, adopted 
and pieseiwed, till comparatively recent times, 
a parochial organisation. The i2th century is 
the beginning of the authentic liistorj- of tliese 
singular little communities, and of the ecclesi- 
astic organisation already transferred from the 
see of Dol to that of Coutances. "SThen Pliilip 
Augustus declaied the duchy of Normandy forfeit 
on the giound of the alleged contumacy, as a vassal, 
of John Lackland, he also pronounced the con- 
liscation of the fiefs of those seigneurs who might 
adhere to John; some of these then settled in 
Jereey, where they foimed the chief notables and 
iiiembei'S of such local government as might be 
in existence. J qhn confirmed and sti engtliened the 
privileges of this body, and appointed coionein 
swoin to watch over the judicial interests of the 
crown. By degrees the seigneurs ceased to attend 
the sittings of the states, where the mral popula- 
tion was represented by the constables or mayoi-s 
of the parishes or communes : these, together -with 
the lectors, became associated with the coronere, 


or ‘ jurats,’ as they came to be called ; and the whole 
assembly was presided over by a bailiff, or lieutenant- 
governor appointed by the crown. There was also 
a lord-lieutenant, comes, or governor, but he was 
often an absentee. In the process of time this 
latter post became chiefly titular; the office of 
lieutenant-governor was separated from that. of 
bailiff, though the two were occasionally held by 
the same person, and a legular sj'stem of judicial 
and executive administration came into action. 
From the time of John to that of Henry VI., many 
attempts were made by Fiance to conquer the 
islands. Guernsey was held by the French for 
some yeai-s during the 14th centun’, though finally 
leconqueied by the English with help from Jersey. 

In 14(51 Jeisey itself was conquered, and was held 
by a French governor for about six years, being 
finally liberated early in the reign of Edward IV. 
by Sir R. Harleston. Henry VI 1. earned his re- 
pression of the aristocracy into the islands, where 
he curtailed the feudal jurisdictions and did some- 
thing for the popularisation of the inilitia. The 
Refonn.atioii took early and deep root in the Chan- 
nel Islands, aided by* a considerable immigration 
of exiled Huguenots from the mainland ; but the 
Anglican i-itiial was not introduced tvithout diffi- 
culty. For most of the time the islands con- 
timred subject to the spiritual sway of the 
Bishop of Contarrees ; birt in 1568 Elizabeth 
.attached thenr to the diocese of Vinchester. 
Other effects of Elizabeth’s reiOT are the founda- 
tion of the college (grammar-smrool) of St Peter 
Port, in Grrenrsey, the grunt of Sark to the Car- 
ter ets of Jersey, and the improvement of the Castle 
of St Helier, in Jersey, which, like the Guernsey 
‘ College,’ still bear’s tire name of the virgin queen. 

During the reign of Charles I. Guei-nsey sided 
for the most part with the English parliament, 
Jeisey with the crown. In tire foimer island, 
however, Castle Cornet, which commands the 
harbour, held out for Charles, and was not reduced 
until after Jei-sey had been conquered. This took 
place in 1651. Under the Commonwealth the 
Channel Islands continued to enjoy their old 
inivileges, bein" specially excluded from the 
‘ lustnrrnent of Governmeirt,’ and from the opera- ! 
tion of the excise, because not govei’ned by our 
laws, but by municipal institutions of their own 
(Burton’s Diary). 

In the reign of Charles II. the Channel Islands 
were once more threatened by France, and the 
militia was improved and formed into regiments. 
The total poprrlation of the Channel Islands was 
then about 25,000 ; and tire chief towns began to 
increase in iiirportance. The reign of IVilliarn Ill- 
witnessed the farrrous victory of the British navy 
at Cape La Hogrre, largely' drte to inforrrration 
conveyed to the admiral by a gentleman of Guer’n- 
sey. The privilege of neutralrty was taken froirr 
the inhabitants — to whonr it had ceased to_ he 
rtseful — and they entered irpon a course of priva- 
teering, which made them, in the words of Burke, 

‘ one of the naval power-s of the world.’ 

In 1781, after the French had espoused the cause 
of the revolted British colonies in America, a seinr- 
oflicial landing took place in Jersey, headed by an 
adventirrer narrred jMacquart, styling hinrself Baron 
de Rullecouvt. His defeat by alajor Pierson, who 
fell irr the engagement, has been rendered farrrous 
by Copley’s picture in tire National Gallery. Since 
then_ the chref event has been in Jer’sey the intro- 
drretion of elected deprrties into the legislature 
(1856). Irr the reign of William IV. the militia of 
tire Channel Islands was declared ‘Royal.’ (Jueen 
Victoria visited them in 1849. 

The present constitution of the islands is a 
development of the ancient institrrtions, slowly 
modified to meet changes in surrounding circitrtr- 
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stances. The people, especially in Guernsey and 
Jersey, adhere to their old speech, a dialect of the 
ancient Langxic cVoil, which was once a literary 
language. Its best-known monument is the liomaii 
de Rou of Wace, a native of Jersey, who wrote in 
the 12th century. In orrr own days it has been 
revived by the late Georges Metrvier, who has 
been called the ‘Grrernsey Brrrns.’ The late Sir 
Robert Marett was also the author of many poems 
written in the Jersey form of the langrrage. The 
basis of the local law is the Codtnmicr dc Norman- 
die, which_ is priind facie evidence of the conrnton 
law. Besides this, the local states enact statutes 
of two kirrds — their bylaws (called ‘ ordonnances’), 
having force for three years without royal assent, 
and organic statrrtes, wliich must be sanctioned by 
the crown. The French langrrage, in its modern 
shape, is the official language of the states and of 
the law-courts ; and a French seiwice is held in the 
parish churches. 

The administration, generally speaking, is of ; 
the usual two sorts, the e.'cecutive and the jrrdicial. 
The principal officer is the general commanding | 
the troops in each bailiuick, of which Jei-sey is 
one, and Guernsey, with its dependencies Sark and 
Alderney, the other. He is called lieutenant- 
goveiTTOr, and is appointed in that capacity for 
irve years. The chief ciril officer is the bailiff, 
who presides in the execrrtive and legislative 
assemblies, represented when absent by a liert- 
tenant-bailiff. In jtrdicial matters the bailiff is 
also the chief, the sitperior courts being formed by 
a quorrrnr of the jurats. In nratters of legislation 
the states are constituted in Jersey of the twelve 
jurats, trvelve rector's, twelve constables, and four- 
teen deprrties j Imt in Gitei'nsey almost all power 
has been retained by the royal court. The other 
crown officers are the attoi'ney-general, the solici- 
tor-general, and the viscount or prevdt, who have 
a right of sitting in the states, but not of voting. 

The Channel Islands, as already mentioned, are 
attached to the diocese of Wincliester, but each 
bailiwick has its own dean. The livings are in 
the gift of the crown, but are of small value. The 
administration is, to a great extent, gratuitous ; 
such offices as are not so being paid chiefly out of 
the local revenues of the crown. These islands 
have compulsory military service within their own 
limits — about one-tenth of tire population being in 
the ranks or the reserve of the militia. Their im- 
nrrrnities have, been fitlly and freqrrently recognised, 
and much loyaltj'' to England is consequently felt. 
The industry, thrift, and prosperity of the inhabit- 
ants have been testified to by recent observers. 
Their holdings are sirrall, brrt the agi'icultural pop- 
rrlation consists chiefly of yeoirren-proprietoi-s who 
laboirr with their own hands. The towns are busy 
and populous, and the hoirses, both there arrd on 
the farms, are large, srrbstantial, and well kept. 
The taxation is trifling, the crrstoirrs drrties_ being 
very light. Living is very cheap. Communication 
with the ports of the sorrth of England is regular 
and freqrrent. 

Geology.— Most of the islands are composed of 
priirrary or granitic rocks. Alder-ney is a mass of 
syenite, with hornblende, porphyry, and occasional 
sandstone. The structure of Grrer-nsey is hard 
syenite to the north, and gneiss to the south. _ The 
geology of Jer'sey is more varied, presenting a 
mixture of metamorphic rocks, conglomerates, and 
sandstones, with syenites and quarizites. _ Shale 
and blown sand are also prevalent. Sark is com- 
posed of very hard syenite, with veins of greenstone 
and felspar. Granite is quarried from all the 
islands, especially frorrr Guernsey, Herm, and 
Mont Mado in jersey, both for home rrse aitd 
for exportation. 

The scenery is exqrdsitely varied and beautiful ; 


probably in no other area of similar size could be 
found such a combination of savage rocks and 
pleasing landscapes. 

, The climate is agreeable and suitable to invalids. 
The prevailing winds are from north to north- 
west. The mean annual rainfall is 35 inches 
in Guernsey ; but the climate is not over moist, 
the soil being porous, and evaporation rapid. 
The mean annual temperature of Jersey is 50 '8°; 
of Guernsey, 50'5°, or about 2° warmer than 
Greenwich. The range of temperature is very 
moderate ; but the climate of Guernsey is rather 
more equable than that of Jersey. August is the 
hottest month ; Februai'y the coldest. Frost and 
snow are rare. The airtumns are very beautifirl ; 
and a second summer, called the Petit Rt& de Saint 
Martin, generally sets in about the 10th of October, 
and lasts till the middle of December. Flowering 
plants and shnrbs are aborrt a fortnight earlier in 
the spring than in England. The sunmine averages 
nearlj' six hours a day throughout the year. 

Hhe produce of the islands is principally agricul- 
tural ; but hoi'ticulture and floriculture are success- 
fully follcwed — the latter especially in Guernsey. 
The soil is generally light, deep, and fertile. The 
system of cultivation is vei'y primitive. The prin- 
cipal manure is seaweed, which is gathered in 
vast quantities from the shores at certain seasons 
under strict regulations. Its annual value to 
Guernsey alone is estimated at £30,000. A gi-eat 
qnantitj' is burned for the manufacture of kelp and 
iodine. 

The land is held in small parcels ranging from 
five to twenty English acres. The principal crops 
are potatoes, haj% wheat, turnips, mangel-wurzel, 
parsnips, and carrots. Tlie Channel Islands are 
famous for excellent breeds of homed cattle, 
usually known as ‘Alderneys,’ though each island 
has its own speciality (see Cattle). The other 
main articles of exportation are gi'anite, fruit, and 
early potatoes. 

There are no good recent books on the Channel Islands. 
Physical phenomena ivill be found treated of by Professor 
Ansted in The Channel Islands (1862). Some useful 
historical information will be found in Le Quesne’s 
Constitutional History of Jersey (1856), and Tupper’s 
History of Guernsey (1876). See the separate articles on 
Jersey and Goernsey. 

Cliailiicl Tinuiel. The proposed tunnel 
under the narrow cliannel dividing England and 
France, which countries in very early geological 
times were united, would be 23 miles long, includ- 
ing land-approaches. It would be made entirely 
through and within the area of the ‘old giay 
chalk,’ or craie de Rouen, as designated by 
French geologists. This bed of chalk extends 
from shore to shore. It consists of a mixture of 
65 per cent, of chalk and 35 per cent, of clay, and 
is therefore impervious to water ; though the ex- 
perimental works have shown cracks here and 
there which exude for a time a fresh or brackish 
water, apparently imprisoned for ages in these 
small fissures. AVhile the experimental works have 
been suspended most of these fissures have run 
themselves dry. The French Tunnel Company, 
who possess a concession for makin" a tunnel to the 
middle of the Channel, and the English Tunnel 
Company, associated under ‘ limited liability,’ have 
made many thousand soundings and experiments, 
and consider it proved that the 'gray chalk ’ is not 
only in the same position and of the same thickness 
and consistency on each side of the Channel, but 
that no erosion or fault interfering with continuity 
exists as between the two coasts. 

The experimental, works, ah-eady executed by a 
headway of 7 feet diameter on the English side, have 
been extended by the using of a ‘ boring machine,’ 
from the foot of Shakespeare’s Cliff, near Dover, 
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for a distance of 2200 yards under the sea. The 
siinilai* work on the French side seaward, from 
San"atte, near Calais, is of about the same len^h. 
Tims, about a tenth of the whole distance has 
been successfully experimented; and the opinion 
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Section of the Bed of tlie English Channel, showing the 
proposed tunnel. 


of the engineers engaged is that the work presents 
exceptionally favourable features for cheap and 
rapid accomplishment. The original estimate, 
before experiment showed the way through this 
favourable stratum of ‘gi'ay chalk,’ was about 
£10,000,000 ; now that estimate is onlj' £4,000,000. 
The proposal is to have two single-line tunnels — 
which can be nmltiplied to any extent side by 
side as traffic might demand— one tunnel ventilat- 
ing tlie other, and to work the lines by engines 
which have been successfully designed and worked 
experimentally, charged with highly compressed 
air. In the construction hardly any pumping and 
no ‘ timbering ’ would be required. _ The machine 
which bores _ takes up any modicum of water 
with the debris it excavates ; and eveiy^ turn of it 
gives out a portion of the air, which, at a pressure 
of about 25 lb. to the inch, is its motive force (see 
the article Boring). 

The_ instruction to the engineei-s by Sir Edward 
fVatkiii, the chairman of the EnglisirTunnel Com- 
pany, to ‘find the “gray chalk” at its outcrop, 
and never leave it,’ would seem to have reduced a 
work which at one time appeared all but impractic- 
alile to the utmost simplicity and ease of comple- 
tion. The scheme for a railway tunnel was dis- 
cussed in 1867 and succeeding years. In 1876 a 
convention for cariying it out was concluded 
between the British and Prench governments, and 
in the same year boring was begun on the Prench 
side ; but the excavations on the Englisli side were 
stopped by order of the British govemmeiit, niainly 
for military reasons. 

Amongst the .supporters of such a submarine 
means of intercoui-se between England and France 
have been the late Prince Consort, 5Ir Cobden, 
the late and present Lords Derby, the late Lords 
Beacoiisfield and Clarendon, and Sir Gladstone. 

'Pile engineers whose names liave been associated 
witli variolas schemes for a Channel Tunnel have 
been those of Thome de Gamond and Kaoul-diival 
in Prance; andAVilliam Low, Frederick Bramwell, 
Prancis Brady, John Hawksliaw, and Brunlees in 
England. 

The experiments near Dover have led to the 
belief that there is a coal-bed under the Channel. 
The English Channel Tunnel Companv had in 
18SS already bored to a depth of 950 ‘feet, and 
proposed going down to 12,000 feet with the view 
of linding this mineral. 

Chaiining, Ellury, a great Ameri- 

can preacher and >vriter, was bom 7th April 1780, 
at Newport, Bhode Island. He graduated at 


Harvard in 1798, and in 1803 was ordained minister 
of a Congregational church in Boston, where his 
I sermons soon became famous for their ‘ fervour, 
solemnity, and beauty.’ Though never a Trini- 
1 tarian, at first he had Calyinistic leanings, but 
gradually drifted towards what is 
now . known as Hnitarianisni, 
although the name itself was re- 
pugnant to him, and he would 
Cr z gladly have seen liberal theology 

jl-'- 1^1- gi'OAving naturally outwards from 
TSSJfcfrKv”— j - within the church herself. His 


.- ■■L ! famous sermon, preached at tlie 

— r--- ordination of tlie Bev. Jared 

Sparks in 1819, was a fearless and 

• ... ■ plain definition of the Unitarian 

position. It involved him in coii- 
- v yji! trovei-sy, a thing which lie natu- 
rally loathed. To the end of his 
” ■ 5 ' life lie jireseived a devoutly Chris- 

■: — tiaii heart, shrinking with the 
— delicate instinct of a pious nature 
u,„yie fioni eveiything coH, one-sided, 

° and dogmatic, whether Unitarian 

or Trinitarian. As late as 1841 
he wrote, ‘ I am little of a Unitarian, have little 
sympathy with the system of Priestley and Bel- 
sliam, and stand aloof froin all but those who 
strive and praj' for clearer light.’ He had sj’ni- 
patliy for social and political as well as purely 
religious progiess, advocated temperance and edu- 
cation, and denounced war and slavery with more 
than bis accustomed eloquence. In 1821 he re- 
ceived the title of D.D. from Haivard Univereity, 
and next year he visited Europe, and made the 
acquaintance of several great English authors, such 
as \Vordsworth and Coleridge, both of whom were 


he wrote. 


strongly impressed in his favour. Coleridge said 
of him, ‘ He has the love of wisdom and the 
wisdom of love.’ Among his most popular works 
were his Essay on National Literature, Ecmarlcs on 
the Character and Writings John Milton, the 
Character and Writings of lenilon, liis essay on 
Negro Slavery, and that on Sclf-cidtvre. Besides 
these, he wrote a variety of other essays and 
treatises, all characteiised by vigour, eloquence, 
pure taste, and a lofty tone of moral earnestness. 
He died October 2, 1842, at Bennington, Verniont. 
His works were collected before his death in 5 vols. 
(Boston, 1841), to which a sixth volume was after- 
wards added. Tlie American Unitarian Association 
(Boston) has reprinted the whole in a single cheap 
volume. An interesting memoir of liiin has been 
published by his nephew, ‘William Hemy Channing 
(3 vols. Boston, 1848; new ed. 1880)" There is 
also a short Life by Frothingbam ( 1887 ). 

Clinnsoiis <le Gestes, long narrative poems, 

[ dealing with warfare and adventure, which were 
popular in France during the middle ages. Gestes, 
from the Latin gesta, signified, fiist, tlie deeds of 
a hero, and secondly, the account of these deeds ; 
the family to which tlie hero belonged being spoken 
of as gens dc gcstc. One of these poems, and that 
the gi’eatest of all, was composed 'in the 11th 
century^ — namely, the Chanson dc Boland, which 
is treated of in the article Boland. Most of tlie 
others were produced in the 12tli and 13th cen- 
turies, only a few poems to which the name is 
strictly applicable having been written after the 
year 1300 A.D. They were mainly the work of 
tiwivires, and weie carried by wandering min- 
strels, jongleurs and jonglcrcsses, from castle to 
castle, and from town to town. They are distin- 
guished from the later Arthurian romances and 
from the Romans d’Aventures both by their matter 
and tlieir form. Their subjects are invariably 
taken from Prencli liistory, or from what passed 
as such, and they are written in veraes of ten or 
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twelve syllaUes, arranged in laisscs, or stanzas of 
irregular length, throughout each of which the 
same rhyme or assonance is repeated. In his intro- 
duction to tlie Soiiff of Boland, M. Genin points ; 
out that it is the decasyllabic vei-se of the Chan- 
sons and not the Alexandrine (a fonn introduced i 
in the I3tli century) which is the true epic verse 
in French literature. A large number of these 
poems celebrate the exploits of the peei-s of Charle- 
magne, and form what is termed the Carlovingian 
cycle, which includes the Sonff of Boland. But 
while the author of that poem depicts Charlemagne 
as on the wdiole a woidhy and venerated sovereign, 
the aim of the later writers is to exalt the vassal 
nobles at the expense of the emperor, who is in- 
variably presented in an odious or ridiculous light. 

‘ The great emperor,’ says M. Gdnizez, ‘ pays for the 
misdeeds of his feeble successors j the monarchy 
of which be remains the representative has heen 
degraded ; consequently he is degraded along with 
it, to the profit of the feudal hero who is ojjposed 
to him.’ The principal poems of the Carlovingian 
cycle (setting aside the Song of Boland) are Ogier 
le Danois, Benant do Montauhan, Baotd dc 
Cambrai, Hiion dc Bordeaux, Les Sais7ics, Boon 
de Maypncc, Girard dc Viane, and Hugues Capet. 
Ogier is a tj'pical chanson containing more 
than 13,000 lines, UTitten by Raimbert of Paris 
in the first half of the 12th century. It tells 
how the vassal noble Ogier, after vainly seeking 
i-eparation for the death of his son, who has 
been slain by a son of Charlemagne, is pursued by 
the emperor into Italy and captured after a heroic 
resistance; how, saved from death by the inter- 
vention of Archbishop Turpin, he lives in conceal- 
ment until the Saracens invade France, and the 
emperor is forced to implore his aid ; how he yields 
at last to repeated entreaties, frees the land from 
the heathen, marries a princess, and lives happily 
to the end of his days. The style of the poem 
is clear and vigorous, the characters stand out 
vividly, the narrative interest is considerable, and 

the hero riv ' ’ . m , .t 4.1 ip|,g 

Voyage du which 

belongs to tbe same cycle, otters a strong contrast 
to Ogier. It is a mock-heroic piece, full of broad 
and extravagant pleasantries, and is rather a long 
fabliau than a tme Chanson de Gestes. Among 
the other chansons which have come to light, the 
most remarkable are Garin le Loherain ( ascribed to 
,Jean de Flagy), which takes us back to the times 
of Charles Martel and Pejun, and describes the 
feud between the Counts of Metz and the Counts 
of Boulogne ; Amis ct Aviiles, and its sequel Joiir- 
dains de Blaivies ; Bertc aus grans Fi6s, one of the 
most graceful of all ; Girard de Boitssillon ; Fiera- 
hras ; AUscans, which relates the wars of William 
of Orange with the Saracens; and Antioche, which 
gives a singularly animated account of the siege 
of Antioch by the crusadere, one of whom is sup- 
posed to have written the original version of the 
poem. The last forms one of the series known as 
Le Chevalier an Cygne, which is concluded with 
Baitdoitin de Scbourc. 

The Chansons de Gestes are not, strictly speak- 
ing, epics, though they are frequently described 
as such. They are rather the material out of 
which a genuine epic, such as the Iliad or the 
Bibelwigcnlicd, might hav'e been wrought had a 
great poet appeared to extract the gold from the 
dross and mould — a work of art out of this rich mass 
of national legend. There has been a natural 
tendenej' to overestimate their worth on the part 
of those by whom they have been exhumed and 
edited. Their literary merit, however, is incon- 
testable, and their historical interest is very great. 
They faithfully reflect the beliefs and customs of the 
ages in which they were written ; they abound in 


spirited battle-pieces, and contain not a few passac-es 
marked by deep and simple pathos. Their plots 
are somewhat monotonously alike. The strength 
of their writers does not lie in invention, but in 
fresh and vivid and sometimes (as in the picture 
of the sack of the abbey in Baoul dc Cambrai) 
terribly realistic descriptions. Their verse is by 
no means' unmelodious, and their style is rich in 
picturesque and poetical epithets. ' 

. After Ij'ing in neglect for centuries, the Chan- 
sons de Gestes have for the last fifty years been 
assiduously studied and brought into notice by a 
band of French and Geman scholars. Some fi'fty 
of them are now in piint, a number of these having 
been edited by the late M. Paulin Paris, a scholar 
who did more than any one else to promote the 
study of this department of literature. 

See Leon Gautier’s Zes Fpopies Francoises (2d ed. 
1878) ; tbe Histoire Poetiquede Charlemagne, by G. Paris 
(1866); C. d’Hericault’s Essai sur VOriginc de VEpopee 
Franfaise (Frankfort, 1860) ; Genin’s introduction to tbe 
Chanson de Poland (1850); the series, Zes Anciens 
Poe'tes de la France, whiob MM. Guessard and Micbelant 
began to issue in 1858; and Fauriel’s Epopee Chcvaler- 
esqtte au Moyen Age. 

Chant, in Music, is the name applied to the 
.short tunes used in the English Church since the 
Reformation for the psalms and, less properly, the 
canticles. The adaptation of the form to the 
stnicture of the psalms is obvious. Its distin- 
guisbing jioint is that each section is composed 
of a reciting note of indefinite length, according 
to the number of words sung to it, followed by a 
few notes in regular time, called the Mediation 
or Termination. The tunes were originally de- 
rived, as the name indicates, from the Canto 
Feimo, or Plain Song of the Roman Church, also 
called Gregorian Tones. These Gregorian tones 
were preceded by a still earlier form, the Ambrosian 
Chant, which was the first attempt to systematise 
the traditional music of the Christian church, 
carried out by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the 
4th centuiy. Of this, next to nothing is now 
known, the statements of musical historians being 
founded on slender authorit 3 ', and curiouslj* at 
variance. If an.y fragments still remain in the 
services of the Roman Church, thej- cannot be 
distinguished from the later Gregorian music (see 
Plain Song, Intoning). There has been a 
revival in the inesent day of the old Gregorian 
chants, which are all ‘single,’ that is, composed 
of onty two sections, and adapted to a single 
verse, and have the additional feature of an intro- 
ductory ‘intonation’ of two notes before the first 
reciting note ; but many' consider these of mainlj' 
antiquarian interest. The double chant, adapted 
to a couple of vei-ses, and hence more suitable for 
antiphonal singing, dates from the time of the 
Restoration ; and in later daj'S there have been 
added quadniple chants. The repertoiy has been 
enriched bj' almost every English composer of the 
last three centuries, famous or obscure. The objec- 
tionable ‘ florid ’ stj'le has now hajjpily gone out. On 
the subject of ‘pointing’ the psalms— i.e. indicat- 
ing the dirision of the verses to accord with the 
chant, there is great divereity of usage, and no 
authoritative sj'stem. The best treatment of 
tbe subject, theoretic and practical, from various 
points of view, will be found in Helmore’s Psalter 
Noted and Plain Song, the Cathedral Psalter, and 
Ouseley and (Monk’s and Oakeley’s P.salters. The 
practice of chanting is gaining ground in the Pres- 
byterian and other churches. 

Cliaiitcnay, a growing western .suburb of 
Nantes (q.v.). 

Cliantibun, or Chantabon, a town of Siam, 
on a river, near the Gulf of Siam, of considerable 
importance as a commercial port. Pop. 30,000. 
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Chantilly, a town in the French department 
of Oise, 26 miles NNE. of Paris. One of the most 
beautiful places in the vicinity of the capital, and 
the headq^uartere of French horee-racing, it attracts 
immense numbers of visitore. Apart from its 
natural beauty, it is interesting as tlie place 
where the Great Conde spent the last twenty years 
of his life in the society of Molibre, Boileau, Racine, 
La Fontaine, and Bossuet, and where his cook 
killed himself, on the occasion of a royal visit, 
because the fish failed to arrive. His magnificent 
chateau was pulled down at the Revolution ,of 1793, 
but was rebuilt by the Due dAumale, who bought 
back the estate in 1872, and who in 1886 presented 
it to the French Institute, with its priceless art 
collections, its celebrated stables for 250 homes, and 
its 16th-century ‘Petit Chflteau,’ one of the finest 
specimens of Renaissance architecture in France. 
The grounds, park, and forest, 0050_ acres in area, 
are of great beauty — truly a princely gift, its 
value nearly £2,000,000. The manufacture of silk 
pillow-lace, or blonde, so famous in the 18th een- 
tuiy, is all but extinct. Pop. (1886) 4139. 

Cliaiitrcy, Sir Fr.\.ncis Legatt, an eminent 
English sculptor, was born at Jordan thorpe, in 
Derbyshire, on 7th April 1781 (not 1782, as has been 
generally said). His father, who was a carpenter, 
and rented a small farm, died when Chantrey was 
only twelve yearn of age, leaving the mother in 
narrow circumstances. The hoy was in 1797 appren- 
ticed for seven yearn to acarver and gilder in Sheffield 
called Ramsay. It was in these humble circum- 
stances that Chantrey acauired the indiments of art. 
He began to model'in clay and to draw portraits 
and landscapes in pencil. His efforts were encour- 
aged by J. R. Smith, the mezzotint engraver ; he 
acmiired some local celebrity as a portrait painter, 
and in 1802 was enabled to cancel his indentures 
with Ramsay. Soon afterwards he came to London, 
and studied for a short time in the schools of the 
Royal Academy, employing himself also in wood- 
carving. In 1803 he received his first commission 
for a marble bust, that of the Rev. J. Wilkinson, 
for the parish church, Sheffield. This was followed 
by commissions for colossal busts of admirals for 
Greenwich Hospital ; and having in 1807 married a 
cousin with some property, his early straggles were 
over. In 1808 he was successful in the competition 
for the statue of George HI. for Guildhall, and 
during the rest of his life he was largely employed 
on works of portraiture. The features of the most 
celebrated men of his time were transcribed by his 
chisel, and it was in this class of severely realistic 
work that he most uniformly excelled; though 
probably his most widely known statue-group is 
that of the ‘Sleeping Children’ in Lichfield 
Catliedral, a subject — its design has been attrib- 
uted, in_ error, to Flaxman — m which the real 
and the ideal seem to meet and blend. His busts 
include those of James Watt, Wordsworth, and the 
two very celebrated heads of Sir W. Scott, which 
he executed in 1820 and 1828. Among his statues 
are Sir Joseph Banks (1827), Sir John Malcolm 
(1837), Francis Horaer, William Pitt, George 
IV., and the Duke of Wellington; while his 
head of Sat.an and his ‘ Plenty ’ designs for Sheaf 
House, Sheffield, and his ‘Penelope’ at Al’obum, 
are examples of his rare treatment of ideal and 
imaginative subjects. In 1816 Chantrey was 
dected an Associate, in 1818 a Member of the 
Academy ; and in 1835 he was knighted by 
\\ ilhnm IV. Allan Cunningham, the poet, was his 
secretarj' and superintendent of works from 1814 
till the (late of Chantrey’s death, 2oth November 
1841. The sculptor acquired by the practice of his 
art a fortune of about £150,000 ; and benueathed to 
the Roj-al^_Academy, with liferent to his widow, 
who died in 1875, a sum yielding about £3000 


annually, of which the president was to receive 
£300 and the secretary' £50, and the rest was to be 
devoted to the purchase of works of art executed 
in Great Britain, hlany national acquisitions have 
already' been made by means of this ‘Chantrey 
Fund.’ See John Holland’s Memorials of Chantrey 
(1851). / 

Chantry (Fr.c/mHtcrfc, fromc/ioiitcr, ‘to sing’), 
a term applied alike to endowments or benefices 
to provide Itor the chanting of masses, and to the 
chapels in which such masses are celebrated. These 
endowments were commonly made in the form of 
testamentary' bequests, the object being to insure 
the erection of a chapel near 6r over the spot where 
tlie testator was buried, and to remunerate the 
priests for saying masses in it for the repose of his 
soul, or of the souls of othere named in his will. 
Many' such chantry chapels are still to be seen in 
English parish churches; but they were more 
common in abbeys and monastic establishments, in 
which it was deemed a privilege to be buried, and 
where some such oflering to the brotherhood was in 
a measure the price of sepulture. These chapels, 
which liave generally the tomb of the founder in 
the middle of them, are separated from the aisles 
or nave of the church by' open screen-iyork. Some- 
times, again, they are separate erections, project- 
ing from the church externally' ; but in catlieurals 
and the larger churches they are generally con- 
structed within the church, often between the 
piers. Jlany cliantries are lavishly' enriched with 
sculpture and tracery of all descriptions, and some 
of them are adorned Vith gilding and painting. 

Clianzj’, Antoine EuckNE Alfred, French 
general, bom at Nouart (Ardennes), IStli Jlarch 
1823, entered the artilleiy as a private, received a 
commission in the Zouaves in 1841, and sen'ed 
almost uninterruptedly in Africa till 1870. After 
the revolution of the 4th September the Govern- 
ment of National Defence appointed him a general 
of division ; in December he was placed at the head 
of the second Army' of the Loire, and resisted the 
invaders incli by inch with a stubborn valour that 
won the respect of the Germans and the confidence 
of his countrymen, and which found a fitting close 
in the gieat six day's’ conflict about Le Mans. 
He was elected to the National Assembly', and 
narrowly escaped being shot by the Communists 
in 1871. In 1873-79 he was governor-general of 
Algeria. Chosen a life senator in 1875, he was 
put forward for the presidency' in 1879. He was 
amb.assador at St Petersburg in 1879-81, and after- 
wards commanded the 6th army corps at Chftlons, 
where he died suddenly', 4tli January' 1883. See 
Chuquet, Le General Clianzy (1884). 

Chaos signified, in the ancient cosmogonies, 
that vacant infinite space out of which sprang all 
things that exist. Some poets make it the single 
original source of all ; othere mention along with it 
Gma, Tart.aros, and Eros. By' some also only' the 
rough outlines of heaven and earth were supposed 
to have proceeded from Chaos, while the organisa- 
tion and perfecting of all things was the work of 
Eros. Still later cosmogonists, such as Ovid, 
represent it as that confused, shapeless mass out 
of which the universe was formed into a Icosmos, 
or harmonious order. Hesiod makes Chaos the 
mother of Erebus and Nox. In Gen. i. 1-2, after 
God created heaven and earth, the earth was yet 
‘rvaste and void (tohu va-bohu), and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep’ [tehom, the Chaldee 
tiamat). See Adaji and ISi'e. 

Chnpala^ a lake of Mexico, on the high 
plateau of Jalisco, surrounded by steep, bare 
mountains. It has an estimated area of 1300 
sq. m., contains many islands, and is traversed by 
the Rio Grande de Santiago. 
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CIiap‘boolcs lire little stitched tracts written 
for the people, and sold by cliapmen, or travelling 
pedlare, whose representative Autolycus is so 
vividly brought before our eyes by Shakespeare in 
Winter's Talc. The literary wares of the cliapinan 
were mostly ballads or other broadsides, hut he also 
dealt in these stitched booklets. Popular litera- 
ture has naturaUy become scarce on account of the 
incissitudes to which it is .subject, and few of the 
older chap-books exist at the present day; Samuel 
Pepys collected some of considerable interest wliich 
he hound in small quarto .volumes and lettered 
Vitlgaria. Be.sides these he left four volumes of 
chap-books of a smaller size whicli he lettered 
Penny Merriments, Penny Witticisms, Penny Com- 
pliments and Penny Godlinesses. The small quarto 
chap-books are the descendants of the black-letter 
tracts of W 5 mkjm de Worde, Copland, and other 
famous printers, and were probably bought from 
booksellers as well as from chapmen.. "With the 
ISth century came in a much inferior class of 
literature, which was printed in a smaller .size, and 
forms the bulk of what is known to us now in 
collections of chap-books. These tracts were 
printed largely in Aldermai-y Churcliyard, and after- 
words in Bow Churchyard, as well as at Northamp- 
ton, York, Newcastle-on-T 5 'ne, Stokesley, Warring- 
ton, Liverpool, Banbury, Aylesbury, Durham, 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Coventry, White- 
haven, Carlisle, Worcester, Penrith, Cirencester, 
iSro., in England; at Edinburgh, Glas"ow, Falkirk, 
Paisley, Dumfries, Kilmarnock, Stirling, &c., in 
Scotland ; and at Dublin. As ballads are frequently 
reduced versions of romances, so chap-books usually 
contain vulgarised versions of popular stories. The 
subjects of the chap-books are very various ; lii-st 
and ' foremost are the popular tales, .such as 
Valentine and Orson, FortimaUts, Bcynard the For, 
Jack and the Giants, Patient Grisscl, Tom Tlnimb, 
and Tom Hickathrift ; then come the lives of 
heroes, historical abridgments, travels, religious 
treatises, and abstracts of popular books like 
Robinson Crusoe and Don Quixote. Besides these 
there are the more modern inventions of hack 
writei-s. Dougal Graham (1724-1779), bellman to 
the city of Glasgow, was a popular wi iter who is 
supposed to hav'e done much to give a sjjecial 
character to Scottish chap-book literature. Mother- 
well has styled him ‘ the vulgar Juvenal of his 
age.’ His works were reprinted • at Glasgow in 
2 vols. in 1883. 

The chap-books of the 17th centuiy are valuable 
as illustrations of manners ; but little is to be 
learned from those of the 18th century, which are 
altogether of an inferior character. An instance 
of this may be taken from the story of Dick 
Whittington. The earliest version of this tale 
which has come down to us is a small quarto tract 
entitled ‘ The Famous and Kemarkable History of 
Sir Ricliard Whittington, three times Lord Mayor 
of London, who lived in the time of King Henry 
the Fifth in the year 1419, with all the remarkable 
passages, and tilings of note, which happened in his 
time : with his Life and Death.’ It is without a 
date, but was probably published about 1670. _ In 
this the liistorical character of the subject is fairly 
kept up, although the dates are somewliat mixed, 
and to this the widespread folk-tale of the cat is 
added. In the later chap-book versions the histori- 
cal incidents are ruthlessly cut down, and the ficti- 
tious ones amplified. The three chief points of the 
storj' are (1) tlie poor parentage of the liero, (2) his 
change of mind at Highgate Hill by reason of hear- 
ing Bow Bells, and (3) his good fortune arising 
from the sale of his cat. Now these are all equally 
un'true as referring to the historical M'hittington, 
and the second is apparentlj' an invention of the 
18th century. In the 17th-century story we leam 


that Whittington set out before daybreak on All- 
Hallows’ Day, and before he got as far as Bunhill 
he heard Bow Bells ring out. Holloway replaced 
Bunhill in the later versions, and hence arose the 
myth connected with AVhittington Stone on HiMi- 
gate Hill. “ 

Hannah More’s Eepositoiy Tracts, and after- 
wards the publications of the Useful Knowledge 
Society, Chambers’s Miscellany of Tracts, and the 
growth of cheap magazines, gi-eatly reduced the 
popularity of chap-books ; but Catnach, a London 
printer, kept up the supply in the early portion of 
the 19th century, and even now chap-books are 
still produced in England and elsewhere. 

The influence of chap-books can never have been 
very great in Britain from the inferiority of their 
literary character. This has not been the case in 
other countries, and Mr Wentworth Webster has 
discovered the curious fact that the Pastorales or 
Basque dramas owe their origin to the chap-books 
hawked about the country (see article Basques). 
A valuable and standard work on the chap-books of 
France was published in 1854, entitled Histoirc des 
Livres Popnluircs, on dc la LitKratwe du Colp>ort- 
aye, by M. Ch. Nisard ; but little lias been done in 
England for this class of literature. BIr J. 0. 
Halliwell-Phillipps printed in 1849 Notices of 
Fugitive Tracts and Chap Books and Descriptive 
Notices of Poptdar English Histories; Mr John 
Ashton published in 1882 a useful work on Chap- 
books of the Eighteenth Century; and live of the 
most interesting of the old chap-books have been 
reprinted (1885) by the Villon Society, with intro- 
ductions by BIr Gomme and Mr H. B. Wheatley. 
For German chap-books, the reader should consult 
Karl Simroek, Die deutschen Yolksbucher (55 parts, 
Berlin and Frankfort, 1839-07), and Gotthard 
Oswald iMarbach, AUdctitsche Volksbuchcr (44 vols. 
Leip. 1838-47). 

Chapel ( through Fr. from a late Latin capclla, 
which, according to Brachet, already in the 7th 
century had the sense of a chapel, but earlier meant 
the sanctuary in which was preserved the cap)pa or 
cope of St iNlartin, and was next expanded to mean 
any .sanctuary containing relics). The term now 
signifies a building erected for the puiposes of 
public worship, but not possessing tlie full privileges 
and characteristics of a cJiurch. In this sense all 
places of worship erected liy dissenters are now 
called chapels in England, and the term is also 
applied to supplementary places of worship, even 
though in connection with the established church — 
such as parochial chapels, chapels of ease, free 
chapels, and the like. In former times it was 
applied either to a domestic oratory, or to a jdace 
of worship erected by a private individual or a 
body corporate. In the latter sense we speak of 
chapels in colleges. But its earliest significa- 
tion was that of a separate erection, either udtliin 
or attached to a large church or cathedral, separ- 
ately dedicated, and devoted to special seiwices 
(see Chantbv). Chapels had no burying-ground 
attached to tlieni, and the sacrament of baptism 
was not usually administered in them. — The name 
is also given to a printer’s workshop, hence to a 
union of the workmen in a printing-office — said to 
be so applied because Caxtoii set up his press in a 
chapel at Westminster. 

Cliapelaiii, Jean, a somewhat curious figure 
in the gallery of French authors, was born in 1595, 
and died in 1674. He was a learned, industrious 
writer, who passed for a time as a jioet, and was 
accepted as the dominant authority in the world of 
French letters between the literarj' dictatorships of 
Malherbe and of Boileau. He produced one of the 
abortive epics which it was the fashion to write 
during the regency of IMazarin. This work, the 
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Piiccllc, dealt wtli tlie stoiy of Joan of Arc, in 
twenty-four books. Its appearance covered its 
author with ridicule. Cliapelain was gibbeted in 
the satires of Boileau, and the critics sevjsnty 
Avas in this case amply justilietl by the tlnllness 
and grotesque absurdities of the Avork Avhich he 
attacked. Cliapelain also wrote a number of odes, 
one of which, composed in honour of Cardinal 
Kichelieu, is not without merit. An edition of 
part of the Piicellc ( 1 vol. folio ) was published in 
1656. The last twelve hooks still remain in manu- 
script in the Bihliotli^que Imperiale. 

Chapel Royal, in England, consists of a dean, 
suh-dean, forty-eight chaplains, _ ten priests in 
ordinary, and a numerous lay choir, .stj’led gentle- 
men of the chapel, with a clerk of the closet, and 
deputy-clerks of the eloset, and an organist. The 
chaplain’s duty is iireaching, a certain number 
being appointed beforehand to take duty each 
month of the year; the liturgical offices are per- 
formed by the dean, suh-dean, and priests in 
ordinary. * The establishment is hound to attend 
the sovereign wherever the court hajipens to he ; 
hut in fact the sendees of the chapel are confined 
to London — formerly to tlie chapel at Whitehall, 
destroyed by fire after the Itestoration, more 
recently to the small oratory in St James’s Palace. 
The earliest records concemin" the Chapel Ro3’al 
date from the reign of Edward IV. 

The Chapel Koval of Scotland was an ancient 
foundation originallv located in Stirling Castle, 
founded hj' Alexancter I., and liberally endowed 
hj' his successors. In the reign of Queen Maiy the 
Chapel Royal was transferred to Holyrood House. 
After the Refonnation ‘ the minister "of the king’s 
household ’ conducted sendee in it, and the chapel 
was used as their parish church hj’ the people of 
the Canongate. It was endowed udth the teinds 
of various churches, and the revenues of the abbey 
of Dundrennan. During the period of Episcopal 
church government the Chapel Ro.yal of Holyrood 
was presided over hj- a dean, generallj' one of the 
bishops, and served hj' a number of chaplains (see 
HoLVnoOD). After the Revolution the revenues 
of the Chapel Royal were bestowed on various 
ministei-s and chaplains. In accordance with the 
report of the Universitv Commission issued in 
1863 the whole revenues have latterlj' been taken 
to augment the income of several professors of 
divinitj', among whom thej' are divided. The 
present Dean of the Order of the Thistle is 
appointed hj’ his comniis.sion from the crown the 
Dean of the Chapel Roj'al of Scotland. The other 
memhei-s of the chapel are the chajilains in ordinary, 
six in number, who are appointed during the 
pleasure of the crown. Neither the dean nor tlie 
chaplains receive any of the revenues of tlie Chapel 
Royal, which have been all disposed of in the 
manner stated, and their duties are purely honoraiy. 

Chaperon, a hood or cap worn by knights of 
the Garter. Such a hood was at one time in general 
use, hut was latterlj- appropriated to doclora and 
licentiates in colleges. A jiereon who acts as a 
guide and protector to a ladj- at public places is 
called a chaperon, probably ?i-oni this particul.ar 
jiiece of dress having been used on such occasions. 
The name was also applied to devices wliich were 
placed on the heads of horses at pompous funerals. 

Chaplain, originallj- an ecclesiastic who accom- 
panied an arnij-, and carried the relics of the patron 
saint (see Chapel). It now signifie.s a clergj-nian 
, cmploj-ed to oiiiciate at court, in the household of 
a nobleman or bishop, in i>risons, with troops, and 
on hoard ship. Siicli officials appear liret in the 
palaces of the Byzantine emperors. For the roval 
cliaplains in Britain, see Chapel Royal. For 
prison and workhouse chaplains, see Prison, Poor. 


An Army Chaplain, in Britain, is a clergyman 
not having charge of a parish, e.specially com- 
missioned to do diitj- witli troops. The office, 
which has existed for many years, _ was at one 
time regarded as a saleable perquisite; hut the 
sj'stem was reorganised and improved in 1796. 
The Chaplains’ Department, a branch of the 
Militaiy Department of the War Office, consists 
of a Ciiaplain-general, ranking as major-general; 
16 Chaplains to the Forces of the first class, 
ranking as colonels ; 10 of the second class, 
ranking as lieutenant-colonels ; 18 of the third 
class, ranking as majoi-s ; and 35 of the fourth 
class, ranking as captains. Of these, 13 are Roman 
Catholic and 6 Pre^j-terian, Their pay, which in 
the fourth class is 10s. a daj-, rises to 22s. 6d. in 
the highest rank, the chaplain-general receiving 
£1000 a year. Chaplains are sent on active sendee 
with the troops, and in peace are allotted to the 
various militaiy stations. Their duties are to con- 
duct divine .service in camp or barracks, officiate at 
burials, baptisms, and churchings, visit the hospital 
and haiTack-rooms, give religious instinction in the 
schools, and generally treat the soldiers and their 
families as though thej- were their parishioners. 
Where the number of troops is small, the palish 
clergj’man is appointed acting chaplain, jierfornis 
these duties, and receives head-nionej’. Soldiere 
who do not belong to the Church of England are 
marched to the nearest place of worehip belonging 
to their denomination, and head-monej' is gi'anted 
to the minister in charge. In the United States 
armj-, regimental chaplains and post-chaplains may 
he of anj- of the regular denominations. They 
mostly have the rank of cajitain. 

Navy Chaplain. Every large ship in commis- 
sion has a chaplain. The Navy Estimates provide 
for above 100 commissioned chaplains, at stipends 
vaiying from £219 to £401 per anntnn. The Chap- 
lain of the Fleet lias an income (with allowances) 
of £759 a year. The chaplains perfomi divine 
sen-ice at stated times on shipboard, 'visit the sick 
sailors, and assist in maintaining moral discipline 
among the crew. The estimates of 1887-88 included 
also £3400 for ‘allowances to ministers of religion,’ 
besides the salaries of chaplains. In the United 
States nary-, chajilains on the active list are of 
various relative ranks, fiom that of lieutenant to 
that of captain. 

Clinpilinil, a trader, hut poimlarlj-- applied in a 
more limited sense to a dealer in small articles, 
who travels as a pedlar or attends markets.^ Our 
familiar clum, ‘ a fellow,’ is a mere shortening of 
the name, which is derived from A.S. ccdjJ, ‘trade,’ 
seen in C7/cfrpside, Easte/(cn;j, and in cognate form 
in Cq/jcHlmgen. See Chap-book. 

Cliapmnii, George, dramatist and translator of 
Homer, was horn near Hitchin, Hertfordshire, about 
1559. He is supjiosed to have studied at Oxford 
Univei-sitj-, and to have afterwards jiroceeded to 
Cambridge, From a jiassage in his earlie.st poem, 
The Shadow of Night (1594), it has been somewhat 
hastilj' infened that he served as a volunteer under 
Sir Francis Vere in the Netherlands. To Lawrence 
Kej-mis’s Eclation of the Second Voyage to G^idana 
(1596) he ju-efixed a spirited poem, Dc Guiana, 
Carmen Epiciim. His earliest extant plaj-. The 
Blind Beggar of Alexandria, which has little 
merit, hut was verj- jiojmlar, was produced in 
Fehniaiy 1595-96, and jirinted in 1598. The excel- 
lent comedj'. All Fools, printed in 1605, was jiroh- 
ahlj- juoduced in 1599; and about this time he 
wrote other plaj-s, which have jierished. In 1598 
he conijileted Marlowe’s unfinished poem. Hero and 
Leandcr. The first of his Homeric translations 
was Seven Boohs of the Iliads of Homer ( 1598). It 
is a translation of hooks i. ii. vii.-xi., and is 
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written in rhjnned verees of fourteen syllables. The 
dedicatory epistle to the Earl of Esse.x admirably 
illustrates the writer’s dignified temper. Later in 
1598 he published Achilles' Shield, translated from 
the eighteenth book of the Iliad. In this transla- 
tion he used rhjuned verees of ten syllables, the 
metre that he afterwards emploj’ed in his render- 
ing of the Odyssey. It was not until 1610 or there- 
abouts that he published Homer, Prince of Poets-: 
translated according to the Grcclce in twelve Boolccs 
of his Iliads, with a fine dedicatory epistle in verae 
to Prince Heniy. The complete translation of The 
Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, in rliymed verees 
of fourteen syllables, appeared in loil. In the 
Preface to the Reader he states that the last twelve 
books had been, translated in less than fifteen 
weeks. Having finished the Iliad, lie set to work 
on the Odyssey, and in 1616 appeared The Whole 
IForhs of ilomcr. Prince of Poets, in his Iliads and 
Odysseys, which was followed (about 1624) by The 
Crownc of all Homer's Worlces, Batrachomyomachia, 
or the Battailc of Frogs and Mice : His tiymns and 
Epigrams. In spite of all liarslmesses, obscurities, 
and conceits, Chapman’s translation of Homer is a 
noble achievement. He was not a profound scholar, 
and has often missed the sense where a schoolboy 
could set him right. But the work is instinct with 
life, full of heat and energy. By his contemporaries 
— Jonson, Drayton, Daniel, and the rest — it was 
applauded, and in later days it has never lacked 
admirers. Pope acknowledged its merits ; Cole- 
ridge declared that it was such a poem as Homer 
iniglit have written if he had lived in England in 
the time of Elizabeth ; Lamb admired it enthusi- 
astically ; and Keats wrote a famous sonnet in its 
praise. IVhile he was busy with his Homeric 
labours. Chapman was also writing for the stage. 
He joined Jonson and Marston in the composition 
of Eastward Ho (1605), and in 1606 published a 
graceful comedy, The Gentleman Usher. In 1607 
appeared Bnssy d'Ambois: a Traqedic; and The 
licvengc of Bitssy d'Ambois followed in 1613. 
These tragedies contain much inarticulate bombast 
intermingled with e.valted poetiy. Heavy and un- 
dramatic though they were, they held the stage for 
many yeara by reason of their impassioned earnest- 
ness. Two other tragedies, The Conspiracic and 
Tragedie of Charles, Dnke of Byron (1608), are also 
undramatic, but abound in fine poetry. Lamb was 
of opinion that of all the Elizabethan dramatists 
Chapman came nearest to Shakespeare ‘in the 
descriptive and didactic, in passages which are 
less purely dramatic.’ Chapman’s other plays are 
The May Day (1611), The Widow's Tears (1612), 
and Cevsar and Pompey ( 1631 ). Two posthu- 
mous tragedies, published in 1654, Alphonsns and 
Revenge for Honour, bear his name, but their 
authorship is uncertain. The Ball, a comedy, and 
The Tragedie of Chahot were publislied in 1639 as 
■ the joint work of Chapman and Shirley. Among 
Chapman’s non-dramatic works are Enthynwe 
Raptus (1609), Petrarch's Seven Penitcntiall 
Psalmes, (1612), The Divine Poem, of Mnsants 
(1616), and The Georgielcs of Hesiod (1618). 
Chapman died in the parish of St Giles’s in the 
Eields, 12th May 1634, lYood describes him ‘as a 
person of reverend aspect, religious and temperate, 
qualities rarelj' meeting in a poet.’ A complete 
edition of Chapman’s works in 3 vols.,^with an 
essay by A. (1. Swinburne, appeared in 1873-75. 

€Iini>oiie, Hester, authoress, daughter of 
Thomas Mulso, was born at Twywell, Northamp- 
tonshire, 27tli October 1727. She wrote a short 
romance in her tenth year, and after her mother s 
death her attention was divided between house- 
hold duties and the study of French, Italian, 
Latin, music, and drawing. She wrote for the 
Rambler (No. 10), Adventurer, and Gentlemans 


Magazine, and soon became known to a literaiy 
circle, including Richardson ; but she is now chiefly 
remembered by her Letters on the imptrovement 
of the Mind (1772), which went through many 
editions. She married an attorney in 1760, but 
next year was left a widow ; she herself died at 
Hadley, 25th December 1801. See her Works with 
Life (4 vols. 1807). 

Chapped Hands, a form of inflammation of 
the skin of the back of tbe hands characterised by 
abnormal dryness and roughness, with the fonua- 
tion of cracks or fissures. It is caused by ex- 
posure to cold, and can generally be prevented or 
cured by carefully diying the kands after they 
are washed, and appljdng glycerine, vaseline, or 
other simple ointment. The hands should also be 
protected in cold weather by warm gloves. 

Chappell, William, F.S.A., the author of 
the most learned work on ancient English music, 
was bom November 20, 1809. Most of his life he 
lived in London, where he was for some yeare a 
niember of a great music publishing house. His 
fii-st work of importance was A Collection of 
National English Airs, consisting of Ancient 
Song, Ballad, and Dance Tunes (2 vols. [1838-40]). 
This work, which contained 245 aire, ultimately 
grew into the gieater and entirely reu’ritten work, 
containing over 400 airs, re-harmonised on a con- 
sistent plan by Macfarren, Pogmlar Music of 
the Olden Time; a Collection of Ancient Songs, 
Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illustrative of the 
National Music of England (2 vols. [1855-59]). 
The first volume, itself containing 200 airs, forms 
a complete collection of English airs, so far as 
known, down to the reign of Charles I. ; the 
second is rather a sclcetion, containing, however, 
all the more interesting or important airs of later 
date. Mr Chappell took a principal part in the 
foundation in 1840 of the Musical Antiquarian 
Society and the Percy Society, and edited some 
of Dowland’s songs for the former and several 
rare collections for the latter. He published a 
few papers in the Arehwologia, contributed in- 
valuable notes to Hales and Furnivall’s reprint 
of the Percy Folio MS. (1867-68), and annotated 
the firet three volumes (1869-79) of the Ballad 
Societj' edition of The Roxburghc Bcdlads (con- 
tinued by his friend MrEbsworth). MiNdiappell 
published in 1874 the first volume of a History 
of Music. He died in London, 20th August 1888. 

Cliapra, a town in Bengal, on the Gogra, 1 
mile above its confluence wiUi the Ganges. It is 
capital of the distiict of Saran. Pop. ( 1881 ) 51,670. 

Chaptal, Jean Antoine, Comte de Chante- 
LOUP, French statesman and chemist, was born 
at Nogaret, Lozere, 4th June 1756, and studied at 
Montpellier, where in 1781 the states of Langue- 
doc founded for him a chair of Chemistry. A con- 
siderable fortune left him by his uncle he devoted 
to the establishment of works for the manufacture 
of mineral acids, alum, soda, ikc. He was made a 
member of the Institute in 1798, and in 1800 Min- 
ister of the Interior. He resigned in 1804, but in 
1811 was made a count by the emperor. During 
the Hundred Days he was a minister of state and 
dii-ector of comnlerce and manufacture.s ; after the 
Restoration he withdrew into private life, but was 
admitted to the chamber of peers by Louis XVIll. 
in 1819. He died in Paris, 30th July 1832. 

Chapter. See Bible, Vol. II. p. 126. 

Chapter-liOllse (Fr. sallc capitulaire), the . 
building in which the monks and canons of monastic 
establishments, and the dean and prebendaries 
of cathedral and collegiate churches, meet for the 
management of the affairs of their order or society 
(see Cathedral). Chapter-houses frequently e.x- 
hibit the most elaborate architectural adoniment, 
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as, for example, those of York, Southwell, and 
Wells. The original stained-glass windows remain 
at York, and are of exquisite beauty. On the walls 
of that of We.stminster the original painting ha-s 
been discovered. Chapter-houses are of vanous 
foniis: those at York and Westminster are 
octagonal; those at Oxford, Exeter, Canterbury, 
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Gloucester, &c. are parallelograms ; Lichfield is an 
oblong octagon ; Lincoln, a decagon ; and Worces- 
ter a circle. In France the chapter-house is gener- 
ally square. They are always contiguous to tlie 
church, and are not generally placed to the west 
of the transepts. They sometimes open into the 
church, or are entered hy a passage, hut are more 
frequently in connection with the cloisters. In 
some instances there are arches or windows between 
the chapter-house and the cloisters to enable those 
standing in the latter to hear what goes on in the 
chapterdiouse. A stone seat on a raised .step gener- 
ally runs round the apartment. Chapter-houses 
were often used as places of sepulture, and have 
sometimes crypts under them, as at Wells and 
Westminster. ■ 

Cliapurtcpec, a rock 2 miles SW. of the city 
of Mexico, rising to a height of 150 feet, and 
crowned by a castle, which was erected by the 
Spanish -s-iceroy in 1785 on the site of the palace of 
Montezuma. 

Cliar, a fish. See Chaer. 

Cliava. The Characese or Stoneworts are a 
•small gi-oup of common aquatic plants found grow- 
ing in large tufts, or even covering large expanses 
on the bottoms of fresh-water ponds and shallow 
lakes, brackisli or ev'en salt-water lagoons, &c., and 
of which the .svstematic position has undergone the 
most extraordinary and instructive vicissitudes 
The early botanists, with K. Banhin, had no he.sita- 
tionm describing them as hoi-setails (Eqnisetum). 

1 aillant proposed for them a separate genus 
( Chara), while Linnmus, altliough at first disposed 
to regard them as Algm, as their habitat suggests, 
decided that the small red male reproductive body 
mast be a .stamen, and the larger green female one 
a pistil, and accordingly placed them as flowering 
plants among the JTottfccut Moucindria. His pupils 
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at most ventured to remove these to the Monumlrin 
Monogynia, while De Jussieu regarded them as a 
genus of Naiadacem (q.v.), an order of monocoty- 
ledonous aquatics with much reduced flowers. In 
similar opinions he was followed by De Candolle 
and other eminent systematists : and it was not until 
1831 that a careful re-examination of their structure 
and mode of reproduction by Thiiret finally dis- 
proved the phanerogamous view, and established 
their cryptogamic nature. Since that time the 
group has attracted great attention, and is now on 
grounds of peculiar instnictiveness, both morpho- 
logical and piiysiolorfcal, one of the 
classical fornrs usually presented to , (/ A I / 

the beginner, not only in crypto- xIxmV 
ganiic botany, but general biology. 

Commencing with the vegeta- i | /// 
tive system, we find this apparentlj' m 

consisting of a stem with re^ilar “ *S, 
whorls of leaves arising at definite 
points (nodes) of the stem. The ly / y 
internodes, or distances between 
these, are at first considerable ; ^ 

but as we approach the apex these 
are shorter and shorter, and at 
length we lose sight of them in 
the crowded terminal bud. The ; 

re.semblance to a young shoot of ^ / 

Equisetum is so far satisfactory, 
and the mineral incnistation (in 
some species so abundant as to ^ 

lead to the substitution of the / \ 

plant for scouring metal ) appears \ 

to confirm this. The incnistation, Fig, 1. 
however, is calcareous, not silice- Shoot of CImra. 
ous. Even under microscopic ex- 
amination we may <at first sympathise with the 
old observers, and seem to see in the stem a 
multicellular stmcture, even a corte.x ; naj', to 
see under our very eyes the actual circulation of 
the sap. More careful scrutiny, however, enables 
us to repeat the work of later and more accurate 
observers. We see that this movement is not the 
circulation of the sap in a stem, but a streanimg of 
the protoplasm witliin what is simply a single 
enormous cell stretching from one node to tlie 
next (see Cell). The apparent cortex is a single 

layer of cells 

coverin'; this 
intemodal cell ; 

and the whole ■ . ■, 

vegetative 

structure is un- , ' 

ravelled when i ... ' 

we roughly dis- 

sect out the 

terminal bud, _ ■ \ x. ■ ■ 

harden, stain ' ». '. 

and imbed this ' . <7 , 

in iiaralfin, and , 

thus cut a fine '■ ..■■■ ■ • , ' . . 

longitudinal . ■ 

•section (fig. 2). . . ■■ 

An apical cell ■■ ' ; 

is seen which '■ !;■ 

continually 

.segments off a Fig. 2.— Longitudinal Section of 
Iqiyer one ; this the apical bud of Chara. 

divides ( still 

tnansvereely to the axis) into two new ones; and 
the lower of these henceforth steadily lengthens 
as the intemodal cell, while the upper undergoes 
repeated division, until a plate of nodal cells 
is formed. In tlie simpler family (Hitella) the 
intemode thus consists of a single naked cell : 
in the higher (Chara), this is inclosed by the 
.so-called cortex, a layer of smaller cells proceed- 
ing from those of the upper and lower nodes ; 
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and itself showing a minor nodal and intemodal 
aiTangement. In all cases, from the nodal cells 
there divide off, parallel to the outer surface of the 
stem, a new set of apical cells, which proceed, like i 
the parent one, to form the ‘ leaves,’ reproducing, 
that is to say, the stem structure, until they lose 
the power of division, and end in a single enlarged 
vegetative cell. A branch may arise from a new 
formed apical cell cut oft' in tlie axil of the oldest 
leaf of any M’horl, while the so-called roots, whicli 
fix the plant in the mud, are simply unicellular 
hairs, lengthenings produced from the superficial 
cells of buried nodes. 

The apparently very complex and characteristic 
reproductive organs arise also at the nodes of the 
stem or leaves, in positions and numhei-s varying 
with the species. Commencing with the female 
(fig. 3ct), which arises in the position of a branch, 

we find this to 
IHMIrPa /! obviously a 

(StIM /V\^ ^ shortened and 

modified one. 

iKitmtfi ^ Pfs apical cell 

■ ■' ^ forms only an 

■' ' ■' jkW internode and 

( node, then ceases 

I y y division, and be- 

I ■ ■■■ j comes enlarged 

' ■' . ■ and filled with a 

i I . ' ■ y store of starch 

I ,' other re- 

f 'v 'V serve material 
1 ! ' i,': to form an egg- 

i ' 1 • ■ • ' ‘ ^ ggP . -vviiPe the 

1 '■ I ! s'V' ■ 1 cover or arche- 

I ; i ■ ; 'si'l' gonium inclosing 

readily 
seen to be a 

Fig. 3. — Node, hearing reproductive mere modifica- 

organs : tion of the fami- 

n, Mature ; I, developing. Tlie upper liar cortex. In 

ill each case is the female. the male appa- 

ratus, or anther- 

idium, the branch structure is further modified : its 
apical cell similarly remains all but sessile, forming 
only a short node and internode ; but segmentation 
now begins, thus recalling the behaviour of a nodal 
cell — with which, in having below it an intemodal, 
and not as in the case of the egg-cell, a nodal cell 
(fig. 36), it so far corresponds. Eight quadrant- 
like cells are formed, but these now segment off 
new cells in the interior of the spherical mass, and 
in the growth and development of these the nodal 
and intemodal alternation of ordinary vegetative 
gi'owth can still he traced. Soon, however, a num- 
ber of long segmented filaments are developed, and 
the protoplasm of these undergoes rejuvenescence, 
and becomes modified into a ciliated spermatozoid. 
When the reproductive organs are ripe, this arche- 
gonium is easily broken, and its filaments spread 
free in the water; the spermatozoids escape in a 
iu 5 Tiad, and some reach the egg-cell of the arche- 
gonium by means of a small opening, which is left 
by the all but incomplete upgrowth of the cortical 
cells which form the wall of the archegonium. 
After a period of rest, the fertilised ovum germin- 
ates, producing, however, not dii-ectly a new Chara 
plant,. but a simple filament of cells called a pro- 
emhiyo, of which one cell segments into a node, 
and the oldest cell of this becomes the growing 
point of the new plant. 

The affinities and systematic position of the group 
thus still afford ground for discussion, although now 
within naiTOwer limits than formerly ; some sj'ste- 
matists regarding them as a somewhat abeiTant 
group of Algro, while others insist on their resem- 
blance to the archegoniate ciyptogams (see Vege- 
table Kingdom). The fruits of what seem to 
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have been gigantic Characere (Spirangium) occur 
from the Carboniferous to the Wealden, and ordi- 
nary Characem are abundant in the Tertiary strata. 
See Howes’ Biological Atlas, and Sachs’ Botany. 
Characiii'idfe. See Salmonid^. 
Characteristic, See Logaeithms. 

Character to Servant. The master is under 
no legal obligation, either in England or in Scot- 
land, to_ give a character to his servant, however 
long, faithfully, or efficiently he may have served 
him ; but, if given, the character must he strictly 
true, or, at all events, in accordance with the 
master’s belief, otherwise he may be exposed to an 
action of damages, either by the servant whom he 
has calumniated, or bj' a subsequent employer 
whom he has deceived. If true, however, the fact 
of its being prejudicial will expose the master to 
no risk. In order to justify the giving of a bad 
character, however, it must, in general, be asked 
for by the servant, as the master is not entitled 
needlessly to publish the servant’s defects. Where 
ashed, it will lie with the servant to prove its fa/se- 
hood, not with the master to prove its truth. The 
case of the servant being known by the master to 
have committed a felonj' while in his service, is, 
however, an exception to this rale, as, in a case so 
extreme, the master is at liberty to warn others 
against taking him into their employment. Even 
though strictly true, the character, if prejudicial, 
must not be more so than the circumstances render 
necessary. Acts of petty dishonesty, such as are 
too common among servants, will not warrant the 
Blaster in branding him as a thief. The safe coiu-se, 
in such a case, is to state the offence, and not to 
describe it by a general epitliet, wliich may convey 
an eri’oneous impression of its magnitude. 

It is probable that, partly from thoughtless good- 
nature, and partly from a selfisli desire to get rid of 
a bad servant in the most comfortable manner, false 
characters are given in favour of servants very 
inuch more frequently than to their prejudice. It 
is desirable that masters and mistresses should have 
in view that they may render themselves liable in 
reparation of any dainage which can be shown to 
be the direct result of thus inflicting on a stranger 
a Wrong which is unquestionably within the reach 
of the law. 

By an Act of 1 81 6, personating a master, and thus 
giving a false character to a servant, or asserting 
in writing that a servant has been hired, contrarj' to 
truth ; and any peraon oft'ering himself as a servant, 
pretending to have served where he has not seiwed, 
or producing a false certificate, or altering a certifi- 
cate, or pretending not to have been in any former 
service, &c., are ottences at common law, punisliable 
on conviction before two justices with a fine of £20. 

t/liaratle, or ‘ syllable-puzzle ’ as the Gennans 
call it, is an amusement which consists in dividing 
a Word of one or more syllables into its component 
syllables, or into its component lettere, predicating 
something of each ; and then, having reunited the 
whole, and predicated something of that also, the 
reader or listener is asked to guess the word. As a 
specimen of the charade depending upon .syllables 
we adduce the following : 

‘ My frsl is ploiigliert for various rc.isons, and grain is fre- 
quently buried in it to little purpose. My second is neither 
riches nor honours, yet the fonner would generally be given for 
it, and the latter arc often tasteless without it. Jly ndioic 
applies equally to spring, summer, autumn, and winter ; and 
both lish and flesh, praise and censure, mirth and melancholy, 
are the better for being in it. Ans. Season.* 

As a specimen of the second class of charades, 
we take the following happy example from the 
French : 

Quatre membres font tout mon bien, 

Mon dernier vaut mon tout, et mon tout ne vaut rien. 

The word is rcro. It is composed of four letters, of 
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which the last— viz. o, is equal to zero, the whole ; 
zero itself being equal to nothing. 

But besides charades of this nature there is 
another kind rather poimlar at evening-parties— 
tlie acted charade, the character of which is entirely 
dramatic. Half a dozen or so of the company 
retire to a prii-ate apartment, and there agree to 
select a certain word as tlie subject of the charade ; 
let us suppo.se Memento. The next thing done is 
to take the firet syllable, IMe, and arrange a little 
scene and dialogue, each member taking a certain 
part. This being accompilished, the amateur actore 
return to the drawing-room, and commence their 
performance, the rest of the company con.stituting 
the spectators. Care is taken to mention conspicu- 
ously, and yet not obtrusively, in the course of the 
dialogue, the word Me, which is the .subject of the 
scene. On its conclusion, they again retire, and 
devise a new series of incidents for the word Men, 
and repeat the same process for the final syllable 
To. This being also represented, they retire for a 
fourth time to contrive the final scene, into which 
tlie whole word, Memento, must be dexterously' 
introduced at an odd moment when the spec- 
tators are thought to be off the scent. The com- 
pany are then asked to guess the word. In order 
to the eft'ective performance of a charade of this 
sort, the actoi-s must possess a good share of inven- 
tivene.ss, self-possession, and ready' talk, as the 
greater portion of the dialogue has to be extem- 
porised. 

CliaratlriiilJK?, a large family of birds, placed 
among the so-called Grallatores, including about 
120 species, distributed throughout the world, and 
especially frequenting the Fiores of lakes and 
rivers. They run and fly with equal success, are 
often seen in migratory' flocks, use simple excava- 
tions for nests, and feed, often at night, on worms, 
insects, molluscs, and amphibians. Plovere (q.v., 
Charadrius), Oyster-catchers (Haiinatopus), Turn- 
stones (Strepsilas), Crocodile-birds (Pluvianus), 
and Sandpipers (zEgialitis) are good examples of 
the family. 

Charbon. See Anthrax. 

Cliarboii Roux. See Charcoal ( 'Wood). 
Cliarcoal is a tenn most frequently applied to 
charred wood, or coal pi'oduced by charring wood. 
Formerly', charcoal was the name for charred sea- 
coal or mineral coal ; and the word is popularly 
used for the carbonaceous residue of vegetable, 
animal, or mineral substances when they have 
undergone smothered combustion. 

Animal Charcoal, Bone-black, or Ivory- 
black, is prepared froih bones by heating them in 
close retorts till they undergo the process of 
destructive distillation, when combustible gases 
and water, together with the vapours of various 
salts of ammonia, and oil, are given oil', and bone- 
black is left in the retort. It is generally reduced 
to coarse grains from about the size of small peas 
down to large pin-heads, and is extensively used in 
the arts fqr decolourising liquids, such as the .syrup 
of sugar, and solutions of argol (impure cream of 
tartar) and of the alkaloids, as also in Filtei-s 
(q.v.) for separating chemical impurities from 
water. The general mode of using the bone-black 
is to allow the coloured liquid to percolate through 
a layer of the charcoal, when all colour is arrested, 
and the synip or water runs clear and colourless 
from under the stratum of charcoal. This power 
of absorbing colouring matters is also obseiwaole in 
vegetable (peat or wood) charcoal, but not to snclr 
an extent as^ in bone-black. The application of 
heat to the liquids before filtration greatly facili- 
tates the decolourisation, and where tire volume of 
liquid to be operated upon is not great, the most 
expeditious method is to boil the liquid and bone- 


black together, and then sti-ain through filtering- 
paper or cloth. The compo.sition of bone-black in 
100 parts is 10 of pure charcoal, associated uith 90 
of earthy salts — i.e. in the proportion of one of 
pure charcoal iir 10 of the commercial bone-black. 
The power of absorbing colours appears to be due 
to the porosity of the substance, _ and is not resident 
simply in the pure charcoal ; indeed, the earthy 
matters (principally' phosphate of linre and carbon- 
ate of lime) can be dissolved out of the bone-black 
by dilute hydrochloric acid, and the pure charcoal 
thus obtained only possesses about one-third the 
decolourising power of the total amount of bone- 
black it was obtained from. Thus, if 100 parts of 
ordinary bone-black have the power of arresting 
the colour from ten volumes or a given coloured 
liquid, then the 10 parts of pure charcoal which can 
be obtained fronr the 100 parts of bone-black will 
be found to decolourise only three volumes of the 
sanre coloured liquid ; so that it is apparent/ the 
earthy matters in the bone-black intitrence and 
increase the absorption of the colouring matter, 
and thus render a given weight of the charcoal of 
greater commercial value. When syr-up of sugar 
and other liquids have been nrn tlirorrgh bone- 
black for some tinre, the pores of the latter appear 
to get clogged with the colour, and the clarifying 
influence ceases, and then the bone-black requires 
to undergo the process of revivification, which con- 
sists in reheating it carefully' in ovens, or iron pipes 
inclo.sed in a furnace, when the absorbed colour is. 
charred, and the bone-black can be of service once 
again as an arrester of colour. After several re- 
burnings, the bone-black becomes of veiy inferior 
absorptive quality, and is then disposed of for the 
manufacture of bone-ash and di.ssolved bones (see 
Bone Manures). Bone-black has likewise a great 
power of absorbing odours, especially those of a 
disagreeable nature, and can thus be employed 
to deodorise apartments, clothing, outhouses, tvc., 
or wherever animal matter may be passing into a 
state of active putrefaction. 

Wood Charcoal is the most important, though 
not the purest kind of Carbon (q.v.). Wood con- 
sists of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy'gen, the last 
two being in the proportion to form water. "When 
heated in the open air, it burns completely' away, 
with the exception of a sm.all white ash ; but if the 
supply of air be limited, only tlie more volatile 
mattei-s burn away', and most or the carbon remains. 
This is the principle of the proce.ss of charcoal- 
burning in countries where wood is abundant. 
Billets of wood are built up vertically' in two or 
three rows into a large conical heap, which is 
covered over with turf or moistened charcoal- 
ash, and holes left at the bottom for the air to 
get in. An open space is also left in the middle 
of the heap to serve as a flue. The heap is set 
on fire by' putting burning wood into the top 
of the central opening. The combustion pro- 
ceeds gradually' from the top to the bottom, and 
from the centre to the outside of the heap; and 
as the central portions burn away, fresh wood 
is continually thrown in at the toqi, so as to 
keep the heap quite full. The smoke is thick and 
white when the process is going on properly' ; if it 
becomes thin, and especimly' if a blue flame ap- 
pears, the wood is burning away' too fast, and the 
combustion must be checked by closing the holes 
at the bottom, or by' heaping fresh ashes on -the 
top and sides. As soon as the combustion is com- 
pleted, the heap is conqiletely covered with turf or 
ashes, and left to cool for two or tliree days. It is 
then taken to pieces, and the piortions still hot are 
cooled by throwing water or sand ujion them. It 
is found that 100 parts of wood yield on the average 
froni 61 to 65 parts by measure, or 24 parts by 
weight, of charcoal. The charcoal thus prepared 
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is the best suited for fuel. In England a large 
quantity of charcoal is obtained in the diy dis- 
tillation of -wood in cast-iron cylinders, for the pre- 
paration of crude acetic acid. The charcoal tlms 
prepared is preferable for making gunpowder, but 
is inferior for other purposes. A peculiar kind of 
charcoal of a reddish-brown colour, and hence 
termed charbon roiix or red charcocd, is frequently. 
jU’epared for the manufacture of the gunpowder 
used for sporting purposes, by subjecting wood in 
iron cylinclers to the action of superheated steam 
under a pressure of two atmospheres. Powder 
made witli this charcoal absorbs moisture more 
rapidly than ordinary gunpowder. 

The general properties of wood-charcoal are, that 
it is black and brittle, and retains the form of the 
wood from which it is derived ; it is insoluble in 
water, infusible and non-volatile in the most in- 
tense heat ; its power of condensing gases is 
noticed under Carbon (q.v.) ; and from its power of 
destroying bad smells it has been regarded as 
possessing considerable antiseptic properties. It is 
frequently stated that charcoal is a bad conductor 
of heat, but a good conductor of electricity. These 
properties depend upon the nature of the charcoal, 
the lighter wood, such as willow, yielding a porous 
charcoal, with little' power of conducting heat or 
electricity ; while boxwood yields a very compact 
charcoal, which is a good conductor of heat and 
electricity, and is admirably adapted for the exhi- 
bition of the electric light. Charcoal never consists 
entirely of pure carbon, the degree of purity vary- 
ing directly Avith the temperature at whicli it is 
fonned ; thus, charcoal charred at 480° (249° C.) 
contains 65 per cent, of carbon, while that charred 
at 750° (399° C.) contains SO, and that charred at 
2730° ( 1499° C. ) contains 96 ; but the loss of char- 
coal occasioned by these high temperatures is very 
gi'eat, the percentage yield of charcoal correspond- 
ing to these temperatures being 50, 20, and 15. 

The uses of wood-charcoal are numerous and 
e.xtensive. It is very largely employed as a fuel, 
taking the same place in many countries that coal 
occupies here. From its being proof against all 
ordinary chemical agencies, superficial chairing is 
often employed to jnotect wood from decay, as in 
the case of fence-posts, of telegraph poles, or of 
piles Avhich are driven into mud or into the beds of 
livers to serve as foundations. With the same 
design it is not unusual to char the interior of tubs 
and casks destined to hold liquids. In a finely- 
divided state it is commonly regarded, as has been 
already stated, as an antiseptic ; and there is no 
doubt that the offensive effimia from, aniiiial 
matter in an advanced stage of putrefaction dis- 
appear Avhen the putrefying substance is coi'ered 
Avith a layer of charcoal \ but in reality the decay 
goes on, Aiithout the emission of any odour, till at 
length the Avhole of the carbon is dissipated as 
carbonic acid gas, and the hydrogen as Avater, 
Avhile the nitrogen remains as nitric acid. It 
has been slioAim that the action consists in a rapid 
process of oxidation, dependent upon the poAA^er 
AA'hicli finely-divided charcoal possesses of condens- 
ing oxygen. In a finely-dmded state, charcoal not 
only condenses gases to a marvellous extent, but 
has the poAver of absorbing colouring matters, bitter 
principles, &c. ; and hence it is of extensrie use in 
the laboratory. From the rapidity of its absorbing 
action, the use of a respirator filled Aiith charcoal 
has been suggested to protect the mouth and 
nostrils in an infected atmosphere ; trays of poAA'- 
dered Avood-charcoal in dissecting-rooms, in the 
Avards of hospitals, and in situations Aiiiere putres- 
cent animal matter is present, exert a most bene- 
ficial influence in SAveetening the atmosphere, by 
absorbing and decomposing the oft'ensii'e gases. 
Charcoal is accordingly A’aluable in filters, not only 


for decolourising purposes, but likewise for assist- 
ing in purifymg Avater for domestic use. It is also 
successfully used to prei-ent the escape of noxious 
A’appurs at the ventilating openings of seAvers, 
as it alloAvs the free passage of air, but condenses 
the oftensive effluvia in its pores, AA’here they are 
destroyed bj' a process of oxidation. Besides its 
employment in the manufacture of gunpoAvder it 
has many applications in the arts. In medicine it 
is at present chiefly used to destroy fetor; for 
AA’hicli purpose it is aiijilied in the form of pou'der 
or poultice to gangrenous sores, phagedenic ulcers, 
&c. ; it is also largely employed in tootli-poAA’dere, 
as by its mechanical action it removes incrusta- 
tions, AA’hile by its chemical action it destroys fetor 
of the breath. In indigestion accompanied by 
much flatulence it may be given in doses of tivo or 
three teaspoonfuls snspemled in AA’ater, or may be 
administered in the form of charcoal-biscuits (see 
Biscuits ). Veiy finely-divided poplar charcoal is 
regarded as the best for medicinal uses. For the 
pigments bone-black, ivoiy-black, and other char- 
coal blades, see the article Black. 

Cliard, a municipal borough of Somersetshire, 
15 miles SSE. of Taunton by rail. It is a fine old 
market-toAi-n, with manufactures of lace, and a 
neighbourhood rich in British and Eomaii remains. 
Pop. (1881) 2411. 

Cliai’CUte, a considerable river in the AA'est of 
France, rises in the south-Avest of the department 
of Haute- Vienne, and floAvs first NW., then gener- 
ally S. and WNW., mainly through the depart- 
ments of Charente and Charente-Inferieure, to the 
Bay of Biscay, Avhich it enters opposite the island 
of "Oleron after a very circuitous couree of 222 
miles. 

Char elite, a department of France, fonned 
chiefly out or the old proA’ince of AngoumoLs. 
Area, 2285 sq. m. Pop. (1866) 378,218; (1886) 
366,408. It is generally level, Avith granite oft- 
shoots of tlie Limousin range in the north, and 
chalk-hills in the south, abounding in marine de- 
posits ; and it is Avatered by the river Charente and 
its tributaries, Avith the rivere Vienne and Dionne. 
The hills are in many places clad Avith chestnut 
forests. The climate is geneiallj’ mild and healthy, 
and a sixth of the surface is devoted to vines, AA’hicli 
flourish in the diy, hot limestone soil. The Avine.s 
gioAA’n are . spirituous and fiery in flavour, and 
are chiefly distilled into brandy, AA’hich forms the 
most important of the exports. Truffles groAV 
abundantly in several parts. The principal manu- 
factures besides brandy are paper, leather, felt, 
and potteiy. Charente is diA’ided into the fii’e 
anondissements of AngoulGme, Cognac, Buflec, 
Barbezieux, and Confolens. Angouleme is the 
chief toAvn. 

CIiarente-Iiif«5rieure, a maritime depart- 
ment of France, formed principally from the former 
provinces of Saintonge, Aunis, and a small portion 
of Poitou. The Bay of Biscay Avashes its Avestern 
boundarj’. Area, 2625 sq. m. Pop. (1866) 479,529; 

( 1886) 462,803. It is Avatered on its boundaries by 
the Sevre-Hiortaise and the Gironde, and in the 
centre by the navigable Charente and the coast- 
stream Seudre. The surface is level ; the soil, near 
the coast protected from the sea by dikes, is mostly 
chalky and sandy, but very fertile. The commerce 
is mainly in brandy and sea-salt ; the eA’aporation 
from the salt-maishes from Avhich the fatter is 
taken rendei-s some parts of the coast very un- 
liealtliA’. The oyster and pilchard fisheries are 
important. The chief harbours are those of Hoche- 
fort and Tonnay-Charente. La Kochelle is the 
chief toAvn. 

Cliarcntoil-Ie-Pont, a toAA-n in the French 
department of Seine, on the right bank of the 
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iSIarne, 4 miles SE. of Paris. The bridge over tlie 
river, which is important from a militai-y point 
of view, is defended by two forts forming a part 
of the fortifications of Paris. At the otlier side 
of the river is the National Lunatic Asylum, Pop. 
{1872 ) 7141; (1886) 13,535. 

Charge is the e-Kpo-sition of the law made by 
the judge to the jury, in which he comments on 
tlie evidence and instructs the jury as to the appli- 
cation of the law to the facts. Cliarge is also the 
exhortation of a bishop or archdeacon to the clerg 5 -. 

Charg6 d’Affaire.S is a foui-tb-class diplo- 
matic agent, accredited, not to the sovereign, 
but to the departiiient for foreign affairs ; he fuso 
holds his credentials only from the minister. See 
Ambassador. 

Chariot, in ancient times a kind of cpriage 
upon two wheels used both in peace and in war. 
Tlie Roman form, the citrrus, was entered from 
behind, was closed in front and uncovered. It was 
drawn by two, three, or four horses, and carried 
either one or two pemoiis, both standing. The 
M'ord higa is often applied to a two-horse chariot 
for battle or for racing; triga was a name for a 
chariot drawn by three horses yoked abreast, of 
which two drew troni the pole ; while the quadriga 
was drawn by four homes abreast, the two centre 
ones (jugales) only yoked, the two outside ones 
{/iinales) being attached by ropes. The last was 
a form common in the racing chariot of the 
circus, and in processions. The citrrus triumphulis, 
in which the Roman generals rode during their 
triumphal entrance into the city, was a chariot 
of particular form, being quite round and without 
any side open, while its panels were richly decorated 
with carvings in ivoiy. The Roman writers speak 
of the use among the Rritons and some other foreign 
nations of wav-chariots carrying iron blades or 
scythes fixed to the end of the pole and axle-tree. 
The war-chariot of the Homeric heroes (Aaivna) was 
somewhat lighter than the Roman ciirrus, being 
partly formed of open rail-work instead of panel- 
ling. The oldest war-chariots of which we read are 
those of Pharaoh ( Exodus, xiv. 7 ). All the eastern 
nations used them, and many Assyrian tablets 
represent heroe.s, such as Seunacherib or Esarhad- 
don, riding in triumph at the head of their armies 
in chariots much heavier but otherwise not unlike 
the Roman forms of chariots with which we are 
familiar. Two fine four-wheeled chariots with rich 
ornamentation in bronze-work were dug up by Dr 
Petersen in a peat-bog in Jutland in 1881 and 1883, 
and dated by him a hundred years before Clirist. 
See A.s.syria. 

Cluiritics constitute a marked feature of 
Englisli life. There are also many e.xcellent insti- 
tutions in Germany and Prance. The Deaconess 
House at Kaiserwerth, founded by Pastor Fliedner, 
Patlier Zeller's School at Renggeii, near Basel, the 
Asylum for Poor Neglected Children at Dussel- 
thal, the Blind School at Illzack, the Ev, angelical j 
Asylum for Discharged Hale Prisoners at Liutorf, 
the est.abli-'hments of Mr J. Bost at Laforce— 
these with many others recur to the mind, and 
forcibly testify to the amount of philanthropic 
woi|k being done on the Continent ; while in the 
United States the splendid medical and kindred 
benevolent institutions of New York and other 
great towns bear witness to the sympathy and 
benelicencc of that large-hearted nation. But in 
no country are so many charities of such wide and 
far-reaching influence to be found as in Great 
Britain. Taking as an example London alone, 
there are no le.«s than 1025 institutions of various 
kind®. This doe.snot include the dill'erent bequests 
under the control of the oinilent citj' companies, 
which if counted separately would amount to as 


many as 300 more, or the smaller semi-religious 
missions of which each parish, as a rule, possesses 
two or three. Of the 1025 charities, 813 have been 
established in the nineteenth centuiy, and 58 since , 
the year 1879. The oldest institution is .St Bar- 
tliolomew’s Hospital, Smithfield, founded in 1123. 
Next to this comes St Katharine’s Hospital, insti- 
tuted 1145, though the present Imilding was erected 
in' 1827. The educational charities are mostly of 
ancient origin, and the majority were founded in 
the 16th century — during the reigns of Edward 
VI. and Elizabetli ; but some of less importance, in 
the gift of the city companies, for the making of 
small school grants and so on, are even still older. 
In the 16th centui'y such well-known institutions 
as St Paul’s School (1509), Christ’s Hospital (1553), 
St Peter’s College, 'Westminster (1560), iMerchant 
Tayloi-s’ School (1561), and Sir Roger Cholmley’.s 
School, Highgate (1565), were founded. There 
are upwards of 80 dill'erent almshouse buildings 
connected with the metropolis, afi'ording shelter 
to more than 2000 inmates. Many are of great 
age — some indeed, as land rose in value, have been 
abolLslied, and the money thus gained devoted to 
pensions ; the oldest are the Saltern’ Company’s 
Alinsliouses at Watford, founded in 1454. • The 
hospitals and dispensaries number 135. The longest 
established are tlie general institutions ; those de- 
voted to special forms of disease are of more recent 
origin, a remark that applies with additional force 
to the provident dispensaries. A curious feature is 
to be noticed in tlie principal lying-in charities. 
These were all founded between the years 1749 and 
1765. For the missionary societies, see ISIlssiONS. 
The institutions for the blind number 29 ; in 
the majority of cases, the benefit conferred takes 
the foiTu of a small annuity or pension. A few 
of the orphan asylums date their existence from 
the middle of tlie last centui'j', but the gi'eatev 
proportion have been founded since 1850. It_ is 
to this form of charity that the present generation 
seems e.specially prone. 'V\’'hereas in 1860 there 
were only 17 institutions of this kind, there aye 
noAv 58. A gi-eat increase has also taken place in 
the number of convalescent homes, reformatory 
institutions, night refuges, and societies for the 
relief of the destitute. Following the example 
so admirably set at Kaiserwerth, various iiureing 
and philanthropic sisterhoods have been estab- 
lished, and witliin the last five years no fewer 
than three prominent charities have been formed 
to provide poor city children with the means of 
getting away for a "limited period to the country 
or seaside. Finally, it may be mentioned tliat 
the receipts of the metropolitan charities for the 
year 1887 amounted to upwards of £4,500,000. 

See Loiv’s Handbook to the London Charities (annual), 
and Fry’s; De Liefde, The Charities of Europe (1865); 
Cammann and Camp, The Charities of New York (1808); 
Kenny, Jjegislation with regard to Property given for 
Charitable Uses (1880). 

Charitv C01IJIIS.SI0XERS were fii-st appointed in 
1853, under an act for the better administration of 
charitable trusts. For many yeare previous to 
this the subject of the endowed charities had been 
gradually growing in interest. The old Court of 
Chancery, with its slow, cumbrous, and niinously 
expemsive procedure, was felt to be out of date, a 
new order of things was required, and in especial 
some investigation into the condition of the chari- 
table funds was needed. By an act dating so far 
back as 1601 (43 Eliz. chap. 4), the Lord Chancellor 
was empowered under certain conditions to appoint 
commissionei-s of inquiry, but these commissions 
had fallen into disuse, and action was now taken in 
the person of the Attorney-general — a method tliat 
was at once calculated to give rise to many abuses, 
and jirove infinitely vexatious. The first endeavour 
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to procure the necessary inquiry- was in 1786, wlien 
under Mr Gilbert’s Act (26 Geo. III. chap. 58) in- 
formation had been obtained on oath from the 
parochial clergy, churchwardens, and overseem; but 
these received no direct authority from the Charity 
Trustees to make such inquiry, and tlieir know- 
ledge was therefore found to be unreliable and 
inadeq^uate. According to the returns then made 1 
to paniament, the endowed charities amounted to 
£258,710, 19s. 3d. a year — a sumi as was after- 
wards shown, greatly below their actual value. In 
1812 Mr Loclaiart, who was strenuously opposed 
by tlie city companies, succeeded in passing an 
Act (52 Geo. III. cliap. 102) which required thatiiar- 
ticulars of the income, capital, object, and tmstees 
of eveiy e.visting charity, together with the names 
of the persons holding the deed of endowment, 
should be re<pstered with the clerk of tlie peace for 
the county within si.x months of the passing of the 
act; and a similar provision was made for all 
future charities. A copy of each registration was 
also to be enrolled in Chancery. Four years later 
commenced the memorable investigations with 
which the name of Lord Brougham is so closely 
connected. In 1816 he moved for the appointment 
of a Committee of the House of Commons on 
the subject, and as a result of its deliberations 
the Committee recommended that an inquiry 
into the condition of the endowed charities sliould 
be undertaken. The first commission for this 
purpose was appointed by the crown, under an 
Act of 1818, and further commissions of inquiry 
were issued and prosecuted under that and sub- 
sequent acts until 1837. In the words of Lord 
John Russell, these successive inquiries ‘ destroyed 
manj’' flagrant abuses, detected the perversion of a 
large amount of charitable funds, and led the way 
to those further inquiries and those remedial 
measures of which we have seen the commence- 
ment and the progress, but of which the consumma- 
tion is yet to come.’ As showing the magnitude 
and extent of these investigations, it may be men- 
tioned that the printed reports occupy no fewer 
than 38 folio volumes, consisting of some 25,000 
pages, describe 28,880 charities with an aggi-egate 
income of £1,209,-395, and were compiled at a cost 
of upwards of half a million of money. The result 
of the wide attention thus drawn to the subject 
was that in 1853, after much parliamentary and 
private agitation, the great Charitable Trusts Act, 
for the public supervision of public endouunents, 
was passed. The powers placed in tlie hands of the 
commissioners and inspectors appointed under the 
act, however, were at first exceedingly limited. 
Beyond a veto on suits by any one but the Attorney- 
general, the commissioners had only rights of in- 
quiry, of advice, and of rendering assistance in a 
few .cases where the trustees themselves might 
desire such aid. The act enabled the Lord Chan- 
cellor to appoint two persons to be, jointly with the 
secretaiy for the time being, ‘the official trustees 
of charitable funds ; ’ and tliose officers were con- 
stituted in 1854. In 1855 another act empowered 
the board to apportion parish charities under £.30 a 
year; but in regard to the remodelling of these 
institutions, or in any way making new schemes 
for their extended usefulness, its operations were 
still subordinate, not only to Chancery ,_ but to the 
county courts. A further act, passed in 1860, for 
the first time gave the commissioners judicial po^yer 
over charities of £50 a year, and like power, with 
the consent of the trustees, over larger charities; 
but being judicial, the authority of the com- 
missionei-s can only be called into operation at the 
suit of pereons interested in each case. The powers 
formerly exercised by the Court of Cliaucery still 
exist in the High Court of Justice, but are very 
rarely called into execution. Should tmstees prove 
112 


commissioners have a difficulty in dealing, tlien 
the aid of the High Court of Justice is in- 
voked. Otherwise the whole administration of 
charitable endowments, under such conditions as 
above nientioned, lies in the hands of the Charity 
Commissioners. Under the jurisdiction thus given 
various improved schemes have been establislied, 
and trustees numbering upwards of 400 annually 
appointed. By the Act 37 and 38 Viet. chap. 87, the 
powers previously exercised by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners were transferred to the Charity 
Commissioners for a period of five years, and the 
two bodies have since been amalgamated. Tlie 
commissioners have also an important power under 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 1883, of framing 
schemes for the application of the property of the 
corporations dissolved under that act. Since the 
yem- 1854 the amount of stock transferred to the 
official tmstees of charitable funds has amounted 
to £16,139,017 (of which .sum £674,212 was handed 
over in 1887 ), and £2,853,815 has been retransferred, 
le.aving the total sum held by the tmstees at the 
end of 1886, £13,285,202, divided into 14,729 separate 
accounts. 

The Charity Oeganisatiox Society, founded 
in 1869, took its rise in a sense of the evil of tem- 
porary relief, which manifestly tends to lower tlie 
self-dependence of the reciyiient and to encourage 
p.auperism. Previous to the advent of the society, 
many attempts liad been made to cope successfully 
with the dangers that attend the bestowal of 
thoughtless charity. Amongst others, Edward 
Dennison and Octavia Hill had been especially 
noticeable for their efforts to raise the condition, 
hoth morally and physically,_of the struggling poor, 
and for some time district visiting committees and 
several societies for the relief of distress through 
the agency of unpaid almoners had been at woik. 
Attention, too, had been powerfully directed to the 
method of poor-law administration earned on at 
.Elberfeld and other continental towns. It was felt 
that some scheme for uniting the charities of Lon- 
don in friendly business sympathy, so as to utilise 
their efforts more effectively and prevent imposition, 
was needed. This impression gaining ground may 
be said to have originated the Charity Organisation 
Society. The object of the society, as stated in its 
report, is the improvement of the condition of the 
poor ( 1 ) by bringing about co-operation between 
the charities and the poor-law, and amongst the 
charities; (2) by securing due investigation and 
6tting action in all cases; and (3) b5* repressing 
mendicity. At least one representative committee 
is formed in each of the poor-law divisions of the 
metropolis, and the society itself may be said to 
consist of a federation of those committees, at 
present numbering forty. Each committee .appoints 
one or more charity agents to act under its instruc- 
tions; .and .an important part- of their duties is to 
collect particulai-s as to the actions of the charities 
of the district and the- relief given by them; to 
receive applications from pereons referred to the 
office, and to investigate their claims ; and to keep 
up communication irith the relieving-officere of the 
guardians. That there is great need for organisa- 
tion in the matter of charitable relief is amply 
evidenced by the fact that the society computes 
that in London alone from four 'to seven millions 
sterling are annually dissipated in indiscriminate 
almsgiving, thus not only encouraging systematic 
mendicants and impostore, but recklessly wasting 
money which, if directed into the right channel, 
would go far to relieve the poverty and distress 
that exist. 

The number of affiliated or corresponding institu- 
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tions throughout the three kingdoms is upwards 
of ei''’lit5'. A society based on similar lines to the 
English Charity Organisation Society was founded 
at Buffalo, U.S., in 1877; and Philadelphia, Brook- 
Ivn, Boston, Newport, Detroit, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, New York, and many other American towns 
have since followed the example. 

Charity, Sisters of. See Sisterhoods. 
Cliariva'ri is a French term used to designate 
a wild tumult and uproar, produced by the beating 
of pans, kettles, and dishes, mingled with whistling, 
bawling, groams, and hisses, expressive of displea- 
sure at the person against whom it is directed. _ Its 
etymology is obscure ; the Germans translate it by 
Katzemmisik, to which in English CaVs-concert 
conesponds. In France, during tlie middle ages, a 
charivari was generally raised against persons con- 
tracting second nuptials, in which case the widow 
was specially assailed. On these occasions the 
participators in it, who were masked, accompanied 
their hubbub by the singing of satirical and inde-' 
cent verses, and would not cease till the wedding 
couple had purchased their peace by ransom. 
Charivari answera to the English concert upon 
‘ marrow-bones and cleavers,’ popularly termed 
‘rough music,’ with which it was customaiy to 
attack a manied couple who lived in notorious dis- 
corcL It was also got up against an unequal match, 
such as where there was great dispanty in age 
between the bride and biidegroom. The charivari 
or ‘sbiveree’ is not uncommon in the frontier 
districts of the United States. 

Sometimes these customs were of such a licentious 
and violent character as to require militaiy interfer- 
ence. As early as the 14th century the church was 
forced to threaten punishment, and even excom- 
munication, against those who participated in them. 
In more recent times, the charivari, from its sug- 
gesting derision, ridicule, and satire, has come to be 
employed as the name of several satirical journals, 
the most famous among which is the CHAErVARi, 
which was established m Paris, December 2, 1832. 
Punch (q.v.) is the English Charivari. 

Charjlli. a Kus«ian town of Central Asia, on 
the Amu-Daria or O.xus, where the Transcaspian 
railway between :Merv and Bokhara crosses tlie 
river by a great bridge opened in 1888. 

Cliarkov'. See Kharkov. 

Charlatan, a mountebank, quack-doctor, or 
empiric, and hence any one who makes loud 
pretensions to knowledge or skill that he does not 
possess. The word was introduced in the 16th 
centurj' from the Italian ciwlatano, from ciarlare, 
‘to babble.’ ’ 

Charlemagne, i.e. Charles the Great, king 
of the Franks (768-814), and Roman emperor 
(800-14), was bom on 2d April 742, perhaps at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and w.os the eldest son of Pepin 
the Shoit, the first Carlovingian (q.v.) lung of the 
Franks, and grandson of Cliarles Martel. On 
Pepin’s death in 768, Charles and his brother 
Carloman jointly succeeded to the throne ; and by 
Carloman’s death, and the exclusion of both his sons 
from the throne, the former became sole king in 
771. In 772 it was resolved in the Diet at Worms 
to make wot against the Saxons, for the securiW 
of the frontiers, which they continually threatened, 
and for the extension of the Christian religion. 
Charlemagiie advanced as far as the Weser in 772, 
^curing his conquests by c.astles and garrisons. 
Pope Adrian I. now willed him to his aid against 
Dc^iuenus, king of the Loinhani**. Cliarlcinagne 
h,ad inarricd tlie daughter of Desiderius, and had 
1 fatlier because she bore him no 

children, and manied Hildegarde, daughter of the 
Swabian duke, Godfrey. Desiderius had sought 


revenge by urging the pope to crown the_ sons of 
Carloman, and on the pope's refu.sal had laid waste 
the papal territoiy. Charlemagne crossed the Alps 
fi-om Geneva, with two annies, by the Great St 
Bernard and Mont Cenis, in 773, and overthrew the 
kingdom of the Lombards in 774. The Lombard 
dukes acknowledged him as their king, and he 
secured the pope’s favour bj' confirming the gift 
which Pepin had made to the papal see of the 
exarcliate of Ravenna. In 775 he was again 
emplojred in the most northerly part of his 
dominions, reducing the Saxons to subjection ; in 
776 he suppressed an insun-ection in Italy ; in 777 
he so completed his victorj’ over the Saxons that 
their nobles generally acknowledged him as their 
sovereign in an assembly at Paderborn. Being now 
invited to interpose in the ware of the Arabs and 
Aloors in Spain, he hastened to that country in 778, 
and added to his dominions the region between the 
Pyrenees and the Ebro. From Spain he was 
summoned in haste by a new insurrection of part of 
the Saxons, who hatl advanced almost to Cologne, 
but whom he drove back to the Elbe. In 781 he 
went to Italy, where the pope crowned his second 
son, Pepin, king of Italy, and his third son, 
Louis, a cliild three yeai-s old, king of Aqui- 
taine. The Saxons, once more rising in arms, 
defeated and de.stroyed a Frankish army in 782, 
which Charlemagne, after a new idctoiy, fearfully 
avenged by causing no fewer than 4500 prisoners 
to be executed as rebels in a single day. A more 
general rising of the Saxons followed, but in 783- 
785 the Frankish monarch succeeded in reducing 
them completely to subjection, and in persuading 
their principal chiefs to submit to baptism and to 
become his faithful vassals. In 788 Bavaria was 
absorbed in the emphe of Cliarleniagne, an event 
which hroughb the Franks into contact with the 
Avars. They, too, were now subdued, and tlie 
Frankish dominions extended to the Raab. The 
e.astei-n ‘ mark,’ the nucleus of the Austrian empire, 
was established to defend the fi-ontier in that 
direction ( 798 ). 

In 800 Charlemagne undertook an Italian cam- 
paign Avhich w.TS attended with the most moment- 
ous consequences. Its immediate purpose was 
to support Pope Leo III. against the rebellious 
Romans. "When Charlemagne, on Ghiistmas Day 
800, was woreliipping in St Peter’s Church, the 
pope unexpectedly, as it appeared, set a crown 
upon his head, anti, amidst the acclamations of the 
people, s.aluted him as Carolus Augustus, emperor 
of the Romans. Although this added nothin" 
directly to his power, yet it greatly confirmed and 
increased the respect entertained -for him, such was 
still the lustre of a title witli which were associated 
recollections of all the greatne.ss of the Roman 
empire. A scheme for the union of the newly 
revived Western Empire with the Empire of the 
East by Charlemagnee luamage with Irene (q.v.), 
the Byzantine empress, failed 113' reason of Irene’s 
overthrow. The remaining 3'eai's of his reign were 
spent in further consolidating his vast enipire, 
which extended from rthe Ebro to the Elbe. 
Bishoprics were founded in the Saxon countiv, 
nian3' of the Slavs beyond the Elbe were biouglit 
into dependence on the empire, and. the Eider was 
recognised as the boiindaiy between the Frankish 
dommions and Denmark. The empire was divided 
into districts mled ly counts ; counts speciall3' 
called markgrafen, or counts of the marches, 
defended the frontiers against attack ; and 
the unity of rule ivas maintained by officers, 
the viissi dmninici. who were sent out in all 
directions as the organs of the imperial will. Thi.s 
oiganisation was promoted also ly a gi'eat annual 
military muster and b3' an annual assemblage of 
the high officials of the empire. Charlemagne 
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zealously endeavoured to promote education, agri- 
culture, arts, manufactures, and commerce. He 
projected great national ■\vorks,'one of whicli was a 
canal to connect the Rhine and the Danube ; bnt 
he deemed nothing beneath his attention which 
concerned the interests of his empire or of his sub- 
iects. He required bis subjects to plant certain 
kinds of fruit-trees, the cultivation of which was 
thus extended northwai'd in Europe. His own 
domains were an example of superior cultivation. 
He had a school in his palace for the sons of his 
servants. He built sumptuous palaces, particularly 
at his favourite residences, Aix-la-Chapelle anti 
Ingelheim — for he had no fi.xed capital — and many 
churches. Learned men were encouraged to come 
to his court. He himself possessed an amount of 
learning unusual in his age ; he could speak Latin 
and read Greek. He attempted to draw uj) a 
grammar of his own language. Charlemagne was 
of more than ordinary stature, and of a noble and 
commanding presence. He was fond of manly 
exercises, particularly of buntinm His fame spread 
to all parts of the world : in 798 Haroun Al-Iiaschfd 
sent ambassadors to salute him. He enjoyed good 
health till shortly before his death, 28th January 
814. He was buried at Aix-la-Chapelle (q.v.), in 
a church which he had built there. The greatness 
of his dynasty terminated with his oum life. The 
rule of Charlemagne was a noble attempt to con- 
solidate order and Christian culture among the 
nations of the West. It was a mighty task which 
could have .been continued and consummated only 
by a succession of sovereigns of like energy and 
sagacity with himself. As his successoi-s were 
weaklings, his empire fell to pieces ; yet in many 
ways he has had a permanent influence on Euro- 
pean history. He established much of what were 
destined to be the beginnings of a new order. 
Besides his Capitularies (q.v.), there are extant 
letters and Latin poems ascribed to him. His life 
. was written in Latin by his secretary, Eginhard 
(q.v.), the best editions being bj' Zaffc (1876) and 
Holder (1882). See E. L. Cutts’s Charlemagne 
and his Times (1882) ; and for the Charlemagne of 
romance, the article Chansons de Gestes. 

Charleroi, a town in the Belgian province of 
Hainault, on the Sambre, 35 miles S. by E. of 
Brussels by rail. It carries on considerable manu- 
factures in hardware, glass, woollen-yarn, &c. The 
district is rich in coal, and the number of smelting- 
furnaces and nail-factories in the neighbourhood is 
very great ; whilst the huge ironworks of Couillet 
lie within a mile of the town. The fortifications, 
begun by tbe Spaniards in 1666, fell ne.xt year into 
tbe hands of the French, and were completed by 
Vauban. After six exchanges of ownership beWeen 
the French and Spaniards, the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle ( 1748 ) left Charleroi in the possession of 
Austria. In 1794, after a protracted and desperate 
resistance, it capitulated to the French_, when the 
fortifications were dismantled. The imporiianpe 
of the place from a strategic point of view became 
apparent during the campaign of 1815, when, 
three days before Waterloo, Charleroi was occupied 
by Napoleon, and the fortifications were restored ; 
but in 1866 they were finally demolished. Pop. 
(1866) 12,150; (1886) 20,511. 

Charles, surnamed Martel ( ‘ the Hammer’), 
was the natural son of Pepin of Heristal, mayor of 
the palace under the last Merovingian kings, and 
was born about 688. After his father’s death in 
714, he was chosen as their duke by the Austrasian 
Franks, and at the close of a struggle with the 
Neustrian Franks became in 720 undisputed mayor 
of the palace and real ruler of the Franks, the 
titular kings being mere puppets in his hands. He 
had much hard fighting with the Saxons and other 


stubborn Teutonic races, as the Alemanni and 
Bavarians, but his great service to (Christendom 
and to civilisation was that he rolled back the 
surging tide of Moslem conquest. The Saracens 
had already taken Bordeaux, ovemin the duchy 
of Aquitania, and advanced to the Loire, when 
Charles met them between Tours and Poitiers 
(732), and after a desperate battle,. in which their 
leader", Abd-ur-Rahmfln, fell, completely defeated 
them. This was one of the nrost important victories 
in the world’s history, and saved western civilisa- 
tion from hopeless retrogression and ruin. ‘ But 
for it,’ says Gibbon, ‘perhaps the interpreta- 
tion of the Koran would now be taught in the 
schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might demon- 
strate to a circumcised people the sanctity and 
truth of the revelation of Mahomet.’ Charles 
finished his work by defeating the Saracens again 
in 737, when tliey had advanced in the Burgundian 
teivitories as far as Lyons, and by driving them out 
of Languedoc. He died on 22d October 741 at 
Quiercy on the Oise, in the midst of his victories, 
his projects, and his greatness, leaving the govern- 
ment of the kingdom to be divided between his 
two sons — Carloman and Pepin the Short. 

Charles I., boi-n at Dunfermline on 19th 
November 1600, was a sickly child, unable to speak 
till his fifth year, and so weak in the ankles that 
till his seventh he had to crawl upon his hands and 
knees. Except for a stammer, he outgrew both 
defects, and became a skilled tilter and marksman, 
as well as an accomplished scliolar and a diligent 
student of theologj". He was created Duke of 
Albany at his baptism, Duke of York in 1605, and 
Prince of Wales in 1616, four years after the death 
of his dear brother. Prince Henry, had left him heir 
to the crown of three kingdoms. The Spanish 
match had been mooted as early as 1614 ; but it 
was not till 17th February 1623 that, with Buck- 
ingham, his inseparable friend, Charles started on 
the romantic incognito journey to Madrid, its 
objects to win the hand of the Infanta, and to pro- 
cure the restitution of the P.alatinate to his brother- 
in-law, Frederick. Both he and his father swore to 
all possible and-many impossible concessions to the 
Catholics, but nothing short of ids own conversion 
would have satisfied tlie Spanish and papal courts ; 
and on 5tli October lie landed again in England, 
eager for rupture with Spain. The nation’s joy was 
speedily dashed by his betrothal to the Fi-ench 
princess, Henriett.a Maria (1609-69); for the mar- 
riage articles pledged him, in violation of solemn 
engagements to parliament, to permit her and all 
her domestics the free exercise of tlie Catholic 
religion, and to give her the upbringing of their 
children till the age of thirteen. 

On 27th March 1625 Charles succeeded his father, 
James I.; on 13th June he welcomed his little 
bright-eyed queen at Dover, having mamed her by 
proxy six weeks earlier. Barely a twelvemonth 
was over when he packed off her ti'oublesome 
retinue to France— a bishop and 29 priests, witli 
410 more male and female attendants. Thence- 
forth their domestic life was a happj’^ one ; and 
during the twelve years following the murder of 
Buckingham (1592-1628), in whose hands he had 
been a mere tool, Charles gradually came to j-ield 
himself up to her unwise influence, not wholly in- 
deed, but more than to that of Strafford even, or 
Laud. Little, meddlesome Laud, made archbishop 
in 1633, proceeded to war_ against the dominant 
Puritanism, to preach passive obedience, and u])- 
hold the divine right of kings ; whilst great Str,aflbrd, 
from championing the Petition of Eight (1628), 
passed' over to the king’s service, and entered on 
that policy of ‘ Thorough ’ whose aim was to make 
his master absolute. Three parli.aments were sum- 
moned and dissolved in the nret four yeare of the 
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rei'm ; then for eleven years Cliarles_ niletl v-ithont 
one, in its stead ■with subservient judges and the 
courts of Star Chamber and High Commission. In 
1627 he had blundered into an inglonous French 
war; but with France he concluded peace in 1629, 
with Spain in 1630. Peace, economy, and arbitraiy 
taxation were to solve the gi'eat problem of Ins 
policv — ^liow to get money, yet not account for it. 
Not that Charles cared for money in itself, or had 
far-reaching projects of tyranny (lie failed to enter 
into Stratford's scheme). But he had inherited a 
boundless egoism, and, content with his own petty 
self, had little sympathy with the dead heroism of 
the Tudor age, none at all with the nascent ardour 
of democracy. The extension of the ship-tax to 
the inland counties was met by Hampden’s passive 
resistance (1637) ; Laud’s attempt to Anglicise the 
Scottish Church, by the active resistance of the 
whole northern nation (1639). Once more Charles 
had to call a parliament : two met in 1640 — the 
Short Parliament, which lasted but three weeks, 
and the Long, which outlasted Charles. 

It met to pronounce Stratford’s doom ; and, his 
plot with the army detected, Charles basely sac- 
rihced his loyal senitor, his own kingly word, 
to fears for the mieen’s safety : no act weighed 
heavier on him afterwards. ’The same signature 
that sent Stratford to the block gave assent to a 
second bill by which the existing parliament might 
not be dissolved Avithout its outi consent. That 
pledge, as extorted by force, Charles purposed to 
disregard ; and during his visit to Edinburglp, in 
the autumn of 1641, he trasted by lavish concessions 
to bring over the Scots to his side. Instead, he got 
entangled in dark suspicions of plotting the murder 
of the CoA'enanting lords, of connivance even in the 
Ulster massacre. Still, his return to London was 
welcomed with some enthusiasm, and a party Avas 
fonning in the Commons itself of men aa’Iio revolted 
from tlie SAveeping changes that menaced both 
church and state. Pym’s ' Grand Kemonstrance ’ 
justified their fears, and Charles seemed to justify 
the ‘ Grand Remonstrance ’ by his attempt to an-est 
the fiA-e members (4th Januaiy 1642); but that ill- 
stricken bloAV Avas dictated by the knoAA-ledge of an 
impending impeachment of the queen hereelf. On 
22(1 August he raised the royal standard at Not- 
tingham ; and the four yearn’ Civil IVar commenced, 
in AA-hich, as at Nase'by, he shoAved no lack of 
physical courage, and Avliich resulted at Naseby in 
the utter annihilation of his cause (14th June 
1645). 

No need here to track him through plot and 
counteiplot, Ai-ith Catholics, Presbyterians, and 
Sectaries, AA-ith the Scots and the Irish, AA-ith the 
parliament and the army ; enough, that, quitting 
his last refuge, Oxford, he surrendered himself on 
5th May 1646 to the Scots at NeAvark, and by 
them in the folloAA'ing January Avas handed over 
to the parliament. His four months’ captmty at 
Holmby House, near Northampton; his seizure, on 
3d June, by Comet Joyce; tlie three months at 
Hampton Court; the flight on 11th NoA-ember; the 
fresh captivity at Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle of 
"Wight — these lead up to the ‘trial’ at "Westminster 
of the ‘ tvr-ant, traitor, and murderer, Charles 
Stuart.’ He_ had draAA-n the SAvord, and by the 
SAVord he perished, for it AA’as the anuA', not rratiia- 
nrent, that stood at the back of his judges, (jharles 
faced them bravely, and Avith dignity. 'Thrice he 
refused to plead, denAing the competence of such a 
court : arid his reftrsal being treated .as a confe.<sion, 
on the third day fifty-five out of ser'enty-one judges 
— sixty-four more ncA-er Avere present— affixeil tlieir 
names and seals to his deatli-Avarrant ; four days 
later, sentence Ai’.as pronounced. - 
No need here to tell the AA-ell-knoAvn story of his 
meekness torrards liis persecutors, of the pathetic 
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parting from tAVo of his younger children, of his 
lireparation for a holy death ; or Iioaa’, on the 
morning of the SOtli January 1649, hep.assedtothat 
death on the scaffold in front of Whitehall, Avith a 
courage Avorthy of a very mar-tyr. _ On the snoAiy 
7th of Febru.ary they bore the ‘AA’hite king’ to his 
graA'e at Windsor in Henry "IHII.’SA-ault; in 1813 
i the Prince Regent had Irrs leaden coffin opened. 
Six chililren srrrvived hinr — Charles and James, his 
successor's; Mary, Princess of Orange (1631-60); 
Elizabeth (1635-50); Henry, Duke of Gloucester 
(1639-60); and Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans 
(1644-70), the last born ten Aveeks after Charles’s 
final parting from his queen. At the Restoration 
Charles II. appointed, on his sole authority, a 
‘form of prayer, AA'itli fasting, for the day of the 
m.ai'tyrdom oi the Blessed King Charles I.,’ to be 
annexed to the Comnron Prayer-book ; AAith the 
other ‘state-ser-A'ices,’ it kept its place there till 
1859. 

A far stronger man than Charles might scarcely 
liaA'e extricated himself from the difficulties that 
beset him ; trare, those difficulties AA'ere largely of 
liis oAA’n creating. But aa'os he right in abandoning 
Sti'afford? should he also liaA*e sacrificed AAife,_ faith, 
and croAr-n? If yes, then AA'as he Avholly in the 
AA-rong ; if no, he was partly — for once at least — in 
the right. I’^ices, other than duplicity, he had 
none, as Ave use the Avord. He aa'Os vague, vacil- 
lating, obstinate ; unable to lead or be led sirper- 
stitiorrs, heedful of omens ; unsympathetic and 
reser'A'eil A\iiere he did not love; intolerant of opposi- 
tion to his Avill. But he Avas a good husband, a 
good father, a good churchman — no man so good 
AA’as CA’er so bad a king; no man so fallible belier’ecl 
so honestly in his infallibility. For Charles Avas 
honest to Iris OAvn convictions. His very duplicity 
AA’as due sometimes to schooling in ‘kingcraft,’ 
but oftener to inability to see tAvo sides of a 
question. Noav he s.aAA’ one, and pOAv the other, but 
never both sides at once ; and, just as he saAA’, po 
he spoke. He AA’as not a liar because he loA’ed a lie. 
Milton’s charges ag.ainst him of ‘ all manner of leAA’ii- 
ness ’ rank Avith Milton’s charge that he poisoned his 
father; and Bishop Heber’s rash statenrent that 
Jeremy Taylor’s second AA’ife AA’as ‘generallj* believed 
to be a natural darrghter of Charles, AA’hen Prince of 
Wales,’ is backed by no tittle of eA'idence._ Indeed, 
as a pattern of culture and purity, one prince alone 
is AA'or’thy to be named beside him — the late Prince 
Consoi’t; and had Charles’s lot fallen, like his, on 
peaceful days of settled monarchy, admiration, not 
pity, might noAv be our feeling toAvards him. But 
Charles Avas predestined to sorrOAV. ‘A tragic 
face !’ said the sculptor Bernini, as he looked on 
the triple portrait b 5 ’ Vandyke ; already, the 
shadoAv of a A’iolent death oA’erclouded those fine, 
Ave.ak fe.atures. 

See the artiiies Eikon Basiltice, Henhietta Mama, 
ExcniKD, ScoTi.AND, Iheland, Laud, Stbaffokd, 
Eliot, Haupdex, Pbykke, Prir, Cbosiaa’ell, Bbad- 
SHAAA', &C. ; tlie Histories of Clarendon, H.-ilIaiii, Green, 
Guizot, and Eanke; I. D’Israeii’.s Commentaries on the 
Life and J^cign of Charles I. (5 vols. 1828-30) ; Letters of 
Charles I. to Henrietta Maria (Camden Soc. 1856); 
Chancellor’s Bi/co/CAartes/., 7G00-25 ( 1886 ) ; Calendar 
of State Papers, 1025-^1 (18 vols. 1858-82); three long 
articles on the trial in the Athenwum for January and 
Pebruaiy 1881 ; and, speciallj’, S. B. Gardiner's Puritan 
Perohttion (1870). Sistory of England, 1G03-42 (10 a’oIs. 
1863-82 ; nerv ed. 1883-84), and Historv of the Great Civil 
War (vol. i.-ii. J 643 - 47 , 1886-89). 

Charles II., bom at St James’s on 29th M.ay 
16.30, AA’as present at Edgehill (1642), and in KHO, 
after a tAveU’emonth in the Avestem countie', 
e.'c<aped to Fr.ance by Av.ay of Scilly and Jei-sey. He 
got little good from tAvo years spent in Paris ; then 
he passed on to Holland, AA’here he met Avith a better 
recejition, and Avhence in 1648, AAith nineteen 
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English royalist war-ships,' he made an expedition 
to the Thames. His father beheaded— Charles did 
his utmost to save him, even sending a carte blanche 
to the English parliament — and his hopes disap- 
pointed from Ireland and Montrose, in 1650 he 
accepted the terms of the Scottish commissionei's, 
and landed on 23d June at the mouth of the Spey. 
That was a dreary time of prayei's, fastings, and 
seniions (six sermons a day) for the gay young 
prince. Less a king than state-prisoner, he must 
sign and re-sign the two Covenants, must put away 
his old friends, must acknowledge the sins of his 
liouse, his father’s blood-guiltiness and mother’s 
idolatiy. But the defeat at Dunbar and his ‘start’ 
for the Highlands gained Charles somewhat more 
liberty; and, having on 1st January 1651 been 
crowned at Scone, m the follounng August he 
suddenly marched, with 10,000 men, into England. 
Few joined the Scots, and, catching them up at 
Worcester, Cromwell utterly routed them on 3d 
September. For six weeks Charles wandered a 
fugitive, a thousand pounds set on his head, through 
the western and southern counties, now hiding in 
the oak at Boscobel, now riding disguised as a 
serving-man, anon lurking at Stonehenge. More 
than forty persons were privy to his secret, 5 'et on 
15th October he embarked at Shoreham for Nor- 
mand}^ Then followed nearl 3 '’ three years of exile 
in France, nearlj' two at Cologne, then three in the 
Low Countries, needy eveiywhere, eveiywhere pro- 
fligate ; but at last, on 26th May 1660, Charles 
landed at Dover, recalled to the throne by the 
fall of the Protectorate, and the nation’s dread of 
military despotism. ‘ It must be ny own fault,’ 
he jested, ‘ that I did not come sooner back, for I 
find no one but tells me he has alwaj's longed for 
my home-coming. ’ 

Of the four parliaments that succeeded the Con- 
vention, the first or ‘ Cavalier ’ parliament lasted 
through nearly two-thirds of the entire reign, from 
Jlay 1661 to January 1679 ; from March 1681 
Charles ruled without one. The first seven j'eare 
(1660-.67) were the period of Clarendon’s ascend- 
ency, of constitutional loj'altj' to church and state, 
as anti-Catholic as it was' anti-Puritan. Next 
came the Catholic-Presbyterian Cabal, broken up 
by the Test Act of 1673 ; and then the fierce struggle 
between the Court and Countiy factions, in which 
Shaftesbury played the chief part, and from which, 
in the end, Charles issued victorious. 

As early as 1661 he accepted a secret subsidy 
from France, and no act of his reign was more un- 
popular than the sale next j'ear of Dunkirk. In 
1665 a naval Dutch u'ar, due to commercial jealousy, 
was forced on bj^ Clarendon’s enemies, who saw in 
it a chance of ousting him. In spite of two English 
victories, with an indecisive engagement between 
(Lowestoft, Downs, and North Foreland), in June 
1667 De Ruyter sailed up the Thames, and burned 
several war-ships lying at Chatham — that night 
Charles was veiy merry in his harem. The peace 
of Breda (21st July), w'hich in August was followed 
by Clarendon’s downfall, left both nations ex- 
hausted, and France the sole gainer. Temple’s 
Triple Alliance (23d Januaiy 1668), between Eng- 
land, Holland, and Sweden, was on Charles’s part 
a mere bid for popularitj', a means too of raising 
his price with Louis XIV. ; and bj' the secret Treaty 
of Dover (20th hlay 1670) he entered on an offensive 
alliance with France, became its pensioner, and 
undertook to effect the convei'sion or England. A 
sea-fight with the Dutch in Southwold Bay (1672) 
was bloodj' but indecisive ; and the strong anti- 
French feeling forced Charles to conclude a peace 
(1674), and to consent to the marriage of his niece 
Mary with his nephew William of Orange ( 1677 ). 
Still, bj' two otlier secret treaties ( 1676-78), and by 
also intriguing with the opposition, Louis secured 


his end, to cut England off from continental 
politics. 

At home, the abortive Savoy Conference was 
followed by the ejection of nearly 2000 Noncon- 
formist ministers (24th August 1662); the Great 
Plague (May to December 1665) carried oft’ nearly 
seventy thousand Londoners ; and the Great Fire 
(2d to 6th September 1666) consumed 13,200 
houses, St Paul’s, and 86 churches. Sir John 
Coventry, for plain speaking, got his nose slit by 
Charles’s bullies (1670); the ‘.stop of the Ex- 
chequer’ (1672) plunged the chief city bankers in 
bankniptcy; and Charles’s two Declarations of 
Indulgence (1662-72) were met by the Conventicle 
and Test Acts, the Dissenters themselves declining 
to share toleration with the Catholics, for whom such 
toleration was designed. Clarendon’s foes had 
cause to dread Clarendon’s son-in-law, the king’s 
brother, James, Duke of York; and his open pro- 
fession of Catholicism (1672) gave a pretext for 
Shaftesbury’s Exclusion Bill, and colour to Oates's 
trumped-up ‘Popish Plot’ (August 1678 to Decerrr- 
ber 1680), which Shaftesbury fostered, and which 
cost the lives of fifteen Catholic victiirrs. Hirrrself, 
if anything, at Irem-t a Catholic, Charles sacrificed 
theirr basely to his fears ; still, honorrr, brotherly 
aft’ection, or Frerrch gold, would not let him 
acknowledge Monnrouth for Iris heir. But the tide 
had alreadj' turned. Men’s shame at that sbairre- 
ful panic, and disgust at the thought of a bastard 
on the tlrrone, caused a Tory reaction ; and the 
Tory reaction drove the Whigs on to open re.sist- 
auce— the Rye-house Plot (1683). Shaftesbury 
died bej'ond seas. Lord Essex bj' his own hand 
in the "Tower, and Russell and Sidney by the 
headsman’s axe. 

Wliat Englisli king so absolute as Charles, that 
Sunday evening, when Evelyn saw him ‘toying 
with his concubines in the glorious gallery’ of 
Whitehall ? But on the morrow jre was struck with 
apoplex 3 q and for three days lay in a stupor. When 
he came to himself on the Thursday, he would not 
receive the comnrunion from Bishop Ken ; but, 
thanks to the Duchess of Portsmouth, a priest who 
had aided him in his escape from Worcester was 
broirght to his bed-side, and b 3 ' hirrr he was recon- 
ciled to the Catholic Church. Then he blessed his 
children ; blessed, too, the Protestant bishops ; and 
at last passed awa 3 ' on Frida 3 " the 6th of February 
1685. On the night of the 14th he was burred in 
Westminster Abbe 3 ^ 

So ended the worst reign in English history’, 
whose sole great measure was the Habeas Corpus 
Act (1679), and whose tortuous politics are gener- 
all 3 ' referable to one or other of the following 
nrotives : Charles’s fear of again being sent on his 
travels, the nation’s fear of a second great civil war, 
its hatr ed of Popery and hatred of the Fr ench, the 
littleness of men's airrrs and greatness of their gr eed, 
and ‘backstairs ’influence, omnipresent, omnipotent. 
Sttch as the reign was, such was CJiailes himself. 
■\Yith a' taste for the arts and for science, he was 
able, shrewd, afi'ablej easy-going, active of habit, 
ph 3 -sicall 3 '^ brave. His talents serve but to enhance 
his vices of utter selfishness and abject sensual- 


Meray Monarch’ attest even now tire likrng that 
the 3 ' 'bore him. 

On 22d May 1662 Charles had married poor- 
plain Catharine of Braganza (1638-1705). The 
rrrar-riage was clrildless, and her influence on 
English politics was slight as compared with that 
of his numberless mistresses. Of these, before the 
Restoration, two only call for notice — ‘brown, 
beautifrrl, bold, but insipid’ Lucy Walters (1630- 
83), the mother of James, Duke of IMonmouth 
and Buccleuch (1649-85); and Catherine Peg, the 
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mother of Charles Fitzcharles, Earl of Ply- 
mouth (1657-80). Tlien came the splendid ter- 
magant, Barbara Villiere or Palmer (1640-1/09), 
^Yhom Charles made Countess of Castlemaine in 
1661, Duchess of Cleveland in 1670, and who was 
mother of the three Fitzroy Dukes of Southamp- 
ton and Cleveland (1662-1730), Gi-afton (1663-90), 
and Northumherland (1665-1716). By ‘jirelty, 
witty ’ Nell Gwvnn ( 1650-87 ) Charles was father of 
Charles Beauclerk, Duke of St Albans (1670-1726); 
almost his last words were ‘Let not poor Nelly 
stai-ve.’ There were, besides, ‘la belle Stewart 
(Duchess of Kichmond), the Duchess of Mazarin,^ 
and many more, with, last hut not least, the hated 
‘ Madaiu Carwell,’ i.e. Louise de Keroualle ( 1649- 
1734), the subtle, ‘hahy-faced’ Breton. She was 
made Duchess of Portsmouth in 1672, Prench 
Duchesse d’Auhigny in 1684 ; and she was the 
mother of Charles 'Lennox, Duke of Eichmond 
(1672-1723). 

See the articles Exgl.\xd, Scotlaxd, Monk, Lauder- 
dale, Leeds (Danhy), Halif.vx, &c.; the Histories of 
Clarendon, Burnet, Hallam, Macaulay, Kanke, and Green; 
the Diaries of Pepj’s and Evelyn ; Grammont’s Memoirs ; 
Masson’s Life of Milton ; the Calendars of State Paixrs, 
1649-67 ( 21 vols. lSGO-87 ) ; Harris's Life of Charles II. 
(2 vols. 1766) ; Jesse’s Court of England undo- the Stuarts 
(4 vols. 1840) ; Hoskyn’s Charles II. in the Channel 
Islands (2 vols. 1854) ; P. Cunningham’s Star// of Hell 
Cwynn (1852) ; Molloy’s Royalty Restored (2 vols. 1885); 
and pomeron’s Louise de Keroualle (Eng. trans. 1887). 

Charles YII., king of France (1422-61), the 
third son and successor of Charles VI., was horn 
22d February 1403. On his father’s death he was at 
the head of an army, u-ith which he held possession 
of the southern provinces of the kingdom ; Paris and 
the north being in the hands of the English, who 
proclaimed Henrv VI. of England king of France, 
and appointed the Duke of Bedford regent. For 
some time the events of war were unfavourable to 
(lharles, who was compelled to evacuate in succes- 
sion Champagne and hlaine. In 1426 the Count 
Dunois gained the first victoiy over the English at 
Montargis; hut in tlie year following the latter 
laid siege to Orleans, a place of great importance 
to the French, as securing a connection with the 
north. At this time also, Joan of Arc, the famous 
hlaid of Orleans, by her wonderful courage and 
confidence of a heavenly mission, roused the fervour 
both of nobles and people. The siege of Orleans 
was raised in May 1429 ; the English retired dis- 
heartened, and gradually lost all they had gained 
[ in France, while their cause finally became liopeless 
after the treaty concluded at Arras ( 1435), between 
the French Iting and the Duke of Burgundy. 
Bayoirne, the last stronghold in the south, fell in 
1451, .ami with the death of Talbot under the walls 
of CastUlon in 1453, the whole south finally passed 
to France, and_ the Hundred Yeai-s’ IVar came to 
an end. Nothing now remained to the English 
across the channel but Calais, with Havre and 
Guines Castle. In 1436 Charles entei-ed Paris. 
He next devoted himself to the reorgamsation of 
the governnrent, in which eveiTthing had fallen 
into confusion, and under his rule France recovered 
in .soine measure fronr the effects of the tenihle 
calamities^ which it had endured. Ilis last j-ears 
were embittered by the conduct of his son' the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XL He died at Jlelun 
oil 22d July 1461. See the great work bv 
De Beaucourt (vols. i.-iii. 1881-85). 

Cliurlcs IX., king of Fr-ance (1560-74), the 
second son of Henry II. and of Catharine de’ Medici, 
was bonr at St Gerairain-en-Laye in 1550, and suc- 
ceeded his brother, Francis IL,'in 1560. He w.as a 
lirolicierrt in manly exercises, possessed much pliy.si- 
cal energ)-, .and considerable literary accontpl'ish- 
rirents. But weak and wavering, ‘uith all his 


cruelty and cunning, he was conrpletely subject to 
tire u’ill of iris mother, whose counsels drove him to 
authorise an act so diabolical that all Europe still 
shucider-s at the recollection. The atrDcions rnas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew’s Day, 24th August 1572, 
was the cirlrrrination of a series of drsgracefrrl 
treacheries towards the Hugirerrots. Its coir- 
sequences politically were the very reverse of 
favourable to the Catholic cause, while scarce two 
ye,ai-s later (blay 30, 1574) the wretched Idng 
died miserably, with all the horrors of hell before 
Iris eyes. See B.vrtholomew (Mass.vcee of St). 

Charles X., king of Frarrce (1824-30), third 
son of the Dauphin Lmris, and grandson of Louis 
XV., was borm at Versailles, 9th October 1757. 
He received the title of Conrte d’Artois, and in 
i 1773 nranied Maria Theresa of Savoy. The taking 
i of the Bastille on July 14, 1789, prevented the 
sttccess of a coup eVttat plarrned bv Artois and tlie 
court party. Tire fir-st errrigration headed by Artois 
and Conde then followed, and a more disastrous 
policy was never conceived. The attempts of the 
dmig'rfs to restore the old state of things in France 
by means of foreign intervention did more thair 
any single event to insure the fall of the monarchy. 
After taking a small part iir the war of 1792, 
Charles went to St Petersburg ; theirce in May 1793 
to England. Irr spite of the failni'e of the expedi- 
tion to Qniberon Bay in June 1795, another was 
attempted under Artois’ leadership in October, but 
he had not courage to land and place himself at the 
head of the insurgents, whom he basely left to the 
vengeance of Hoche and tire republicans. After 
this he lived in obscurity', partly at Holyrood arrd 
partly at Hartwell, until the allres entered Paris in, 
1814, when he appeared in France as lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, and issued a proclamation 
announcing the end of despotism, of conscriptions, 
and of oppressive taxes. After tire second restora- 
tion, in alliance uith the irriests, he headed tire 
party of the Ultras in their struggle with the Con- 
stitutionalists. The accession of ITllble to office 
and the unconstitutional character of the latter 
part of Louis XVIII.’s r eign attested the success of 
Artois’ reactionary ])olicy. The death of Louis, 
on 16th Sejrtember' 1824, brought him to the throne 
as Charles X. He took the oath of adherence to 
the Charte, arrd was at first popirlar with all parties; 
brrt he soon displayed his intentiorr of restoring as 
rrruch as possible the absolutisrrr of the old French 
nronarchy'. Popular discontent rapidly' increased. 
The metory of the opposition at the elections of 
1827 was followed by' the resignation of Villfcle. A 
ministry of compromise, headed by Martignac, a 
nrodeiate politiciarr, succeeded in January 1828, 
but lu August 1829 Charles called to the head of 
aflair-s the Prince Polignac, an extreirre roy'alist. A 
royal speech, of a threatening cliaracter, on 2d 
IMarch 1830, was followed by' an address of reirron- 
strancOj signed by' 221 deprrties, upon which tire 
king dissolved the chantber-s. Tire deprrties who 
•sigrred the address were all re-elected, brrt the corrrt 
taking fresh cotrrage froitr the srrccess of the exjiedi- 
tion to Algiers, tire celebrated five ordinances of 
25th July were sigrred by' the king, prrtting art end 
to the freedotrr of the press, already largely crir- 
tailed, appoirrting a new mode of election, arrd dis- 
soUdug the recerrtly elected chairrber. • Paris took 
rtp arms, the grrards were reprrlsed, the revolu- 
tion was accomplished irr three days, and the kiirg 
foirnd hitttself compelled to retire to Karrrborrillet. 
As a host resottree, he abdic.ated the throne on 2d 
Arrgrrst 1830 in favorrr of his gr-arrdson, tire little 
Coirtte de Chanrbord. Brrt it was too late ; the 
revolution was conrpleted, and Louis-Philippe, Duke 
of Orleans, was chosen king of the French, diaries 
then travelled through France to Oherboirrg, and 
embarked for England in an American ship. He 
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resided for some time at Holyrood again, and after- 
wards at Prague, taking no part in the politiciil 
intrigues and attempts of the Duchess de Berri. 
He died of cholera at Gorz on 6th November 
1836. 

Charles V., emperor of Germany, by the 
extent of his dominions and by virtue of his own 
genius the greatest European potentate of the 
16th century, was bom at Ghent in 1500. From 
his father Philip, the son of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian and Mary of Burgundy, he inherited the 
dominion of tlie Low Countries, the county of 
Burgundy, and a strong claim to the imperial 
crown ; from his mother, Joanna, the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, he also inherited the king- 
doms of Spain and Naples, and the Spanisli 
acquisitions in America. Charles’s education was 
intrusted to Adrian of Utrecht, afterwards pope 
under tlie title of Adrian AU., and AVilliani de 
Croy, an experienced politician, who early initiated 
his pupil into the arts of government, and gained 
an ascendency over him which detennined Charles’s 
policy during the early years of his rule. To 
Adrian Charles owed little, and to the end his 
scholastic acquirements were hut meagre. His 
grandfather, Ferdinand, died in 1516, and the 
next yeax Charles left the Netherlands for Spain, 
where he was acknowledged joint ruler with his 
mother Joanna, who was incurably insane. On 
the death of his grandfather, Maximilian, in 
1519, he was elected to the imperial crown from 
a number of competitora, little, however, to the 
satisfaction of his Spanish subjects, who saw in 
this honour a blow at their own interests and 
importance. The following year Charles was 
crowned emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle, and a few 
months later ( 1521 ) presided at the famous Diet of 
AA’’orms. The main question he had here to settle, 
the question of the respective claims of the 
Catholics and the followers of Luther, was to tlie 
end of his reign the great problem which Charles 
had to settle in Germany. At this his iii-st diet, 
he displayed the policy which, whenever it was in 
his power, he ever afterwards pursued — the restora- 
tion of Germany to the papal see. The finding of 
this diet was an edict against Luther and his 
opinions, and by this edict Charles, at the outset of 
his I'eign, leagued himself with Rome against the 
national sentiment of Germany. 

The history of Western Europe during the next 
quarter of the century is in large degree the history 
of the rivalry of Charles and Francis I. of France. 
According to their respective interests, Henry VIII. 
of England and the successive popes now favoured 
the one, and now the other ; and the result of the 
conflicting interests of all these potentates was 
almost continuous war during the whole of that 
period. The Treaty of Madrid (1526), the Ladies’ 
Peace of Camhrai (1529), and the Peace of Crespy 
(1514) may he regarded as inaiking the successive 
steps in the struggle. The points in dispute between 
Charles and Francis were tliese : Charles laid claim 
to the duchj' of Burgundy as having been unjustly 
appropriated by Louis XI., and also to the duchy 
. of Milan as a fief of the empire. Francis, on his 
part, maintained his right to these temtories, 
demanded homage of Charles for Flandere .and 
Artois, and made it a ground of oftence that 
Spain had dispossessed Jean d’Albret of his king- 
dom of Navan'e. It was in Italy that the war 
between the two monarchs was carried on mo.st 
vigorously; and during the first period the result 
was altogether in Charies’s favour. Mainly at the 
instance of AVolsey, Henr^' A^III. actively aided 
the emperor, who was still further strengthened 
by Francis’ quarrel with his greatest subject, the 
Constable Bourbon, who formed a league with • 
Charles and Henrj^ VIII. for the complete subjuga- 


tion of France. In 1524 the troops of Charles drove 
the French out of Italy, invaded Provence, .and 
unsuccessfully besieged Marseilles. Next vear 
Francis, in the endeavour to recover the duchy of 
Milan, was defe.ated and taken prisoner at P.avia, 
and afterwards conveyed to Madrid. In 1526 he 
was released after signing a treaty in which he 
yielded to Charles on all the points at dispute be- 
tween them. In this year Charles married Is.abella, 
sister of John III. of Portugal, to whom he was 
much devoted. Meanwhile, there was a growing 
alarm at the successes of Charles, and the Holy 
League was formed against him by Pope (Element 
VIL, Henry AHII., Francis, and the A''enetians. In 
1527 a motley army of Spaniards, Italians, and 
Germans, led by Bourbon, who fell in the assault, 
sacked Rome, and imprisoned the pope, to the 
horror of all Christendom. Charles was denounced 
as the author of the sacrilege, and cartels of 
defiance were sent to him by Hemy and Francis. 
He disclaimed all part in the affair; yet it was 
altogether in his interest that it should have 
happened, as the pope was then the most active of 
his enemies. The failure of Francis to seize the 
kingdom of Naples led to the Peace of Cambrai 
(1529), by which Ch.arles was left master of Italy, 
and was relieved from his homage for Flanders and 
Artois. 

During all these years Charles had been resi- 
dent in Sp.ain, where, on his arrival from Ger- 
many, he had found things in an extremely un- 
settled state owing to cert.am encroachments iately 
made on the privileges of the great cities. A 
general insurrection had taken place during his 
absence, which only after a protracted struggle 
had been quelled by the help of the nobles. 
Cliarles, by Ins’ tact and policy, succeeded in com- 
pletely putting down the seelition; and, while 
largely increasing the power of the crown, con- 
trived to render himself highly popular throughout 
tlie country. All througli Jiis reign, however, he 
had great difficulty in extorting from the Spanish 
Cortes the funds necessaiy to c<arry on his foreign 
schemes. In 1529 Cliarles proceeded to Italy, and 
at Bologna was crowned by the pope king of Lom- 
bardy and emperor of the Romans. As he was on 
his way to Germany, where the religious difficulty 
was still the burning question, he urged the pope, 
though unavailingly, to call a general council 
wliich should settle once for all the points at issue. 
At the Diet of Augsburg (1530) Charles confinned 
the Edict of Worms, and the Protestants (now fii-st 
so called), in self-defence, formed the League 
of Schmalkald. The threat of an invasion by the 
Turkish sultan, however, forced Charles to make 
important concessions, and with the support of the 
appeased Protestants he was enabled to take the 
field against the Turks. No battle ensued, but the 
sidtan was forced to retire ; and Charles was again 
at liberty to return to Spain by way of Italy, where 
once more he earnestl}'' urged on the pope the 
necessity of a general coimcil. In 1535 Charles 
achieved in pemon the most brilliant of all his 
exploits — the destruction of the power of the great 
coreair Barb.arossa, and the capture of Tunis. 
Meanwhile, Francis was still in active hostility 
against him ; and in 1536 Charles himself once more 
proceeded to Italy and invaded Provence with a 
large annj'. By making the countrj' a desert, 
Francis forced his enemy to retire without eflecting 
any actual conquest. As another expedition into 
Picardy had also miscarried at the same time, 
tliis was the most disastrous year that Charles 
had yet experienced. AVar, however, still pro- 
ceeded; and Francis, in desperation, and to the 
disgust of Christian Europe, called in the aid of 
th^ Turk. In 1538, both parties being now ex- 
hausted, the pope (Paul III.), Francis, and Charles 
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met at Nice, and agreed to a ten j'eai's’ trace on 
the condition tliat they should retain the possessions 
then in their hands. 

The year 1539 was for Spam one of tlie ino.st 
important during Charles’s rale. To meet his 
extraonlinavy expenditure, Charles held in that 
year a meeting of Cortes with the view of gain- 
ing its consent to the imposition of new taxes. 
As at this meeting the nohles were especially 
refractory, they were thenceforward excluded from 
the Cortes ; and from this time dates the decline of 
their power in the state. In the same year, hy the 
romantic courtesy of Francis, Charles travelled 
through France to the Low Countries, where the 
insurrection of Ghent, on account of a certain 
illegal tax, called for his presence. After having 
quelled this insurrection with the utmost severity, 
and stripped the town of all its ancient privileges, 
Charles proceeded to Germany, where another diet 
held to settle the religious differences was as un- 
successful as its predecessors. During this journey 
also Charles engaged in the most dis.astrous of all 
his enterprises. In the autumn of 1641, against 
the advice of his most experienced seamen, he con- 
ducted from Italy a fleet against Algiers, whose 
piracies had been the terror of the south of Europe. 

A succession of storms completely destroyed tlie 
fleet, and diaries himself with difficulty reached 
the coast of Spain. A new quarrel having arisen 
between Charles and Francis regarding the duchy 
of Milan, the ten years’ truce fell through, and 
war again went on for the next three years. The 
most notable event of the war was the wintering 
of the Turkish fleet at Toulon, by arrangement 
with the French king, at which Hemy VIII. 
was so indignant that he concerted with Charles 
an invasion of France, when the emperor actually 
came within two days’ march of Paris. By this 
double invasion Francis was again forced to make 
an unfavourable peace — tliat of Crespy ( 1544 ), by 
which lie once more renounced all claims to Italian 
territory, and agreed in conjunction with Charles 
to make war on the Turks. 

Having thus triumiihed over Francis, whose | 
death in 1547 left his hands freer than they i 
had ever been since the beginning of his reign, ! 
Charles now sought to carry out the policy he j 
had always had at heart with regard to Ger- j 
many. In this policy he had two objects — the | 
suppression of Protestantism and the succession i 
of his son Philip to the imperial crown. The 
news that Charles had made a league with the I 
pope for the e.xtinction of heresy drove the Pro- i 
testants to anns, but two campaigns saw their 
power broken, and two of their most impoi-tant 
leadei-s, the Landgi-ave of Hesse and the Elector of 
S.axony, taken prisoner. The Augsburg Interim 
(1548) followed as a temporary arrangement till a 
general religious council should settle all difficulties. 
This arrangement did not satisfy the Catholics, 
but it was especially objectionable to the Protest- 
ants, upon whom it was forced with great violence. 
Charles’s severe enforcement' of the Interim, his 
cruel treatment of the Landgrave of Hesse and the 
Elector of Saxony, and his evident design to make 
himself .absolute master of Germany, led to the 
overthrow of all his plans. Maurice of Saxony, 

a young man ■'« ■ ' ’ -its and great 

ambition, who, s' ■ had hitherto 

seemed to siq ■ Ids schemes, 

saw that the emperor s power rested in reality on 
a inost insecure foundation. By a subtle line of 
policy Maurice contrived to gather round him a 
large army, while Charles, still trusting in his 
fidelity, had dismissed the troops by whose aid he 
had lately bad Germany at his feet. The emperor 
all but fell into the hands of Maurice, who was now 
in a position to command the most favourable con- 


ditions for the Protestants. Accordingly, by the 
Treaty of Passau (1552), and, after the death of 
Maunee, by the Peace of Augsburg (1555), Pro- 
testantism received legal recognition, and Charles 
saw his life’s schemes Anally baffled. In his other 
object he was equally unsuccessful. _ He had tried 
in vain to persuade Ins brother Ferdinand fo waive 
his claims to the empire in flavour of Philip, and 
the princes of Germany, Catholic as well as Pro. 
testant, refused to entertain Ch.arles’s suggestion. 
Thus disappointed in his dearest hopes, and broken 
in health by repeated attacks of the gout, to which 
he had been subject since his 29th ye.ar, Charles 
publicly resigned in favour of his son ( 1555), whom 
he had married the previous year to Marj’ of Eng- 
land. Retiring to the monastery of Yuste, in a 
beautiful valley of Estremadura, he spent the rest 
of Ids life in complete seclusion. _ Much of his time 
was given up to religious exercises, but he never 
ceased, almost till his death on 21st September 
1558, to take the keenest interest in ali’airs of 
state, and his .advice, still given in emergencies, 
was received by his son with the greatest respect. 

Ch.arles V. and Luther, the two most prominent 
figures of the 16th centuiy, are also the best re- 
presentatives of its great conflicting principles. 
The religious revolution, and the spint of nation- 
ality winch that revolution evoked wherever it was 
realised, are the ideas associated with the name of 
Luther. The aim of Charles was a great empire in 
Western Europe, of which, the pope should be the 
spiritual, the House of Austria the temporal, head. 
In opposing this aim, and tints preserving the 
balance of power as well as the individuality of the 
Western nations, Francis, according to Ranke, tvas 
justified in calling in the Turks. Charles^ had 
a mind and heart equal to great undertakings; 
yet he not only failed to achieve his purpose 
during his life, but bequeathed to his son a policy 
attended by the most disastrous results. R was 
in c.anying out this policy that Philip lost the 
Netherlands to Spain, and that he arrested Spam 
itself in its national development.^ The position 
also in which Cliarles left the religious question 
by the Peace of Augsburg inevitably’ led to the 
Thirty Years’ War, with all its frightful conse- 
qiiences to Germany. Charles’s personal quali- 
ties were such ns to win him the affection of his 
immediate dependents, and to render him popu- 
lar with all classes of his subjects among all the 
peoples under his sway. He was sincerely’ devoted 
to the church, and religious motives greatly influ- 
enced him in all his counsels. His private morals 
bear a favourable comparison with those of contem- 


rennement and dignity’ ; but tlirouguoui an ms 
life he was haunted by the dread of his mother’s 
mental affliction. Don John (q.v.) of Austria was 
an illegitimate son of Charles Y 

See Eobertson’s Life of C/tarles V., and Prescott’s con- 
tinuation ; Eanke’s History of the Reformation in Ger- 
many ; Sir 'tv. Stirling-Maxwell’s Cloister Life of Charles 
V. ; and llignet’s Charlcs-Quint. 

Chai’lcs X., or Chaeles-Gustavus, king of 
Sweden (1654-60), the son of John Gasimir, 
Count Palatine, and Catherine, sister of Gustavus- 
Adolphus, was born at Nykoping, 8th November 
1622. After his studies at Upsala, he took part in 
the Thirty Years’ War under Torstensohn. On the 
abdication of his eccentric cousin, Queen Christina, 
whom he had wooed in vain, Charles succeeded as 
next heir to the throne of a kingdom which the 
folly and extravagance of the queen had reduced 
to an almost bankrupt condition. Charles was 
the second of the three great warrior-monarchs of 
Sweden, but unlike his uncle, who could plead 
religious grounds, and his giandson, who was at 
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first forced to fight for self-preservation, Charles 
seemed to make war principally for war’s sake. 
He was now free to gratify his passion for war. 
Firet he attacked Poland in July 1655, because the 
Polish king had not resigned his claim to the 
Swedish throne, and in a few weeks overran the 
whole country. Next he forced the Great Elector 
of Brandenburg to acknowledge his lordship over 
the duchy of Prussia, then crushed the forces of the 
Polish king anew in a terrible three-daj's’ battle at 
Warsaw (July 28-30, 1656). He next assailed the 
Danes, who had declared war against him, crossed 
the Great and Little Belt on the ice, and speedily 
made himself master of all the continental posses- 
sions of Denmark. Marching from isle to isle over 
the frozen sea, he extorted the Treaty of Roeskild 
(7th March 1658), which gave to Sweden Halland, 
Scania, Bleckingen, Bornholm, and the other Danish 
possessions beyond the Sound, and emancipated 
Sweden from the Sound Dues. His offers to the 
Dutch and English to share in the partition of 
Denmark being declined, he invaded Zealand alone 
in 1659, and attacked Copenhagen, but was beaten 
off by the Danes, aided by the Prussians and 
Dutch. Soon after he died suddenly at Gothen- 
burg, February 23, 1660. He was succeeded by his 
son, Charles XI. (1660-97), then only four yearn 
old. See Sweden. 

Charles XIIi, king of Sweden (1697-1718), 
was the son of Charles XL , and was bom at Stock- 
holm, 27th June 1682. On the death of his father 
in 1697 he ascended the throne, and notwithstand- 
ing his youth the States declared him of age to 
assume the reins of government. The neighbour- 
ing powers thought this a favourable tune to 
humble Sweden, then the great power of the 
north ; and Frederick IV. of Denmark, Augustus 
II. of Poland, and the Czar Peter the Great 
concluded a league for this object. The Danes 
began by invading the territory of the Duke of 
Holstein Gottorp, husband of the eldest sister of 
Charles. The young king at once flung an army 
into Zealand, and in concert with Sir George 
Rooke’s Anglo-Dutch squadron so threatened 
Copenhagen both by land and sea that the 
king was fain to sue for peace. Charles now 
hastened to meet the Russians, who lay under 
the walls of Narva, 50,000 strong, stormed their 
camp with but 8000 Swedes, and routed them 
with great slaughter, 30th November 1700. He 
next dethroned Augustus II., and_ procured the 
election of Stanislaus Leszczynski as king of 
Poland. Augustus supposed himself safe at least 
in Sa,xony, his hereditary dominion, but was 
followed thither, and humbling terms of peace 
were dictated at Altranstadt in 1706. Patkul, 
bom a Livonian, but now the Czar’s ambassador 
at Dresden, Charles caused to be broken on the 
wheel for treason, after a fomi of trial. In the 
autumn of 1708 he had collected an army of 43,000 
men in Saxony, and in the Januai'y of the follow- 
ing year suddenly buret into Russia, and almost 
captured the Czar at Grodno. He next drove the 
Russians before him, and had already forced the 
Beresina and won a battle at Smolensk, which 
opened up to him the road to Moscow, when he 
suddenly turned southwards to the Ukraine, trust- 
ing to the promises of the Cossack hetman Mazeppa. 
But Mazeppa failed to bring forward his 30,000 
Cossacks, and the king’s reinforcements from 
Sweden were cut off by the watchful Czar, so 
that the Swedes had no alternative but to endure 
the hard winter of 1708-9 in the midst of an 
impoverished and hostile countiy. In spring 
Charles, with a force reduced to 23,000 men, laid 
siege to Pultowa, but the Czar liastened to oppose 
him, and defeated him after a desperate straggle, 
on the 8th July. Charles fled -with a handful 


of attendants across the Turkish frontier to 
Bender. ' 

Augustus now revoked the treaty of Altranstiidt, 
and the Czar and the king of Denmark in concert 
assailed tlie Swedish territories. But the regency 
in Stockholm adopted measures of effective resist- 
ance, and Charles prevailed upon the Porte to 
commence a war against Russia, in which Peter 
seemed at firet likely to suffer a severe defeat. 
But Russian agents succeeded in inspiring the 
Turks with suspicions concerning the ultimate 
designs of their impracticable guest, and accord- 
ingly Charles was seized, resisting desperately sword 
in hand, and conveyed to Demotica. At last he 
contrived to escape, and made his way through 
Hungaiy and Germany in sixteen days, till he 
reached Stralsund on the 21st of November 1714. 
A month later the town was forced to capitulate 
to an allied army of Danes, Saxons, Prussians, and 
Russians, on which the king crossed to Lund. His 
passion for war led him to attack Norway early in 
1716 ; and soon after, under the advice of the Baron 
von Gortz, he formed a scheme which commended 
itself to his love of lighting and his vast ambition. 
He was to make terms with the Czar by surrender- 
ing the Baltic provinces of Sweden, then conquer 
Norway, next land in Scotland and replace the 
House of Stuart on the English throne, with the 
help of the Jacobite party ■w'ithin and that of 
Cardinal Alberoni without. No sooner had he 
purchased his peace with the Czar than he burst 
into Norway. Early in 1718 he commenced the 
siege of Fredrikshall, and while hastening on the 
works in the dead of ndnter with all his character- 
istic impetuosity of impatience, was killed by a 
musket-shot from the fortress. Some writers have 
maintained that his death was due to treacliery, 
and a somewhat unscientific examination of his 
skull in 1746 seemed to give some colour to the 
belief ; but a new examination by command of 
Charles XV. in 1859 proved conclusively that the 
fatal shot must have been fired from a height down- 
wards, and that therefore the king’s death was due 
to his own reckless exposure of bis person to the 
fire of the enemy. 

The character of Charles WcOs full of strange 
contradictions. He was brave to the pitch of 
reckless folly, determined to the point of foolish 
obstinacy. Pleasure had no attractions for him : 
he shared the coarsest food and severest labour 
of the common soldier with an easy cheerfulness 
that won him the passionate devotion of his 
men. All external marks of rank he despised : 
his dress was simple, and Swedish in form and 
colour — a loose blue coat, with turned-down collar, 
and large plain brass buttons ; buff-coloured Waist- 
coat; a black kerchief, doubly folded round his 
neck; coarse felt hat, and high broad-toed riding 
boots with massive steel spurs. His hardy frame 
defied alike fatigue and the extremes of heat 
and cold. He was able and sagacious in counsel, 
and had a mind capable of the vastest designs. 
But his ambition was fatal to his countrj', and 
after liis death, Sweden, exhausted by his wars,- 
ceased to be numbered among the great powers. 
The strange vicissitudes of his career are reviewed 
in thirty of the finest lines of Johnson’s noble poem. 
The Vanity of Human the concluding 

passage is as well known as anjrthing in English 
literature : 

His fall was destin’d to a barren strand, 

A petty fortres.s, and a dubious hand. 

He left the name at whicb the world grew pale. 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

Voltaire^s ^vell-^^’l■itten Uistoirc dc Charles XII. 
will continue to be the chief life, sjute of its errors. 
An eloquent sketch of his career, read by King 
Oscar II., then Duke of Ostergotland, at the 
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inauguration of a statue to Clifirles XII. in Stock- 
holm on tlie 150th annivereary of liis death, and 
afterwards published, was translated into English 
by G. P. Apgeorge (1879). 

Charles XIV., king of Sweden and Nonvay 
(1818-41), originally Jeak Baptiste Jules Bee- 
N.iDOTTB, was bom at Pan, in the south of France, 
January 26, 1764, and was the son of a lawyer. 
He entered the French army in 1780 as a common 
soldier ; became an ardent partisan of the Revolu- 
tion, and fought his way up to the command of a 
division in 1794, and a marshal’s baton in 1804. 
He distinguished liimself gi'eatly in the German 
campaigns in 1796, and the year after under the 
eye of his great chief himself in Italy. In 1799 
he was minister of war, and for his conduct at 
Austerlitz was named in 1805 Prince of Ponte- 
corvo. In the campaigns of 1806 he commanded 
the first anny corps. After Jena he pursued tlie 
Prussians to Halle, cut off the resei-ve under the 
Prince of Wurtemberg, next pumued the redoubt- 
able Blucher to Liibeck, and compelled him to 
surrender (November 7). He received the com- 
mand of the French troops in North German}' and 
Denmark, and led the Saxon troops at Wagram 
in the war against Austria. But he had never 
been liked or trusted by Napoleon, whose jealousy 
and dislike now became so apparent that Bema- 
dotte left the army in disgust, and returned to 
Paris. He was afterwards sent by the minis- 
terial council to oppose the British, who had 
landed at Walcheren, but meantime the breach 
between the emperor and him grew wider. In 
1810 he was elected crown prince and heir to the 
throne of Sweden. Almost the only condition 
imposed on him w.as that of joining the Protestant 
Church. He changed his name to Charles John; 
and the_ health of the Swedish king, Charles XIII., 
failing in the following year, the reins of govern- 
ment came almost entirely into his hands. He 
refused to coirrply with the demands of Napoleon, 
which were opposed to the interests of Sweden, 
particrrlarly as to trade with Britain, and was soon 
involved in war with him. He took part in the 
great and final struggle of the allies witii Napoleon 
at Leipzig, but showed mrrch relrrctance to joiir 
in the invasion of France, and was tardy in his 

E rogress sorrthward. There seems good reason to 
elieve that the French throne was within his own 
anrbition, and that his disinclination to act against 
his native country was drre as much to polrcy as 
to patriotism. He becarue king of Sweden on the 
death of Charles XIII. in ISIS, and won for him- 
self the character of a wise and good king. Edu- 
cation, .agiionlture, nianufactrrres, commerce, and 
great jmlnic works, as well as the military strength 
of the Idngdom, were promoted by his care. He 
died March 8, 1844, and was succeeded by his son 
Oscar. 

Charles d’OrleanSi son of Lorris d’Orlcans, a 
duke who was murdered by the Burgundians, and 
of Atolentina of iSIilan, w.xs born in May 1391. He 
was the grandson of Charles V. of France, and the 
father of Lorris XII. He was takeir prisoner at 
Agincourt, and kept in captivity in England from 
1415 to 1440, when he w.os ransomed. He wrote a 
nrrmber of lyrics while in prison and after his return 
to 1' ranee. At Blois, where he held his court, he 
gathered together the chief French writers of his 
time, and took p.art with them in poetical torrma- 
nrents, in one of which Fuancois iMlon competed 
strccc.ssfirlly. He died in 1465. Ho has beerr termed 
the father of French lyric poetry, but he lias iro 
clarm to the title. His light .and graceful lyrics are 
the last flowering of the courtly poetry of the middle 
ages; they show no trace of the 'modern spirit 
winch appeai-s so strongly in the works of his con- 


temporary Villon (q.v.). His favourite themes are 
love and the spring-time ; his favorrrite form is the 
rondel, with two rhymes, of which he is considered 
the chief master, as Villon is of the ballade, and 
Voitrrre of tlie rondca^i. An edition of his works 
(ed. J. M. Grricliard ) ajipeared in 1842, and another 
(ed. H6iicault) in 1874. 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy (1467- 
77), son of Philip the Good of Burgrrndy and of 
Isabella of Portugal, was bom at Dijon on lOtlr 
November 1433, and bore, during his father’s life, 
the title of Count of Charolais. From his youth 
he was a declared enemy of Louis XL of France, 
the nominal feudal superior of Burgundy, and he 
early formed an alliance with the Duke of Brit- 
tany and some of the great nobles of France 
for 'the maintenance of feudal rights against the 
crown. Tlieir united forces ravaged Picardy and 
Isle-de-France, threatened Paris, defeated the king 
at MontUrery, and extorted from him favorrrable 
terms. In 1467 Charles srrcceeded his father as 
Duke of Burgundy. Richer and more powerful 
th.an any prince of his time, he conceived the 
design of restoring the old kingdom of Burgundy, 
and for this purpose of conquering Loi-raine, Pro- 
vence, Dauphrne, and Switzerland. Vhilst he was 
making preparations for war, Louis invited him to 
a conference, and while his rival hesitated, by his 
agents stirred up the citizens of Liege to revolt. 
Ciiarles next consented to the conference, and^the 
news coming of what had taken place at Li?:ge, 
he seized the king, and had not he been withheld 
by his councillor Comines, would have put him to 
death. He compelled Louis, however, to acconr- 
jrany him to Lifege, and sanction by his presence 
the cnrelties which he inflicted on the citizens. 
V'ar raged between them aftenvards with little 
intermission till 1475. In Seirtember of that year 
Charles turned anew to his favourite scheme of 
conquest, and soon made himself master of Lor- 
raine. Next year he invaded Switzerland, stormed 
Gransou, and hanged and drowned the garrison ; 
but was soon after terribly defeated by the Swiss 
near that place, and lost his baggage and much 
treasure. Three months later he appeared again 
in Switzerland with a new army, and laid srege 
to Momt, where he sustained another and more 
terrible defeat (June 22, 1476). The news that 
the young Duke Rene of Lorraine was attempting 
to recover his territories roused him from despair. 
He laid siege to Nancy ; but his army was small, 
and his Italian mercenaries went over to the enemy. 
Ch.aiies fought in vain nith all his wonted reckless- 
ness and courage, and perished in the battle, Janu- 
ary 5, 1477. His daughter and heiress, hlai}’, 
married the Emperor Maximilian I. Charles’s 
great size and strength, his iiirnrense anrbition, and 
reckless audacity, combined to make liinr the most 
striking figure of his time. With his life ended 
the long successful resistance of the great French 
vassals to the central power of the monarchy. See 
Comines, M&moircs ,',De Barante’s Histoirc dcs Dues 
de liovrgogne ; and special books by Kirk (Svols. 
Lend. 1863) and Hoch (Basel, 1876).' 

Charles Echvard. See Stewaet. 

Ciiarles (K.ael Ludwig Johann), Archduke 
of Austria and Duke of Teschen, third son of the 
Emperor Leopold II., was born at Florence, 5th 
September 1771. Already, spite of his youthj^ a 
distinguished soldier, he was intrusted in 1796 
with the chief command of the Austrian amiy on 
the Rhine. He fought with gi'cat success against 
Moreau at Rastadt, defeated Jourdan in several 
battles, drove the French over the Rliinc, and con- 
cluded his victories by taking Kehl in the winter. 
In 1799 he was again at the head of the anny 
on the Rhine, ivas several times victorious over 
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Jourdan, and even successfully opposed Massena. 
Next year bad health compelled him to retire 
from active service ; but he accepted the governor- 
generalship of Bohemia, -where he soon formed a 
new array. After the battle of Hohenlinden he 
was again called to the chief command, and suc- 
ceeded in staying the rapid progress of Moreau 
until the armistice which preceded the peace of 
Luneville. In 1805 he commanded the army 
opposed to Massena in Italy, and fought the hard 
battle of Caldiero ; but upon bad tidings from 
Germany, made a masterly retreat from tlie left 
bank of the Adige to Croatia. In 1809 he Avon 
the great battle of Aspern, Avhich first shoAved to 
Europe that Napoleon Avas not invincible ; but 
Napoleon soon retrieved his fortunes at Wagram, 
and the archduke Avas noAv compelled to give Avay 
before the enemy, till he reached Znaim, Avhere an 
armistice Avas concluded on 12th July. In the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814 he had no part ; and he 
lived in retirement till his death, 30th April 1847. 

Cliarles Albert, king of” Sardinia (1831-49), 
born 29th October 1798, Avas the son of tlie Prince 
Charles Emmanuel of Savoy-Carignan, and in 1800 
succeeded to his father’s title and estates in France 
and Piedmont. In 1817 he married Maria Theresa, 
daughter of the Archduke Ferdinand of Tuscany.' 
When the reA’olutionary movement took place in 
Piedmont in 1821, he Avas made regent, upon the 
abdication of Arictor Emmanuel, until Cliarles 
Felix, the brother of the late king, should am\’e 
to assume the sovereignty. In 1829 he Avas ap- 
pointed viceroy of Sardinia, and on the death of 
Charles Felix in 1831 he ascended the throne. His 
prudent moderation brouglit upon him the im- 
patient denunciations of Mazzini, but earned him 
the applause of all moderate and far-sighted men 
tliroumiout the peninsula, aa'Iio began to see that 
the salA’ation of Italy could be Avorked out through 
the house of SaA'oy alone. The king’s zeal for 
the cause of a united Italy Avas no mere selfish 
eagerness for the aggrandisement of liis house, 
but a feeling as enlightened and patriotic as the 
sagacious calculation of Cavour, the fiery and 
reckless A’alour of Garibaldi, or the prophetic 
ardour of Mazzini. In the March of 1848 he 
declared AA'ar against Austria; but gradually lost 
ground in the struggle, until, after the fatal battle 
of Novara, 24th March 1849, to save his kingdom 
he had to resign the ci-oaati in favour of his son, 
Victor Emmanuel. He next retired to Portugal, 
AA'here he died, broken-hearted and misundei-stood, 
at Oporto on 28th July of the same year. See 
Life by Cibrario (Turin, 1861). 

Charles’s Wain (he. ‘churl’s Avagon’), the 
constellation of Urea Major (q.A'.). 

Charleston, a port of entry, capital of a 
county of its OAvn name, and the largest city of 
South Carolina, is situated on a copj-right isss in u.s. 
tongue of land betAveen the rivers by j. b. Lippincott 
Aslfley and Cooper, AA’hich unite comp.niy. 
immediately beloAv the toAvn and form a beautiful 
and spacious harbour, communicating AA-ith the 
ocean at SnlliA-an’s Island, a popular sea-bathing 
resort, 7 miles beloAA*. It is 118 iniles NE. of 
SaA’annah, 580 miles SAAk of Baltimoi-e, and 540 
miles SSAV. of AA’ashington. The ground on AA'hich 
the city is built is eleA-ated 8 or 9 feet above the 
level of the harbour at high tide, AA’hich rises about 
6 feet, floAvihg by the citA' AA’ith a strong current, 
thus contributmg to its salubrity. It has a AA’ater 
front of 9 miles. A shifting sandbar extends across 
the mouth of the harbour, aftbrding, hoAveA’er, tAA-o 
entrances, of Avhich the deepest, near SulliA-an s 
Island, has 16 feet of Avater at Ioav tide. Jetties, 
Avhich are e.xpected to give a depth of 25 feet of 
Avater on the bar, haA’e since 187S been under con- 


struction by the national gOA’ernment. . The har- 
bour is defended by Castle Pinckney and Fort 
Sumter, each on an island, the former 2 and the 
latter 6 miles beloAV the city, and also by Fort 
Moultrie, on SulliA'an’s Island. Forts Kipfey and 
Johnson, noAv abandoned, have only an historic 
interest. At the entrance of the harbour is a 
lighthouse, AA’ith a flashing light, 123 feet high. 

Charleston is regularly built, and extends about 
3 miles in length and nearly IJ miles in breadtii. 
It has a copious Avater-supply from a large artesian 
Avell (1970 feet in depth). The Streets, many of 
Avhich are broad and bordered Avith shade-trees, 
pass, for the most part, parallel to one another, 
from the Cooper to the Ashley Kiver, and are 
intei-sected by others nearh’ at right angles. iMany 
of the houses are of brick, some of them of 
sujAerior elegance ; others are of Avood, neatly 
painted, and emboAvered during the summer season 
amid a profusion of foliage. Among the public 
buildings are the custom-house, the city hall, the 
court-house, the citadel, the academy of music, 
the theatre, the orphan asylum, ami the police 
barracks. The custom-house is a handsome edi- 
fice, built of granite and AA’hite marble. At the 
southern extremity of the city is a small park 
called the Battery or AA’^hite Point Garden, AA’ith a 
fine promenade on the sea-Avall. The most im- 
portant educational and literaiy institutions are 
the Charleston College (non-sectarian), Avhich Avas 
founded in 1785 and reorganised in 1837 ; the 
Medical College of South Carolina (1833); the 
State Military Academy, also called the Citadel ; 
the high school; the female seminary; a normal 
school for girls ; and the Charleston Libraiy (1748). 
The Charleston College has an excellent museum 
of natural histoi’A’. Tliere are good public, priA-ate, 
and jAarochial scliools for Avhite and coloured chil- 
dren. Charleston is the seat of an Episcopal and 
a Roman Catholic bishop, and contains forty 
churches. St Alichael’s Church (Episcopal) is a 


brick stnicture, Avith a steeple ISO feet iiigli, and 
a chime of bells imported fiom England in 1764. 
Among the benevolent institutions are the city 
hospital, the Confederate Home for AVidoAA’s, the 
almshouse, the asylum for the , aged and infirm, 
and the orphan asylum, AA’liich is liberally en- 
doAA'ed, and can accommodate three hundred chil- 
dren. There are also Catholic orphan asylums 
and a convent. 

Charleston is the chief commercial city of South 
Carolina, and has an advantageous position for 
trade. Steamships ply regularly betAveen this 
port and NeAV York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Florida ; and three raih'oads meet here, AA’ith a 
large AA’harf frontage, elevators, and every facility 
for through shipments and the quick despatch of 
freight. The coastAvise trade far exceeds the 
foreign in e.xtent and importance. The chief 
articles of export are cotton, I’ice, nai’a! stores 
(rosin, oil of tuiqientine, tar, &c.), cotton goods, 
timber, market-garden produce, phosphate rock, 
and crude and manufactured fertilisere ; the A-ahie 
of the principal exports in 1887 AA’as £6,111,672. 
The imports, chieflj' salt, iron, ties, ale, brimstone, 
kainite, and fmits from the V est Indies, Avere 
retuiued at £111,771. There is a large Avholesale 
distributing trade in dry-goods, clothing, drugs, 
&c.-; and the city has large machine-shqiAS, cotton- 
presses, grist-mills, cotton-mills, rice-mills, a bag- 
ging-factoiy, ship-yards, a good diy-dock for large 
ships, and extensh’e manufactures of phosphate of 
lime, AA’hich abounds in the vicinity. 'Whereas only 
6 tons of phosphate AA-ere mined in 1867, 285,000 
tons AA’ere raised in 1887. 

The city Avas founded in 1680 ; a feAv years 
later a company of French Huguenots, exiled 
for their religion, settled at this place. On the 
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2Sth June 1776 a British squadron attacked the 
garrison on Sullivan’s Island, consisting of. 400 
men under Colonel Jloultrie, who defended the 
place with success. Charleston was afterwards 
besieged by Sir Henry Clinton from April 1, 1780, 
to May 12, when it was surrendered by General 
Lincoln. On the 12th of April 1861, the Confed- 
erates initiated the civil war by the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter, which they took the next day. 
In 1861 about half the city was destroyed by fire, 
and a considerable part was not rebuilt until after 
1865. In Apiil 1863 a Federal fleet of nine ironclad 
vessels, commanded by Admiral Diipont, attacked 
the fortifications of Charleston without success. 
After a long siege the place was evacuated by the 
Confederates, February 17, 1865. On 31st August 
1886 the city was visited by a severe earthquake ; 
nearly 7000 buildings were either destroy^ed or 
seriously injured, and several lives were lost. The 
eai'thquake was followed by a very general recon- 
stmction of the business part of the citj'. Pop. 
(1800) 18,711 ; (1820)24,780; (1840)29,261; {I860) 
40,522; (1870) 48,956, of whom 22,749 were white 
and 26,207 were coloured; (1880) 49,984; (1887) 
62,357 (27,543 white, 34,814 coloured). 

Charleston, or Kanawha, capital of West 
Virginia and of Kanawha county, is situated on 
the Great Kanawha River, at tbe mouth of the 
Elk, 369 miles V'NW. of Richmond by rail. Large 
quantities of bituminous coal and salt are procured 
near by. Cliarleston was made state-capital in 
1885, having been so previously from 1870 to 1875. 
Pop. (1880 ) 4192; (estimated 1887 ) 9000. 

Charlestown (Massachusetts). See Boston 
and Bunker Hill. 

Chariot, Nicol.a.s Toussaint, a French 
painter and etmraver, bom at Paris in 1792, held | 
a clerkship under the Empire, but lost it at the 
Restoration (1815), and in consequence betook him- ' 
self to art. After studying awhile under Gros, he 
gradually formed for himself a style- in which he 
had no rival. The Beranger of caricature, he was 
especially successful in his sketches of children and 
military incident. His drawings numbered about 
2000. Charlet died October 29, 1845. See his Life 
by Lacombe (1856). 

Charleville, a tomi in the French department 
of Ardennes, _ on the IMeuse, opposite Mizibres, 
with which it communicates oy a suspension 
bridge. It has manufactures of hardware, leather, 
and beer ; and the ^leuse aflbrds facilities for trade 
in coal, iron, slate, wine, and nails. Pop. (1872) 
12,059; (1886) 16,856. 

Charlevoix, Pierre Francois Xavier de, 
a French Jesuit traveller, was born in St Quentin 
in 1682, twice visited Canada, and voyaged down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans. He publislied his 
journal, histories of San Domingo, Japan, and 
Paraguay, and a Histoirc do la Notwellc France 
(1744; Eng. trans. New York, 6 vols. 1865-72). 
He died at La Flbche in 1761. 

Charlock. See Mustard. 

Charlotte, capital of Jlecklenburg countv, 
North Carolina, 265 miles ENE. of Atlanta, 'is 
the terminus of several railways, has manufac- 
tures of carriages, cotton goods, tobacco, &c., and 
is the seat of a Presbyterian nnivereity (1867). 
Pop. (1880) 7094. 

Charlotte, Princess, bom at Carlton House, 
London, 7th January 1796, was the only child of 
the future George li’’. and Caroline of Bnmswick, 
who parted immediately after her birth. A bright, 
lively, w.-irin-tempered girl, she was brought up in 
strict seclusion, under various goVemesscs and 
.sub-goveraesses, seeing her father i-arelv, and her 
motlier only for two hours a week. ‘ Her .six 


months’ engagement to Prince William of Orange 
she herself broke oft’ in June 1814, greatly to 
George’s fury ; had the match_ come oil it might 
have been as momentous in its consequences as 
that of the Princess Maiy to another Prince 
William of Orange. On 2d Maj' 1816 she married 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg ; but the marriage, 
a happy one, was cut short on 5th November 1817 
by lier death, after giving birth to a still-born boy. 
See the Hlemoir by Lady Rose Weigall (1874), 
and the monogi-aph by Mre Herbert Jones (1888). 

Charlotte Amalie, the capital of the West 
Indian island of St Thomas (q.v.). 

Cliarlottcnhurg. a town of Prussia, on the 
Spree, 3 miles W. of Berlin, with which it is con- 
nected by a road leading through the Thiergarten. 
It contains a royal palace, which was founded in 
1696 for Sophie Charlotte, the second wife of 
Frederick I., and which has a fine park, with a 
large orange-grove, a theatre, and a mausoleum ; 
here are the remains of Frederick William HI. and 
liis queen, with their statues by Rauch, and here 
their son, the Emperor William I., was interredin 
1888. In the town are a royal institute of glass- 
painting, .an artilleiy and engineering school ; the 
manufactures include iron-wares, machinery, por- 
celain, glass, paper, leather, chemicals, and beer. 
Pop. (1871)19,518; (1880) 30,483; (1885) 42,371.’ 

Charlottetotvn, the capital of Prince 
Edward Island, on the south coast, stands on the 
Hillsborough estuaiy, whicli fomis a secure and 
commodious harbour for the largest vessels. The 
town has two colleges, an iron-foundiy, a woollen- 
factory, and shipbuilding yards. Pop. (1881) 
11,485; (official estimate, 1888) 13,000. 

Charm (through Fr. from Lat. carmen, ‘a 
song’k properly a form of words, generally in 
verse, supposed to possess some occult power of a 
hurtful, a healing, or a protective kind ; hence 
applied to anything which exercises an iiTesistible 
power to please and attract. Charms exert their 
influence either by being recited, or by being 
written and worn on the peison ; and, in this 
latter case, they may be classed with Amulets 
(q.v.). The nature of this superstition will be 
considered under Incantation ; see also Magic. 

Chariiel'liousej a chamber situated in a 
churchyard or other buiying-place, in which the 
bones of the dead which were thrown uji by the 
grave-diggers were reverently deposited. It was 
generally vaulted in the roof, and was often a 
building complete in itself, having a chapel or 
chantry attached to it. In such cases, the charnel- 
vault was commonly a crypt under the chapel ; 
and even in churches it was not uncommon for the 
vault or crypt to be employed as a charael-housc. 

Cliarnwood Forest. See Leicestershire. 

Charolais is a district in the French depart- 
ment of SaOne-et-Loire, noted for its fine cattle. 

C/Iiaron, in classical mythology, the son of- 
Erebus and Nox, is fii-st mentioned by the later 
writers of Greece. His duty was to feny the 
shades of the buried dead across the rivers of the 
under-world. For this service he exacted an 
ohoUis from each, and consequently this coin 
was placed in the mouth of tlie dead. If this 
rite was neglected, Charon refused to convey 
the unhappy shade across, and it was doomed to 
wander restlessly along the sliores of Acheron. He 
is generally represented as a gloomy old man, with 
a rough beard and wetched clbtlies. In the 
Etruscan monuments he holds a hammer. In the 
folklore of modern Greece Charon still survives 
as a kind of shadowy representative of death 
and a mysterious under-world. (The Greek is 
chdrvn ; tlie English pronunciation, kCirun.) 
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Cliarpie. See Lint. 

Char<ini. See Jerked Beef. 

Charr, or Char, a name applied to a number of 
fresh-water fishes in the salmon and trout genus 
Salmo. The 5 ' are found almost exclusively in moun- 
tainous lakes — e.g. in Switzerland, Scandinavia, and 
in the EnglLsh Lake district. The presence of charr 
has also been recorded in Scotland (especially in 
Loch Earn), Ireland, and Wales; but their Bntish 
headquarters are in Windermere and the adjacent 
Cumberland and AVestmoreland lakes. The chan- 
diffei-s from the tnie salmon onlj’- in a few small 
points, such as the restriction of the vomer teetli 
to the head of that bone; and the distinctions 
between the numerous recorded species of charr 
seem rather local variations than of specific im- 
jiortance. The title S. snlvclmns is one of the 
commonest; S. alpimishs, also applied to both Swiss 
and English charrs ; A imihla is sometimes re- 
stricted as the title of the ombre chevalier of the 
lakes of Constance, Neufchatel, and Geneva; and 
many other names indicate slight differences in 
size, form, colour, &e. _ The common English and 
Swiss charr is distinguished by the bright red and 
orange colour of the abdomen during the breeding 
season, but at all seasons the variiuile colours are 
bright and pleasing. They thrive only in clear 
water, frequent the deeper parts of the“ lake, and 
feed on insects and small crustaceans. At the end 
of autumn and beginning of winter they leave the 
lake to find in tlie inflowing streams the stony 
bottom necessary for the deposition of the ova. 
The charr is as palatable as it is beautiful, and is 
much valued as a dainty, both when fresh and 
potted. It is to be regi-etted that the habit of 
catching them by wholesale netting at the mouths 
of streams at the beginning of tlie spawning season 
has led to a great reduction of their numbers in 
the English lakes. The American charr { S. fonti- 
valis) IS bred by the Eish Commission, and has 
been introduced into Britain. 

Cliai'i’oii, Pierre, a French moralist and theo- 
logian, bom at Paris in 1541. He studied for the 
law, but after being called to the Paris bar, entered 
the church, and became a conspicuous member of 
the politimies, or party of moderate Catholics. He 
assailed the League in his Discojirs Chr6tiens ( 1589), 
vindicated Catholicism against Protestantism in his 
treatise Lcs Trots Verites ( 1594 ), and in his chief 
work, the treatise De la Sagesse ( 1601 ), took a scepti- 
cal attitude towards all forms of religion. He died 
in 1603. He was a friend and disciple of Montaigne, 
to whom he was, as a writer, immeasurably in- 
ferior, and from whose essays he borrowed freely. 
An edition of his principal work was published at 
Paris in 1789. 

Chart, a marine or hydrographical map, exhibit- 
ing a portion of a sea or other water, with the 
islands, coasts of contiguous land, soundings, cur- 
rents, &c. (see Map). Chart-making has been 
traced back to about the beginning of tlie 13th cen- 
tuiy ; now most civilised countries have their sys- 
tem of charts. In the English service, when coasts 
have been surveyed by the Admiralty, charts are 
engraved, and are sold at various prices, from 3s. 
down to 6d. each. This jirice is bmow their cost, 
the object being to encourage their general use 
as much as possible. The navigating charts, show- 
ing the dangers of coasts with sufficient clearness 
to enable marinere to avoid them, are generally 
on the scale of half an inch to a mile ; those of 
larger size show all the intricacies of the coast. 
The merchant-seiwice is supplied with charts by 
agents, who receive a stock from the Admiralty, 
and keep them on sale. The preparation of charts 
is part of the duty of the Hydrographical Depart- 
ment at the Admiraltv. In the financial year 


1887-88 a sum of no less than £13,600 was pro- 
vided for this branch, irrespective of the surveying 
that preceded the engraving of the charts, which 
always costs a much larger sum. In the five years 
ending with 1886 the Admiralty sold 691,782 
charts ( besides supplj-ing the navy gratis ) ; tlie 
amount received was £40,151. Eight of Her 
Majesty’s sliips, a Queensland gunboat, and two 
hired steam-vessels were engaged in examining 
and charting seas and coasts in 1887. The number 
of charts printed in 1887 was 228,817. 

The United States coast survey, a vast under- 
taking, was begun in 1807, carried on intermit- 
tently till 1845, and since then more systematically, 
save during the civil war, under Professor Bache 
and bis successor. Professor Pierce. In the Ameri- 
can service, the coasts of the United States are 
surveyed and the charts produced by the coast and 
geodetic survey attached to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the unsurveyed foreign coasts are sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Navigation, the charts 
being produced by the Hydrographic Office, Navy 
Department. The coast and geodetic charts are 
sold at from 10 cents to SI each, being the cost of 
printing and paper. Naval vessels are supplied 
tree. The charts are obtainable at coast and 
geodetic survey agencies at all seaports of the 
United States. They e.xhihit accurate and minute 
topography as far inland as will supply landmarks 
for the navigator, or serve for purposes of defence ; 
the shore line at high-water and sanding to mean 
low-water; soundings, contours, and material of 
bottom at difl'erent depths ; bars, channels, sailing 
ranges and directions ; true meridian and compass 
variation, rocks, reefs, buoys, beacons, lights ; tide 
establishment, detailed explanation of lighthouses 
and signal stations. They are carefully corrected 
for every substantial change in any of those feat- 
ures. They range in scale from (30 '401 inches 
to the nautical mile) to ( rWir of an inch to 

the nautical mile), and comprise sailing charts ex- 
hibiting vast areas, general charts and coast charts 
for all coastwise navigation, and harbour charts on 
large scales. During the year ending June 30, 1888, 
there were distributed of coast and geodetic survey 
charts 41,327. Of Hydrographic Office cliarts there 
were in the same time distributed 23,814. 

Cliarta, Magna. See Magna Charta. 

C/Iiarte, a charter or system of constitutional 
law, embodied in a single document. The first 
.such charter in France is known as the Grande 
Chartc, or the Charter of King John (in 1355). 
But the constitution to which tlie term Charte is 
most frequently applied is that in which Louis 
XVIII. solemnly acknowledged the rights of the 
nation on his restoration in 1814. This Charte has 
ever since been considered the fundamental law of 
constitutional monarch)' when that form of govern- 
ment has existed in France. A modification of it 
was sworn to, 29th August 1830, by Louis-Pliilippe, 
in which the sovereignty of the peoj)le is explicitly 
recognised. This Charte in its turn became a 
nullity by the revolution of February 1848. 

Charter (Lat. charta; Gr. chartc, ‘paper,’ or 
‘ anytliing written upon,’ from charasso, ‘I scratch’ 
or ‘write’). In its most general signification, char- 
ter is nearly synonymous with deed and instrument 
(see Deed), and is applied to almost any fomial 
writing, in evidence of a grant, contract, or other 
transaction between man and man. In private law, 
its most important use is in the alienation of real 
estates, the writing given to the new proprietor by 
the old, in proof of the transference title, being 
usually called a charter. In public law, the name 
is given to those formal deeds by which sovereigns 
guarantee the rights and privileges of tlieir .subjects, 
or by which a sovereign state guarantees those of a 
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colony or otlier dependency (see Chakte, Magka 
Chakta). There is another sense of the tenn in 
■which it is in a measure intermediate between the 
two we have mentioned — viz.' where we speak of 
the charter of a hank or other company or associa- 
tion. In this sense it signifies an instrument 
by which powers and privileges are conferred hy 
the state on a select body of persons for a special 
object (see Bank, Corpokation, Joint-stock 
Company, &c.). 

This is the general use of the term in the United 
States. It is a gi-ant of authority from the state 
or the United States, creatin" a corporation, defin- 
ing its powera, privileges, rights, and franchises. 
A charter of a private corporation, on the faith of 
wliich propertj’ has been given, is a contract within 
the meaning of the United States Constitution, 
Article I., sect. 10, which declares that no state 
shall make a laiv impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, And while the state legislatnres have no 
power to set aside or essentially modify charters 
that come within this prohibition, without the con- 
sent of the corporators, it is confined to transac- 
tions involving property and rifjiits which may he 
asserted in a court of justice. This prohibition does 
not debar the state from exercising the right of 
eminent domain, nor prevent the e.xercise of its 
general police power. Charteis of municipal and 
public corporations are not beyond legislative 
control ; and the power to change and adapt them 
to the purposes tor which they were created is 
implied in every enactment creatin" them. But 
most of the chartere in the United States have in 
them a clause reserving to the state the power to 
alter, amend, or repeal them at pleasure. In some 
states the courts have power to grant charters to 
social, charitable, and religious organisations, while 
the state officers are authorised by law to grant 
charters for manufacturing, mining, railroad, and 
other corporations for purposes of trade. 

Royal Charters, generally written in Latin, 
are of two kinds : I. Grants of lands, houses, 
honours, or liberties to persons who did not previ- 
ously possess them ; II. Charters confirming grants 
previously made, and therefore called ‘ Chartere of 
Confirmation.’ Confinnation chartere are of three 
kinds: (1)_ Charters confirming previous grants, 
■\yithout reciting them ; (2) Charters of simple con- 
firmation, without addition of anything new ; 
(3) Chartere_ reciting previous charters and confinn- 
ing them, with addition of something new. These 
last two classes of chartere are called chartere of 
‘ Inspe.ximus,’ or_ ‘ Vidimus,’ from the word used 
by the gr.anter in saying that he has seen the 
charter which he confirms- Royal chartere gener- 
ally contain seven clauses -. ( 1 ) The ‘ Premises —i.e. 
the name and style of the granter, the persons to 
whom the charter is addressed, the name and style 
of the grantee, the reason why the grant is made, 
and the description of the thing granted; (2) the 
‘ Tenendum and Habendum ’—i.e. the way in which 
the thing granted is to be held and had ; (3) the 
‘ Reddendo,’ the return of rent or service which is 
to be made to the granter by the grantee; (4) 
the ‘ Quave Volumus,’ or order that the grantee 
.‘•houhl have the thing granted, under certain 
penalties ; (5) the ‘Sealing’ or ‘ Signatiwc’ clause, 
setting forth the .seal, signature, or subscription 
by which the charter is authenticated; (6) the 
‘His Testibus,’ or testing-clause, enumerating 
the poreons present ,as witnesses to the granting 
of the charter; (7) the ‘Date,’ setting forth the 
time when, and the place where, the charter was 
granted. 

“ Charter in the law of Scotland is the vn-itten 
evidence of a grant of heritable property under the 
conditions imposed by the feudal haw— viz. that 
the grantee, or person obtaining, shall pay at 


stated periods a sum of money, or perform certain 
services to the granter, or person confemng the 
property. The givanter of a charter, in virtue of 
the power which he thus retains over the property 
and its proprietor, is called the superior ; and the 
grantee, in consequence of the services which he 
undertakes to render, the v.assal ; whilst the stipu- 
lated sum to be paid, or service to be rendered, is 
called the duty. 

Charters are either blench or feu, from the nature 
of the service stipulated — a me or de me, from the 
kind of holding or relation between the granter 
and grantee; and original or by progress, from 
being first or renewed gi-ants of the subjects in 
question. 

Blench and Fen Charters. — The duty which the 
superior required of hi.s vassal in former times was 
almost alwaj'S military sendee, and the va.ssal was 
then technically said ‘ to hold ward ’—to hold on 
condition of warding or defending his superior. 
But subsequent to the rebellion of 1745, in which 
the dangerous tendencies of the feudal relation 
were experienced, this holding was abolished (20 
Geo. 111. chap. SOj, a'nd the only duties which it has 
since been lawful to insert in charters are blench 
and fen duties. The former is a merely nominal 
paj’ment — a penny Scots, a red rose, or the like, si 
petatnr tantnm (should it be asked) ; the latter is 
a consideration of some real value. Original blench 
charters having lost all object, and having no other 
effect but that of subjecting superiors to consider- 
able expense in keeping up their titles, have become 
rare in modern practice. The forms of chartere 
varying according to the circumstances in which 
they are granted, and the relations established be- 
tween the granter and grantee, are of a highly 
technical nature. 

The Charter of Besignation proceeds upon the 
fomral surrender of the lands or other rights iiito 
the hands of the superior for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a new grant in favour of the resigner, with 
some change of the destination, or in favour of a 
purchaser or other disponee. This is tenned a 
resignation in favorem. But when the property is 
surrendered in order to remain with the superior, 
the resignation is then .said to be ad reman cntknn. 
In former times resignations were transacted with 
solemn formality by delivery of a staff or baton, 
as the symbol of surrender, into the hands of 
the superior, who, if the purpose was ni favorem, 
returned the symbolic staff to the person to be 
invested with the lands, or to his attoiney, the 
whole transaction being recorded in the form of a 
notarial instiument. 

Crown charters of resignation or confinnation 
proceed upon the warrant of the Barons of Ex- 
chequer, as the royal commissioners in _ Scotland 
since the union of the croums, for receiving resig- 
n.ations and granting new infeftments to crown 
va'^sal.':. The charter is preceded by the signature 
or order under the royal superscription, with con- 
sent of the barons, setting forth the terms in which 
the charter is to be expres.sed. After several other 
proceeding, the charter is finally completed by 
sealing. Previous to 1707 the Great Seal of Scot- 
land was appended to crown chartere, but by the 
treaty of union another seal -was substituted. The 
royal charters of Scotland are recorded in the 
Register of the Great Seal, which is extant from 
about 1300 A.D., and continued to tlie present 
time. There are, howevei-, numerous chartere by 
the early Scottish kings not recorded in the 
Register, but extant in private collections and in 
the chartularies of religious houses. Ancient 
charters are u.sually remarkable for the excellence 
of their writing and the brevity and conciseness 
of their style. See Innes’ Leetnres on Legal 
Antigiiitics; Chassat’s TraiiC des Statids, d-c. 
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(Paris, 1845); Bell’s Law Dictionary; Menzies on 
Conveyancing. 

Charterhouse (a conuption of Chartreuse, 
‘ Carthusian ’ ) is the name of a famous hospital and 
school which occupied a ioint-hnilding in Charter- 
house Square, London, till 1872, when the school 
was transferred to Godalniing in Surrey. The 
Charterhouse was instituted in 1611 hy Thomas 
Sutton, of Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire. The 
site had been occupied by a Carthusian monastery 
(founded in 1371), but on the dissolution of the 
monasteries by Henry VIII. it was made a place 
of deposit for his nets and pavilions. After under- 
going many alterations, and passing into tlie posses- 
sion of various distinguished persons, it was finally 
purchased from Lord Suftblk for £13,000 by 
Thomas Sutton, who endowed it with the revenues 
of upwards of twenty manors, lordships, and other 
estates in various parts of England. This ‘ master- 
piece of Protestant English charity,’ as old Fuller 
calls it, serves three uses — it is an asylum for poor 
brethren, an educational and a religious institu- 
tion ; hence Bacon tenus it a ‘triple good.’ Tlie poor 
hrethrcti are eighty in number. None are admitted 
under fifty years of age, and only those who have 
been householders are eligible. Each brother has 
a separate apartment, a share of attendance from 
domestics, an ample though plain diet, and an 
allowance of about £36 a year for clothes and other 
matters, and four weeks’ holiday every autumn. 
The brethren must be bachelors and members of 
the Church of England. Among the poor brethren 
in bygone years were Diyden’s antagonist, Elkanah 
Settle ; John Bagford, antiquary ; I.«aac de Groot, 
a descendant of Grotius ; Ale.vander Macbean, who 
assisted Johnson in his Dictionaiy; John Grey, 
electrician ; and — one could not omit him — ‘ Colonel 
, Neu'come. ’ 

There are thirty junior scholarships, worth 
£75 a j'ear, open to all boys between twelve 
and fourteen years of age by public competi- 
tion on conditions settled in accordance with the 
direction of the Public Schools Act (1868), the 
old system bf direct nomination by the gover- 
nor's having been wholly abolished. There are 
also thirty senior scholai'ships, of £95 value, for 
boys of between four-teen and fifteen who have 
been at least a twelvemonth in the school ; and 
.five annual exhibitions of £80 for four year-s for 
boys leaving school. In addition to the .scholatu 
a large number of boys are sent to the Char-ter- 
Irouse becairse of its reputation. These either 
board with the masters or attend simirly during 
the day. The nunrber of extra boai-der-s is now 
about 460. The institution is under the direction 
of the Queen, fifteen governors, and the master 
himself, whose salary from the forrndation is £800 
per annum. The hospital has now a separute 
gover-ning body. Arrrong the eminent persons 
educated in this establishirrent have been Isaac 
Barrow, Sir William (Judge) Blackstone, Addison, 
Steele, John Wesley, Bishop Thirlwall, George 
Grote, Thackeray, John Leech, and Sir Charles 
Eastlake. The new school at Godaiming, designed 
by Hardwick, forms a large quadran^e, udtlr a 
gatehouse tower 130 feet hrgh, and a cltapel rich 
in stained glass. The old school premises were 
sold to the Merchant Taylors’ School, which Is 
now installed here in handsorrre new school build- 
ings erected in 1870-72. The qiraint Charterhouse 
hospital and chapel still remain on the old site. 
The chapel contains Sirtton’s tomb. See Dr Haig 
Brown’s Charterhouse, Past and Present (1879). 

Charter-party (charta partita, there having 
been a custom in England and Aquitaine to write 
the instrument in duplicate on one piece of parch- 
ment, which was then di\'ided by a straight line, so 


that the parts should tally ) is the common written 
form in which the contract of affreightment is 
expressed— viz. the hiring of the whole or part of 
a ship for the conveyance of goods. The case of 
carnage of passengers at sea is under different' 
regulations. The carnage of goods is often left to 
rest on bills of lading, or even mere oral arrange- 
ment, but a charter-party with a sijmenny stamp 
is the proper and safe arrangement. It is executed 
by the owner or his accredited agent ; abroad, the 
master lias authority to sign. It identifies the ship 
by name, by tonnage measurement, and by place. 
The obligations of parties are generally expressed 
with fullness. The chief of these are that the ship 
is seaworthy, and is furnished with necessaiy 
tackle, and with a fit master and crew. Unsea- 
worthiness may be caused by the manner of stow- 
age. The master’s knowledge of the particular 
ports and perils on the voyage is included in his 
fitness. The ship is also bound to have the proper 
papers and clearanees. The ship must be ready to 
receive cargo at the time specified ; and in general, 
delay on the part of the ship would entitle the 
charterer to cancel the contract. The voyage must 
be perfonned according to the rules of good sea- 
manship, necessity being reoui-red to justify any 
I devmtion fi'om the route. The matter of compul- 
sory pilotage depends upon the Merchant Shipping 
Acts. Due care is to be shown in loading and 
unlo.'iding, and the goods must be safely delivered 
at the port of discharge. On the other hand the 
freighter must have a la^rtul cargo ready at the 
time agi'eed upon ; in this case also delay would 
generally entitle the shipowner to cancel the con- 
tract, or at least to claim damages for detention. 
The freight is sometimes a lump sum for the 
voyage : sometimes so much per ton or per week. 

The execution of a charter-party does not super- 
sede the granting of Bills of Lading (q.v.) or 
receipts for the cargo, which are not only useful in 
fixing the condition and quantity of the goods, 
but are the documents of title by which the owner- 
ship of cargo may be transferred during voyage. 
In the case of general ships, which are advertised 
for a certain voyage, the shipowner becomes a 
common carrier, bound to carry goods tendered 
subject to the conditions of the advertisement, but 
in this case no charter-party is executed. In coast- 
ing voyages mere receipts, not fomial bills of 
lading,' are often used. In settling freight at the 
port of discharge, the weight or measurement of 
cargo there is prima fade tlie criterion, but it may 
be shown that the weight, &c. has altered during 
voyage. Where an advance against or prepay- 
ment of freight is made, the law of Scotland is 
that this maybe recovered, even though the vo 5 ’age 
fail ; in England, on the other hand, both shipper 
and consignee are liable for freight, and the master 
has a lien on cargo for freight. But it is common 
under a cesser clause for the charterer to stipulate 
that his pereonal liability for freight and demurrage 
shall cease when the loading is conqileted, so that 
in most cases the master looks to his lien for 
security. When the goods arrive damaged, the 
consignee is bound to take them, and settle the 
freight subject to a claim for damages ; he cannot 
abandon the goods for the freight. If the freighter 
take the goods at an intermediate port, the ship 
being unable to proceed further, a proportion of 
freight is due ; and this is also the case udiere some 
of tlie goods are lost, if enough was not lost to 
justify abandonment. Except on a time charter, 
the duration of a voyage, which may depend on 
closing of navigation by ice, &c., is entirely at the 
risk of the shipowner. Dead fi-eight is paid for 
unoccupied space in the ship where a full c.argo 
has been promised. Apart from stipulation, the 
shipowner is liable for the goods shipped in their 
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original condition, except where that condition is 
altered by perils of the sea, hostile force, and 
ine\ritable accident. It is now cominon, however, 
by indemnity clauses in chai-tev-parties to protect 
the owner from liability for everj' damage that can 
be covered by insurance. By statute, owners are 
not liable forYire, or for the fault of a compulsorj' 
pilot; and in no case are thej' liable beyond a sum 
representing £15 per ton of the ship’s measurement. 
It is always an important question whether the 
arrangements made about the ship place the 
charterer in the position of an owner, or whether 
the owner retains such a possession and control 
of the ship as to be able to exercise a lien for 
freight, and on the other hand to incur liability 
for repairs and supplies, and for damages caused 
by negligence of the master or crew. 

' In the United States, the law relating to charter- 
parties is the same as that which has just been 
explained. When the charterer has complete con- 
trol over the voyage, he is generally considered the 
owner for the voyage. But if the charter-party lets 
only the use of the vessel, the owner retaining 
possession and control over its navigation, the char- 
terer is regarded as merely a contractor for a par- 
ticular service, and the rights and duties of the 
owner are unclianged. The usual printed parts of 
a charter-party are constmed like covenants in a 
deed, but charter-parties are often informal instru- 
ments, and are therefore construed as liberally as 
other mercantile contracts, presen’ing the inten- 
tion of tire parties. The courts incline to constrae 
a charter-party as a contract for affreightment, 
charging the shipowners as carrieis. 

Charters Towers, a mining township of 
North-east Queensland, situated on the northem 
sinii-s of the Towers Mountain, 820 miles NW. of 
Brisbane. It dates from the gold discovery here 
of 1871-72, and was incorporated in 1877. 'it has 
railway connection with Townsville on tlie coast. 
Up till 1885 the gold-fields had yielded 1,316,221 
ounces. Pop. of town, 3313 ; witli district, 7310. 

Chartier, Al.\in, one of the most noteworthv 
of early French writere, was born in 1390, and diell 
in 1458. He lived at the court of Charles VI., to 
whom he acted as secretary. According to a 
famous story, Margaret, daughter of Janies I. of 
Scotland, Dauphine of France and lierself a poetess, 
once stooped to kiss him as he lay asleep, in 
token of her admiration of his verses. His chief 
poetical piece is the Livre dcs Quafre Dames, 
which was written shortly after Agincourt, and in 
which four ladies alternately bewail the deaths 
of tlieir lovere who fell in the battle. The senti- 
ment of the poem is sincere, and the expression 
is often graceful and dignified. Cliartier showed 
considerable skill in handling the halladc and 
other lyrical fonns, but he is more interesting as 
a prose-writer than as a iioet. In his omi day 
he was known ns the ‘father of eloquence.’ His 
chief prose works are Lc Ciirial, an e.xposure of 
the vices of the court ; IdEspirancc, an attack on 


graphs bv Delaunay (1876) and Joret-Desclosibres 
(1877). 

•Chartism, a movement in Great Britain for 
the extension of political power to the working- 
classes, rising out of widespread national distress 
and popular disappointment with the results of 
the Reform Bill or 1832. Before that period the 
middle classes had sought popular aid towards 
obtaining their own enfranchisement. The assist- 
ance was given, the people expecting to receive' 
help in their turn. After the passing of the Reform 
Bill, agitation ceased for a tinie,_ and the membei's 
retui-ned to parliament were indifferent, or opposed, 
to any further change in the political arrangements 
of the country. The middle classes were satisfied 
with their own success, and generally looked with 
small f.avour on projects for the further e.xtension 
of political influence among the masses. Lord John 
Russell especially deprecated further change as a 
breach of faith 'with those who had carried the 
Reform Bill of 1832. This political discontent on 
the part of the workmen was greatly increased bj’ 
the misery due to failing hai-vests and to a season 
of commercial depression which set in about 1837- 
Food became dear, wages fell, factories were closed, 
and work was scarce. The people associated their 
sufl’erings with their want of direct influence upon 
the government, and agitation for an extended 
francjiise began. 

In 1838 the representatives of the working-men 
drew up a progi-amme embodying their views on 
political reform, and called the ‘People’s Charter.’ 
Its six ‘ points ’ were : (1) Manhood suffrage; (2) 
equal electoral districts; (3) vote by ballot; (4) 
annual parliaments ; (5) abolition of property quali- 
fication for members of the House of Commons; 
and (6) payment of members of parliament for 
their services. The programme thus drawn up 
was received with enthusiasm. Immense meet- 
ings, attended by enormous crowds of people, 
were held all over the country. The most pro- 
minent leader of the Chartist agitation was Feargus 
O’Connor, an Irishman, whose paper the Northern 
Star had a circulation of 50,000. Others were 
Attwood, Lovett, Stephens, Vincent, Ernest Jones, 
and Thomas Cooper. The mass of the work- 
ing-men in the indu.strial centres supported_ the 
movement ; and while many of tliem exclusively 
advocated an apjieal to moral force, a great nuinber 
insisted on violent methods. A body calling itself 
the National Convention, elected by the Chartists 
throughout the kingdom, met in London and after- 


Chartier was a sincere patriot, and his wnting 
often rises into grave and moving eloquence. 
He bravely espoused the cause of tlie oppressed 
labouring clas.s, and he did much to re-animate his 
countrymen in their struggle with England. ‘It 
IS the eternal glory of Alain Chartier,’ says M. 
Geruzez, ‘ to h.aye announced the mission of Jeanne 
d’Aic.’ Ills writings summoned his countrymen 
to the task which they performed under the 'Maid 
of Orleans. He has not received the attention 
which he de.serves. There is no better edition 
of luswork.s than Duche-me's (1617). See mono- 


wards in Birmingham in 1839. It proposed to the 
people various means of coercing the legislature into 
submission, recommending, among other things, a 
.run on the savings-banks for gold, abstinence from 
excisable articles, exclusive dealing, and in the 
last resort, universal cessation from labour. Dur- 
ing_ its sittings a collision took jflace with the 
military in Birmingham. Public meetings were 
forbidden, and alarming excesses were coinmitte'd 
by the irritated mob. In June 1839 a petition in 
favour of the Charter was presented to the House of 
Commons signed by 1,280,000 pereons. The House 
refused to name a day for its consideration, by a 
majoritj' of 237 to 148', and the National Conven- 
tion retaliated by advising the people to cease 
from work througliout the countiy. Fortunately, 
this advice was not followed ; but the disturbances 
increJKed, and in November an outbreak at New- 
port, in Monmouthshire, took place, which resulted 
in the death of ten persons and the wounding 
of great numbei-s. For taking iiart in this wild 
insuiTection, three of its leaders were sentenced to 
death, but their punishment was afterwards com- 
muted to tran-sportation. In 1842 great riots took 
place in the northera and midland distiicts, not 
directly originated by the Chartist-s, but encouraged 
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and aided by them after the disturbances began. It 
is a strong proof of the revolutionary spirit which 
animated the Chartists, that they opposed the 
agitation for the Repeal of the Com Laws as a 
measure likely to mahe food cheap, to keep wa"es 
down, and therebj’' to benefit only the middle 
classes. In 184S the Chartist movement came to 
a head_ through the agitation consequent on the 
revolution in France.. Great uneasiness prevailed, 
e.specially at many of the industrial centres, and 
risings were feared. But the gi’eatest demonstra- 
tion of the movement took place in London, where 
a gigantic meeting on Kennington Common was 
announced for the 10th of April. It was to be 
attended by half a million of men, who were to 
carry to parliament a petition for reform simed by 
six million names. Such rumours excited great 
alarm. The procession was forbidden. Militaiy 
measures were taken by the Duke of Wellington to 
prevent violence, and about 200,000 special con- 
stables were enrolled (amongst whom was Louis 
Napoleon, afterwards emperor). After all this pre- 
paration the demonstration proved a failure. Only 
50,000 gathered on Kennington Common, and their 
leaders shrank from a conflict with the authorities. 
On examining the monster petition it was found 
that the signatures were fictitious to an unheard-of 
extent, yet the genuine ones amounted to nearly 
two millions. 

Since 1S4S Chartism has gradually died out. Its 
political principles were not new." The Duke of 
Richmond in 1780 introduced a bill into the House 
of Lords to give universal suffrage and annual 
parliaments, and earlier than this John CartuTight 
(q.v.) had advocated earnestly not only these but 
also vote by ballot. In 1780 Charles James Fox 
declared himself in favour of the identical six 
points which were afterwards included in the 
Charter. And in 1792 Grey, Erskine, Mackintosh, 
and many others, formed a ‘ Society of Friends of 
the People,’ which aimed at obtaining a very large 
extension of the franchise. 

But while the political side of Chartism was the 
most prominent, it should be recognised that the 
essence of it was economic and social. As one of 
its leaders said, it was a ‘ knife and fork question.’ 
The movement was primarily due to economic 
suffering, and many of the remedies proposed were 
sti'ongly socialistic in tendency. The rertving and 
increasing prosperity of the country after the 
collapse of Chartism in 1848 effectually prevented a 
return of the same spirit of discontent. This pros- 
perity was due not only to the Repeal of the Com 
Laws, but to the great industnal and colonial 
expansion of Britain which took a fresh stmT 
about the same time. Through the Reform Bills 
of 1867 and 1885, and the Ballot Act of 1872, the 
most important demands of the Charter have been 
substantially conceded. Industrial prosperity and 
political refomi, with the development of trades- 
unions and of the co-operative system, have worked 
a decided change in the position of the working- 
classes as contrasted with their wretched lot in the 


pole^ History/ of England ; and M'Carthy’s History 
ofonr Own Times. 

CliartreSj the capital of the French department 
of Eure-et-Loir, 55 miles SW. of Paris, is built 
partly at the base and partly on the declivity of a 
hill overlooking the river Eure, which is here 
divided into two channels, one flowing within, and 
the other without the former ramparts, which are 
converted into agreeable promenades. It consists 
of an upper and lower town, connected by veiy 
steep Sti-eets ; and the highest point is crowned by 
the glorious cathedral of Notre Dame — in Streets 
113 


opinion, the finest in France. Built chiefly be- 
tween 1194 and 1260, it has two spires, of which 
the south-western is 3424 feet high, and the north- 
western, 371 ; the latter, built in 1507-14, being, 
‘on the whole, the most beautiful spire on the Con- 
tinent.’ Other features are the three rose-windows, 
the splendid portals, and the ISth-centmy stained- 
glass that fills no fewer than 130 windows. The 
church of St Pierre (12th century), the Porte 
Guillaume (14th century), and the obelisk to the 
memory of General iMarcearr, are also noteworthy. 
The weekly corn-market is one of the largest 
in France, and is remarkable as being rrnder a 
corporation of woirren. It has manufactures of 
woollen, hosiery, and leather. Chartres usually 

g ave the title of Duke to the eldest son of the 
•rleans branch of the Bourbons (see Bouebon). 
Pop. (1872) 19,322; (1886) 21,523.— The Aiilriciim 
of the Carmrtes ( hence the present name), Chartres 
in 1594 was the scene of the coronation of Henry 
IV. 

Chartreuse, La Grande, the original Car- 
thusian monastery, fottnded by St Bruno in 1084, 
is sitirated in the French department of Isfcre, 14 
miles NNE. of Grenoble, in a wild and romantic 
valley, at an altitirde of 4268 feet above the sea. 
The convent is a huge trngainly structirre, dating 
mostly from the 17th centrrry, earlier buildings 
having been several times destroyed bj' fire. The 
rrronks, who long manufactured a famous green, 
yellow, or white liqueur from various herbs, had 
at one time consrderable property, but they 
were despoiled at the Revolrrtron, being exiled 
front 1793 till 1816; and in Noveittber 1880 they 
declined to accept indulgence from the decrees for 
the exprrlsion of the religions orders. A remnant 
of monks still left received Queen Victoria and 
the Princess Beatrice on the occasion of their 
visit in 1887. Ruskin in part iv. of his Prccterita 
(1888) describes his disappointment in both the 
monastery and its occupants. Certosa and Charter- 
house are Italian and English fonns of the French 
name. See Carthusians. 

Cliartnlarv means a collection of charters. So 
soon as any bodj’, ecclesiastical or secular, came to 
be possessed of a considerable number of charters, 
obvious considerations of convenience and safety 
would suggest the advantage of having them classi- 
fied and copied into a book or roll. Such book or 
roll has generally received the name of a Chartulaiy. 
Mabillon traces chartularies in France as far back 
as the lOtli century, and some antiquaries think 
that chartularies were compiled even still earlier. 
But it was not until the 12th and 13th centuries 
that chartularies became common. They were 
kept not only by all kinds of religious and ci\il 
corjrorations, but also by private families. Many 
of them have been printed, and their contents 
generally are of the greatest value in historical, 
archrcological, and genealogical inquiries. The 
name is in Scotland applied to the record of 
feu-chariers kept by the superior’s law-agent. 

Charybdis. See Scylla. 

Chase, Salmon Portland, Anterican states- 
man, born at Cor’nish, New Hartrpshire, 13th Janu- 
ary' 1808, in 1830 settled as a lavyer in Cincin- 
nati, where he acted as counsel for the defence 
of numerous fugitive slaves. An uncompromising 
opponent of slavery, his political course was for 
many years guided by' the attitude of the two great 
parties towards this question. In 1841, foreseeing 
as little assistance from the "Whigs as from the 
Democrats, he was largely instnrmental in founding 
the Liberty party', which in 1844 brought about 
Clay’s defeat. Chase was retunred to the United 
States senate in 1849 by the Ohio Republicans, 
but separated from the party in 1852 when it 
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committed itself to slavery. He was twice elected 
governor of Ohio by the Republicans {1855-59), 
and in 1861-64 was secretary of the treasury. His 
management of tlie country’s finances during these 
trying years has met rr-ith nothing but praise: 
taking office at a tinre when public credit was low, 
and the revenue barely adequate for the needs of 
the government in time of peace, he sectrred loans 
on reasonable terms, issued treasury notes ( ‘ greett- 
backs’) bearing no interest, and obtained the 
establishment of natioiral banks. Irr 1864 he was 
appointed by Lincoln chief-justice of the United 
States, in which capacity he presided at the trial 
of President Johnson (1868). Unsrrcces«fitl efforts 
were made to secure for Chase the Reprrblican 
presidential nomination iir 1860 and 1864, and the 
Democratic nomination in 1868. He died at New 
York, 7th iMay 1873. See his Life by J. W. 
Schuckei-s (1874). 

Chasi'diiu (Heb., ‘ piorts’), the nante by which 
the Jervish party afterwards knowrr as the 
Pharisees was first distinguished. The Chasidim i 
first took definite form as a party in the comse i 
of the stnrggle between Judaism and Hellen- ' 
ism during and immediately before the Macca- ^ 
bean period. "When in 167 n.c. the great 
majority of the Jewish people rose against i 
their heathen masters, the Chasidim joined in 
the conllict, though separated from the other- 
adherents of Judas JIaccabeus as a closer com- 
munity of those who were distinguished by 
especial ‘ piety ’ — i.e. especial strictness in the 
observance of the law. They took part in the 
struggle only so long as the freedom of religion was 
the question really involved ; at a later time, when 
this was no longer the case, they seem to have 
withdrau-n from it, for under Judas’s brothers 
Jonathan and Simon (160-133 b.C.) they are not 
mentioned. Under Simon’s successor, John Hyr- 
canus ( 135-105 B.c.), they appear for the first tinie 
in history under the name of Pharisees, and Irere 
we already find then: in opposition to the family of 
the Maccabees or Hasmoneans, with whom they 
had originally pursued a common interest. See 
PttiVliisEES. — The moder-n Chasidinr are not, like 
those in the times of the Maccabees, marked by any 
peculiar spiritualistic tendency in religion, but 
rather by a strict observance of cer-taiu traditional 
fomis and a blind subservience to their teachers. 
Their doctrine was promulgated in the middle of 
the 18th century bv Israel of Podolia, called Baal- 
Shem (‘Lord of the Name,' so called because he 
profe.«sed to perform miracles by using the great 
cabalistic name of the Supreme Being). Thou"h 
condemned by the orthodox rabbis, this new 
teacher had great success in Galicia, and when 
he died (1760) left 40,000 converts. They are 
now broken into several petty sects ; their religion 
is utterly formal, and its ceremonies are coarse 
and noisy. 

CliasillS* Metal casting and other raised metal- 
work, whether stamped or repowsd— i.e. hammered 
or punched up — maj’ be defective in sharpness, or 
detail, or finish. When such defect is remedied 
by. hand-cutting, as with a chisel or gi-aver, such 
finishing is willed chasing, but this term is not 
properly applied to the raising of the figures them- 
selves. Tiie backs of watches are sometimes 
elaborately chafed in floral or otlier designs. 
i\ hen similar work is applied to flat surfaces, such 
as salvers for example, it is c.alled either chasin'' 
or engraving. It was called ccclatum by the 
Jtomans ;_m modem Italian, cesdatura ; in French, 
ciscliirc / in Gennnii, cisclirtnig — i.e. ‘cliisellin*'* in 
c/icli ca^c. ” 

_CIl!lslc.S. Michei., was bom near Chartres on 
lotli Isovember 1793. He entered the Ecole Poly. 


technique in 1812, and on leaving was clas.sed 
among the engineers ; but with r.p-e generosity he 
renounced his place as an officer in order to assure 
a career to one of his unsuccessful comrades. In 
December 1829 he addressed to the Bmssels 
Academy a memoir on two general principles of 
geometrj', diialitj’ and homogi-aphy.’ The intro- 
iliiction to this memoir expanded into the well- 
known Apcrqii hidorique sw VOriyim ct Jo DJvdop- 
qicmcnt dcs Mcthodcs on Geometric, the firet edition 
of which was published in 1837. In 1841 he was 
appointed to the chair of Machines and Geodesy 
at the Ecole Polytechnique, and in 1846 to that of 
Higher' Geometry, which had just been instituted 
at the Sorbonne. In 1852 appeared his Traitt do 
Gtomitric simtrioure ; in 1860, Les Trots Livres do 
Poristnes dJEudidc ritahlis poitr la Promiirc Fois; 
in 1863, the Traiti dcs Sections Coniqnos ; in 1870, 
the Rapport sur les Progres do la Gtomdric. 
These, liis principal works, are geometrical and 
historical. His contributions to the CompAcs 
rendiis of the Academy of Sciences and to other 
! scientific publications are extremely numerous, an<l 
I though in the main geometrical, are not exclusively 
so. In particular he treated in several memoii-s the 
question of attraction, and gave the fimt synthetic 
demonstration of a celebrated theorem of Maclanrin 
I on the attraction of ellipsoids. Two of his memoirs 
on the properties of cones of the second degree, and 
on tlie spherical conics, were translated into English, 
and published, with additions, by Charles Graves 
in 1841. The best account of Chasles’s mitings is 
that given by himself in the Rapport above men- 
tioned. During his long life lie was the recipient of 
many scientific distinctions, and he will always be 
cited as one of the great geonietere of the present 
centuiy. He died at Paris on 18th December 
1880. An unfortunate episode in his life was tliat 
of the autographs. In 1867 he reported to the 
Academy that he had come into possession of auto- 
graphs of Pascal's whicli proved that Pascal jiad 
anticipated Newton's greatest discoveries. Ulti- 
mately, however, he had to admit that these and 
about* 27,000 other autographs (including letteis 
from Julius C.'esai-, Dante, and Shakespeare) _weio 
forgeries. The forger, Irene Lucas, was conricted 
and punished. 

Chasles, Philaeete, a voluminous French 
u-riter, was bora at Mainvilliei-s, near Chartres, 
Stb October 1798. Early imbued with Rousseau’s 
ideas by his father, an old Jacobin, he was 
apprenticed at fifteen to an ardent Jacobin book- 
seller, along with whom he was sent to jail after 
the Restoration. Released by Chateaubriand .s 
influence, he went to England, where he found 
employment in a bookseller's shop, and during 
his seven yeare’ residence laid the foundation of his 
large knowledge of Engli.=h literatuie. After his 
return to France he contributed reviews of English 
books to the Rev" - » - ’’n 1S24 his 

Discoiirs sur Jacq ' ■ and in 1828 

his Tableau do la ■ ■ ’ Frangaisc, 

JSOO-IGIO, were crou-ned by the Academy. In 1837 
Chasles became librarian of the Bibliothfeque hlaz- 
arin, and in 1841 professor of Northern Languages 
at tlie Collfege de France, which chair he filled 
until his death, at Venice, July 18, 1873. Besides 
showing indefatig.able activity as a jouraalist, he 
published books on Charles I. , 'Cromwell, tlie niiddle 
ages, the 16th centurj- in France, and studies on 
Spain, on Germany, on the 18th centui-j’ in Eng- 
land, 19th-century mannere, Shakespeare, Mary 
Stuart, and Aretino. His Memoircs fill two volumes 
(1876-78). 

Chasstj. DA^^D Hea'dkik, Bakox, a famous 
Dutch soldier, was bom at Thiel, in Gueldei-s, March 
18, 1765, began his military career when but ten 
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1540, became a page in the liouseliold of the 
Constable Montmorency, afterwards in that of the 
Marshal Damville, and accompanied the latter to 
Scotland in his escort of -Queen INIaiy (1561). 
Here he fell madly in love with the queen, and 
Mary was indiscreet enough to amuse herself with 
his passion, receiving without displeasure the 
amorous verses which the poet laid before her. 
Misinterpreting the goodwill of the queen, Cliaste- 
lard ventured to conceal himself under her bed, 
was discovered and forgiven, but on a repetition of 
bis offence at Burntisland early in 1563, where the 
queen was resting on her journey to St Andrews, 
was seized and executed on the following morning. 
He is the subject of a tiagedy, the first of the 
trilogy devoted by Mr Swinburne to the history 
•of Maiy. 

Chaste Tree. See Yitex. 

Cliasuhle (Lat. casula, casubiila, and ecis- 
Mhida ; also jimnula, planeta; Gr. phclonion or 
phainoUs), the uppermost gannent worn by priests 
in the Eastern and the Roman Catholic Church 
when robed for the celebration of the mass ; having 
been at first a secular garment of ceremony com- 
mon to both sexes. "SYlien adopted as an ecclesias- 
tical robe, it was for some centuries used by all 
gi'ades of the clergy, even as low as that of the 
acolytes, and its earliest restriction to priests 
appeal's in Canon xxviii. of the Fourth Council of 
Toledo, in 633 A.D. It was called also ‘the Vest- 
ment,’ though this tei'm more propeily denotes col- 
lectively all the robes worn at mass, of which the 
chasuble is the principal item. Originally it cov- 
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yeare of age, became a lieutenant in 1781, and 
■captain in 1787. After the failure of the revolu- 
tionai-y movement he took French service ; was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel in 1793 ; and two 
years later found himself marching towards the 
Netherlands under the command of Pichegru. He 
afterwards fought with the French in Germany 
and Spain, gaining great distinction, and from 
Napoleon himself, from his fondness for bayonet 
■charges, the name of ‘General Baionette.’ He 


was made a baron bj^ Louis Bonaparte in 1809. As 
lieutenant-general of the Duteli forces in 1815 
Chasse did good service at AYaterloo against his old 
■comrades, the French. As governor of Antwerp he 
•covered himself with glory by his heroic three- 
weeks’ defence of the citadel with 5000 men against 
'60,000 Belgians and French (1832). He died at 
Breda, May 2, 1849. 

Cliassepot, Antoine Alphonse, French in- 
ventor, born 4th March 1833, was an employee in 
the Paris amenal of St Thomas, where he became 
an official in 1858, and in 1863 brought before the 
Government the model of his rifle, adopted three 
years afterwards. See Breech-loading, Rifle. 

Chasseurs ( Fr. , ‘ hunters ’ ) is a name used since 
1741 for certain corps d’ilitc of the French armjL 
The Ghasseurs-A-cheval and the Chasseurs d’Afrique 
are light cavalry. The latter were raised in 1831 
for service in Africa, mounted on Arab horses, and 
wearing a distinct uniform. There were in 1888 
twenty regiments of Chasseurs-h-cheval, and four 
■of Chasseurs d’Afrique. Uniform, sky-blue tunic 
with red trousers. The Chasscurs-a-pied are light 
infantry corresponding to the Rifle Corps of the 
British and the J'dgcrs (‘hunters’) of the German 
and Austrian armies. One regiment, the Chasseurs 
dc Vincennes, 'formed in 1838, has always been 
especially famous for rapidity and preci.sion of 
movement, as well as accuracy of fire. There are 
now thirty battalions of Chasseurs-h-pied in the 
French armjL Uniform, dark-blue tunic and iron- 
gray trousers instead of red. 

Chastelard, Pierre de Boscosel de, a 


cred the priest from head to foot, like a little house, 
whence some writers think it ha(l its name of casula 
(Isid. Hispal., Orig. xix. 24). 

The earliest direct evidence for _ 

it as a sacerdotal robe is in 

the mosaics of San A’itale at 

Ravenna(547 A.D. ), where Arch- A 

bishop Maximian is depicted 

wealing it. Rich materials, 

cloth of gold or silver, silk, .( h \\ (\ 

and velvet, elaborately em- l^\l\ nf\ <dj/\ 

broidered, were used for'it. In / i 

the middle ages it was of an i 

elliptical .shape, like a vesica I pK W 

piscis, with a hole in the middle y {l\M 

for the head ; it had no sleeve.s. ( /ij| \ / 

AVhen put on it showed two /fl l 


yi/f\ 


pealcs, one hanging down be- ,| in , lyii 
fore ; another, on which a cross 1 " \j\ O . 

was embroidered, hanging down V n 
behind, though in Italy the )|''i j0. ' 

cross was and is usually in 'I IV.Areli! t 

front. The Greek chasuble is I'oi f 

ampler and- rounder than the !j I [p), i 
Latin form, having more the LL 
nature of .a mantle, and the ■ 
episcopal chasuble is provided . 
with a pattern of crosses. Arch- Chasuble, 
bishops do not wear the chas- 
uble, but another vestment named SaJJeos, wliich 
is worn by bishops also in Russia. The modem 
Latin form is commonly a parallelogram with 
rounded angles, or else resembles a violin. In the 
Reformed Church of England the chasuble was 
enjoined as the celebrant’s robe at Holy Com- 
munion by the Prayer-book of 1549, prohibited by 
that of 1552, but again legalised in 1559. It re- 
mained, however, in practical abeyance (its place 
in cathedrals and on solemn occasions being sup- 
plied by the cope) till recent times, when its use 
has been partially revived, first in 1851 at St 
Thomas the Martyr in Oxford. In France the 
press or wardrobe in which chasubles were kept 
was called the chasublicr. 

Chat (Saxicola), a genus of small birds in the 
Thnish family (Turdidre). The bill at the base 
is broader than its height, and the upper portion 
is not hooked. 'The genus includes some thirty- 
si.x species, especially at home in northern tem- 
perate regions, frequenting dry stony places, and 
nesting in holes. Tliey are lively birds, flitting 
about rapidly and untiringly in pursuit of insects, 
on which they chieflj- feed. The AVheatear (S. 
wnanthc) is a good example, found in Europe, 
North Africa, and North America, and along with 
other chats frequent in Britain. Yellow-breasted 
Chat is a popular name for a bird common in the 
United States, and technicalh' known as Icteria 
virens. 

Cliata [Pf erodes alcha(a), a desert fowl of 
the nature of a grouse, occurring in waste_ places 
in Southern Europe, North Africa, Arabia, and 
Syria. It is very good to eat, and large numbers 
are shot. 

Chfitcail, Chatel, or Castel, from the Lat. 


Chasuble. 


hapless French poet, born in Dauphin^ about 
1540, became a pane in the household of the 


castellum, ‘a fort,’ enters as a component part 
into manv names of places in France. See Castle. 


into many names of places in France. See (Da 
A ‘ cliitteau en Espagne ’ is a castle in the air. 


Cliateaubriaiul. Francois Rene, AUcomte 
DE, a distinguished French writer and politician, 
was born at St Male, in Brittany, on September 4, 
1768. He belonged to a noble Breton family, and 
was the youngest of ten children. His early j'e.ars 
were spent partly by the sea at St Alalo and partly 
in the seclusion of the woodland chateau of Com- 
boui'g. He was educated at Dol and Rennes, 
and sen'ed for a short time ns an ensign in the 
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regiment of Navarre. In 1791 he sailed to North 
America, and spent eight months _ tliere in the 
travels "which are recounted in his Yoif((yc cn 
Amcriquc. On hearing of the anest of Louis 
XVI. he returned to France and joined the 
armv of the emigres. During the Pnissians’ 
retreat he was left behind for dead near Namur, 
hut contrived to make his "vvay to that torni, 
and thence, "with no little difficulty, to England. 
For some years he maintained himself in London 
hy teaching and "writing translations ; in 1797 he 
published an Essai stir les Ecvoliitioiis, and in 
1800 he -was enabled to return to France. Atala, 
a love-story of savage life, the scene of "which 
is laid in the American forests and prairies, 
appeared in 1801, and established Chateaubriand’s 
literarj’ reputation. The Genie dit Christianisme 
(1802), a vindication of the Church of Rome, raised 
him to the foremost position among the French 
men of letters of the day. He "was neither a sound 
thinker nor a skilful controversialist, and the 
merit of his famous treatise lies almost entii-ely 
in its brilliant passages of description. These, 
however, are often cunouslj' out of place in a work 
of the kind. Sainte-Beuve, who spoke of the 
Ginie&n a coup dc thiairc ct d’cnitel, declared that 
manj- of them would have been more wan-antablv 
included in a GOiic du Pagemisme. But the booh 
appeared when there was a widespread reaction 
against scepticism, and its eloquent jdeadings 
were favourable to the conciliaton’ policy which 
Napoleon had adopted in regard* to the pope. 
Its success in consequence was enormous. Its 
author was in 1803 appointed secretai"j- to the 
embassy at Rome, where he UTote Ids Lettres stir 
VltuUc', and in 1801 was sent as ambassador to 
the little republic of Valais. But on the murder 
of the Due d’Enghien, Chateaubriand refused to 
hold office under Njmoleon. He set out to the 
East in 1806, visited Greece, Palestine, and Egj’pt, 
and returaed to France in 1807. Two years later 
he issued Lcs Marigrs, a prose epic, of which the 
action passes in the days of Diocletian. There is 
much that is false, much that is extravagant in 
this singular book, and the bon-owed epical niachin- 
eiy works clumsily throughout. But there is 
genuine passion in the episode of Velleda ; and in 
calling up a rdsion of the beauty of the ancient 
world the writer exhibits an almost unsuqrassjible 
mastei-j" of ornate prose. In 1814 Chateaubriand 
published a pamphlet, De Bonupartc ct dcs Bourbotis, 
which Louis XYIII. declar'ed to he worth an anny 
to the Legitimist cause. From 1814 to 1824 he 
gave a thorough-going support to the Restoration 
monarchy. He was made a peer and a minister 
of state, and from 1822 to 1824 held the post of 
ambassador exti-aordinary at the British court. It 
was his ambition to become the guiding power in 
Fiench politics; he believed that it lay in him 
to reconcile Legitimism and liberty. He was 
di.sappointed, however, in his hope*of becoming 
prime-minister, and from 1824 to 1830 he figured 
as a Liberal politician. On the downfall of Charles 
X. he refused to swear allegiance to Louis-Philippe, 
and went back to the Royalist party. His changes 
of front were not due to mere selfish ambition. A 
Breton noble, he was by his birth and associations 
a Royalist ; his "ii-ritings prove that he wa.s deeply 
imbued with the anti-social sentimentalism of 
Rousseau (he claimed Byron as his pupil) ; he had 
almo-jt no logical faculty, and he was by tempera- 
ment imperious and rebellious. ‘ In natural dis- 
position, he wrotein 1831, ‘I .am still a Republican.’ 
His polities were thus a tissue of incon.sistencie.s, 
but to regard him as a mere time-server is to 
misunderstand his character. During the reign 
of Louis-Philippe he withdrew from imblic aflaire, 
and occupied liimsolf in preparing his HTCmoircs 


d’outrc Tomhe for posthumous publication. Part.s 
of this eloquent antobiograpihy appeared, however, 
before his death, which occurred on July 4, 1848. 
Besides those mentioned above, his writings include 
the Hjiidrciire de Paris a Jerusalem ; Les Natchc:, 
a prose epic dealing with savage life in North 
America ; and two works of fiction, Eene and Le 
Dernier des A hcnccragcs. 

Chateaubriand is a writer whom it is difficult 
to criticise justly. He was not a thinker, and he 
produced no book whicli has the unity and sustained 
excellence of an enduring work of art. He dealt in 
false sentiment and extravagant imagerj’ ; he was 
blind to the virtues of simplicity and restraint. 
Sainte-Beuve said he transfened the capital of prose 
from Rome to Byzantium and introduced the style 
of the lower empire.' But when he is at his be.st Ids 
brilliant and glowing diction acts on the reader like 
an enchantment. His writings revealed new capa- 
bilities in the French language. There is no 
French author of earlier date whose prose can 
compare with Chateaubriand’s in the power of 
conveying the beauty and mystery of nature. His 
style, witli its magical play of colour, its cunning 
felicity of descriptive phrase, was a new thing in 
French literature. It fascinated readers accus- 
tomed to the cold and polished prose of the 
classical school, and marked the beginning of a 
new literaq' epoch. Chateaubriand has been justly 
called the fatlier of the romantic school, and the 
beauty and grandeur of his finest descriptive pass- 
ages have been surpassed by none of his followei"s. 
See Sainte-Beuve’s Chideuuhriand ct son Groups 
Liitcruirc (2 vols. 1877). 

Clisltcailbrianf, a town in the French depart- 
ment of Lower Loire, on the Chhre, 40 miles NNE. 
of Nantes by rail, with several old churches and a 
castle, iron-founding and bell-casting, and produc- 
tive iron-mines close by. Pop. 5150. 

Clifttcandlin, a pretty town in the French 
department of Enre-et-Loir, on the Loir, a tnhu- 
tary of the Loire, 83 miles SV. of Paiis by rail. 
It was almost destroyed by fire in 1723, and on 
IStli October 1870 was captured by the _Gei"niaiis 
after an obstinate resistance. Diinois is buried 
ill the chapel of the statelj’ castle. Pop. 6709. 
Cliritcaii Gaillard. SeeAxDKLYS. 

CllAteaii-Gouticr, a tomi in the French de- 
partment of IMayeime, on the Mayenne, 180 miles 
\VSIY. of Paris by rail. It has linen and woollen 
manufactures. Pop. 7334. 

ChAtcau Margaux. See M.vrgaux. 

ChAtcaiiroilX, the capital of the Fiench de- 
partment of Indre, on the left bank of the river 
Indre, 88 iiiUes S. of Orleans by rail. It has manu- 
factures of woollens, iron, leather, and tobacco. 
General Bertrand was bom and died here, and a 
statue was erected to him in 1854. Pop. (1872) 
16,858; (1886) 21,995. 

CIiAteail-TJlierry, a town in the French de- 
partment of Aisne, 59 miles E. by N. of Pans 
by rail, with manufactures of mathematical and 
musical instruments, dye-works, and quarries. 
It has the mins of an old castle (720), and is 
the birthplace of Lafontaine ; here, too, Napoleon 
defeated the Prussians and Russians, 12th Feb- 
mai-y 1814. Pop. 6405. 

ChAtclnilic, the wife of the chfitelain or Cas- 
tellan (o.v.), the commander of a feudal castle. A 
c/iainc c/iCdclainc or simplv chCdelaine, a chain such 
as a lady chfitelaine might wear (cf. the English 
houscicifc), is a chain depending from the waist, to 
which are attached key.s, scissore, &c. 

ChAtclard, See Chastelard. 

ChAtclct-IiOinonf , GAimrELEE E.miete, Mar- 
quise DU, a very learned F renchwoman, notorious 
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for her intimacy with Voltaire, was born at Paris, 
17th December 1706. At an early period she dis- 
played a great aptitude for the acquisition of 
knowledge. She studied Latin and Italian with 
her father the Baron de Breteuil, and subsequently 
betook herself with zeal to mathematics and 
the physical sciences. Distinguished alike for her 
beauty and talent, she soon found a host of suitors 
for her hand. Her choice fell on the Marquis du 
Chi'itelet-Loniont, but her mamage did not hinder 
her from forming, in 1733, a tendresse for Voltaire, 
who came to reside with her at Cirey, a chateau on 
the borders of Chanmagne and Lorraine, belonging 
to her husband. Here they studied, loved, quar- 
relled, and loved again, for several years. In 1747, 
however, she became ‘ not insensible to the brilliant 
■qualities ’ of a certain M. Saint-Lambert, a captain 
of the Lorraine Guards ; and the result was, that 
the philosopher had to make room for the soldier, 
and content himself for the future with being 
the ‘devoted and indulgent friend’ of his former 
. mistress. She died at Lundville, 10th Septem- 
ber 1749, a few days after having given birth 
to a child. Her first writing was Institutimis 
do Physique (1740), a treatise on the philosophy 
•of Leibnitz. She also translated the Principki of 
Newton into French, accompanying it rvith alge- 
braic elucidations. It did not, however, appear 
till 1756. See Voltaire, and the Life of the 
.Marquise by Capefigue (1868). 

Chfltelleraiilt, a town in the French depart- 
ment of Vienne, on the river Vienne, 40 miles S. of 
'Tours by rail. A handsome stone bridge, with a 
:gateway biiilt by Sully at one end, connects it with 
a' suburb on the other side of the river. It is a 
•smoky, dingy place, one of the chief seats of the 
•cutlery manufacture in France, and since 1820 has 
had a government small-arms factory. Its river- 
port makes it the entrep6t for the produce of an 

■ extensive district. The title of Duke of Chfttel- 
lerault was conferred by Henry 11. in 1548 on 
Janies Hamilton, Earl of Arran and Regent of 
Scotland; and it now is claimed by both the 
Duke of Abercorn and the Duke of Hamilton — 
by the latter under an imperial decree (1864) of 
.l^apoleon III. Pop. (1872) 13,360; (1886) 14,498. 

Cliatliaill ( Saxon Ccteham or Ccettham, ‘ village 
•of cottages ’ ), a parliamentary borough, river-port, 
fortified town, and naval arsenal, in the county of 
Kent, situated on the right bank of the Medway, 
■at the upper part of its estuary, 30 miles ESE. 
■of London. It forms almost one continuous town 
with Rochester (q.v.) on the west, but itself has 
few objects of interest, being much of it ill built and 
. inegular, although great improvements have been 
-effected in recent years. The High Street is IJ 
mile long, parallel to the river. Chatham owes 
its importance to its naval and military establish- 
ments situated at Brompton, a suburb on high 
. ground overlooking the Medway. There is also a 
large convict establishment. The Chatham forti- 
fied lines are the frequent scenes of field-operations, 
imitation battles, and reviews. Pop. ( 1851 ) 28,424 ; 
(1871) 45,792; (1888) 47,634. The borough sends 
one member to parliament. Traces of Roman 
villas have been found, with Roman bricks, tiles, 

■ coins, and weapons. The dockyard was founded 
by Elizabeth before the threatened invasion of 
the Spanish Armada. In 1662 it was removed to 
its present site. In 1667 the Dutch, under De 
Ruyter, sailed up the Medway, and, in spite of the 
fire from the castle, destroyed much shipping and 
stores. 

In a military point of view, the lines of detached 
forts connected with Chatham constitute a fortifica- 
tion of great strength ; and the whole is regarded 

■ as a flank defence for London in the event of an 


invader seeking to march on the capital from the 
south coast. In 1888 an additional chain of forts 
was being built by convict labour over a wider area. 
The place is also defended by some strong forts on 
the Medway. In and near Chatham are Fort Pitt, 
a militaiy hospital and strong fort ; Melville 
Hospital, for marines and sailors ; barracks for in- 
fantiy, marines, artillery, and engineers ; a park of 
artillery ; and magazines, storehouses, and depots 
on a large scale. 

Chatham is one of the principal royal ship- 
building establishments in the kingdom, and a 
visit to it never fails to impress the stranger with a 
sense of the naval power of England. The dock- 
yard is nearly two miles in length, containing 
several building-slips, and wet-docks sufficiently 
capacious for the largest ships; and the whole is 
traversed in evei-y direction by tramways for loco- 
motives, with a gauge of 18 inches. Three great 
wet-docks on reclaimed marsh land were completed 
in 1883 after the labour of 17 years, and at a total 
cost of about £3,000,000 (including cost of site ; as 
also convict labour valued at £400,000). The re- 
claimed land extended to 400 acres ; and the aggre- 
gate water area of the three new wet-docks is 67 
acres. A duplicate of Brunei’s block-making 
machinery is kept at Chatham to supplement that 
at Portsmouth. The dockyard is controlled by an 
admiral -superintendent. The actual workmen, 
artisans and labourers, vary in number according 
to the amount of shipbuilding and repairing going 
on. In the navy estimates provision is made for 
about 5000 artisans and labourers. A statue of 
Lieutenant Waghorn, a native of Chatham, and the 
pioneer of the ‘ overland route ’ to India, has been 
erected near the railway station ; but Chatham’s 
most cherished memories are of Charles Dickens. 

CJiatliain, ( 1 ) atown of Ontario, on the Thames, 
67 miles SW. of London by rail, with a number of 
mills and foundries, soap and candle works, and an 
active trade in grain, pork, and wood. Pop. 6873. — 
(2) A port of entry in the north of New Branswick, 
on the Miramichi, 6 miles NE. of Newcastle, with 
a good harbour, ship-j'ards, foundries, a Catholic 
catlrcdral, and a college. Pop. 3000. 

Cliatliam, William Pitt, Earl of, some- 
times styled Pitt the Elder, one of the greatest 
English orators and statesmen of the 18th century, 
was the younger son of a eountry gentleman, Robert 
Pitt of Boconnoc, in Cornwall, and was born 
November 15, 1708. After an education at Eton 
and Oxford, he travelled on the Continent, and on 
his return obtained a cornetcy in the Blues. In 
1735 he entered parliament for Old Sarum — that 
synonym for electoral corruption — a borough then 
belonging to his family. He espoused the side of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, then at deadly feud with 
the king, and offered as the leader of a number of 
young discontented Whigs known as the ‘ Patriots ’ 
a detei'mined opposition to Walpole, who was at the 
head of affairs. He was deprived of his commission 
in consequence — an insult and injui'y ivhich 'only 
increased the vehemence of his denunciations of the 
court and the goveniment. His influence, both 
in and out of tlie House of Commons, increased 
rapidly ; and Walpole being driven from power in 
1742, the king, notwithstanding his hatred of Pitt, 
found it necessai-y, four yearn later, to allow of his 
admission to a subordinate place in the Broad 
Bottom administration ; subsequently he was ap- 
pointed to the lucrative office of paymaster-general. 
The Duchess of Marlborough, pleased with his 
patriotism and powere of oratory, left him £10,000 ; 
and later. Sir William Pynsent, struck with simflar 
admiration, left him his whole property, amounting 
to some £3000 a year, and including what became 
the family place of the Pitts in Somersetshire. In 
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1755, wlien Hemy Fox (afterwards Lord Holland) , 
was made secretary of state, finding himself opiJosed 
to the foreign policy of the new minister, Pitt 
resigned office as paymaster. In the following 
year, when the king, unwillingly acceding to 
popular demands, hail to dismiss Fox, Pitt hecame 
nominally secretaiy of state, hut was virtually 
liremier. He immediately heg'an to put into exe- 
cution his own plan of caiTjun" on the war with 
France, and inaugurating a hrilliantly successful 
foreign policy. He raisecl the militia and strength- 
ened the naval power ; hut the king’s old enmity 
and Gennan predilections led him to oppose Pitt’s 
policy, Avho thereupon resigned office in April 1757, 
but was recalled in June, in obedience to the loud 
demands of the people. 

Now lirmly established in power, Pitt’s war 
policy was characterised by unusual vigour and 
sagacity. Success returned to the British amis. 
French armies were beaten ever>-where by Britain 
and her allies — in India, in Africa, in Canada, on 
the Rhine — and British fleets drove the few French 
ships they did not capture or destroy from almost 
every sea. But the prime mover of rtW tirese \wi\- 
liant victories found himself compelled to resign | 
(1761), when, on the accession of George III., and j 
owing to the influence of Lord Bute, an attempt 
was made to introduce a vacillating policy into 
the government ; his immediate cause of resignation 
being the refusal of the majoritj- of the cabinet to 
declare war with Spain, which Pitt, foreseeing as 
imnrinent, wished to commence before the Spaniards 
were thoroughly prepared. As some recompense 
for his important setvices Pitt received a pension of 
£3000 a year ; and his wife, sister of George Gren- 
ville, was created Baroness Chatham. Until 1766 
Pitt remained out of office, not ofiering a factious 
opposition to "overament, but employing all his 
eloquence to defeat some of its most obnoxious 
measures. In that year he received the royal com- 
mands to form a ministiy. He undertook the task, 
choosing for himself — to the astonishment of the 
public, and the sacrifice, to a considerable extent, 
of his popularity— -the almost sinecure office of 
Privy Seal, with a .seat in the House of Lords as 
Viscount Pitt and Earl of Chatham. Ill-health 
prevented Chatham from taking anj- active part in 
this ministiy, of which he was nominally the head, 
and which was weak and embairassed throughout, 
and he resigned in 1768, to hold office no more. 
He did not, however, cease to take an interest in 
public affairs. He spoke strongly against the 
arbitrary and harsh policy of government towards 
the American colonies, and warmly urged an 
amicable settlement of the diflerenees. But when, 
America having entered into treaty with France, 
it was proposed by the Duke of Richmond to re- 
move the ministere, and make peace on any terms, 
ill though he was, Chatham came down to the 
House of Lords. In a powerful address he pro- 
tested against the implied prostration of Britain 
before the throne of the Bourbons, and declared 
that war, with whatever issue, would be prefer- 
able to the proposed terms of peace. This 
address secured a majority against the motion, 
and the war was continued. But it was the 
orator’s last effort; for, exhausted by speaking, 
on rising again to reply to a query addressed 
to him by the Duke of Richmond, his physical 
jiowors suddenly failed, he fell back into the 
arms of his friends, and was earned by his second 
son, M illiam, le.=s than five veare later him- 
self prime-Tuinister, from the House. He died 
hlay 11, 177S. He was honoured with a public 
funeral in IVe-stminster Abbey, wliere a statue was 
al'O erected to hi.s memory at the public expense ; 
and in addition, goveniment voted £20,000 to p.ay 
hi" debts, and conferred a jiension of £4000 a year 


,011 his descendants. Chatham’s iiersonal apj)ear- 
aiice was dignified and imposing, and combined 
with a voice of the most magnificent compass, 
added greatlv to the attractions of Ids oratorv, 
which was of the most powerful kind. It is said 
that even his whispers were, when he pleased, dis- 
tinctly heard outside the House in the lobby. His 
upright and irreproachable char.acter dem.anded the 
admiration of his enemies; but his affectedness 
.and haughtiness not unfrequently disgusted his 
friends, and pride rather than principle seems to 
iiave actuated his couree at some important con- 
junctures of his life. He had, however, an intense 
love of country ; the grand object of ids ambition 
being to malfe his native land safe against all 
ccmtingencies, and powerful .among nations. See 
his Life by F. Thackeray (2 vols. 1827), and his- 
Correspondence (4 vols. 1838-40). 

Clinthnm Islands, a small group in the 
Pacific, lying 360 miles E. of New Zealand, to 
which they politically belong. They .are the anti- 
jiodes of Toulouse in France. There are three 
[ islands — of whicli the largest, Chatham Island, is 
. ^>5 miles long — ami some rocky isiets. Totai art-a, 

I 375 sq. m. ; pop. (1886) 394, of whom 159 were 
1 Maoris, and 36 Morioris or aborigines. The 
Chatham Islands were discovered in 1791 by Lieu- 
tenant Broughton, of the brig Chatham. A large 
brackish hake occupies the interior of Cluathani 
Island, which is of volcanic origin and hilly. Stock- 
re.aring .and seal-fishing are the chief industries, the 
isl.andeis having in 1886 no fewer that 63,650 sheep 
and 670 c.attle, with which they supply passing 
whalers. Timber of .any size is unknown, so that 
the native canoe is inerely aricker-work bound 
together by cordage of indigenous flax. The Morioris 
numbered 1200 in 1831, when 800 Maoris were 
landed from New Zealand, by whom the former 
were reduced to 90 in nine yearn’ time. 

€hnti, a small leopard-like c.at, smaller than an 
ocelot, found in South America. 

ChAtillou, a town in the French department of 
Cote d’Or, on the Seine, 49 miles NNM. of Dijon. 
A congress of allied sovereigns was held here in 
1814, from Febru.ary 5 to IMarch 19, and opened 
fraitless negotiations with Napoleon respecting 
conditions of peace. Pop. 5120. 

Chat Moss, .a bog in Lancashire, the largest 
in England, 7 miles B. of hlanchester, .and 10 sq. 
1 , 1 . in extent. It is celebrated as having in 1793- 
1800 been the scene of the fust great and success- 
ful efforts for the reclaiming of bogs, largely 
through the instrumentality of Roscoe the his- 
torian, and in 1829 of one of George Stephenson s 
great engineering triumphs in the construction of 
the Liveipool and hlanchester Railway. It is 
very slightly elev.ated above the sea, and from 
20 to 30 feet in depth. Stephenson laid branches 
of trees and hedge-cuttuigs, and in the softest 
places rude hurdles interwoven with heather, on 
the natural surface of the ground, containing inter- 
twined roots of heather and long grass; .a thin 
layer of gravel was then spread above all, and on it 
the sleepers, chairs, and rails were laid in the usual 
manner. Drains were at the same time cut on 
both sides of the line, and in the central part of the 
moss a conduit was formed beneath the lino_^ of 
r.ailway of old tar-banels placed end to end. Not- 
withstanding difficulties whicli eveiy one but him- 
self deemed insuperable, Stephenson constructed 
the portion of 'the line through Ch.at Moss .at .a- 
smaller expense than anv other part of the railway. 
See Bog. 

Chatsworfh, the magnificent seat of the Duke 
of Devonsliire, one of the most splendid priv.ate 
mansions in England, is situated in Derbyshire, on 
1 the Derwent, 25 miles N. by AV. of Derby. The 
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who in 1553 began the old mansion, which, after 
liis death in 1557, was completed by his widow, 
‘ Bess of Hal’d wick,’ aftenvards Countess of Shrews- 
bury. Here Mary, Queen of Scots, was five times 
imprisoned during 1573-Sl. The present edifice in- 
cludes the old Palladian pile built in 1687-1706 by 
the firei Duke of Devon^iire, and the north wing 
added in 1820. Tlie facade is 720 feet long, or with 
the terraces, 1200 feet. TJie building is nearly a 
square, with an inner quadrangle. Cliatsworth is 
famed for its library, and for its pictures and sculp- 
tures by Holbein, Titian, Teniera, Murillo, Rey- 
nolds, Landseer, Canova, Thorwaldsen, Chantrey, 
&c. The gardens and park, lo miles in circuit, offer 
an exquisite variety of hill and dale. They were 
laid out by Loudon and Paxton, and are celebrated 
for their trees, shrubs, rockwork, deer, and water- 
works— only sui-passed by those at Vemailles. The 
conservatory, unrivalled in Europe, covers nearly 
an acre, measures 300 by 145 feet, is 65 feet higli, 
and has 70,000 square feet of glass, with a carriage- 
road through it. Hobbes, the philosopher, lived 
much at Cliatsworth. See Cavendish. 

ChattaliOO'cllCCj a headstream of the Appa- 
lachicola (q.v.). 

Chattanooga^ capital of Hamilton county, 
Tranessee, a shipping centre on the Tennessee 
River, 151 miles SE. of Nashville, with good rail- 
way connections. The town has cotton and other 
manufactories, ironworks, tanneries, and sawmills. 
There was much fighting near here early in the 
civil war. Pop. ( 1870 ) 6093 ; ( 1880 ) 12,892. 

Chattel ( Old Fr. c/iaiet, from Low Lat. capitede, 
meaning the capital or principal sum in a loan ; 
hence goods in general, especially cattle, as dis- 
tinguished from land), in the law of England, is a 
term used to designate any kind of property ■p’hich, 
with reference either to the nature of the subject 
or the character of the interest possessed in it, is 
not freehold. Ownership in personal or movable 
property is generally absolute. Any estate or 
interest in lands and tenements not amounting to 
freehold is a chattel. But as, between property 
thus ‘savouring of realty’ and mere personal 
movables— money, plate, cattle, and the like — 
there was a manifest distinction, chattels were, 
consequently, distinguished into chattels-rcal and 
chattels-pcrsonal. These classes of property differ 
considerably as to the method of holding and trans- 
ferring them and their devolution on death. See 
, Real and Personal Property. 

Chatterer, a significant popular name, often 
applied to the birds of a small family (Ampelidre) 
of finch-like Perching birds ( Insessores ). The short 
broad beak with only a hint of a hook, the soft 
plumage, and tolerably long wings are character- 
istics of the family. Only about nine species, of 
small size, are known, and confined to the warmer 
parts of the nearctic and paloearctic regions. The 
Bohemian "Waxwing (Anipelis garruliis), living in 
the north of Europe, Asia, and America, but com- 
ing south in winter, sonietimes in vast numbers, 
and the Cedar Bird of America are the best-known 
examples. See "Waxwing. 

Chatterton. Tho-was, was born at Bristol, 
20th November 1752. His father, a sub-chanter in 
the cathedral, and master of a charity school, ’U’as 
a roystering fellow, yet a lover of books and coins, 
a dabbler in magic; he had died in the August 
before the poet was born. The mother, a poor 
schoolmistress and needlewoman, brought up her 
hoj' and his sister beneath the shadow of St Mary 
Redcliffe, that glorious church where their fore- 
fathers had been sextons since the days of Eliza- 
beth. He seemed a dull, dreamy child till his 
seventh year ; then he ' fell in love ’ with an old 


illuminated music folio, and, quickly leai-nino- to 
lead from a black-letter Bible, began to devour 
book- that fell in his way. He was a scholar 
of Colston’s bluecoat hospital from 1760 till 1767, 
and then he was bound apprentice to Lambert, an 
attorney. In December 1762 he uTOte his first 
poem, On the Last Epiphany ; in the summer of 
1764, the first of in's pseudo-antiques, Eh'nonr and 
Jnga, which imposed on the junior usher of his 
school, and which he professed to have got from 
Canynge's Coffer in the muniment room of St 
Mary’s. Next, early in 176’?, for one Burgum, a 


in 1768 he hoaxed the whole city with a descrip- 
tion, ‘from an old manuscript,’ of the opening of 
Bristol Bridge in 1248. 

His life at Lambert’s was a sordid one ; he slept 
with the footboy, and took his meals in the kitchen. 
Yet, his duties over — and he discharged them 
well — he had ample leisure for his darling studies, 
poetry, history, lieraldrj', music, antiquities. An 
attempt to draw Dodsley had failed, when, in 
March 1769, he sent Horace ^yalpole a ‘ transcript’ 
of The Eysc of Pcynctcynge, leritten by T. Rowlic, 
1469, for Mastre Canynge. M'alpole, ‘quite taken 
in, wrote at once to his unknown correspondent, 
expressing a thousand thanks for the manuscript, 
deploring his ignorance of the ‘Sa.xon language,’ 
and half oft'ering to usher the Rowley poems to the 
world. Back came a fresh batch of manuscript, 
and with it a sketch of Chatterton’s own histoi-j’’. 
The poems, however, being shown to Mason and 
Graj', were pronounced by them to be forgeries ; 
and Walpole^s next letter was a letter of advice, 
to stick to his calling, that so, ‘ when he should 
hare made a fortune, he might unhend himself 
with the studies consonant to his inclinations.’ A 
curt request for the retura of the MSS. lay six weeks 
unanswered during Walpole’s absence iii Paris. A 
second, still curter ; and, ‘ snapping up poems and 
letters,’ Walpole • ‘ retmned both to him, and 
thought no more of him or them ’—until, two years 
after. Goldsmith told him of Chatterton’s death. 

Was it jest or grim earnest, a boj'isli freak or a 
suicide’s farewell, that ‘ Last Will and Testament 
of Thomas Chatterton . . . executed in tlie pres- 
ence of Omniscience this 14th of Aiiril 1770?’ 
Anyhow, falling into his master’s hands, it pro- 
cured the hasty cancelling of his indentures ; and 
ten days later the boy quitted Bristol for London. 
There lie arrived with his poems, and perhaps five 
guineas in his pocket, and lodged first at one 
Walmsley’s, a plasterer, in Shoreditch ; next, from 
the middle of June, at Brooke Street, Holborn. 
Abstemious, sleepless, he fell to work as with a 
hundred hands, pouring forth satires, squibs, 
stories, political essays, burlett,as, epistles in 
Junius’ style (for ‘Wilkes and liberty’), and the 
matchless Balade of Charitie. For a while his 
prospects seemed golden. The publishers spoke 
him fair ; lie obtained an intenriew with the Lord 
Mayor Beckford ; in the firet two months he earned 
eleven guineas (at the rate of from a farthing to 
twopence a line) ; and he sent home glowing letters, 
with a box of presents for his mother and sister. 
Then Beckfoid died; the ‘patriotic’ publishers 
took fright; the dead season set in ; he had over- 
stocked tlie market with unpaid wares ; a last 
desperate application failed for the post of surgeon 
to a Bristol slaver. He was penniless, starving, yet 
too proud to accept the meal his landladv offered 
him, when, on 24th August 1770, he locked himself 
into his garret, tore up his papere, and was found 
the next morning dead — poisoned with arsenic. 
They buried him in the paupers’ pit of the Shoe 
Lane ^Yorkhouse, a site usurped fifty-six years 
later by Farriiigdon Market. 
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For eighty years the Itowley controversy Avas 
wa^ecl 'N\'ith no less hittemess than ignoranc^the 
Rowleyans including Jacob Brj^ant (1781), Dean 
Jyinies (1782), and Dr S, K. Maitland (1857) ; the 
anti-Ron-leyans, Tyrwhitt (1777-82) and Warton 
(1778-82). The subject was once and for ever 
laid to rest by Professor Skeat in his edition of 
Chattcrton’s Poetical Works (2 vols. 1875 ). Vol. i. 
contains Chatterton’s acknowledged poems, /8 in 
number ; vol. ii. the 43 Rowley poems, with an 
essay thereon by the editor. Almost unconsciously 
the learned professor establishes Chatterton’s won- 
drous originality. Theft from an unknown poet ?— 
there is not ‘ the slightest indication that Chatter- 
ton had ever seen a MS. of early date. ’ Indebted- 
ness to Chaucer ?— he had ‘ read very little of this 
excellent author. ... If he had really taken pains 
to read and studtj Chaucer, or Lydgate, or any old 
author earlier than the age of Spenser, the Rowley 
Poems would have been very different. They 
would then have home some resemblance to the 
language of the loth centuiy, whereas they are 
rather less like the literature of that period than of 
any other, . . . The metres are mostly UTong, the 
rimes are sometimes faulty ; the words [taken 
mostly from Kersey’s Dictionarj^, and 93 per cent, 
of them misused] are uTongly coined, or have the 
wrong number of S3'llables ; and the phrases often 
involve anachronisms, or, occasionallj', plagiarisms.' 
These last from such recent poets as Dryden and 
Gray — from the former of whom he boldly stole the 
line, ‘ And tears began to flow ; ’ from the latter 
adapted the conception, ‘ closed his eyes in endless 
(everlasting) night.’ 

‘ An owl mangling a poor dead nightingale,’ said 
Coleridge of Dean Milles ; the words apply to many 
more critics of Chatterton. There are those among 
them whose patronising praise and commonplace 
censure enable us to fern how Chatterton was 
worsted in life’s battle, why he blew up the ship 
sooner than strike his colours. Others there are— 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Rossetti— whose 
precious tributes attest the boy-poet’s divinity. 
Ro man can tell what Cliatterton might have done ; 
what he did do is patent to eveiy one. Had Sliake- 
speare died, or Dlilton, in his eighteenth j'ear, or 
even Keats, the world had never heard of their 
e.xistence. But he, a lad, with chances infinitely 
less than theirs, had written his name by then so 
high in Fame’s temple, that purblind pilgrims must 
accept his achievement on hearsay. If he had lived 
to be famous, the fraud of the ‘ poet-priest Rowley ’ 
would not, belike, have been more hardly blamed 
than that of_ ‘ Jedediah Cleislibotliani.’ As it. is, 
the conscientious critics have found it less difficult 
to dilate on Chatterton’s pride and scepticism, his 
vices and deceit, nay, on the meteorology of 1770, 
than to master the difficult Rowleyan dialect, and 
to gauge the genius of this nuisling‘of medievalism, 
this harbinger of the Renascence of Wonder, to use 
Mr Theodore Watts’s definition of the neo-Romantic 
movement. For Mr M’'atts it was resen-ed to point 
out Cliatterton’s metrical inventiveness, and liLs ‘un- 
deniable influence, both as to spirit and as to form, 
upon the revival in the 19th century of the romantic 
temper — that temper, without which English 
poetry can scarcely perhaps hold a place at all wlien 
challenged in a court of univemal criticism. . . . 
As a youtliful poet showing that power of artistic 
self-ctracement which is generally found to be in- 
compatible with the eager energies of poetic j’outli 
— as .a producer, that is to saj', of work purely 
artistic and in its highest reaches unadulterated by 
lyric egotism— the author of the Rowley Poems (if 
we leave out of consideration the acknowledged 
poems), however inferior to Keats in point of 
sheer beauty, stands alongside him in our litera- 
ture, and stands with him alone.’ 


See Mr Watts’s essay in voL iii. oiWavUi English Pods 
(1880); Sir Herbert Croft’s Love and Madness (itm)- 
and the Lives of Chatterton by Dix ( 1837 ), Dr Daniel, 
Wilson (1SG9), and Professor Masson (1874). 

Chaucer, Geoffeev. The date 1328 for 
Chaucer’s birth is now justlj' rejected as having no 
authority and being quite incompatible vrith some 
ascertained facts of his later life. There can be little 
doubt he was bom in or about 1340. He was the 
son of John Chaucer by his second wife Agnes, of 
unknown surname, a niece of one Hamo de Copton. 
(His fii-st wife, Joan de Esthalle, was certainly 
living as late as 1331.) This John Chaucer was 
son of Robert Chaucer, of Ipswich and London, so 
that the poet’s family can be traced to the eastem 
counties. John Chaucer was a vintner and a taveni- 
keeper, and may perhaps be identified with the 
ifohn Chaucer who was deputy to the king’s butler 
in the port of Southampton in 1348, and ‘seems 
afterwards to have held the same situation in the 
•port of London.’ John's house Avas in Thames 
Street by Walbrook, at or near the foot of Dow- 
gate Hill ; and there Ave maj’ Avell suppose the 
future poet Avas born. 

Of his boj’hood Ave knoAv nothing. There AA'ere 
good schools in London then as noAA’ — e.g. Paul’s 
Cathedral School and Anthony’s, and Chaucer 
probably' Avas sent to one of them. At a later period 
the A'ariety and the minuteness of his knoAA’leclge 
are remarkable, and Ave knoAv that he AA’as an assid- 
uous student. Likely enough his studious habits 
AA’ere more or less fomied and the basis of his knoAV- 
ledge laid in his early days. It is possible he may 
liaA’e gone to Oxford or to Cambridge, but there is 
no evidence of value on this point. In his Avorks 
he shoAA’s some acquaintance Avith both universities ; 
but this may have been picked up incidentally. 
What is certain is that in 1357 ancf 1358 he Avas a 
page in the service of Elizabeth, Countess of Ulster, 
Avife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence. From that ser- 
vice he Avould seem to have been presently trans- 
fen’ed to the king's household. In 1359 he flirt 
‘ bore arms.’ He served in the campaign in France 
in that j’ear — a campaign famous for the bitter 
sufferings Ai’liich the En^ish annj’ had to endure. 
Chaucer Avas taken prisoner at Retiers in Brittany, 
but AA’as presently’ ransomed, the king contributing 
£16 toAvards the required amount. 

And noAv aa’c lose sight of Chaucer for some eight 
years. His father died in 1366, and his mother soon 
after married one BartholomeAV Attechapel; but 
of Geoffrey’ no mention has y’et been found till 1367, 
Avhen the king grants him a pension for life, ‘ or 
until Ave shall think it right to make some other 
order to suit his condition.’ He is described as 
‘dilectus A’alettus noster’ ( ‘ our beloA’ed j’eoman’), 
and in an Issue Roll as ‘ unus A’alettorum camera: 
regis’ ( ' one of the yeomen of the king’s chamber’). 
It seems fairly’ certain that bj’ this time Chaucer 
Avas manied. In 1366 one Philippa Chaucer 
appears amongst the ladies of the queen’s bed- 
chfimber, and there is no good reason for doubting 
th-at this. AA’as the poet's Avife. Her maiden name 
AA’as in all probability Roet. It is comnionly sup- 
posed that she Avas the daughter of Sir Payne 
Roet of Hainault and king-at-arms of Guienne, and 
so the sister of Katherine aa’Iio mamed_ Sir Hugh 
Sivinford, and aftenr’ards became the mistress and 
ei’entually the Avife of John of Gaunt. After the 
queen’s death in 1369 she passed into the house- 
hold in Avhich her sister avos such an important 
figure, and A’ei’j’ likely’ remained there till her death 
in 1387. She gaA’e birth, it Avould seem about 1362 
or 1363, to Thomas, a noticeable pereonage in the 
Hou.se of Commons in the folloAving century’ ; prob- 
ably’ to Elizabeth {circa 1365), for Avhose novitiate 
at the Abbey of Barking John of Gaunt paid some 
£30 in 1381, and to Leivis, bora in the same j’car in 
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-which his sister was admitted at Barking, for whom 
his father wrote some ten years later a treatise on 
the Astrolabe. But the whole matter of Chaucer’s 
married life is involved in much obscurity. It is in 
evidence that when die was certainly mai'ried he 
speaks' of himself several times as one unblessed 
with love’s favour; nor can these e.vpressions be 
explained away as being dramatic and not auto- 
biogi^hical. The picture he draws of himself in 
the Ifotise of Fame, a poem undoubtedly written 
after his marriage, is assuredly that of a forlorn 
bachelor. On the whole, we' believe him to have 
married about 1360, and that for some reason or 
other not at present discovered, if ever to be, his 
married life was disturbed and unhappy.. 

In the year 1369 Chaucer comes certainly before 
us as a poet, with his Death of Blanche the Duchess. 
This is not probably his first writing ; but it is 
highly important, because the date of it is exactly 
fixed by the subject. It laments the death of the 
Lady Blanche, the first wife of John of Gaunt, which 
took place in September 1369. It is in many ways 
a crade composition, and a sufficient proof that 
Chaucer’s art was, like that of many of the greatest 
masters, not precocious but of slow growth. But 
even so’ it illustrates his great gift of style, and 
gives satisfactory promise of his future excellence. 

The following years of Chaucer’s life exhibit him 
to us both as a much-employed man of business 
and as a rapidly developing man of letters. In 
1370 he went abroad on tlie king’s service ; in 
1372-73 on a royal mission to Ital3'' — to Genoa, Pisa, 
Florence ; in 1376, abroad, it is not known where ; 
in 1377, to Flanders and to France ; in 1378, to 
Italy again. Thus he seems to have been highly 
valued as a commissioner and a diplomatist. Mean- 
while in 1374 he was appointed Comptroller of the 
Customs and Subsidy of IVools, Skins, and Tanned 
Hides in the port of London ; in 1382, Comptroller 
of the Petty Customs ; and in 1385 he was allowed 
to nominate a permanent deputy — a most important 
concession, as uy the terms of his appointment he 
was, like his predecessors, to write the rolls of his 
office with his own hand and to be continually 
present. Nor were other marks of roj'al and of 
ducal favour wanting. In 1374, on St George’s 
day, the king granted him a pitcher of wine daily, 
to be received in the port of London from the hands 
of the king’s butler. In the same j'ear John of 
Gaunt confeiTed on him a pension of £10 for life for 
the good service rendered by him and his wife 
Philippa to the duke, to his consort (the duke’s 
second wife, Constance, daughter ot Peter the 
Cruel, married in 1371), and to his mother the 
queen. In 1375 he received from the crown the 
custody of the lands and person of Edmond Staple- 
gate of Kent, which brought him in £104 (well over 
£1000 of our money), and the custody of some pro- 
perty at Soles, also in Kent. In 1386 he was elected 
a knight of the shire for Kent. These were Chaucer’s 
most prosperous years in an income-making sense. 

To turn to his literary work during these years, 
the following writings certainly belong to the period 
between 1369 and 1387 — i.e. between the composition 
of The Book of the Duchess, and that ot the Pro- 
logue to The Canterbury Tales — and were probably 
produced in the order in which they are here named : 
The Assembly of Fowls, The House of Fame, Troihis 
and Cressida, and The Legend of Good Women; 
and besides these in unascertained order the Tale 
of Griselda (afterwards assigned to one of the 
Canterbury pilgidms — the Clerk), the Tale of Con- 
stance ( afterwards assigned to the Man of Law ), the 
Legend of the IMartyred Christian Boy ( afterwards 
assigned to the Prioress), the Legend of Saint 
Cecilia (afterwards assigned to the Second Nun), 
and the Story of Palanion and Arcite in its first 
shape (afterwards rewritten and assigned to the 


Knight). None of these pieces represents the poet’s 
genius in all its fullness or its maturity ; thev' ex- 
hibit its gradual expansion and growth. As we see 
Chaucer in these he is not yet completely master of 
hmiself, or wholly satisfied with the instruments at 
his command — e.g. with the metrical forms then 
current around him. B^^ far the most important 
influence acting upon him during this middle period 
of his literary life was the influence of Italy ; and 
■ in this respect his going to Genoa in 1372, as 
alreadj’^ mentioned, had an importance other than 
commercial or political. That was a journey that 
made an epoch in his artistic development. It 
introduced him to poetry in its noblest medieval 
shape, and in one of the noblest shapes it has ever 
assumed in any age. Chaucer seems to have felt 
deeplj; tlie greatness of Dante. He appreciated 
worthilj' the works of Petrarch and Boccaccio ; but 
to the credit of his judgment, it was Dante that 
most profoundly impressed him. The Assembly of 
Fowls and The Home of Fame largely reflect this 
impression, the latter so closely that Lydgate, 
as Professor Skeat points out, speaks of it as 
‘Daunt in English.’ Much of his subject-matter 
he derived from his great Italian contemporaries, 
especially from Boccaccio. Thus the Keeve’s Tale, 
tlie Franklin’s, and the Shipman’s are all to be 
found in the Decameron ; Troihis and Cressida is to 
a considerable extent a translation of Boccaccio’s 
Filostrato ; and the stoiy of Palamon and Arcite 
is based upon that poet’s Teseide. The tale of 
Griselda is taken from a Latin letter of Petrarch’s, 
to whom Chaucer acknowledges his obligation 
in the Clerk’s Prologue. Oddly enough, he never 
mentions Boccaccio. In one passage in Troilus 
and Cressida he would seem to denote him by the 
name of Lollius; but certainly in another, Avhen 
he speaks of ‘ mine author called Lollius,’ he de- 
notes Petrarch, for he proceeds to give a version 
of one of Petrarch’s sonnets. Dante he mentions 
by name several times. AVith both Petrarch and 
Boccaccio it is probable that he was personally 
acquainted. Boccaccio was living at or near Flor- 
ence when Chaucer was there in 1372, and Petrarch 
near Padua, onlj' some 120 miles awaj-. Certainly 
what is said in the Clerk’s Prologue points to an 
actual meeting with Petrarch. 

However this may be, the influence of the Italian 
poets on Chaucer is bej’ond question. Nor is it to 
be measured by what he bonowed in the way 
of plot or incident or expression. It was far 
profounder than such debts might suggest. It 
recreated' him as an artist, giving him a new 
and loftier conception of artistic form and beauty. 
This regeneration is soon visible in the improve- 
ment of his style — in its growing dignitj' and 
shapeliness. It is strikingly indicated bj' his 
metrical progress. The old four-accented couplet 
seems to Iiim ‘ light and lewd ; ’ he needs soine- 
thing weightier and statelier. He does not satisfy 
this need b}' importing the favourite Italian metres. 
■The sonnet fomi does not appear in anj' extant 
work of his, though conceivably he maj' have 
attempted it. The terza rima he does seem to 
liave essaj'^ed, as Professor Skeat has been the 
first to notice ; but he did not take to it, or it 
to him. AABiat he did was to imitate not the lettp 
but the spirit of the Italian masters. And in 
the heroic heptastich, and presently in the heroic 
couplet, he found metrical forms that satisfied the 
highest ideal. The crowning work of the middle 
period of his life is certainly Troilus and Cressida — 
a work in which the abundant wealth of his genius 
is lavi.shlj' displayed. Probablj- about the year 
1384, when his official duties were so considerablj' 
lightened, Chaucer, now a complete master of the 
poetic craft, began to seek for some gi-eat subject. 
The firet selection he made proved unsatisfactory ; 
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it WAS thd IjCffcitd of Good The Prolo^ie 

to this famous fragment is an admirable piece of 
-n-riting ; but the theme was soon felt to be weaii- 
'somely monotonous, and was abandoned. His 
second choice "vvas happier, as it ^ pl'o^dded full 
scope for his various powei-s — for his humour and 
his dramatic faculty, as well as^ for liis pathos 
and more purely poetical gift. This was the Can- 
terbun' Pilgiimage. 

But before that final choice was made, having 
been suggested probably by an actual journey to 
St Thomas’s shrine, some strange reverees of fortune 
had befallen Chaucer. About the close of the year 
1380 he was deprived of both his places in the civil 
service ; and from this time to very nearly the end 
of liis life, with slight intermissions, things went 
ill with him. The cause of his dismissal is obscure ; 
possibly he was involved in the intrigues that 
disturbed and disordered the court in the reign 
of King Richard II. ; possibly also there was some 
genuine dissatisfaction with the Avay in which his 
official work had been or was being perfomied. In 
1389 he received a new appointment — he was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the King’s Works at the palace of 
\Yestminster, Tower of London, castle of Berk- 
hamstead, the king’s manors of Kennington, 
Eltham, Clarendon, Sheen, Byfleet, Langley, and 
Feckenham, and elsewhere, in this case, too, being 
allowed to nominate a deputy ; but his previous 
fate seems to have pursued him. Two years after- 
wards we find him superoeded by one John Gedney. 
It was during this term of office that he went 
through the odd experience of being robbed twice 
in one day. What glimpses we have of him in the 
succeeding years show him in perpetual impecuni- 
osity and distress. It seems fairly clear that thrift 
was not one of his virtues. No sort of provision 
seems to have been niade against a ‘rainy clay;’ and 
now came many rainy days. For some two years 
he had to subsist as best he might on John of 
Gaunt’s pension of £10, his salaty as one of the 
forestei-s of North Petherton Park, Somereetshire, 
and whatever wages, if any, were paid him as a 
king’s esquire. In 1394 King Richard granted him 
a pension of £20 for life; but the advances of pay- 
ment he applies for in the following year, and again 
and again later on, and otlier signs, such as the 
issue on his behalf of letteis of protection from 
arrest for debt, sufficiently indicate his unpros- 
perous condition. An improvement canle with the 
accession to tlie throne of the son of his old friend 
and patron John of Gaunt. In October 1399, King 
Henry IV. granted him a pension of 40 marks 
(£26, 13s. 4d.). This would raise his income to at 
least £500 a year of our money. Ancl we may 
believe his few remaining montlis were spent in 
comfort. The following Christmas he took a lease 
for 53 years, at an annual vent of £2, 13s. 4d., 
of a house situated in the garden of the Lady 
Chapel, Westminster, the site now of what is 
commonly known as Henry VII. ’s Chapel. But 
the end was near. Our last trace of him is the 
])ayment of a pension inst.alment in June 1400, 
made not to him personally, but to one Henry 
Somere in his boh.alfT Before' the close of the cen- 
tujy, of which he was in England the supreme 
literary gloiy, he was laid in that part of the abbey 
which through his burial there c.ame afterwards to 
lie called the Poet’s Comer. His tombstone says 
he died October 25, 1400 ; and though the present 
tomb dates only from the IGth century, it prob.ably 
pcrjietiiates j^oine older inscription. 

In spite of all his reverses .and troubles, it w.as 
during this last period of his life that Chaucer's 
genius shone brightest. 

A nifiTj- lirart rocs all the dav; 

Your sad tires in a inilc-a. 

Having formed a design tliat permitted the full 


expression of his abundant .and many-sided genius, 
he vigorously pursued it amidst the darkness that 
overclouded him. The design was indeed too huge 
for completion ; and no doubt for aU his vigour and 
buoyancj’ his troubles interfered with his progress. 
Moreover he was approaching or had reached what 
amidst the unhe.alfliy w.ays and conditions of medi- 
ev.al life was accounted old age. _ Hence his work 
remains but a fragment; but it is a fragment of 
large and splendid dimensions, consisting of parts 
that are admirably finished wholes, each one of 
which illustrates some special feature of the poet’s 
versatile mind and art, and justifies and insures 
his Jfame. His greatest achievement is the Pro- 
logue to the Cantcrhut-ij Talcs, which for its variety, 
Immour, gi'ace, reality, and comprehensiveness is, 
as a piece of descriptive writing, unique in English 
literature — unique in all litei-ature indeed. It por- 
trays for ns the society of the later middle .ages in 
unfading coloure, and historically as well as artistic- 
ally is of inestimable excellence and value. Chaucer 
is in order of time the first great poet of the English 
race, if the term English m.aj^ ue used as distin- 
guished f)om Anglo-Saxon ; .and in order of merit 
he is amongst the first oi ail our poets. It migiit 
indeed be disputed whether he does not deserve the 
place next to Shalcespe.are. In the middle ages in 
England he stands supreme, with neither equal nor 
second. 

See Tyrwhitt’s IiHroduciori/ Discourse to the Canierhurtf 
Tales (1775-78) ; Nicoles’ Life of Chaucer in the Aldine 
Edition; Bernard Ten Brink’s Chaucer-StiuUen (voL L 
1870) ; the Ch.aucer volumes in the Clarendon Press 
series; and Professor Child’s Ol/servations on thcLanffuaae 
of ChaiKcr and Gojcer, of wliich distinguished work a full 
account is given, with much other import.ant matter, by Mr 
A. J. Ellis in the fourth chanter of his Early EnglishEro- 
nunciaiion. As to Chaucers language and the dialect to 
which it belongs — vis. the East llfidland vjiriety of middle 
English, much help will he found in the Clarendon Piess 
volumes of Dr Moi-ris and of Professor Slieat ; editions of 
the Prologue and three of the teles, issued by IV & B. 
Chambers ; Sweet’s Middle English Primers ; and in Ten 
Brink’s Chaucer's Sprache und Vershunst (1884). Evalu- 
able to the Chaucer student is Dr Furnivall’s Six-text 
Print of the Canic7-bury Tales, and the other issues of 
the Cliaucer Society. A Concordance is bemg prepaied 
by members of the same society. It must be noted that 
many works have been ascribed to Chaucer, and are rtill 
printed in popular editions, th.at are certainly not his — 
e.g. The Court of Love, Chauce>'’s Dream, The Complaint 
of the Blach Knight, The Cuckoo and Nightingale, The 
Floicer and the Leaf and in aU probability the extant 
Bomaunt of the Bose. 

Por criticism of the poetry, see "Ward’s CliaKcer in the 
‘ English Men of Letters ’ series ; Morley’s English if'mtcrs 
(vol. iv. in new ed.); "Warton’s History of English 
Poetry; and a fine essay by J. K. Lowell in My Study 
Windows. 

Cliauclc.S-AigiicS5 a town in the French de- 
partment of Cantal, 90 miles S. of Clemiont, with 
four mineral springs, which vaiy in temperature 
from 135° to 177° F. They have the property of 
discharging mease from sheep’s wool, and vast 
nunibere of Heeces are sent hither annually to be 
washed. The waters are also useful iu rheu- 
matism and cutaneous diseases. Pop. 1182. 

_ Chuurtfoiitainc, a Belgian village charmingly 
situated in the valley of the Vesdre, 5 miles S.SE. 
of Lifcge by rail, with mineral springs ( 92° F. ). Pop- 
1552. 

_ CllJlluliferc, a river .and lake of C.anada. The 
river joins the St LauTcnce from the south 7 miles 
above Quebec, and, 24 miles from its mouth, forms 
the celebrated falls of Chaudifere. The lake — 
merely one of the many expansions of the Ottawa 
— has on its right the city ot that name, tlie c.apit.al 
of the Dominion. 

Chaiimcttc, PiEnnE Gaspard, one of the 
French Revolutionists, was bom a shoemaker’-s .son 
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at Nevere in 1763. He was some years a seaman, 
but the opening of the Kevolution found him a clerk 
at Paris. He attached, himself to Camille Des- 
moulins, and soon gained such popularity by his 
e.xtfavagant sansculottism that he was appointed 
procurator of the commune of Paris. In his zeal he 
rejected his own Chiistian name, Pierre, as having 
been sullied bj' saintly associations, and styled 
himself ‘Anaxagoras.’ The institution of the 
tribunal of the Kevolution, the decree for a revolu- 
•tionary army, and the law against suspected 
aristocrats, were lai-gely due to his eflbrts. One 
■ of his proposals was that all Parisians should wear 
sabots, another that the Tuileries and Luxembourg 
gardens should be planted with potatoes. His 
antics in connection with the ‘ worship of reason ’ 
excited the disgust of Robespierre, who devised 
measures for bringing the whole company of actoi-s 
under Hebert to the scafibld. He was executed 
April 13, 179L 

Clianmout, a town in the French department 
of Haute-Mariie, on an elevation (1023 feet above 
sea-level ) between the rivers Marne and Suize, 140 
miles SE. of Paris. There are manufactures of 
gloves, cutlery, &c. In 1814 the allied poweiu 
here bound themselves by treatj' against Napoleon. 
Pop. (1872) 8474; (1886) 12,333. 

Cliauny, a town in the Fi ench department of 
Aisne, 77 miles NNE. of Paris hy raU, partly 
“ • -ygj. Oise. It is an old, rather 

with manufactures of glass, 
beetroot sugar, gloves, iSrc. Pop. 8847. 

ChailSSCS, in the ai'mour of the middle ages, 
from the 12th to the 16th century, were defence- 
.pieces for the legs. Some were made of padded 
and quilted cloth, with metal studs ; some of chain- 
mail ; and some of riveted plates. It was not 
unusual to fasten them by lacing either below the 
knee or behind the leg. The word is used also 
in the general sense of hose, and when armour is 
meant in the Norman romances the phrase is 
chauces da fcr. 

Clliantaiiqiia, a celebrated summer-resort on 
Chautauqua Lake, in a county of the same name 
near the south-west extremity of copyright issa ia u.s. 
the state of New York, is famous by j. b. Lippiacoti 
as the seat of the ‘ Chautauqua compaay. 
Assembly,’ founded in 1874 by John H. Vincent, 
D.D., and Lewis Miller, to provide systematic 
instruction for Sunday-school teachers, together 
with popular lecture courses in literature, science, 
and art. In 1878 the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle was organised. The distinctive 
mission of this ‘ circle ’ is stated to be ‘ to direct the 
reading habits of grown people, both those who 
liave received the best that the educational institu- 
tions can give, and desire to pursue an “ after 
school ” course, and those who for any reason 
failed to receive a college education in early life, 
but who now desire to secure to themselves the 
college student’s general outlook upon the world 
and life, and to develop the habit of close con- 
nected persistent thinking.’ The system compre- 
hends a four years’ course of home reading and 
study, to be pursued under the advisory supervision 
of the officers of the institution, on the completion 
of which diplomas are awarded. Post-graduate 
and special coui'ses are also provided for those who 
desire to prosecute particular branches of studj' 
beyond the limits laid down in the regular course. 
On the tenth anniversary of the Circle’s organisa- 
tion, it was stated that about 200,000 persons, 
scattered througb all parts of the world, belonged 
to the association ; most of them are menrbers of 
local circles formed in accordance with the general 
plan of the scheme for the rrrore efficient prosecu- 
tion of the strrdies. Particulars concerning the 
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Chautauqua Liter-ary and Scientific Circle, with 
directions for forming local circles in connectioir 
therewitlr, iiray be obtained from the secretary of 
the institution at Plainfield, New Jersey. ‘The 
Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts ’ is another 
departmerrt of the work. A faculty of able pro- 
fessors gives instruction by correspondence, and 
after rigid examinations the regtrlar collegiate 
degrees are conferred under charter from the state 
of New York. The Chavtaii^uan, a nragazine of 
large circulation, the organ artd exponent of ‘ The 
Chautauqua Idea,’ is published at Meadville, Pa. 
See F. L. Armstrong’s Chmttavnmi ( Brattleboro, 
1886). 

Lake Charrtauqua is a beautiful sheet of water 
about 20 nriles long, with an average breadtlr of 
2 miles, lying about 700 feet above Lalie Erie, from 
which it is distant 10 miles. The Chairtauqua 
Assembly Grounds, situated rrpoir the northern 
shore of the lake, comprise about 165 acres, con- 
taining over 500 attractive summer cottages, a fine 
hotel, a museum of archaeology, an iimiDhitheatre 
with a seating capacity of over 5000, several halls 
for meetings, and numerous other appliances for 
combining recreation with instruction. Large 
nuinbei-s of students and visitoi-s congregate here in 
the summer season. ‘ Chatauquas,’ more or less on 
the plan of the original, with buildings, lectures, 
&c., have been established in various qiarts of the 
United States. 

Clianvillisinc, a term that has come to mean 
an extravagant and absurd patriotism and pride in 
one’s own countiy, with a corresponding enmity to- 
wards and contempt for foreign nations. It is the 
French equivalent for the Jingoimi of the London 
music-halls after Lord Beaconsfield’s retum from 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878. The origin of tlie 
word is due to Chauvin, the name of a figure in the 
coniedj'' La Cocardc tricolorc ( 1831 ), by the brothei-s. 

I Theodore and Hippolyte Cognard, the action in 
which includes the conquest of Algeria. Chaui-in 
is a young recruit who speaks much, displays great 
courage, and sings several comilets with the re- 
frain : ‘ J’suis Francais, j’suis Chauvin, j’tape sur 
le Bedouin.’ The authore of the comedy, however, 
borrowed the name from that of Nicolas Chauvin, 
an old soldier of Napoleon, well known in his time 
in Paris for his devoted enthusiasm for the 
emperor. Calvin is a Latinised form of the same 
family name. 

CliailX <le Foinls, a town of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Neiichfitel, 18 miles by rail NAY. 
of the cit}’- of that name. It is situated in a bleak 
valley, at an elevation of 3254 feet above the sea, 
and is scattered over a large area, almost every 
cottage being surrounded by a garden. It has for 
two centuries been one of tbe chief seats of the- 
manufacture of watches in the canton. The 
mechanists work chiefly at home, each devoting- 
himself to a particular portion of inachineiy. Pop. 
(1834 ) 6500; (1880) 22,456. 

CLay Root, Choya, or Sayax (Oldcnhmdia 
nmbcllaia), a perennial herb of the order Cin- 
chonacere, cultivated on the Coromandel coast and 
in Java for the sake of its long, orange-coloured 
roots, the bark of which afibrds a beautiful red dye. 

It is the Indian madder. 

Cliazars were a people of the Finnic stock 
known in the 7th centurj- on the shores of the 
Caspian ; in the 9th century their kingdom occu- 
pied the south-east of Russia from the Caspian 
and the A’olga to the Dnieper. Tlieir capital was 
long at Astrakhan, called by them Balandshar. 
Thev were singularly tolerant of all religions, 
Jewish, Christian, an'd ^Moslem ; and a large li.art 
of the nation formally adojited the Jewish faith 
from Jews who fled from the pereecutions of the 
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Emperor Leo. Cyril converted many to ChrLs- 
tianity in the 9th century. The power of the 
ChazaiB was ultimately hroKen in the 12th century 
by the Byzantine emperor's and the Kussians. 

CUazy Epoch, the name given by American 
geologists to that division of Srlmaan time dunng 
which the Chazy limestone of New York, Canada, 
&e. was formed. 

Chcadlc, a market-town in the moorland dis- 
trict of Staffordshire, 14 rrrilgs NNE. of Stafford. 
Lying in a pleasant vale, engirt by wooded hills, it 
has a parish church, reburlt in 1837-38, and a 
Roman Catholic Chirrch, erected in 1846 from 
designs by Pugin, at a cost of £60,000. Pop. of 
par-ish ( 1881 ) 4724. 

Cheating. In the technical language of the 
English law, cheating rrreans the offence of fraudir- 
lently obtaining the property of another by airy 
deceitful or illegal practice short of felony, but in 
such a way that the public interest may possibly 
be affected. In order to eonstitrrte clreating, the 
fraud mirst be of such a kind that it could not 
be guarded against by common prudence. Cheat- 
ing, in this sense, is an offence at common law, and 
indictable, which is not the case with imposition in 
a private transaction. The law of Scotland has no 
such distinction. The following are instances of 
cheating : Selling by a false weight or measure 
( which IS also a statutory offence under the Weights 
and Measures Act, 1878); selling unwholesome 
bread as if it were wholesome. Cheating seems, 
therefore, to be distinguished from obtaining pro- 
perty or credit on false pretences by the absence of 
any definite false statement. Cheating is also 
tephnically used in connection with frauds at play 
with cards or dice, but is popularly applied to almost 
every form of fraud. In Scots law, cheating is 
generally prosecuted under the name of falsehood, 
fraud, and wilful imposition, and has by one 
authority been called practical cheating, as distin- 
guished from those cases in which a spoken or 
written false pretence occurs. See Fraud, False 
Pretences. 

Clieckcrberry. See Wintergreen. 
Chccquy, or Checky, in Heraldry, a term 
applied to a field or charge divided into small 

squares by trans- 

■ verse perpendicu- 

— ~ ' ~ horizontal 

fj— ] 'lne.s. Checquy or 

\~ I j I ri~ \ ^UI and azure is the 

\1 I I I I / \ coatofVennandois 

\J. I I / -/ in France, and of 

\4-D/ \ ■ / Warren, Earl of 

nJ' Surrey, in Eng- 

ni -n m land. The weU- 

Checquy. Fess Checquy. ^oat of the 

Scottish family of 
Stewart, or, a fess checquy azure and argent, is 
allusive to the checkers of the Steward’s board, by 
which money computations were in old times made. 

Cheddar, a village in Somersetshire, on the 
south side of the Mendip Hills, 214 miles SSW. of 
Bristol by rail. It lies at the entrance of a deep 
rocky gorge, nearly 1 mile long, whose stupendous 
hmestone clifls contain caverns — one 300 feet Ion" 
-^filled with fantastic stalactites and staLagmite^ 
For the famous Cheddar cheese, originally made 
here, see Cheese. Pop. of parish ( 1881 ) 2366. 

Chcdu'ba{or Man-aim^'), a well-wooded i.sland 
of Arakan, in the Bay of Bengal, with an area of 
240 sq. m., and a pop. (1881 ) of 23,807. The soil is 
fertile, nee and tobacco being the chief crops ; and 
petroleum is found in .several localities. 

CllCC.se is a highly nutritious food substance 
made from milk by elaborate processes which can 
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only be explained in the light of a knowledge of 
science, chiefly chemistry. Cheeses may be rouglily 
divided into two great classes — hard and soft. 
The various English, Scotch, and American cheeses 
belong to the firat class, and are made so that they 
will generally keep for months, and often continue 
to improve in quality. Soft cheeses are those which 
prevail in some parts of the Continent. Many of 
tliem require to be consumed immediately after they 
are manufactured. Their rajud decomposition is 
associated with a strong and to most peoiile an ob- 
jectionable smell. Cheese is made from the solids 
of milk — viz. the casein or cliief albuminoid con- 
stituent, along with the greater part of the cream or 
butter-fat, and much of the mineral ash. In fresh 
milk, which is slightlj’^ alkaline, these substances 
maintain a sort of indescribable union with the 
watery portion and the milk-sn^ar — ^the whole, as 
is well known, being liquid. The presence of an 
acid, or of Rennet (q.v.), counteracts the natural 
affinity of the substances for each other, and the 
bulk of the solids separate out, forming a soft jelly 
in the early stages, leaving the bulk of the water 
containing the sugar as a greenish liquid called 
AVhej' (q.v.). The chemical processes involved are 
as yet only very imperfectly understood. 

Milk in decomposing, as it rapidly does in hot and 
sultry weather, becomes sour in virtue of a natural 
process of fermentation. Rennet induces another 
form of fermentation which does not end when the 
product ceases to be milk, but is carried on in the 
cheese during the period of its ripening or mellow- 
ing. In the early stages of the process of haul 
cheese-making, the incipient acidity which induces 
that condition in milk termed ‘ ripeness,’ aids and 
hastens the action of the rennet. As the work’pro- 
ceeds, and the acidity intensifies, it hardens and 
contracts the curd, giving it a leatheiy character, 
thereby aiding in the expulsion of the whey. _ One 
of the most important matters in cheese-making is 
to watch the development of acidity both in the 
milk and its first product, the curd. If this is 
allowed to go too far, the quality of the cheese 
is seriously injured, and its keeping power is 
reduced. It cracks through becoming too dry 
and brittle. The delicate flavouring oils seem 
to be expelled, and the smell becomes high and 
the taste ‘acrid’ or '‘biting.’ The formation 
of the acid is one of the great helps in cheese- 
making so long as it is kept in due control. If 
the acid develops rapidly, as in hot weather, in a 
temperature winch suits the germs producing it, 
the whole process of manufacture has to be pushed 
on quickly, whereas in cold weather acidity comes 
slowly, and the operator must wait until it has 
come sufficiently. There ai'e several methods 
adopted in inducing acidity. Acid used to be 
largely added, as sour whej' or buttermilk, but 
greater uniformity is got by delaying until natural 
acidity develops. This it cloes most quickly when 
the temperature of the material is kept up near 
to blood-heat. Chilly drauglits paralj’se the active 
organisms producing acidity. 

Heat is communicated to milk or to its products 
in the early stages of cheese-making by two 
methods — either by warming a portion of the milk 
or whey ( though not allowing it to rise much above 
100’ F. — say a limit of 150° F. — as to boil it would 
do injury by changing its constitution), and 
putting it into the main bulk, or by having an 
outer shell of wood to the tin or iron cheese-tub, . 
with a space between into which steam or hot water 
can l)e injected. This arrangement possesses the 
additional advantage of being clean and of .saving 
labour, although the cost of the apparatus is 
greater. M'hcn the temperature of the evenings 
milk requires to be reduced to insure its keeping 
overnight, as in hot weather, cold water can be 
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employed in the same manner as hot \vater or 
steam. 

It n’OuM be niislea<ling to fix definite tempera- 
tures or assume definite rules of any kind in speak- 
ing of the broad principle.s and practices of British 
cheese-making, because there are so many systems 
orhich differ materially in important partieulara. 

A thermometer should be used at all times and 
in all systems. The old method of testing by the 
hand hardly now exists, and certainly not among 
good cbeeseniakers. The ordinary temperatures at 
■which milk is set or steeped vary with the system 
adopted and the temperature of the atmosphere — 
from 80° to 90°, more or less, is the nearest indica- 
tion that it is safe to make. High temperatures 
are used in making eiccj} cheeses, sucli as Cheddais ; 
low temperatures in making shallow cheeses, as tlie 
old-fashioned Dunlops. The Gloucester is a well- 
known variety set at a temperature nearer to 80° 
than 90° F. By setting at too high a temperature 
the curd gets hard and tough, though it needs a 
considerable amount of consistency' if it is to retain 
a symmetrical form in a deep cheese. If worked 
too cold, the curd -is soft and the whey difficult to 
get out of it, the processes of rennet fei-mentation 
and_ acid fermentation do not go on sufficiently, and- 
their work i-s imperfect. In all cases the gieatest 
regularity in method should he maintained from 
day to day. 

After heating, the colouring matter (now almost 
invariably Annatto, q.v.) is put in. This is not 
considered an adulteration, as it is innocuous. 
It in no way improves the quality of the cheese, 
the effect being only upon the colour. All cheeses 
are not coloured, though the practice is widespread. 
Rennet is put in about the same time, and after 
thorough stirring for the purpose of mi.ving these 
added ingredients, as well as for keeping down tlie 
cream, it is left for 40 or 60 minutes. 

Breaking the curd to let out the whey is the next 
process. Ketworks of thin wire, or series of thin 
knives, are passed through it in various diiections 
with great caution, to prevent the curd substance 
being earned off with the whey, which would give 
it a white rather than its natura"! green hue. As the 
curd hardens it is more quickly worked and finally 
broken into small jiarticles, so as to allow the whey 
to escape. The expulsion of the latter is helped 
on by the contraction of the curd, due to the 
gradual increase of acidity. ' Acidity develops 
naturally if time is allowed, but it is judicious to 
hasten it by the addition of warm whey during the 
process of working. Another method of bringing 
about the necessary amount of acidity is to expose 
the curd to tlie air for a time before it is salted. 
Salt, besides giving a flavour, stops the action of 
the acidity in cheese after it has done its work 
of expelling the whey. If allowed to go on, the 
acidity would destroy the cheese by curtailing the 
ripening action of rennet. Excess of salt retards 
the latter process. 

After the curd has been broken thoroughly, on^ 
being allowed to settle so as to drain off the whey, 
it adheres together into an india-rubber-like mass ; 
this is cut and broken up into small pieces by its 
passage through a ‘curd-mill.’ Tlie finest quality 
of daily salt should be used ; the crystals being 
large is an indication of its purity, especially from 
magnesia salts, which give a bitter taste and other- 
wise injure all daily products. The quantity em- 
ployed is, more or less, about 1 lb. of salt to 56 lb. 
of curd diy enough to be made up and put into tlie 
cheese-press. Its amount should vary with the 
degree of acidity and the amount of moisture 
present. In some cases salt is applied wholly or in 
part dry, or as a brine, to the outside of the cheese 
after it has been so far pressed. In very rare cases 
salt is put into the milk before coagulation. 


The curd is finally packed into a ‘cliesset’ or 
press vat, which has as a temporarj' lining a cloth 
of open texture called a ‘cheese-cloth.’. Tlie vat, 
which is a strong wooden or tinned-iron vessel 
with perforations in the sides and bottom to allow 
of the escape of any little surplus moisture, is 
placed in a press, and the cheese subjected gradu- 
ally to a pressure of about one ton. The curd 
Soon assumes the form in which it is to remain as 
a cheese. . For a few daj’s the cloths are taken off 
regularly and changed ; the cheese being turned 
over each time to make it keep its shape. Ripening 
is the next process of importance. Deep cheeses are 
bandaged, and some are covered with cotton cloths 
(caps) made' to fit tightly. They are then placed 
in the curing or ripening room, which should be 
diy, well ventilated, and maintained at an even 
temperature of about 70° F. There the green indi- 
ge.stible and insipid curd changes naturally into 
the sweet, mellow, nutty, and full-flavoured pro- 
duct cheese, which, if taken in moderation, and 
eispecially towards the end of a meal, is an aid 
to digestion. The ripening proce.ss, which is 
also associated with drying and shrinkage of 
about 10 per cent, in weight, varies in length 
from a few weeks to a few months. Acid cheeses 
are soon ready for market, and spoil if kept for 
a long time. "Sweet cheeses are slow in matur- 
ing, and continue to improve even if kept for 
yeara. The tendency in cheese-makin" both in 
Great Britain and in "America has recently been to 
early maturity, the strong inducement being that 
of early returns. 

The Cheddar system of cheese-making, which . 
first originated in Somersetsliire, is, if we embrace 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United States of 
Airrerica, tire rrrost wiclely practised systenr of all. 
Tire old methods have been much altered in recent 
times to suit the terrdency in the market for early 
maturity. The following is an account of the 
system as now practised, with improvements sug- 
gested by American and Canadian experience. 

The cream is removed from the everrirrg’s milk 
after standing ovetTright, and is only returned to 
the full bulk inrrrrediately befor-e putting irr the 
rennet ; the object is to prevent the cream being 
rtrade oilj' by heaturg to a high temper-ature. The 
rennet is added at a temperature ranging from 82’ 
to 88° F., but the nrilk is heated a few degrees 
above the point fixed ujron for steeping, and left to 
ripen. The terrrperature falls to the reqirired point 
meanwhile. The higher range of temperature is 
adopted when the rrrilk is sweet and recently 
di-a-wn from the cow. Low temperatures .suit old 
nrilk or warrrr weather. If the cheese is to be 
marketed within twenty days, enough rennet 
shoirld be added to induce the initial stages of 
coagulation within eight to twelve minutes. After 
this it shoirld be left for twelve to eighteen 
minutes, then breaking begins with the perqren- 
dicular and horizontal cutting knives. It is stirred 
for about fifteen minutes with a hand-rake, and 
the terrrperature afterwards raised to 96°-98° F., 
or even by some up to 102° F. The whole is allowed 
to settle and remain nearly an hour to ‘ cook ’ the 
curd. As soon as the latter is ela.stic enough for 
the particles to retain their independent shapes on 
being gr-asped and squeezed by hand, the bulk of 
the whej' i-s run off. What remains and the curd, 
still in small pieces, are removed bodily from the 
steep-tub or vat, and placed in a flat cooler 
■rrith an inner movable, sparred, false bottom, to 
secure drainage. The vessel is lined with a cheese- 
cloth. On tliis the curd is exposed to the air and 
well worked by hand, so as to press out the whey 
and keep the particles from adhering to one another 
at too early a stage. After being well worked and 
exposed it 'is left to run together, being covered up 
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to preserve heat. It is suhsequently cut, pyecl, 
and left covered wth a cloth for perhaps half an 
hour. The curd then smells and tastes slightly 
acid. It is either milled or put through Harns’s 
stamp lever breaker, '\vhicU cuts ifc into pieces 
finders. It is subsequently wighed, and should 
amount to fully 1 lb. to the gallon of milk, and is 
again exposed to the air to get quit of taints, and 
to toughen before salting, ivhicli should be done 
ivhen a velvety feeling is noticeable. The salt is 
added dn- at three separate times, and -well mixed. 
The cuni is then left to cool down to about 70' F. 
before being put into the vat. Pressure for about 
two and a half days is followed by ripening or 
seasoning. The whole operation of making up the 
curd may be over in five hours, or may take six or 
seven hours, according to circumstances. A good 
Cheddar cheese contains when ripe about 28 per 
cent, of casein, and nearly .84 per cent, both of 
butter .and of moisture. 

Chcsliira Cheeses .are manufactured in Cheshire, 
Staftbrdshire, and Shropshire. In tiieir deep sh.ape 
and also in m.any details of their working they 
resemble Cheddai-s. Setting is done in a square 
covered vat, and after making up thej^ are often put 
into an oven to cook for a night before going to 
mess. In the latter they remain for nearly a week. 
Derbyshire Cheeses ai’e steeped and worked in a 
manner which closelj' corresponds to the Cheshire 
system. The salt, however, is applied externally. 
Gloucester Cheeses are made by a sweet process 
veiy much the s.ame as the Derhyshire process. 
Double and Sinejle Gloucestcrs are identical, with 
the exception of the thickness and the consequent 
rate at which they ripen. After a time they are 
scraped clean and painted with Spanish brown. 
Leicester Cheeses are small and flat, and made by 
a sweet process. They are at first lightly salted, 
but s.alt continues to "ije added externally. They 
take a long time to mature. 

Stilton Cheeses are made mostly in Leicester. 
They used to be double cream cheeses, hut are now 
successfully m.ade of the milk as it comes from the 
cow. The curd is not subjected to pressure like 
that used in m.aking the previously mentioned 
forms. 'While on the shelves ripening it is sup- 
ported by a biind.age, .and during that time the 
characteristic blue mould should form throughout 
its substance. 

Gruyire Cheese, made in the cantou of Fribourg, 
Switzerl.and, is a whole-milk cheese, as .are also the 
Dutch cheeses of Gouda and Edam. The fancy 
cheeses of the Continent, as Camembert, Brie, Roque- 
fort, Limburg, Gorgonzola, &c., command .a high 
retail price in Brittiin bec.ause of their perishable 
nature_ and because their consumption is restricted 
to a limited and we.althy class. Imit.ations li.ave 
been made, but of a spurious and imperfect kind, 
owing to the impossibility of securing the secrets 
of their manufacture. The bro.ad facts are known, 
but not the details. For e.xample, it is quite 
understood that some soft clieeses .are made by 
mixing old .and new curd together. The quality of 
the natur.al p.astures also ailects some, notably the 
Parmesan cheeses from northern Italy. See the 
works on dairying named .at llUTTER ; and Harris’s 
Cheese and Butter Maher's Handbook (1885). 

AMF.UIC.t-X CtlF.ltSF. AXD CnEF.SE-M.\.KIXO.— The 
art of cheesc-raaking in America has undergone 
a ra.lical change. Previous to the c»mi8i.t issa m u.s. 
introduction of the factorj’ system by j. b. un>iucott 
American cheese was pungent in comivuiy. 
flavour and decomposed rapidly. Consequently 
American cheese was not popular in foreign mar- 
kets, and met with a verj' restricted sale. ' Since the 
factory system hn.s been brought to .a high condition 
of excellence, American cheese coiiijietcs favour- 
.ably, in even the English market, with the home- 


made Cheddar, Cheshire, and other popular kinds.’ 
The system practised in American factories is 
an improved Cheddar process, and jivominent 
English experts have at times refeived to the 
American sj-stem as being worthy of imitation in 
English dairies. Under the prevailing sj'stem the 
manufacture of cheese in America (the United 
States and Can.ada) increased more than 100 per 
cent., as the following figures uill show : 



Unit«<l States. 

'C.an.atla, 

Product of Clieese — 

In 1860 

.. 103,663,9271b. 

.. 102,947,382 „ 

none. 

„ 1870 

6,000,000 

f. 18S0 

.. 199,022,984 ,, 

15,000,000 

Number of Factories — 
In 1S51 

1 

none. 

•1 18U0 

S7 

It 

It 1S66 

501 

S5 

u 3870 

946 

75 

.1 1830 

2532 

105 

Exports of Cliecse— 

In 1830 

10,000 lb. 

none. 


,. 1S50 15,000,000 n i' 

„ 1800 23,159,391 .1 ($600,000’s worth 

imported from U.S.) 

„ 1870 49,755,842 lb. 12,000,000 Ib. 

ISSO 129,584,931 n 40,000,000 11 

. Since 1880 up to 1888 the manufacture and 
export of cheese from the United States has 
fallen off, but that from Canada has- incre.ased. 
The decrease in exports from the United St.ates 
li.as been due to the too prevalent adulteration 
of chce.se with oleo-m.arg.arine .and hard oils, 
througii which the quality has fallen off and .an 
unfavonr.able reputation has been acquired, while 
Canadi.an cheese has been kept pure. In 1879 
Canadian cheese can ied off the Sweepst.akes prize 
at the Internation.al E.xhibition held in New York 
against the competition of both United States and 
English cheese. Since 1880 Canadian cheese of the 
best autumn makes has sold in England for more 
than the aver.age English Cheddar. 

The American system of cheese-making has been 
reduced by improved mechanism .and .association in 
the form of the factoiy method to the most eco- 
nomical point. This method of manufacture was a 
growth by necessity rather than a discovery. A 
large daily was divicled by the death of the owner, 
who left three sons. The sons united and_ manu- 
factured their milk .at the old dairy’, .and in time 
ncighboura joined, and the firet factoiy was estab- 
lished in 1851 under the management of the olde.st 
of the three brothers. In couree of time the busi- 
ness incre.ased .and became reduced to a most 
economical basis, while by the employment of 
skilful operatives the quality of the product w.as 
gr,adually raised. The factories were gradually 
enlarged until the milk of 1200 cows could be 
worked up in the largest, and an aver.age f.actory 
received the milk of about 400 cow.s. One Cana- 
dian factoiy m.akes 210,000 lb. of cheese yearly 
from the milk of 1300 cows. 

The curing occupies about three months, the 
temperature of the curing-room being kept at 65° F. 
Gang presses are used, in which a large number of 
chee.ses laid on their sides are pressed at once by 
turning one screw. A common test by whicli the 
ripene.ss of the curd for pressure is determined is 
by touching it with a hot iron, .and when long 
strings are draum from the enrd by the iron, the 
curd is ripe. 

Milk is brought to the factoiy twice daily, and 
is weighed and run into the vat from the deliveiy’ 
window. Tlic milk is either bought by the factory, 
or is worked up at a stated cliarge, or the factory 
is m.an.aged on- the co-oper.ative plan in which tlio 
net proceeds are divideil periodic.ally. Under this 
f.actory system the quality of the cheese is uniform 
and as high as is secured in any well-managed 
private daily. About one-fifth of the cheese pro- 
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<luced in America is made in private dairies in 
Avliich the same system prevails. 

There are several other kinds of cheese made in 
koth factories and private dairies, as Edam ( the round 
Dutch cheese), a small cylindrical cheese similar to 
the English Wiltshire, weighing 10 to 14 lb. ; a flat 
cheese called English daily cheese, similar . to the 
double Gloucester cheese and coloured as highly; a 
few Stilton cheese ; cream cheeses for immediate 
use ; and very good imitations of the European 
Limburger, Schweizer, Neufchatel, Brid, Gouda, 
Camembert ; and some other fanc 5 ’ makes to supply 
the French, German, and other immigrant popula- 
tion. 

The cows used in the cheese dairies in the 
United States and Canada are mostly ‘grade’ 
shorthorns, or native cows improved by crosses of 
shorthorn, Devon, Ayrshire, and Dutch breeds. 
Jersey and Guernsey cows, and the best of the 
higher bred animals, are used for the highest class 
of cheese of the fancy kinds. The profitable ex- 
ploitation of the dairy in America has raised the 
value of lands suitable for grazing cows to an 
average value of nearly 0100 (£20) per acre for the 
fee simple, which is twice as much as that of 
grain farms. The cheese-dairy business iirevails 
mostly in the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Iowa, and Wisconsin, and in the province of 
Ontario, Canada. The cows are chiefly fed upon 
pasturage aided in the latter part of the summer 
by soiling crops, of which maize is almost uni- 
versally cliiefly depended upon. The cheese-making 
season begins in April and continues until Novem- 
ber. See K. A. Willard’s Practical Dairy Hus- 
bandry (1875), L. B. Arnold’s American Dairying 
(1877), and Henry Stewart’s Awicricnn Dairyman's 
Manual. 

Cheese-press. — The most common form is the 
lever press. A powerful steel coil or spring is 
sometimes substituted for the lever. In large 
factories the gang press is employed to preiss a 
large number of cheeses at one time by means of a 
powerful horizontal screw. The old method was 
tiy placing a heavy stone ( hence the name stoning 
•cheese) on the lid of the chesset, or by hanging it 
by a ring fixed to its upper side from the end of a 
wooden beam which acted as a lever and passed 
•over the lid of the cheese-press vat. 

Cheese-hopper, the larva of Pio])hila casci, 
n, small dipterous (two-winged) fly, of the large 
family jSIuscidic, to which the house-fly, blow-fly, 
&c. belong. The perfect insect is about a line and 
n, half in length, mostly of a shining black colour ; 
antennal, forehead, and some parts of the legs red- 
dish. It is a pest of dairies and store-closets, lay- 
ing its eggs in cracks or crevices of cheese, the 
destined food of its numerous, active, and voracious 
larvfB. To preserve cheeses from this pest, it is of 
■advantage to brush or rub them frequently, and to 
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Clieese-hoppor : 

a, larva, natural size ; b, larva, m.ignifie<I, preparing to spring ; 
c, perfect insect, natural size ; ci, injignifled. 

remove all cracked or injured cheeses from large 
stores, besides keeping them dry and in_a well-aired 
■place. The same rules are applicable in regard to 
the other insect larval by which cheeses are some- 


times infested. Of these the most notable are the 
larviB of the Bacon Beetle (see Derjiestes), and 
of another species of dipterous fly, Musca corvina. 

Clieese-mite {Tyyyglyphtis siro), familiar on 
old dry cheese. It is a true Mite, and belongs 
to the division without special breathing organs. 
The body is rounded behind, conical in front, 
with a well-marked groove between the second 
.and third pairs of legs, and with relatively long 
smooth hairs. The male diflers slightly from 
the female, for instance in the possession of two 
posterior suctorial pits. The lan-.a> have only three 
pairs of legs, and pass through an immature eiglit- 
legged ‘nymph’ stage before becoming like the 
.adiuts. The cheese-mite is not confined to cheese, 
but .attacks dried fruits and the like. See Acarina 
(with cut), Arachnida, MitE; also jMichael, 
Joitrii. Roy. Microscop. Soc. 1884, 1885. 

Clieetali, or Hunting Leopard {FcUsjubata 
or Cynailuriis jubatiis), an animal of the feline 
family', distinguished by' its longer and nanower 
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feet and less completely retractile claws, which are 
also more blunt and less curved. It also diflers 
from other Felida; in certain dental charactei's — 
e.g. of the upper sectorial tooth. With these pecu- 
liarities .are .associated a gre.ater length of limb 
than is usual in feline animals, and the habit of 
baking its prey' by running rather than by' leaping. 
The cheetah is in size about equal to a leopard, but 
the body and limbs are longer. The colour is yel- 
lowish brown, with black and brown spots. It is 
very' widely' distributed, being found in Senegal, 
South Africa, Persia, India, Sumatra, Its geo- 
graphic range extends from the Cape of Good Hope 
as f.ar north as the Caspian Sea and the steppes of 
the Kirghiz Tartars. The African form is some- 
times distinguished as C. guttatus, but the differ- 
ences are trivial. The animal has been long domes- 
ticated and employ'ed in the chase, both in Peisia, 
where it is called Yonze, and in India. Dem- 
and antelopes are the game principally' hunted, 
and packs of cheetah are kept for this purpose by' 
Indian princes. The head of the cheetah is kept 
covered with <a leather hood till within 200 yards of 
the g<ame. When the hood is taken off, the cheetah 
stealtliily' creeps towards the herd, taking adv.an- 
tage of eveiy bush and inequality for concealment, 
till, on their showing alami, he is amongst them at 
a few bounds, and striking doivn his victim with a 
blow of his paw, instantly team open its throat, 
and begins to suck the blood. It is then somewhat 
difficult to withdraw him from his prey, which is 
generally done by offering him meat. If unsuccess- 
ful, the cheetah does not attempt to follow the herd 


by’ running — nor does this animal seem to possess 
the power of maintaining speed through a length- 
ened chase, but slowly, and as if ashamed, creeps 


back to the hunters. In a domesticated state it is 
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extremely font! of attention, and seems to repay i 
kindness ^vith affection. 

Cheevcr, George Barrele, American clergj-- 
man, bom in iSIaine in 1807, ""’as educated at 
Bou-doin College and Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, and from 1832 to 1870 was pastor of Con- 
gi-egational and Presbyterian churches in Salem 
(Massachusetts) and New York. He delivered 
numerous lectures on religious, literarj^, and social 
questions, and published a number of works, the 
most popular or which is his Lectures on the Pil- 
gmn's Progress (1844), which, with his Wander- 
ings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Plane 
(1845-46), has had a wide circulation in England 
as well as in America. In his prime Dr Cheever 
was an active and uncompromising opponent of 
intemperance and slavery. 

Chc-foo (properly the name of the European 
colony of the Chinese torni of Ycn-l'ai), a treaty 
port on the north side of the peninsula of Shan-tung, 
at the entr ance to the Gulf of Pechili, in which it 
is the only port that remains open throughout the 
winter. The foreign quarter, with about 120 Euro- 
peans and Americans, is in some sense a colony of 
Shanglrai, and, having the wholesornest clirrrate of 
all the treaty ports, it is much resorted to by conval- 
escents. The Chinese town, built on the sandy 
shore, with exceedingly dirty streets, has a fort, a 
signal-station, and about 32,000 inhabitants. As a 
market for foreign manufactured goods, particularly 
English cotton yarn and American sheetings, Che- 
foo is of great and increasirrg importance. In 1887 
the value of imports was £1,760,967, of which 
£1,145,749 wereforeign goods ; of exports, £1,347,427. 
Tire principal articles of import besides those men- 
tioned are sugar, paper, iron, edible seaweed, 
matches, and opium. Tire chief exports are silk, 
straw-braid, bean-cake, and vennicelli. The total 
number of vessels entered and cleared during 1887 
was 2081, of 1,656,073 tons, of which 1130, of 958,821 
tons, were British. The Chefoo Convention, which 
settled several disputed points between China and 
Great Britain, and extended certain commercial 
advantages to the latter country, besides throwing 
open four new treaty ports, was signed 13th Sep- 
tember 1876. 

Cliciraiitlms. See AVallflower. 

Clicirp'lepis, a genus of fossil ganoid fishes, 
characteristic of the Devonian strata. The generic 
name, meaning ‘ scaly-hand,’ was given in allusion 
to the large pectoral scaly fins. 

Chciroiny.s. See Aye-aae. 

Cheiroiicctcs, an aberrant "enus of Opossums 
(q.y.), with webbed hind-feet and of utrique aquatic 
habit. There is but one specie.s, C. variegatus, 
2 ')ahn(tius, or Yapock (q.v.). 

Cheiroptera (‘wing-handed’), the technic.al 
name for the order of Bats (q.v.). 

Cheirotlie'riuiii(Gr., ‘hand-beast’), the name 
originally given to the Labyrinthodont (q.v.), from 
the peculiar harrd-like impressions left bv it in the 
Triassic rocks. 

Chelie, Sir Johx, one of the r-eviver-s of Greek 
learning irr Engl.and, was borm in 1514 at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1529 obtained a fellowship of St 
John’s College, where he embraced the Refonned 
doctriire.s. He laboured carnestlv to advarree the 
study of the Greek langrrage arrd literature ; and 
when a rogins professorsliij) of Greek was founded 
at Canrbridge in 1540, Cheke was a])pointed its fir.st 
occupant. A new mode of prorrouncing Greek 
whroh he irrtroduced was assailed l>y Bishop 
Gardiner, the chancellor of the universitv ; brrt 
notwithstanding, Choke’s .sy.stem prevailed. It 
re.'Cmbled that still in vogue in England, as 
opposed to the continental sy.stem. In 1544 Cheke 


became tirtor to the Prince, afterwards Edward YI. , 
whose elevation to the throne secured him rank, 
wealth, and honour — a seat in parliament (1547), 
the provostship of King’s College (1548), and 
knighthood (1552). He was stripped of eveiything 
at Maiy’s accession, and went abroad, but in 1556 
was treacherously seized in Belgium, and brought 
to the Tower. Fear of the stake induced him to 
abjure Protestantism, and fresh lands were given 
to him in the place of those he had forfeited, but 
Iris recantation preyed on his mind, and he died in. 
the course of the following year, j3th September 
1557. Of more than thirty Latin and English 
books by him, one is a translation of St Matthew’s 
Gospel (edited by Goodwin, 1843), exemplifying a 
plan for reforming the language, by eradicating all 
words save those of English origin. See his Life 
by Strj’pe (best ed. O.xford, 1821). 

Clie-keailg', an eastern and maritime province 
of China (q.v.). Capital, Hang-chow. 

Clieli'ccrJB, a technical tenn usually restricted 
to the biting organs which form the first pair of 
appendages in spidere, scorpions, and other Arach- 
nida. 

Clielifcr. See Book-scorpion. 

Clielinsford, the county town of Essex, at 
the confluence of the Chelmer and the Cam, 29' 
miles NE. of London. It has a com exchange 
(1857), a shire hall (1792), a grammar-school, 
founded by Edward VI. in 1551, and a palish 
church, which, all but the tower and spire, was 
rebuilt between 1803 and 1878. There is a con- 
siderable trade in agricultural produce. On a 
small island in the Chelmer there has long been 
a ludicrous mock-election during the county elec- 
tions. Pop. ( 1851 ) 6033 ; ( 1881 ) 9885. 

Cliclmsford, Frederic Thesiger, Baron, 
born in 1794, was a midshipman in the navy, but 
exchanged the sea for law, and was called to_ the 
bar in 1818. He was knighted and made solicitor- 
general in 1844, attorney-general in 1845 and 1852, 
and lord chancellor in 1858 and 1866. He died 
October 5, 1878.— His son, Frederic Augustus 
Thesiger, second Baron, was born in 1827, entered 
the Rifle Brigade in 1844, became major in the 
Grenadier Guards in 1855, and seiwed through the 
Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, and the Aby.ssinian 
campaign of 1868. He was adjutant-general in 
Bengal (1869-74), and commanded the forces in the 
Kaffir war of 1878 and in the unfortunate Zulu war 
of 1879, having resigned the governorship of Cape 
Colony. Appointed lieutenant-general in 1882, he 
was made lieutenant of the Tower of London in 
1884. 

Chcloilin, an order of reptiles including the 
various forms of tortoise and turtle. Their most 
distinctive character is the more or less complete 
inclosure of the bod3’- bj- a doreal and a ventral 
shield, of wlricli the former is in part due to a 
modification of the vertebral .spines and of the 
ribs. Within these shields the head, limbs, and 
tail can be more or less retracted. The absence of 
teeth is also very characteristic. The Ghclonia 
include marine, fresh-water, and teiTestrial fonns ; 
the known living species number about 260/ the 
majoritj’ occurring in warm countries ; thej' are 
represented ly numerous fossil forms from the 
Ui)per Jurassic onwards. The large fanrilj’ Tes- 
tudmidaj, with oval, hornj’-plated doreal shield, 
includes both terrestrial and marsli forms, such 
as Testudo— e.g. the Greek tortoise. Terrapin, 
Einvs, Chel.vs ; a second small fanrilj', Trionj’cliida', 
with oval, softer shield, includes river fonns, such 
as the well-known snap])ing-turtIo (Trionyx ferox); 
a tliirtl family, Chelonida?, witli heart-shaped 
shield, includes five species of marine turtles — e.gj 
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Chelonc viridis. The order will be chiefly discussed 
under the titles Toetoise and Turtle. 

Chelsea, a suburb of London, on the north 
bank of the Thames, here crossed by bridges to 
Battersea (q.v.). In the 16th century tlie village 
of Chelsea was the residence of Sir Thomas More, 
Queen Catharine Parr, the Princess Elizabeth, and 
Anne of Cleves. Aftenvards "Walpole, Swift, Steele, 
and Sir Hans Sloane, and, in later years, Leigh 
Hunt, Carlyle, Kossetti, and George Eliot lived 
here. In the 18th centuiy Ranelagh was much 
resorted to, and Cremorne (closed 1877) was at 
one time a popular attraction. Besides its Hospital, 
Chelsea has a Royal Military Asylum for soldiers’ 
children, large barracks for the Foot Guards, a 
botanic garden, water-works (1722) to supply 
London, a river-pier, and an embankment (1873) 
extending to Battersea Bridge on the west. The 
famous 18th-centurj' porcelain is noticed under 
Pottery. The borough has returned one member 
to parliament since 1885, when its limits were 
gi'eatly reduced. Pop. of parish (1887) 112,316. 

Chelsea Hospital is an asylum for old and 
disabled soldiers of the British army. The gradual 
decay of the feudal system rendered it necessary 
to make some new provision for sick and maimed 
soldiers, consequently various statutes were passed 
during the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I., throwing their maintenance on their 
respective parishes, under directions from the 
county justices. This system was abrogated during 
the Commonwealth as a matter of poliC3', and tlie 
expense met out of moneys arising from sequestra- 
tions of the estates of the vanquished royalists. 
After the Restoration a new act was passed (1662) 
again throwing their maintenance on the parishes, 
but this was so burdensome that it was never re- 
enacted. Sir Stephen Fox, the first paymaster- 
general of the forces, who had long been an e.xile 
in France, and was no doubt well acquainted with 
the erection in 1671 of the Hdpital des Invalides 
at Paris, first suggested the building of Chelsea 
Hospital. The foundation stone was laid by 
Charles 11. in 1682, and the building, designed bj' 
Wren, was opened in 1692. » 

The funds for its lands and buildings, and for 
manj' jmars the maintenance of its inmates, were 
derived chiefly by deductions from the pay of the 
troops themselves — viz. Is. in the £1, as well as 
.one day^’s paj^ in each jmar. Since 1783 it has, 
however, been almost entirely supported by 
annual parliamentary grants; All Pensions (q.v.) 
granted to soldiers are awarded by the Commis- 
sioneis of Chelsea Hospital, who are appointed 
by the crown. Originally it was contemplated 
that all pensioners would become inmates of 
Chelsea Hospital, but this was soon found iin- 
possible, and thus those who could not gain 
admittance were granted allowances termed out- 
pensions. The out-pensioners in 1888 numbered 
87,703 men, including negroes in the West Indies 
and West Africa, Maltese, Singhalese, and Lascars, 
and were estimated to cost £1,770,000. The in- 
pensioners numbered about 550. _ Thej^ are selected 
from sucb out-pensioners as desire to become in- 
mates, according to merit, age, and sufferings from 
wounds or other disabilities, and m'e provided 
with board, lodging, clotbing, including the well- 
known red coat and cocked _ hat, nursing and 
medical attendance, together with a small weekly^ 
allowance in money according to rank. The 
in-pension vote for the jmar 1888-89 amounted 
(including, however, charges relating to the grant 
of out-pensions, but excluding cost of repairs to 
buildings, &c.) to £27,083, against which there is 
to set off the amount of the out-pensions, which 
must by statute be suirendered on admission. 
Those within can at anj’ time become out-pensioners 
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again, and there are always very many men seeking 
the position so vacated. Chelsea Hospital is locally 
known as ‘ Chelsea College ’ — the Hospital havin" 
been erected nearly on the site of James I.’s shorL 
lived ‘College for Religious Controversy’ (1610). 
See the official Early History of the Boyal Hospital 
at Chelsea (1872), and Martin’s Old C7ic7sen. (1888). 

Chelsea in Massachusetts, U.S., is a north- 
eastern suburb of Boston, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the estuary of Mvstic River (see Boston). 
Pop. (1870) 18,547 ; (1880) 25,709. 

Cheltenham, a fashionable watering-place of 
Gloucestershire, on tlie Chelt, a little affluent of 
the Severn, 44 miles NNE. of Bristol, 47 SSW. of 
Birmingham, and 121 WNW. of London (by road 
onlj' 95). It lies in a picturesque and fertile valley, 
on the east and soutli-east haff encircled bj' the 
Coteswolds. A saline spring was discovered here 
in 1716, and from a mere village the place gradually 
increased till 1788, when the benefit derived by 
George III. from its waters suddenly' made it a 
resort of fashion. The four spas — Roj'al Old Well, 
Montpellier, Pittville, and Cambraj' — are all saline 
but the last, which is chalybeate ; they are deemed 
efficacious for liver complaints and dyspepsia. 
With its squares, crescents, and terraces, its gar- 
dens and promenades, its clubs and pump-rooms, 
its August ‘cricket week,’ its healthy climate, the 
cheapness of living, and the happy absence of manu- 
factures, the town offers many attractions both to 
visitors and residents, the fonner largely foxhunters 
in winter, the latter retired Anglo-Indians. It is, 
besides, a great educational centre, the seat of the 
Proprietary College, for 700 boys, founded in 1840, 
and occupying a splendid Tudor pile of 1843; a 
grammar-school (1586; reconstituted 1883); a large 
ladies’ college ( 1854) ; a Church of England training 
college for schoolmasters ( 1847 ) ; and private schools 
beyond number. Noticeable buildings are the 
14th-centuty parish church; the Roman Catholic 
Church (1857), with a spire 205 feet high; the Corn 
Exchange (1863) ; and the handsome Free Librarj'. 
Cheltenham has memories of Lord Tennyson, 
Frederick Robertson, Sydney' Dobell, and Dean 
Close, under whom (1824-56) it became a strong- 
hold of Evangelicalism. It was incorporated 
as a municipal borough in 1876, and has returned 
one member to parliament since 1832, the 
parliamentary boundary having been extended 
in 1885. Pop. (1804) 3076; (1841) 31,411; (1881) 
50,842. 

. Clielj'iiskili, Cape (formerly North-east Cape, 
and sometimes called Cape Sevcro), the most 
northerly point of Asia, on a peninsula of the same 
name, which forms the western arm of the eastern 
half of the Taimyr peninsula. It is named after a 
Russian officer who led an expedition thus far in 
1742, and here succumbed, with his ■tt'ife,_ to the 
fatigues of tlie journey' ; it was not rerisited till 
1878, when Nordenskjold, in the Vega, spent the 
19 and 20th of August here. He found it a low 
promontory', divided into two parts by' a small bay' ; 
the lat. of the western is 77° 36' 37" N., that of 
the eastern 77° 41' N. 

Chemical Affinity is the name given to the 
tendency' to combine with one another which is 
exhibited by' many' substances ; or to the force by' 
which the substances constituting a compound are 
held together. The tendency of any given element 
to unite with a number of other elements varies 
greatly'. Chlorine, for instance, unites irith great 
readiness irith most metals and ivith many non- 
metallic elements, much heat being produced dur- 
ing the union; but it has little or no affinity' 
for, or tendency to combine with, oxygen, so that 
compounds of chlorine with oxygen can only be 
obtained by' roundabout methods, and are very 
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liable to sudden and explosive decomposition into 
chlorine and oxvgen. Where the affinity of ele- 
ments for each otlier is great, the comnounds pro- 
duced by their union are decomposed with difficulty, 
and where the affinity is feeble, decomposition is 
easily effected. See also Chejiistry. 

Chemistry. Although chemistry has only 
taken its place as an exact science based upon 
accurate experimental investigation within a com- 
paratively recent period, yet its origin dates back 
to the earliest times of philosophical study. It 
will be convenient to give in the firet place a short 
sketch of the histoiy of chemistiy, and then to 
state some of the principles of the science, illustrat- 
ing these from the simplest facts. When possible, 
such illustrations will he chosen as are likely 
to be not altogether unfamiliar to non-scientific 
readers. 

Historical Sketch . — The word chemistry has 
come to us from the Greek through tlje Arabic, 
as shown in our article Alchejiy. With regard 
to the chemistry of the ancients, we know 
that the ancient Egyptian.^, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans were acquainted with a very con- 
.siderable number of useful substances, and that 
their processes for preparing some of these did not 
differ in any essential particular from those now in 
use. It does not appear, however, that they have 
left any chemical records behind them, or that they 
knew anything of the science of chemistiy. Several 
metals were known to, and employed by, these 
ancient peoples, who were acquainted with processes 
for reducing them from their ores. Amongst these 
metals were gold, silver, mercury, copper, tin, lead, 
and iron ; whilst they also knew and worked with 
brass, although they were not aware that it was 
an alloy of copper and zinc. Various alloys were 
employed for bronzes for statues, and these usually 
contained copper, lead, and tin. The processes for 
manufacturing soap, starch, glass, leather, vari- 
ous mineral and vegetable pigments, stoneware, 
and other useful substances, were all known and 
earned on in veiy early times ; and wine and beer 
appear likewise to have been prepared and used as 
beverages long before the process of distillation, 
which was unknown to the ancients, had been 
introduced. Vinegar, sulphur, and carbonate of 
soda were also known. 

We find the application in medicine of manv 
chemical products at a comparatively early period, 
and the Arabians appear to have been the fii-st 
who tried to prepare new medicines by chemical 
methods. Geber, who lived in' the Sth century A.D., 
is the most noted of the Arabian chemists, and he 
has left some writings which show us what was tlie 
state of chemistrj' at that early date. Geber knew, 
for instance, how to make and distil vinegar and 
nitric acid, and even sulphuric acid was made and 
used as a solvent by him. He knew, amongst 
other substances, white arsenic, borax, common 
salt, alum, sal-ammoniac (ammonium chloride), cop- 
peras (ferrous sulphate), nitre (potassium nitrate), 
and coiTosive sublimate (mercuric chloride), and 
was acquainted with a number of their properties. 
He used almost all the kinds of apparatus that 
were commonly in use down till the ISth centiinq 
and underetood the jirocesses of distillation, filtin- 
tion, sublimation, and crystallisation. In one of 
his works he describes the'construction of furnaces 
for chemical purposes. 

From the 8tli till the 17th century hut little 
real progress was made in chemistry as a science. 
The new knowledge tluat was gained during tliis 
period was mainly due to the a^^riduity of tlie 
alchemists, who, in their vain search for the philo- 
sopher’s stone, necessarily made useful discoveries 
from time to time. Many of tlie alchemists so 
called were mere trickster-s who deeeiveil their 


dupes by more or less clumsy experiments, which 
appeareci to demonstrate the production of gold 
from baser metal. Others, however, were really 
eai-nest and untiring in their labours, and held the 
fullest belief in the prospects of the ultimate 
success of some fortunate worker. The new sub- 
stances obtained bj’ the alchemists were frequently 
used in medicine, and it is to these infatuated 
workem, therefore, that we owe our first knowledge 
of many potent medicines. The writings of many 
of the alchemists are preseiwed, hut numbere of 
them are entirely worthless from a scientific point 
of view, as the descriptions of processes are mixed 
up rrith so much of mysteiy and extravagance that 
they present a wholly unintelligible jargon. For 
more detail, however, regarding this remarkable 
period in the history of chemistrj’’, see the article 
Alchemy. 

As Geber has been called the patriarch of chem- 
istiy, so Robert Boyle (1627-91) has been_ called 
the father of modern chemistrjq _ since it was 
Boj’le who first tried to free chemistry from the 
trammels of alchemy and to place it upon a tnie 
scientific basis. Boyle in his Sceptical Chemist 
tried to discredit the salt, sulphur, and mercury oi 
the alchemists (as well as the Aristotelian earth, 
air, fire, and water) as elements or ultimate con- 
stituents of substances, and he gave a scientific 
definition of an element. Boyle was an experi- 
mental investigator of considerable skill, and to 
him we owe the introduction of the air-pump and 
the thermometer into this countiy. His experi- 
ments upon the physical properties of gases led to 
the fonnulation of the law concerning the relation 
of the volume of a gas to the pressure, which is 
commonly known as Boyle’s Law. 

Theory in modem chemistiy begins with Becher 
(1635-82) and Stahl (1660-1734). The latter 
adopted, with some modifications, a theory pro- 
pounded by the fomier concerning elements and 
compounds’, and formulated the pluogiston 
of combustion. The views of Becher and Stahl 
regarding elements were nbt so enlightened as 
those oi Boyle, and must be considered as retro- 
grade. Stahl’s phlogiston theory ( 1697 ) was at once 
adopted almost universally by chemists, and for 
fifty yeais it was held to give the full explanation 
of the phenomena of combustion. According to 
this theory phlogiston was a constituent of all coiii- 
hustible substances. AVhen a substance burned, 
the phlogiston made its escape, and the product of 
combustion was regarded as the other .subrtance 
with which the phlogiston had been previously 
united. ^Yhen a nietsu such as lead was heated in 
the air, it lost its phlogiston, and the oxide fomied 
was looked upon as the other constituent of lead 
besides phlogiston. The process of reduction of 
lead from its oxide by means of charcoal was the 
transfer of phlogiston Rom the charcoal to the lead. 
It did not present itself to the adherents of tlie 
theory as an absurdity that a metal, in losing us 
phlogiston on oxidation, gained weight, although 
some of them at least were aware of the fact. 9 he 
idea of gain of matter being a necessaiy acconipani- 
iiient of gain of weight is so familiar to us tliat we 
can scarcely realise tliat it was not always so 
regarded. 'To this may fairly be attributed the 
persistence with which the pblogiston thcoiy held 
its ground for so long a period. , 

The Dutch chemist Bocrliaave (166S-1738J, '"'ho 
did not accept Stahl’s theory', published in 1732 bus 
systeni of chemistry, whicli was a compilation of 
practically all that was known up fill that date, 
collected with great labour from a large variety of 
alchemical and other writings. 

The iuten’al between the introduction of the 
phlogiston theory and its overthrow by Lavoisier iij 
X772-S5 was one of great advance in chemical 
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Tcnowleclge, and a number of very eminent chemists 
preceded and were contemporaries of Lavoisier. 

In Germany, Marggi-af (1709-82) studied the 
properties of the almost unknown alumina and 
magnesia, and made considerable advances in the 

■ qualitative analysis of .substances in solution. 

_ Amongst British chemists of note may be men- 
tioned Hales (1677-1761), who was amongst the 
first to experiment on gases ; Black ( 1728-99), who 
in 1766 published his research on Magnesia Alba, 
showing the nature of fixed air or carbonic acid 
gas, and of the diflference between caustic and mild 
(or carbonated) alkalies; Priestley (1733-1804), 
who, in addition to his discovery of o.xygen in 1774, 
investigated nitric oxide, nitrous oxide, sulphurous 
acid, carbonic oxide, hydrochloric acid, and 
.ammonia gases, being specially attracted to the 
study of gaseous substances and their properties ; 
and Cavendish (1731-1810), who investigated the 
nature and properties of hydrogen, analysed atmo- 
:spheric air, and discovered the compound nature 
-and composition of water and of nitric acid. 

Lavoisier (1743-94) was one of the ablest chemists 
■of his time, and his labours include a vast variety 
■of subjects. His attack upon, and eventual demoli- 
tion of the phlogiston theoiy, and his experiments 
in connection with his new theorj' of combustion, 
■occupied him for a considerable number of years. 
He taught that combustion was the union of the 

■ combustible substance with atmospheric oxygen ; 
he was the first to introduce system into chemistiy 
■and chemical research ; he determined the con- 
■■stituents of a large number of substances, including 
sulphuric, pliosphoric, and carbonic acids, numerous 
metallic oxides, and many animal and vegetable 
■substances ; and he, along with Berthollet, Four- 
croy, and Mbrveau (1737-1816), introduced a new 
and consistent system of chemical nomenclature. 
Two contemporary Swedish chemists, Bergman 
(1733-84) and Scheele (1742-86), must be men- 
tioned before leaidng the phlogiston age. Berg- 
man investigated, amongst other things, carbonic 
acid gas, studied the phenomena of alfiiiity, and 
made advances in the processes and reagents used 
in qualitative analysis. Scheele was one of the 
most laborious chemists^of his time. He discovered 
eitric, malic, tartaric, oxalic, lactic, hydrocyanic, 

■ arsenic and other acids, and chlorine, besides in- 
vestigating the n.ature of a large number of other 
■bodies ancl independently discovering oxj'gen. 

It was towards the end of tlie 18th century that 
the value of quantitative analysis of substances 
began to be generall}^ recognised. The que-stiop as 
to whether the qiiantitative composition of a given 

■ substance was always the same gave rise to a dis- 

■ cussion which lasted for several years, and ^yas at 
length decided in favour of constant composition. 

The researches of Richter (1762-1807) on the 
■quantities of various acids neutralised by a given 

■ quantity of a base, and of various bases neutralised 
by a given quantity of an acid, led liim to the 
.general conclusion that the quantities of two acids, 

■ a and a', which form neutral salts, a b, and a' b', 
with the quantities of two bases, b and b', are just 

, the quantities required to form two other neutral 
I : salts, a b' and a' b. This fundamental discoverj' 
was erroneously attributed to Wenzel by Berzelius 
I in 1819, and the error has been carefully per- 
■ petuated in a considerable number of text-books 
j since that time (Kopp, Entivickelung dcr Chemte 
1 in dcr nencren Zeit, p. 251). 

; Berthollet (1748-1822), who was one of the most 
active opponents of the theorj' of the constant com- 
position of chemical substances, contributed valu- 
able researches into the laws of chemical affinity, 
and applied chlorine to processes of bleaching. The 
processes of chemical analysis were improved, and 
large numbers of analyses, especially of minerals. 


were carried out by Klaproth (1743-1817), Vauque- 
lin (176.3-1829), Forrreroy (1755-1809), and others ; 
and many quantitative observations of all kinds 
were made about the end of the 18th centurjq all 
preparing the way for Dalton’s statement of the 
I Atomic Theory (q.v.) in 1803-4. 

I Tire progress of chemistry drrring the present 
century has been immense, and it is not possible to 
do mrtch more than mention the names of some of 
the nrost prominent workers. A stimulrrs was giverr 
to research by the publication of Dalton’s atomic 
theory ; and the labours of Gay-Lussac ( 1778-1850), 
who experimented with gases, of Dulong (1785- 
1838), and Petit (1791-1820), who pointed out the 
relation between specific heats and atomic weights 
of elements, and of others, srrpported and amplified 
Dalton’s mews. 

Wollaston (1767-1829) discovered palladirrm in 
1803, and rhodirrm in 1804. The first alkaloid 
(morphine) was obtained pure by Sertirrner in 1816, 
and tlris led to the discovery of a number of others 
in a short time. 

The decomposition by electricity of the bases 
potash and soda bj' Dary (1778-1829) in 1807, and 
the separation from these of the metals potassium 
and sodium, threw an entirely new light on the 
nature of these substances. The metals were more 
fully investigated by Gay-Lussac and Thdnard 
(1777-1857). Dary is noted also as the inventor of 
the miners’ safety-lamp, and for experiments on the 
respiration of nitrous oxide and other gases. 

Amongst the foremost chemists of the earlier par-t 
of the 19th century was the Swede Berzelius (1779- 
1848), whose careurl .and exact analyses of miner.al 
substances contributed a good deal to the confirma- 
tion of the law of constant proportions and to the 
fixing of the atomic weights (see Atomic Theory) 
of the elements. Berz^irrs was very conservative 
with regard to new theories, which he declined to 
accept withorrt putting thenr to the strictest experi- 
mental tests. He formulated the electro-chemical 
theory of the constitution of salts, introduced great 
improvements into the methods of quantitative 
analj'sis, increased the value of the blowpipe as an 
aid in mineral analysis, discovered many new sub- 
stances, and further examined and elucidated points 
concerning many already known, both inorganic 
and organic. 

The artificial production of urea in 1828 by 
Wohler (1800-82) marks the beginning of a new 
era in the branch of organic cherrristry, and enor- 
mous strides have been made in this department 
since that time ly Dumas (1800-84), Liebrg (1S03- 
73), Laurent ( 1807-53), Gerhardt (1816-56), Wurtz 
(1817-84), Kolbe (1818-84), Baeyer, Cannizzaro, 
Frankland, Hofmann, Kektrle, Williamson, and 
many others. Advances in general inorganic- 
chemistrj' and analvsis have been made by Leopold 
Gmelin (1788-1853), H. Rose (1795-1864), Sainte- 
Claire Deville (1818-81), and Brtnsen; whilst in 
connection with adv.ances in chemical phy.sics nray 
be mentioned Faraday (1791-1867), Blitscherlich 
( 1794-1863), Graham ( 1805-69), Regnault ( 1810-78), 
Andrews (1813-85), and Berthelot. These lists do 
not include .all of even the most proniinent names 
that might be mentioned in connection with each 
department. 

'The most striking feature of modem chemLstrj' is 
the extnaordinarj' development of organic chemistiy, 
the account of one branch of it— tlie chemist^' of 
the co.al-t.ar products— constituting of itself quite a 
literature which receives additions everj' dav. 

Amongst the most recent triumphs of chemical 
research may be mentioned the artihcial production 
of indigo and gi-ape-sugar, and the isohation, in 
sufficient quantities to study its properties, of the 
hitherto all but unknown element fluorine. 

Of the greatest possible interest from a theoretical 
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point of view is the fact that since 1870 three new 
elements have been discovered — gallium, scandium, 
and geimanium — the existence of all of which had 
been predicted, and the properties of which had 
to a certain extent been described beforehand by 
ISIendeleeff. (See periodic law in article Atomic 
Theory. ) 

Of late much attention has been given to 
measurements of the quantity of heat produced 
in various chemical changes, notably by Bevthelot 
and Thomsen. 

Elcmzntary Principles ofChemistru. — The science 
of chemistry deals wth a certain class of changes 
which matter undergoes when subjected to par- 
ticular conditions. Similar treatment may produce 
very different effects upon different substances, as, 
for ‘instance, the effect of strong heat upon a piece 
of quartz, a piece of limestone, and a piece of sugar. 
The quartz does not suffer axy permanent change, 
that is, it has the same properties after it is cold 
again as it had before the action of heat. The 
limestone, although not necessarily much altered in 
appearance, has its properties entirely changed, and 
what remains is a new kind of matter — quicklime. 
The sugar melts, darkens, and chars, and becomes 
quite manifestly changed into more than one new 
kind of matter, for gaseous products, having the 
smell characteristic of ‘burnt sugar,’ go off, whilst 
a black coaly mass remains. 

The first of the above changes is merely a 
physical change, from cold to hot ; the other two 
are chemical changes, which result in the pro- 
duction of new kinds of matter having properties 
entirely different from those of the kinds of matter 
from which they were obtained. The existence of 
chemistry depends upon the existence of different 
kinds of matter, and it is with such different kinds 
of matter and the change from one kind to another 
that chemistry has to do. 

"When the properties of matter are studied, it is 
found that for chemical puiqioses all kinds of 
matter may be divided into two great classes, 
which are called respectively elements and com- 
pounds. The name element is applied to any 
kind of matter that has not been proved to be com- 
posed of more than one simpler kind of matter. 
This conception of an elementary substance we 
owe to Boyle, and it will be noted that some of 
those .substances which are now looked upon as 
elements (see article Atojiic Theory for a list of 
the 68 known elements) may hereafter be inoved 
to be compoimds, or kinds of matter composed of 
more than one simpler kind, just as some sub- 
stances which were at one time rightly classed as 
elements (according to Boj-le’s definition ) are now 
known to be compounds of two or more elements. 

The compound nature of a specimen of matter 
may be proved in one or other (or both) of two 
ways. One of these methods is called Synthesis 
(q.v.), and consists in building up the compound 
from the component simpler kinds; the otlier is 
called Analysis (q.v.), and consists in separating 
more than one simpler kind from the compound 
kind. 

The distinction^ between chemical compounds 
and mere mechanical mixtures is a fundamental 
one, and must be fully understood. The substance 
gunpowder, for instance, is an intimate mixture of 
finely powdered sulphur, charcoal, and saltpetre 
(notassmm nitrate), certain precautions beiim 
ob^en-pd during the mi.xing in order to .avoiS 
cxplorion. These subrtances are not combined 
together chemically in gunpowder, but are only 
mixed, a fact as to which we can easily satisfy 
our.selvcs in various ways. We mav exainine the 
gunjiowder under the microscope and identify the 
separate particles of the ingiedients ; or, by the 
use of appropriate solvents, we mav dissolve out 


first the saltpetre and then the sulphur, and thus 
recover all three ingi-edients separately. The explo- 
sion of gunpowder when heated to a sufficiently 
higli temperature is due to the occurrence of a series 
of changes of the kind we call chemical, for these 
changes result in the production of new kinds of 
matter, gaseous and solid, which possess properties 
in no way resembling those of sulphur, charcoal, or 
saltpetre*, and from which these substances cannot 
now be dissolved out. 

A mixture possesses to a greater or less extent 
the properties of its respective ingredients ; a com- 
pound, on the other hand, has not as a nile any 
properties resembling those of its constituents. A 
piece of magnesium udre heated in the air to a 
sufficiently high temperature takes fire and buius. 
This is a chemical change in which the nmtal mag- 
nesium combines with the oxygen of the air to form 
a white, brittle, solid compound called magnesia or 
magnesium o.xide. This magnesia dbes not in the 
least resemble either magnesium or oxygen in its 
properties, and the most powerful microscope fails 
to reveal particles of either of these substances to 
our vision. 

The Atomic Theory (q.v.) is based upon the 
assumption that matter of eveiy kind is made 
up of extremely minute indivisible particles called 
atoms. The atoms which exist in a substance may 
be all of tlie same kind, as in elements, or of differ- 
ent Idnds, as in compounds. Chemists believe that 
the element hj’drogen consists of molecules or 
aggregates of atoms— each molecule consisting of 
two atoms ; further, that the compound substance 
water consists of molecules, each composed of two 
atoms of hydrogen and an atom of oxygen united 
to each other by that force which is called Chemi- 
cal Affinity (q.v.) ; and that similarly even' other 
compound substance is composed of molecules, 
each molecule consisting of two or inoiu difl’erent 
kinds of atoms united by chemical affinity. _ The 
weight of a new compound formed by the union of 
two or more substances is in eveiy case equal to 
the sum of the weights of, its constituents. In 
chemical actions it is only' the hind of matter 
which is changed, whilst, as in eveiy physical 
change, the quantity of matter concerned remains 
constant and unalterable. 

It has already been seen that one of the char- 
acteristics of the chemical combination of two sub- 
stances is that the properties of both disappear and 
are not observable in the compound. Another and 
a most important characteristic is the evolution of 
heat, which is a very' frequent although not anin- 
variable accompaniment of chemical action. The 
best examples of this may be seen in the ordinaiy 
phenomena of (Combustion (q.v.). -All combustion, 
whetber it be of magnesium wire, coal, phosphorus, 
paraffin oil, or a candle, is nothing more than a 
chemical action accompanied by the evolution^ or 
heat and light, oxygen gas of the atmosphere being 
almost invariably one of the substances taking 
part in such action. 

The conditions under which .substances act chemi- 
cally upon each other are very various for different 
Substances. In the firat jilaCe, certain substances 
Cannot be got to act upon eacli other at all. Such 
Substances may have little affinity for each other, 
as chlorine and oxygen, or no affinity, as fliionne 
and oxygen. 0 ther substances, again, only act upon 
each other with difficulty. The main conditions 
upon which action of one substance upon another 
deiiends are the state of physical aggregation and 
the temperature. Cert.ain chemical actions take 
place at ordinaiy temperatures, as, for inst.ancc, 
the combination of chlorine with metallic antimony 
Or copper, or the spontaneous ignition of one of the 
compounds of phosphonis and hydrogen when 
brought into contact with o.xygon. Other action-s 
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only take place when the temperature of the sub- 
stances which are to take part in them has been 
sufficiently raised. Thus magnesium requires to 
be strongly heated in air before it takes fire ; once 
the action is started, however, the heat given out 
by the combustion of one part of tlie magnesium is 
sufficient to raise .another part to the temperature 
necessary for combustion to go on, and so the 
cliange is prop.agated. Coal-gas only bums in .air 
when it is raised^ to a bright-red heat. A jet of 
coal-gas escaping into the air may be easily ignited 
by applying a brightly red-hot poker, but when the 
poker cools to dull redness it will no longer ignite 
the jet. A bar of met.allio iron does not undergo 
any chemical change on exposure to diy air at 
ordinary temperature, but if iron in the state of 
very fine powder (a form in which it can easily be 
obtained by appropriate methods) be thrown into 
the air, combination at once takes place with the 
evolution of heat and light. Wlien a piece of iron 
(say a moderately fine iron wire) is heated to red- 
ness in air, combination with the oxygen of the air 
takes place with the formation of a scale composed 
of a black oxide of iron, but the quantity of heat 
given out during the combination is not sufficient 
to propagate the combustion from particle to 
particle of the iron after removal of the source of 
heat._ If, however, iron wire be raised to a red 
heat in an atmosphere of oxygen, it takes fire and 
burns with great brilliancy. The difference noticed 
here is due to the presence in the one case, and the 
absence in the other, of the diluting nitrogen which 
forms nearly four-fifths of the air by volume. 

There are certain chemical actions which in tak- 
ing place are accompanied, not with evolution, but 
with absorption of heat. In such cases heat has to 
be supplied throughout the action, and not merely 
to start it. This is frequently noticed in the com- 
bination of substances which have feeble affinity 
for each other, and the compounds produced are 
less stable, or more readily break up into their con- 
stituents, than those which are produced irtth the 
evolution of heat. In general terms it may be 
■ stated that the quantity of heat given out in the 
formation of a compound is a measure of the 
stability of the compound. When a given weight 
of m.agnesium unites with oxygen to form magnesia, 
a quite definite and measurable quantity of heat is 
given out. In order to separate the magnesium 
from the oxygen again, exactly the same quantity 
of heat must be supplied. In the case of those sub- 
stances in the formation of which heat is absorbed, 
we find, as we should expect, that heat is given out 
during their decomposition, and th.at its quantity 
is exactly that which was absorbed during their 
formation. 

Chemical Notation . — For the purpose of shortly 
e.xpressing the composition of chemic.al substances, 
and for representing chemical changes, chemists 
employ a system of notation which is in extremely 
common use. ' In the table of Atomic Weights (see 
Atomic Theory) it will be noticed that after the 
name of each element is placed its symbol, which 
usually consists of the first, or of the first and another 
letter of the Latin name of the element. Each 
symbol distinctly indicates the element which it is 
intended to represent, but it must always be borne 
in mind that the symbol for an element is not merely 
a contracted form of its name, but that it stands 
for a definite quantity of that element, this quantity 
being the atomic weight e.xpressed in terms of the 
unit of weight employed. The unit of weight 
almost universally employed by chemists and scien- 
tific men in general is the gramme (see Metric 
System ), and that unit will be adopted for illustra- 
tions throughout this .article. With the gramme 
as unit, H stands for 1 gramme of hydrogen. Cl for 
■Sort grammes of chlorine, O for 16 grammes of 


oxygen. Mg for 24 grammes of magnesium, and so 
on. In order to represent the composition of a 
compound, the symbols of the various elements 
which occur in the compound are uTitten side by 
side, and this collection of sj^mbols is called a 
formvla. Thus, MgO represents 40 (=244-16) 
gi-amnies_ of magnesium oxide, and HCl is 36 -4 
( = 1 -t 35-4) grammes of hydrogen chloride. When 
a compound contains more than one atom of the 
same element the symbol for that element is not 
repeated, but the number of atoms is indicated by 
a subscribed numeral. Thus the formula for water 
is written HjO, which indicates that the molecule 
of water contains two atoms of hydrogen and one 
of oxygen ; and the formula for sulphuric acid is 
written HjSOj, which indicates that the molecule 
of sulphunc acid contains two atoms of hydrogen, 
one of sulphui-, and four of oxygen (besides the 
quantitative signification of these forraulie already 
mentioned). A number subscribed to a portion 
of a formula inclosed in brackets multiplies the 
portion so inclosed. Thus the formula Ba(N03)3 
represents one atom of barium united to twice the 
quantity of the group NO3, which is represented .as 
united to one atom of potassium in the formula 
KNO3. A number prefixed to a formula multiplies 
tbe whole of the formula that follows. Thus 2H.,0 
represents twice the quantity of water represented 
by H.,0. 

Chemical symbols and formul® are used to repre- 
sent shortly chemical changes. A simple illustra- 
tion of the method of using them may be given to 
represent the case of the burning of magnesium. 
The symbols for the magnesium and the oxygen 
entering into combination (connected by the sign 
-t) are iviitten on one side of what is called a 
chemical equation, whilst the product is written on 
the other side, thus : 

2Mg -(-02 = 2MgO. 

The formula for free ( or uncombined ) oxygen is 
written O2, because a molecule of , oxygen is believed 
to consist of two atoms (see Atomic Theory). 
In order to represent the element magnesium, the 
simplest possible formula (Mg) is emploj’ed be- 
cause there is no evidence for writing a more com- 
plicated one. 2Mg simply represents twice ns 
much m,agnesium as Mg does. 

The above equation when fully interpreted gives 
a great de.al of information about the change which 
it is intended to represent. It shows that mag- 
nesium and oxygen unite with each other (under 
conditions which are not expressed) to form an 
oxide of magnesium, and that these elements are 
united in the compound in the proportions by 
weight of 24 of magnesium to 16 of oxygen ; 
and, further, it enables us, by applying a simple 
and easily remembered rule, to e.alculate the vohtmc 
of oxygen taking part in the action as well as its 
weight. This rule for ascertaining the volume 
may be conveniently stated here. From certain 
theoretical considerations, as well as for con- 
venience in calculations concerning the volumes of 
gases, chemists write the formuko of gaseous sub- 
stances in such a way that the quantity of a gas 
represented by its formula, in terms of any unit of 
weight, shall occupy, under similar conditions of 
temperature and pressure, the same volume as 
two units weight of hydrogen. Thus, the unit 
being the gramme, represents 2 gi-ammes of 
hydrogen, and 2 grammes of hydrogen at stand- 
ard temperature (0° C.) and pressure (760 
millimetres of mercury) occupy a volume of 
22-33 litres (see JIetric System). Similarly, 
the quantities in grammes of o.xj-gen, carbonic 
anhydride, .and nitrous oxide, represented by their 
respective forniulfe, Oo (16 >c 2 = 32gianimes), CO2 
(12 -i- 32 = 44 grammes), and N3O (2S -{- 16 = 44 
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grammes), eacli occupy, -n-lien measured at 0” C. 
and 760 mm. pressure, 22 '33 litres. Tliis rule 
lioldb for other gases, and also, with a certain 
qualification, for the vapoui-s of volatile liquids. 
In the case of the latter, of couree, conditions of 
temperature and pressure must he chosen such that 
the substance is in the state of vapour; and the 
quantity in grammes which, as a vapour, occupies 
tlie same volume as 2 grammes of hydrogen under 
the same conditions, is tlie qmantity which the 
formula is chosen to represent. Thus, the formula 
H„0 informs us that 18 (=2 + 16) grammes of 
water occupy, in the form of steam, the same 
volume as 2 grammes of hydrogen when both are 
jneasured at the same temperature and pressure. 
It must, of course, he understood that the formula 
for a substance is chosen so as to represent the 
observed facts. The formula of a volatile liquid is 
deduced from the determination of the vapour 
density of the liquid ; this determination is made 
by ascertaining the weight of that quantity of the 
liquid which, when converted into the state of 
vapour, occupies the sanie volume as a given weight 
of hydrogen, both being measured at the same 
temperature and pressure. 

Eetuming to the equation already given, it will 
be seen that from it we leani that 48 (=2 x 24) 
grammes of magnesium irnite to form magnesium 
oxide with a quantity of oxygen (32 gi'ammes) 
which at 0° C. and 760 mm. occupies 22‘33 litres. 
\\’hat volume this quantity of oxygen would occupy 
under other conditions of temperature and pressure 
can be calculated from fonnuue deduced from the 
laws of Cliarlcs (relation of the volume of a gas to 
the temperature) and Bojde (relation of the volume 
of a gas to the pressure). See further in article 
G.4SES. 

As there are certain conditions under which chemi- 
cal combination takes place, so there are definite laws 
which regulate combination. The first of these has 
been called the law of constant proportions, and it 
states that any chemical compound always contains 
the same constituents and in the same proportions. 
Thus magnesium oxide, i\IgO, always consists of 
magnesium and oxygen in the proportions by 
weight of 24 to 16 — one atom of magnesium weigh- 
ing 24, being combined with one atom of oxygen 
weigliing 16. _ No compound of magnesium and 
oxygen_ containing these elements in any other 
pioportion has ever been obtained. If in preparing 
magnesium oxide quantities of magnesium and 
oxygen were employed differing from this jiropor- 
tion, then some either of the magnesium or of the 
oxygen would remain over after the action, accord- 
ing as the former or the latter had been employed 
in excess of the right quantity. 

Intimately connected 111111 the foregoing law is 
the law of multiple proportions. 'Whilst certain 
elements combine with each other in only one pro- 
portion by weight, othera combine in two, and 
sometimes more tlian two different proportions. 
The law of multiple proportions states that when 
elenients combine in two or more proportions these 
various proportions can be expressed by simple 
multiples oi the atomic weights of the elements 
concerned. Tlius carbon and oxygen unite with 
each other to form two different compounds : 12 
parts by weight of carlxm unite with 16 parts by 
weight of o.xygen to form carbonic oxide, CO ; l'2 
part^- by weight of carbon unite irith 32 parts bv 
weight of oxygen to foim carbonic anhydride, COiL 
Here the relation is of the simplest hind, for the 
one comiiound contains e.xnctly twice ns much 
oxygen for _tlie_ same quantity of c.arbon ns the 
-""■'uu, iron and oxygen unite with each 
other to form three different compounds ; 56 parts 
by weiglit of iron unite with 16 parts by weight of 
oxygen to form ferrous oxide, FeO ; 112 parts by 


weight of iron unite with 48 parts by weight of 
oxygen to form ferric oxide, FcoOg; 168 parts by 
weight of iron unite with 84 parts by weight of 
oxj'gen to form ferroso-fenic oxide, FejO^. This 
case is not quite so simple as thdt of the oxides 
of carbon, for here it is_ necessary to employ 
multiples of the atomic weights of both elements 
concerned in order to see the simplicity of the 
quantitative relations existing amongst these 
oxides of iron. The law of multiple proportions 
is, however, fully illustrated by both series of 
oxides. 

It may be useful to call attention here to the 
simple explanation furnished by the Atomic Theorj' 
(q.v.) for the occurrence of compounds illustrating 
this law of multiple proportions. There is no coni- 

E ound intermediate in composition between car- 
onic oxide and carbonic anhydride. The atomic 
theory explains this very' simply. Under one set 
of conditions we can obtain a compound of one 
atom of carbon with one atom of oxygen, whilst 
under other conditions we obtain a compound of 
one atom of carbon with two atoms of oxygen, or 
exactly twice as much. This is why we find such 
marked inten-als in composition between two or 
more compounds of the same elements. The mole- 
cule of one compound cannot differ from that of the 
other by less than an atom, and the addition of an 
atom to a molecule necessarily foims a new mole- 
cule differing in weight from the old one by the 
Aveigbt of the added atom. 

The last law of combination has been called the 
latu of volumes. It states that when gases combine 
to form new compounds, the volumes taking part 
in the action bear a very simple relation to each 
other and to the volume of the product if gaseous 
when all the volumes are measured at the same 
temperature and pressure. Thus, one volunie of 
hydrogen combines with one volume of chlorine to 
form two volumes of hydrochloric acid gas; two 
volumes of hydrogen combine witli one volume of 
oxygen to forni two volumes of water vapour ; two 
volumes of carbonic oxide combine with one volume 
of o.xygen to form two volumes of carbonic anhy- 
dride, and so forth. The veiy' simple relations of 
tlie volumes concerned in these examples are suffi- 
ciently manifest, and much greater complexity is 
not frequentlv met with. 

Chemists divide the elements into two gi'eat 
classes, the typical members of which are very 
different in their physical and chemical characters. 
These are metals and non-metals, and as representa- 
tive of each class may be mentioned copper and 
sulphur. The more prominent physical character- 
istics of metals are the metallic lustre, malleability, 
ductility, and tlie property of conducting heat and 
electricity, all of 'ndiicii are possessed to a more or 
less marked degree ; whilst non-metallic elements 
as a rule possess tliese properties to a very limited 
extent, if at all. Differences in chemical behaviour 
are also very striking in typical representatives of 
each group. It must be home in mind, however, 
that ail the membei-s of each gi’onp are not typical, 
but that there is a gradual transition from_ one 
group to the other, and certain of the transition 
elements possess some of the projierties of both 
groups, as in the cases, for instance, of areenic and 
antimony. 

With the exception of bromine and fluorine, all 
the elements enter into combination directly or 
indirectly with oxygen to form oxides. The_ oxides 
produced from metallic elements are quite different 
m chemical character from those produced from 
non-metallic elements. We shall look first at the 
oxides of the metals. Everj- metal forms one or 
niore oxides, and at least one oxide of even’ metal 
is a basic oxide — i.e. an oxide which has the pro- 
perties of a Base (q.v.). A distinction is made 
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between what are called anhydrous bases and 
hydrated bases or hydroxides. The oxide of lejid, 
PbO, is an anliydrous base (or basic oxide), whilst 
the compound obtained by the action of water upon 
calcium oxide, CaO (a basic oxide, and the only 
compound of calcium and oxygen known), is called 
a hydrated base (or hydroxide). The foi-mation of 
the latter is represented by the equation 

CaO + H^O = Ca(HO)2. 

The oxides produced from non-metallic elements 
are_ very frequently acid oxides — i.e. oxides which 
unite with water to form the class of bodies called 
Acids (q.v.). The oxides themselves are often 
called acid anhydrides, whilst the compounds pro- 
duced by the action of water upon them are called 
acids, or hydrogen salts. When phosphorus bums 
in air, phosphoric anhydride, PjOs, is obtained. 
This is a white solid substance which unites with 
water with the evolution of much heat to form a 
solution of raetaphosphoric acid, or hydrogen meta- 
phosphate : 

, P2O5 -f- HoO = 2HPO3. 

-There are a few acids known which do not con- 
tain oxygen, and are not obtainable by the com- 
bination of an oxide with water. Examples are 
hydrochloric acid, HCl, hydrobromic acid, HBr, 
and hydrocyanic acid, HCN. These are also called 
hydrogen chloride, bromide, and cyanide respec- 
tively. 

The two classes of substances, bases and acids, 
are nearly related to the very large class of salts. 
A salt is a compound which can be obtained, 
amongst other wa,ys, by the action of an acid upon 
a base, water being almost invariably eliminated 
at the same time j and just as we saw that the pro- 
perties of two elements are totally different from 
those of the compound formed by their combination, 
so we find- that in the formation of a salt the 
properties of both acid and base to a great extent 
or altogether become neutralised and disapjiear. 

If to a solution in water of potassium hydroxide, 
KHO (which is a powerful base), we add a suffi- 
cient quantity of nitric acid, HNO3, tliat is untU 
the liquid on thoroughly mixing does not possess 
either the acid or the alkaline reaction, we obtain 
a solution in water of potassium nitrate (saltpetre), 
and nothing else — the water eliminated in the 
action simjuy mixing with that which is already 
present : 

KHO -t- HNO3 = KNO3 -t- HsO. 

Acids have already been mentioned as hydrogen 
salts. The above equation shows how hydrogen 
nitrate is exactly comparable with potassium 
nitrate — an atom of potassium taking the place of 
an atom of hydrogen — and a characteristic of all 
hydrogen salts, or acids, is that they contain hydro- 
gen, which is capable of removal and of having its 
place thus taken by an equivalent quantity of 
another- metal. In the example above mentioned 
every 1 part by weight of hydrogen has its place 
taken by 39 parts by weight of potassium. These 
quantities of hydrogen and of potassium are equiv- 
alent, both being capable of uniting with the 
group NO3. This group is an example of what 
is called a compound radical — i.e. a group of 
elements whicli is capable of going as a whole 
through a series of changes. Acids which contain 
in their molecule one atom of hydrogen replaceable 
by another, metal are called monobasic acids. 
Nitric acid is thus a monobasic acid, whilst sul- 
pliuric acid, H„SOj, is dibasic, orthophosphoric acid, 
H3PO4, is tribasic, and so on. 

Bases, likewise, are sometimes spoken of as 
monacid, diacid, triacid, and so on, according as 
one molecule of the base requires one,' two, three. 


&c. molecules of a monobasic acid (as nitric acid) 
to form what is called a normal salt, that is, a 
salt in which all the replaceable hydrogen has 
been replaced by another metal. Thus potassium 
hydroxide, KHO, is a monacid base ; calcium 
hydroxide, or slaked lime, Ca(HO).„ is diacid; 
bismuth hydroxide, BilHOjj, is triacid, and so on. 
Equations may make this clearer (see the equa- 
tion above for a monacid base) : 

. Ca(HO).. -f 2HN03 = Ca(N03)„-(-2H„0: 

Bi (HO )3 + 3HNO3 = Bi (N03)3 -t- 3 H;o. 

Salts are formed in many cases by the replace- 
ment of only a part of the replaceable hydrogen of 
a hydrogen salt by another metal, Snch are called 
acid salts, and KHSO4 is an example. Tliis salt, 
KHSO4, may be looked upon as intermediate be- 
tween the acid, H2SO4, and the normal salt, 
ICSO4. 

Many salts are knoum which may be looked upon 
as bases which have their basic character only par- 
tially neutralised by an acid. Such salts are called 
basic salts, and as examples may be mentioned 
BiONOs and Pb(0H)N03. The former is inter- 
mediate between the normal nitrate, Bi(N03)3, 
and the oxide, BioOj, the latter between the nor- 
mal nitrate, PblNOs)^, and the hydrate, Pb(OH)«. 
Such basic salts are often produced by the action 
of water upon the normal salts, as, mr instance, 
in the case of the basic bismuth nitrate ; 

Bi(N03)3 H3O = 2HNO3 + BiONOj. 

Salts are looked upon as being composed of metal 
and salt radical, the latter name being given to all 
of the salt that is not metal. Thus SO4 is the salt 
radical of the sulphates, NO3 the salt radical of the 
nitrates, &c. This way of looking at salts arises 
fronj the phenomena observed when salts are 
decomposed by Electrolysis (q.v.), metal and salt 
radical being the primary products of decom- 
position. 

Chemical Nomenclature.— CdxemSsXs endeavour to 
make the nomenclature of compound substances as 
systematic as possible, and a certain amount of 
system has even been introduced into the nomen- 
clature of the elements themselves. The oxides of 
tlie metals are named after the metal which they 
contain, as magnesium oxide, MgO ; aluminium 
oxide, AUOj; and the series of salts derivable fi om 
these oxides are similarly named after the metal. 
Thus MgCl„ is magnesium chloride, and Aljl 804)3 
is aluminium sulphate. When a metal fomis more 
than one basic oxide, adjectival terminations are 
employed to distinguish these ; thus the two basic 
oxides of iron are named ferrous and ferric oxides 
(FeO and Fe^Og) respectively, and correspondingly 
there are ferrous and ferric salts. FeSO, is ferrous 
sulphate ; FeoClg is ferric chloride. Acid salts and 
in general salts which contain more than one metal 
are named after the metals which they contain, the 
compound radical NH4 ( ammonium ; seeAjmoxiA) 
being regarded as a metal for purposes of nomen- 
clature. Thus, KHSO, is potassium hydrogen 
sulphate, whilst HNaNH4P04 is hydrogen sodium 
ammonium orthophosphate. 

The nomenclature of non-basic metallic oxides 
has been rendered systematic by the use of names 
descriptive of the number of atoms of metal and of 
oxygen contained in the oxide, as, for instance, 
trimanganic tetroxide for Mn304. A considerable 
number of non-basic oxides, as BaO.,, PbO„, hlnO., 
&c., are somewhat less systematically called prer- 
oxides. 

The acid anhydrides, which, as has already been 
stilted, are oxygen compounds or oxides of the non- 
metallic elements, are named after the elements of 
which they are oxides. As there are frequently 
two or more such acid anhydrides derived from one 
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element, different terminations and, where neces- 
sary, other devices of nomenclature are employed 
to distinguish amongst these. Thus there are two 
acid anhydrides derived from sulphur — sulphurous 
anhydride, SO«, and sulphuric anhydride, SO3, The 
latter unites with water to form sulphuric acid, 
H..SO,, and it is believed by some chemists that 
the solution in water of sulphurous anhydride (a 
gaseous substance) contains at least some of the 
corresponding sulphurous acid, HoSOj.^ From sul- 
phuric acid there is derived the series of salts 
called sulphates, from sulphurous acid the series 
called sulpliftes. It sometimes happens that an 
acid and series of salts are known of Avhieli the 
corresponding anhydride is unknown, just as the 
existence of certain acids is doubtful althougli the 
corresponding anhydride is known. In other cases 
series of salts are known, although both the corre- 
sponding anhydride and acid are unkno-wn. Certain 
of these peculiariiies, as well as some further forms 
of nomenclature, are illustrated by the table given 
below of the compounds corresponding to known or 
unknown oxides of chlorine : 


H — Cl, hydrochloric acid; H — S — H, sulphuretted 

/H 

hydrogen; Mg=0, magnesium oxide ; N^H, am- 
. H Cl ^ 


monia; H- 


-(i— H, 


marsh-gas; H — C — Cl, cUoro- 

i (ji 

pi < 

form; 0 =C<C,q 2> pliosgene; 0=C=0, carbonic 

anhydride ; S=C— S, carbon bisulphide, drc. The 
letters representing monovalent atoms are written 
with one stroke proceeding from them, those 
representing divalent, trivalent, and tetravalent 
atoms being witten with two, three, and four such 
strokes respectively. 

Illustrations of (2) are : 

Urea. Ammonium cyanatc. 

0=C<^ H 0=C=N— 


Oxide. Acid. Salt. Name of salt. 

CLO HCIO KCIO Potassium Hypochlorite. 

HClOj KClOo Chlorite. 

[CIO.,, not an'acid anhydride]. 

— ■ HCIO3 KCIO3 Chlorate. 

— HCIO4 KCIO4 II Perchlorate. 

It has recently been proved that the substance 
described in most text-books as chlorous anhj'dride, 
CI3O3, is really a mixture, and that as j'et CLOj 
has not been prepared. The hypothetical chlonc 
and perchloric anhydrides would have the composi- 
tion GI3O5 and GLO7 respectively. 

A very large number of salts and other chemical 
compounds are commonly knonm by popular names,' 
the latter being frequently of extremely ancient 
origin. The popular name as a rule conveys no 
information as to the composition of the substance. 
For instance, copperas (fen-ous sulphate, FeSO.) 
is not recoOTised oy its name as an iron compound, 
nor calomel (mercurous chloride, HgCl)as a mer- 
cury compound, nor litharge (lead oxide, PbO)as 
a lead coinpound. It is the aim to convey, by the 
sj’stematic name of a substance, the greatest 
possible amount of information as to its composi- 
tion. It is not possible to attain to a perfect 
system of nomenclature, as new discoveries render 
changes necessary from time to time. 

Graphic Formula ;. — In addition to representing 
the composition of a substance by means of 
formula;, chemists endeavour to express -certain 
ideas as to the constitution, or annugement of 
the atoms in the molecule of substances by 
means of graphic formul.-c. It must not be sup- 
posed (as has sometimes erroneously been done) 
that grapltic fomtular are intended to represent 
tire sltape of molecrrles or tire arrangement in 
space of the atoms constituting suclr molecules, but 
simply as a short method of expressing on paper 
certain facts. No one supposes tliat a printed word 
dn any modern language is an attempt to draw the 
object .spoken of, or tliat it is more than a method 
of representing on paper a given series of sounds, 
and yet criticism based upon assumption scarcely 
le.s.s absurd, has been directed against graphic for- 
mul.'c. In a graphic fonnula we liave the symbols 
for the different elerrrents grouped in a particular 
way, so as (1) to indicate the valency (see the 
article Atomic Theory) of each element, .and 
(2) to express ide.as based upon observed fnct.s 
.as to the most likely arrangement of tlie atoms 
in a molecule, ivlicn various arrangements are 
conceivable. 

The following may he given as simple illustra- 
tions of ( 1 ) ; 


These two substances illustrate two other points of 
importance. One of these is the occuiTence of the 
nitrogen atom sometimes trivalent, as in ammonia, 
NHj, sometimes pcntavalent, as in the ammonium 
salts — e.g. ammonium chloride, NH4CI. In am- 
monium cyanate one atom of nitrogen is represented 
as trivalent and the other as pentavalent. The 
two substances, moreover, illustrate Isomerism 
(q.v.), or the existence of two or more com- 
pounds containing exactlj’ the same elements and 
m the same proportions, and j-et differing from one 
another in cfieniical and physical properties. 

Chemical Changes . — There are several kinds 
of chemical changes which are of very frequent 
occuiTence, and may conveniently be classified. 
The simple union of one element with another 
has already been mentioned, and olosel}’’ related 
to this kind of change is the union of a compound 
with an element or with another compound. 
Along with these changes may be classed those in 
Avliich a compound breaks up into fwo or moie 
elements or simpler compounds, or into one or 
more of each. All tliese variations are illustrated 
by the following equations : 


C -fO„ =C02 

CO -1- CL = COOlo [direct union. 

CaO + C03=CaCO3. 


2HgO = 2Hg -f 0. 
(NH4).,CrA = Cr„0, -t 4H..0 
Ca(HO)., = CaO -t H3O " 


•fN„ 


} 


decomposition 
(by heating). 


One of the most important kinds of cliemical 
change is tliat called double deeompiosition. _ This 
occurs perhaps most frequently when solutions of 
salts^are mixed with each other, and it is charac- 
terised by a mutual exchange of metal and .qalt 
radical. If an aqueous solution of sodium chloride 
be mixed with one of potassium bromide, altbongh 
no visible change takes place, we liave rc.ason to 
believe that double decomposition goes on to a 
certain extent, with formation of sonie_ sodium 
bromide and some potassium cliloride, whilst some 
of eacliof the original salts also remains, a -state 
of equilibrium being eventually establislied amongst 
the four salts. If, however, one of the new pro- 
ducts formed by double decomposition be iii.solublc 
or practically insoluble in water, as soon as any of 
it is fonned it will appear as a nrccipitaie, and bo 
thus removed from solution, so that no condition of 
equilibrium can be established until formation of a 
precipitate no longer occurs — i.e. until the double 
deepmposition is complete. Thus, if solutions of 
sodium chloride and silver nitrate be mixed in the 
proper proportions, the extremely insoluble silver 
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chloride will be precipitated, and only sodium 
nitrate will remain in solution. The action may 
be represented by an equation : 

NaCl + AgNOj = NaNOg + AgCl (precipitate). 
The action of sulphuretted hydrogen on many 
metallic solutions illustrates double decompositions 
in which the action is complete, as, 

HgClg + H„S = HgS + 2HC1, 

where the mercuric sulphide formed is insoluble in 
water, and is consequently obtained as a pre- 
cipitate. 

In connection with the subject of double decom- 
position the bearing of the law of Richter (already 
mentioned in the historical sketch ) may be illus- 
trated. Looking at the quantitative signification 
of the following equations, 

KCl -t- AgNOg = AgCl -1- KNOg,- 

NaCl + AgNOg = AgCl + NaNOg, 
we see that the quantity of chloiine which was 
united with 39 parts by weight of potassium or 
23 of sodium to form a salt is exactly the quantity 
required to foim a salt with 108 parts by weight of 
silver, whilst, similarly, tlie quantity or the group 
NOg which was unitecl to these 108 parts by weight 
of silver is exactly the quantity required to form a 
salt with 39 parts by weight of potassium or 23 of 
sodium. The same holds good generally for double 
decompositions. 

Another very important kind of chemical change 
is the displacement of one element in a compound 
by another. Chlorine, for instance, displaces the 
iodine in potassium iodide and takes its place : 

2KI -1- CL = 2KC1 + L. 

The greater affinity of potassium for chlorine than 
for iodine is the explanation given of this displace- 
ment Displacement of one metal by another is a 
familiar phenomenon, although the chemistry of 
what is taking place ma^ not be familiar to all who 
have seen it. When a piece of bright iron or steel, 
as a key or the blade of a knife, is dipped into an 
acidulated solution of cupric sulphate ( blue vitriol), 
a reddish deposit of metallic copper is formed 
almost immediately upon the surface of the metal. 
This copper is derived from the cupric sulphate 
solution ; but what is not manifest from obseiwa- 
tion alone, is that at the same time an equivalent 
quantity of iron is dissolved away and goes into 
solution as ferrous sulphate. The action is, 

CUSO 4 -t Fe = FeSO^ + Cu. 

The whole of the copper would eventually be 
separated from the solution in the metallic state if 
enough iron were present, and for every 63 parts of 
copper precipitated 56 parts of iron would go into 
solution. 

Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. — The whole 
subject of chemistiy has been divided into two 
great divisions, named respectively inorganic 
and organic. Made originally to separate from 
each other the chemistry of purely mineral sub- 
stances, and that of substances of animal or 
vegetable origin, which were at the time sup- 
posed to be capable of formation only as products 
of vital processes, this subdivision is retained still 
mainly as a matter of convenience. The division 
of organic chemistry is sometimes spoken of now as 
the chemistry of the compounds of carbon ; but 
this is not a veiy strict definition, as many carbon 
compounds occur in nature as purely mineral sub- 
stances, and having really no connection with 
organic chemistiy, such as numerous niineral car- 
bonates. As has been already stated, it is mainly 
for convenience that the consideration of the 
majority of the compounds of carbon is taken as_a 
separate branch, not because of any difference in 


the chemical principles involved, but really on 
account of the veiy great number of these com- 
pounds, and of the gieat complexity of many of 
them. 

It is in the domain of organic chemistiy that the 
study of the constitution of substances has been 
most diligently prosecuted, and with the greatest 
amount of apparent success. The grimhic formula 
^vhich chemists assign to acetie acid (to take a 
simple example) is, 

H 

H — ^ — C — 0 — H. This formula is adopted in order 

I II 

H 0 

to express a number of ideas concerning the sup- 
posed mode of arrangement of the atoms in acetic 
acid, deduced from the study of its formation, its 
decompositions, and the action upon it of various 
substances. The known facts find suitable expres- 
sion in the formula, and there is no observation 
yet made as to the chemical relations of acetic acid 
which is at variance with the constitution indicated 
by it. It would not be possible here to quote 
evidence in favour of a particular constitution for 
any substance, but it may be stated generally that 
chemists endeavour to fix the constitution of the 
simplest compounds on the firmest possible basis, 
and, in passing from the simple to tlie more com- 
plex, to make secure every step. 

The tetravalent character of the carbon atom, 
and the great facility with which carbon atoms 
enter into combination with other carbon atoms and 
with the atoms of other elements, give their impress 
to the whole of organic chemistry. The graphic 
formulie of organic substances amply illustrate the 
former, whilst the sjmtheses of a long array of 
simple and complex organic compounds as amply 
illustrate the latter. 

A certain amount of knowledge of chemistry is 
eminently useful in almost every walk of life. An 
intelligent knowledge of the chemistry involved in 
the processes of the kitchen, the dairy, the dye- 
house, the farm, or the manufactory, places the 
possessor engaged in any of these processes on a 
different level from the i-ule-of-tlmmb worker, who 
is as ignorant of the reason for adopting a particular 
method as he is of the properties of the materials 
he employs. Technical chemistry deals especially 
with the application of the principles and processes 
of chemistry to the arts and manufactures, and it 
is to those who are engaged in manufactures of 
almost every kind that a knowledge of chemistiy 
is a particular advantage. It is not a question of 
expediency alone, but one of absolute necessity 
that a technical education, including chemistry as 
one of its principal subjects, should form not the 
least important part of the equipment for his work 
of any artisan who is to excel in his empld 3 ’ment in 
intelligence and skill. 

In connection with this article should be read the 
article Atoimic Theory, which is to a certain ex- 
tent supplementary to this. Animal Chemistry 
and Vegetable Chemistry are separateljrtreated. 
The reader is also refened to the description of 
each element under its name, to tho.se of the acids 
under their names, and to the following as amongst 
the most important of the_ large number 0/ 
chemical articles throughout this work : 

Acids, Bases. Glycerine. Oxides. 

Alcohol. Bleacliing Isomerism. S.alts. 

Alkalies. Powder. Isomorphism. Soap. 

Alkaloids. Distillation. Lime. Starch. 

Allotropy. Elements. Jletals. Sugars. 

Analysis. Ethers. Oils. Synthesis. 

Aromatic Series. Fats. Organic Water. 

Atmosphere. Fermentation. Radicals. 

For further infonnation readers may consult : Professor 
Crum Brown’s Chemistry (Chambers’s Science Manuals); 


Starch. 

Sugars. 

Synthesis. 

Water. 
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Eoscoe and Scliorlemmer’s Treatise on C/icmisJri/ ( 1878- 
88); 'WatWs l 7 iorffanic Chemisti-!/, and Organic Ghemis- 
tru; AVilson’s Chemistry (new ed. 1885) ; A^^atts’s 

ihetionarv of Chemistry (new ed. 1868-79); Ladenburg’s 
Sandiroria-huch derChemie; Kopp’s QeschiehtederChemie 
(1843 ^7); and EnUeichelnng der Chemiein der Neucren 
Zeit (1873) ; Tliomson’s Bistory of Chemistry (1830-31). 

Clieinists and Druggists. Up to the pass- 
ing of the Phannacy Act of 1868 the term chemist 
and druggist was merely a title descriptive of 
certain branches of trade, just as ‘tailor and 
clothier,’ or any other such combination. Any one 
was free so to describe himself and to prosecute 
tliat calling to the best of his ability, untouched by 
any special legislation, either regulative or pro- 
tective. The class, like the Apothecary (q.v.), was 
in its beginnings closely allied to, if indeed at all 
distinguishable from, that of merchants and grocei-s, 
and never formed a distinct guild, and, until the 
Pharmaceutical Society was founded, was with- 
out permanent organisation. And owing to the 
absence in Scotland of the apothecaries, as a class 
distinguishable from druggists, the histoiy of the 
latter class in that country does not, at least up to 
the passing of the Pharmacy Act of 1882, correspond 
accurately with that of their English brethren. 
The policy these latter puisued for a long period of 
their history may be described as purely defensive, 
and any organisation thej' formed was in response 
to some attack from one of the other orders. As 
early as 1802 such a defensive association was 
formed, and from 1812 to 1815 engaged in very 
active opposition to the bill promoted by the 
‘Associated Apothecaries.’ One of the objects of 
that bill was to bring the chemists and druggists 
under the control and surveillance of a body 
consisting chiefly of apothecaries, on which the 
chemist and di-uggist was not represented at all. 
The upshot was that the promotel's of the bUl 
introduced a clause into the Act of 1815, which it 
was understood at the time would completely 
e.\enipt the chemist and druggist from the operation 
of the bill. In spite, however, of this understand- 
ing, which seems to have been respected for twenty- 
six years, the bill was in 1841 made use of to 
punish a chemist and druggist for prescribing 
medicine, although that was a function ivliich, 
rightly or wrondy, he had exercised previous to 
1815. _ In 1841 a bill again threatened to subject the 
chemist and drugmst to the control of the apotlie- 
caries, but was at length defeated. It now became 
evident, not only that a permanent society to pro- 
tect the interests of the craft was necessary, mit 
that the only wise policy was to educate and organ- 
ise themselves in such a way as would deprive the 
physicians and apothecaries of any excuse for fur- 
ther interference. This led to the formation of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, which 
was founded in 1841 and incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1843. As declared in the charter, the 
main objects of the'society were those of ‘advancing 
chemistrj' and phannacy and promoting a uniform 
system of education of those who .should pi-actise the 
same ; and also for the protection of those who cari-j' 
on the businc.ss of chemists and dniggists ; ’ and to 
enable it to carry these out successfully the society 
appointed profe.ssore and examiners, and afterwards 
proceeded to promote a bill in parliament for the 
recognition and piotection of the titles they pro- 
posed to confer on those who passed the examina- 
tions. This was n.aturally a work of time, and in 
the meanwhile an important act in relation to the 
.sale of poisons— viz. the Sale of Amenic Act ( 1851 )— 
was i).a.ssed, and drew the attention of government 
to the absence of a definite class of persons qualilicd 
by training and education to have the custodv and 
sale of poisonous substances intnisted to them ; so 
that this to some extent led up to the passing of 


the firet Pharmacy Act of 1852. The main result 
of this act was to create a class of ‘ Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,’ alone empowered to use and exhibit that 
or any equivalent title, and consisting, 1st, of those 
already membei's of the society ; and 2dly, of such 

S ereons as should pass the examinations, as con- 
ucted by its two Boards in England and Scotland. 
The liilh'as passed, involved no compulsion on any 
persons to go through these examinations, nor did 
it confer any piiirilege or monopoly on the pharma- 
ceutical chemist except the exclusive right to that 
title. The dispensing of medicines and sale of 
poisons was still left open to any one who chose to 
engage in it. Nor was it till the Act of 1868 that 
the term chemist and druggist came to signify a 
specially qualified pereon or one possessing e.\- 
clusive riglits. By that act all persons not in 
business on their own account prior to _lst 
August 1868, had (except some who for a time 
were allowed to pass a ‘ modified examination ’_) to 
pass two Preliminary and the Minor Examina- 
tions, and after that were entitled to have their 
names placed on the ‘Register of Chemists and 
Druggists for the United Kingdom ; ’ and no 
person who was not on that register could 'legallj- 
use the title, or (with certain exceptions in favour 
of physicians, apothecaries, veterinary surgeons, 
&c.) sell or dispense certain poisons specified in 
schedules to the act. Anj' person wishing to use 
the style ‘ Pharmaceutical Chemist, ’_ had to pass 
a furtlier examination called the ‘ Major,’ and thus 
arose the two grades in what we may now call,_ in 
view of its educational qualification, the iirofession 
of pharmacy. See Phaemacv Acts. 

Cliciimitz, a town of Saxony, is situated at the 
base of the Erzgebirge, and at the confluence of Bie 
river Chemnitz with three other streams, 51 miles 
SSE. of Leipzig by rail, and 43 "WSW. of Dresden. 
It is the principal manufacturing town of the king- 
dom — the ‘ Saxon Manchester ’ its townsfolk call 
it— its industry consisting in weaving cottons, 
woollens, and silks, and in printing calicoes, chiefly 
for Gennan consumption. It supplies the world 
with cheap hosiery, and makes mixed fabrics of 
wool, cotton, and jute for the markets of Europe 
and America. It has several extensive machine- 
factories, producing locomotives and other steam- 
engines, witli machinery for fla.x and wool spinning, 
weaving, and mining industiw. Created a free im- 
perial city as early as 1125, Chemnitz suffered much 
during the Thirty Years’ AVar. Pop. ( 1801 ) 10,835; 
(1861)45,532; (1885) 110,817. 

Cliciniiitz, Martin, the most eminent Lutheran 
theologian in the second half of the 16th centui'j% 
was born at Treuenbrietzen, in Brandenburg, 9th 
November 1522. He had a hard struggle with 
poverty in his early yeais, and had repeatedly to- 
intenupt his university studies at Fiankfojt-on- 
the-Oder and AA’ittenberg in order to obtain by 
school-teaching the means of pumuing them ; but 
at length his proficiency in a.strology led to his 
being appointed librarian of the ducal library at 
Konigsberg in 1550, and from that time he devoted 
himself entirely to theologj'. In consequence of 
his opposition to the teaching of Osiander ho was 
obliged to leave Konigsberg and proceed to AVitten- 
berg (1553), where he delivered lectures on the 
Loci comnumes of Melanclithon, which were pi^- 
lisbed after his death as Loci thcologiei (.1591). He- 
was appointed a preacher at Bninswick in 1554, and 
‘superintendent in 1567, and died there 8th April 
1586. The chief works of Chemnitz wore his 
Exetinen Concilii Tridcitlini (4 vols. 1565-73; new 
ed. Berlin, 1862), which was the first thorough- 
going criticism of Tridentine doctrine from a Pro- 
testant jioint of view ; and his share in jircparing 
and securing the acceptance of the ‘ Formula of 
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Concord ’-^the next in importance to that of Jacoh 
Andrea. Tiis Corjjtts Doctrincv Pnitlienicvin, writ- 
ten in conjunction with Moiiin (1567), became a 
I standard work of orthodox Lutheranism. In his 
De ditabus Naturis in Christo (1571) Chemnitz 
•developed the doctrine of the ‘ubiquity’ of Christ 
in a form mediating between Luther and.Melanch- 
thon. In every other point of his theologj’ he was 
a steadfast follower of Luther. His Life has been 
written by Pressel (1862), Lentz (1866), and Hach- 
feld (1867). 

CllClimitzia, a large genus of gasteropod 
nmlluscs, named in honour of a Gemian concholo- 
■gist of the 18th century. They have a slender, 
elongated, many-whorled shell, the whorls striated, 
a simple semi-oval aperture, and a horny oper- 
culum. There are many recent species scattered 
all over the world. No less than 180 fossil species 
.'have been de.scribed from the Lower Silurian up- 
wards, but it is probable that different animals with 
similar shells are included under this one title. 

■_ Cheinosli, the national god of Moab, called 
in I and 2 Ifings ‘ the ahominaticm of the Moab- 
ites.’ The derivation of the name is uncertain, the 
most probable being that of Gesenius, from kdmash 
( = kabhash), "to trample under foot,’ with which 
the Syrian Iccmnsh, ‘nightmare,’ is connected. 
Chemosh was essentially one witli the Moloch or 
Milcom (‘king’) of tile Ammonites, and both were 
simply foims of the Canaanite Baal (q.v.). On the 
‘ bloabite Stone ’ King Mesha attributes tlie 
Israelite successes over Moab to the UTath of 
•Chemosh, and Moab’s deliverance to his assistance. 
'His worship was marked by cruel rites and lascivi- 
ous orgies. Mesha’s firsLbom son was doubtless 
sacrificed as a burnt-offering to him (2 Kings, iii. 
27 ). Solomon in his later years consecrated ‘ high 
places’ {Bdmoth) to Chemosh in Jerusalem. 

Clieinillpo, a town on the west coast of Core.a, 
25 miles by road WSW. of the capital. Soul. It is 
one of the three treaty ports opened in 1883 to 
foi-eign commerce, the volume or which lias since 
steadily advanced, in spite of the drawbacks result- 

■ ing from the great difference between high and low 
water here (33 feet), and the want of wharves. In 
1886 the imports were valued at §1,544,000, the 
exports at §217,000 ; and in July 1887 the number of 
resident foreign merchants' hafi increased from 482 
in 1883 to 1175, including 841 Japanese, 298 Chinese, 
'5 Americans, and 31 Europeans. Since 1885 it 
has been connected by telegraph with Tientsin. 

Chemung Period, name given by American 
geologists to one of the principal divisions of 
Devonian time. 

■ Chenah', one of the five rivers ivhich give name 
to the Punjab, rises in the Kashmir range of the 
•Himalayas, winds through the gorges of Jammu, 
and enters British territory in Sialkot district. _ It 
.absorbs the Tavi, forms the boundary between Sial- 
Ivot and Gujerat districts, and enters Jhang desert, 
wliere it runs through a broad cultivated valley. 
Here its depth varies from 10 feet in the dry season 
to 16 feet in. the rains; but its course often shifts. 
It unites with the Jhelum at Tinimu, afterwards 
receives the Ravi, and, as the Trimab, joins the 
Sutlej, 50 miles above Mithankot. Its length is 
755 mile.s. 

Chenery, Thomas, journalist and orientMist, 
was born in Barbadoesin 1826, and educated at Eton 
and Cambridge. He was called to the bar, but was 
soon after sent out as Times conespondent to_ Con- 
stantinople, where ho remained during the Crimean 
war. Afterwards lie was constantly employed on 
the Times staff until 1877, when he became its 
.editor, a post which lie laboriously filled till within 
ten days of his death. But this was only one side 


of his life. As a singularly thorough Hebrew and 
Arabic scholar he had few equals among his con- 
temporaries, and his translation of the Arabic- 
classic, the Assemblies of Al Hariri led to 

his appointment to a chair of Arabic at Oxford in 
1868. He was one of the company of Old Testa- 
ment revisers, and besides other works, published 
an edition of the Machberoth Ithicl (1872), a. 
Hebrew version of the ‘Assemblies.’ He died 11th 
February 1884. 

Chengnlpat. See Chingalpat. 

^ Chenier, Marie - ANnRf;, a distinguished'. 
French poet, was born at Constantinople in 1762. 
He was the third son of Louis Chenier, French 
consul-general in that city. His mother was a 
Greek lady of remarkable beauty and accomplish- 
ments. While quite a child he was sent to France ; 
and in his thirteenth year he was placed at the 
College de Navarre, Paris. Partly from predilec- 
tion, and jiartly through the influence of his mother, 
Greek literature was from the beginning his special 
subject of study. At the age of twenty he entered 
tb© 32-my, and served for si.v months in Strashurg 
as sub-lieutenant ; but disgusted with the frivolity 
of the military life of that day, he returned to- 
Paris, and gave liimself up to a strenuous coui-se 
of study. To this period belong two of his most 
famous idyls, Le Mendiant and L'Avevgle. His 
health giving way, he travelled in Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Archipelago. In 1786 he returned to 
Pans, and began several of his most ambitious- 
poems, most of which, however, remained frag- 
ments. The most noteworthy are Suzanne, L' Inven- 
tion, and Hennds, the last being in plan and spirit 
an imitation of the m-eat poem of Lucretius ; for- 
Cli6nier shared the beliefs of the 18th-century 
philosophei-s of France. In 1787 he went to Eng- 
land as secretary to the French ambassador, but 
seems to have found his residence there as uncon- 
genial as Heine did. Returning to Pai-is in 1790, he- . 
found himself in the ferment of the Revolution. 
Up to a certain point he gave the movement his 
ardent support ; but alarmed by its excesses he- 
mortally oflended Robespien-e by certain denuncia- 
tory pamphlets. He was thrown into the prison of 
Sai'nt-Lazare, and after six months was executed 
on the 25th July 1794, just three days before the- 
close of the Reign of Terror. 

Chenier holds in France a somewhat similar posi- 
tion to Keats in England. They suggest each 
other also by their early deaths, and by a certain 
affinity of genius. Other pieces of Chenier that 
deserve special mention are La Jeune Captive, Le 
Jeuiie Malade, and Versailles. Sainte-Beuve thus 
sums up the claims of Chfinier : ‘ Chenier was one 
of the great mastere of French poetrj' during the 
18th centui-j’-, and our gi-eatest classic m veree since 
Boileau and Racine.’ The best edition of his 
poems is Joubert’s (1883). See Sainte-Beuve, 
Critiques et Portraits, tome ii. ; and Becq de 
Fouqniferes, Lettres critiques sxir Chillier (188i). — 
His younger brother, Maeie-Joseph DE Chejiier 
(1764-1811), was an ardent republican, sat in the 
Legislative Assembly, and wrote satires and heavy 
declamatorj’ plays. 

Chenille (Fr., ‘caterpillar’), a thick, velvety- 
looking cord of silk or wool (and so re.sembling a 
woolly caterpillar), used in ornamental sewing and 
manufactured trimmings. 

Clienoneeaux, a famous French ch-ateau, 
standing partly on an island in the Cher, partly 
on a bridge spanning the river, near a station 20 
miles E. by S. of Tours by rail. It was com- 
menced in 1524 by the Chancellor Thomas Bolder, 
continued by Diana of Poitiers, and completed by 
Catharine de’ Medici, who richly embellished the 
building, and surrounded it with a beautiful park. 
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It passed into the hands of the_ Condes, and after- 
wards of ^ladanie Dupin, widow of a ferinter 
nciUraJ, who here was visited hy Jilontesqmen, 
liolingbroke, Voltaire, Rousseau, Bnflon, -and 
others. The castle is in excellent preservation; 
it possesses a fine chapel, a theatre, and memorials 
of its former occupants in furniture, personal relics, 
ciphers, and a collection of portraits. 

Clienopodiaccai, an order of apetalous dicoty- 
ledons usually regarded as reduced types of Caiy- 
opliyllaccm, and closely related to Amaranthaceaj, 
with which some include them as Oleracete. _ They 
are herbaceous or half-shruhhy plants, with simple, 
alternate, exstipulate leaves, and inconspicuous 
flowers, hermaphrodite or unisexual, usually wind- 
fertilised. There are about 500 species, mostly 
wood-like, and growing in waste places. They arc 
widely diffused over the world, particularly northern 
Europe and Asia. Beet and spinach are among the 
best Known and most useful plants of the order, 
but many others are occasionally used as pot-herbs, 
as some species of Chenopodinm, Orache (q.v.), &c. 
The fruit of Strawberry Elite [Blitum cajntatum 
and B. virgatum), a common weed in the south of 
Europe and the colder parts of North America, 
has a sweetish, insipid taste, and some resem- 
blance to a strawberiy, from the coherence of 
the fleshy perianths of a whole head of flowei-s. 
The seed of Quinoa (q.v.) is used for food as a kind 
of grain. Some are aromatic (see Chenopodium). 
Some inhabit salt-marehes, and abound in soda. 
See S.VLTWORT. 

CheuLOltodimu, a genus of Chenopodiacem, of 
which some of the common species are well known 
by the name of Goosefoot, as weeds growing in 
gardens, on heaps of rubbish, and in waste places. 
The species are mostly annuals, with entire or 
toothed leaves, often with a sort of mealy hoari- 
ness, and are uddely distributed, or becoming 
naturalised in all climates. The leaves of many 
species are used as a substitute for spinach, particu- 
larly those of the Good Harry, IVild Spinach, All- 
good, or Engl^h jMercury (C. bonus-Henrieus), a 
-common wayside perennial, which is still some- 
times cultivated ; the young shoots are also used 
as asparagus. C. intermedium, C. album, &c., 
annuals, common in waste places, are also excellent 
substitutes for spinacli. C. Vulvaria (Stinking 
Goosefoot), an annual with an odour compared to 
that of stale salt fish, gi-owing in waste places, 
especially near the sea, was formerly in popular 
repute as an antispasmodic and emmenagogue. 
C. purpurascens (Atriplex) is a handsome annual' 
introduced from China. C. Botrgs, a native of the 
south of Europe, witli pinnatifid leaves resembling 
those of the oak, and hence called Jerusalem Oak, 
is in use .as an expector.ant and anthelmintic. It is 
.agreeably fr.agrant. C. amhrosioidcs has a sti-ong 
aromatic odour, is used in Mexico instead of tea, 
and is occasion.ally cultiv.ated in Fr.ance, an infusion 
of it bein'* deemed useful in nervous disorders. The 
closely allied C. anthelminticum, the Wormseed 
of the United States, has a strong .and somewhat 
aromatic odour, and a high reputation as a vermi- 
fuge, duo to the presence of an essentisil oil. More 
iniport.ant than any of the species, .as affording a 
jn incip.al article of food in the countries of whicli 
it is a native, is Quinoa (q.v.). 

_€hcop.s (.a Grecised fonn of /i/iu/a) w.as a king 
of Memphis in Egypt, belonging to the fourth 
dynasty, f.amous ns the builder of the largest of the 
e.xistmg pyramids. The date usually assigned to 
him is about 3000 n.c. His successor was his 
brotlicr Chephren (Khafnt), wlio built the next 
largest pyi.annd. See Egypt, Pyp.amids. 

Clicp.stotv. .a river-port of Monmouthshire, a 
sub-port to Gloucester, on the right bank of the 


Wye, 21 miles from its influx to the Severn 
estuaiy,- and 17 ENE. of Newport. It lies 
I between bold cliffs, on a slope rising from the 
[ river, in the midst of exquisite scenery. Its 
noble laiined castle, later chiefly than the 12th 
centmy, stood two sieves during the great Re- 
bellion, and has been held successively by Pitz- 
Osbornes, Clares, Bigods, Herberts, and Somersets. 
The railw.ay crosses the Wj'e by Brunei’s tubul.ar 
suspension bridge (1832), 600 feet long, and 60 
above high-water, the principal span being 300 
feet long. Here occurs the liighest tide in the 
British Islands, if not in Europe; though the 
accounts of it have been frequently exaggerated. 
In Januaiy 1846 it rose 47 feet above low-water 
mark, but this level, though often approached, is 
not known to have been exceeded. Bop. (1851) 
4295; (1881) 3591. 

Cheque is a money order on a banker, p.ayable 
on demand. It is really a Bill of Exchange (q.v.), 
.and is subject to the provisions of the Act of 1882, 
which contains special clauses relating to cheques. 
If it is not presented within a reasonable time, the 
dr.awer is discharged should the hanker fail, but the 
holder can claim against the banker’s estate. The 
Ranker beam the risk of tire forgery of the drawer’s 
signature, but is not responsible for a forged 
indoreement. A cheque is held as payment of a 
debt until dishonoured on presentation ; it is not 
paj’able after the dr.awer's de.ath or bankruptcy. 

A crossed chegue is an ordinary cheque with two 
transverse lines drawn across it, which have the 
effect of making it payable only through a banker. 
When a particular banker’s name is written_ be- 
tween the lines, the cheque is said to be specially 
crossed, and is only payable to the banker whose 
name it beare. Wanting a particular name, or 
with the words Co.,’ it is said to be generally 
crossed, and is payable through any b.anKer. An 
ordinary cheqiie may be crossed either generally 
or specially oy the holder. The crossing is a 
material part of the cheque, and may not be 
obliterated or altered, e.xcept ns provided by the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. 

In the United States a cheque is not a bill of 
exchange, though it has many of its properties. 
It is not a legal tender, nor is it a p.aynient of 
debt till honoured at the bank. It has no days of 
grace, and is due only after jiresentatlon. Tlie 
bank is responsible for paying a forged cheque, 
and is liable for wrongfully dishonouring it. 

Cher, a rrencli river, flowing 200 miles north- 
ward and north-westward till it falls into the 
Loire below Tours. It is navigable from Vierzon. 
— Cher, to which the river gives its name, is the 
centinl department of France. The surface con- 
sists of plain and well-wooded hills (1600 feet), 
and produces corn, fruits, wine, hemp, flax, &c. 
The climate is mild and pleasant, except in the 
sw.anipy district in the north, which has, liowever, 
been largely drained in late years. Agriculture, 
sheep and cattle rearing, and bee-keeping, give 
eniploynient to many. The rivers abound in fish, 
and wolves are still sometimes seen.' Education 
is backward, nearly two-thirds of the people being 
unable to read or write. Area, 2770 sq. in. ; pop. 
(1872) 335,392; (1886) .355,349. Bourges is the 
chief town. 

Clicrasco, a walled town in the province of 
Cnneo, North Italy, .37 miles SSE. of Turin by 

rail. Pop. 3341. In the middle ages Cherasco u as 
one of the chief fortresses of N’ortli Italy, but 
its works wore destroyed by the French in 1801. 
A peace w.as concluded here between Louis NHL of 
France and the Duke of Savoy in 1031, and another 
between the Sardinian commissioners and Napoleon 
in 1790. 
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Cherbourg, a fortified seaport town and 
arsenal of France, in the department of Manche, 
at the head of a deep hay on the northem ex- 
tremity of the peainsula of Cotentin, 70 miles S. 
of the Isle of Wight, and 230 WNW. of Paris. Be- 
^n by Vauhan in 1687, the harbour-works and forti- 
fications were pushed on b5^ the great Napoleon, 
and were supposed to have been completed in 
1858 by Napoleon III. at a total outlay of 200 
million’ francs ; but less than thirty j'ears after, the 
French government resolved to spend 49 millions 
more on the construction of fresh works between 
1883 and 1894. Tlie stupendous digue or break- 
water, inclosing a space of nearly 2000 acres, is 
described in the article Breakwater. In connec- 
tion with its fortifications, this breakwater assumes 
an importance that attaches to no other work of 
the kind in existence. At the apex of the angle 
formed by the meeting of the two branches of tlie 
digue, there is a centre fort or battery, measuring 
509 feet on the inner line of the parapet, which 
forms a flat semi-ellijise. The circular Wts at the 
extremities of the breakwater are remarkably well 
placed for purposes of defence. Beliind the centre 
battery there is an elliptical tower, measuring 
225 feet on the major, and 123 feet on the minor 
axis. ' The entrances to the harbour are round 
the ends of the digue; and the passages are further 
defended by the fortifications of the He Pel6e, and 
by the batteries of La Roche Chavaignac and Fort 
Querqueville. A series of coast redoubts, and the 
large fortifications of Les Flamands, du Hornet, 
Digosville, and Nacqueville, are situated behind 
this outer zone of defence. ‘The amenal,’ says 
Dr Russell, ‘is inclosed by a continuous line of 
•bastion and curtain of a very elevated profile, 
defended by outworks, wet' and dry ditclies, and 
by profuse batteries of the heaviest guns, either 
in casement or en barbette. Wherever you look, 
you fancy that on the spot you occupy are speci- 
ally pointed dozens of the dull black eyes from 
their rigid lids of stone.’ The town itself is 
comnjanded by La Roule on the heights behind. 
The commercial harbour of Cherbourg consists of 
an outer harbour, 786 feet in length by 654 
feet wide, and of an inner basin, 1338 feet long 
by 416 feet wide. The great inner naval float- 
ing-harbour Was inaugurated by the Emperor 
Napoleon in 1858, in presence of Queen Victoria. 
Entirely cut out of the solid rock, it is 20 acres in 
area, and is suiTOunded by building-slips and capa- 
cious gi'aving-docks. It is calculated that the 
roads of Cherbourg cannot, on account of the small 
depth of the greater portion, shelter more than 25 
or 30 sail of tire line, and about as many frigates, 
at one tirrre. The commercial port displays little 
activitj’’, the principal exports being eggs, butter, 
and , cattle. The town itself is insignificant, the 
streets being narrow and dirty; the only build- 
ings of note are Trinity Clurrch, founded by the 
English aborrt 1450, the lr6tel-de-ville, and the 
theatre. There are some manrrfactures of hosiery, 
chemicals, lace, and leather, sugar and salt re- 
fineries, sawing and flour rrrills ; but the indrrstrial 
energies of the great bulk of the population are 
absorbed in the arsenal and dockyards. Cherbourg 
is a very arreient place ; originally Ccesaris Burguvi, 
in the 11th century it was known under the name 
of Carusbur. In 1758 Cherbourg was taken by 
the English, who destroyed the naval and military 
works, and levied a contribrrtion on the town. 
Pop. (1872) 34,785; (1886) 37,013; or 51,774 wrth 
the three sirburbs of Touriaville, Octeville, and 
Eqtreirrdreville. 

ChcrBuliez, the name of an inflrrential family 
at Geneva, ■which has prodtreed many enrrnerrt 
scholars and meir of letters. Its foirnder ryas 
Abraham Cherbrrliez, a prosperous bookseller, who 


left three sons— (1) Andre (1795-1874), professor- 
first of Latrn, next of Ancient Literature at the 
. Geneva Academy, arrthor of De LibroJob ( 1829 ), and 
an Essai sur la Satire Latine (1829). — (2) Antoine 
Elisee ( 1797-1869), an eminent publicist ; professor 
of Law and Political Economy at Geneva ; after- 
wards at Paris the redoubtable antagonist, in the 
pages of the Jour-nals, of Proudhon and the social- 
ists; died professor at Zurich; author of Be la 
Dimocratieen Suisse (1843), Etudes sur les Causes 
de la Misdre (1853), and Freds de la Science 
Economique (1862).— (3) Joel (1806-70), -who suc- 
ceeded to his father’s business, and became well 
kno-wn as editor of the Revue Critique (1833 et seq.), 
and an occasional contributor to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. His book, Le Lendemain d%i dernier Jour 
(Vun Condamnt (1829), rvas a clever burlesqrre and 
more upon Victor Hugo’s -well-known tour-de-force 
on the question of capital punishment, ■while his 
Gendve, ses Institutions, ses Masurs, d-e. (1867), 
rvas a solid contribution to the history of the city. 
Of the sisters, two made some reputation : the 
eldest, Madame Tourte-Cherbuliez (1793-1863), 
WTote _ tales and novels, among them Annette 
Gervais, and Le Journal d’Amtlie ; and the young- 
est, Adrienne, bor-n in 1804, translated into 
French the tales of Zschokke and H. von Kleist. 
See Rambert’s Ecrivains nationaux Suisses (vol. i. 
Geneva, 1874). 

Victor Cherbuliez, son of Andr6, was born at 
Geneva in 1829, and studied there, at Paris, Bonn, 
and Berlin, first mathematics, then philology' and 
philosophy; after which he lived in Geneva as a 
teacher, until his call to Paris in 1864_to join the 
stall' of the Revue des Deux Mondes. Since 1882 he 
has been a member of the French Academy. Cher- 
buliez began his literary career with books which 
rvere compounds bet'\veen fiction and criticism. 
In the first of these, A propos d’ltn Cheval, Causeries 
AtlUniennes (1860; 2d ed. under the title, Cn 
Cheval de Pliidids, 1864), beauty in art, and especi- 
ally in the sculptures of Phidias, is discussed in a 
series of conversations by the attendants of a 
French marquise who is visiting Athens ; Zc Prince 
Vitale (1864) treats in a similar way the subject 
of Tasso’s madness; Le Grand (Euvre (1867) con- 
tains, W'ith many incongruous enough discus-sions 
of social and political questions, an account of 
the unfortrrnate attempt of an English baronet to 
grow a wife for- himself. From these the author- 
turned to rvork -which really proved his powers. 
In 1863 he prrblished Le Comte Kostia, a strong 
and striking novel, -which at once found its arrthor ' 
an audience. It -was followed by a series of novels 
■which, ahvays clever and or-iginal, if sometimes 
mannered and over-inventive, have lifted Cher- 
buliez into the front rank of contemporary French 
■writers of fiction. His style is brilliant and epi- 
gi-ammatic, his dialogue natural and lively ; while 
he is readable from beginning to end, and his 
situations are not only' full of interest for the 
moment, but are remembered long. Many' of his 
earlier stories take the form of a narrative by the 
chief character, but those difficulties in developing 
a plot in such a method which have been too great 
for many novelists, hi. Cherbuliez has surmounted 
W'ith consummate art. His best novels, besides 
those named already, are : Le Roman d'une homxcte 
Fenvme( 1866 ), i’Aucnturc de Ladislas Bolsld ( 1869 ), 
La Revanche de Joseph Noircl (1872), Meta 
Holdenis (1873), Miss Rovcl (1875), Le Fianet de 
Mile, de Saint-Maur (1876), Samuel Brohl cf C’ 
(1877), L’Idic de Jean Teterol (1878), La Ferine 
du Choquard (1883), and La Vocation du Comte 
Ghislain (1S88). He has published also several 
volumes of political studies on Germany and Spain, 
as well as Homines et Choscs du Temps present 
(1883), a series of papere which appeared in the 
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Hevtic dcs Deux Mondcs under the name of ‘ G. 
Talbert.’ See a study by George Saintsbmy .in 
the Fortnightly Review for Febniaiy 1878. 

Clicriboii, a seaport of Java, on the north 
•coast, 125 miles ESE. of Batavia. It has a con- 
siderable trade in cofl’ee, indigo, and teak- wood, and 
is the residence of a Dutch governor. Pop. 11,000. 

€Iierim 03 ’a, or Chiei.moya (Anona chcri- 
.rnoh'a), the most esteemed fruit of Brazil and Peru, 
now common, and even naturalised in some parts of 
the East Indies, and other tropical countries of the 
•Old AVorld. It is a fruit of most delicious flavour, 
is sometimes described as the finest of all fruits, 
and sometimes as inferior only' to the mangosteen. 
Both flowers and fruit emit a pleasant fragrance, 
hut when the tree is covered with blossom the 
odour is almost overpowering. The fruit varies 
from the size of an orange to 16 lb. or upwards in 
weight. See Custard-apple. 

Cherkask. See Tcheekask. 

Chernigov, See Tchereigoff. 

Chcrokees, one of the most civilised of the 
American Indian tribes, of the Appalachian stock, 

• and formerly the owners of a wide tract of country 
on either side of the southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains. In 18.88 the great majority of the tribe 
were deported from Georgia to west of the Missis- 
sippi by the government, and now they occupy 
about 5960 sq. m. in the north-east anrfe of 
Indian Territory. A few still survive in North 
Carolina. The Cherokees have a written language 
and a syllabic alphabet of eighty-five characters, 
invented in 1826 by George Guess or Sequoyah, a 
half-breed. They number about 17,000. 
Cheroots. See Tobacco. 

Cherry [Ccrasus), a sub-genus of Primus (see 
Pluji ), ot which the species and their cultivated 
varieties yield the familiar stone-fniit of the same 
name. Tlie most obvious distinction between the 
•cherries and the plums or section Prunus proper is 
that in the former the leaves are conduplicate, in 
I the latter convolute in bud (see Cultivation). 




Common Cherry: 
ct, blossom. 

’Two species are chiefly regarded as the parents of 
the garden cherries usually cultivated, P. Avium 
•and P, Ccrasus, the former attaining a height of 
40 or 50 feet, and having its leaves and peduncles 
drooping, with small austere fruit,; the latter 
haviim erect smooth shining leaves and a more 
luicy fniH, but being a nmcli smaller tree. Both 
liave white flowers in clusters or nearly sessile 
umbels, and both are generally regarded ns natives 
of ^ nuddle and southern Europe, if not also of 
Britain, where they are both at anyratc also 
naturalised. According to the usual re.ading of 
Pliny, P. Ccrasus was, however, introduced bv 


Lucullus from Cerasus in Pontus to m-ace his 
triumph after his victoiy over Mitliridates ; 
llelon, however, plausibly identified this as his 
onm cherry -laurel (see Laurel). In the nild 
state, both are often called gean (Fr. gitignc); 
more accurately, however, this is P. Avium. The 
latter is frequently planted, not only because it 
is exceedingly ornamental when in flower, but 
also on account of its value as a timber-tree, 
being of rapid growth, with firm strong close- 
gi-ained wood, suitable for the purposes of cabinet- 
makers, turners, and musical instniment makers. 
Double varieties of both species are also grown in 
our slinibberies. The cultivated varieties of the 
cherry are veiy numerous, and differ considerably 
in size, colour, and flavour; opinions hence difi'er 
seriously as to their parentage. The fiuit is largely 
eaten fresh, and as an ingredient in preserves, &c. ; 
the woodcutteiu and charcoal-biiiuei-s in some 
parts of Fr.ance make it a principal ingredient in 
soups. Besides its use for the dessert and for 
preserves, the clieiTj^ is extensively used for 
making liqueurs (see Kirschwasser and Mara- 
schino). cherry Brandy is a liqueur made 
bj' steeping Morello cherries in brandv ; whereas 
kirschwasser is a spirit distilled from cberries. In 
some parts of Germany the roads are fringed by 
.avenues of cherrj’-trees ; and the cherry ripens in 
Norway and East Bothnia as far north as 63° lat. 
The other .species of cheriy are numerous. Some 
giecies are low or even prostrate shrubs, as 
P. chammccrasus, the Ground Cheny of the south 
of Europe and of Siberia ; and P. pwnila, the 
Sand ClieiTy of North America. The name 
cherry' is also shared by the closely .allied Bird- 
cheiTy' (q.v.) and Choke Cheny' (q.v.), includin" 
the American TTld Cheny', famous for its medicinal 
b.ark ; the Mahaleb (P. Mahalch) of the south of 
Europe, famous for the fragrance of its flowers, 
and grown in pots to make symmetrical pipe- 
stems; the Capollim (C. or P. capollim) of Jlexico 
and Peru, f.amed for the fragrance of its fruit ; 
and the Laurel-cheny' (q.v.). The n.ame cheny 
is also vaguely' and popularly applied in dillcrent 
countries to plants of any' kind which happen 
to recall the true cheny', especially by the size, 
colour, or taste of their fniit; among these, 
see Barbadoes Cherry, Winter Cherry, &c. 
Thus the ‘ Native Cherry ’ of Australia is the fleshy 
fruit-stalk of Exocarpus cupressiformis (Santa- 
lacccc), while the Hottentot Cheny is /tefCirwsiwc) 
Maurocenia. The ‘Beech Cherry'’ or ‘Bnisli 
Cherry’ of Australia is Trochocarpa laurhia 
[Epacn'dacca;), .and so on. * 

Cherry-laurel. See Laurel. 

Clierso, an island of Illy'ria, belonging to 
Austria, in the Gulf of Qiiarnero, 13 miles SSW_. of 
Fiume. A bridge unites it with the adjoining isle 
of Lusrin. Area, 127 sq. m. ; pop. (1880) 9550. 
On its rugged hills sheep are ted ; there are 
large forests, and on the coast, wine, olives, and 
fruits are produced. Cherso, the chief town, _ on 
the west side, has a spacious liarbour. Pop. 4670. 
Clierson. See Kherson. 

Chcrsoiic'sus, the ancient name of sevenal 
peninsulas .and promontories in Europe, the most 
important of winch are the Crimea (q.v.), C. Tau- 
ricfi; Gallipoli (q.v.), C. Thracica; and Jutland 
(q.v.), C. Gimbrica. When we speak of the Cher- 
sonese, the Jl.al.ay' Peninsula is usually' meant. 

Chert, or H0RN.STOXE, a variety of quartz, 
alw.ays ma.ssive, not unlike flint, but more brittle, 
breaking with .a .splintery fracture. It is eoiiiniqii 
in lime.stones of P.al.'cozoic age, hut occurs also in 
Mc.sozoio strata (Jurassic, Cret.aceous), sometimes 
forms rocks, and often contains petrifaction'. It 
passes into common quartz and chalcedony, abo 
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into flint and flinty slate. Its colours are gi'ay, 
■white, red, yellow, green, or hro-wn. The name 
Chert is sometimes limited to the finer varieties, 
and the coarser are called Hornstone. — The name 
Chert is very commdnlj’’ given to the siliceous con- 
cretions which occur as nodules and layers in lime- 
stone rocks, much in the same way as flints in the 
chalk. When these materials exist to such an 
■extent as to render the limestone useless for eco- 
nomical purposes, it is said to he ‘ cherty,’ 

Cliei'tsey, a town in Surrey, near the right 
hank of the Thames, here crossed by a seven-arch 
bridge (1785), 21 miles WSW. of London. It is 
irregularly built, chiefly consisting of two long 
cross-streets, and is surrounded by villas. The 
■chief trade is in malt and flour. Many vegetables 
are raised for the London market. Chertsey arose 
in a monastery founded in 666, and refounded in 
964 by Edgar for Benedictine monk's. Charles 
James_ Fox lived on St Anne’s Hill, an abrupt 
■elevation about a mile from the town ; and the 
poet Cowley spent the closing 5'ears of his life in 
Chertsey, in a house that is marked with an inscrip- 
. tion. Pop. of parish (1861) 6589; (1881) 9215. 

Clierill) (Heb. k’nlhh), in the plural Chcruhim 
■or Cherubs, is the Hebrew name of a winged 
■creature -vruth a human countenance, which in the 
■Scriptures is almost always represented in con- 
nection Muth Jehovah, and especially as drawing 
his chariot-throne. In Scripture tire cherubim 
appear to be quite distinct from the angels, who 
■are Jehovah’s messengers, while the cherubim ai'e 
found where God himself is pereonally present, 
■and are the living hearers or God manifesting 
himself in his glory on the earth. It is possible 
to trace a development both of their form and 
their significance. While they are always con- 
•ceived as living creatures, their perfectly free 
power of movement seems to suggest a connec- 
tion with the thunder-clouds which reveal to the 
world the majesty of God. In the 18th Psalm 
it is said Jehovah ‘rode upon a cherub, and did 
fly ; yea, he flew swiftly upon the toings of the 
luind;’ and elsewhere the clouds are called the 
chariot of Jehovah. To the Hebrew idea of the 
■cherub (in this aspect of it) is allied the Indian 
•conception of the bird Garuda, the swift bearer 
•of Vishnu, and the swift-winged four-footed bird 
which in rifschylus carries Ocecamis through the 
■ether, as well as the (later) Greek and Roman 
representations of the griffins bearing Apollo or 
Artemis. According to Sayce, the word , is prob- 
ably connected with the Assyrian kirubu, the 
name denoting the winged bull ^vhich guarded 
the house from the entrance of eril spirits, and 
at the same time with Icurubu, the ‘ circling’ bird 
— i.e., according to Franz Delitzsch, the vulture. 
Phoenicia took the idea from Babylonia, ami 
the two cherubs made for Solomon ( 1 Kings vi. 
23-28 ) were wrought by Phmnician artificere. 
Cherubim are mentioned in the Old Testament 
as 'guards of Paradise ; a cherub with a flaming 
sword hindered the return of the expelled human 
pair. In the Holy of Holies cherubim wrought 
in embossed metal were represented above the 
mercy-seat, or covering of the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, so that they appeared to rise out of it. 
Figures of cherubim were also ■wrought into the 
hangings of the Holy of Holies. The cherubim 
that appear in the visions of Ezekiel and the 
Revelation of John depart much from the early 
representations. In Ezekiel they have the body 
of a man, whose head, besides a human counten- 
ance, has also that of a lion, an ox, and an eagle ; 
they are provided with four wings, two of which 
serve to fly, while the other two cover the body ; 
four human hands and arms are under the wings. 


and the whole body, before and behind, and on 
the_ hands and irings, as well as the wheels of 
their chariot, is spangled with innumerable eyes. 
In the Revelation, four cherubim, covered with 
eyes, and having six wings, surround the throne 
of Jehovah ; the first has the face of a lion, the 
second of an ox, the third of a man, and the fourth 
of an eagle. As the Gospel is a unity, but four- 
fold, the four elements of the cherub came to be 
divided among the four evangelists, the human 
countenance being the symbol of Matthew, the 
lion of Mark, the ox of Luke, and the eagle 
of John. Most Jewish writers and Christian 
Fathers conceived the cherubim as angels ; and 
Dionysius the Areopagite, iu his Celestial 
Bierarchy, makes them a separate class in the 
first hierarchy. Most theologians also considered 
them as angels, until Michaelis showed them 
to be a poetical creation. Herder, in his Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry, compared them to the giiffins 
that watch treasures and other fabulous figures. 
In Christian art they are generally represented 
as sexless figures, with wings from the slioulders, 
the legs also being either covered by wings, or 
haring wings substituted for them. Very often 
they have also an aureole round the head. 

Clierubini, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobio 
Salvatore, an eminent composer, was born at 
Florence on the 8th or the 14th September 1760, 
the tenth of a family of twelve children. He began 
to studj' music at the age of six, under his father, 
and at nine was sent to the academy of Bartolommeo 
Felici. Church works to the number of seventeen 
proceeded from his juvenile pen at this period, 
and were mostly actually performed in Florentine 
churches. In 1778 he went to Bologna and studied 
under the famous Sarti for four years, removing 
with him in 1779 to Milan ; here he was grounded 
in the old Italian contrapuntal style, and also fre- 
quently assisted his master in writing minor parts 
of operas. In 1780 his own first opera, Quinto 
Fabio, was produced at Alessandria, and for the 
next fourteen years a succession of dramatic works 
followed. In 1784 he was invited to London, and 
held the post of composer to the king for one year. 
In 1785 he visited Pai^is, and after another short 
visit to Turin, retumed in 1788 to Paris, which 
remained thenceforth his home. Up to this period 
his operas had been in the light Neapolitan style 
of Paisiello or Ciraarosa; they are now forgotten. 
But after his arrival in Paris a change becomes 
gradually apparent, contemporaneously with and 
in the same direction as the development of the 
style of Mozart in Figaro and Don Giovanni. 
Cherubini, however, had no opportunity of hearing 
these works at this time, and advanced quite 
independently on the same path. This change is 
already distinguishable in lus first Parisian opera, 
Demophon, given in 1788, but is more distinctly 
developed in Lodoiska, which was received in 1791 
iritli astonishment and admiration. Subsequent 
works were Elise (1794), Medic (1797), _ics deux 
Journics (or ‘The Water-carrier,’ 1800), his operatic 
masterpiece, and Anacreon (1803). _ His lofty 
unbending manner, however, had excited a pre- 
judice against him in the mind of Napoleon. He 
visited Vienna in 1805, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Haydn, Beethoven, and Hummel. Two 
of his operas were produced there ; but the war 
between Austria and Napoleon cut short his stay, 
and he returaed to France dispirited. In ISOS, 
on a casual visit to Belgium, he entered on n. 
third period of musical activity with the composi- 
tion of the first of his great church works, the 
Mass in F. In December 1814 Louis XVIII. made 
him a knight of the Legion of Honour. Next year 
he paid a short visit to England which left a bad 
effect on his health. Shortl3’ after, he succeeded 
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to the post of mattrc-de-clmpcUc to King Louis. 
Tlie list of his works from this period comprises 
a Mass in C (1816), and Keciuiems in C and D 
(1817 and 1836), all of the liighest rank, besides 
numerous other church pieces, and six string 
quartets. In 1822 he became director, of the Con- 
servatoire of Paris, whicli his energetic adminis- 
trative talent soon raised to the greatness it still 
preserves.- His ivork on counterpoint and fugue 
appeared in 1835, and remains a standard book. 
His severe rule over the institution continued till 
1842, -o-hen, after only a month’s retirement, he 
died on loth hlavch. The universal feeling in 
musical Europe at the time rvas that its foremost 
figure was gone. Though the greater part of his 
caieer was run in Paris, and the most famous 
French operatic composers of the early-part of the 
century, Boieldieu, Auber, Halevy, &c., came 
under his instructions, he has not pei-nianently 
inliuenced the French school ; his music lives and 
preserves a strong hold rather in Germany, rvith 
the musicians of which he has more affinity. His 
style has been aptly called that of effect, the 
means employed being unusual harmonic and 
orchestral combinations, the agreement of the 
music with the dramatic situation, and a remark- 
able architectural structure in point of form. He 
is always careful, however, to keep within ortho- 
dox limits. As already indicated, his operas have 
numerous parallels with those of klozart ; but along 
with the lustre and polish of skilfully cut gems, 
they possess also somewhat of their coldness. The 
emotional element is often strong, but is always 
dominated by the intellectual. His artistic ideal 
was a lofty one, and he never stooped from it. 
His music commanded high admiration from Beet- 
hoven, Avho even took him as a model of style in 
composition for the voice. His masses and over- 
tures are well known, and frequentl}' performed in 
this country, and at least Mcd6c and the Deux 
JountCcs have kept a place on the stage. The 
stem manner of the ‘ grim Florentine ’ finds illus- 
tration in his stereotyped reply to all requests in 
connection with his office, ‘ It cannot be done,’ 
froni which, however, he frequently departed ; and 
he inspired almost enthusiastic attachment in many 
of his pupils. The antagonism between him and 
Berlioz, on the other hand, is strongly brought 
out in the memoirs of the latter; and he was 
piejudiced against Beethoven. See the Life of 
Clienibini by E. Bellasis (Lend. 1874); and also 
the more lecent Life by hi. Arthur Pougin, which 
appeared fimt in Lc Mtncstrcl (1882-83), arid goes 
far to vindicate him from the repellent asperity 
with which he has been reproached. 

Clicru.sci, a Geinian tribe firet mentioned by 
Cresar, whose exact locality is somewhat uncertain, 
save that they touched the Weser and lay north 
of the Harz Forest. They are chiefly memorable in 
connection with their gieat leader Arminius (q.v.). 

Chervil {Anthriscus CcrcfoKmn), an uiiibelli- 
feroiis plant, which has been long cultivated, 
especially on the Continent, as a pot-herb, and 
used in soups and for a garnish, &c. in the same 
manner as jiaralcy. The leaves have a ])eculiar, 
somewhat sivcetish, pleasantly aromatic smell and 
taste, by which the plant may be known from its 
congener A nthrisciis vulgaris or Scandix A ulhriscus, 
a poisonous weed, whose leaves have a disagreeable 
.smell, and which is also distinguished by its hispid 
fniit. A. sglvafris has large loots, for the sake of 
which It IS cultivated. The allied Venus’ Comb or 
bhepherds Hecdle [Scandix 2 ^ccfcn-Vc}icn's), often 


odorata of the older botanists), a native of the south 
of Europe and of some parts of Asia, common in 
the neighbourhood of houses in Britain, altlioiigli 
probably not a tine native, is frequently cultivated 
in Gemiany under the name of Spanish or Anise 
Chervil. In Scotland the plant is popularly called 
Myrrh. Its smell is considered attractive to bees'; 
and the insides of empty hives are sometimes 
rubbed with its leaves, to induce swarms to enter. 
— ^The species of Glucrophyllmn, coaree iveeds, are 
also called chervil. 

Cherwell, a stream falling into the Isis or 
Thames near Oxford (q.v.). 

Clicsapealcc Bay, in Mai-jdand and Virginia, 
and dividing the former state into two parts, is the 
largest inlet on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, being 200 miles long, and from 4 to 40 
broad. Its entrance, 12 miles wide, lias on the 
north Cape Charles, and on the south Cape Henrj', 
both promontories being in Virginia. The bay has 
numerous arms, which receive many navigable 
rivers, such as the Susquehanna on the north, the 
Potomac, PiappabannocK, and York on the west, 
and the Janies on the south-west. Unlike the 
shallow sounds towards the south, this network of 
gulfs and estuaries, with its noble feedeis, affords 
depth of water for ships of any burden, virtually 
can-ying the ocean up to the wharves of Baltiiiioie 
and the arsenals of Washington. — For the Chesa- 
peake and Shannon sea-fight, see Broke. 

Clieseldcn, William, a great surgeon and 
anatomist, was bom in 1688, at Sonierby, near 
Melton-Mowbray, and having in 1711 established 
himself in London as a lecturer on anatomy, ivas 
nextyear elected aFellow of the Royal Society. He 
was afterwards appointed surgeon to St Thomas’s, 
St George’s, and Westminster hospitals, wheie he 
acquired great reputation, especially In’ his ‘ lateral 
operation for the stone ’ in 1727 (see LitiiOTOJIy), 
In 1728 he operated on a young man bora blind, 
and the successful result of the operation did much 
to develop the theory of Vision (q.v.). He died at 
Bath, 10th April 1752. His four works included 
Anatomy of the Human Body (1713), long a text- 
book on the subject in England; and Osteolo- 
graphia, or Anatomy of the Bones (1733). See an 
article in the Asclcpiad (1886). 

Clicslinm, a market-town of Buckinghamshire, 
18 niUes N W. of London. Pop. of parish ( 1881 ) 6502. 

Ciieshirc, a maritime county in the ivest of- 
England, on the Welsh border, bounded N. by 
the river Meisey, separating it from Lancashire, 
and partly also by the Irish Sea. _ Its gieatest 
lengtli from north to south is 48 miles ; gieatest 
breadth from east to west, 32; total area of land and 
water, 1102 sq. ni., of which 76 per cent, is under 
cultivation. The coast-line is confined to the 
hammer-headed peninsula, called Wirral, about 8 
miles broad, between the estuaries of the Jlersey 
and Dee._ The surface forms an extensive nearly 
level plain between the Derbyshire and Welsh 
mountains, well wooded, and studded lyith small 
lakes or meres. This plain, comprising four- 
fifths of the surface, rests on new red sandstone, 
and is crossed, near the middle, by a tiact of high 
ground ranning south-west from apromontorj' over- 
looking the Mersey, near the mouth of the V’eaver, 
to Beeston Castle rock, 366 feet high. On the cast 
border of the county is a line of new red sandstone 
hills. In the east are large tracts of peat, and much 
of the county is wet and rushy. Coal-measures 
ajipear on the Flintshire border, and also on the 
holders of Staffordshire and Derbyshire. The chief 


loiiiui in conilieI(f% as also S. ausiralis of pontliern rivers are tlie Dec, jMcrsey, and AVeaver, ‘vvliich arc 
liiirmio, nave a similar taste and smell, and arc navigable. The Dee skirts the countv on the west 


used in the same way on the Continent. Sweet 
Chervil or Sweet Cicely (Myrrhis odorata ; Scandix 


-for 55 miles, and the ^Mcisey on the north for 40 
miles. The Weaver rises in the east part of the 
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county, and runs 40 miles west-north-rvest to 
the Mersey. In addition to its river navigation, 
the county has an almost unrivalled s 5 -stem of 
canals, and contains the greater part of the 
Manchester Ship Canal. It is -well intersected 
by railways. The chief mineral products are rock- 
salt and coal. The rock-salt, discovered in 1670, 
and mined by gunpowder, is found near the Weaver 
and its branches, especially near Northwich (q.v.), 
and at Middlewich, Winsford, and Sandbach. 
Much salt is also made from brine-wrings 20 to 40 
yards deep. Coal is worked near Chester and on 
the eastern borders of the county. Lead and copper ' 
mining is now almost extinct. In almost eveiy 
pai't of the county freestone, limestone, millstone, 
and marl are found. The climate is moist. The 
soil is mostly a clayej' or sandy loam, with marl 
and peat, and very fertile. The soil and climate 
are well fitted for pasturing, and dairy-farming is 
largely carried on, the county being noted for its 
cheese (see Cheese). About 90,000 cows are kept 
in Cheshire, capable of producing about 15,000 
tons of cheese. In the cattle-plague of 1865-66 
upwards of 70,000 cattle perished, 36,000 of these 
being slaughtered as a preventive measure. Pop. 
(ISOl) 194,305; (1841) 395,660; (1881) 664,037. 
There are extensive manufactures in the piincipal 
towns, especially Birkenhead, Congleton, (Chester 
(the county town), Crewe, Macclesfield, Staly- 
bridge, and Stockport. The county is formed into 
eight parliamentary divisions, each returning one 
member, and includes the parliamentary boroughs 
of Birkenhead and Chester, with portions of the 
boroughs of Ashton-under-Lyne, Stalybridge, Stock- 
port, and Wamngton. It contains 503 civil parishes, 
and is mostly in the diocese of Chester. Cheshire 
has some Homan roads, tumuli, baiTows, remains 
of religious houses, and many old castles and halls. 
Egbert, in 828, added Cheshire to the Anglo-Sa.xon 
kingdom of Mercia. William the Conqueror erected 
Cheshire into a county palatine, under Hugh Lupus, 
with an independent parliament and eight barons. 
Henry VIII. subordinated it to the English crown ; 
birt Cheshire did not send representatives to the 
English parliament till 1649. See Ormerod’s History 
of Cheshire (3 vols. 1819; new ed. 1876), and 
Earwaker’s East Cheshire ( 1877 ). 

Chesliunt, a large village of Hertfordshire, 14 
rrriles N. of Londorr. It is famous for its rose- 
gardens, and is the seat of a college, foitnded in 
1768 by the Countess of Hrrntingdon (q.v.) at 
Trevecca in Brecknockshire, and removed hrther in 
1792. The buildings were nrtrcli enlarged in 1868. 
Pop. of parish ( 1851 ) 5579 ; ( 1881 ) 7735. 

Chesil Bank or Beach, a bank of gravel 
and shingle extending 16 miles from Bridport 
harbour and Burton Bradstock to Portland. It 
varies in height from 20 to 43 feet, and in width 
from 170 to 200 yards. For some part of its course 
it hugs the shore, but the Fleet comes between it 
and the land for nearly 10 miles from Abbotsbury, 
famous for its swanneiy. Towards its west end the 
bank is composed of sand, gi-it, and fine gravel, 
but -the materials get gradually larger and larger 
as it is followed eastward. Good authorities 
believe this bank was formed by the_ sea as a 
shingle beach in the ordinary way, that it fonnerly 
touched the land throughout its entire course, and 
that it has since been separated from the shore, 
and converted into a bar, by the denudation of the 
land behind it. (See map at Breakwater.) 

Clicsney, Francis Rawdon, the explorer of the 
Euphrates, was born in 1789 at Annalong in County 
Down. He was gazetted to the Royal Artil- 
leiy in 1805. In 1829 he inspected the route for 
a Suez canal, which he proved to be practicable. 
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His first exploration of the route to India, by 
way of Syria and the Euphrates, was made in 
1831, and he made_ three other voyages with the 
same object. The idea was taken up by govern- 
ment, who made a giant of £20,000 after his 
first expedition, but owing to the opposition of 
Russia it was never brought to a practical issue. 
He commanded the artillery at Ilong-kong from 
1843 to 1847. In 1850 he published his Expedition 
for the Surveij of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, 
and in 1868 a Narrative of the Euphrates Expedi- 
tion. He died at Mourne, 30th Januaiy 1872. 
General Chesney’s Life by his wife and daughter, 
edited by Stanley Lane-Poole, was published in 
1885. — His nephew. Colonel Charles Cornwallis 
Chesney (1826-76), was the author of the well- 
known Waterloo Lectures (1861), which were 
delivered by him as professor at Sandhurst. — 
A younger brother of the latter. General George 
Tomkyns Chesney, who was born in 1830, was 
appointed member of the Council of the Viceroy 
ot India in 1886, and is known to be the author 
of the clever je\i d’esprit, The Battle of Dorking 
( 1871 ), and of a remarkable novel. The Private 
Secretary ( 1881 ). 

Chesnut. See Chestnut. 

Chess (Fr. cchecs ; Ital. seacchi ; Ger. schach ; 
Dutch schaak; Low Lat. Indus scaccorvm. Origin- 
ally from Persian shah, ‘a king, ’thus literally ‘the 
game of kings’), a game of skill for two playere or 
parties, played with figures or ‘ pieces,’ which are 
moved on a chequered board. 'The game has ac- 
quired a great and unique importance throughout 
tne world ; mainly, no doubt, in consequence of its 
extreme difficulty. It is the subject of a most ex- 
' tensive literature, and its study has become rather 
that of a science than a recreation. The laws 
governing it^lay are identical in all countries. 

History, — 'Ifiie origin of chess is the subject of an 
almost hopeless controversy. It has been claimed, 
by writers and by legends, for China, India, Persia, 
and recently with some show of reason, by a Spanish 
archreologist, for Egypt. As a matter of fact, traces 
of the game extend beyond history, and are found 
among races so vddely different that any scientific 
investigation of the matter may now be considered 
impossible. The game was probably introduced 
into V'estem Europe by the Arabs, or about the 
time of the Arab invasion (8th centurj') ; at all 
events it was known among the cultured classes 
before the Crusades (1095). As then played, it 
differed somewliat from modem chess and from the 
game as played in the East._ One of the earliest 
references to it in literature is in a work, written 
about 1300, by Jacobus de Cessolis, a preaching 
friar, and entitled Liber de moribus hominum ct 
officiis nobilium super ludo Scacconim. This work 
seems to have found its way into several European 
countries, MS. copies of it existing in various lan- 
guages. An English translation from the French 
was*printed by V illiam Caxton in 1474-75 under the 
title of The Game and Playe of the Chesse, and was 
the fii-st book printed with metal types in England. 
Modem chess— i.e. the game as now played, dates 
from about the middle of the 15th centurj'- A iSIS- 
discovered in the university libraiy of Gottingen and 
dated 1490 is the earliest treatise extant, although 
frequent mention of che,ss is made by earlier poets 
and writers. The game found its first home in 
Spain, where Vicent (1495) and Lucena (1497) pub- 
lished two volumes, now of little value, of games. 
They were succeeded in 1510 by Damiano, a 
Portuguese, whose work, though restricted to a 
few openings, erinces considerable genius. It was 
plagiarised most unscmpulously by several later 
writers. Damiano was followed bj' Ruj- Lopez, a 
cleric of Safra in Estremadura, who is perhaps 
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the most valuable of the earlier masters. His 
work, first published at Alcala in 1561, may he 
said to have laid the foundation of the modern 
theorj' of play, and the opening which hears liis 
name is that which modem analysis has shown 
to he one of the soundest yet invented. _ Lopez’s 
treatise was repuhlished in Venice in 1584, and 
from tills date the game seems to have left Spain to 
find a home in Italy. Here .should he mentioned 
Paolo Boi, a native of Syracuse, who, finding no 
worthy opponent in his own country, made a 
lengthened tour through the then most civilised 
part of Europe. He encountered and defeated 
eveiy master of the game, including the hitherto 
invincible Buy Lopez. His genius, added to a pre- 
possessing appearance and a courteous demeanour, 
gained for hmi general admiration ; he was pat- 
ronised hy Catharine de’ Medici and hj* Sebastian, 
king of Portugal, both of whoni conferred high 
favoure upon him. The early Italifin school, which 
e.xtended from about 1550 to 1620, is identified with 
the names of Polerio (1590) and his followei-s, 
Salvio, Greco, and othei-s. It may claim to be the 
most versatile and prolific yet founded, some of the 
most brilliant openings having come down to ns 
from it. At its close, about the time of the Thirty 
Years’ War, the study of chess was somewhat 
neglected, and there are no writers of note until 
the middle of the 18th centurj'. At this time, 
however, two powerful, and to some extent rival, 
schools sprang up — the later Italian, led hy Ercole 
del Kio and his conimentatoi-s, Lolli and Ponziani, 
and the Northern school of Philidor. The former 
still confined itself to the study of openings and 
end-games ; the latter turned its attention more to 
the middle game, advocating what is now kno\vn 
as ‘ nlayfor position.’ Both schools, though opposed 
in tlieory, were of the greatest practical benefit to 
students ; their woi-k was in a great measure com- 
bined hy All"aier, of Eltein, iu his well-known 
treatise publimied at Vienna in 1795. 

Begun in 1745 hy Stamma, a Syrian, and led so 
powerfully hy Philidor, tlie English school had, 
during this period, been steadily gaining .strength 
and importance. Writeis like Sarratt, Cochrane, 
Lewis, and Walker were doing their best to popu- 
larise the game, and they succeeded in giving it a 
footing in Britain which it has never since lost. 
Throughout northern Europe its study became 
general ; in France, though there were few analjrii- 
cal uwiters — Alexandre being the only one of import- 
ance — such players as Deschappelles, Boncourt, and 
De la BourdonnaLs earned for tlie Parisian school a 
very high reputation ; the last-named player was 
hy far the strongest of his day. In Germany, then 
as now, chief attention was given to theory ; there 
were no very brilliant players, hut the analytical 
work of Bilguer and Von dev Lasa still remains 
the standaiil. England, however, continued to 
maintain its supremacy. Some of the greatest 
European players crossed the Channel and settled 
in London, and Howard Staunton, who defeated 
the French champion, St Amant, came to he re- 
garded as the leading player in the world. Up to 
tills time America had produced no player of more 
than local eniinenco ; hut at the congress held at 
New York in 1858, the first prize in the chief 
tourney was won hy a youtli of twenty-one, Paul 
Morphy (18S7-S4), of New Orleans. This player, 
who from the age of ten had shown a remarkable 
aptitude for the_ game, is admitted to lie the 
greatest chess genius that has yet appeared. After 
his victoiy in New York he came over to Europe, 
meeting and defeating in turn the .strongest jilayers 
of London and Paris. It must always he a source 
of regret that the world so soon lost liis wonderful 
power. Alter his visit to Europe he abandoned 
the game in order to follow his profession, that of 


advocate. He only partially recovered from aii 
attack of insanity, and died at the age of fortj-- 
seven. From this time the histoiy of chess ceases 
to he that of a few celebrated players, and must he 
gathered from the magazines and weekly news- 
paper columns devoted to it in nearly every civil- 
ised country. Public interest in it has of late 
years increfised with great inpidity, keeping pace, 
it would seem, with the progress of intellectual 
development. In England, where at one time or 
other nearly every great modem player has re.sided, 
the game has attained a dignity and impoitance 
altogether beyond that of a mere pastime, and its 
recognition by the state as a means of mental 
training has been seriously demanded. Eveiy 
town and nianj' villages have at least one cluh-^ 
London having upwards of twenty ; and such 
centres as Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Jlan- 
chester, five or six. There are also numerous 
county and district associations, holding periodical 
meetings in different towns in their provinces, and 
offering prizes for competition among their mem- 
bers. The British Chess Association, the most 
important federation of this kind, maj^ fairly claim 
to represent national chess. Having its admin- 
istmtive centre in London, it is governed by a 
committee of the most eminent players through- 
out the kingdom, and its masters’ tournaments 
attract the strongest players from the Continent 
and America. In Germany, where almost equal 
enthusiasm for chess prevails, eveiy town has its 
club ; there are many state and class associations ; 
national tournaments are held at least once every 
year, and international tournaments in turn with 
other countries. One significant association is that 
of the university and college chess clubs, which, 
supported by many of the professors and more 
advanced students, are already beginning to com- 
pete uith the lay clubs in their respective cities. 
In France there are yet few provincial clubs, 
though their number is now increasing. Paris is 
the centre of a veiy strong circle of payers, and 
in the Cafe de la Bigence possesses the most cele- 
brated chess resort in Europe. The French govern- 
ment has shown its regard for the game by pro- 
viding prizes in more than one national tournament. 
Among other European countries where che'S is 
studied, must be ’mentioned Austria and Italy. Of 
the former it is sufficient to say that the metro- 
jiolitan club can (1888) produce" ten players (the 
ordinary match team) who could probably defeat 
the same number from any club in the world. In 
Italy the g.ame is played in eveiy toum, and the 
Italian Chess Association holds an annual touma- 
nient. In the New "World, the United States of 
America is, as may be supposed, in advance of 
all other countries. Besides numerous city clubs 
(New York alone having nine), there are six state 
associations, and a recently organised federation 
of the univeisity clubs. In Canada the game has 
gained entrance into the public schools ; there 
are clubs in nearly every town, and a national 
a.««ociation. In "Australa-sia there are state 
a'-.soci.ations in Victoria, New South "Wales, and 
New Zealand. A national tournament has been 
held with great success, and it is probable will 
now take place annually in one or other of the 
chief cities. 

Description . — The Board. — Che.«s_is played on 
a square board divided by inteisecting lin&s into 
64 squares. To facilitate calculation, eveiy alter- 
nate sqrjarc is black, or of a dark colour. The 
board sliould be placed so tliat each player has a 
white square at Ins light-hand comer. 

The 5Iex.— T here are .82 men : 16 white, or 
of light colour, and 10 black, or of dark colour. 
Each player has 8 pieces (one king, one queen, two 
TOok.s or" castles, two bishops, and two knights) 
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and 8 jmtuiis. The following diagram represents 
the hoard and men properly arranged for play : ' 

Black. 




A 
















ieSJ! 


White. 

Fig. 1. 

(iV.B.— The king and queen occupy the two 
middle squares, the queen being on the .square of 
her oivn colour. ) 

# The Kin", = K, moves only one square at 
a time, but in any direction. 

. ? . The Queen, = Q, may move any number of 
wV squares in any direction in a straight 

I The Rook or Castle, = R, may move any 
number of squares, but only in a direction 
parallel to the sides of tlie board — not 
diagonally. 

^ The Bishop, = B, may move any number 
m of squares in a straight line diagonally. 

( It will be seen that each bishop remains 
throughout the game on squares of one colour.) 

The Knight, = Kt ( or sometimes in Americ<an 
literature, S, from the German Springer), 
^ — * moves to the next square but one of 

a different colour from that on which it rests. Its 
move forms the diagonal ( " f three 

squares by two. (The ' piece 

having power to move ov^er an intervening piece. ) 
o The Pawn, = P, moves one square forward 
8 only, but captures diagonally. For its first 
^ move, but not afterwards, a pawn may 
move two squares, but if in doing so it pass an 
opposing pawn, the latter may take it as if it had 
moved one square only. A pawn which succeeds in 
crossing tlie board must be exchanged for a queen 
or any other piece of the same colour, except a king. 

All pieces, except the knight, can move only 
across unoccupied squares, and all pieces (not the' 
pawns) capture in the direction of their moves. 

The object of thfe game is to take the oiqionent’s 
king, and when the king is attacked, warning must 
be given by the call of ‘check.’ If the king can- 
not avoid the , ‘ check ’ — that is, if he cannot escape 
capture by his opponent’s next move, he is ‘ check- 
mate,’ and the game is over. The game therefore 
always stops one move short of the actual capture 
of the king. 


Xaifs.— Although the main niles governing chess 
I play are identical throughout the world, there are 
several minor questions awaiting a general 
settlement. A complete code of laws 
i.', (which would necessarily be comple.x), 

is published with approval and authority of 

the various national associations, has be- 
" come almost a necessity. Where no pub- 

i lished code has been fixed upon, the follow- 
ing may be enforced without injustice ; 

; . — In cases where no distinction is 

implied, the word ‘piece’ is to be under- 
stood to include piece and pawn. ) 
i Lots to be drawn for first move, and 
afterwards throughout a match or sitting 
each player has the first move alternately, 
whatever has been the result of the previous 

j game. The player having first move has a 

^ right to choice of men. If board or pieces 
J have been wrongly placed at the beginning 
of a game, the mistake may be rectified 
before four moves have been made, but 
not after. A piece touched must be moved, 
if it can be legally, or unless, before touch- 

B p ing it, the player say fadoubc, or words to 

M that effect. ( If the piece cannot be legall}’’ 
.y M uioved, the king must be moved, but may 

— — ^ not castle.) If more than one piece be 

S touched, the adversary may select which is 
to be moved. An enemy’s piece touched 
____] must be taken if it can be legally ; if not, 
tbe king must be moved, but may not castle. 
Moving the king is a penalty enforceable 
by the opponent, who must, liowever, en- 
force it before he makes his next move. A false or 
illegal move, and all moves made subsequent!}', 
must be revoked, and legal moves made in their 
stead. No penalty can be enforced if the opponent 
has made a move or touched a piece in reply. If a 
player move out of his turn, he must retract the 
move, but may be called upon by the opponent to 
play the piece touched on his next move. If a 
player touch more than one square with a piece, 
he may not, for that move, play it to any of the 
squares so touched. If he touch all the squares to 
which it can be played, he must play it to any 
one of them his opponent chooses. In castling, 
the king must be moved first, or both pieces to- 
gether. A pawn advanced to the eighth square 
must be exchanged for a piece (not a king) of 
the same colour, and the move is not complete 
until a piece is demanded. It is not necessaiy 
to call ‘check,’ but the player neglecting to do so, 
cannot enforce a penalty if his opponent does not 
notice the ‘check.’ A player may at any time 
call upon his adversary to mate him within fifty 
moves, and if at the expiration of such fifty moves, 
no capture has been made, no pawn moved nor 
mate given, a draw may be claimed. Bystanders 
may not interfere unless appealed to by a player, 
unless board or men have been wrongl^' placed, 
or unless a false or illegal move has been made. 
In the last case, however, they have no right to 
interfere until a move has been made in reply. 

rVotori'ou.— 'rhe necessity for some method of 
reeoitling moves and games of chess has been re- 


anyotherpieceof the same colour, except a king, cognised from a very early period. It is to be 
All pieces, except the knight, can move only regretted that no universal notation has been 
iross unoccupied squares, and all pieces (not the' adopted; as it is, the systems which .are in vogue 
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are all more or less dependent upon the langu.age 
of the nation using them. The modem systems 
of notation are separable into two classes, which 
differ essentially : The first, that adopted by 
English and Latin speaking countries (Fivance, 
Italy, iS:c.), has reference to the pieces. It is 
somewhat cumbrous, but is more descriptive and 
intelligible. The second, adopted by Germany 
and northern Europe, has reference mainly to the 
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Tjoard. It is more concise and exact than the first 

class. _ . , 1 - T 

The follorving diagram will explain the English 
or Latin system of notation : 

•Hovaei 


•tsat) 

bsqnb 

■lisgb 

•bsj} 

•bsx 

•bsaa 

i>s7aa 

•hsaa 

QRS 

Q KtS 

Q BS 

Q8 

KS 

KB8 

K Kt 8 

KB8 

oHb 

SHib 

sab 

Eb 

sa 

E aa 

E7aa 

|5’a:H 

QR7 

QKt7 

QB7 

Q7 

K7 

KB 7 

KKt7 

KR7 

sab 

Stab 

sab 


E71 

Ea7i 

E7a7I 

saa 

QRC 

Q KtG 

QBG 

Q6 

KG 

KB6 

KKt6 

KR6 

tat) 

f 7ab 

fab 

f b 

fa 

f aa 

f 7aa 

f aa 

QR5 

QKt5 

Q B5 

Q 5 

K5 

KBS 

K Kt5 

KR5 

sab 

SKI b 

9ab 

sb 

s:m 

sa a 

5 7a 71 


Q R4 

Q lCt4 

QB4 

Q4 

K4 

KB4 

KKt4 

KR4 

eab 

9 771 b 

gab 

9b 

9a 

9aa 

9 771 a 

oaa 

Q R3 

Q KtS 

Q ns 

QS 

K3 

KBS 

h. Ivt U 

KR3 

tab 

isa b 

tab 

ib 

ta 

ia7i 

t7aa 

iaa 

QR2 

Q iCt 2 

Q B2 

Q2 

K2 

KB2 

K Kt2 

KR2 

sab 

8 7a b 

sab 

sb 

sa 

saa 

8 771 a 

saa 

QR sq. 

QKtsq 

QBsq. 

Qsq. 

K sq. 

KB sq. 

KKtsq 

KRsq. 


WHITE. 

' Fig. 2. 

The squares on the fii-st rank are named after the 
pieces -which occupy them at the beginning of the 
game; thus (beginning at the left hand) the first 
square is called tlie queen’s rook’s square = Q R sn., 
since it is occupied by the queen’s rook. The 
second square is called queen’s knight’s square = 

Q Kt sq. ; the thii'd, queen’s bishop’s square = 

Q B so. ; the fourth, qiieen’s square = Q sq., and so 
on. The .ynares on tlie first rank are called home 
squares. Tlie files are numbered according to their 
distance from the home square, and take 
the latter’s title. Tlius the squares in 
front of the king's square are cajled king’s 
second or K 2, King’s third = K 3, and so d , 

on to K 8. Each player numbei-s the t rH;. 

squares from his own side of the hoard, so .= 
that each square has two names (AVliite ■ 

K B square is Black K B 8, Black Q R4= ; i 

"White Q R 5, &'c.). A reference to the A 
diagi-am will make this clear. 

In recording a game, the moves of White j 
and Black pieces are each arranged in ■ 
column, the name of the piece is then 
given, and the .square is indicated to which ^ 

it moves — e.g. : i ,• 

"Wliite. Black. [/ 

1. P to K 4. 1. P to K 4. ' 

2. Kt to K B 3. 2. Kt to Q B 3. j 

3. B to B 4. 3. B to B 4. ! 

4. B takes P (ch:). 4. K takes B. 

Here the figures give the nnmhev of the i. 
move, and 1 P to K 4 signifies that "White i; 
for liis fimt move play.s a pawn to the 1 

king's fonrtli square. It is not nece.ssaiy '■ 

to sav irhich pawn, since only one — i.e. th'e 
king^s pawn — can he moved to the king’s 
fourth square. Black then has to jday, j; 

ami makes a .similar move, counting from ' 

his Mde of the hoard. For his .second move, :L^ 1 

A^_hite plays his knight to king’s Inshop’s 
third square, and again it is not nccess.arj' 
to .sav which knight, since only the king’.s 
knight can move to K B 3. Black’s second 
move is Ids ijnecn's knight to queen’s hi.shoji’s 
third square. White’s third move is king’s hisliop 
to queen’s hi.'hop’s fourth square. The .student 


! should follow these moves with a hoard and men, 
i and Avill see then that White ean only move one of 
his bishops — ^i.e. the king’s bishop — and can only 
move it to one bishop’s fourth square — i.e. queen’s 
bishop’s fourth. (The queen’s bishop cannot of 
coui-se move at all, until released by the move of 
either the queen’s paivn or queen’s knight’s paivn.) 
Black’s third move requires no further e.vplanation. 
MBiite’s fourth move, 4 B takes P (ch.), means that 
his bishop captures one of the enemy’s pa-\nis and 
gives check. It is not necessary to say which 
pawn, since only one can be captured — i.e. Black’s 
king’s bishop’s paivn. For his fourth move. Black 
has little choice; he must avoid the threat of 
capture, and he does so by taking the checking 
piece — ^i.e. king takes bishop. 

The English notation is shortened in some c.ases as 
follows, the same moves being recorded in each case : 
(«) White. Black. 

1. P - K 4. 1. P - K 4. 

2. Kt - K B 3. 2. Kt - Q B 3. 

3. B - B 4. 3. B - B 4. 

4. BxP(ch.). 4. K X B. 

Here the dash - signifies ‘to,’ and x signifies 
‘ takes. ’ The numhei-s of Black’s moves are omitted, 
since they correspond with those of ^Yhite. 

(6) In some cases the dash is omitted, and the 
moves recorded simply P K'4, Kt K B 3, BB4, &'C. 

(c) Tlie moves are arranged in line. White’s 
move being first, thus ; 1 P to K 4, P to K 4, 2 Kt 
to K B 3, Kt to Q B 3, 3 B to B 4, B to B 4, 4 B 
takes P (ch.), K takes B. 

(d) The moA'es are written in the form of a 
fraction, "White’s move being the numerator, and 
Black’s the denominator, and the number of the 
moA'e is denoted by a figure prefixed — e.g : 

, P-K4 „Kt-KB3 B-B4 BxP(chJ 
^'P-K4’ ^’Kt-Q B3’ ’^’B-B4’ KxB- ' 

We rive a diagram of the board after the above 
moves have been played : 


Black. 


i i i 

6 


i i 




M’linr.. 

Fig. 3. — Position after Black’.s Fourth Move. 

The German notation (knoAvn sometimes as 
Philidor’s, from having been tised in that master h 
treatises on che.-s) consists in denoting the mnks 
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of squares by a figure, and the files by a letter, in' 


accordance with fig. 4 : 


Black. 
d ■ e 


f 9 










^/////^ 

W ^ H ^ S i ’W 


y//y//ym: w///////,^\ 

ah 0 d c f g 
White. 


Thus, referring to the English system, the White 
king’s square is denoted by c 1, the Black queen’s 
square by d 8 . In the German system all the 
squares are counted from White’s side only. 

To denote a move, the first letter of the piece 
is given, then the square on which it stands, 
and lastly, the square to which it moves. 

The moves of pawns are not preceded by 
any initial lettei’. A capture is denoted by 
a colon placed after the move, check is repre- 
sented by t, or a check and capture by +. 
Castling on the king's side is denotecl by 
0-0, and on the queen’s side by O - O - O. 

Taking the same moves as before, the game 

Would be recorded therefore as follows : 


Castling, a double move allowed once on the 
part of each player in a game. The rook is moved 
to the square ue.xt the king, and the 
h Hug is tlien moved to the other side. 

yy/z/vw// Fig®- 5 6 show the operation of 

i-W# castling: 

8 _ The conditions under which castling 

\ »M'/y//m. is allowed are : (a) That neither king 

i nor rook have been moved ; ( 6 ) that no 
_ piece intervenes; (c) that the king is 
not in clieck; {d) that the king does 
'm not cross a square commanded bj^ an 

p opposing piece or pawn. 

y M ^ l7icc7j, the warning which must be 
given when the opponent’s king is 
attacked. 

5 Checkmate, a position in which the 

king cannot avoid cmjture on his oppo- 

nent’s next move. Checkmate is from 
^ the Persian shAh mat, ‘ the king is dead. ’ 
Discovered check, an attack which is 
' opened on the king by the removal of 
o an intervening piece or pawn. 

In the diagr am ( fig. 7 ) the king is not 

— in check ; but if the rook be moved, the 

diagonal with the bishop is opened, and 
2 the rook is said to ‘ discover check.’ 
'///yy/yy/M En passant. — -A pawn which, having 

1 moved two squares for its fii-st move, 

1 and thus passed an opposing pawn, 
may be taken, on the next nrove only, 
by the latter, en 2 >assant. 
h En prise. — A piece is said to be cn 

2 »‘ise when it is in a position to be cap- 
tured by an opposing piece or pawn, 
and is not properly defended. 

Exchange, the capture of a piece in return for the 
loss of one of equal value. To ‘ win the exchange ’ 

Fig. 6. — Castling with King’s Book. 
a, before castling. 

i^mi 






I 

6, after castling. 


White. Black. 

1. c7-c5. ^ 

I: B/1l - c4.^' I 8 ^ 8-0 1®' 

4. Bc4-/7J. 4. KcS-/7: ^ 

This system may be and is in some cases Fig. 6. — Castling with Queen’s Book. 

still further abbreviated by the omission (a) before (astliiig. 

of the initial lettei-s of tire pieces, or ( 6 ) of ^ 

the square from which the piece moves ; and 
the moves may also be written in line or 

fractionally as in the Latin system. ~ Wi^yM W/^Wy yM 

Technical Terms.— The folio-wing list is pW# 
not e.xh_austive, only the terms in general use 

being given : — - — — ' 

Blindfold Chess, or Chess sans voir, the after c.istiiiig. 

game played mentally, without sight of board ^ 

or men. This almost inexplicable feat is not 
altogether one of memory, as is generally 

supposed ; it is rather the' result of a special MMm . ////M m /////////. //////m 

faculty not necessarily ^ 

that for ordinary chess. ■■ ' 

notably Mr J. H. Blackburne, of London, v^^y/y ^ ' ‘mm/m /!yy/y//y 

can conduct as many as tw-elve games blind- - , r 1 ■ 1 

fold simultaneously ; and most players of firet and is to capture a rook in return for the loss of a bishop 
second rate strength can play at least one in this or kni^it. To lose the exchange is to capture . 

bishop or knight in return for the loss of a rook. 



Fig. 6. — Castling with Queen’s Book, 
a, before castling. 



&, after castling. 
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Gambit, a game in wJiich one player, at the lie- 
winning, voluntarily sacrifices part of his force ( often 
a pa'svn ) for the sate of an ultimate advantage. 







1^1 ^ »ii _ mm} 

Fig. 7. — Discovered Check. 

J’adoitbc, an expression necessaiy before a piece 
or x>aivn may be touched for the purpose of adjust- 
ment, &c. The rule othenidse is that a piece or 
pawn touched must be moved. 

Opening . — The various methods of beginning the 
game have been the subjects of much study, and 
are so comple.x as to elude anything like exhaustive 
analysis. Openiims are classed as; (a) Gambits 
(see above), (h) Games, in which the line of play 
does not involve any sacrifice, and (c) Defences, 
which have reference to tlie line of play adopted 
by the second player. Openings in which both 
playere move the king’s pawn to king’s fourth 
square for their first moves are arbitrarily classed 
as ‘Regular,’ all others as ‘Iiregular.’ All open- 
ings of repute have distinctive titles, often being 
named after their inventors or from some countrv 
where tliey are popular. Steinitz Gambit, Scotch 
Game, French Defence, are examples. The study 
of openings is most difficult and practically ena- 
less, and should not be begun until the student 
has some practical acquaintance -with the game. 

Problem, an imaginary position in which the win- 
ning line of pjay is artfully concealed, and has to 
be discovered in accordance ndth given conditions. 

Black (4 pieces). 


k 


li 


'g. ; 'il l,.;. ; ; | . ; . . 

Fig. 8. ^Problem by lA . Skiiikmau, Grand Ifapids. Michigan, 

Queening a jmu-n, the jiromolion of a pawn 1 
winch has cros.sed the boanl, to the power of 1 


another piece. (Of couree a queen is selected in 
most cases, as the most valuable piece.) 

Stalemate, a position in which the king, though 

1 not attacked, cannot move ■nithout being 

subject to capture, and in which no otlier 
move by any other piece or pawn is possible. 
The game in this ease is drawn. 

^ Time Limit, a condition of modern jday 
under which each player is compelled to make 
a certain number of moves (generally twenty) 

in each hour. The time is. i-ecorded by an 

ingenious arrangement of clocks, one being 
set going when the other is stopped. 

Literature. — The folloiving works on chess may 
be consulted with advant.ige : For history and litera- 
ture, The Bistorii of Chess, by Forbes; QiieUcn- 

stzidien zur Geschichte dcS Schachspiels, by Dr A. 

Van der Linde (Berlin, 1880). For laws, &o.. Chess 
Praxis, by H. Staunton. For theory. The Chess 
Plaged s ITandbook, hy H. Staunton (1847-19), Handbnch 
dcs Schachspiels, by Bilguer and Von der Lasa (Leip. 
1843 ; 6th ed. 1880); Fuhrer durch die Schachthcorie, 
by O. Cordel ( Berlin, 1888 ) . For practice. Cook’s Synopsis; 
Morphy’s Games, and Book of the London Tournamait, 
1SS3. For problems, The Chess Problem, by Planck and 
others. See .also the Chess magazines. 

Chest, or Thorax, in Anatomy, is the piart of 
the body which lies beneath the neck and above 
the Abdomen (q.v.), constituting the uppermost of 
the two divisions of the trunk, or that which 
contains the heiirt and lungs. The chest is some- 
what conic.al in fonn. Its sides are rounded, but 
in front and behind they are flattened. The apes, or 
upper end, is truncated, sloping domiwarus and 
forwards ; of small size, it permits of the passage 
of the gullet, windpipe, certain large veins and 
nerves from the neck into the chest, and of certain 
large arteries out of the chest. 'The broad or lower 
end of the cone slopes downwards and backwards, 
and js shut in by tlie diaphragm — a barge' muscular 
partition which projects upwards from the lower 
ribs, bein^ convex towards tlie chest, and concave 
towards tlie abdomen. In Respiration (n.v.) the 
diaphragm descends by its own museui.ar con- 
traction, while at the same time the ribs 
- - .are drawn upwards and outwards by the 

j intercostal muscles. 

The structures forming the walls of the 
I chest are : ( 1 ) The backbone or sjnn.al 
•, column; (2) twelve p.airs of ribs; (3) the 

. sternum or bre.astbone; (4) the Di.aphragm 

.•r»; :i (q.v.); and (5) the intercostal muscles. 
.. See Skeleton, Spinal Column, &c. 

\ The contents of the chest are the heart, 

'■ the great arterie.s and veins, the lungs, the 
■ - - -q trache.a or windpipe, the bronchi or branches 
I of the trachea, leading to the lungs, the 
1 oesophagus or gullet, and the thoracic duct, 
or general terminus of the hunphatic system 
of vessels, by which the chyle and lymph 
•are disch.arged into the blood. For the 
' org.ans of the chest, see the cut at AiiDO- 
' ,| MEN. 

j The veig gre.at import.ance of these parts 
■ ! to life, and tlieir great liability to deranged 

■i action, renders the chest the se.at of a laige 

"i proportion of the diseases which aflfict 
.: numanity, and especially of those which 

• end in death; for of the three organs which 

; I Bichat called the ‘ tripod of life ’ — ^v’iz. the 
brain, he.art, and lungs — the chest cont.ains 
i , two. Tlic diseases of the chest depend in 
r.-.— . .: .some cases on alterations in_ its form, as 
by Rickets (q.v.) and other diseases afl'oct- 
.tr.S.A. ing the bones in early childhood or in 
youth, as by too tight lacing in girls. 
AVljat are commonlV called chest dise.a^cs are 
mainly tho=e of the lungs and air-tubes, of which 
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tlie principal are consumption, pneumonia, pleurisy, 
and Droncliitis. These are treated in special articles : 
and for the diseases of the heart and other organs 
of the chest, see Heart, Aorta, Esophagus, 
&c. The examination of the chest in disease is 
largely conducted by Auscultation (q.v.) and 
Percussion (q.v.). For 'measurement round the 
chest, see Man. See also Diagnosis. 

Chest, Military, is a technical name for the 
jiioney and negotiable securities carried with an 
army, and intended to defray the current expenses. 
In the British army it is in the charge of officers of 
the Army Pay Department.— Chest at Chatham 
was the name of a fund for maimed and super- 
annuated seamen, administered at Chatham fi-om 
1590 till 1803, and subsequently at Greenwich, 
till superseded bj' the regular naval pension 
system. 

Chester, an ancient episcopal city, municipal 
and parliamentary borough, and river-port, the 
capital of Cheshire, on the right bank of the Dee, 
22 miles from the mouth of its estuary, 16 miles 
SE. of Liverpool, and 179 miles NNW. of London. 
Chester is one of the most pictm-esque towns in 
England. It stands on a rocky sandstone height, 
and is still surrounded by the entire circuit of its 
ancient walls, nearly 2 miles round, 7 or 8 feet 
thick, and forming a promenade with parapets, 
where two peraons can walk abreast. The .ancient 
gateways have been all rebuilt. The castle, with 
the exception of ‘ Cresar’s Tower,’ has been removed, 
its site being occupied by barracks and county 
buildings. The Dee is crossed by 
two bridges, the old picturesque 
bridge of seven arches, and the new 
or Grosvenor Bridge, with a noble 
single arch of stone 200 feet in 
length (seeBRiDGE,Vol. II. i>. 437). 

'The two main streets cross each 
other at right angles, and were 
cut out of the rock by the Romans |i!i . 

4 to 10 feet below the level of the '1 f ly, j' • 
houses. 'These streets exhibit the 'i tlr'IJJj •• 

curious arrangement called the j."" 

‘ rows : ’ the front parts of their j ■[ : V 

second stories, as far back as 16 I i|K ! • 

feet, form a continuous paved ;j :}[? ■ 

promenade or covered galleiy, , Ji, "N . 

open in front, where there are 
pillars and steps up from the yvjl ■ I'.’ it? 

street below, with private houses 
above, inferior shops and ware- : ^ 

houses below, and the chief shops I'l ':. • 

of the town within. There are a JjIf/ 
considerable number of the pic- ■<':!//*•' ' ' 

turesque old timber houses of the 
16th century, and many of the 
more modern buildings are in 
the same style of architecture. 

Chester Cathedral is an irregular massive struc- 
ture of cmmbling sandstone, 375 by 200 feet, rrith 
a massive tower of 127 feet. It was formerly 
the church of the abbey of St Werburgh, which 
for 650 years was one of the richest in England. 
It became a cathedral church after the dissolution 
of the monasteries. It is of various dates from 
Nonuan to Late Perpendicular, its most strik- 
ing feature being the fine Peipendicular window 
of the west front. The building has iindergone 
extensive restoration under the direction of the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott. A part of St John’s Church, 
a ruined Norman edifice, has lately been restored. 

It was a cathedral church for some ye.are during 
the 11th century, when the See of Lichfield was 
temporarily transferred to Chester. The present 
bishopric of Chester dates from the reign of Heniy 
VIII. Other public buildings are the town-hall. 


the Grosvenor Hotel, the general post-office, the 
free library, and the music-hall. Suburbs of rillas 
have recently arisen outside the walls ; and a public 
park was opened in 1867. On the common called 
the Roodee there is a racecourse. Tlie huge rail- 
way station, with a frontage of 1010 feet, is the 
centre of several important railways. Chester has 
manufactures of lead, oil, and chemicals, iron- 
foundries, and an iron-shipbuilding yard. The 
making of boots and shoes is an important 
industry. The navigation of the Dee has lately 
been greatly improved. The chief exports are 
cheese, copper, cast-iron, and coal. Pop. (1851) 
27,756; (1871) 35,257; (1881) 36,788; (1888) about 
38,000. The city is a county in itself. It has 
returned members to parliament since the reign 
of Henry VIII., but by the Distribution of Seats 
Act, 1885, it lost one of its two members. 

Chester was Deva or Dcvana Castra, an im- 
portant Roman station, and has juelded many 
Roman remains — as masomy, coins, inscriptions, 
fibula?, altars, a hypocaust, and a statue of Pallas. 
The British name was CaerUon : Chester, alone or 
in composition, represents the Anglo-Saxon Ceaster, 
from the Roman Castra. After the departure of 
the Romans it was held bj^ Britons, Saxons, and 
Danes ; and in 605 was laid utterl 3 ’ waste bj' Ethel- 
frith of Northumbria. It remained an inclosure of 
waste walls — occupied at times, as in 894, by a bodj’ 
of marauding Danes, till in 908 it was rebuilt by 
Ethelred of Mercia ; and prosperity • came after 
942. Chester was the last place in England that 
held out against William the Conqueror ; not till 
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In the Hows, Chester. 

its capture (1070) was the duke reallj' king of 
EnMand. Henrj- Lupus, nephew of the Conqueror, 
was created Earl of Chester, and until the time of 
Henry III. the Earls of Chester had their own 
courts and parliaments at Chester, with eight 
subfeudatories and the superiors of the great 
religious houses, Cheshire being then a county 
palatine. On the death of John, Earl of Chester, 
Henry III. made his eldest son Earl of Chester, 
and since that time the title has usually been held 
along with that of Prince of Wales by the eldest sons 
of English sovereigns. Llewelyn ravaged Chester 
in 1255. The twenty -five famous Chester mysteries 
or relirious plavs by Randle, a monk (1250-60), 
were acted in ‘the church. After a long and 
memorable siege (1643—46), the inhabitants, yho 
held out bravelv for the king, were staned mto 
suiTender. A 'projected Fenian attack on the 
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castle in 1867 proved abortive. Among the bishops 
of Chester have been Pearson, Porteus, and Stubbs. 
Trinity Church contains the graves of Matthew 
Henry, the biblical commentator, and the poet 
Parnell. 


delphia by rail, 'vvith a military academy, large 
shipbuilding yards, and manufactures of cotton 
and woollen goods, engines, «S:c. Originally called 
Upland, it was founded by the Swedes in 1643, and 
is the oldest tomi in the state. Pop. ( 1860) 4631 ; 
(1880) 14,997.— South Chester, a manufacturing 
suburb, had a pop. of 3664 in 1880. 

Chester, Joseph Lejiuel, genealogist, bom 
in Norwich, Connecticut, 30th April 1821, was a 
newspaper editor in Philadelphia, and in 1858 came 
to England, where he edited the Registers of IVest- 
minster (1876) anr' ‘ ■ irt of his 

copy of the Oxford . has been 

printed ( 1887 ), and his extracts from the Bishop 
of London’s register were published under the 
title London Marriage Licenses (1887). Chester 
was an LL.D. of Columbia College, and D.C.L. of 
O.xford, but alw.avs retained the title of Colonel, a 
reminiscence of tlie honorary post of aide-de-camp 
to a Pennsjdvania governor which he had once 
held. He died in London, 26th May 1882. See 
Dean’s Memoir (1884). 

Chcstei'ficltl, a municipal borough in Derby- 
shire, on the Bother rivulet, 12^ miles SSE. of 
Sheffield by rail. All-Saints’ Church (circa 1350) 
has a curious crooked spire, 228 feet high, and 0 feet 
off the perpendicular; in Trinity Church (1838) is 
buried George Stephenson. Other buildings are 
the town-hall (1857), the Stephenson memorial 
hall, and the grammar-school ( 1574 ; rebuilt 1846). 
There are manufactures of silk, lace, earthenware, 
and machinery ; and the neighbourhood is rich in 
coal, iron, and other minerals. Brindley’s Chester- 
field Canal (1776) extends 46 miles to the Trent. 
Pop. (1851)7101; (1881) 12,221. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Earl of, statesman, orator, wit, and man of 
letters, was the eldest son of the third Earl of 
Chesterfield, and was born in London, September 
22, 1694. He studied at Cambridge, made the 
grand tour, and sat in the House of Commons as 
member for St Germains in Cornwall from 1716 to 
1720, when he became Earl of Chesterfield. In 
1730 he was made Lord Steward of the Household. 
Until then Chesterfield, who was a Wliig, had 
supported Walpole ; but being ousted from his 
oftice because he had objected to an excise bill 
introduced by that minister, he went over to the 
opposition, and proved himself one of Walpole’s 
bitterest antagonists. He joined the ministiy 
formed by the Pelhams in 1744, and was in 1746 
one of the principal secretaries of state. In 1748 he 


on which the writer sets most, store. The 
expression is occasionally coarse, but the worst 
feature of the book is the manner in which Chester- 
field handles the topic of gallantry, a topic to 
which he recurs with a most disagi-eeable frequency. 
His letters were edited by Lord hlalion (5 vol's. 
1845-53). See Sainte-Beuve’s Critical Essay on 
Chesterfield (Eng. trans. 1870), and W. E. Brown- 
ing’s IFit and iFisdom of Lord Chesterfield (1874). 

Chesterfield Inlet, a narrow gulf penetrating 
to the westward from the NW. of Hudson Bay, 
its extreme dimensions being 250 and 25 miles. 

Chestcr-Ie-Street, a market- town in the 
county of Durham, near the left bank of the Wear, 
6 miles N. of Durham citjL The seat of the Bishop 
of Bernicia from 883 to 995, it has an old collegi- 
ate church (restored 1862), with a spire 156 feet 
high ; whilst in the neighbourhood are Lambton, 
Liimlejq and Itavensworth Castles, the seats of the 
Earls of Durham, Scarborough, and Ravensworth. 
Coal-mines and ironworks are numerous. Pop. of 
township (1851) 2580 ; (1881) 6646. 

Chestnut, or Chesnut (Castanea), which 
uuist be clearly distinguished from the Home Chest- 
nut described below, a genus of Cupuliferm, closely 
allied to the Beech (Fagus), and distinguished from 
it by long male catkins, longitudinally set with 
groups of flowers, a 5-8-celled ovary, and coni- 
jii-essed rounded nuts. The name is derived from 
the town of Castanum, in Thessaly. The Common, 
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was compelled by ill-health and deafness to retire 
from public life. He was at one time on terms of 
intimacy with Swift, Pone, and Bolingbroke. Later 
in life, by obtruding on Samuel Johnson the patron- 
age which he had withheld till the publication of 
the Dictionary, he drew from the lexicographer 
the indignant letter which will keep his name in 
remembrance while English literature is read. 
Besides writing the well-known Letters to his Sou, 
Chesterfield contributed several papere on subjects 
of tlie hour to The Craftsman and The IVorld. He 
died on March 24, 1773. The object of the Letters 
was to form his natural .son, Pliilip, into an 
accomplished man of the world. They contain a 
good deal of .shrewd and solid observation, but 
their teaching is not of an elevating nature. To 
shine in the world, to confonn to the minute code 
of etiquette which then niled society, are the ends 
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Branchlet, with Catkins, of Common Cliestnut 
( Castanea vulgaris ) : 
n, fruit; b, seed. 

Spanish, or Sweet Chestnut ( C. vulgaris), is said to 
have been first brought from Asia Minor, but has 
long extended over the south of Europe, where ^ 
it has become coihpletely naturali.sed, and foi-nis’ 
extensive -woods. It is an omament.al and stately, 
or, in exposed situations, a verj- spreading tree, of 
great size and longevity : the famous chestnut-tree 
of Totworth in England w.os known as a boundarr"- 
innrk in the reign of King John ; while a yet more 
celebi-ated tree on Mount Etna is .said to h.ave 
measured 204 feet in circumference. The timber ts 
durable and hard, and is used in house-building, 
for making funiiture, and for many other j)nn)Oses. 
The timber de.scribed as chestnut in ancient build- 
ings is usually, however, really oak. The bark is 
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used for tanning, but is worth only about half the 
price of oak-bark. Young chestnut- trees are much 
esteemed for hop and espalier poles. The chestnut 
is therefore frequently grown in England as coppice- 
wood ; but it succeeds well as a timber-tree even in 
Scotland, although it does not generally ripen its 
fruit. In Devonshire, however, and in some other 
parts of England, it is planted as a fruit-tree. It 
succeeds throughout all the middle latitudes of 
Germany, but dislikes a damp foggy atmosphere. 
It prefers a dry light soil, and succeeds only where 
there is a dry subsoil. The nuts are generally three 
in each husk. They form an important part of the 
food of the poor in the south of Europe, ueing used 
either roasted or boiled, and are ground into flour, 
and made into a kind of bread. They contain 15 
per cent, of sugar, and by pressure yield a fer- 
mentable sugary juice. When cultivated as a 
fruit-tree it is generally grafted, by which means 
the better varieties are secured. A variety irith 
golden-edged foliage, and another with thin thread- 
like divided leaves, are sometimes cultivated for 
their foliage. Other species also bear eatable 
fruits : those of the American Chestnut ( C. amcn- 
cana), a tree much resembling the common chest- 
nut, and of the Dwarf Chestnut, or Chinquapin 
(C. pumila), a low tree, or more generally a shrub 
of 7-8 feet high, are used in America. — A number 
of species are natives of the East. The inhabit- 
ants of the mountains of Java eat the fniit of the 
Silvery Chestnut (0. argentea), and the Tungurrut 
{C. Tungurrut), boiled or roasted, like the common 
chestnut. Both of these are large trees, the Tun- 
gurrut reaching a height of 150 feet. Closely akin 
to the tnie chestnuts is the Californian Chinquapin 
{Castanopsis Chrgsophylla). 

The Hokse-chestnut Hippocastanum) 

is a wholly distinct Sapindaceous tree, supposed to 
have been introduced from Asia about the middle 
or latter half of the 16th century; and of which 
the exceptionally magnificent foliage and blossom, 
rapid growth, stately size, and general effect have 
made it a favourite among arboriculturists, though 
the timber is soft and or little value. It forms 
singularly effective avenues : those of Bushy Park 
at Hampton Court Palace near London are well 
known and largely visited, particularly when in 


Branch, with Blossom, of Horse-chestnut 
{jEsculus Hippocastanum ) : 
a, verticiil section of single flower ; b, fruit ; c, a single seed, 
its coat partly removed. 

flower. The palmate leaves and terminal racemes 
or panicles need no description, while the charac- 
teristic 3-lobed, thick, prickly capsule, with its one 
or two (rarelj' three fully developed) beautifully 
marked and coloured seeds, is among the most 
familiar recollections of childish treasure-trove in 
early autumn. Other species and varieties have 


also been introduced, of which JE. indica is prob- 
abl5' the handsomest. jE. rubicunda, the so-called 
scarlet-flowered hoi-se-chestnut, althongh sometimes 
described as a native of North America,- is perhaps 
only, a variety of the preceding. The American 
species of lEsculus and its ])ractically indistinguish- 
able ally, a sub-genus Pavia, are popularly termed 
Buck-eye. None is so beautiful, or at least possesses 
such a combination of beauties, as the common 
horse-chestnut; but P. californica, although only 
reaching a height of 12 to 15 feet, has a singular 
wealth of fragrant blossom. P. rubra, with its 
many varieties, is the Red Buck-eye. 

In Queensland the seeds of Castano-spernum, a 
leguminous tree, are sometimes eaten like chestnuts, 
and so called ; similarly is it at the Cape with the 
seeds of Brabejnm stellatimi, a Proteaceous plant. 
The so-called jb-afer-chestnut of Europe is the 
curious horned nut of Trapa natans (order Halora- 
giaceje), and is an article of food in soutliern 
Europe, China, and Cashmere. See Te.-vpa. 

Cliethain, Humphrey (1580-1653), a Man- 
chester merchant and cloth manufacturer, founder 
of a blueeoat hospital and of a public library at 
Manchester (q.v.). See Book-club. 

Clicttle, Henry, a dramatist ancDjamphleteer of 
the 16th century, was the editor of Green’s Groat’s- 
worth of Wit ( 1592 ), wrote thirteen plays of con- 
siderable merit, and was part author of thirty-five 
others, including Robin Hood in two parts, Patient 
Griscl, The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, and 
Jane Shore. In Meres’s Palladis Tamia (1598) he 
is mentioned as one of ‘the best for comedv 
amongst us.’ Of his other works, \ns Kind- Hard s 
Dreame (1593?) and Englande’s Morirning Garment 
(1603) are of interest, the former as eontaining an 
apology undoubtedly intended for Shakespeare as 
one of those whom Greene had attacked ; the latter, 
a stanza supposed to be addressed to Shakespeare 
as ‘ silver- touged iMelieert.’ Chettle died about 
1607. 

Chevalier, an honorary title given, especially 
in tlie IStli century, to younger sons of French 
noble families. Brought up in comparative luxury, 
and left at the death of their fathers almost entirely 
unprovided for, these men generally lived at the 
expense of others, as a sort of aristocratic parasites, 
even when they did not prefer recouree to such less 
honourable means of livelihood as gave occasion to 
the synonym for swindler, ehevidicr eVindustne. 
In the plays of the 18th century the chevalier is a 
constant figure. — Both the Old and Young Pretender 
were called the Chevalier by their partisans. 

Chevalier, Michel, an eminent French 
economist, was born at Limoges, Januaiy 13, 1806, 
and was trained as an engineer. At first an 
ardent St Simonian and busy contributor to the 
Globe, he attached himself to the party of Enfantin, 
and took an active part in the compilation of the 
famous propagandist Livre Nouveau. After six 
months’ imprisonment in 1832, he had the prudence 
to reti-act all that he had written in the Globe con- 
trary to Christianity and against mairiage. Soon 
after he was sent by Thiers to inquire into the 
systems of water and railway communication in 
tlie United States. In 1837 he published his chief 
work, Des Intcrets Materiels cn France. He was 
made a councillor of state in 1838, and was 
appointed in 1840 to the chair of Political Economy 
in the College de France. In 1845 he was returned 
by Aveyron to the Chamber of Deputies. After 
the revolution of 1848 he made onslaughts that were 
never met upon the socialism of Louis Blanc in 
Questions de Travaillcnrs, as well as in t\\e Revue 
des Deux Blondes and the Journal des Debats. 
A number of these vigorous and masterly articles 
were collected under the titles, Lettres sur 
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V Orncinisation du Travail (1848) and Questions 
politiques ct socialcs (1852). A free-ti-ader in 
economics, Chevalier in 1860 aided Cohden in carry- 
in" into effect the commercial treaty between 
France and England. For this he was created a 
senator and Grand Oliicer of the Legion of Honour. 
He took an active interest in the great e.xhibitions 
-at London (1862) and Paris ( 1_S67 ). He died at 
Jlontpellier, 28th November 1879. 

CliCvailX-tle-Frisc (Fr., ‘Friesland horses,’ 
so called as having been first used in Fnes- 
land during the wai's of the 17th century ) is a 
militarj" obstacle of the fonii shown in the 



figure. It is difficult to make unless skilled 
labour and the necessary materials, such as iron 
railings, gas-pipes or liop-pol*s, are at band, but 
is kept in a fortress as an article of store. The 
pattern used by the British army consists of a 
cylindrical iron tube, 6 feet long and about 5 inches 
in diameter, pierced with 12 holes to receive as 
many speare of the same length, which are packed 
in the tube when not required. Several lengths 
connected by chains may be used as barriers or as 
obstacles in the ditch of a fort, or in any place 
where required. It is, however, generally easy 
to roll them out of the way, though at the siege 
of Badajoz, during the Peninsular war, one formed 
of sword-blades li.ved into beams of wood, and 
placed in tlie breach, was found to be a very 
serious obstacle by the British storming party. 
Clicvct. See Apse. 

Cheviot Hills, a mountain-range occupying 
contiguous parts of tlie counties of Nortlmmberland 
and Roxburgh, on the English and Scotch bordeis, 
and ninning 33 miles from near the junction of the 
Till and Tweed, in the NE., to the sources of tlie 
Liddel, in the SIV. The principal points are 
Cheviot Hill (2676 feet) and Peel Fell ( 1964). lYest 
of Carter Fell, these bills chiefly consist of Silurian 
rocks overlaid by Old Red Sandstone, and Lower 
Carboniferous strata, with which various igneous 
rocks are a-^sociated. The east portion of the range, 
including higher and more or less conical and 
abrupt liills, is built up almost exclusively of 
ancient lava-flows and tuffs (pornhyrite and por- 
pbyrite-tuff), which are travei-sed by a mass of 
augite-granite, and by veins of felsite, dikes of 
b.osalt, &c. In the Cheviot Hills are the sources of 
the Liddel, Tyne, Coquet, and some of the branches 
of the Tweed. Grouse abound, and the golden 
eagle is occasionally seen. These hills afford p.as- 
ture for the Cheviots, a superior breed of slieep. 
Tliey have been the scene of many a bloody contest 
between the English and Scotch, and the name is 
commemorated in that of the famous old b,allad of 
CVicry Chase, for the histoiy in which see Otteu- 
nunx. See five articles by Piofessor James Geikie 
in Good IFords (1876). 

CliOTCul, Michel Eugexe, a great Freneh 
chemist, horn at Angers, Angu.'-t 31, 1786. At 
seventeen he went to Pari.s, where he pursued the 
study of chemistry at the College of France, under 
the ffimous Vamjuolin, with such zeal and success 
that at twenty lie was allowed to take charge of 
the laboratoiy. He next lectured at tlie College 
Cliarlcmagne, and was apiiointed .special profc.=sor 
of Chemistry in cliarge or the dyeing department 


at the Gobelins. In 1826 he took his seat in the 
Aeademy of Sciences, and in 1830 became diiector 
of the Museum of Naturiil History. One of his 
earliest discoveries was that of margarine, oleine, 
and stearine in oils and fats. His studies in fatty 
bodies and his theory of saponification have opened 
up vast industries. Between the years 1828 and 
1864 Chevreul studied colour's, publishing important 
nieriroirs fronr time to time. This patriarch of the 
scientific world, ‘le doyen des ctudiants de France,’ 
as be loves to be called, has kept irp his strrdies to 
an age seen by hut few. In 1886 the hundredth 
anniver-sary of his birth was celebrated with great 
enthusiasm. A medal was struck, and a grand 
fete given at the Museurrr in his honour, while he 
was preserrted with his brrst by his colleagrres at 
the Academy of Sciences. Chevreul is F.R.S. and 
a Commander of the Legion of Honour. Besides 
papers and memoirs innurrrer-able in the learned 
journals, he has ptrblished works on dyeing (1831), 
on the optical effects of silk stuff's, on colours and 
their application to the industrial arts ( 1864 ), arrd his- 
tor'ies ot chemical science (1866) and of theories of 
matter (1878). His Be la Baguette divmatoire,_du 
Pendulc exnloraieiir ct des Tables toiirnantcs (lioi), 
is tire best uook on the subjects which it treats. 

ClietTOll, in Architecture, a mouldirig in the 
form of a succession of chevrons, othenvise called 
a zigzag rrroulding. In general, it is characteristic 



Chevron or Zigzag, Andover, Hants. 


of Noi-man architecture, but is also found witli the 
pointed arch, during the transition period from 
Norman to Early English. 

Cheveox, in Heraldrj', an ordinaiy formed of 
two bands, joined together at the top, and descend- 
ing to the extremities of the shield in the form of 



Chevron. ChevroneL Per CheiTon. 


a pair of compasses. C/icvronel,' a diminutive — half 
the size — of the chenon. , 

Chevron is also the n.ame of a V-shaped band 
of woreted braid or gold lace, worn on the sleeve 
by non-commissioned offieers of the British araij' as 
a badge of rank. Four chevrons indicate a ser- 
geant-major or staff-sergeant, tbree a sergeant, two 
a corporal, and one a bombai'dier in tiie artilleiy, 
a second corporal in the engineers, and a lance- 
coiqioral in otiicr branches. Good-conduct badges 
are precisely similar, but the point is upwards in- 
stead of downwards. They ai'e worn by non-com- 
missioned officers below the rank of sergeant, and 
by private soldiers as well. A similar use is made 
of cheiTons in the army of the United Slates and 
other countrie.s. 

Clicvrotaiiis, or IMouse-deer (Tragulida-), a 
family of small ungulates, intermediate between 
true deer and hogs. The family includes two 
genera, Tragulus and Hyomo.schus, often confused 
with musk-deer, with which they have no .snecnal 
connection. As to characters it may be noted that 
they have no upper front teeth, but well-developed 
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pointed canines, especially in the males ; there are 
four complete toes on each foot ; there are no horns 
nor musK-glands ; the stomach has no distinct 
manyplies, and thus only three chamhera; the 
placenta is diffuse. Tragulus is represented by a 
number of small species from southern and south- 
eastern Asia, Malay Archipelago, &c.; T.javannictts 
is much eaten. Hyomoschus is represented by a 
single species [H. amtatinis) from the we.st coast 
of Africa. It is rather larger and stouter than 
Tragulus, and has aquatic habits. The family 
dates from the Miocene period. See Ungulates. 
Chevy Chase. See Otteebuen. 

Chetting-glllll, a preparation the use of Avhich 
has become a widespread habit in the United 
States. It is made from a gum called Chicle, pro- 
duced by a Mexican tree allied to the india-rubber 
tree, and first imported in 1867 with a view to its 
employment in india-rubber manufacture. Tlie 
gum is sweetened, and may be flavoured with 
peppermint, liquorice, tolu, or other flavouring 
substances, and is now supplied by automatic boxes 
at railwaj' stations and other public places. 

CheyennCj the capital of IVyonung territory, 
U.S., situated on the eastern slope of the Laramie 
Mountains, at the height of 6000 feet above the sea. 
It is an important station of tlie Union Pacific 
Railroad at its junction with the Denver Pacific and 
Colorado Central railroads, and is 106 miles N. of 
Denver, and 516 miles W. of Omaha. Coal and 
iron are found in its neighbourhood. Cheyenne, 
settled in 1867, had in 1870 a population of 1450 ; 
in 1880, 3456 ; in 1888, about 8000. 

Cheyenne Indians, a warlike branch of the 
Algonquin stock, originally on the Red River 
of the North, later on the Cheyenne River in 
‘Wyoming, and as far south as the Arkansas. From 
1861 to 1867 the govemment had frequent wars 
and other troubles with them. They are now 
partially settled in Indian Tenitory. 

Cheyne, Geoege, physician, was born in 1671 
at Methlick, in Aberdeenshire, and, after studying 
at Edinburgh under Pitcairn, started a London 
m-actice in 1702, in which year he was elected a 
FelloM' of the Royal Society. Full livin" made him 
enormously fat (thirty- two stone weight), as well 
as asthmatic, but from a strict adherence to a milk 
and vegetable diet he derived so much benefit that 
he I'ecomniended it in all the later of his dozen 
medical treatises, which included A New Theory 
of Fevers ( 1701 ) ; Philosophical Principles of 
Natural Religion (1705); Essay of Health and 
Long Life (1725), and The English Malady, a 
Treatise on Nervous Disorders (1733). Cheyne 
died at Bath, 13th April 1743. 

Cheyne, Thomas Kelly, one of the foremost 
Old Testament scholars in England, was bom in 
London, September 18, 1841. Educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School and Worcester College, 
Oxford, he carried off among other honours the 
Chancellor’s medal for the English essay, and be- 
came Fellow of Balliol College in 1869. He was 
rector of Tendring in Essex from 1881 to 1885, when 
he was appointed Oriel professor of the Interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and Canon of 
Rochester. He was a member of the Old Testa- 
ment Revision Company, and has contributed 
many aiiicles on biblical questions to the magazines 
and reviews. A critic of ripe scholarship and re- 
markable clearness in exposition, free from the 
tendency to rash destructiveness that mars the 
work of so many of the best conteinporaiy critics in 
Germany, he has done much to advance biblical 
science in England without weakening the real 
buttresses of tlie faith. His cliief books are The 
Prophecies of Isaiah (1880; 3d ed. 1SS5); Exposi- 


twn of Jeremiah and Lamentations ( 1883) ; and The 
Book of Psalms, or Praises of Israel (1888). 

Clihatisgarli is the south-east di^-ision of the 
Central Provinces of India, with an area, including 
feudatory states, of 39,761 sq. m. ; pop. (1880) 
4,612,705. It is mainly a vast fertile plateau, and 
has of late become a great centre of the Indian 
grain trade. Dongargaon is the capital. 

Chiabrera, Gabeiello, an Italian poet, bom 
at Savona, 8th June 1552. He was educated at 
Rome under the care of his uncle, after whose death 
he entered the serrtce of Cardinal Comaro, but was 
obliged to leave it for revenging liimself upon a 
Roman nobleman who liad wronged him. He 
manied at fifty, and after an easy and well-^ent 
life, died at eighty-live, 14th October 1637. Cfhia- 
brera’s poetical faculty blossomed late. An en- 
thusiastic student of Greek, he conceived a great 
admiration of Pindar, and strove not unsuccessfully 
to inritate him. He was not less haxrpy in catching 
the naif and pleasant spirit of Anacreon ; his can- 
zonette being distinguished for their ease and 
elegance, whil6 his Lettcre Famigliari was the first 
attempt to introduce the jioetical epistle into 
Italian literature. Chiabrera also wrote several 
epics, bucolics, and dramatic poems. Collections 
of his lyrics, under the title Rime, were luiblished 
at Rome in 1718 (3 vols.), at 'V’enice in 1737 (5 
vols.), and at Milan in 1807 (3 vols.). Prefixed is 
a na'if but interesting fragment of autobiography. 

Cliia'lia ( ancient Clanis), a river of Central Italxq 
originally a tributary of the Tiber, watering the 
perfectly level Yal di Chiana, which its overflow 
(see Chiusi) rendered once the most pestilential 
district of Italy. The bed was deepened in 1789- 
1816, and in 1823 extensive hydraulic works were 
undertaken for further improving the river-course, 
and for leading a northern branch, through canals, 
to the river Amo, a few miles below Arezzo, the 
southern stream reaching the Tiber through the 
Paglia at On’ieto. The double stream is 60 miles 
long, and J to 1 mile broad ; and the district has 
since becoine one of the most fmitful in all Italy. 

Clliailtit an Italian mountain-range, in the 
province of Siena, clothed with olive and mulbeny 
trees and Hnes ; the mountain gives name to an 
excellent red wine grown here. 

Chiapas, Las, a state of Jlexico, on the Pacific, 
adjoining Guatemala. Largely a jiart of the table- 
land of Central America, it enjoys a delicious 
climate ; and where the navigable Rio Chiapas cuts 
through the middle of the plateau, the valleys are 
among tlie most fertile portions of the republic, 
although the country is still almost eveiywhere 
clothed with primeval forest. Area, 21,275 sq. ni.; 
pop. (1882) 205,362, chiefly aborigmes. Capital, 
San (Iristobal. Near Palenque, one of its towns, 
are most extensive and magnificent mins. 

Clliaramoil'te, a town of Sicily, 30 miles IV. 
of Syracuse, with trade in wine. Pop. 9364. 

ClliaT'i, a town of Lombardy, 13 niiles . of 
Brescia by rail, with manufactures of silk. At one 
time strongl}' fortified, it is memorable for the 
Hetorv here of the Au.strinns, under Piince Eugene, 
over the French and Spaniards, under A'illeroi, 2d 
September 1701. Pop. 5999. 

driar-oscu'ro (Hal.), an artistic temi, com- 
posed of two Italian word.s, the one of which 
signifies light, the other darkness or shadow. But 
chiar-oscuro signifies neither light nor shadow ; 
neither is it adequately described by saying that 
it is the art of disposuig of botli the lights and 
sliadows in a picture, so long as either is regarded 
apart from the other. It is rather the art of 
representing light in shadow and shadow tn light, 
so that the parts represented in shadow shall .still 
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have the clearness and warmth of those in light, 
and those in light the depth and softness of those 
in shadow. It is not the niaking of the one die 
softly and gi'adually away into the other, but the 
presen-ation of both in combination, as we con- 
stantly see it in nature, when the light is not the 
mere glare of the sun striking on a particular 
object, nor the shadow the entire absence of the 
influence of light. That the skilful treatment of 
chiar-oscuro is a matter of extreme difficulty is 
plain enough from the veiy small number of artists 
who ever attain to it. Still, it is a branch of art 
without the niasterj' of which no painting can be 
.successful in any department. It is as indispens- 
able in porti-ait-'paintin" as in the highest depart- 
ments of ideal arts ; and though a just and even a 
lofty conception of the subject may be distinctly 
indicated by attention to form alone, it is im- 
possible that its realisation can ever be satisfac- 
torily accomplLshed by any one who has not 
mastered this most subtle mode of handling coloure. 
The only inode by which a knowledge of chiar- 
oscuro can be attained, so as to apply it to 
practice, is by studying it as exhibited in the 
works of such painters as Titian, Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, and Correggio. 

Cliiastolite, a variety of the mineral Anda- 
lusite (q.v.). 

Cliia'vari, a port of Italy, 21 miles ESE. of 
Genoa by rail, with a number of fine churches and 
palaces, ii.sheries, and some trade. Pop. 8582. 

Cliiavenna, a town of Lombardy, beautifully 
situated to the north of Lake Como, on the way 
to the Splligon Pass. Pop. 2818. 

Cllica, a dyestuff giving an orange-red colour 
to cotton. It is obtained by boiling the leaves of 
a species of Bignonia (R. chica), a climber of the 
banks of the Cassiquiare and tlie Orinoco. The 
Indians use it for painting their bodies. See 
B1GX0XIACE.E.— Chica, or Chicha, is also the 
name of a kind of beer made from Maize (q.v.). 

Cllicacolc; a town of the district of Ganjani, 
in the lladras province, on the Languliya River, 
567 miles NE. of Madras by the Grand Trunk Road. 
For many years it was a military station, and has 
a reputation for muslins. Pop. (1881) 16,355. 

Cliicag'O (pronounced Slwl.ahgo) is situated in 
the north-e.ast corner of the state of Illinois, about 
the fork and mouth of the Chicago copjTigia isso in u.s. 
River, on the west shore and near by j. b. uiipincott 
•the head of Lake Michigan, in 11° omaany. 

52' N. lat., and 87° 35' W. long. The city covere 
an area of nearly 37 sfj. m., or 23,680 acres, 
which is divided into north, south, and west 
‘ sides' by the river and its branches, and are con- 
nected with e.ach other by thirty-three bridges, and 
two tunnels for vehicles and passengers. Tlic river 
frontage, counting both sides, extends 11 miles. 

Joliet and Mai-qnette visiteil the place in 1673, 
and a rude church was erected by the latter in the 
following year. At a .subsequent date the French, 
in extending their pos=e.ssions to Kow Orleans, 
built a fort here, which was afterwards abandoned. 
In 1705 the Indians, who had been very trouble- 
some, agreed to a treaty whereby they, among 
other things, ceded to the government ‘one piece 


time the city has made prodigious strides in extent 
and in the acquisition of wealth. From a small 
tr-ading" village it has expanded into a great 
metropolis, ranking, in the United States, second 
only to New York. It is the largest grain market 
in the world ; and more hogs are killed, and more 
pork, bacon, and lard shipped, than in and from 
any other two cities on tlie continent. Its rapid 
growth has continued, and the population, was in 
1888 estimated at 850,000. 

The site on which to rear such a city was anv- 
thing but enticing, the land in places being barely 
on a level with the lake ; but thorourfifares were 
gradually raised from 8 to 12 feet, and the surround- 
ing lots progressivelj' filled in. Now Chicago lias 
some of the finest streets (laid out with mathe- 
matical regularity ; cf. map ) in all America, notably 
Michigan Avenue and Drexel Boulevard, and ifs 
thoroughfares measiue altogether 640 miles. There 
are four city railway companies, with 113 miles of 
track ; considerable portions of the north and south 
.side roads being worked by the cable-car system. 



, ceucu to tne government one tnece 1 
of land, six miles square, at the mouth of the 
Chekaio Riyer, emptying into the .‘•onth-west end of 
Lake Alichigan, whore a fort fonnerly stood and 


near the mouth of the river ‘ Fort Dearborn ’ w.xs 
built in 180-1. The histoi^’ of Cliic.ago n.s a city 
dates from 1837, when it was incorporated, with a 
poimlation within its limits of 4170. In 18-10 the 
first census w.-vs taken, the inhabitants numbering 
-il7!>. In 1845, however, the~o figures were nearly 
trebled, the statistics showing 12,088. Since that 


Tlie d-irk shading shows the area of the grc.at fire. 

Among the public buildings of Cluca"o, many of 
them noted for their arcliitectni'al beauty, are 
the new Board of Trade building, of granite, with 
a tower, rising 304 feet from the street level ; 
the county court-liouse and city-hall, a structure 
of Silurian limestone and Jlaine granite, erected 
at a cost of nearly 86,000,000 the criminal court 
and county gaol ; the United States custqm-liouse 
and post-oflice ; the Art Institute huilding ; the 
De.arborn Observatoxy ; the Exposition Building, 
an immense structure on the lake front, fre- 
quently used for concerts and exhibitions ; the 
Auditorium, a public liall, with a seating cniiacity 
of 7500; 20 theatres, and several imisicJinlls ; 34 
hotels, some palatial in size and nppointiucnts ; 
the Cook County Hospital, with accommoilntion for 
SCO p.atients; 6 other hospitals, _ and 25 orphan 
.asylums and other benevolent institutions. 

Chicago is also a city of church huildings, yet it 
cont.ains fewer cluircfi-going jieople in proportion 
to its population than any otlicr ,A'"Grican city. 
All the places of nimiscment — theatres, concert 
halls, dime inusemn«, summer gardens, I'ic.-— are 
crowded with the working-cln.sse.s on .Smiday ; 
and in the summer season the jdcasure-stcamew 
are loaded with excursionists. All Sunda3' lav.s 
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have been repealed, and the day is one of general 
festivity. Of churches there are about 290 of 
all denominations, many of them fine specimens of 
ecclesiastical architecture. The educational scheme 
of Chicago is excellent. Besides three high schools, 
there are ninety -five public schools -where, in 1887, 

84.902 pupils were enrolled, under 1574 teachei-s 
and principals ; the total cost of the system for the 
year being §2,020,738. There are also a large num- 
ber of medical and commercial colleges, a univer- 
sity at Evanston, 12 miles to tbe north, with some 
800 students, and several religious seminaries in 
the city and its suburbs ; besides about ISO private 
schools of all denominations, with 46,000 pupils 
and over 1000 teachere. The public library, with 

138.902 volumes, in 1888 ranked third in the United 
States ; and in that year the Newberry Free Lib- 
rary, founded by a legacy of .§2,000,000, was in 
course of establishment. There are 15 daily news- 
papers prtblished in Chicago, and about 200 maga- 
zines and periodicals. 

The park system is without a parallel in 
America; it enrbraces Lincoln Park, on the lake 
shore to the north, and five others, and is divided 
into three sections, all connected or nearly so by 
magnificent boulevards, which, witlr the park 
drives, measure 58 miles. Among other open 
spaces are 20 large cenreteries, bearrtifully laid oirt, 
besides numerous smaller parkfe .and squares, arrd 
three driving parks elose to the city. The water- 
ppply system is considered to be the finest of any 
in the country, with its 640 nriles of pipe ; a new 
tunnel, capable of furnishing 100,000,000 gallons a 
day, and ritnning 4 nriles out into Lake Michigan, 
was constructed tn 1888. 

The sewerage of the city is emptied, by a canal 
connecting the Chicago and Illinois river-s, into the 
Mississippi, and thence to tire Gulf of Mexico ; and 
the garbage is disposed of by fire, in a furnace 
specially constructed for the purpose, cajrable of 
eonsurrrrng 150 tons a day. Of the large cities of 
the country, Chicago is one of the healthiest. The 
lowest death-rate was 15‘70 in 1878, and the 
highest 23-60 in 1882. The rate of rrrortolity for 
1887 w.as 20-27. 

The great secret of Chicago’s phenoirreiral growth 
is its transportation facilities by rail and water. 
Frtlly one-third of the railroad system of the United 
States centres there, and, with its bt-anches, cont- 
pr-ises over- 66,000 nriles of permanent way. _ The 
amount of throrrgh tonnage forwarded viA Chicago 
lines during 1887 was 3,257,315 tons. But tire 
great waterway by Lake Miclrig.an and its connec- 
tions is unquestionably of most importance for the 
prosperity of the city. In 1887, 11,950 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 4,328,292, entered, and 12,023, 
with a tonnage of 4,421,560, cleared the port. 
Most of the lake-vessels, though they are often 
large and harrdsorrre craft, difl'er considerably in 
btrrld and rig fronr sea-going vessels. In 1888 a 
steamer from London direct landed her- cargo at 
this city. This was the first event of the kind, 
althorrglr sailing-vessels had previously cleared 
thence for European poi-ts. . . 

South-west of the crty, and just beyoird its Irnrits, 
are the Union Stock-yards, established in 1866, the 
largest live-stock m.arket in the world, occupying 
345 acres of land, and costing upwards of §3,000,000. 
The yard anel pens cover 146 acres, with accommoda- 
tion for 25,000 head of cattle, 150,000 head of hogs, 
20,000 sheep, and stabling for lOOO horses. About 
40 nriles of railroad track are owned by the cqnr- 
pany, and these connect with everj' road centenng 
in the city. Tire combined capacity of tire packing- 
houses located .at the yards is aboirt 60,000 hogs 
per day. Another remarkable feature of the 
Chicago cattle trade is tlie ‘dressed beef’ busiiiep; 
and large orders for canned meats are also filled 


here for the different Errroirean governments. The 
following table shows the general trade returns for 
1887 : 


Live hogs 

Horses 

Cured ine.-its, tons. . , 
Canned meats, cases. 
Dressed beef, tons . . . 
Beef, packages 


■n^ool, tons 

Pork, biirrels. 
Lard, tons 


Butter, tons.. 

Coal, tons 

Lead, tons.... 
Lumber, m , . . 
Sbingle.s, m.. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

2,3S2,00S 

791,483 

1,360,862 

445,094 

13,566 

140,747 

6,470,852 

1,812,001 

46,404 


106,834 \ 

333,941 

8,907 

924,217 

3,423 

366,881 

2,397 

128,455 

42,463 

81,201 

13,164 

14,619 

76,155 

835,720 

42,191 

142,419 

22,316 

20,112 

51,590 

51,001 

7,672,530 

1,092,624 

25,000 


1,860,060 

920,417 

610,440 

71,470 

1,841,594 

1,397,382 

4,000,000 

.. 


Chicago is also the leading gi-ain market of the 
world, and lias unequalled facilities for handling, 
storing, and m.arketing this produce. There are 
28 elevators, with a carr 5 -ing c.apacity of 28,475,000 
bushels. The receipts and shipments of grain, &c. 
for 1887 were as follows : 

Receipts. Shipments. 

Flour, barrels 6,672,327 6,362,593 

Wheat, bushels 21,411,249 26,860,576 

Com, bushels 51,538,217 60,443,992 

Oats, bushels 45,309,277 37,148,221 

Rye, bushels 847,009 690,830 

Barley, bushels 12,170,402 7,210,580 

Total bread-stuffs, bushels 160,851,625 150,981,890 

Grass-seeds, tons 30,647 31,215 

. Flax-seed, bushels 5,449,073 6,285,898 

Across the lake lie the immense ‘ pineries ’ of the 
states of hlichigan and Wisconsin, from whence 
the Chicago market is mainly supplied with lumber, 
the transactions in which exceed those of any other 
eity. The estimated stocks on hand in the j'ards 
and planing-mills at the close of 1887 was 
586,000,000 feet. 

The manufactures of the city include nearly 
every conceivable variety of production, from 
a child’s toy to the largest ste.am-engine. The 
number of establishments for 1887 is given as 2396 ; 
capital employed, §113,900,000; employees, 134,615 ; 
wages 2 >aid, §74,567,000, with the value of the 
whole product e.stimated at §403,109,500. The 
wholesale trade of the city is of equally extensive 
proportions, the volume or business for 1887 being 
placed at §449,000,000 ; the value of imported mer- 
chandise entered for consumption was §13,145,563, 
and the duties collected thereon §4,734,950.97. 
Chicago has 28 banks, with a total capital of about 
§25,000,000 ; the bank clearings for 1887 amounted 
to §2,969,216,210. The assessed valuation of real 
and pei-sonal in-operty in the city for 1887 was 
§161,204,535. . 

What is known as the great fire, which broke 
out on Sunday, October 7, 1871, devastated a total 
area, including streets, of nearly 3J sq. m. ; about 
17,450 buildings were burned, 98,500 pereons ren- 
dered homeless, and some 200 lives sacrificed, the 
total nionej' loss being estimated at §190,000,000. 
As a result of this disaster, when this central por- 
tion was rebuilt, brick, iron, and stone sti*uctures 
were erected, and stone pavements also were sub- 
stituted for wood. Another conflagration, on July 
14, 1874, destroyed about §4,000,000 worth of 
propeity, including over 600 houses, mostly frame 
shanties. On the evening of May 4, 1886, occirrred 
the • Haymarket Massacre,’ in which eight police- 
men were killed and sixty maimed by a dynamite 
bomb thrown by an anarchist fi'om among a crowd 
of labour agitatore. For this crime four men were 
hanged, November 11, 1887, and three others 
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received various terms of imprisonment. Another 
anarchist plot was detected in July 1888. See 
Andrea.s’ History of Chicago (Chicago, 1885). 

Cliicha. See Steecuu.a. 

Chiclicil', one of over fifty ruined towns in the 
Mexican province of Yucatan, a few miles M SW. 
of V.-illacTolid, u-ith the remains of an ancient 
Indian city, comprising a vast temple with h.is- 
reliefs, a pyramid, house.s containing sculptured 
chambers, iS:c. 

Clliclic.stcr, a municipal borough and episcopal 
city in Sirssex, 17 miles EKE. of Portsmouth, 
and 28 W. of Brighton. It stands on a plain 
between an ai'in of the sea and the South Dowis, 
which rise gently on the north. It ls well built, 
and has wide streets. The two main streets ctoss 
at right angles, and meet in an elaborate eight- 
sided market-cross (circa 1500). Within the sub- 
urbs the city is suiTounded by an ancient wall, 
lA mile in circuit, with some semicircular bastion.s, 
and now a promenade under the shade of elms. 
The cathedral, erected in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, on the site of a wooden one founded 1108, 
and bumed 1114, measures 410 by 131 feet, with a 
spire 277 feet high (rebuilt 1865-06, after its fall in 
1801 ), and a detached bell-tower or campanile, 120 
feet, the only structure of the kind retained bj' an 
English cathedral. The aisles are double — a mode 
of constniction elsewhere seen only in Manchester 
Cathedral and in some parish churches. The 
choir, lady chapel, and cloisters ofl'er interesting feat- 
ures. The bisliop’s palace is suppo.sed to have been 
erected on the site of a Homan villa. Chichester 
has twelve parish churches, a market-house, com 
exchange, guildhall (formed out of the chapel of the 
Franciscan monasterj’), council-house, a theologi- 
cal college (1872), and several other educational 
establishments. The chief trade is in agricultural 

E roduco and live-stock. 'Wool-stapling, malting, 
rowing, and tanning are also carried on. Pop. 
(1851) 8662; (1881) 9652. From the tirrre of 
Edward I. till 1807 Chichester returned two 
nrembcr.s, and till 1885 oite. The port of Chiches- 
ter, 2 jtrile.s to the south-west of the city, is 
sitrrated on a deep inlet of the English Channel, 
of about 8 -square miles, arrd is connected with 
Chichester by a canal. Chichester was the Honran 
Hcgiutm, and h.as afibrded Koitr.an renraiits — as a 
nrosaic pavement, coins, rtnrs, and an irrscription 
of_ the dedicatioir of a tenrple to Keptune and 
Minerva. Chichester was taken and partly de- 
stroyed in 491 by the South Saxons. It was soon 
after rebrrilt by Cissa, their king, and called 
Cissanceaster, or Cissa’s Camp. It was for some 
time the capital of the kingdom of Susse.x. The 
South Saxoir see was renroved by Stigaird fronr 
Selsey to Chichester towards the close of the 11th 
century. Antong its bishops have been Beginahl 
Pecock, Lancelot Andrews, John Lake, aitd Simon 
Patrick. lit Deceutber 1642 the royalists of 
Chichester surrendered to the p.arliatnentaiians 
after an eight days’ siege, recaptured the city in 
the Occember of 1643, but had agaiit to surrender 
to AValler a month later after a siege of seventeen 
days. Among the prisoner's of war was the fanions 
Cbillingworth, who was allowed to die here, and 
lies buried in the cathedral. .Sec works by Willis 
(1861), Stephens (1876), and Sw.ainson (1880). 

<'lll0.1vSl<loc (Parttx iiioitiaiiiis or atricajiillus), 
a North American titmonse, of sober black and 
gray_ plumage, and Ii\'ely active habit. It is fond 
of jiine-trces, feeds on insect larv.a', has a hardy 
constitution, luid remains through the winter. Its 
cheerful song is echoed in one of Emerson’s poems. 
See 'J'lT.Mof.si:. 

Clllckahoiii'iiiy, a river of Virgini.a, which 
flows within 5 miles of Bichmond, nnd enters the 


James, after a south-easterly couise of 90 miles. 
Four battles were fought near its banks in June 
1862. 

Cllickainaiiga, a tributary of the Tennessee 
Eiver, rising in Georgia, and flowing north-west 
into 'Tennessee, in wiich state the Confederate 
General Brag" defeated Bosecrans in .a battle 
fought on the oanks of the stream, September 19 
and 20, 1863. 

Clilckai'ce is a name given to the red, pine, or 
Hudson Bay squirrel. See SQUiRiiEL. 

Chickasaw, a tribe of Indians, allied to the 
Cherokees (q.v.), formerly occupying the northem 
p.arts of Alabama and Mississippi, but now settled 
in Indian Temtorj'. They number about 6000. 

Cluckcil-pox, a contagious febrile disease, 
chiefly of children, and bearing some resemblance 
to a very mild fonn of Smallpox (q.v.). Chicken- 
po.x is distinguished by an eruption of vesicles or 
tdebs, which rarely become pustular or yellow, and 
I leave only a very slight incrustation, which falls 
! ofT in a few days, leaving little or none of the 
marking or pitting which is such a prominent 
feature m smallpox. From its vesicular character 
it has been called the crystal pock. It has been 
argued that chicken-pox is, in fact, only smallpox 
modified by previous vaccination ; but this opimon, 
though niaint.ained on good authority, is not 
accepted by most medical men. It is a disease 
of little or no danger, the fever being often hardly 
perceptible, and never lasting long. 

Chick Pea (Ciccr), a genus of the vetch tribe 
of Legumuiosa'. The common chick pea ( G. 
arictinum) is an annual, IJ to 2 feet high, of a 
stiff upright habit, covered with glandular hairs, 
with inllated pods containing a few angular and 
’ wrinkled peas. It Ls largely cultivated in southern 
I Europe and in many parts of the East, and hence 
I occurs frequently also as a weed in cornfields. It 
is also grown in Spanish America. Large quan- 
tities of the peas are exported from British India 
under the name of gram, now well known in com- 
merce; but the name is extended to other East 
Indian kinds of (uilse. The peas are used as food, 
either boiled or roasted, nnd are the most common 
parched jadsc of the East. They are .a notable 
article of Spanish and French cookery ; while their 
importance in Bomnn times is evidenced by the 
phrase, fricti ciccris emptor ( ‘ buyer of roasted 
chick peas’), as a conversational equivalent for a 
poor fellow. Its cultivation extends .as far ns 
southern Germany ; but in the climate of Britain 
it is found too tender to be jirofitable. The herbage 
affords fodder, and the seeds are one of the occa- 
sional substitutes for coffee. In summer weather 
drops e.xiide from this pl.ant, which, on drying, 

I leave crystals of almost pure oxalic acid. The too 
I free and prolonged use of chick pe.as as food is 
' believed to bo liable to become the cause of danger- 
ous and obstinate forms of dise.ase. 

€llickwcc<l (Stcllaria media), one of the most 
common weeds of gardens and cultivated lields, 
is a species of .Stitchwort (q.v.). It is a native 
of most parts of Eurojie and of Asia, appearing 
during the colder months even on the plains of 
India ; an annual, witli a weak procumbent stem 
and ovate leaves, very variable ; some of _ the 
smaller varieties in drj- sunny .situarions sometime'^ 
puzzling young botanists from having no jiet.als or 
only five or three instc.ad of ten stamens : but 
alwrays characterised bv having the stem curiou'-ly 
marked with a line of liaii-s, wliich at each pair of 
leavc.s changes from one side to another, and in 
four changes comjdete.s the circuit of the stem. 
The leaves of chickweed afi'ord a line inst.ance of 
the sleep of plants, closing u]) on the young shoots 
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at night. Chickweed is a good substitute for 
spinacli or greens, although generally little regarded 
except as a troublesome weed, or gatliered only by 
the poor to make poultices, for which it is very 
useful, or_ for feeding cage-birds, which are v’ery 
fond of its leaves and seeds. A number of 
species of a nearly allied genus, Cerastium, also 
bear the name of Chickweed, or Mouse-ear Chick- 
weed, and the name is occasionally given to other 
plants, either botanically allied, or of somewhat 
similar appearance. 

Clliclana, a pretty town of Andalusia, Spain, 
12 miles SE. of Cadiz, with a notable bull-ring and 
vineyards. Its mineral baths are much frequented. 
Pop. 11,627. 

Chiclayo, a town of Peru, 12 miles SE. of 
Lambayeque, is the centre of a valuable sugar 
district. Pop. 11,325. 

Cllic'opce, a post-village of Hampden county, 
IMassachusetts, on the east bank of riie Connecti- 
cut River, 4 miles N. of Springfield, with manu- 
factures of cottons, bronze cannon, cutlery, and 
locks. Pop. 5000 ; of the township, including the 
large manufacturing \rillage of Chicoijee Falls, 
(1885) 11,528. 

Chicory, or Succory { Cichorium ), a genus of 
Compositro ( sub-order Liguliflorm ), with few species, 
all herbaceous perennials, with spreading branches 
and milky juice, natives of Europe and West Asia. 

The Common 
^ Chicory or Suc- 

^ cory ( C . Intp - 

hits) IS wild in 
.to England and 

% most parts of 

S y Europe, grow- 

X Jl pp . jn? in, W- 

\ a sides, bordei-s 

nf fields, &c. 

\ rt c a r r o t - 1 i k e 

V; T ' root, externally 

vif o w n 1 s h - 

» yellow colour, 

^ andwliitewith- 
y j ^ in. The stem 

I ^ 

the leaves re- 
''a. sembling those 

of the dan- 
‘ioiion; the 
flower -heads 
are sessile, ax- 

Chicory ( Cichorium Intybus) : illary, large ( 1 

(i, single flower ; 6, a .separate floret. to It inch), 

and beautiful, 

generally^ blue, more rarely pink or white. Chicory 
is pretty extensively cultivated, both in England 
and on the continent of Europe, as also in Cali- 
fornia, for its roots, while its herbage is good food 
for cattle. The blanched leaves are sometimes used 
as a salad, and are readily .procured in winter by 
placing the roots in a box with a little earth in a 
cellar. To this genus belongs also the Endive ( q.v.). 

Chicory has been used as a substitute for coffee, 
or to mix with coffee, for at least a century. _ The 
roots are pulled up, washed, cut into small pieces, 
and dried on a kiln, which leaves a shrivelled mass 
not more than one-fourth the weight of the original 
root. It is then roasted in heated iron cylinders, 
which are kept revolving as in coffee-roasting, during 
which it loses 25 to 30 per cent, of its weight, and 
evolves at the same time a disagreeable odour, 
resembling burned gingerbread. An ini 2 iroyement 
to the chicoiy during roasting is the addition of 
2 lb. of lard or butter for every cwt. of chicory. 






Chicory [Cichorium Intybus) : 
a, single flower ; b, a separate floret. 


which communicates to it much of the lustre and 
general appearance of coffee. . It is then hand- 
picked, to remove chips of wood, stones, &c. , and is 
reduced to powder, and sold separately as chicory 
powder, or is added to ordinary ground-coffee, and 
is sold as a mixture. Chicory contains a good deal 
of sugar, but otherwise does not serve to .supiily the 
animal economy with any useful ingredient. It 
gives^ off a deep brown colour to water when an 
infusion is made, and hence its main use in coffee. 
Some people dislike the taste of chicoiy, and when 
largely used, it has a tendency to produce diarrhoea ; 
but many people prefer to use coffee mixed with 
chicoiy owing partly to the taste it communicates, 
but mainly to the ap^iearance of strength which it 
gives to the coffee. See Adulteration. 

Chief, in Heraldry, an ordinary consisting 
of the upper part of the field cut 
off by a honzontal line. It is YTOTTrirnr 
generally made to occupy one-third ’.'i JlJ.lll I. !llli II' 
of the area of the shield. The ! 

exiiression ‘in chief’ means not on | 

a chief, but that the charge is borne _ _ j 
in the upper part of the shield. 

Chief-justice. See Justice In Chief. 
(Lord Chief). 

Chicin-Sec, a lake of Upper Bavaria, the 
largest in the country, lies about 40 miles SE. of 
Munich, at an elevation of 1650 feet above the sea, 
with a length of 12 miles, a breadth of 7, and a 
greatest depth of 512 feet. It has three islands ; its 
suriilus water is discharged by the Alz into the 
Inn. The lake is famous for its fish ; and a small 
steamer plies on it, although the primitive dug- 
out canoes are still its characteristic craft. 

ChijB'ri, a town of Northern Italy, 12 miles SE, 
of Turin by rail, with some fine churches, anrl silk, 
cotton, anil linen manufactures. Pop. 9494. 

ChiC'ti, an arcluepiscopal city of Italy, 
beautifully situated on a hill near the Pescara, 69 
miles E. of Aqiiila by rail, and only 8 from the 
Adriatic. It has a fine Gothic cathedral, a lyceum, 
and a theatre, and manufactures cloth and silk. 
Pop. (1881) 12,273. Chieti was built on the site 
of the ancient Tcaic of the Romans, many of the 
remains of which are still visible. In 1524 St 
Gaetano founded here the order of the Theatines. 

CIliff'Chaff (Sylvia Mppolais), a small species 
of Avarbler, of veiy wide distribution. It is common 
in the south of Europe, and arrives in Britain in 
early spring as a summer visitor, but does not reach 
Scotland. Its general colour is brown ; the under 
parts lighter. It is a veiy sprightly little bird ; 
but its song consists merely of a freoiient repetition 
of two notes resembling the syllables chiff-chaff. 
It is also called the Lesser Pettychaps. Phyllo- 
scopus tristis is sometimes called the Siberian Chift- 
chaff. See Whitethroat. 

Chigi, a princely Italian family, whose founder 
was Agostino Chigi (died 1512), of Siena, who in 
Rome became banker to the popes, and was noted 
for Ills pomp and encouragement of art. See 
Cugnonis Agostino Chigi il Magnijico (Rome, 
1881 ).— A descendant, Fabio Chigi, occupied the 
papal throne as Alexander VII. ( 1655-67 ). — Fl.-i.vio 
Chigi, born in 1810, was till 1848 in the paiial 
•niard, and then became Bishop of Mira in partibns, 
nuncio at Munich, and till 1873 at Paris, and died 
a cardinal, 15th February 1885. The head of the 
family is Prince of Campagiiano and Duke of 
Ariccia, and is also hereditary marehal of the 
Conclave. 

Cllignecfo Bay, an inlet at the head of the 
Bay of Fundy, in 'British North America. • It 
separates Nova Scotia from New Bninswick, is 30 
miles long and 8 broad, and has an isthmus of only 
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14 miles in wdth 1)etween it and Nortlmmljerland 
Strait, in the Gulf of St Lawrence. 

Cliitnion (Fr., originally the ‘nape of the 
neck ’ )', a general term for the long back hair of 
women when gathered up and folded into a roll on 
the hack of the head and neck. Padded and 
powdered, it was a common mode of the ISth 
centuiy ; in 1806 it reappeared, and with the 
generous assistance of false hair attained such 
ungraceful proportions as by 1875 brought about its 
di.smissal. 

Chigoe, or Jigger (SarcopsyJra jmictram), a 
genus of flea, somewhat smaller than the familiar 
Pulex, and without its jumping legs. It is an 
American pest, found for about 30 degrees on each 
side of the equator, but especially abundant in the 
-iVest Indies and in the north of South America. 
It is found also in the lYest African coast region. 



Chigoe {Sarcopfylla penetrant) : 
n, male : h, gravid female. 


One of its many names — the ‘ sand-flea ’ — indicates 
its favourite haunt among sand. It seems always 
to keep near the abodes of men. The males and 
ininiature females live like other fleas on chance 
bites, and relish of coui-sc the blood of animals as 
well ns of man. It is the impregnated female wliich 
is the chief trouble. Like many other animals it 
.seeks a safe and quiet breeding-place. This is 
found under the skin of animals, on the feet or 
under the toe-nails of man. There the minute 
creature swells up enormously, attaining under the 
pressure of the growing eggs the size of a pea. 
llespimtoiy communication with the outer world is 
kept up by an air-hole at the posterior end. In less 
than a week the eggs are ready to be liberated, for 
the larva; are not parasitic. 'The mother-animal 
has ineanwhile undergone a marked degeneration, 
the intem.al organs being much squeezed and 
atrophied by the growth of the ova. The entrance 
of the female chigoe is marked by a tingling and 
itching sensation, but if the development be 
allowed quietly to proceed no evil results seem 
to follow. Pj'e.ssure and premature attempts to 
isolate the intruder may, however, lead to ulcera- 
tion. Its evil eflects seem to have been exaggerated. 
-When the development of eggs has been completed, 
the entire aniinal with its progeny mav bo gently 
removed, and in this operation tlie tV'est Indian 
negresses are experts. IVashing uith tobacco- 
jnice Ls aFo resorted to, and the leaves are some- 
times pre.sscd on the feet as a preventive. 

Cliiirtvcll, a village of Essex, on the border of 
Ilaiimult Forest, 13 miles NE. of London. Its 
‘Maypole Inn’ is f.amiliar to readers of Baniah;/ 
Ihtrhjc: and it h.as a grammar-.school, founded by 
Samuel Harsnet, Archliishop of York, in 1020, anil 
impiovcd and enlarged .since 1871 at a cost of 
£lll,tX)0. Fenn was a pupil. Fop. of parish (1861) 
2670; (1881)0431. 

CliilunUiiia. the largest state of Mexico, 
bnnnded on the N. and ME. by Now Mexico and 
Texas, iifis an area of 83,746 sq. m., and a pop. 
(ISS2) of 22."i,2.">l. In the en.st i' the Bohou (K 
a va-t desert of sand and alkali plains ; 
in the south .and west the surface is mountainous. 


and there are numerous rivers. The state is better 
adapted for stock-raising than for agriculture ; 
the fertile districts are mainly confined to the 
valleys and river-courses. Cotton is grown in the 
south. The silver-mines were for centurie.s among 
the richest in Mexico, and though many are now 
abandoned, mining is still the chief industry. The 
state is traveled by the Mexican Central I^ailwajv 
— ^The capital. Chihuahua, 226 miles S. of El Paso 
by rail, rises like an oasis in the desert, .among 
roses and orange-groves. It is well built, with 
broad, clean streets, an imposing cathedral (HU- 
SO), a mint, and an aqueduct 3 miles Ipng, and is 
the centre of considerable trade with Texas. 
Founded in 1691, it had in the 18th centurj’ 80,000 
inhabitants. Pop. (1880) 12,116. 

Cllikislnr. a small port in Kussian Turkestan, 
on the eastern shore or the Caspian, north of the 
mouth of the Atrek. 

CliilblaillS are localised inflammations of the 
skin which occur in cold weather, and affect the 
parts farthest from the centre of the circulation-r-- 
viz. the hands and feet, more rai'elj’ the eait, or 
nose. Thej" .are at first bright red, but as they dis- 
appear a.ssume a purplish tinge. Sometimes fhey 
break .and give rise to ulcere, which are slow to 
heal. They occur most frequently in young people, 
aflect women more often than men, .and are gener- 
ally associated with weak health and a sluggish 
circulation. They are often extremely initable 
.and painful, especially when the aft’ected part has 
been chilled, and is quickly warmed again. In 
their treatment, regard must be had to the general 
health; good feeding, exercise, and tonics should 
be prescribed. It is veiy important that tight 
shoes, gloves, g.artere, and bracelets should be 
avoided; and that the afi'ected parts should bo 
warmly covered when exposed to the open air. 
Loc.ally, when the skin is whole, some stimulating 
agent 'answers best ; tincture of iodine, spirit of 
c.amphor, or mustard applied moist and mimed till 
it dries. If the skin be very tender, _ collodion 
minted over it is useful. Broken chilblains should 
)o dressed irith resin ointment or Peravian balsam 
on lint. 

Child. For v.arious subjects connected with 
children, see Birth, Fcetus, Foundling, Inrant, 
Man ; for legal standing, see Parent and Guild, 
Infant, Minor, Pupil, Guardian, Iniierit- 
.\nce. Tutor ; and for child-stealing, see Abduc- 
tion. 

Ciiild. Francis Jasies, the most learned of 
ball.ad editors, was bom in Boston, Ma.ssachusetts, 
Februaiy 1, 1826. He graduated at Harvard in 
1846, and was an instiaictor there for some time in 
the department of mathematics, and afterwards in 
that of rhetoric. After a year or two spent in 
Europe, he was in 1851 .appointed to the chair of 
Bhetoric at Haiw.ard, which he exchanged in_ 1876 
for that of Anglo-S.axon .and Early En^i'<h Litera- 
ture. His first work was Four 6hl Plays (1848); 
but more important were his annotated edition 
of Spenser (6 vols. Boston, 1865), and of the 
English and Scottish Ballads (8 vols. Boston, 1857- 
59), in .a gre.at Americ.an series of ‘British Poets.’ 
The latter was at once recognised ns the best 
collection of English ballad jiootrv — a place which 
it will lose only on the completion ot the great 
comparative collection by the same editor (.alie.ady 
5 parts, Boston, 1882-88). This may be acccjitod 
as the final work on its subject, n.s it contains 
all the versions and vnri.ant.s collecteil from all 
.sources, while the introductions to each b.allad are 
mastciqiieccs of luminousne-s and learning. An 
(diiion de luxe in form, and .singularly free from 
typographical and other errors, this work will con- 
tinue to bo indispensable to all serioms students of 
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popular poetry. Professor Child also contributed 
some valuable ' notes to Hales and Furnivall’s 
reprint of Bishop Percy’g folio manuscript (1867- 
68). His invaluable ‘ Observations on the Lan- 
guage of- Chaucer and Gower,’ forming two papei-s 
in tlie Memoirs of the American Academy, and 
reprinted in pai-t i. of Ellis’s Ec(rly English Pro- 
mmciation (1869), reveal- a marvellously intimate 
knowledge of Middle English grammar. 

. Child, SiR'’JosiAH, writer on commerce, was 
born in 1630, the second son of a merchant of 
London. He himself made a fortune of £200,000 
as a navy victualler at Portsmouth and a director 
of the East India Company. In 1678 he was made 
a baronet, and he died 22d June 1699. His prin- 
cipal work bi. Brief Observations concerning Trade 
and the Interest of Money (1668); a 3d edition 
(1690), much enlarged,- is entitled A New Dis- 
course of Trade, and has as an appendix, ‘ A small 
Treatise against Usuiy.’- In this work he explains 
his plans for the relief and employment of the poor, 
including the substitution of districts or unions for 
paaishes, and the conipulsoiy transportatioB of 
paupei-s to the colonies. — ^His brother. Sir John 
Child, was governor of Bombay, where he died, 
4th February 1690. 

Child (born Francis), Lydia jMaria, American 
author, born in Medford, Massachusetts, in 1802, 
published her fii-st novel in 1821, and in 1828 married 
David Lee Child (1794-1874), a journalist, with 
whom she edited the Anti-slavery Standard in New 
York in 1843-44. She was a conspicuous champion 
of the slaves, for whom she publiriied an Appeal iii 
1833 ; the principal of her numerous other works 
are novels, the best of them relating to early New 
England histoij, and an ambitious Imt inaccurate 
work on the histoiy of religion (1855). She died 
20th October 1880. 

Childermas, or- Holy’ Innocents’ Day (28th 
December), is observed by the Church of Rome 
with masses in com’memoration of the children 
killed by Herod. It was long considered unlucky 
to rharry or to begin any work on this day, and 
fi'om Fenn’s Letters we learn that the coronation of 
King Edward IV. was put off till the Monday, 
because the preceding Sunday was Childermas 
Day. Innocents’ Day is also a red-letter festival 
of the Church of, England. 

Children, Prevention of Cruelty to. Ex- 
perience has proved that defenceless cliildren, even 
Avithin' the range of our boasted civilisation, are 
not infrequently grossly maltreated by parents, 
their natural protectors, and tliat therefore special 
legislation is necessary to secure their proper 
treatment. To ameliorate the condition of chil- 
dren has therefore entered largely into the scope 
■of modern legislation. The Factory Acts (q.v.), 
the Education Acts, the Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools Acts, the Criminal LaAv Amend- 
ment Act, and the Dangerous Performances Act 
■are all evidence of this fact. The operations of 
the recently formed Societies for the Prevention of 
•Cruelty to Children show in the strongest light tlie 
necessity for their action, though it is but a veiy 
feAv years since this special agency was introduced 
among us. The first societies of the kind Avere 
■established in the United States. That in NeAv 
York Avas the earliest, as it is the largest and 
most influential. LiA^eriiool in 1883, and London 
in 1884, folloAved this example, and noAv, by means 
■of other local societies, or of local aid commit- 
iees affiliated to the London societjq the AAmvk 
they have undertaken is rapidly spreading. Tli® 
London Society has published the folloAving state- 
ment of its Avork during the first four years ot A® 
existence — i.e. from October 1884 to March 1888 
inclusive. Number of cases undertaken in each 
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recessive year: 95, 147, 258, 284; total,’ 784. 
total of conAictions for cruelty • 9, 16, 29, 54 • 
total, 108. ’ -Night’s lodgings afforded to children 
brought to the society’s shelter : 779, 1768, 2906, 
3017 ; total, 8470. Meals given to the children 
sheltered: '2294, 5010, 8834, 7936; total, 24,074. 
All this has been accomplished Avith an income 
ai-euaging for the four years under £1450 per 
annum. With all this, the need of additional 
legislation -has become more and more urgent. A 
further improvement in the laAv of evidence is 
required. It - has already been enacted that a 
child’s simple statement, judged intrinsically tme, 
can be received, though the age has not been 
reached for the understanding of an oath. But a 
Avife cannot give evidence, against her husband of 
his dnmken midnight cruelty to theii- child Avhich 
she alone has Avitnessed, though a mother’s 
evidence is legally admissible if she is not man-ied 
to her child’s father. State protection should be 
as_ freely accorded to the lives and limbs of 
children as, through the Court of Cliancery, it is 
afforded to their property. By the Dangerous 
Performances Act perilous actions may be pro- 
hibited, but there is no stated authority to put 
the laAV in operation. This benevolent • Ai'ork for 
children is indeed essentially a special work, and the 
police have not the sufficiency of time, resource, 
and special training Avhich its full discharge re- 
quires. Municipal corporations should be em- 
powered to regulate as in America Avhat is called 
‘street peddling,’ as of evening neAvspapers and 
the like. The hours, vaiying Avith the season of 
the year, in Avhich it may be carried on at all, and 
the ages of the boys and girls Avho may be engaged 
in it, should be fixed and enforced. (Jnce give the 
nece.ssary powers, and many present evils Avill 
cease. — For the Criminal Laiv Amendment Act, 
see Abduction. 

Childs, George William, born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, 12th May 1829, became clerk in a book- 
store in Philadelphia, and by 1850 Avas already 
head of a publishing firm, Avhich soon became 
famous. In 1864 he became proprietor of the 
Public Ledger neAvspaper. He is distinguished for 
beneficence. He it Avas Avho placed a memorial 
AiindoAv in Westminster Abbey to CoAA’per and 
George Herbert, and erected. a monument to Leigh 
Hunt at Kensal Green. 

Chili ( Aviitten Chile by its OAvn citizens ), one 
of the republics of South America. It is situated 
on the Avest coast, and may be described as a long 
strip of territory lying betAveen the summit of the 
Andes and the Pacific Ocean, extending from about 
the 18th parallel of south latitude to tlie southern 
extremity of Tierra del Fuego. Boundaries : N. by 
Peru, E. by Bolivia and Argentine Republic, M. 
and S. by the Pacific Ocean. By recent treaties 
the territory of Chili has been considerably ex- 
tended After the Avar Avith Bolivia and Peni 
(1879-81 ), Chili acquired the coast betAveen 23° and 
25° claimed by Bolivia, and. annexed the Peru- 
vian proAunce of Tarapaca. She also occupies the 
PeiUA’ian proAunces of Arica and Tacna, subject to 
the iiaAmient of a Avar-indenmity by Peru. In the 
south tiie disputed claims of Chili and Argentma to 
Patagonia haA'e been settled by Chili taking all 
territoi’A' and islands south of the 52d parallel and 
Avest of 68° 30' W. This includes the larger portion 
of Tierra del Fuego. The Strait of IMagellan is by 
treaty considered neutral. The length of Chill is 
about 2500 English miles. Its breadth vanes 
from 40 to 200 miles. The Andes extend in tAVO 
parallel lines throughout nearly the entire length 
of the countiT- BetAveen these tAvo ranges of the 
‘ Cordillera ’ there is a central Aulley or tableland 
AA'liich attains its greatest breadth betiveen 33 and 
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40’ S. The streams in the north are of little 
ini])ortance, being mostly shallow brooks, which, 
after a short course, are licked up by the thirsty 
land; in tlie south they are larger and more 
numerous, although most are navigable for only 
a few miles. The principal are the Maipn, which 
waters tlie valley of Santiago; the hlaule ; the 
Biobio (q.v.), the" largest river in the countrj-; the 
Cauten, or Eio Imperial ; tlie Bueno ; and the 
Callecalle, or Eio de Valdivia (100 miles), the 
most important of all, because of the sheltered 
liarbour at its mouth. In the south are also many 
deep lak&s, such as Llanquihue (.30 miles long by 
22 broad) .and Eanco (32 miles by 18). Minei-al 
watei-s, chiefly saline and sulphureous, are abun- 
dant; the principal spa is at Chilian (q.v.). The 
most important islands are those constituting the 
proi-ince of Chiloe (q.v.); Juan Fernandez (q.v.) 
also belonm to Chili. Owing to its great extension 
from nortli to south. Chili comprises regions of 
very difl'erent nature and climate. The north pro- 
vinces, Tarapacii, Atacama, and part of Coquimbo 
are arid, rainle.ss districts, where the pnncipal 
industry is mining and extraction of saltpetre. 
The middle and southern proiunces — viz. Acon- 
c.agua, Valpai-aiso, Santiago, Colchagua, Curico, 
Taica, Linares, Dlaule, Kulne, Concepcion, Ananco, 
Biobio, and Valdivia, are agricultur.al and viti- 
cultural, and have .also valu.able coalfields. The 
P.at.agonian region is densely wooded and sp.amelv 
inh.abited by a few Indians.' The climate of Chili 
is temperate. In the north it is moderately hot 
and rainless, but banks of clouds always hang'over- 
head, and heavy dew falls at night. In the south 
it is dry for about eight months of the year, and 
rainy the other four. The temperature is remark- 
ably even and ple.asant, and always cool at nights. 
The south wind blows fiercely during many days 
of summer dry and cold; the north wind'brin^ 
heat, tempest, and rain ; other winds are unknown. 
In Southern Chili generally the land is poor .and 
of hardly anj- v.alue for .a^nculture, which, indeed, 
is parried on in a very primitive fashion ; but the 
soil of the valley.s, where large herds of c.attle 
graze,_ is_ verj- fertile. Vines, also, giow well on 
the hillside.-*, and the wines of the country are 
superseding in Chili the French red -wines. The 
Andes are almost even’where irisible, covered with 
periietual snow. The liighest peak is Aconc.agua, 
22,807 feet. The aver.age height of the great range 
is 8000 feet. There are many volcanic peaks, 
mostly extinct. Amongst these iuay be mentioned 
Tupungato, Descal)ezada,_ Chilian,' Osomo, Vill.a 
Eica, I'ic. Chili is subject to frequent shocks 
of earthquake, and occasion, ally to de.stnictive 
ftnriiiofos. The most notable of these recorded 
was in 1822, when the coast near V.alparaiso was 
thrown up penu.anently between 3 and 4 feet: 
this elevation extended over 100,000 sq. m. In 
183.7 Concepcion and T.alc.ahuano were destroyed by 
a fearful earthquake which produced di.s.aster all 
over the southern province.s. In ISOS Iquiqne was 
destroyed by a shock which wa.s felt more in the 
northern districts, .and again in 1877. 

The population of Chili according to the census 
of 1887 was 2,724,470. After making allowance for 
the new territories acquired, it i« computed that this 
i" .au increase of 3.72,813 since the preceding census of 
1877, or about 17 per cent. The number of foreign 
rc'-idcnfs increa‘-e<l frohi 20,0.37 to 40,0(X) during 
tjiat jieriod. The native.< of Chili are a mixture of 
Spam-'h with the Amucanian Indians. In the 
upper cla-.'-es the race h.as been kept more purely 
.Spani'h than in any other South American countrja 
The _working-cl.as-e.s_ are l.aborions and docile, 
but it c.annot l_to said that there i« as yet anv 
eflcctual pniti'ction for jiropcrty. "Wages are still 
vety low. On estates labourers receive .almut 


Is. Cd. per day, but .are allowed .a patch of land to 
cultivate for tliemselves. Since the acqui.sition of 
the territoiy of the Arauc.anian Indians in 1881 the 
government has been .anxious to attr.act European 
emigrants, but British adventure in that direction 
has been dei)rec.ated. There is practically no 
demand for English mechanics, and the manufac- 
tures, properly so called, are confined to copper- 
smelting, sug.ar-refining, tanning, brewing, manu- 
factures of soap and candles, biscuits, boots and 
shoes, woollens, flax, and nitrates. A sjieci.al 
effort is being made to introduce new manufacturing 
industries which will be protected by tariff. 

The established religion of Chili is Eoman 
Catholic, but public opinion is now veiy liberal, 
.and other religions are tolerated. Education re- 
ceives much attention. Bj' statistics of 1 8SG there 
were 862 state schools, with a staff of 12.32 teachers, 
h.aving 78,810 schol.ai-s on the books ; there were 
also 532 priv.ate schools, with 27,860 scholars. 
In 1887 the state schools liad increased by 88, and 
the pupUs by 2552. Government proposed in 1888 
to spend $3^500,000 in the erection of additional 
school-houses. There is a lii-st-cl.ass univei-sity at 
Santiago, and a lyceum in eveiy provinci.al capital. 
The language spoken in Chili is Spanish, but with 
man}’ loc.al words of Indian origin. 

The value of imports in 1887 was 848,630,862, 
and of exports 859,549,958 ; a third of the imports 
.and two-thirds of the exports were British, the 
German and French trade being ne.xt in impoi-t- 
.ance. jMineral products represented five-sixths of 
the total e.xports. The chief articles of export 
were nitr.ate and iodine, copper, silver, gold, man- 
g.anese, hides, wool, whe.at, and barley. The 
princip.al imports were cotton, woollen, and jute 
goods, iron, h.ardware, coal, machinery, timber, 
rice, sugar, earthenware, cement, paper, beer, 
glassware, kerosene, tallow, matches, tea and 
coflee. 

The railway system of Chili is tvell developed. 
A government b'road-g.auge line rums from Valpa- 
raiso to Santiago, crossing the co.ast-range of tlie 
Andes, and thence southwards through the central 
valley to Concepcion, and through Araucania towards 
Valdivia, making a total length of about 1500 
miles. A branch from the A’alp.araiso and Santiago 
line also runs to Santa Eosa at the foot of the 
Andes, from which a line is now in progress, to 
unite with the Argentine railw.ay s.vstcm, fiYi the 
Usii.allata Pass, which it will cross at the elevation 
of !)843 feet above sea-level by means of a tunnel 
6J miles in length. When this is finished there 
will be a through communication frqm the Pacific to 
the Atlantic Oceans, .and b.v many it is argued that 
this will be the shortest route from England to the 
Australian colonies. The length of the railway 
from Valp.araiso to Buenos Ayres will be 880 niilcs. 
In the northern provinces there are several mineral 
railw.ays belonging to English comp.anics. One of 
these, the Antofag.asta, is now being prolonged to 
Bolivia. 

The fin.ancial position of Chili is satisfartoiy, and 
its credit stands higher than that of any other 
South American state, n.s is proved by the fact 
th.at it has boon able to borrow money in the 
London market at the rate of 44 per cent, per 
annum. At the end of 1887 the foreign debt 
amounted to about .840,100,000, and_ the internal 
debt, including forced p.aper currenc.v in circulation, 
to 848,337,071. fl'Iie revenue for I’SSS wn< stated 
at 839,000,000, and the expenditure 839,61.5,770, 
but in this was inclndcil a large number of extra- 
ordinar}’ expenses, so that in reality there would 
be, as in several jireccding years, .a considerable 
suqdns. An idea of the progress of the countiy 
limy be fonned from the fact that the custonis 
rev'cmie, which in 18.76 amounted to .8-4,147,208, in 
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1866 to 83,053,416, and in 1876 to $7,422,791, in 1886 
readied $23,416,346. Tlie current money of Chili 
previous to the late war was gold and silver and 
a restricted bank-note issue which stood at par. 
The necessities of the government caused an issue 
of inconvertible paper notes which subsequently 
fell to a serious depreciation. The par value of a 
dollar is equal to 5 francs or a little over 48d., but 
its value in e.xchange during the war with Peru 
was as low as 16d. Its value in 1888 was about 
26d. Owing to this circumstance it is difficult to 
form an exact estimate in .sterling of the exports 
and imports. Elaborate statistics are regularly 
published by the government. The values are 
anived at by official valuation, which is not always 
in proportion to the real value. Government 
accounts are also still kept as though the dollar 
was equivalent to 48d. The foregoing statistics 
must therefore be modified in view of these con- 
ditions. 

The constitution of Chili is republican and based 
upon that of the United States. Every citizen is 
entitled to a vote who can read and write and prove 
that he eains $150- or upwards a year, and is 
twenty-one years of age if married, or twenty -five if 
single. The president is appointed by a body of 
electora chosen by the people. His term of office is 
five yeare, and his salary $18,000 per annum. The 
cabinet consists of six ministers — viz. of Finance, tlie 
Interior, Foreign Affairs, War, Commerce and Public 
Works, and of Justice, Public Worship, and Instruc- 
tion. The Council of State consists of five membei's 
nominated by the president, and six appointed by 
congress. The legislature is composed of two 
chambers — viz. the Deputies, about 100 in num- 
ber, bein" in proportion of one to 20,000 inhabit- 
ants ; and the Senate, numbering one to every five 
deputies. Deputies must have an income of at 
least $500, and senators of $2000. The elections 
are conducted with considerable_ fairness, but as 
the majority of the representatives chosen have 
come from the ranks of a few leading families. 
Chili has been well described as ‘ an aristocratic 
republic.’ This state of affairs, however, has 
brought excellent results, as the Chilian govern- 
ment has long had a deservedly high reputation for 
ability and integrity. 

History. — The, name Chili is supposed to be 
derived from an ancient Peruvian word signify- 
ing ‘snow.’ The northern portion, as far as the 
river Maule, formed part of the dominions of 
the Incas of Peni. 'The southern was held by 
the valiant Araucanians, the only aboriginal race 
which was not subdued by the Spaniards, and 
whicli until a few years ap;o maintained their 
independence against the Chilians. The first 
European to land in Chili was the Portuguese 
discoverer INIagellan, after his fanious voyage 
through the strait which now bears his name. He 
landed at Chiloe in 1520. After the conquest of 
Peru by Pizarro, an expedition was made to Chili 
from tiiat country overland under the leadership of 
Diego de Almagro in 1535. This expedition pene- 
trated as far as the Rio Clano, but retuiiiecl un- 
successful. Another was sent under command of 
Pedro Valdivia in 1540, which succeeded in annex- 
ing the territoiy as far as the river Maipu._ Sant- 
iago, the capital, was founded by Valdivia in 1542. 
During the colonial period the governors of Chili 
were appointed by the viceroys of Peru. In 1810 
a revolt against the Spanish power broke out, in 
which Don Bernardo O’Higgins, son of_ one of the 
last viceroys of Peru, but a native of Chili, played a 
conspicuous part, and finally became the firet dicta- 
tor of the new republic. The conflict between the 
- Spanish troops and the republican army continued 
until 1826, ■wdien peace was definitely settled, and 
Chili left to govern itself. The firet constitutional 


president was General Blanco Encalada. The gov- 
ernment was unsettled until 1847. A revolution 
broke out in 1851, but since then there has been no 
serious attempt to overturn the government by 
force of amis. In 1864 Chili gave Pern verj^ valu- 
able support in her war with Spain. Valparaiso 
was bombarded by the Spaniards in 1866. In 1879 
Chili declared war against Bolivia, and immediately 
thereafter against Peru, with which Bolivia was 
allied. For a time the Peruvian fleet kept the 
Chilians in check, but in August 1879 the Peru- 
vian ironclad Hmtscar was captured by the Chilian 
men-of-war Cochrane and Blanco Encalada, botli 
armour-plated. After this event the success of 
the Chilians was uninterrupted. Peruvian towns 
were bombarded, and their other war-ships cap- 
tured. Finally Lima was taken by storm on 21st 
June 1881. The Chilians occupied Lima and Callao 
until October 30, 1883, when a treaty of peace was 
signed. By this a portion of Penivian territoiy 
(see above) was ceded to Chili. 

See Sir Horace Rumbold, Lc Chili (Paris, 1877) ; 
Eobiano, Chili (Paris, 1882 ) ; Ochsenius, Chile, Land 
imd Letiic (Leip. 1884); Boyd, Chili and ike Chilians 
during the War (1881); Clements E. Markham, The 
War betioeen Chili and Peru (1883); Lord Cochrane, 
Concerning Chili, in the Fortnightly Review (1884); the 
Historia General by Arana (Valparaiso, 4 vols. 1863), 
and that by Eosales ( 1878 ). 

Ohiliasm. See Millennium. 

Chili Nettle. See LoasacejE. 

Chilian, capital of the Chilian province of 
Nuble (area, 3556 sq. m. ; pop. in 1885, 149,871), 
was formerly an important centre of the Jesuit 
inissions, but is now only of interest for its commer- 
cial activity. Close by, however, romantically 
situated on the slope of the extinct volcano of 
Chilian (9445 feet), are the Banos de Chilian, with 
bathing establishments, which are in high repute 
among persons suffering from gout, rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, and cutaneous diseases. Pop. of Chilian, 
16,000. 

Chillesford Beds. See Pliocene. 

Chilli. See Capsicuji. 

Chillianwalln, a village of the Punjab, 5 
miles from the east bank of the Jhelum, and 85 
miles NW. of Lahore. It was the scene of an 
indecisive but sanguinaiy battle during the second 
Sikh war, 13th Januaiy 1849, and is the site of an 
obelisk erected to the memory of the British officers 
and men who fell in the engagement. 

Cllillico'th^, capital of Ross county, Ohio, 
pleasantly situated on the Scioto River and on the 
Ohio Canal, 50 miles S. of Columbus by rail. It 
has manufactures of paper, leather, farming implex 
inents, Ac., and was from 1800 to 1810 the capital 
of the state. Pop. (1880) 10,938. 

Chillillghaill, a village in the north of North- 
umberland, on the river 'Till, 8 miles SW. of Bel- 
ford. To the south is Chillingbam Castle, seat of 
the Earl of Tankerville, built in the reign of 
Edward III. In the park, as at Cadzow, are pre- 
served a herd of wild white cattle. See Cattle. 

Cliillingwortli, William, one of the greatest 
of English controversial theologians, was bom at 
Oxford in 1602, the son of a prosperous citizen, 
wlio afterwards became mayor. Laud, then Fellow 
of St John’s College, was nls godfather. In 1618 
he became a scholar of Trinity College, and in 
1628 was elected to a, fellow.ship in his college. 
Aubrey’s story that he acted here as a kind 
of spy for Laud rests on Sir William Davenant’s 
dubious authority alone, and may safely be 
neglected. His great parts soon secured him 
the intimacy of Sir Lucius Carey, afterwards 
Lord Falkland, John Hales of Eton, and Gilbert 
Sheldon, afterwards Archbishop of Canterburj-; 
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ami Ills restless intellect soon turned to the ques- 
tion of chief interest at that time in his university 
— the controversy between the Church of England 
and the mother Church of Borne. The arguments 
of an able Jesuit, known by the name of John 
Fisher, at length convincing him of the necessity 
of an infallible livin" judge in mattere of faith, Jie 
embraced the Romish communion ‘with an in- 
credible satisfaction of mind.’ In 1630 he went to 
Douay, and here being urged to write an account 
of the motives of his conversion, a fresh examin.a- 
tion of the wliole questions at issue, and a series of 
letters from Lauci, at length brought him from 
doubt of the soundness of his recent conclusions to 
a complete renunciation. But although he had 
become convinced that the claims of the Church of 
Rome to an infallible judgment on matter's of faith 
had no real foundation, he adhered alone to Scrip- 
ture as interpreted by the light of reason, and for 
a time declined to fake orders in the Clmrcli of 
England, regarding her Articles as themselves a 
needless ‘ imposition on men’s consciences.’ Mean- 
time he had become involved in a succession of 
controversies with John Lewgar, a Catholic con- 
vert ; Floys, a Jesuit, who went under the name of 
Daniel ; and Write, the author of Hiishwortk’s 
Dialogues. His papers in answer to these — ^inere 
preliirrinary studies for the great work that was to 
lollow — are contained in his Additional Dis- 
courses, published in 1687. Another Jesuit, known 
as Edward Knott, ha\-ing published in 1630 his 
Charity Mistahen, etc., which was answered by Dr 
Christopher Potter, provost of Queen’s College in 
O.xford in 1633, rejoined in 1634 with Mercy and 
Truth, ifcc. This second book Cliillingwortli under- 
took to answer', and with that view retired to the 
quiet of Lord Falkland’s house and library at 
Great Tew in O.xfordshire. Meantime, Knott 
hearing of his iiitention, hastened to take an unfair 
advantage of his antagonist, by an attempt to pre- 
judice the public mind beforehand. In 1636 he 
i-ssued in a forty -two page pamphlet a series of mere 
scurrilous insinuations, tire main drift of wliich 
wju! _ that Chillingwortk was a Socinian, whose 
opinions tended to the overthrow of .all supei-- 

nat ' ' ■' n of Catholic doctnne. 

At ■ Chillingwoi-th’s f.ariious 

boo . . testants a safe Way to 

Salvation : or an, Anhver to a Bookc entitled Mercy 
and Truth, Ac._ This great work suffers from its 
being necessarily to some extent an answer to a 
no'tt' completely forgotten book, and being thereby 
weighted with a great mass of extraneous matter. 
Indeed, it is only after the author has demolished 
the arguments of his temporarj- antagonist that 
he is at liberty to follow the unembaiTa.'^sed 
course of his own thought, and it is erident that 
only a writer of consummate talent could so have 
surmounted the dis.-vilvaritagcs of such a form, ns 
to make a book of enduring interest and v.alue. 
Yet it is all this and more, for we have here not 
only a ma-sterly demorLstration of the sole authority 
of the_ Bible in the essential matten? relating to 
salvation, but .an a.sscrtion of the free riglit of the 
individual conscience to interirret it, laid down 
once for all with perfect conliderico and fullest 
idainnes.?— -the freedom of religions opinion and the 
right to toleration for hone.st difference of ojiinion 
jilhced on its true b.a.sis, and this two cerrturie.s 
and a half ago. The great question at issne is 
that of the basis of religious certitude, or ‘the 
me.ans whereby the truths of revelation are con- 
veyed to our — > -], ether this is to 

rest on the !■ ■. ■ 'of the Church, 

or ultimately ' . : . ■ ■ ■ . of the Scriptures 

alone. 

Here Chillingworth's conclusion i®, in his own 
oft-quote<l wonl«: ‘The Bible, I say, the Bible 


only, is the religion of Protestants.’ The great 
principles of religion, and everything of faith 
essential to salvation, are herein clearly revealed 
patent to the ‘right reason’ and judgment of 
evei'y man. Religious certitude c,an thus bo 
reached by every Ironest mind, from the pl.ain 
inteiTiretation of the Bible, which_ is necessarily 
itself intelligible and sufficient, without need of 
am' niediiim to transfer it or judge to inteqrret 
it.* Indeed, the measure of the responsibility of 
faith is just the measure of the clearness and sim- 
plicity of the divine revelation. Scripture and the 
candid mind acting together, under the quickening 
grace of God and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
are thus the sole factor's of religious certitude, 
which is necessarily based on rational personal 
conmetion. The simplest creed is the best creed, 
.and the only possible basis on which to reconstruct 
the divided' church is such a simple, assured, and 
accepted religious, minimum as the apostles’ creed, 
-natli full freedom to individual opinion in every- 
thing supplementarj' and unessential. ‘ For why,’ 
he asks, ‘should men be more rigid than God? 
AV 1 i 5 ' should any en-or exclude any man ffoiii the 
Church’s communion, which will not deprive him 
of eternal salvation?’ It may be th.at Chilling- 
worth’s ideas caiTied out woiild have made any 
kind of church polity or even successive organised 
religious life impossible, but at least they would 
have preseiwed something perhaps quite as precious 
— an intellectual conception of tolei'ation, that 
would have saved England j'ears of misery and 
blood ; and which need not iiecessai-ily have 
eliminated also the religious enthusiasm of the 
individual, together with his confidence in the 
absolute infallibility of his own opinions. 

The reasoning throughout the great work of 
Chillingwoi'th is marked by strong and clear 
intellect ; singularly sinrjde but direct and straight- 
forward stj’le, warming at times into a sirjrpressed 
but veheinent eloquence, and informed throughout 
with an honesty, an e.amestness, and, .above all, a 
fairness but rare' in controversi.al litei'ature. Locke, 
in Iris Thoughts concerning Heading and Study for 
a Gentleman, commends ‘ the constant reading of 
Cliillingwortli, who, by his extimple, will teach both 
pei-spicuitv and the way of right re.'isoning better 
than anv'book I know.’ Chilliiigwoi'th left little 
besides Iris masterjriece — nine sermons, the ‘ Addi- 
tional Discorii'ses ’ already referred to, and a bi'ief 
fragment on the apostolic.al institution of episcopacy 
forming the whole. The rest of his life is soon 
told. At length he found him.self able to give a 
gener.al assent to the Articles, and in July 163S he 
was made Chancellor of Salisbury, with the pre- 
bend of Brixworth in Notts aniiexcd, arrjl soon 
after master of "Wigstair’s Hospital in Leicester'. 
In 1640 he was elected proctor to convocation by 
the Chapter of Salisburj’. At the outbrc<ak of the 
Civil War he accompanied tire king’s forces, 
though his heart sank u-ithiri him to see ‘ imblicans 
and i inner's on the one side, against scribes and 
Pharuees on the other.’ He was with the I'oyal 
nrniy before Gloucester, where, we are told, he 
devised an engine for pur-poses of assault after the 
pattern of the old Roman testudo. At Anrtidcl 
C.astle he was taken ill, and when the garrison sur. 
rendei-eil to Waller-, being too ill to lie carried to 
London, was lodgeil in the bishoir’s p.alacc .at 
Chichester, whci-e he died, SOtli January 164.3. His 
last hours were pestered by the ill-timed and enrol 
cxhort.ations of one Chevnell, an ignorant and 
raliid Puritan preacher, who, at Ins burial in 
Chichester Cathedral, Hung a copy of the noblest 
theological treatise of the age into' the grave, that 
it might ‘rot with its author and .see comiiniqn.’ 
The Chilliiigirorthi Horis^tiinn, See. (1644), in which 
tliLs AVestn'iiirster divine did such rlislionour to 
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himself, is one of the most melancholy monuments 
that exist of fanatical and unchristian bigotry. 
It was Chillingwoi-th’s fate to be assailed with 
‘great- asperity and reproaches’ all his life, and 
throurfiout to be misunderstood by blind Papist 
and blind Puritan alike. 

See the Life by Des Maizeaux ( 1725 ), and that by Bev. 
Thomas Birch, prefixed to his edition of the works (1742). 
Of these the best edition is that published at Oxford in 
3 vols. in 1838. See chapter v. (vol. i.) of the late 
Principal Tulloch’s national Theology in England in the 
Seventeenth Century (2 vols. 1872). 

Cllilloil, a celebrated castle of Switzerland, at 
the eastern end of the Lake of Geneva,' 1^ mile 
SSE. of Montreux. It stands on an isolated rock, 
22 yards from the shore, and connected therewith by 
a bridge, though the strait between them is dry. 
Dating perhaps from the 8th centurj', it seems to 
have been partly rebuilt in 1238, by Amadeus IV. 
of Savoy, and it long served as a state prison. 
Here for six years (1530-36) Bonivard (q.v.) 
endured the captivity immortalised by Byron’s. 
Prisoner of Chillon ( 1821 ). Among the thousands 
of names inscribed on the pillai-s of the dungeon 
are those of Byron, Georges Sand, and Victor 
Hugo. The castle is now used as a magazine for 
militaiy stores. 

CIiilo6, the insular province of Chili, consists of 
the island of that name on the west coast, which is 
separated fi-om the mainland by a nan-ow strait on 
the N., and by a gulf 30 miles wide on the E., and 
has a length of 115 mUes, and an extreme breadth 
of 43 miles, and of a number of neighbouring Islets, 
mostly uninhabited ; total area, 3980 sq. ra. ; pop. 
(1885) 73,420, almost all Indians living on the 
principal island. Chilo6 proper is hilly in the 
interior, and everywhere covered, except imme- 
diately along the shores, with nearly impassable 
forest. The climate is mild and not unhealthy, 
although inordinately wet. The Indians belong to 
a subdivision of the Araucanian family ; they are 
a gentle and honest race, mostly engaged in fishing 
and in lumbering, timber being at present the 
chief export from the island, althougli immense 
deposits of coal have been reported. The capital, 
Ancud, on the north coast, lias a good harbour, 
but is meanly built ; it is the seat of a bishop, and 
has a population of 6000. 

Chilog'natlia, Cliilop'oda. See Myei- 

OPODA. 

Cliiltern Hills, the southern part of the low 
chalk range which runs north-east, about 70 miles, 
from the north bend of the Thames, in Oxfordshire, 
through Bucks and the borders of Herts and Beds. 
In O.xford, Herts, and Beds the Cliiltern Hills are 
15 to 20 miles broad, and the highest point is near 
Wendover (950 feet). In his sketch of John 
Hampden’s home, Mr Green paints finely ‘the 
quiet undulations of the chalk countrj', billowy 
heavings and sinkings as of some iirimeval sea 
suddenly hushed into motionlessness, soft slopes of 
gray grass or brown-red com falling gently to dry 
bottoms, woodland flung here and there in masses 
over the hills. A countiy of fine and lucid air, of 
far shadowy distances, of hollows tenderly veiled by 
mist, graceful everywhere with a flowing unac- 
centuated grace, as though Hampden’s own temper 
had grown out of it.’ 

Chiltern Hundreds. In former times the 
beech-forests "which covered the Chiltem Hills 
were infested with robbei-s, .and in order to restrain 
them it was usual for the crown to. appoint an 
officer, who was called the Steward of the Chiltem' 
Hundreds. The hundreds in question (see HUN- 
DEED) are those of Bodenham, Desborough, and 
Stoke, in Buckinghamshire. The stewardship, 
which has long ceased to serve its primary pui-pose. 


now serves a secondary one. A member of the 
House of Commons cannot resign his seat unless 
disqualified either by the acceptance of a place of 
honour and profit under the crown, or by some 
other cause. Now, the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds is held to be such a place, and it is con- 
sequently applied for by, and granted, usually as a 
matter of course, to any member who wishes to 
resign, though it h.as been refused in a case of 
bribery. As soon as it is obtained, it is again re- 
fiigned, and is thus generally vacant when requbed 
for the purpose in question. When the Clultern 
Hundreds are not vacant, however, the same pur- 
pose is served by the stewardship of the manors of 
East Hendred, Northshead, and Hempholme. The 
practice of granting the Chiltenr Hundreds for the 
purpose above described began only about the 
year 1750 ; the gift lies with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Cliimaera. a fire-breathing monster, described 
by Homer as having a lion’s head, a go.at’s body, 
and the tail of a dragon. In Hesiod’s account a 
darrghter of Typlraon and Echidna, she devastated 
Lycra until killed by Bellerophon. Gigantic carvings 
of the chirufera on rocks have been found in Asra 
Minor, representing the monster as a lion, out of 
the back of which grows the neck and head of a 
goat. It is frequently depicted on shields as a 
heraldic charge. The name is used figuratively as 
a word denoting any rnonstrorrs or impossibl(B con- 
ception, theunnatrrral birdh of the fancy — Tennyson’s 
‘ chimeras, crotchets, Christmas solecisms. ’ 

CIiimsei*a, a genus of cartOaginous fishes, and 
type of a distinct order, Holocephali, which is often 
r-anked along with the sharks and rays, or Elasmo- 
branchs. Tire chief distinctions .are the presence 
of a fold of skin covering the (4) gill-clefts, the 
nakedness of the skin, the fusion of the upper jaw 
to the skull, the separation of anal, urinary, and 
genital apertures. There are no ‘spiracles,’ nor 
‘ spiral- valve. ’ Except in the above par-ticular's, 
and .a few others of a more technical natrrre, the 
members of this small order agree rritlr the ordinary 
Cartilaginous Fishes (q.v.). There are only two 
liring genera — Chimrera and Callorhynchus. The 
best-known species of chimrera {C. monstrosa) is 
often called the King of the Herrings, and is 
occasionally taken in herring-nets in British seas. 



It is found on the coasts of Europe and Japan, in 
North Atlantic, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
In the United States it is called Sea Cat. It is 
.an ugly fish, seldom over 3 feet in length, of a 
whitish colour, spotted with brown above. The 
males have clasping organs; the large eggs are 
inclosed in a leathery case. The C. Collici is found 
on the west coast of North America; and the C. 
Affinis on the coast of Por-tugal. In tire other 
gemrs, Callorhynchus, in the South Pacific, the 
snorrt be.ars an appendage, and the tail is not sym- 
metrical as in the above, brrt slightly shark-like. 
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Cliimaphiln. See "Wixter-greex. 

Chiiiibora'zo, a conical peak of the Ancles, in 
Ecnador, 20,517 feet above the sea, hut only about 
11,000 above the level of the valley of Quito, to the 
nortli. The ‘silver bell’ of perpetual snow and 
glacier was long erroneously regard eel as the loftiest 
mountain not only in America but in the whole 
world. From 1745, when La Condaniine ascended 
as liigh as 16,730 feet, numerous only partially 
successful attempts had been made to scale the 
mountain before 'Whymper in 1880 twice reached 
the summit. — The peak gives name to the province 
of Cliimborazo, to the south, with an area of 552.3 
sq. m., and a pop. (1885) of 90,782, exclusive of the 
uncivilised Iiulians. 

Chimcrc, a bishop’s upper robe, to which the 
lauTi-sleeves are attacheef. That of Anglican 
bishops is of black satin, that of English Roman 
Catholics is of pmq)le silk. 

Chimes. See Reel. 

Clliiniicy, a flue constnicted in the thickness 
of a wall or in a separate ‘st.alk’ for the pui-pose of 
canying off tlie smoke from a fireplace or fumace. 
The* heated air being lighter than the atmosphere 
which maintains the fire, presses the smoke up- 
wards, and rises with a rapidity proportioned to the 
difference in weiglit, assuming that the chimney is 
of proper constiuction and size. It has been found 
in practice that a diameter of from 9 inches to 12 
inches is suitable for tlie fireplaces of ordinary 
rooms, but in the case of kitchens and other large 
fires a greater width is required. In olden times it 
was usual to build fireplaces of groat size, with very 
large chimneys, but as these admit a great quantity 
of air at the* ordinary temperature, the draught is 
thereby checked, and the chimneys are apt to 
smoke. Experience has taught that the ‘throat’ 
or entrance to the chimney from the fireplace 
slioulcl he made as small as possible compatible 
witli_ its task of canying off the products or com- 
bustion from the fire. A proper drauglit depends 
also on the height of the chimney, which ought to 
be siifiicient to be above the interference of swirls 
of air caused by sunounding buildings or other 
objects. The higher the chimnev, the sneater the 
draught. 

Cliimneys are of comparatively modem origin. 
Only traces of them are found in classic antiquity ; 
but there must have been some such means of dis- 
charging the smoke from the fires which heated the 
hypocausts of the Roman baths. In medieval times, 
the earliest examples of fireplaces with chimneys, 
such as those in the Norman castles of Rochester 
and Castle Hedingham, erected in the 12th century, 
have only a short flue ascending a few feet, and 
discharging by an oblong aperture in the outer face 
of the wall. These were no 
doubt found veiy smoky and 
inconvenient, and ultiinately 
the chimneys were canied to 
the roof. In Gothic buildings 
they are often detaclied, and 
the outlet is ornamented with 
trefoil and other openings. 
In the English halls the 
centre hearth was long re- 
tained, without any chimney, 
the smoke being allowed to 
find its way out through .an 
opening in the roof called the 
Louvre (q.v.). In Scottish 
mansions and c.a.stles the 
Clumiwv, TisVmr}-, fireplace was an invariable 
tVifts. ‘ feature in every apartment 
iFreai r.iiEirr's Gfntxcry.) from the 13th ceiitiirv. The 
hall has alwav.s a large fire- 
place and capacious chimney, while tho<e of the 


bedrooms are sm.allcr. In the late Gothic and 
Elizabethan styles the chimneys are amongst the 
most striking features of the design, beiim carried 
up in lofty and highly ornamented stalks, fre- 
quently built in brick. 

In modem times the external appearance of 
chimnej’s has been greatly neglected, ,to the sad 
disfimifement of our houses, but a better taste is 
now ueginnin" to prevail. In 
one direction, however, modern 
chimneys have received a great 
development in connection 
with furnaces and steam-en- 
gines. In order to create a 
draught, and so cause the lire 
to burn with intense heat, 
these chimney-stalks are c<ar- 
ried to a great height. The 
difference of pressure of the 
atmosphere between the top 
and bottom , added to the light- 
ness of the air caused by the 
heat, acts as the motive power 
to the ‘dr.night,’ which thus 
incre.ases with the height of 
the stalk. Amongst the 
highest existing chimneys may 
be mentioned the following : 

( 1 ) the Townsend shaft. Port 
Dundas, Glasgow, which is 
468 feet in total height, and 
has a diameter of 32 feet at 
biise, and 13 feet 4 inches at 
top ; weight, about 8000 tons. 

(2) St Rollox shaft, Glasgow 
—total height, 455 feet 6 
inches; diameter at base, 50 
feet ; at top, 13 feet 6 inches. 

(3) hlechornich shaft, Cologne — total height, 441 
feet; diameter (square’) at base, 39 feet; at top 
(round), 11 feet 6 inches ; weiglit, aliout 5459 tons. 

An act to'regulate chimney-sweeping was passed 
as early as 1789 ; and in 1842, to prevent the fear- 
ful cmelties practised on young chimney-swcepeis, 
it was rendered penal to compel or knowinglj* 
allow any peison under the age of twenty-one, to 
ascend or descend a cliimney or enter a flue for tlie 
pumose of cleaning or curing it ; and no child 
under sixteen could be thereafter apprenticed to 
the trade. The act was extended and made more 
stringent in 1804 and 1875. 

To extinguish a chimney on fire, it is only neces- 
saiy to hang over tlie iireplace a piece of wot 
carpet or blanket : .some handfuls of salt thrown 
into the fire at the same time will gi'catly aid the 
extinction. It is also' recommended to scatter a 
handful of flowere of snljihur over the dullest part 
of the burning coals, the vapour arising from which 
will not support combustion, and will consequently 
extinguish the flames. Throwing water down from 
the toj) is a clumsv expedient, by which niucji dam- 
age is frequently ilonc to furniture ; so also is stop- 
]iing at the top, by which the smoke and sufi'oeat- 
ing smell of the burning soot are driven into the 
apartment. If eveiy fireplace were provided with 
a damper, or shutter'of sheet-iron, siifliciently laT''C 
to choke it thoroughly, fire in chimneys would 
become of little consequence, as it would only ho 
nccc.ssaiy to apply this damper to extinguish them. 
All good mocicni grates are furnished witli such 
damjicrs. To set chimneys on fire with a view to 
clean them is highly objectionable, even where 
there is no danger of lire to bo apprehended, as 
the intense heat produced rends and weakens the 
walls. For other connected subjects, see S.moke- 
SUI.SANCE, yENTir..VnOX, AVarjuno. 

_CIiiinpan7.ee {.Troglodytes utycr), one of the 
highest of the anthropoid or more manlike apes. 




Cliimney, Tliombury 
Castle, Gloucester- 
shire, 1514. 

(From Parker.) 
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belonging to the same genus as the gorilla {T. 
gorilla ). 

History. — The first historical notice of the chim- 
panzee seems to he that given in an account of a 
Carthaginian exploration of the north-west of 
Africa, conducted hy Hanno in 470 B.C. Along 
with other anthropoid apes, it was known to the 
Romans in their varied communications with 
Africa. The first thorough investigation of the 
anatomy was made hy Tyson in 1699. Variou-s 
travellers graduallj'^ gathered information in regard 
to its habits, and cairtured specimens were known 
in France and England hy the 18th century. The 
structure of the animal has been studied by several 
famous anatomists, such as Owen, Duvernoy, 
Bischoff, and Huxley ; and much information, both 
historical and anatomical, will he conveniently 
found in Professor R. Hartmann’s Anthropoid 
Apes (Inter. Sc. Series, 1885). To this naturalist 
much of our knowledge as to the exact anatomy 
of the chimpanzee and related forms is due. For 
more general considerations, Huxley’s work en- 
titled Maris Place in Nature may he profitably 
consulted. See also his Anatomy of Vertebrate 
Animals. 

Characteristics. — ^As the general features of 
Anthropoid Apes ( q. v. ) have been already sketched, 
it will he enough to sum up the more striking 
characteristics of the chimpanzee. The aninm 
stands about four feet high, has very dark, all but 
black hah', a broad, leathery, reddish-brown face, 
small nose, large mouth, protruding lips, large brow- 
ridges, and small eai-s. The face has an angle of 
70 degrees. The head hangs down upon the chest. 
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Chimpanzee (after Hartmann). 

There are no cheek-pouches. The arms are very 
long, and reach the knee ; their span is about half 
as much again as the height. The hand is narrow, 
but as long as the foot. The sole of the foot can 
rest flatly on the gi'ound, and the animal readily 
stands or walks erect. But his favourite attitude 
is leaning forward, and simporting himself on the 
knuckles of the hand. The backbone begins to 
exhibit the curves characteristic of man, and the 
chimpanzee is alone among anthropoids in having 
the spine of the second neck vertebra bifurcated as 
in man. It has one pair of ribs in addition to the 
twelve possessed by man. There is of coui-se no 
tail, nor are there any sitting-pads or ischial cal- 
losities. ‘ The volume of the brain is about half 
the minimum size of a normal human brain. All 
the gyri (ridges) of the human brain are rejn-esented 


in the cerebral hemispheres of the chimpanzee ; but 
they are simpler and more symmetrical, and larger 
in proportion to the brain.’ 

Uaoits . — The chimpanzee is found on the coast 
of Guinea and farther inland. It occupies a wider 
area than the gorilla, and is even said to have been 
found in East Africa, to the south of Abyssinia. 
It lives in forests, is an adept climber, but keeps a 
good deal to the ground. The diet consists mainly 
of wild fruits ; but animal food seems to be occa- 
sionally eaten. The chimpanzees live in families 
or in small societies. They construct pent-houses 
in the thick forest darkness, and the males are said 
to pass the night below the family nest. They 
make a great deal of noise, of a dreary and horrible 
character, especially when provoked by other 
monkeys. Though they generally flee at the sight 
of man, they can with hands and teeth make them- 
selves in extremity most formidable antagonists. 
The natives shoot them with arrows or javdins, or 
in recent da3fs with firearms. The flesh is eaten by 
the natives of some parts of AMca ; the skulls may 
serve as fetiches. 

There is considerable dispute as to the species 
or varieties of chimpanzee. Hartmann discusses 
the question at length in the work already referred 
to, tlescribin" one distinct variety in addition to 
the typical Troglodytes niger, and admitting the 
possibility of hybrids. Chimpanzees are occasionally 
brought to European zoological gardens, but rarety 
stand the climate for more than two or three j'ears. 
The.y are known to exhibit great cleverness, and 
admit of some education. 

Chinn. The Chinese Empire, consisting of 
China Proper and Mancliuria (q.v.), with its 
dependencies of Mongolia, 1-li, and Tibet (q.v.), 
embraces a vast terntorj' in Eastern Asia only 
inferior in e.xtent to the dominions of Great Britain 
and Russia. The dependencies are not colonies, 
but subject territories ; and China Proper itself, 
indeed, has been a subject territory of Manchuria 
since 1644. It will be convenient, however, to 
confine ourselves in this article to the former. 

China is not known among the people them- 
selves as the designation of the countiy, and 
the use of the term is spreading among them 
only through its all but universal employment by 
other nations. In the oldest classical writings 
the country is called Hwtl Hsid, ‘ The Flowery 
Hsifu’ Chung Ku-o, ‘The Middle State,’ or king- 
dom, grew up in the feudal period as a name for 
the roj'al domain in the midst of the other states, 
or for those states as a whole in the midst of the 
uncivilised states around them. The idea of its 
being ‘ in the middle of the earth ’ did not enter 
into the designation, though the assumption of 
universal sovereignty, dejure if not de facto, that 
has been so injurious to the nation, appears in the 
very ancient names Tien hsid, ‘all beneath the 
skj',’ and Sze Hdi, ‘all within the four seas.’ In 
the treaties with western nations concluded in the 
present centurj' the empire is called bj' the title of 
the reigning dynasty, ‘the Kingdom of the Great 
Pure (djmasty ) ;’ and this is in accordance with the 
practice of Chinese writere, who are fond of calling 
their countiy ‘ the Land of Han,’ and ‘ the Hills of 
T'ang,’ from the two gi'eat dynasties so named. 

Serica, Sera, and Seres, in Ptolemj' and other 
ancient geogi'aphers, indicate China and the 
Chinese as the country and people producing sillc, 
being taken from sze (silk), origmally the pictorial 
sj'mbol of a packet of cocoons. 

Cathay, a poetical name with us, and still 
apjiarent in the Russian name for China (AT/trtOi 
came into use as a designation for the northern 
part of the empire through !Marco Polo and other 
medieval UTitere. It was the Pereian designation 
of the Tartar K'itan tribes which contended with 
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the Sun" (lyn<asty for the supremacy of the empire, 
then mergetl in the dynasty of Chin {Kin), and 
were extinguislied hy the Slongol conquest. The 
country soutli of the Yang-tsze River was tiien 
.styled Manzi or Maiizt/, from the old name of Man . 
for all the .southem ahoriginal tribes. 

The name China has come to us from India 
through Buddhism. In a conversation (apocrj-phal 
probably), related by Nien Ch'ang in his History of 
Bnddhi'sm, between the Han emperor who wel- 
comed them to Ills capital and the fimt two of the 
Buddhist missionaries^ there appear the names of 
C/ii-na and Chin-tan (‘the Land of Chin’). 'We 
do not know how Ion" before our first century- the 
name had obtained an India, nor how it origin- 
ated. If it had begim with ts instead of ch, the 
view of many that it was derived from the_ great 
.state of Ts’in, whose fortunes culminated in the 
first but short-lived imperial dynasty (221-209 B.C.), 
might have been considered as certain. This ques- 
tion must be left as hardly capable of detennina- 
tion ; as also hoiv it is that we find the empire 
called by other Asiatic peoples Sin, Tsin, Tsinistan, 
and the inhabitants Tsinistm. ‘ The land of Sinim,’ 
in Isa. xli.K. 12, .should be added to these denomina-' 
tions. 

China Proper was divided in the K'ang-hst reim 
(1G62-1722) into eighteen provinces; and since the 
recent separation of the island of Formosa from 
Ffi-chien, and its constitution into an independent 
province (as T’sli-wan), we may say that it now 
consists of nineteen. These foi-ni one of the comers 
of the Asiatic continent, has-ing the Pacific Ocean 
on the south and east. They are somewhat in tlie 
shape of an irregular rectangle, and lie, if sve 
include the island of Hai-nau, between 18° and 49° 
N. lat., and 98° and 124° E. long. Their area has 
been given at 1,297,300 so. m., being more than 
twenty-five times tliat of England, but that esti- 
mate does not include large additions to Chih-li 
on the north-east, and Kan-sO on the north-west, 
made since the K'ang-hsi reign. Including these, 
the area is at present not mncli, if at all, short 
of 2,000,000 sq. in. (The whole empire, without 
Corea, has an area more than twice as large.) 

On the north there are four provinces — Chih-li, 
Shan-h.si, Shen-hsi, and Kan-sii ; on the west, two — 
Sze-ch'w.an (the largest of alt) and Yun-nan; on 
the south, two — Kwang-h.si and Kwaiig-tnng; on 
the c.ast, four — Fft-chien (Kien — the initial c/i used 
to be pronounced /.•), Cheh-chiang, Chiang-sO, and 
Shan-tung. The central area inclosed by these 
twelve provinces is occupied by Ho-nan, 'An-hni 
(Gan- and Hgiin-hwei), Hft-pei| Hft-nan, Cbiang- 
h--i, and Kwei-cldiu (a poor province, but with parts 
of it largely occupied by clans or tribes of abori- 
ginal Mifio-tsze). The island of Fomios.a, lying.ofl 
the co.-tst of Fh-chien, 90 miles IV. of Amoy, is 
about 2,3.3 mile-, in length, fertile, and rich in coal, 
jHitroleum, and camphor-wood. The first settle- 
ment of a Chinc'e population only took place in 
1(583, and the greater part of it is still occupied 
by aboriginal trilies of a more th.an ordinarilv higli 
type. ■ ® 

The poyidation of fha>o provinces is immense, 
but the various cen-suses that have been adduced 
by inquires vary and fluctuate so much that the 
writer entirely agrees ivith the late Dr Williams 
in holding that, ‘ until there has licen a methodical 
ins])ectit)n of the empire’ published and guaranteed 
by riie government, questions concerning the popu- 
lation must lie held in nboyance ( The Middle Ktny- 
dam, 2d e<l. preface, )>. 10). The Ahnanarh de 
Cot ha for ISHS, b.asing its concluf-ioiis on rcjMnts of 
the impoibtl maritime customs, give.s for all the 
lirovinces a tot.al of .3815 millions. The late ambas- 
sador in England, however, the Marquis TVang, 
11 rites in the Aiiatir Quarteiiy llrvicf e>{ iMWioxy 


1887 of ‘the awakening of 300 millions to a con- 
sciousness of their strength 1’ Our own impression 
Ls that 400 millions is not an overestimate of the 
population of the Chinese empire. Of the twenty- 
two ports open to foreign commerce, only five have 
a population under 5(),000. That of Canton is 
estimated at 1,600,000 ; of T'ien-tsin at 950,000 ; of 
Han-k'au at 750,000 ; of Fft-chaii at 630,000 ; of 
Shang-hai at 355,000 ; of Ning-po at 240,000. 

An to t\\e physical features at China Proper, the 
whole tenitory may be described as .sloping from 
the mountainous ‘regions of Tibet and Nepal 
towards the shores of the Pacific on the east and 
south. The most extensive mountain-range in it 
is the Nan Ling or Southera Range, a far-extend- 
ing spur of the Himalayas. Commencing in Yun- 
nan, it bounds Kwang-hst, Kwang-tung, and 
Fft-chien on the north, and, passing through Cheh- 
chiang, entei-s into the sea at Ning-po. It thus 
forms a continuous biairier, penetrated only by a 
few steep pa.sses ( of which the hlei Kwan is the 
best known) tliat sraarates the coast-regions of 
South-eastern China from the rest of the countiy. 
'This gi-eat chain throws of! numerous spurs to the 
south and east, which, dipping into the sea, appear 
above it as a belt of rugged islands along the sea- 
board. Of this belt the (3husan Archipelago is the 
most northerly portion. 

North of tills long range, and we.st of the 313th 
meridian, on to the bordeis of Tibet, the countiy is 
mountainous, while to the east and from the great 
wall on the north, to the Po-yang lake in the soutli, 
there is the Great Plain, compiisin" the gieater 
part of the provinces of Chih-li and Shan-tung, 
Ho-nan, An-hui, and Chiang-sft— an area of about 
210,000 sq. 111 ., estimated to support a population 
of 177,000,000. 

In the provinces west from Chih-li — Shan-hsi, 
Shen-hsi, and Kan-sft — the 'soil is fomied of what 
are called the loess beds, which extend even to the 
Koko-nor and the head-watere of the Yellow River. 
The name loess is adopted from that of a Tertiaiy 
deposit which appears in the Rhine Yalley — a 
brownish coloured earth, extremely porous, crumb- 
ling easily between the fingers, and carried far and 
wide in clouds of dust. It covere the subsoil to an 
enormous depth, and is apt to .split peipendicularly 
in clefts which render travelling difficult. _ And 
yet by this cleavage it affords homes to niultitudes 
of the people, who live in caves excavated near the 
bottoms of the cliffs. Sometimes whole villages are 
so fonned in terraces of the earth that rise above 
one another. But tlie most valuable q^ualhy of the 
loess is its fertility, the fields composed of it hardly 
requiring any other manure than a sprinkling of 
its own fresh loam. The husbandman in this way 
obtains an assured harvest two and even three 
times a year. This fertility, provided there be a 
sufficient* rainfall, seems inexhaustible. The pro- 
vince of Shan-hsi has home the name for thousands 
of yearn of ‘ the Gr.anaiy of the Nation ; ’ and it is 
no doubt to the distribution of this earth over its 
surface that the Great Plain owes it« fniltfulnc.ss._ 

Thei'/Vcre of China — called for the most part hoin 
the north, and chiaug {h-iang) in the south, are one 
of its most distinguishing features. Tivo of them 
stand out conspicuous among the gi cat rivers of the 
world ; tlie Ho, Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, and the 
Chiang, "cnerally misnamed the Yaiig-tsr.e. They 
rise not far from ‘each iitlier ; the Ho, in the plain of 
Odontala, called in Cliine.se the ‘ Sea of Stam ’ — i.c. 
of spring' or lakelets, in355°N. lat., and 96'' E. long.; 
and the Chiang (Kiang), from among the iiiountams 
of Tibet. The Ho pursues a tortuoas ca.stward course 
to Kan-sft, and the Chiang with a sonthoni inclina- 
tion enters China at Batang, in Sre-ch'wan. From 
the prefecture of Lan-ehfiu the Ho flow.' nortli-e.ast 
more or less along the Great 'Wall, till it arrives 
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nearly at the nortliern limit of Slien-lisi, when it 
turns directly south, and flowing for 500 miles 
between that province and Slian-hsi, conies to the 
edge of the Great Plain, and pursues an eastward 
course. The Chiang on the contrary flows south 
from Batang, between Sze-ch'wan and Yun-nan, 
till it reaches tiie southern limit of the former pro- 
vince. Then it turns north, and holds its way east- 
ward through Sze-ch'wan and the other intervening 
provinces till it enters the ocean in lat. 32°. The 
Ho does not pursue so regular a coui-se. Its direc- 
tion indeed from the edge of the plain is eastwards, 
hut in the course of time it has ever and anon 
changed its channel. Chinese histoiy opens, in the 
Shh King, in the 24th centuiy B.C., with an account 
of one of its inundations, described in terms which 
have suggested to some students the Noachian 
deluge, and the labours on it of the Great Yu. 
The tenible calamities caused by it so often have 
procured for it the name of ‘China’s Sorrow.’ So 
recently as 1887 it burst its southern bank near 
Chitng Chilu, and poured its mighty flood, with 
hideous devastation and the destruction of millions 
of lives, into the populous province of Ho-nan. 
It is now the task pt the hlanchfl. rulers of the 
empire to remedy this disaster, and regulate the 
terrible river for the future. Botli the Ho and the 
Chiang must have a course of more than 3000 miles. 
These two rivers are incomparably the greatest in 
China, hut there are many others which would 
elsewhere be accounted great. And among those 
rivers we may well account the Grand Canal, in- 
tended to connect the northern and southern parts 
of the empire by an easy water communication ; 
and this it did when it was in good order, extending 
from Peking to Hang-chflu in Cheh-chiang, a dis- 
tance of more than 600 miles. The glory of making 
this canal is due to Kublfii, the fii-st sovereign 
of the Yuan dynasty, of whom Marco Polo says: 

‘ He has caused a water communication to be 
made in the shape of a wide and deep channel 
dll" between stream and stream, between lake 
.and lake, forming as it were a great river on 
which large vessels can ply.’ Steam communi- 
cation all along the eastern seaboard from 
Canton to T'ien-tsin has very much superseded^ its 
use, and portions of it are now in< bad condition, 
but as a truly imperi.al achievement it continues to 
be a grand memorial of Kublfli. Even Banow 
UTote of it in 1806 : ‘ In point of magnitude, our 
most extensive inland navigation in England can 
no more be compared to the grand trunk that inter- 
sects China than a park or garden fish-pond to the 
great lake of Winandermere.’ 

After the Grand Canal a few sentences ma,y be 
given to the Great Wall, another vast achieve- 
ment of human labour, especially as in 1887 there 
were paragraphs in many of our newspapere re- 
presenting its existence as merely a myth. Not so 
useful as the canal, and having failed to answer the 
purpose for which it was intended — to be a defence 
against the incursions of the northern tribes, there 
it still stands, while the walls of Hadrian and 
Antoninus in our own countiy' have ciaimbled to 
the ground, and their course can only he indistinctly 
traced here ,and there. It was in 214 B.C. that 
Shih Hwang Ti determined to erect a grand barrier 
all along the north of his vast empire. The wall 
commences at the Shan-hfti Pass (40° N. lat., 119 
50' E. long. ), where it was visited by a squadron of 
Her Majesty’s vessels of war in 1839, and was seen, 
as Lord Jocelyn describes it, ‘scaling the precipices, 
and topping the craggj' hills of the country. I'rom 
this point it is carried westwards till it terminat(» 
.at the Chia-yii barrier gate, the road through m jiicli 
leads to the ‘Western Regions.’ Its length in a 
straight lihe would he 1255 miles, but, if nieasiireu 
along its sinuosities, this distance must be increasecl 


to 1500. It is not built so grandly in its western 
portions after it has met the Ho River, nor should it 
be supposed that to the east of this point it is all solid 
masoniw. It is formed bv two strone ret.aininfr 


masoniy. It is formed by two strong retaining 
walls of brick, rising from granite foundations, the 
space between being filled up with stones and earth. 
The breadth of it at the base is about 25 feet, at the 
top 15, and the height varies from 15 to 30 feet. The 
surface at the top was covered with bricks, and is 
now overgrown with gr.ass. AVhat foreigners go to 
visit from Peking is merely a loop-wall of later 
fomiation, inclosing portions of Chih-li and Shan- 
iisi. 

The lalces are veiy many, but not on so great a 
scale as the rivera. It will be sufficient to mention 
three — the T'ung-ting Hft, the largest, having a 
circumference of 220 miles, and entering into the 
names of the prorinces Hfi-pei .and Hfl-nan ; the 
Po-yang Hft, in the north of Chiang-hsi, the seat 
of the manufactories of the best porcelain ; and the 
T'ai Hft, partlj- in Chiang-sft and partly in Cheh- 


famous for 


romantic scenery 


numerous islets. 

The countiy is rich in the products necessary for 
the support and comfort of the people, .and for the 
adornment of their civilisation. There is in it 
every variety of climate ; but the average temjiera- 
ture is lower than in any other countrj* in the same 
latitude. The Chinese themselves consider Kwang- 
tung, Kw.ang-hsi, and Yun-nan to be less healthy 
than the other prorinces; but foreigners using 
proper precautions may enjoy their life in every 
province. 

Wheat, barley, maize, millet, and other cereals 
are chiefly cultivated in the northern regions, and 
rice in the southern. The writer once had a bag of 
oatmeal sent to him from Kalgan, north of the loop- 
wall mentioned above. Culinaiy' or kitchen herbs, 
mushrooms, and aquatic vegetables, with ginger 
and a vaiiety of other condiments, are everywhere 
produced ancl largely used. From Formos.a there 
comes sugar, .and the cane thrives also in the 
southem provinces. Oranges, pummeloes, lichis, 
pomegi'anates, peaches, pl.antains, _ pine-apjiles, 
mangoes, grapes, and many other fniits and nuts, 
are supplied in most markets. _ Tea is noted 
below. Opium has been increasingly grown of 
late witliin the country. The Chinese are em- 
phatically an agricultural people. From time 
immemorial the sovereign has initiated the year, 
which begins with the spring, by turning over a 
few fuiTows in the ‘ sacred field ; ’ and in each pro- 
vince the highest authority performs^ a similar 
ceremony— to impress on the people the importance 
of husbandry. 'The hoe holds the place of our 
spade ; the plough retains its primitive simplicity ; 
irrigation is assiduously and skilfully employed. 
'The tsing, or well, which was anciently in the 
centre of the plots of land assigned to the families 
which cultivated them, is still seen in the north ; 
and where the canal or river-beds are below the level 
of the fields much ingenuity is displayed in raising 
the water to them by wheels and scoops. N o other 
people show such a sense of the value of human 
ordure as manure. Nothing that comes from man 
or beast is allowed to be lost. All is preseri ed 
and prepared for use. This does not conduce to the 
cleanliness of the towns or the fragrancy of the 
countiy ; but it largely increases the productii'eness 
of the field and the garden. 

The horse, the ox, the .sheep, the fowl, the dog, the pig ; 

These are the six animals -which men breed for food, 
are well-known lines ; but we do not now hear of 
horses being eaten; and though dogs .are to fie 
seen in baskets in the markets, or cut iw on tlie 
stalls, they .are such as have been carefully tea. 
Fowls, including ducks .and geese, are ,abund.antly 
bred and consumed; of ducks, immense numfiers 
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different stories— one of the architectural wonders 
of the world. 


many r ai-lutis or Honorary Fortals, which often 

carried the writei-’s thoughts to the old Temple 

Bar, though not of so substantial 

a construction as it was. They are r 

tokens of imperial favour, erected 

in honour of distinguished persons, 

and many of them signalising the 

virtue of widows” who steadfastly \\y 

refused to be married a second .'IK 

time. ■ 

The streets of the cities, espe- 
eially in the south, are not wider i 
than so many lanes, and the streams I 

of people hurryings through them ' 
give the stranger an idea that they 
are more populous than they really ■ '■M? 

are, though against this hasty as- ! / . ' ' " 

sumption must he set the rarity i 
of the appearance of women in • [ ' .■•3pii*i' 

them. They are paved witli slabs ■ 
of stone, hut badly drained, and 
1 the heat and stench render a pro- ■' ^ 

menade through them anything ' ..J 

hut agreeable. Most of them have 
high-sounding names, such as ‘The ' T 

Street of Benevolence and Bight- (Fn 

epusness.’ As in the old Koman 
cities, tradesmen of the same pursuits are found 
very much together in the same street. The streets 
are wider in the northern cities, till we arrive at 
Peking, where the wide ways of the Manchft portion 
combine with the imposing walls and their “lofty 
towers to make the visitor think for a time that 
he has arrived at the grandest city of the world. 

When you enter the house of a well-to-do family, 
you find the furniture sufficient, though somewhat 
scanty and not luxurious. Tlie ffoor may be 
covered with matting, but not with a carpet or rugs. 
The tables and straight-backed chairs are of a dark, 
heavy wood resembling ebony. A few pictures, 
not works of art, are hung on the walls, along with 
scrolls of line writing, expressing moral sentiments 
or historical and topographies references, while 
some jars and other specimens of fine porcelain are 
put down here and there. There may be a couch 
or two made of bamboo and rattan, and stools of 
the same materials. The bamboo, that queen of 
the Arundinacere, deserves especial mention. A 
clump of bamboos adds a graceful charm to the 
scenery, and there seems to be no end to the uses 
which the jjlant serves. The schoolmaster einploys 
it for his ferule, and the mandarin or magistrate 
for his most common instrument of puniriiraent. 
The writing-paper is made from it. Its young 
shoots are used for food, and for comfits and 
pickles. Its stems, according to their size, are 
employed for pencil handles, for canes, and for 
poles. Fans, cages, baskets, and fish-creels are 
all constructed witii it. Its roots are carved into 
grotesque figures, and fashioned into blocks of a 
peculiar shape to be used in divination. China 
would not be China without the bamboo. 

The country is too thickly peopled and well 
cultivated to harbour many wild and dangerous 

... • T ,1 1 . •_ 


the deer family. The musk-deer is greatly valued. 
Among the more domestic quadriqieds, the breed 
of horees and cattle is dwarfish, and no attempts 
seem to be made to improve them. The ass is a 
more lively animal in the north than with us, and 
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are found receives more attention. About Peking one is 
The streets stnick by many beautiful specimens of the mule, 
e arrive^ at Princes are seen riding on mules, or drawn by them 
ohft portion in elegant litters, while their attendants accompany 
their “lofty them on horseback. The camel is only seen in 
i time that the north. One of the first things that strikes a 
e world. stranger in the capital is the troops of tlie shaggy 
(-do family, .animal lying or feeding about the walls, with their 
somewhat Mongol keepers, looking as uncouth as their charge. 
(!• may be The birds of prey are many. Minos, crows, and 
pet or rugs, magpies .abound. The last are ‘sacred birds,’ 
e of a dark, which it is not safe for the traveller to shoot. The 
V pictures, people are fond of song-birds, especially the lark, 
along with the tlimsh, and the canary. The song of the 
sentiments nightingale is familiar. The smaller birds are not 
ices, while so afraid of man as iritli us. Buddhism, with which 
ircelain are life is sacred, has done much to secure for birds, 
be a couch both with old and young, immunity from moles- 
d stools of tation and death. The lovely gold and silver 
t queen of pheasants are well known, and also the Yuan-yang 
mtion. A (Anas galcrieulata), or mandarin duck, the emblem 
irirr to the to the Chinese of conjirgal fidelity, 
io the uses The people are fond of flowers, and make 
;er employs excellent gardeners. You look in vain, however, 
nragistrate in tire gardens of the wealthy for the aay parterres 
irnirirraent. which so please the eye in England. They cultivate 
Its young their favourites mostly in pots ; and the ‘ willow- 
orrifits and plate pattern,’ with its arborrrs, bridges, and ponds, 
r size, are glowirrg often with the large and brilliant fiowers 
s, and for of the nelumbiunr, srrpplies a good picture of a 
-creels are Chinese garden of a srrper ior order-. 

:arved into “While the Chinese have, as we h.aye seen, dorre 
docks of a jirstice to most of the natural capabilities of their 
on. China couirtry, they have greatly failed in developing its 
. mineral resources. The skill which their lapidaries 

[ and well display in crrttirrg crystal and other quartzose 
dangerous irrinerals is well knowrr, .and their work in jade, 


animals, though one occasionally hear-s of a tiger which they so hrghly prrze, rs very fine. Jirrt a 
that has ventrrred from the forest arrd been killed nrineral irrore valrrable thjm atry J^h^r lias been 
or c,aptured. The lion was never a denizen of comparatively neglected, lire coalfields oi Cfirna 
Chitra, and is orrly to be seen rampant in stone are enormous— more than twenty trmes the extent 
in front of terrrples. The rhinoceros, elephant, and of those of Great Britain ; _btrt irp to thrs trme^ tire 
tapir are said still to exist in the forests and 


swamps of Yun-nan ; but the supply of elephants 
at Peking for the carriage of the errrperor when he 
proceeds to the great sacrificial altar-s has been 
decreasing for several reigns. Both the brorvtr and 
black bear are met with, and several varieties of 


nrajority of them can hardly be said to have been 
more than scratched. Immense quantities of iron 
ore, moreover, rrrust have been extracted fronr the 
earth during the millenniums of its historj', brrt a 
mucit greater amount is still untorrehed. Copper, 
lead, tin, silver-, and gold are known to exist in 
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many places, but little has been done to make the 
stores of them available, ilore attention has been 
directed to their mines .sinee the government and 
cojiipanies began to have steamcm of their own ; 
and a .scheme has been approved by tbe govern- 
ment for working the gold-mines in the valley of 
the Amoor IJivoi-. The government has become 
conscious of it.s mineral wealth, and there is no 
calcnlating the re.sources to which it may attain. 

A gold and silver currency is one of the first 
things whicli it has to provide. Thus far the only 
currency has been the copper ccwh, cumbrous and 
often debased, varj^ing in its relative value in everj’ 
district, and the source of endless trouble to the 
traveller. Even foreign .silver coins are treated as 
bullion, and taken by weight. “What is called 
‘.sycee silver’ is made from them. After thej' 
have been defaced and broken to piece.s, they .are 
melted and aast into ingots of different sizes cjilled 
‘shoes.’ The comfort of the housekeeper, as well 
as of the traveller, is interfered with by the 
nece.s.«ity of keepin" small fine scjiles or steelyards 
to weigh every outlay and receipt. P.aper money 
is indeed in circulation, but the banking system 
e.vists as yet only in a rudimentaiy' condition. 

Another want in China is that of good roads and 
comfortahlc conveyances. The necessity for good 
roads first presented itself to Shih Hw.ang Ti (214 
n.C.), who, after he had extended the empire to 
nearly its present limits, ordered the preparation of 
theurseven ye.ars before he commenced the building 
of the Great AV.all ; and it has been said that there 
are now 20,000 roads in China ; but according to the 
reports of travel lers in the present centuiy, the 
good roads .among them are very few. The govern- 
ment couriers perforin their journeys on hoi-seback. 
Where communication by water is abundant the 
w.ant of roads is not so much felt ; but in their 
absence in times of sc.arcity it is a most difficult 
thing to convey supplies to .starving populations, 
as in the famine winch prevailed in .Shan-hsi and 
other northern provinces a few years ago. It is 
oAving doubtless to the Avant of roads that the 
AvheelbaiTOAV is so much used as the chief A-chicIe of 
communication and commerce from the Chiang 
nortliAvards. The Avriter once had an experience of 
this, Avhen, along AA-ith a comp.anion, he aams con- 
A-eyed _2S0 miles on one of those ‘c.any AA-.agons 
light’ in .about S days. SIoav as the journey AA'a.s, 
the fatigue AA-.a.s much le.^-^ than if they had been 
jolted over the same dist.ance in a springless mule- 
cart in lialf the time. Even at Peking roads once 
jiaved Avith marble slab* have been alloAved to fall 
into such a state of dilapidation .xs to be full of dis- 
comfort and danger ; and the route and convey- 
ances from the cajiital to T'ieu-tsin, its port, .are 
disgraceful to the govcninient. 

k'oriid llahUs. — The dress of the iioor is A-ery 
much alike in both se.xe.s ; .and tboiigh it is legii- 
lated for all classo.s by sumptuary Ihavs, it is A-aricd 
aiiiong the wealthy by the richne'-s of flic materials 
and tlie A-arious oniarnentation. The most striking 
thing in the appe.araiice of the men to a foreigner 
i« the queue or plaited tail from the hair of the 
croAvn, all the rest of tbe bead being shaved. This 
Avas not the old fashion of doing up the hair, but 
AviLs^ enforced on the Chinese by the Manehfts in 
1027, Avhen they had commenced the conquest of 
the empire. Inscriptions on stone tablets in old 
temples in .Tapan, erected by lefugces of tbe I7th 
ceiiltirA’, mention this degrading requirement .as 
om* of the re.asons why they had tlol fiYim their 
count n‘. All disliho to the custom, hoAvever, lin.s 
noAV ilisapiicareil, A foreigner is surjirised in the 
same Avay bv the small feet of the more re.'iicctnblc 
Avoincn. The-e Avcrc not enforced U]>on them by 
the ^lancbu eoiiqucrors, avIioso women uIIoav their 
h-et to g'roAv to tfiu natural size, nor Avas it a A'cry 


ancient practice in the country, though it seems to 
have prev.ailed since our 6tb centuiy. The distor- 
tion IS produced by bandaging the feet in early 
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ycai-s, so as to prevent their further groAvtli. The 
veiy poor and servants are not subiected to this 
torture, but such is the force of fashion that A\-e 
liaA-e knoAATi humble girls of tAvelve or thirteen 
vainly tiy to reduce the size of their feet, thinking 
thereby to make tbemselA-es more attractive. 

The separation of the sexes until maniage has 
been a feature of the social life from the earliest 
times. In the old feudal period, ‘ at the .a^e of 
seA-en, boys and girls of the same family did not 
occupy the same mat, nor eat together, and at the 
age of ten a girl ceased to appear outside the 
Avomen's apartments. Her goveniess taught lier 
I tbe arts ot pleasing speech and mannere, to be 
I docile .and obedient, to handle the hempen fibres, 
to deal Avith the cocoons, to AA-eave silks and fonn 
fillets, to learn all Avoman’s AA-ork, Iioav to furnish 
gannents, to AA'.atch the sacrifices, to supply the 
Tifjuors and sauces, to fill the stands and dishes 
AA’itli pickles and brine, and to assist in setting 
forth the appurten.ances for the ceremonies. At 
fifteen she assumed the Imiipin (as a token that 
she had arrived at Avoman’s est.ate), at tAventy she 
AA’as manied, or if there Avere occ.asion for the delay, 
at tAA'cnty-three.’ We read nothing of any lite- 
raiy tr.aining for the daughtoi’s then, nor is_ there 
.any noAA', though Chinese histoiy is not AA'itliout 
instances of learned Avomen and distinguished 
authoresses. In the important CA’cnt of marriage 
the parents exercise a supreme control ; .and this 
has giA’en rise to the class of match-malcers or go- 
hcticcens, Avho are consulted by the parents, make 
inquiries, and by an examination of the horoscopes 
of the parties and other methods of their profession 
deteniiine tbe qiicstion of the mutual suitability of 
the match. hen a marriage has been agreed 
upon, it is c.arried through Avith a great variety 
ot ceremonies, the parties most concerned bein" 
supposed never to have preAdously seen each 
other. In the majority of cases the husband 
and Avife thus brought " togetlier seem to take 
to each other vciy AA'ell. NotAvithst.auding it.s 
defects and difl’erences from our ide.al, its result 
seems to be a fair amount of peace and happi- 
ness. When tbe Avife becomes a mother sue 
is treatisl .as a sort of divinity in the household. 
There is but one proper Avife (ehdng-ch'i) in the 
family, but there is no laAv against a man’s li.aving 
secon'daiy Avives or conciibiiie.s ; and such connec- 
tions are common Avherever the means of the family 
are sufficient for their supimrt. Many of the 
grc.atcst namc.s in the nation’s history are stairiwj 
AA-itli tills practice, and the evils of it have been and 
arc vcTj- great. There are seven legal grounds for 
diA’orcing a Aidfe -. Disobedience to her husband’s 
parents ; not giving birth to ,a son ; dissolute con- 
duct ; jc.alousy (of her husband’s attentions — i-C. 
to tbe other innmles of bis harem); talkniiA-ene-s ; 
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thieving ; and lepi’osy. These, grounds,- however, 
may he nullified hy ‘ the three considerations : ’ If 
her parents he dead ; if she have passed with her 
husband through the years of mourning for his 
parents ; and if he have become rich from being 
poor. In many cases the betrotliment of children 
IS made at an early age, leading often to injurious 
and melancholy issues. 

The charge of infanticide has been brought 
against the famil 3 ^ life in China, the victims in 
the vast niajoritj' of instances being the female 
children. That it is stained bj' this crime, 
though not to the extent that has often been 
alleged, cannot be denied. It is among the. very 
poor tliat the barbaritj' is chieflj’ perpetrated, and 
their povertj’’ is the reason of it. From the ances- 
tral worship which prevails among the people, the 
desire for male children is greater in China than 
perhaps in an 3 ' other countiy. In one case the wife 
of a professing Christian asked the writer whether 
her husband might not be allowed, like anj' otlier 
person, to bring a concubine to the house, as chil- 
dren were denied to herself, and she would bring up 
any boy that might be bom on her knees as her 
own child. Public opinion is certainlj' against the 
crime of infanticide ; the government is to blame 
in that it does not address itself to punish the deed 
and put it down. Even the public opinion against 
it is not so emphatic as it ought to be. Foundling 
hospitals and asylums for the aged are to be found 
in most of the large towns, but their cleanliness 
and management are not satisfactoiy. 

. The complexion of the Chinese inclines to jmllow 
—is, as they say themselves, of ‘ the colour ‘of the 
olive.’ The same coarse black hair and apparently 
oblique eyes,' with high cheekbones and roundish 
face, belong to them all from the Great Wall to the 
island of jSfti-nan. They are stout and muscular 
as compared with other eastern peoples, tenipeiute, 
industrious, cheerful, and easily contented. They 
are addicted to gambling, and are generally held to 
be given also to mendacitj’’ and larcenj'. Manj' of 
them are so ; and where is the countiy where there 
are not many such ? The longer one* lives among 
them, however, the better he likes them, and 
the better he thinks of them. 

They hury their dead in giaves which are built 
round in the form of a hoiseshoe, and often with 
much display'and at great expense. The mourning 
rites are tedious, and embrace a varietj' of sacrifices 
and other observances. No subject occupies so 
laige a portion of the Classic of Eitual Observances. 

There is no ivcckly day of worship and rest like 
our Sunda}\ At the New Year the government 
offices are shut for about a month. New-j’ear’s 
Day is the one universal holidaj^ and at this time 
shops are closed for several daj's. The whole 
nation seems to be dissolved in festivity and joj% 
The people dress in their best; the temples are' 
visited ; gambling tables are surrounded by crowds ; 
the noise of fireworks or ‘ crackers ’ is incessant. 
Tliroughout the year every month has its festivals, 
of which the most general are that of ‘ Lanterns,’ 
on the full moon of the first month ; of the ‘ Tombs,’ 
later on in the spring ; of ‘ Dragon Boats,’ in the 
fifth month ; and of ‘ All Souls,’ in the seventh 
month, for the benefit of departed relatives and 
hungiy ghosts in the world of spirits. Theatrical 
representations are immense^ popular. ‘ Strolling 
companies ’ can easilj' be hired ; with the bamboo 
and matting, sheds, often very large, can be readilj’^ 
erected for the exhibition. Individual actors be- 
come celebrated as with us, and their services are 
well remunerated. Females do not appear on the 
stage. Their parts are performed bj' boj’s got up 
for the puiqiose. 

History. — The chronologj* of China is measured 
not bj' centuries, but bj' sexagenaries, the first 


cycle being made to commence with the' sixtieth 
year of Hwang Ti in 2637 B.c. But this is merely 
a conventional arrangement. There were Chinese 
in Chinn before Hwang Ti, and the cycle names for 
the yeai-s prior to 827 B.C. cannot be fully relied on. 
The documents of the Slid King begin with the 
reignii of Yao and Shun, (2356-2206 B.C.); and 
from various intimations in that work we are 
brought to conclude that the nation then ’consisted 
of a collection of tribes or clans of tlie same race, 
ruled bj- a sovereign, nominated by his predecessor, 
and approved by the peojile as the worthiest man 
to reign over them. 

With Yii, the successor of Shun, and the hero of 
YSo’s deluge to which we have alreadj^ made refer- 
ence, there came a change in the principle of suc- 
cession to the throne. As it is expressed, ‘ He 
familied the kingdom.’ Then commenced the 
Feudal State, which lasted under three djmasties 
(Hsifl, 2205-1767 b.c.; Shang or Yin, 1766-1123 
B.c. ; and Chhu, , 1122-255 B.C.) for a period of 
nearlj' two thousand 5 'ears. The feudal system of 
China was veiy similar to that which prevailed in 
Europe during what we call the middle ages. At 
a grand dnrbdr held bj' Yu after his accession 
there were, it is said, ten thousand princes present 
with their jade sjmibols of rank. But the feudal 
states were constantlj' being absorbed bj"^ one 
another. On the rise of the Shang dj^nasty the^' 
were onlj^ somewhat over three thousand, "wliicli 
had decreased to thirteen hundred when King Wfl 
established the sovereigntj' of the Chau. In 403 
B.C. we find only seven great states, all sooner or 
later claiming to be ‘the kingdom,’ and contending 
for the supremacy, till Ts'in ( Ch'in ) put down all the 
othere, and in 221 B.C. its king assumed the title of 
Hwang Ti, or Emperor, and determined that there 
should be no more feudal principalities, and that, 
as there is but one sun in the skj", there should be 
but one ruler in the nation. 

From that j'ear dates tlie imjierial form of the 
Chinese government, which has tlms existed for more 
than 2100 years. The clianges of dynasty have been 
nianj’’, two or more sometimes niling together, eacli 
having but a nominal supremacj' over the whole 
nation. The greater djmasties have been those of 
Han (206 B.C.-220 A.D.), T'ang (618-906), Sung 
(960-1279), Yiian (the Mongol, 1280-1367), the 
Ming (1368-1643), and the Ch'ing (Manchfi-Tar- 
tar, 1643 to the present date). 

The long and peisistent existence of the Chinese 
nation has been owing partlj' to its geographical 
position keeping it apart from other great nations, 
and partly to its educational culture and training. 
Where the race came from at first takes us bej'ond 
the footsteps of histoiy. The Chinese were not the 
earliest inhabitants of the countiy. Thej' made 
their way fi-om the north and west of China 
proper, 2 ms]iing before them tlie older inhabitants, 
extemiinating them or absorbing them, or leaving 

E ortions of them within their own evei-enlarrfng 
orders, as wrecks of tribes still subsisting here 
and there, and apparentty mouldering to extinction. 
From the first aiipearance of the Cliinese we find 
among them written charactera (see the Jiext 
article), and certain elements of intellectual and 
moral culture and religious beliefs. (The connec- 
tion of Chinese culture with that of ancient Babj'- 
lonia has been suggested hut not luoved.) 

The Ruler and the Sage confront us in the 
earliest records of the nation ; the Euler to govern 
the people, and the Sage or Man of Intelligence to 
assist and advise him, and spread abroad among 
them tlie lessons of tnith and duty. It is said in a 
document of the 18th centurj' B.c., ‘Heaven gives 
birth'to the iieople with such desires that without 
a Euler thej' will fall into all disorders, and heaven 
again gives birth to the Man of Intelligence to 
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legiilatetheni.’ Thus the sovereign and the sage 
are l>oth the ordinances of heaven ; and it has been 
the rule in tlie various stages of the nation’s 
hihtory that oliiceis of the government sliould pos- 
sess wliatever educational culture its institutions 
could supply. The same wiitten character (shih) 
selves to da-ignate both a scholar and an officer, 
and of the ‘ four classes of the people, scholars or 
officers, agriculturists, mechanics, and merchants,’ 
the first has alwavs hecu held to be ‘ the head.’ 
El en in the feudal times the system of examina- 
tions for the selection of the ofiicials existed in a 
rudimentarj' state, though it ivas not till our 7 th 
centurj- that it began to assume its piesent form, 
open to all, excepting ‘monhs, play-actom, and 
menial servants.’ 

This comjietttivc as now existing nith 

all the necessary machineiy, is oigauised in thiee 
principal gi-adations — ths jirovincial, the metropoli- 
tan, and the ^mlacc examinations. The students 
of e.'ich province ivlio have attained at the district 
examinations to the style of ffsiii Ts'fd, or ‘ luen 
of talent,’ assemble at the jiroiincial capital. 


■where as a rule every thiid year special examiners 
from Peking conduct the examination foi_ the degieo 
of C/ni (Kv) jitn, or ‘men for promotion,’ •which 
peihaps three in a thousand of them niay obtain, 
and rvhich entitles them to some minor appoint- 
ments. To take the third degree of Ts'in shi/i, or 
‘ men to be piesented to the emperor,’ the success- 
fill Cliti-jcln fiom all the piovinces must proceed to 
the metropolis, perhaps about six thousand in all, 
and there, also as a rule tiieuuially, pass a test 
examination, the successful candidates at 11111011 
then go in for the palace examination, conducted 
within the piecincts of the imperial palace itself; 
after which the lists aie published in three classes, 
the fimt being a tripos of the tin ee best men, who 
become for the time the heioes of the day. They 
and a pioportion of the others are admitted to the 
ranks of the niembeis of the Hau-lin, tlie ‘ Foiest 
of Pencils,’ or ‘ Giand Academy of Literature.’ 
The remainder receive appointments in the pro- 
vinces or at the capital, accoiding as vacancies 
occur. Such is an outline, as laige as oui space 
iiill allow, of the competitive system of examina- 
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tions by which the government of China seeks to 
'■eciire the ablest men of the emphefor its sendee. 
The examinations aie testing and fairly conducted. 
The subjects aie taken from the liteiature of the 
country itself. There are already indications not 
a few that the system will undergo the modifica- 
tions niaile irecelsary by tire new relations witli 
other countries whicli have arisen in our own time; 
mathematics became a subject of exanrination in 
1 S 8 S. The sv^tern has tended to impress the peojile 
uitlr the value of education; but it nmst rrot be 
suppo-ed that ns a u hole they are highly educated. 
Everyuhere indeed there are jiririrary schools, not 
governmental, but mnintairred by the people tlrerri- 
seUes. A smattering of edrreatiou is uidely 
diliused ; but ap.art frorrr the official classes, those 
who can read freely nr xx rite readily are fexv. 

The threi- retipion^ of China are Corifucianisrii, 
T.ioism, turd Ihtddhism. Most writers represent 
the first not so much as ti religion, but ns a 
morality ; but there nlnays rrnderlies its teaclrirrgs 
a iccognition of the reUgion uliicit prevailed in 
the eouritri' from the ruo-t nucient time* — the 
belief of ii ftitiirctrte Poner, expressed at first by 
tire name ‘Heaven,’ nbicb soon came to be desig- 
nated also by tbo jiersonal names Ti, ‘ tire Kulcr,' 


and Shann-Ti, ‘the Snjnerrte Bnler\’ Tire state 
worship of Heaverr or God was, and still is, con- 
fined to tiro sovereign as tire father and pnest 
of tire jreople. Tire will of God is to be learned 
from tire rtroral princijiles of rttan ’6 nature. Goverir- 
nrent is ordained by (jod for tire good of the people, 
and as soon .as a sovereign ccapes to seek that 
good and his rule is antagonistic to it, he htys 
forfeited his title to the throne ; and thrrs it is 
that the cliang&s of dynasty are alway.s referred to 
as ‘ the will of Heaven,’ anti the sovereigti jrrofesses 
to be such ‘ by the grace of God.’ Associated with 
tire worsliij) of Heaven or God, there was tire 
worship of beavcii and earth and the powers of 
nature, but only as subordinate to God and ftiHiIl- 
ing His Mill for the good of men;_an(l also of 
vlistinguisliefi men, us huxiiig by tficlv xUscoycues 
and acliievciiients defciidod, benefited, and blessed 
tiro jreople of their own and fiittii^e time®, riicre 
lias also common to their sovereign and all the 
jieojrle tire ixorsbin of their ancestors. Tins lie-t 
was and is considered as an expression _ of fiUal 
piety, tbo jreriretti.'ition of ‘the duty u Iiicli ou'ry 
one ones to bis jrarents — the first and chief oi 
all xirtues.’ On this Confucius laid great stress, 
cmlc.ivouiitig to dcvolojt all other virtues from it. 
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His great object may be said to have been t)ie 
inculcation of duty, setting forth with wondrous 
iteration the character of liis superior or ideal man. 
Several times he enunciated ‘ the golden rule ’ in a 
negative form, ‘ What ye would not that men 
should do to you, do not do to them.’ Taoism 
derives its name from the treatise of Li Urh, 
commonly called Ldo-tsze, a contemporary of 
Confucius, called ‘ The 2Yio or Way and its Char- 
acteristics.’ The Way is the quiet, passionless 
discharge of all which our nature and relations 
prompt or require us to do, without striving or 
crying, and the method of maintaining and pre- 
serving life. ‘Heaven’ in this ‘Way’ is not 
a 7’uler or leyislator as in Confucianism, hut only 
a pattm'n. The system was older than Ldo-tsze, 
and indigenous in China, but associated with 
many superstitions ; and after the entrance of 
Buddhism into . China it adopted many of its 
peculiarities. Tlie recognised head of Taoism lias 
his seat on the Lung-hft Mountain in Cliiang-hst. 
Ldo-tsze has the merit of having formulated the 
grand principle that good will overcome evil, and 
should be returned for it. For Buddhism, which 
was introduced or rather invited to China in our 
first century, see the article Buddhisji. 

There .is no priesthood in Confucianism ; but 
Buddhism has its monies and nuns, and Tfioism 
its monks. The government, while not interfering 
with the internal organisation of either of these 
sj’stems, has established a scheme of gi-adations of 
rank and authority iu order that it may have the 
control of them in its own hands. It would no 
doubt recognise^ ChrLstianity in the same way, if 
the different missions could possibly be amalga- 
mated, and would unitedly try to adapt themselves 
to the bed of Procrustes which it would prepare 
for them in the various depai^tments and districts. 
This is not the place in which to speak of the 
comparative number of the adherents of the ‘ three 
religions ’ in China. To claim a majority for those 
of any one of them is very absurd. As a matter 
of fact, Confucianism represents the intelligence 
and morality of China ; Tfloisni its supei-stitions ; 
and Buddhism its ritualism and idolatiy, while yet 
it acknowledges no God. 

The Governjient of the empire (omitting the 
regulation of the imperial court and family, or the 
special Manchft department) is conducted from 
the capital, supervising, directing, controlling the 
different provincial administrations, and exercising 
the power of removing from his post any official 
whose conduct may be irregular or considered 
dangerous to the state. 

There is the Grand CaUnct, the privy-council 
of the emperor, in whose presence it meets daily to 
transact the business of the state, between the 
hours of four and six A.M. ! Its membei-s are 
few, and hold other substantive offices. There is 
also the Grand Secrctai-iat, formerly the supreme 
council, hut under the present dynasty veiy much 
superseded hy the cabinet. It consists of four 
grand and two assistant-grand secretaries, three 
of them Manchfls and three Chinese. 

The business on which the cabinet deliberates 
comes before it from the Six Boards— oi Civil Office, 
of Kevenue, of Ceremonies (including all_ matters 
pertaining to religion), of War, of Punishment, 
and of Works. Each Board has two presidents 
and four vice-presidents, three of them again 
Manchus and three Chinese. In 1861 the changed 
relations between the empire and foreign nations 
led to the fomiation or what we may call a 
seventh Board, stj’led the ‘ Ya-mdn (or court) 
of Foreign Affairs.’ There is also another im- 
portant department which should be mentioned 
— the Censoraic — members of which exercise a 
supervision over the Boards, and, distributed 


through the provinces, have it as their duty to 
memorialise the emperor on all subjects connected 
with the welfare of the people and the conduct of 
the government. 

In the administration of the provi^iccs, a governor- 
general and governor are for the most part associ- 
ated as colleagues ; though in Chih-li, Kan-sfi, and 
Sze-ch'wan there is only the governor-general, and 
in Shan-hsl, Shan-tung, and Ho-nan only the 
governor. Below these two functionaries there 
are the lieutenant-governor (commonly called the 
treasurer), the provincial judge, the salt comp- 
troller, and the grain-intendant. The provinces 
are further divided for the purposes of adminis- 
tration into fit or prefectures (amounting in all 
the provinces to 191), chAtt or departments (in all, 
58 independent of the fit, within which they 
are comprehepded, and 155 subject to it), and 
hsien or districts, subject to the fit (in all 1288). 
There are also four fit occupied principally by the 
aboriginal peoples, twenty-eight chitu and four 
lisicn. Tlie ratth of the different officials in these 
provinces is indicated by a knob or button on the 
top of their caps. In the two highest it is made 
of red coral ; in the third it is clear blue ; in the 
fourth, of tapis lazuli ; in the fifth, of crystal; in 
the sixth, of an opaque white stone ; and in the 
three lowest it is yellow, of gold or gilt. They 
also wear insignia or badges embroidered on a 
square patch, in the front or back of their robes, 
representing birds on the civilians and animals on 
the militaiy officers. 

As regards the revenue of the emjhre we need 
more information than we possess at present. 
Each province is required to support itself and to 
furnish a certain surplusage for the imperial govern- 
ment ; but both the provinces and the court are 
constantly finding their income insufficient. Of 
the income of the several provinces for local pur- 
poses we cannot speak ; but we take the following 
estimate of the hnperial revenue from a series of 
carefully prepared articles contributed to the China 
Mail of’liong-kong in 1885 ; 

TAels. 

1. Laml-tax portion, payable in silver. 20,000,000 

2. t« rice tribute to Peking at 

T.1.50 per pecul, and rice Jevj’in provinces 

or money commutation 7,000,000 

S. Salt Gabelle, and likin or transit duty on salt’ 9,500,000 

4. Maritime customs under foreign supervision.. 13,000,000 

5. Native customs, maritime and inland, and first 

inland levy on foreign opium 5,000,000 

6. Likin on miscellaneous goods and opium, botli 

foreign and native 9,500,000 

Total 04,000,000 

The tael at present has fallen to little more or 
even less than five shillings, but however we 
stretch its value we do not obtain the amount of 
£20,000,000 ; surely a very small imperial revenue 
for so great an empire with so vast a population. 
It has been incieased at times by sales of office 
and by forced contributions, such as were once in 
England mistermed hencvolenccs, both dangerous 
expedients ; but the former was put a stop to hy 
an edict in 1879. China had no foreign debt till 
1874 ; in 1888 the foreign loans had amounted to 
about $5,000,000. 

The imperial army proper consists of Manchhs, 
Mongols, and the descendants of Chinese who 
revolted fi'om the Ming dynasty and joined the 
Manchfls on them invasion of the empire, the first 
defection taking place in 1621. These are divided 
each into eight corps with different coloured 
banners, and as a whole are sti’led ‘The Eight 
Bannei-s.’ Their headquarters are in Peking, and 
they are distributed in garrisons iu most of the 
provinces, and also in Turkestan and I-li. Their 
number available for actual sendee amounts to 
nearly 350,000, of whom 100,000 are supposed to be 
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xevieiived In- tlie emperor at Peking once a year. 
In addition to this tlieie is tlie national army, 
distributed in more tlian one tliousand camps 
thiomdiout the provinces, nearly twice as numeious 
as the imperial, and called * Tlie Army of the Green 
Standard,’ being in fact little more than a vast 
militia or gendarmerie. These forces may in 
times of emergency be added to considerably bj- 
patriotic gentlemen calling out bands of ‘ braves, 
effective enough to cope with insurgents, but all 
unfit to encounter the disciplined forces of any 
foreign power. Of this character at lii-st were the 
troops of the T'fii-p'ing rehellion, which, till its 
suppression in 1S67, for about twenty years proved 
a match for the imperial and national forces, and 
threatened the overthrow of the Manolih dj-nasty. 
See T'.iip'iXGS, and Goudon (Charles George). 
The navv is divided into a northern and a southern 
fleet— tlie former comprising four turret-ships, 
-•^even armoured rams, and twenty-three gunboats, 
besides torpedo boats; the latter, seven cniisei-s, 
sixteen gunboats (some of them armoui-ed), 
be-'ides floating batteries and toipedo boats. 
Most of the armoured ships have been built in 
Germany or in England, but several of the most 
Iiowerful have been built in China. 

Intcrcourie toith Western Nations and Commerce. 
—It was not till after tlie Cape of Good Hope was 
doubled, and the passage to India discovered by 
Vasco da Gama in 1497, that intcrcoui-se between 
any of the European nations and China was 
possible by sea. It was in 151G that the Portu- 
guese fhst made theu- appeai-auce at Canton ; and 
they were followed at intervals of time by the 
fJnaniards, the Dutch, and the English in 1035. 
The Chinese received none of them cordially ; and 
their dislike of them was increcosed bj- their 
mutual jealousies and collisions with one another. 

I The Manchft sovereignty of the einpiie, more- 
over, was then in the throes of its birth, and its 
lulers were tlie more disposed to assert tlieir own 
suiieriority to all other potentates. They would 
not acknowledge them as their equals, but only 
as their vassals. They felt the jiower of the for- 
eigneis whenever they made an attempt to restrict 
their operations by force, and began to fear them. 
As they became aware of their conquests in the 
Philippines, Java, and India, they would gladly 
have lu-ohibited their approach to their territories 
altogether. In the meantime trade gradually in- 
creased, and there grew up the importation of 
opium (.see OriL'Jl TKAFric) from India, and the 
wondeiful eagerness of multitudes to luircliase and 
smoke it. Before 1707 the import rarely exceeded 
200 chests, but that year it amounted to 1000. 
In 1792 the British government wisely sent an 
embassy under Lord ilacavtney to Peking with 
presents to the emperor, to p'lace the relations 
between the two countries on a secure and proper 
footing; but though the ambassador and members 
of his .suite were courteously treated, the main 
objects were not accomplished.’ In 1800 an imperial 
edict expic.ssly prohibited the importation of opium, 
and threatened all Chinese who smoked it with 
condign imnishmcnt. It had been before a smug- 
gling traffic, and henceforth there could be no 
doubt of its real character. Still it went on, and 
increased from year to year. A second embassy 
froin Gre.it Britain in 1810 was dismissed from 
Peking Middcidy and contumeliously because the 
ajnbassador would not peifonn the ceremony of 
/'■'(ii I'lcci chiii /.’an (‘the repeated prostrations ’ ), 
and thereby acknowledge his own sovereign to be 
hut a vassal of the empire. 

So things went on till the charter of the East 
India Comp, my expired in 18.34, and the he.ad of 
its factorx- u.as MijK.'r-ciled by a representative of 
the (-overeign of (.rent Britain who could not con- 


duct his intercourse with the Hong mercliant.s as 
the others had done. The two nations uere 
brought defiantly face to face. On the one side 
was a resistless force, determined to prosecute its 
enterprise for the enlargement of its trade, and the 
conduct of it as with an equal nation ; on the other 
side was the old empire seeming to be unconscious 
of its weakness, determined not to acknowledge 
the claim of equality, and confident of its power to 
suppress the import’ of opium. The government of 
Cliina made its grand and final eflbrt in 1839, and 
in the spring of that year the famous Lin Tsfih-hsii 
was appointed to the governor-generalship of the 
Kwang prox-inces, and to bring the barbarians to 
reason. Out of his measures came our first wav, 
xvhich xvas declared hy Great Britain against Chiua 
in 1840. There could be no doubt as to the result 
in so unequal a contest ; and we Iiuny- to its close 
at Nanking, the old capital of the empire, where 
a treaty of peace was signed on the 29th August 
1842 on board Her Majesty’s ship Cornwallis. The 
principal articles were that the island of Hong- 
kong siiould be ceded to Great Brit.ain ; that the 
porte of Canton, Amoy and Eft-Chfl.u (in FCi- 
chien), Ning-po (in Cheh-chiaiifO, and Shang-hiii 
(in Cliiang-sft) should be openecl to British trade 
and residence ; and that thereafter oftici.-il con-e- 
spondence should be conducted on teinis of equality 
according to the standing of the parties. Nothing 
xvas said in the treaty on the subject of opium, the [i 
smuggling traffic in xvhich xvent on as before. 1 

Before fifteen yeais had passed axvay, because / 
of troubles at Canton not all creditable to Giea^ 
Britain, and the obstinacy of the governor-genei^lf al 
Yell Ming-chin in refusing to meet Sir John ]];?'«'• 
ring, it x\-as thought necessary by the B; 
goveniment that xvar should be commenced a 
China again. In thisuridertakin'' France joil 
our ally. Canton xvas taken on the 29th Det 
1857, when Yeh xvas captured and sent a prl 
to Calcutta. Canton being iioxv in the posse?i_^ 
of the allies, aiTangenieiits xvere made forj^dts 
government by a joint commission ; and in Feb- 
ruary 1858 the allied plenipotentiaries, accom- 
panied by the comniissioneis of the United States 
and Kussia as non-combatants, proceeded to the 
north to lay theii- demands before the emperor at 
Peking. There xvas not so much fighting as thcic 
had been in 1842, and on June 20 a second treaty 
was concluded at T'ien-tsin, renexx-ing and cqnlirm- 
ing the former-, but xvitli many important addition.al 
stipulations, the most inrportarit of xvhich xx-pi-e 
that the sovereigns of Great Britain and Chiua 
migjit, if they saxv fit, appoint ambas“ndoi-s, 
ministers, or other diplomatic ag'ents to their re- 
spective courts ; and that the British repi-esentative 
sliould not be required to perform any ceieinmry 
derogatorj' to him as reprebenting the sovereign 
of an independent nation on an equality xxith 
China. Other stipulations provided for the pro- 
tection of Christian missionaries and their coii- 
x-erts ; for libei-ty for British subjects to trax-el, for 
their pleasure or^for pnriroses of trade, under pa'-s- 
port.s, into all part « of the intei-ior of the counti-y ; 
lor the opening of live additional porf.s for com- 
iiierce — Nifr-chxx-ang (in Shing-kirig, the chief pro- 
x-ince of Manchuria), Tfliig-chfiu (xvitli jiort of Cho- 
foo,iii!5han-tung),Tili-xvau (Formosa, several jiorts), 
Ch'Ao-chfiu (xxith jiort of Sxx-a-t'au, in Kxvang-tung ), 
and Ch'iung (Kiung-chtlir, in HAi-n.an )— and for 
authority for incrch.ant-ships to trade on the \ang- 
t.'-re Rix’er, ports on xvhich xvoiild be opened xvhcii 
reliellion should have been put doxvn and peace ami 
order restored. (The lix-cr xvas not opened to 
steamer traffic till 1888.) Treaties on the same hues 
xx-ere concluded also xxith the United States, France, 
and Bussia. A r-exision of the tariff regiibitions of 
1842 xvas to take place sub-equciitly in the year at 
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Shang-hAi. This was done in October, and then 
opium was entered among the legitimate articles 
or import, and the arrangement confirmed that 
the government should employ a foreign official in 
the collection of all maritime duties. It might seem 
that these treaties secured everything which foreign 
nations could require, and that the humiliation 
of the Chinese government was complete. But 
thej^ were nearly wrecked by one concluding stipu- 
lation in all of them but that of the United 
States, that the ratifications of them should be 
exchanged at Pelcing within a year. The em- 
peror and his advisers, when the pressure of the 
force at T'ien-tsin was removed, could not bear 
the thought of the embassies entering the sacred 
capital, and foolishly cast about to escape from the 
condition. The forts at Ta-kfi, guarding the en- 
trance to the Pei-ho, and the approach to T'ien-tsin 
and thence to Peking, were rebuilt and strongly 
fortified. When the English, French, and Ameri- 
can ministers returned to Shang-hdi with the 
ratified treaties in 1859, the Chinese commissionei-s 
who had signed them at T'ien-tsin were waiting for i 
them, and urged that the ratifications should be 
exchanged there. The French and English minis- 
ters then insisted on proceeding to Peking as the 
place nominated for the exchange. But when they 
arrived at the mouth of the river, with the gun- 
boats under their command, they were unable to 
force the defences. A severe engagement ensued, 
and the allied forces sustained a repulse with heavy 
loss. It was the one victoiy gained by the Chinese. 
The British and French governments took imme- 
diate action. A third expedition under the same 
plenipotentiaries as before, with a force of nearly 
20,000 men, was at the same place in little more 
than a year. The forts were taken on August 21, 
and on the 2oth the plenipotentiaries were again 
established in T'ien-tsin. We can only refer to 
their march in • September on Peking, with all its 
exciting details. The emperor ( Hsien-fung ) fled to 
Jeh-ho in the north of Chih-li, the imperial sum- 
mer-retreat ; and his brother. Prince Kung, whose 
name is well known, came to the front in the 
management of affairs. On the 13th October he 
■surrendered the north-east gate of the city; and 
on the 24th the treaties were exchanged, and an 
additional convention signed, by which of course an 
additional indemnity was exacted from the Chinese, 
and an arrangement made about the emigration of 
coolies, which had become a crying scandal, while 
a small piece of the continent of the empire, lying 
opposite to Hong-kong, was ceded to that colony. 
So it was that the attempt of China to keep itself 
aloof from the rest of the world came to an end, 
and a new era in the history of the empire was 
initiated. 

Hsien-fung died at Jeh-ho in August 1861, 
leaving the empire to his young son only six years 
old. A cabal at Jeh-ho tried to keep the boy in 
their possession, but his uncle, Prince Kung, 
succeeded in getting him to Peking, and along 
with the young emperor’s mother and the empress- 
dowager, by whom Hsien-fung had had no child, 
loyally and successfully administered a regency in 
accordance witli the new conditions of .the govern- 
ment. The style of the reign was T'ung-chi, or 
‘Government in Union;’ and on February 23, 
1873, the emperor announced publicly, and speci- 
ally to the foreign ministers, that he had taken the 
government into his own hands. This brought up 
the question of an audience, but, after a good deal 
of protocolling and negotiation, it was finally 
settled on June 29 by toe emperor receiving all 
the ministers then in Peking without the ceremony 
of prostration. His reign did not last long, for he 
died in January 1875. As he left no son, and had 
designated no successor, the members of toe im- 
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perial house, according to the rules in such a case, 
appointed as his successor Tsai-t'ien, the son of 
Prince Shun, a younger brother of Prince Kung. 
The new sovereign was a child of four yearn old, 
and began to reign under the style of Kwang Hsii, 
or ‘The Illustrious Succession.’ He assumed the- 
government in March 1887. 

Since the ratification of the treaties of T'ien- 
tsin, the ports on the Great Chiang, the opening- 
of which was promised in them, have, with the 
exception of Nan-king, been opened — namely, 
Han-k'au (in Hft-pei), Chift-chiang (Kih-kiang, im 
Chiang-hsi ), and Cliin-chiang (Kin-kiang, in Chiang- 
sll). In addition to these, I-chang (in Hh-pei) and 
Wfi-lih (in An-hui), also both on the Chiang, have 
been opened, with Wilu-chftu (in Cheh-chiang), and 
Pill -hill (Pak-hoi,, in Kwang- tun'g), through the 
convention at Chefoo in 1876 between Sir Thomas 
F. Wade and Li Hung-chang. By the same 
convention certain concessions regarding the opium 
traffic were also stipulated for by the Chinese com- 
missioner, and agreed to after various delays, with 
some modifications not unfavourable to the Chinese, 
by the British government. 

According to the returns of trade and trade re- 
ports of the Imperial Maritime Customs for the year 
1887, toe vessels entered and cleared at the various 
treaty ports were 28,381, of which 14,337 were 
British. There were also among them 6402 vessels 
of foreign type, owned by Chinese, and sailing 
under the Chinese flag, and 1998 Chinese junks 
sailing under special licenses issued by toe superin- 
tendents of customs at Shang-h§.i and Ning-po. The 
value of toe whole trade, net foreign and net native 
imports and exports, was 246,172,053 tads. 'The 
revenue accruing from this immense trade ( including 
import, export, and coast-trade duties, tonnage, and 
transit dues, and opium li-kin) was 20,541,997,402 
taels, the average value of toe tael during the year 
being 4s. lOJd. (having fallen from 5s. 8Jd. in 1882)- 

The import of opium was 73,877 nfciifs, as against 
67,801 in 1886. ‘ But it would be a mistake to 

assume that the demand for foreign opium in- 
cx-eased in 1887. . . . The taste for it is languish- 
ing, a preference being given to the opium produced 
in Manchuria and some provinces of China Proper.’ 

The greatest increase of imports in 1887 was in. 
cotton yarn. ‘ The yarn from Bombay is gradually 
taking the place of that from Manchester, it being 
a better wearing article.’ Of the two principal 
exports of tea and silk, the quantities exported 
were rather less in 1887 than in 1886. 

China has in the past been mainly a self-con- 
tained nation, but of late the Chinese have sho-;TO 
an increasing tendency to seek a livelihood abroad, 
especially in Califoraia, British Columbia, the 
Straits Settlements and Eastern Archipelago, 
and Australia. More than half the population of 
Singapore is Chinese ; and in 1880 there were 
200,000 Chinese in Java. In toe Australian colo-' 
nies thei'e have never been more than 60,000. 
From 1855 to 1867 the immigiation of Chinese 
into the United States varied from 3000 to 7000 ; 
from 1868 to 1881 it was usually between 10,000' 
and 20,000 ; in 1882 it was 33,614. But the im- 
position of prohibitory taxes on Chinese immigrants 
reduced this to 381 m 1883, and 17 in 1886. And 
in 1888 the immigration of Chinese workmen was 
absolutely forbidden for twenty-one years, though 
merchants and students with means are permitted 
to travel or reside in the Union. British Columbia 
and some of toe Australian colonies have also- 
sought to restrict Chinese immigration by im- 
posing a heavy poll-ta.x on immigrant Chinese. 

The government of the empire has in the 
meanwhile been on the whole eminently fortunate 
and successful. There is now peace within its 
borders and in its dependent territories. From 
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its hostilities with France about Annam, it 
came forth wth more credit than in its fonner 
collisions witli western powers, and the comph- 
cations that might have arisen between it and 
Britain from the extension of the latter’s eastern 
emph-e over Upi)er Burma were nisely arrested by 
the concession to it on the part of Lord Kosebery. 
It has its legations at the courts of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Prussia, and the United States. 
Tlie advice of the foreign mbiisters at its court h:is 
been of important service to it in threatening 
emergencies. The collection of its maritime duties 
under foreign superintendence has materially added 
to its revenue. It lias wisely employed the services 
of foreignei-s in its army and arsenals. Machineiy 
for cotton manufacture and paper-mahing has been 
imported. Telegraphic communication has been 
established extensively between its difterent parts, 
and tlie making of railways is taken in hand. The 
government has commenced the proper training of 
its troops. It has acquired a considerable and 
powerful navy. It has founded schools and other 
institutions for the education of its youn^ men in 
the knowledge of other languages, and in the 
various applications of western science. It has 
shown much sympathy with the sullerings of its 
people under unavoidable calamity. The one 
clement of dissatisfaction with the present con- 
dition of China is the increasing growth of the 
poppy in its own provinces, and the increasing 
consumption of opium among the people. To set 
against this there is the accelerating diftusion of 
Cliri.stianity ; nor is there reason to anticipate any 
but a great and good future for the empire. 

See J. B. du Ileldo, Description Geographique, <tc., tie 
la Chine ct tie la Tartaric Chinoisc (4 vols. fob Paris, 
1733) j Bistoire GCnCralc tie la Chine, on Annalcs tie cel 
Vinpirc, traduites du Tong-kicn Kang-muh, par le feu 
Virc Joseph Annic-Maric tie Moyriac de hlailla (12 vols. 
4to, Paris, 177C-85); Demetrius C. Boulgor, History of 
China {S vols. 8vo, Lond. 1881-84); China: a History 
of the Jmics, Manners, and Customs of the People, by 
M'illiani John Henry Gray ( 2 vols. Lond. 1877 ) ; Sir John 
F. Davis, China : a General Description of that Dmpire 
and its Inhabitants, Ac. (2 vols. Lond. 1857); S. 
Wells Williams, LL.D., The Middle Kingdom: a 
Surrey of the Geography, Government, <C-c., of the 
Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants, revised cJition (2 
vols. Lond. 1883); Ford. Frcilierr von Richthofen, 
China : Ergebnisse cigener JUisnt und darauf gegrundeter 
Studicn (Berlin, 1877-85); E. Simon, China: lieligious. 
Political, and Social (Lund. 1837); W. F. Mayers, 2Vie 
Chinese Government (Slianghai, 1877); Rev. Dr W. A 
1*. Martin, The Chinese : their Education, Philosophy, 
and Eetiers (Lond. 1881); Rev. Justus Doolittle, The 
Social Life of the Chinese (2 vols. Lond. 1887); Rev. Dr 
A. AVilliamson, Journeys in Korth China, Manchuria, 
«n<t Eastern Mongolia, leith some Account of Corea (2 
vols. Lond. 1870) ; P.cv. John Ross, The Manchus, or the 
I'cigning Dynasty of China : their Disc and Progress 
(Paisley, 1830); Itev. Dr J. Logge, The Chinese Classics 
(vols. i. to V. Ilong-kong, vols. vi. aud vit O.xford); 
China, Prof. It K, Douglas (I.a)nd. 1887); Chinese 
.Shctehc.'’, 11. A. Giles (Lond. 1870), and other works by 
the same author. 

CiuNr-su Lakouagi;, Writing, and Liteiia- 
Tfl!i:.--Tho f.neech and the written composition of 
the Chinese diirer more than those of anv other 
people. The former addre.sses it.self, like .all otlier 
languages, to the mind throngh the car; the latter 
spe.aks to the mind throngh the eye, not ns words, 
but n.s .symbols of idc.as. All Chine.se literature 
might be understood and translated though the 
student of it could not name a single character. 
The words and the names of the written characters 
ar(! all monosyllabic, and arc inconjugablc and 
iiuleclinablc, without inliection or change of any 
kind, and at the s.anie time .so versatile that there 
are few of them which m.-iy not pcrfonii the rJ/c 
indiircrcntly, according to their position in a 


sentence, of most of what we call Parts of Speech. 
That the speech has never advanced to anything 
like agglutination even (see Philologv), can be 
owing only to the early origin and cultivation of 
the written characters. These demand our chief 
attention. 

The Chinese fathers spoke of course before they 
wrote, and when they had formed symbols to 
indicate their conceptions, they naturally called 
them by the names rniicli they were accustomed to 
give to the objects of their perception and to their 
inward ideas. The time when they began to form 
those symbols cannot be exactly determined. 
Everywhere throughout China we find altars to 
Ts'ang Chieh, where paper with writing on it, 
often picked up from the ground, is bunied in 
acknowledgment of his service to mankind as the 
inventor of written characters. Some authorities 
say that he was a sovereign prior to Ffl Ilsi; othei-s 
tiiat he was a minister of Hwang Ti, several cen- 
turies later. Fd Hsi’s reign, according to the least 
unlikely of the chronological schemes, must be 
assigned to the 34th centuiy B.C. We may safely 
say that the MTitten characters of the Chinese 
eiasted, it may be in a nidinientary condition, 
more than 5000 yearn ago. 

These characters are divided into six classes, 
according to the princ"-’' ■■ ’ '' ir forma- 
tion : (1) Pictorial ■ hsing), 

being originallj’ rude pictures ot objects; (2) 
Indicative characters [Chih shih), intended by 
their foim and the relation of their parts to suggest 
to the reader the idea in the mind of their makers ; 
(3) Composite characters (Hnf f), made up of two 
or more characteis, the meanings of which blend in 
tlie me.aning of the compound; (4) Inverted char- 
acters {Chtcetn chii), formed from othem by the 
inveision of the whole, or of parts, of them; (5) 
Borrowed characteis [ChiH tsich), used in other 
than their projier signification ; and (G) Phonetical 
charactei-s (Ilsich shCmq), of which one part has g 
phonetic use, and indicates, exactly or approxi- 
mately, the name of the conipound,_ aud the other 
jiart the category of meaning which it convoys. 

The liist three classes may bo called origiucs 
scripturic Sinicce, but do not comprehend 2000 
charactcre ; the next two are unimportant. The 
sixth class is beyond comparison the most numer- 
ous, and embraces well on to 40,000 of the 43,000 
characters, or thereabouts, found in the K'eing-Jisi 
diction.ary of 1704. The third class is the most 
interesting, bringing us mind to mind abreast of 
their framers, and showing us their ideas of the 
things represented by the characters. For examiile, 

a wife (called fii, is denoted by siii, 

female,’ and ch'att, ‘a broom:’ she was the 

woman that used the broom. And, again, a male 
child (called nan, is denoted by (Vcii, {33 > 

‘a field,’ and If, ‘strength:’ his birth w.as 

welcomed as new strength for the work of the 
field. 

Tlie phonetical characters arose from the imjiossi- 
bilily of framing a suilicieiit number of characters 
on the other live principles of formation to seiye 
the purpose of a M'rittcn medium. A certain 
number of chanictcrs, which has varied from 531 to 
214 (employed in the dictionaries of the hast and 
prasent dynasties), were set ajiart as ‘idcogiams 
or ‘mothers of meaning,’ and a Larger and more 
indefinite number were cho“en, which in connection 
with them might expre.ss the name or sound of 
the comiioiimls, and he called ‘mothers of sound. 
Their number altogether is Large, but many are 
derivatives of othei-s, and not a few of the ideo- 
grams themselves are among them. Hr ChalinerH, of 
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Hong-kong^ published in 187S a ‘ Concise Chinese 
Dictionary ’ in which the phonetic constituents are 
reduced to 884. These, with the 214 ideograms, 
having been learned, 1098 characters in all, the 
istudent has mastered the elements of all the 
Chmese characters. Pronunciation is constantly' 
varying, and his reading will often be far from 
giving ‘ the present truth ’ of the names of many 
characters ; but a knowledge of these phonetic con- 
istituents does much to lighten the strain upon the 
memory in learning Chinese. 

The monosyllabic utterances, however, available 
to name the 43,000 characters are few indeed. In 
Pekinese they are only 426. Even if there were as 
many as 1000 different syllables in the language, 
equally divided among the characters, more than 
forty meanings would belong to each. In the 
‘ Syllabic Dictionary ’ of the late Dr Williams, 
•containing only 12,527 characters, placed under 552 
^syllables, there are about 150 characters placed 
under the monosyllable f ( = ce in see). To the eye 
•there is no difficulty in distinguishing all these f’s ; 
•but to the ear such discrimination, unassisted other- 
wise, is impossible. To assist it, there is a system 
of tones, the number of which varies in diferent 
•dialects. According to the tone in which the mono- 
:syllable is pronounced, its meaning is different; 
and this renders what we call a ‘ good ear ’ desir- 
■able in learning the speech of China. There are 
other devices by which the difficulty occasioned by 
the slender syllabary of Chinese speech is overcome, 
•such as the combination of synonyms, and the 


multiplication of particles hardly to be found in 
the dictionaries. As a consequence, while concise- 
ness is a characteristic of good Cliinese composi- 
•tion, the spoken language is verbose— e.g. the 
fable of ‘The Fo.’i and the Grapes,’ told in 131 
English words, is rendered in good Chinese by 85 
•characters, while a version of it in Cantonese 
colloquial contains 163 words. Still the colloquial 
speech is not difficult of acquisition. The writer 
had often occasion to remark that the children 
of English families resident in China, who were 
not restricted from intercourse with the Chinese, 
spoke the colloquial more fluently and readily than 
•the English which was spoken by their parents. 

After the Buddhist missionaries came to China, 
•and scholars got some acquaintance with the use 
■of the Sanskrit alphabet, they began to devise a 
method of spelling (so to speak) tlieir charactere, 
■dividing eacn monosyllable into an initial and a 
final sound, and then joining two other characters 
together, one to give the initial, and the other, 
always in the same tone as the character thus 
spelled, to give its final sound. This method, though 
cumbrous, might have been of use to the student if 
the same characters had always been employed for 
the same initial and the same final sounds, as in 
Chalmers’s ‘ Concise Dictionary.’ But every le.xieo- 
.grapher adopted his own characters at his pleasure 

— e. g. the character = 7 + f ) is spelled in one 

dictionary by (7-iang) and [f' (cli -f f); in a 

■second by p(jj^ (Z'iang) and (cr/i, anciently called 

■ f); and in a third by (7-iang) and (f). The 
K'ang-hsi lexicon, after reciting these three spell- 
ings, adds that the sound is the same as ^ , which 

is the phonetic element. It. This spelling only dis- 
tracts the student; the Chinese scholais failed to 
apprehend the nature of the alphabetic signs or 
letters. 

From the analysis of the charactem which has 
been given, their iuconjugable and indeclinable 
chai'acter, and their versatility such that one of 
them may perform the rule of most of our ‘ parts of 


speech,’ it is etddent that the attempt to apply to 
them the categories and rules of grammar on the 
model of our Aryan languages must be very much 
‘ love’s labour lost ; ’ yet composition with them 
has its own rules, which are not difficult to leam. 
As Dr Marshman expressed it in his gi-ammar of 
1814, ‘the whole of Chinese grammar depends on 
position.’ Under the skilful application of this 
principle, the Chinese characters weave the web of 
thought with the rapidity of engine-driven shuttles ; 
and there has grown up an immense Chinese litera- 
ture. 

Before entering on a brief description of that 
literature, a paragi-aph may be allowed to what is 
called ‘ pidgin English,’ a sort of lingua franca, 
which grew up between Chinese on the seaboard 
and foreigners, for the purpose of intercommunica- 
tion, while neither party had the means or the 
wish to acquire an accurate knowledge of tlie 
language of the other. ‘ Pidgin ’ is a Chinese 
attempt to pronounce our word ‘ business ; ’ and 
the materials of the lingo are nearly all English 
words similarly represented or misrepresented, and 
called ‘ broken English. ’ The idiom, on the other 
hand, is entirely that of colloquial Chinese. 
Foreigners get to master it in a short time, so as 
to carry on long convemations by means of it, and 
to transact inqiortant affairs of business. Dr 
Williams (vol. i. p. 832) gives the following ex- 
ample of it, taken from tlie Chinese Eepository, 
vol. X. : A gentleman meets a Chinese acquaintance, 
accompanying a coffin which is being conveyed 
along the street, and asks him who is dead ( ‘ who 
hab die?’). ‘No man hab catchee die,’ is the 
answer. ‘ This one piecy coffin I just now give my 
olo fader. He likee too much counta my 
numba one ploper ; s’pose he someteem catchee 
die, can usee he.’ — ‘So fashion, eh? How muchee 
plice (price) can catchee one alia same same?’ — 
‘ I tinky can get one alia same so fashion one tousan 
dolla, so ; this hab fii-st chop hansom, lo ! ’ There 
is often a charming raciness about such conversa- 
tions, and one occasionally sees in his Chinese 
interlocutor the working of the mind which has 
been described in the formation of the third or 
composite class of charactere. For instance, a 
Chinese boy (all servants are called boys) once came 
to ask the writer to intercede for him with his 
master, who was treating him, he thought, un- 
justly. ‘He one sarcee (saucy = bad) man,’ he 
said ; ‘he no hab topside pidgin ; ’ meaning that 
his master had no religion, no dealing with the 
powers above. Tliis jargon is passing away. 
Chinese who know English, and English who 
know Chinese, are increasing from year to year. 
SeeC. G. Leland’s Pidgin- A^lg'7^■,s/^ Sing-song 

How vast and varied the Chinese literature is may 
be seen from a very brief and imperfect analj'sis of 
the contents of the catalogue raisonnt of the works 
collected by an order of the K'ien-lung reign in 
1722, to be printed or reprinted as a great national 
librarj'. The catalogue is arranged in four divi- 
sions under the name of K'-Ci, ‘Arsenals,’ or ‘ Maga- 
zines : ’ the first, in 44 chaptere, containing works 
on the classics and dictionaries necessarj' in the 
study of them ; the second, in 46 chaptere, works 
of histoi-y; the third, in 57 chapters, works on 
philosophy and the arts ; and the fourth, in 53 
chapters, works of poetiy and belles-lettres. 

Tne classics are the Confucian books, and a 
few others, on which an amoimt of commentary 
has been expended certainly not inferior either 
in voluminousness or in patient care to what has 
been put forth on our sacred Scriptures ; and it 
still goes on without abatement. A collection 
of books on them by a multitude of scholars of 
the present dynasty was published at Canton 
in 1829 in 1400 chaptere. The histories are 
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those of China itself, and ave divided into four 
classes according to the different methods of the 
authors. The firet place is given to the ‘Correct’ 
and ‘Authoritative,’ or the ‘ Dynastic,’ n-hich now 
fonn a collection of twenty-four different works. 
The writer’s own copy of it, bound in English 
fashion, amounts to sixty-four thick volumes, im- 
perial Svo size. In general, each dynastic history 
contains an account of the several reigns, followed 
by treatises on chronologj', rites, music, juris- 
prudence, food and goods or political economy, 
state saciiffces, astronomy, the five elements, 
geograpliy, and especiallj' topography, and the 
liter.ature. After these treatises we have a liost 
of biogi'aphies of the most remarkable indmduals 
of the dynasty ; and the histoiy concludes with an 
account of the foreign peoples wth which there has 
been any intercoui-se. These notices of the dynastic 
histories only occupy two of the 46 chapters of 
the division. Among the subdivisions are three 
chapters on ‘Books on the Constitution,’ embracing 
such works as Ma Twan-lin’s General Examination 
of Eceords and Scholars, said by R6rausat to be a 
library in itself,’ and the two continuations of it, 
each as voluminous as itself ; and the Penal Code 
of the present dynasty, of which we have the 
translation by ,Sif G. T. Staunton, published in 
1810. 

Tlie philosophy and arts division deals with the 
works of tlie class of the literati, both orthodox 
and heterodox ; of writers on military affairs ; on 
legislation ; on agiiculture, horticulture, and the 
mulbeny-tree; on medicine; on astronomy and 
mathematics ; on divination ; on painting, music, 
engraving, and other arts ; on ink and inkstones ; 
on tea and the tea-plant ; on articles of diet ; on 
the _works of several of the Roman Catholic 
mis«ionaries ; and concludes with works of Tdoism 
and Buddhism. Five chapters are devoted to 
works on mythology and lighter subjects, not 
including, however, as we shall presently see, 
novels and romances. 

The belles-lettres division has the general name 
of Tst, ‘Collections’ or ‘Compilations.’ It com- 
l)rehends the various classes of polite literature, 
poctrj-, and analytical or critical works. Chinese 
poetry has no epic ; but it is rich in ballads, lyrical 
and de.«criptive pieces, rhytliinical effusions and 
song's, eulogies and elegies, and monumental inscrip- 
tions. Its poets have been without number, and 
its poetesses not a few. One of the Confucian 
classics is ‘The Book of Poet^-;’ and poetrj- is 
one of the standing subjects in the competitive 
examinations. 

Novels and romances, dramas, and books written 
in the colloquial style are not admitted- into sucli 
grand catalogues as the above ; but the literature 
is not without them. There is no more pleasant 
reading than some of their historical romances, 
such as the Expanded Earrativc of the Period of 
the Three Kinydoms ( 1C8-245 A.D.), by a raconteur 
of extraordinarily graphic power, written in our 
hull centurj-. Some of the best novels have been 
translated into European languages: The Fortunate 
Union, by Sir .John Francis Davis; The Eamhlcs 
of the ChCaiq-Tch Emperor in Kiang-nan, under the 
feuperintendence of the present writer ; Les Deux 
Cuiisines and Les Deux Jettnes Fillcs Let fries, by tlie 
late Stanislas Julien ; and others, as well as some 
of the dramas. 

Gloat as the Cliinc.se literature is, it would have 
been gro.-itcr, especially in the earlier portions of 
It. but for the burning of the Confucian books by 
the founiler of the Ts'in dynasty, and for the subse- 
quent ‘ bibliothccal cat.astrophe.s’ which overtook 
one imperial library after another down to the 
middle of our Cth centurv. I’.apcr w.as made and 
cmjdnycd for writing in' our irrst centuiy, and 


printing by means of wooden blocks, according to 
the famiion still prevailing, was soon practised. 
An edition of all the classical books was so pub- 
lished in 922 A.D. The invention of movable tyjies 
belongs to a blacksmith called Pi Shing less than a 
century afterwards, though such types are only 
now beginning to supersede the wooden blocks 
Some of the inventions claimed for China have 
been called in question, but about this — perhaps 
the most important of all inventions after the 
alphabet — there can be no dispute. 

See Prdmare’s JToiitia Lingua: Sinicce (Malacca, 1831); 
Klmusat’s EUmeixs de fa Grammaire Chmoise (Paris, 
18^) ; Marshman’s Claris Sinica; Julien’s Sgnlaxe 
Houvelle de la Langue Chinoise (Paris, 18G9-70); 
Gabelentz’s Chinesischc Grammaiik (Leip. 1881); Edkins’s 
Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, commonly 
called the Mandarin Dialect (Shanghai 18G4); Chalmers’s 
Structure of Chinese Characters (Aberdeen, 1882); the 
Dictionaries of Morrison, Medhurst, "Willianis, Chalmers, 
and others; Wylie’s A’bte on C7i!ncseii7cra<!ire(Shanghai, 
1867): Legge’s Chinese Classics, and volmnes iii. xri. 
xxvil and xx-viil of the Sacred Books of the East ; Biot’s 
Le Tchcou Lt, ou Bites des Tcheou (Paris, 1851); and 
Zottoh's CuTsns Litterainrcc Sinicce (Shanghai, 1879). 

China, or China-ware. See Pottery. 

Cllina Bark; a name of Cinchona (q.v.) Bark, 
often to be met m books, and in common use on 
the Continent. It is derived, not from the empire 
of China, but from Kina or Quina, the Peruvian 
name of cinchona. 

China Clay. See Kaolin. 

China Grass, or Chinese Grass. Sec Bceh- 
MERiA, Grass-cloth. 

China Ink. See Ink. 

Chinandega, the capital of a department of 
Nicaragua, Central Anerica, 30 miles NW. of 
Leon by rail, and 13 by rail from the Pacific coast. 
It has .considerable trade, and about 8000 inhabit- 
ants. — Old Chinandega, 5 miles to the N., has 
a pop. of 4000. 

China Boot, the drj' tuberous rhizome or root- 
stock of Sniilax China, a climbing shrubby plant, 
closely allied to sarsaparilla; a native of China, 
Cochin-China, and Japan (see Sarsaparilla and 
Smilacea: ). It was lomierly held in high medical 
repute in Europe, but is now disused ; in China, 
however, it retains its reputation, especially in 
rheumatic or .syphilitic cases. Various American 
species have been from time to time introduced as 
substitutes. 

Cllinn Sea, the portion of the Pacific Ocean 
to the east of China and Siam, extenduig, in the 
widest ajiplication of the term, from Corea to 
Borneo. TJiis extensive body of water falls into 
three divisions : the Yellow Sea (Chinese, Whang- 
hai], between Corea and North China, with the 
gulfs of Pechili and Lcaotong, and Corea Bay ; the 
Eastern China Sea {Tung-hai), irom about 32’ N. 
lat. to the Tropic of Cancer ; and the Soutli_ China 
Sea (A'R?i-/ifi7), from F'onnosa to Borneo, with the 
Philippines on the cast, and forming the great 
gulfs of Tonquin and Siam. JIany geographers 
limit the term to tliis last division. See Asia ; 
and for the twin dangers, typhoons and pirates, that 
have combined to rcndcr'tlio navigation of these 
waters notoriously perilous, see separate articles 
under those heads. 

Gliinclia Islniid.s, tliree bare, rocky Islet.'i, 
with a joint area of miles, rising 200 feet out of 
the sea off tlie coast of Peru, opjiositc the Bay of 
Pl^co. From 1841 till 1874 they yielded millions of 
tons of Guano (q.v.) ; but the beds, originally some 
100 feet thick, became exhausted. 

Cliinckay-coclia, a lake of Pem, in the dc- 
p.artincnt of'.lunin, ].'J,.3.‘!0 feet above the sea, is 
30 miles long and 7 broad, with an area of alioul 
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300 sq. m. It is tlie source of the river Jauga, and 
abounds in fish and wild-fowl. 

Cliiiicliilla, a town of Spain, 12 miles SE. of 
Alhacete by rail, situated on an abrupt rocky hill, 
in which are numerous caves that serve as dwelling- 
places. It has gypsum and marble quarries and 
manufactures of earthenware. Pop. 6080. 

Chinchilla (0. lanigera), a South American 
rodent, well known by its soft gray fur. Two 
related animals {Lagidium peruanum and Lagos- 
tonuis trichodactylus, the Viscacha) form along 
■\rith the true chinchilla the small family Chin- 
chillidte in the porcupine section of the Rodent 
order. All the three are somewhat squiiTel-like 
animals, but have long hind-legs, bushy tail, very 
soft fur, and complete collar-bones. _ The chin- 
chilla and the lagidium occur on the higher Andes 


of Peru and Chili at a hi^h elevation ; the viscacha 
is found on the Pampas. The three genera differ dis- 
tinctly, but not widely. The chinchilla proper has 
a bo'dy about a foot long, and the tail measur-es fully 
6 inches. They are extremely active animals, anil 
climb among the rocks with the greatest agility. 
They are killed in thousands for the sake of their fur, 
and prolific as they are, seem to be diminishing in 
abundance. The fur is used for various articles of 
attire, and tlie Peruvians are said to have formerly 
woven the hair into fine fabrics. See Viscacha. 

CllincllOIl', a town of Spain, 25 miles SE. of 
Madrid. Pop. 4771. After a Countess of Chin- 
chon, wife of the governor of Peru in 1638, Peruvian 
bark was named Chinchona, now habitually mis- 
spelled Cinchona ( q. v. ). 

Chindwa'ra, chief town -of a district in the 
Central Provinces of India, on a plateau 2200 feet 
above the sea, 70 miles N. by W. of Nagpur. It 
is the seat of a Free Church mission. Pop. 8220. 
— The district has an area of 3915 sq. m., and a 
■pop. (1881) of 372,899. 

Chinese Hemp, a kind of Corchorus (q.v.). 

Chinese White, a permanent white pigment 
used in the arts, consists of the white oxide of 
zinc, ZnO. Its manufacture was first attempted 
in 1780, and in 1796 Atkinson patented its use as a 
substitute for white lead, which had previously 
been the only available white pigment, and was a 
most unsatisfactory one on account of its turning 
brown on continued exposure to the atmosphere. 
Only, however, in 1844 was a good and cheap method 
of preparing the pigment discovered by M. Leclaire. 

Chillgaipat {Chcngalpat), a town of India, 36 
miles SW. of Madras by rail, with district court 
and hospital, a public bungalow, and an old fort, 
now abandoned, but formeily of great strength and 
importance as a key of Madras. Clive captured it 
in 1752. Po^x (1881) 5617. — The district to which 


the town gives name has an area of 2842 sq. m., 
and a pop. (1881) of 981,381, mostly Hindus. It 
is a flat country, cut up by canals. The soil is poor. 
With 115 miles of coast, it has not a single harbour 
or anything like shelter from the surf. Eecentljq 
plantations of Casuarina (q.v.) have been made on 
the nude sand-dunes along the coast, for the supply' 
of firewood to Madras. 

Cllini', a village of the Punjab, 1 mile from the 
Sutlej’s right bank, on the southern slope of a lofty 
mountain, 9085 feet above sea-level. It was a 
favourite hill residence of Lord Dalhousie. 

,Chill-Kiang, a Chinese port on the Yang-tze- 
kiang, in the province of Keang-su, 40 miles 
ENE. of Nanking. Formerly, as the southern 
key of the neighbouring Grand Canal, it was 
both an important stronghold and a centre of 
traffic ; but it was bombarded by the British in 
1842, and nearlj' destroyed bj' the Tfii-pings in 
1853. Opened to foreign trade in 1861, the com- 
merce of the place has not greatly increased since, 
unless in the import of opium. Pop. 135,000. 

ChiilOll, an antique town in the French depart- 
ment of Indre-et-Loire, beautifully situated on the 
Vienne, 31 miles SW. of Tours by rail. Crowning 
a lofty rock are the rains of its vast old castle, the 
‘ French Windsor ’ of the Plantagenets, the death- 
place of Henry II.; and later the residence of 
several French sovereigns, where, in 1429, Joan 
of Arc revealed her mission to the Dauphin. A 
farmhouse across the Vienne is pointed out as 
Rabelais’ birthplace. Pop. 4397. 

C/llinooks, a tribe of Indians, now nearly 
extinct, on the Columbia River on the west coast of 
North America. Their language was very difficult 
to learn and to pronounce, and this led to the 
formation of tlie Chinook jargon, a trader’s lingtta 
Frctnca, consisting of words from French and 
English as well as Chinook and other Indian 
languages. Gibbs published a dictionary of it at 
New York in 1863. 

Cllin'SHra, a town on the right bank of the 
Hiigli, originally Dutch, but ceded to the British 
in 1825, and now included in Hiiglf (q.v.). 

Chintz, a highly glazed printed calico, with a 
pattern generally in several colours on a white 
or light-coloured ground. It was chiefly used for 
bed-liangings, for covering furniture, and other 
purposes where there is much exposure to dust, 
which does not adhere to its highly calendered 
surface. In Great Britain chintz is now mostly 
employed for bahies’ bassinettes. It has been long 
the practice in Pereia to have the pattern on some 
chintzes partly in gold. Glue or other size is 
printed on the cloth, to which the gold dust or leaf 
adheres. See Ceetonne. 

Clliococca, a genus of Cinchonaceai, of which 
two species in particular, C. cmguifuga and C. 
densifolia, the former a trailing herb, the latter 
a bushy shrub, enjoy a high reputation in Brazil 
as cures for snake-bites and in the treatment of 
dropsy. An infusion of the root is one of the most 
viofent emetic and drastic medicines known, but it 
is happily no longer used in Europe. 

Chiog^ia, or Chiozza, an important seaport 
tonm of Northern Italy, 15 miles SSW. of Venice, 
on an island at the southern end of the Venetian 
Lagoon, connected with the mainland by a stone 
bridge of 43 arches. It is founded on piles, and 
has a cathedral ; its harbour, the deepest in the 
Lagoon, is guarded by forts and batteries. Pop., 
inclusive of Sottomarina, (1881) 25,084, chielh' 
engaged in the coasting trade, lace-making, weav- 
ing, shipbuilding, and fishing. 

Chios (now called by the natives Ohio, It.alian- 
ised into Seio) is one of the most beautiful and 
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fertile islands in the yEgcan Sea, belonging to 
Turkey, 7 miles off the coast of Asia Jlinor, at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Smyrna ; about 30 miles long 
from north to south, by 8 to 15 miles broad, with a 
coast -line of about 110 miles, an area of 320 sq. m., 
and a pop. of about 70,000, almost all Greeks. 
The larger northern part is more mountainous 
than the southern. The climate is delightful and 
salubrious. Earthquakes are, however, not rare, 
and one in ISSl caused tlie death of 3558 persons, 
and the destruction of property to the value of 
three to four millions sterling. The wine produced 
on the north-west coast, the Vininn Arvisittm of 
ancient times, is still esteemed. Other products 
are figs, also noted in classical daj’s ; mastic, silk, 
lemons, oi-anges, and olives. Goats’ skins are also 
exported. The capital, Chios, about the middle of 
the east coast, contains about 13,000 inhabitants, 
and has a haven touched by various sendees of 
steamere, and doing a good trade. On the west 
coast is a rich monastery, Nea-jMoni, founded in the 
11th century. In ancient times excellent marble 
and potters’ clay were quarried in the mountains, 
and recently pits of antimony and ochre are 
worked. 

Chios is one of the places which contended for 
the honour of giving birth to Homer. It formed 
in early times one of the most flourishing of the 
Ionian States, and contributed 100 ships to the 
Greek force defeated by the Persians in the sea- 
fight off hliletus (494 *I!.c.). After the Persian 
victoiy the torni and temples of Chios wore burnt 
and many of the people enslaved. In more recent 
times the island was taken by the Genoese (1340), 
apd by the Turks (1506), in whose hands it has 
since, except for a short inten’al, remained. It 
was conferred as private property on the sultana. 
After a long period of prosperityj Chios suffered a 
terrible blow during the war of Greek independence. 
A number of the Chiotes having in 1821 joined 
the revolted Samians, a Turkish Hoot and army in 
1822 indicted dreadful vengeance ; 25,000 Chiotes 
fell bj’ the sword, 47,000 were sold into slaveiy, 
and only some 5000 escaped. A second rising in 
1827 was likewise unsuccessful. Tile island has 
since been gradually recovering. 

Chip n ;if.s. See Brazii-iax Grass. 

Chipiniinic ( Tamias striains), a kind of squir- 
rel, common in North America. The genus in- 
cludes only a few species, often called Ground 
Squirrels, and distinguished from the common 
Scivrus by the possession of capacious cheek- 
pouches, by the longer snout but shorter tail and 
cars, by the constant absence of the first upper 
molars. They are pretty little animals, of active 
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di-po-hion, living in underground burrow.**, where 
they indulge to apiiarent cxcc.-i* tiicir mania for 


storing food. The food consists of nuts, seeds, and 
grain ; and the chipmunks plunder to no incon- 
siderable extent the fields of wheat and maize. 
They are, like many other rodents, very prolific, 
and keep up their population in spite of heaiw 
mortality in severe wintere and from the attacks of 
boj’s, carnivores, and birds of prey. Tamias asia- 
ticus, another American species, also occurs along 
the north-east of Europe and Asia. See Squirrf.l. 

Chipitcnliaiii, a municipal borough in ^Vilt- 
shire, on the Avon, here crossed by a bridge of 
twenty -two arches, 13 miles NE. of Bath. An 
ancient place, it was captured by the Danes from 
Alfred the Great in 878, and now consists chiefly of 
a long well-built street. It has a trade in cheese and 
other agiicultural produce, but its cloth manufac- 
tures have declined. It lost its last parliarn'entarj' 
member in 1885. Pop. (1841) 1875; (1881) 1352. 

Cliippctvay Incliniis (m-itten also Chippewa, 
Olchiptce, and Ojihheway), a numerous trioe of 
American Indians, belonging to tlic Algonquin 
stock, and now settled on a reservation in northern 
Minnesota, and in various districts of Canada. 

Cllippiilgt Norton, a small municipal borough 
in the North of O.xfordshire, 85 miles N\V. of Lon- 
don by rail, with woollen, tweed, and glove manu- 
factures. Pop. (1881) 4107. 

Cliippiii" Wycombe. See Wycojibe. 

Cliitliiicliiqiii Palm (Lcoj>oldi7iia Piassaha), 
the Piassaha of tlie north of Brazil, and one of the 
palms which yield the Piassaha (q.v.) fibre so ranch 
used for making bnishcs. 

Cliiqiiimn'Ia. a small town (pop. 6000) in the 
east of Guatemala, which gives name to a pro- 
vince, and to the ISTHMUS OF ChiquijiULA, with a 
breadth from the Gulf of Honduras to the Pacific 
of about 150 miles. 

Chiqilinqiiirti, the largest town in the depart- 
ment ofBoyacii, Colombia, near the Suarez, 30 miles 
W. of Tiinja, was an Indian place of pilgrimage 
before the conquest; and the Spaniards having 
found here a miraculous image of the Virgin, the 
church where this is preserved is now visited by 
some 00,000 pilgiims annually. Pop. 18,000. 

CIliqiiitos, or NaquiSoSeis (‘men’), an Indian 
stem of Bolivia, dwelling between the Paraguay 
and the Madeira. Bronze-coloured and well built, 
with large, round heads, low foreheads, and small 
bright eyes, they are cheerful, liospitablc, fond 
of music and dancing, but of a low -moralitv, 
and live (about 20,000 in all) in villages foniierly 
founded by the Jesuit.**. 

CIiiraTa, or Ciurett.v {Ophelia Chiva(a), an 
olliciiml plant belonging to the onlcr Gentiaiicm. 
It is a native of the mountains of the north of India. 
The whole plant is intensely bitter, and has been 
long used in its natii'c countrj' as a tonic and 
stomachic, as also by European practitioners in 
India as a febrifuge. 

Chiriqui, an administrative division of ^ the 
department of Panama, Colombia, adjoining^ Costa 
Rica. Area, 0500 so. m. ; pop. 43,000._ It Ls well 
wooded, and has ricli p.xstnragc, cs])ecially on the 
Atlantic coast, where the climate is veiy moiit 
The Cordilleras that occupy the iiiteiior reach iheir 
highest point in tiic volciuio of Chiriqnf (11,205 
feet). Cliief town, David. — On the north coast n- 
a spacious lagoon of the same name, with adcjitii 
of water for the largest shiji-, which receives an 
unimportant Bio Cliiriqui. 

Clilromancy. See Palmistry. 

CllliT’Oll, or ClIurROK, the most famqn** of the 
Centaurs (q.v.), son of Cronos ami Philyra, and 
husband of Nm’s or Clmriclo. He livecl_ on Mount 
IVlion, and uas fnmous for Ids skill in healing. 
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hunting, music, and prophecy. - The great Achilles 
and other heroes were his pupils. He died by being 
accidentally wounded by one of the poisoned arrows 
of his friend Hercules. 

Cliiroptera. See Bat. 

Cllirii,' or PInthalops {AntUope hodgsoni), a 
species of antelope, inhabiting the pine-forests 
and elevated open plains of Tibet, in regions border- 
ing on the snow-line. It is much larger than the 
chamois, bein" about five feet in length, and three 
feet high at tlie shoulder. The colour is reddish- 
fawn with some black. The chiru lives in gi-eat 
herds, and seems to exceed almost all the other 
gregarious ruminants in watchfulness against the 
approach of danger. They are said often to lie con- 
cealed in holes which they make for themselves 
among the stones. 

Cllislehurst, a village in Kent, 11 miles SE. of 
London. Sir Nicholas Bacon was a native. Camden 
Park estate (now built over) was the residence of 
Camden the antiquary. Napoleon III. died at 
Camden Place in 1873 •, his remains along with 
those of the Prince Imperial were removed to Fam- 
borongh in January 1888. There are an Orplianage 
and a Governesses’ Benevolent Institution here. 

ClliSAvick, a suburban parish of Middlesex, on 
the north bank of the Thames, 74 miles W. by S. of 
St Paul’s. Here are some charming old river-side 
houses (one of them William Morris’s home) ; 
here too are extensive market-gardens to supply 
London, and the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society. In the churchyard are Hogarth’s grave 
and Foscolo’s cenotaph ; and at tlie Duke of 
Devonshire’s beautiful villa, Chiswick House, died 
Fox and Canning. Pop. ( 1861 ) 6505 ; ( 1881 ) 
15,975. See an arUcle in Harper’s for August 1888. 

Cliitaldrug, the chief town of Chitaldnig 
district, Mysore, India, 126 miles NW. of Banga- 
lore, with manufactures of coarse blankets and 
cotton cloth. The military cantonments have been 
abandoned on account of their unhealthiness. Pop. 
(1881) 4271. — The district is the least populous m 
the Mysore State, in which it is distinguished for 
its low rainfall (10 to 25 inches) and arid, stony 
soil. Area, 4871 sq. m. Pop. (1871) 531,360; 

• (1881) 370,310— the decrease being due to the 
famine of 1876-78. 

Cllitin, the substance which forms most of the 
hard parts of jointed-footed animals (arthropods), 
such as crustaceans, insects, and spiders. It 
was discovered by Odier in 1823, but regarded 
erroneously as free from nitrogen ; rediscovered 
by Lassaigne in 1843; and since then recog- 
nised in all the four chief classes of arthropods 
and in some other types. Huxley has given 
an account of its formation in the crayfish. 
Cllitin has been demonstrated in many arthropods, 
also in the pen of cuttle-fishes (Mollusca), and 
in the stalk and shell of Lingula anatina, 9. 
brachiopod. Its presence is at least probable in 
many other cases. In arthropods it is not con- 
fined to forming the firm and often very hard 
exoskeleton, but occure internally in supporting 
plates, &c. among the tissues. In the crayfish 
it seems even to form the sheath of the strong 
ventral nerves. In arthropods the greater portion 
of the gut is formed as an intucking of the outer 
skin (ectoderm) from in front and behind, and the 
resulting portions known as fore- and hind-gut are 
also lined by this chitin, which frequently exhibit 
special internal thickenings for food-grinding pur- 
poses. The chitinons coating or cuticle is formed 
from underlying skin cells. In some cases the 
epidermic cells probably sweat it off after the 
manner of other secretions ; but Huxlej’ has shoyn 
in regard to the crayfish that the superficial portion 


of the cells undergoes a chitinons modification, 
being literally turned into chitin.- ' The outer 
coat of Crustacea is hardened by the addition of 
calcium carbonate or pbosphate, especially the 
former ; such calcareous hardening is very rare in 
insects, ,but copper has been demonstrated in some 
beetle cuticles. 

Chitin is an amorphous white substance. It 
contains nitrogen, but is free from sulphur. Its 
resistance to acids and alkalies is very gi-eat ; it is 
unaffected by digestive ferments, by water, hot or 
cold, by alcohol or ether. It may be dissolved by 
strong mineral acids (hydrochloric or sulphuric), 
and prejiared from the cleaned exoskeleton of a 
lobster, or better still from the pen of a squid. 
Chemically it is regarded as a derivative of carbo- 
hydrates, and may be split up into sugar and 
glycosamin. According to Ledderhose, its formula 
is CjsHjnNoOii) ; according to Sundwik, CgoHi^NgOjg 
+ toHjO. See Krukenberg, Vcrgleichcnd-physio- 
logische Vortreige (1886). 

Chiton, a genus of marine molluscs, type of an 
important sub-class which may be regarded as 
introductoiy to gasteropods. Unlike the lop-sided 
snails, the chitons are bilaterally symmetrical. 
The head is at the anterior end, the anus posterior ; 
the ‘foot’ occupies the whole of the ventral surface ; 
the heart, the gills, the excretoiy tubes, the genital 
ducts, all exhibit the same symmetiy. This marked 
contrast to the gasteropods proper is further sup- 
ported by the disposition of the two important 
nerve cords ( pedal and visceral ) which run parallel 
to one another along the body. In some forms 
there are numerous eyes, which occur, however, not 
on the head, but on the body. Another striking 
feature is the presence of a series of eight shell- 
plates along the back. On these and other grounds 
the chitons are separated from gasteropods proper, 
and established as a separate order, on which the 


Chiton elegans. 

name Polyplacopliora, alluding to the multiple 
shell-plates, has been bestowed. Nor is the order 
a small one. Of the genus Chiton alone over 400 
species have been recorded, and other smaller genera 
are also distinguished. The British S2)ecies_ are 
small ; those from warmer climates sometimes 
measure 3 to 4 inches in length. They are un- 
doubtedly representatives of a primitive type, and 
include numerous fossil fomis from the Silurian 
onwards. They are not, however, the simplest 
gasteropods, for a few other fonns, known it is 
true with less fullness, exhibit the same essential 
features in even simpler expression. These are (a) 
the Neomeniro, including the genera Neonienia 
and Proneomenia, and (6) the single genus Clia-to- 
demia. The systematic import of these last forms 
has been emphasised by Professor Hubrecht ( Quart. 
Jour. Micr. Set. 1882).' Along with the chitons they 
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fire usually gathered together into a special sub- 
class or class styled Isoplenra or Anipliineura, 
names referring to the equal-sided symmetry and 
to the double parallel nerve-cords. See Gastero- 
rODS; Haddon, Challenger Regmrt, xv. (18SG); 
Moseley, Quart. Jour. Mier. Set. xxv. (ISSG). 

Chitrdl, a small state under the supremacy of 
Cashmere, in the upper basin of the Kunar, or 
Kashkai-, a tributarj' of the Kabul River, and on the 
borders of Kafiristan. It is 6200 feet above sea- 
level. Major Riddulph, the first European to enter 
it, has described it in his Tribes of the Hindoo Koosk 
I Calcutta, 1880). 

Cliitf asoiig, or Islamabad ( ‘ residence of the 
faithful,’ a name conferred by the ^Moguls, rylio 
■captured it in 1GG5), a port of Bengal, 220 miles 
E. of Calcutta, on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal, and on the Kamaphuli River, about 12 miles 
ifrom its mouth. The touTi is very scattered, built 
entirely on a number of small, steep hills, and is 
notorious for the prevalence of malaria. Formerly 
jin important centre of trade under the Portuguese, 
Avith one of the best ports in India, it has recently 
Togained much of the commerce it lost with the rise 
of Calcutta; and in the year 1881-82 its trade was 
larger than ever before, the inland imports and 
exports being valued at fG]2,G92, and the sea-borne 
trade at f 1,SSG,34G. The principal imports are salt 
and European goods, the chief exports rice, tea, 
and jute. Pop. (1881) 20,969. — The district of the 
same name, or which the town is the capital, is a 
long naiTOW strip of countiy lying between the 
Bay of Bengal and the hill tracts of Chittagong 
and Arakan, with an area of 25G7 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1881) of 1,132,341, two-thirds Mohammedans, 
jlost of the local traffic is by the rivers and 
numerous canals or creeks, the latter being one 
of thc_ causes of the unhealthiiicss of the district, 
in which cholera is endemic, and ovciy fonn of 
malarious disease constantly at work. — (ihittagong 
also gives name to a division— urea., 12,118 sq. m. ; 
pop. ( 1881 ) 3,574,048 — and to the hill district to the 
oast — area, 5419 sq. m. ; pop. 101,597, three-fourths 
Buddhists— from whose forests a large proportion 
■of the government elephants are obtained. 

Cliittngoiigi Wood, a name somewhat vaguely 
used by eabinetmakcr.s, is usually the wood of 
Chickrassia iabulans, a tree of tfie oixlor Cedre- 
lacea?, a native of the mountainous countries to the 
■c.ast of Bengal. In .some parts of India it is called 
Cedar or Bastard Cedar, names, however, which 
are also given to other kinds of wood. It is much 
valued in India, and is used like mahogany ; it is 
often beautifully veined and mottled. 

cilittlin, or Kittim, in the Old Testament, is 
■usually identified with Cypnis. See also IIittjtes. 

Cliltlor' (‘little town’), a to-vra of India, the 
headquarters of North Arcot district, on the Poini, 
100 iitilas IV. of ^Iadrn.s. Pop. 6S09. 

Chilian, tlie name of several places in Italv, the 
lnrgc.st being Cliii’SA SCLAFAXI, a town of Sicily, 
31 miles SSIV. of Palermo, with oil, fruit, and 
-sumach cultivation. Pop. 0874. 

Cliiiisi, a town of Central Italy, 102 miles 
KNIV. of Rome by rail, with a population of 1824, 
stands on an olive-clad eminence in the Val di 
Chiana, not far from the small Lago di (7hiusi. In 
ancient tiurcs, under the name of Clusium, it was 
one of the twelve republics of Etruria, and the resj. 
•lenco of I’orsenna (q.v.). IVhen It.aly wa,s over- 
run by the barbarians, it fell into decay, the whole 
valley was depopulated, and became the pestilential 
pool de-scrilicd by Dante. Since the improvement 
of the coun*c of the Chiana (q.v.), Cbiusi has begun 
to flourish again along with the whole district. 
But it is in connection uith the discoverv of 


Etruscan antiquities that the place is chiefly heard I 
of. Within this centuiy immense quantities of 
these remains have been found in the neighbour- 
hood in the mottoes that served the ancient Etrus- 
cans as tonibs. They consist chiefly of sun-dried 
black earthenware vases, oniaments, relievos, and 
carved stonework, and are preserved in the museums 
at Chiusi and Florence. See Liverani, Lc Cata- 
combe di Chiusi (1872). 

Chivalry (Fr. chevalcne,lroraehevalicr, ‘ahoi-se- 
man’), a social aiTangenient of medieval life in 
(Christian Europe, of which knighthood formed a 
central feature. It included everything relating to 
martial accornplishnients, and the relation between 
vassal and lord, then the chief bond of society. 
AVith regard to the position of the female sex and 
domestic life, it developed sentiments and manners 
which had a powerful and salutary efiect.on modern 
society, although it is tnie that the high ideal 
standard of piiiitv of morals which it cultivated 
was not always fulty exemplified in the lives of 
tliose ■who rvere tr.ained under its influence. Though 
closely connected with feudalism, its genu has by 
some writer's been traced to a mucli earlier age ; and 
analogies have been pointed out between the doc- 
trines of Boethius’s Consolations of Philosophg and 
the ideas contained in the Testament of Love. See 
Feudal System, Kxight. 

In English Law, Chivalry is used to mean the 
tenure of lands by Knight’s Service, which might 
be general or special, according as the tenarrt was 
bound to perform to the king or superior military 
service generally, or some particular service. 

The Court of Chivalry was a inilitaiy court 
established by Edward III., of which the Earl 
Marshal and tire Lord High Constable were judges. 
It tried military offences, and decided questions of 
pei-spnal honour, questions as to coat-armour and 
the like; and sat for the last time in 1737. 

Cliivasso. a town of Northern Italy, on the 
Po, 18 miles NE. of Turin by rail, rvith trade in 
cattle and corn. Its fortifications were destroyed 
in 1804 by the French. Pop. 4375. 

Cliivc, or Cira (Allium schcv)ioprasum), a plant 
of the same genus with the leek and onion (see 
Allium), a perennial, 4 to 1 foot in height, wHh 
very small, fiat, clustered bulbs, increasing by its 
bulbs so ns to form dense tuft.«. The leaves arc 
tubular, cylindrical-tapering, radical, nearly ns long 
as the almost leafless flowering-stem, 'wliich is 
terminated by a hemispherical, many-flowered, not 
bulbifcrous ximbel of bluish red, or, moic rarely, 
fIc.sh-coloured llowere. Tlie stamens are_ included 
witliin the perianth. This rather pretty little plant 
grows wild on the banks of rivers, in mni'shy or 
occa-sionally flooded places, and in roclcy pastures in 
the middle latitudes of Europe and Asia, as also 
in the far north of North America. It is a rare 
native of Britain, being only recorded with certainty 
from sonxe localities iii Cornwall and Northumber- 
land. In some of the mountainous distriefs of 
Europe a variety is found, larger and stronger in 
all its parts, and with flowering-stems more leafy. 
Chives — the name is generally used in the plural — 
arc commonly cultivated in kitchcn-ganlens, often 
ns an edging for ))lot.s, and are used for flnvourijig 
soups and dishes, and in salads. Their piopertie.s 
arc vci-y similar to those of the onion. The part 
used is' the young leaves, which bear repeated 
cuttings in the se.ason. Tlie bulbs also arc by sonic 
used in preference to onions for pickling, their 
flavour being considered more delicate. I'or tins 
puqiose the chimps of bulbs are broken U]> in 
autumn or e.arly winter, and planted in well-manured 
ground, in lines four or five inches apart, but stand- 
ing nlmo--t close in line. In this way they become 
larger and more succulent by tlic following autumn, 
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■when they are lifted for -use, the largest only being 
taken, and the smaller replanted for a future crop. 

Cliizerots and Burins form one of those 
peculiar races in France that live isolated in the 
midst of the rest of the population, and are despised 
and hated bj' their neighbours. They are found in 
the arrondissement of Bourg-en-Bresse, in the depart- 
ment of Ain ; and the communes of Sermoyer, 
Arhigny, Boz, and Ozan belong to them. Accord- 
ing to tradition, they are descended from the 
Saracens. Although industrious and prosperous, 
thej’’ are held in the utmost contempt and detest- 
ation by their peasant neighbours, often themselves 
indolent and destitute. They are looked upon as 


indolent and destitute. Thej' are looked upon as 
covetous and malicious, and scarcely -would the 
daughter of a small farmer or ■well-to-do daj’- 
labourer become the -wife of one of them, so that 
they mostly many among themselves. From time 
immemorial, they have been field-labourers, cattle- 
dealers, butchers, and the like. Many of them are 
vei-y good-looking, the young women in particu- 
lar being handsome and clear-complexioned, with 
large black eyes. See Michel, Histoire dcs Races 
Mauditcs de la France ct de I’Esnaqne (2 vols. Paris, 
1847). 

Chladui, Ernst Florens Friedrich, founder 
of the science of acoustics, was born at Wittenberg, 
November 30, 1756. He studied law in his native 
place, and also in Leijizig, where, in 1782, he was 
made Doctor of Laws. Chladni ultimately aban- 
doned juridical studies altogether, devoted his 
mind to natural science, and being acc^uainted with 
music, was led to observe that the laws of sound 
were by no means so well established as those of 
other branches of physics. He therefore began to 
apply his knowledge of mathematics and physics to 
acoustics, and travelled for ten years (after 1802) 
through Germany, Holland, France, Italy, Russia, 
and Denmark, giving lectures on the subject, which 
were very successful. He died in Breslau, April 4, 
1827. Chladni’s writings include works on the 
theory of sound (1787), and on acoustics (1802 and 
1817), on meteors (1820), and on the improving of 
musical instruments. There is a Life by Melde 
(1866). See Sound. 

Clllailiydo'nlioriis, a rare and peculiar mam- 
mal of the sloth and ant-eater oi-der (Edentata); 
in its general features resembling the Armadillos, 
but unique in the character of its skin armour. 






Pichiciago ( Chlamydophorus trimcalus ). 

The head and trunk are covered by about twenty 
movable cross bands of quadrangular horny (slightly 
bony) plates. These form an overhanging dorsal 
shield, attached to the body onlj' along the middle 
line of the back. Tbe hind parts are protected bj’ 
the abrupt occurrence of a strong upright bonj' 
shield attached to the hip-girdle. The short tail, 
which is broadened out into a trowel shape, and 
tucked in between the legs, is protected by homy 
plates, as are also the dorsal portions of the short, 
clawed limbs. The rest of the body is covei-ed with 


long silky hair. There are 8 teeth on each side 
above, and 8-9 below. The eyes and earn are 
inconspicuous. C. truncatus (the Pichieiago) is a 
bun-owing animal, living ‘in the sandy plains of 
the western part of the Argentine Republic.’ Dur- 
ing the day it keeps to its burrow, and is little 
known. It is 5 or 6 inches in length, with white 
hair and pinkish scales. C. rctusa, from Bolivia, 
is larger, and the dorsal shield has a wider attach- 
ment to the body. See Ant-eater, Armadillo, 
Edentata, Sloth. 

Ohlainydosaiirus, the Frilled Lizard of Aus- 
tralia, is a lizard -with an extraordinary fiilled 
membrane attached to the hinder part of the head, 
neck, and chest, and covering its shoulders. This 
lies in plaits when at rest, but is expanded when 
the animal, which may be three feet long, is irri- 
tated or friglitened. It is akin to the Iguanidse. 

Clilamys, a short light mantle, worn as an 
outer garment by ancient Greek youths, and some- 
times adopted, even at an early period, by par- 
ticular Romans, as by L. Scipio and Sulla. A 
common way of arranging it was to pass one of 
its shorter sides round the neck, fastening the two 
comei-s with a clasp or buckle, and allowing the 
longer part to hang down behind as far as the 
knees. 

Clilopicki, Joseph, a Polish soldier and patriot, 
was bom in Galicia in 1771. Entering the amiy 
early, he took part in the first insurrection of the 
Poles, next entered the French service, and served 
with gi-eat credit under Napoleon in Ital 5 ’-, 
Eylau and Friedland, in Spain, and next at 
Smolensk and Moskwa. After the taking of Paris 
by the allies in 1814, he led back to Poland the 
remains of the Polish troops who had fought under 
Bonaparte, and was well received by the Emperor 
Alexander, who made him a general of division. 
When the second insurrection of the Poles broke 
out in 1830, Clilopicki, who foresaw the hopeless 
nature of the attempt, was forced against his will 
to be dictator, but after six weeks of contentious 
opposition from the hot-headed and rashly extreme 
patriotic party, he resigned his office. But with a 
heroism all the more heroic that he knew too well 
the cause was hopeless, he re-entered the Polish 
army as a simple soldier, and fought with reckless 
bi-aveiy at Wawre and Grochow. Severely wounded 
in one engagement, he retired to Cracow, where he 
died 30th September 1854. (The name is pro- 
nounced Chlopitzki.) 

Chloral (triekloraldehydc) is a limpid, colour- 
less, oily liquid, with a peculiar penetrating odour, 
and is formed when anhydrous alcohol is acted on 


by dry chlorine gas. It dissolves sulphur, phos- 
phorus, bromine, and iodine, and is closely allied 
to Aldehyde (q.v.). Chloral combined with one 
equivalent of water forms chloral hydrate, a white 
cp’stalline substance, with a pungent odour and a 
bitter taste, to which the name chloral is commonly 
though inconectly applied. Chloi-al was discovered 
by Liebig in 1831, and investigated by Dumas ; the 
chloral hydrate was first used as an anesthetic and 
hypnotic by Liebreich in 1869. The chief action 
of a moderate dose of chloral ( 15 to 30 grains ) is 
the production of sleep, closely resembling natural 
sleep, and usually sound and refreshing. It has 
also a marked effect in quieting excitement, as in 
insanity or delirium ; and in relaxing spasm, and 
checking conrulsions and allied conditions. Its 
action as an anresthetic is veiy capricious and 
uncertain ; medicinal doses sometimes relieve pain 
completely, but much more often fail to do so. It 
lessens the force of the heart’s action, and in large 
doses greatly reduces the temperature of the body ; 
and to these effects the fatal results that sometimes 
follow its administration are chiefiy due. As a 
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hypnotic it is most valuable in cases where opium 
or morphia is dangerous or undesirable (in children, 
in disease of the kidneys), and where sleeplessness 
is combined with excitement (delirium of fevers, 
delirium tremens, insanity); but it may be em- 
ployed in many other cases ■until advantage. In 
tetanus (lockjaw), and other diseases attended by 
convulsions, it is often of gi-eat value. It acts as 
an antidote in poisoning by sti^’chnia and Calabar 
bean. It must be emploj-ed irith the greatest 
caution, or not at all where there is any reason to 
suspect weakness of the heart, or embarripsmcnt 
of the circulation from any other cause; in such 
cases dangerous symptoms are very readily jiroduced 
by it. lien habitually employed to procure sleep, 
it is generally less hurtful than opium ; but some- 
times ‘profound melancholy and enfeeblement of 
the will, muscular lassitude, inability to sleep 
without the drug,’ and other untoward symptoms 
(called collcctivelj' c/iloralism) re.sult, and only 
disappear when its use is discontinued. Moreover, 
fatal accidents from its indiscriminate use are far 
from uncommon. Poisoning by chloral should be 
treated by keeping the patient warm, attempting 
to rouse him, administering coffee and small doses 
of strychnia or atropia. 

M'h'en chloral hydrate is treated with caustic 
potash, pure chlorofomi is obtained ; but owing to 
the expense, this process has not come into use in 
Great Britain. It has been supposed that its 
anrcsthetic property is the result of a similar 


anrcsthetic property is the result of a similar 
formation of ciiloroform in the blood, but no 
evidence of this is forthcoming. 

Cllloranflia'cCcC, a small group, chiefly tropi- 
cal, allied to the peppers, aromatic and stimulant. 
Chloranihm iuconspicttus is the Chu-lan of the 
Chinese, who use it for perfuming teas. 

Chloric Acid* HClOj, is the acid correspond- 
ing to the lijmethetical oxide of chlorine, repre- 
sented by the formula CIjOj. It is a.sjwupy liquid, 
with faint chlorine odoiir and acid reaction. A 
piece of paper dipped into it becomes charred and 
takes fire, and it is instantly decomposed by con- 
tact with organic matter, 'in itself it is not of 
much importance, but it fonns a cla«s of salts 
called chlorates, one of which at least is well 
known. Chlorate of potash, KClOj, is an article 
of commercial value, and may be prepared by pa.ss- 
ing chloripc into a solution of caustic potash, heat- 
ing the liquid, and crvstallising out the salt. It 
forms pearly plate.s, wliich, when lieated, melt and 
give off oxygen in abundance. So also when 
throwTj on red-hot charcoal, oxygen is given ofl’, 
and violent deflagration ensue.s'. On account of 
this property it is used in the preparation of 
coloured fire.s, but its u.se is not unattended with 
danger, owing to their tendency to sjiontaneous 
combustion and its explosive properties when 
triturated with sulphur. Mixed cautiously witli 
amoqihous phosphorus, previously moistened ■tvitli 
alcohol, it forms a mixture which, when diy, ex- 
plodes if tapped with a pencil. Thi.s mixture is 
employed in the manufacture of some kinds of 
matche.s, which give aslight explosion when stnrek. 
If a crystal of chlorate of j)otash bo filaced on a 
pii'ce of paper saturated with turjientine, and a 
drop^ of sulphuric acid added, it causes the in- 
Haming of tho_ t;irjicntino with explosive rapidity. 
The chlorate is al-o used in medicine, and in a 
ciimprp'sod fonn has become a popular remed%’ in 
certain forms of sore throat. 

Cliloriinctry is- the procc-ss of estimating the 
propoition of ‘available chlorine’ in Bleacliing 
I’owdcr (q.v.), vhicb m.ay vajy from 20 to -10 per 
cent. I'he term nvolta'hk applies only to that 
l>ortion of ihi* chlorine which is easily liberated, 
ami which takes p.ait in the blc.aching jtrocess. 


Chlorine, which is present as chloride, as in chlo- 
ride of calcium, CaCl,, has no bleaching power, and 
is not estimated by chlorimetrj-. 

The process is one of imlumetric analysis, and 
the apparatus used is similar to that described in 
the article on Analysis (q.v.). There axe several 
practical methods of chlonmetry, all based on the 
principle of measming the oxidising power of the 
bleaching powder. 'This is amved at by making 
a solution containing a definite amount of pure 
sulphate of iron, areenious acid, or other sub-stance 
capable of being oxidised, running in the solution 
of bleaching iiowder veiy slowly, and then by 
suitable tests detennining the exact point when 
oxidation has taken place. By calculation the 
amount of ‘ available clilorine ’ is at once obtained. 
Where substances other than bleaching powder 
are under examination, slight modifications of the 
process may be necessaiy. 

Chlorine (sym. Cl ; atom. wt. 35'5; Gr. chloros, 
‘pale gieen ’) is a non-mctallic element discovered 
by Scheele in 1774, and named by him dephloqisti- 
cated marine air. Afterwards, .in 1810, Davy 
proved it to be an elementary body, and gave it the 
name -whicli it now beai-s. In nature it is always 
found in a state of combination. United with 
sodium, Na, it oecurs very largely as the chloride 
of Sodium, NaCl — common salt — in the ocean ; in 
large beds, as rock-salt; in all natural waters, 
includiirg even rain-water; in clays, soils, lime- 
stone ; in volcanic inci'ustations ; and in the_ vege- 
table and animal kingdoms. The preparation of 
raseous chlorine by its liberation, directly or in- 
directly, from conrmon salt, has been fully described 
under ‘BLEACiiigG PoirDER, which is the form in 
which chlorine is prepared and employed commer- 
cially. For experimental purposes the gas may 
be received in jars filled with ■warn •\vater at the 
pneumatic trough, when the chlorine rises into the- 
par, and displaces the water. When thus obtained 
It is a yellowish-green gas with a peculiar and 
suffocating odour, is not combustible, and is a verj' 
feeble supporter of ordinarj’ combustion. A lighted 
candle placed in it burns ■\vith a verj’ smoky flame, 
owing to the hydrogen of the oil alone burning, while 
the carbon is' liberated. Several of the metals, 
such as antimony, copper, and arsenic, in a fine 
state of division, or in the condition of thin leaves, 
at once become red hot, and bum when introduced 
into the gas. A piece of thin paper soaked in 
tuiq>cniine likewise bursts into flame. Chlorine _i.= 
a very heavy gas, nearly 21 times heavier than air, 
its Specific gravity being 2 '470 (air = I'OOO) ; it is 
soluble in cold water to the extent of two voluincs 
of clilorine in one of water, and yields a solution 
resembling the gas in colour, odour, and other 
properties. The principal proportic.s of chlorine 
are those of a bleacher of cotton and lipcn (sec 
Bleaching) and a most powerful Disinfectant 
(q.v.). The gas can be condensed by pressure and 
cold into a transparent dark greenish-yellow limpid 
liquid, with a specific gravity of 1'330 (water 
= I’OOO), which also possesses lileaching properties 
and a most powerful odour. On the animal system 
chlorine acts, in veiv minute quantity, by produc- 
ing a sensation of warmtli in the rc-spimtorj- 


workmen in chemical manufactories, who_ get 
accustomed to the chlorine in small quantifies, 
arc gcncrall.v stout — at least, lay on fat — but com- 
plain of acidit.v in the stomach, which they correct 
j h.y taking chalk, and also sufler from the corrosion 
j of their teeth, which arc oaten .away to stumjH. 

I Tiio antidotes to the evil effects of the introdiietiori 
I of ohlorine into the lungs are the inhalation of the 
•' vajvnnr of water, alcohol, ether, or chlorofonu : but 
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the latter two should never be resorted to except 
under medical supeiwision. 

Chlorine forms ulth other substances a veiy 
large number of chemical compounds. Mixed ■witli 
hydrogen in equal volumes, and exposed to sunlight 
or flame, union takes place with explosive energy, 
and hydrochloric acid, HCl, is produced. Tli'is^ 
acid forms an extensive class of salts called chlorides 
(see Hydeochloric Acid), but many of these 
may be produced by the direct combination of 
chlorine with the metals, as in the experiments 
described above. Chlorine replaces other elements 
or groups of atoms in organic compounds, forming 
chloro-derivatives. In combination with carbon and 
hydrogen it forms many substances, among which 
Chloroform (q.v.) is perhaps chief. Chlorine forms 
with oxygen a series of oxygen acids — viz. Hypo- 
chlorous, HCIO; Chlorous, HClOo; Chloric, HC'lOj; 
and Perchloric Acid, HClOj ; the more important 
of which are referred to under separate heads. 

Chlorite (Gr. chloros, ‘green’)', or Ripidolite, 
an abundant mineral, consisting of silica, alumina, 
magnesia, and protoxide of iron, in somewhat 
variable proportions. It is of a green colour, and 
occurs now and again crystallised in minute hexa- 
gonal plates, or in aggi-egates of small leaflets, 
either singly or disposed in radial groups, which are 
scattered over the joint-suifaces of certain rocks, 
or may occur hi a thin incrustation upon other 
minerals. It is rather soft, and is easily broken 
or scratched ivith a knife. Before the blowpipe it 
is with difficulty fused on thin edges. It is readily 
distinguished from talc by yielding water in a closed 
tube. There are several other minerals included 
with ripidolite under the ‘chlorite group’ which 
are with difficulty distinguished from ripidolite and 
from each other. Chlorite enters largely into the 
formation of certain schistose rocks (e.g. Chlorite- 
schist, q.v.), and is common as a decomposition- 
product after such minerals as mica, augite, honi- 
'olende, and garnet. 

Clllorite*SCliist, a green schistose rock, in 
which chlorite is abumlant in foliated plates, 
usually blended with minute grains of quartz, and 
often with felspar, mica, talc, or magnetite. 

Cllloritic Marl, a thin bed of white or pale- 
yellow marl, sometimes indurated, containing dark- 
green glauconitic gi'ains, phosphatic nodules, and 
iron pyrites. It belongs to the Cretaceous system, 
coming between the Upper Greensand and Chalk 
Marl. It is characterised by the abundance of 
Scaphites wqiialis, a species of ammonites. It is 
confined to the southera districts of England 
occupied by the Cretaceous rocks. 

Clllorotlync is a patent medicine of con- 
siderable popularity, invented by Dr James Collis 
Browne (1819-84), but largely imitated by various 
chemists. It contains opium, chloroform, prussic 
acid, and probably Indian hemp, and is flavoured 
with sugar and peppermint. As it is apt to 
separate into two liquids on standing, it should 
never be taken unless it has previously been well 
shaken ; and as, in taking a dose of chlorodyne, the 
patient swallows an unknown quantity of three 
or four of the deadliest poisons with which_ we are 
acquainted, it is always advisable to begin with 
small doses. It is unquestionably a compound 
which sometimes succeeds in allaying pain and 
inducing sleep when opiates have failed ; but 
whether a physician is justified in recommending 
a remedy with the composition of which he is iin- 
acqiiainted is a doubtful question. To meet this 
difficulty the Medical Council, in the 1885 edition 
of the British Pharniacopcoia, have introduced tlie 
tincture of chloroform and morphia, which practi- 
cally represents chlorodyne. Five to fifteen drops 
is the average dose. 


Cliloroforiiii CHClj, was discovered as a 
chemical curiosity about the same time ( 1831 ) by 
Guthrie in America, Liebig in Germany, and 
Soubeiran in France. Soon, however, its pro- 
perties as a stimulant when taken internally 
attracted attention, and when in 1847 it was 
brought into prominent notice as an anresthetic by 
Sir James Simpson, it was at once recognised as 
one of the most valuable contributions of chemical 
science to suffering humanity. See Anaesthesia. 

Chloroform is composed of 12 parts of carbon, 
1 part of hydrogen, and 106^ parts of chlorine. It 
may be produced in several waj's, but in this 
conntiy at least the process by which it is obtained 
from bleaching powder is the only one adopted 
on the large scale. The materials employed are 
bleaching powder, alcohol, and water. The'bleach- 
ing powder and water are mixed together to form 
a thin cream, the alcohol added, and the whole 
placed in a capacious still, connected with suitable 
condensing apparatus. On the application of heat 
the contents rapidly froth up, and even though 
the external application of heat be stopped, the 
chemical action is so violent that the chloroform 
distils over rapidly along with water and any 
excess of alcohol. As so obtained it is verjrimpure, 
and requires to be carefully treated with sulphuric 
acid, and then redistilled before it is fit for 
ansesthetic purposes. Pure chlorofonn is a limpid, 
mobile, colourless, volatile liquid, with a character- 
istic odour, and a powerful sweetish taste. When 
diluted with alcohol it enters into the composition 
of artificial fruit-essences, to which it gives a 
flavour akin to that of ripe apples. It is a very 
heavy liquid, its specific gravity being about I'SOO 
(water = FOOD), and as it does not readily mix 
with or dissolve in water, it falls to the bottom 
when poured into a vessel of that liquid, forming 
a distinct layer. Chloroform is readily miscible 
with alcohol and ether, and it dissolves camphor, 
amber, giitta-percha, wax, black and red sealing- 
wax, iodine, and bromine, as well as stiychnine 
and other alkaloids. It dissolves a small propor- 
tion of water, being also slightly soluble in that 
liquid. Chloroform is not combustible in the 
ordinarj^ sense of the tenn, but when its vapour is 
brought in contact with flame it burns, imparting 
a green tint to it, and irritating fumes are pro- 
duced. Pui'e chlorofoi-m is not met with in 
commerce owing to the readiness with which it 
decomposes when exposed to light. In order to 
prevent this a small proportion of alcohol is added, 
tlie specific gravity being thus reduced from 1 'SOO 
to I ’497. When evaporated on the hand no 
disagreeable odour should be noticeable, and when 
shaken with sulphuric acid only a veiy slight 
discoloration of the acid (due to the small pro- 
portion of alcohol) should result. Besides its 
anresthetic properties, which are elsewhere dis- 
cussed (see ANiESTHESlA), chloroform is used in 
medicine both externally and intemallj’. When 
applied to the skin or any of the mucous mem- 
branes it acts as a powerful initant, producing a 
burning sensation, and on this account it is of 
value as an application in rheumatism, lumbago, 
and neuralgia. As an application to a decayed 
tooth its action is twofold, as a stimulant and 
counter-irritant locally, and also to a partial extent 
as an anresthetic. Taken internallj', diluted with 
alcohol, it is a powerful stimulant, and readily 
produces a species of intoxication. It is by some 
habitually taken as ri narcotic luxurj-. As chloric 
ether, a product distilled from bleaching powder, 
and containing chloroform, it entei-s into the com- 
position of cough mixtures, pick-me-ups, &c. 

Chlorophyll, as its name implies, is Imf-grcen, 
the ordinary colouring matter of vegetation. Micro- 
scopic examination of plant tissues shows it some- 
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times to tinge the whole protoplasm of the cell 
( though never the cell sap ). JIuch more generally, 
liowever, it is collected into definite bodies, the 
so-called chlorophyll granules, or less frequently, as 
in some of the lower algse, anan^ed in starlike 
masses (Zygnema) or spiral bands (Spirogyra). A 
brief immersion of the specimen in alcohol suffices 
to dissolve out the chlorophyll, and leave the form 
of the chlorophyll bodies unaltered ; _and_ the solu- 
tion may then be conveniently studied in a_ fresh 
state, as it gradually fades on keeping. It is of _a 
deep rich green by transmitted, but of cliaracteristic 
deep red colour by reflected light ; in a word, is 
higlily fluorescent. The absorption-spectrum is 
quite* characteristic ; yet the complex nature of the 
substance is strong^ argued for on the ground of 
the following experiment. Shake up the alcoholic 
solution with benzol, and when the two fluids have 
had time to separate, we find the green to have 
disappeared. The lighter alcohol above is now of a 
strongly yellow hue, while the subjacent benzol is 
of a distinctly bluish gi'cen. To these colouring 
matters the names XcmthophyU and Ci/anophyll are 
commonly given. While their separate spectra are 
quite characteristic, their combined spectrum seems 
to re.store that of chlorophyll. The latter sub- 
stance resembles the hlue-green colouring matter of 
some of the lowest alg.Tj ( Oscillatoria, S:c.), while 
the yellow substance recalls that of manj' buds 
and flowers. Others, however, maintain that these 
sub-sUmces are really the result of a destnictive 
decomposition of tnie chloronhvll ; while Gautier 
has even prepared green needle-like crystals which 
he regards as chlorophyll in a pure state. The 
chemical coinpo.sition of chlorophyll is also a matter 
of considerable difficulty, both on account of its 
own easy decomposability, and its being necessarily 
accompaiiied by other extractive substances ; thus 
the question of' the presence or absence of iron has 
been muclj debated, a matter which seems to in- 
dicate variability of composition. Tliis is further 
borne out by the labours of spectroscopists. Thus 
in addition to the familiar well-defined analogous 
colouring matters which characterise re.spectively 
the hlue-grccn alga?, the brown and the red (see 
.SE.VWEED.S), rcsearclies such as those of Sorby and 
others seem to indicate a number of varieties too 
numerous even for enumeration. This varietal 
range, however, may best be approaclied after 
considering the conditions in which chlorophyll is 
formed. Of the chemical factors little can be said 
save that the presence of iron in tlie soil seems to 
be quite indispensable ; the physical conditions 
are, however, simpler. 

A suflicient temperature is necessaiy to the for- 
mation of chlorophyll ; for seedlings from 4° to 8° C. 
b(>itig .a minimum, while the proce.'s is .said to take 
jdace most rapidly, on the average, at about .35° C. 
The most important condition is.liowever, the pres- 
ence of liglit ; with rare exceptions, plants cannot 
form any chlorophyll in darkness. Tlie blanching 
of cclciy or leeks is a familiar instance of this, of 
conversely, the green coating acquired by a potato- 
tuber where it happens to luive been den*ndcd of its 
covering of c.arth. Shoots fonued in darkness form 
colouring matter indeed, hut only of a pale-yellow 
hue, the so-eallcd ciioltn ; after a verj’ brief exposure 
to light, especiallv if direct sunshine, chlorophyll 
np]ioars, apparently by direct transfonnation of the 
former. The other colouring matters of jdanfs 
arc sometimes in protoplasm granules (chromo- 
phists), but more frequently also in solution in flic 
saji ; and these frequently are ]iresent in such abuiid- 
nnee, especially in the epidermis, iStc., as to mask 
the chlorojdiyll altogether, as happens especially in 
-SO many of our hothouse plants with dworative 
le.ayes. The general teiideney of research is to 
indicate that all the phenomena of plant colour 


seem intimately connected until what we may tenn 
the general life-history of clilorophj’ll. Thus the 
yellows and reds of young shoots and leaves in 
spring may be inteiqneted as having some relation 
to the development of chlorophyll, if not absolutely 
stages of the process ; while the same suggestion 
arises with regard to the colouring mattei-s of 
flowere, which are similarly to be regarded as 
imperfectly vegetative shoots, although in this c.isc 
through the onset of the reproductive function, 
instead of merely bj' reason of immaturity. Finallv 
also with regard to the autumnal hues, in whicli 
the chlorophyll pigment seems to be disintegrating 
tlirough colour-stages analogous to those of its 
evolution in spring, or of its arrestment in the 
flower. In favour of such a view evidence is forth- 
coming^ from either end of the vegetable kingdom. 
Thus Cienkowsky has shown that in the case of 
certain unicellular alga;, which like the common 
Protococcus of rain-water, possess red pigment as 
well as green when passing into the resting stage, 
the quantity of red may' be increased in proportion 
as autumnal conditions are reproduced bj' artificially 
lowering the temperature, and vice vcisil. The 
same experiment maj’ be made with the common 
Sempeiwivums, Sedums, &c., whose leaves become 
more or less red in autumn or winter; those of 
Thuja (Arbor Yitw) similarly become brownish, 
but recover themselves in spring. Among almost 
all cultivated plants, variegated varieties tend to 
arise, that is to say, we have certain cell-areas of 
the leaf-parenchym'a destitute of chlorophyll. The 
conditions of tfiis arc obscure (see YAniEGATED 
PlAXTS ) ; but it is noteworthy that this loss of 
chlorophyll may also take place in lower plants,^ so 
that there is considerable ground for regarding 
•at least many apparent fungi as simply alga; whicli 
have degenerated in this respect through parasit- 
ism. Phanerogamous parasites like Toothwort 
(q.v.) or Dodder (q.v.) similarly become almost 
completely blanched. 

Chlorophyll apparently identical with that of 
green parts of plants, can be experimentally de- 
monstrated in the tissues of certain animals ; and 
.although this has in many cases heen'’'srioU"n to he 
due to the presence of symbiotic algm (see Sym- 
niosis), there remain cases — e.g. Hydra riridis, 
&c., and at the veiy least Paramweimn viridc, in 
which we have undeniably intrinsic chlorophyll, 
and this of truly vegetable function. 

The development of our knowledge avith respect 
to the functions of chlorophyll is still far froiii com- 
plete, and may in any case be more conveniently 
treated under 'Leaf and Vegetable Physiology 
(q.v.) ; suffice it therefore to state hero the demen- 
tary and e.^sential fact that its ])rcsencc is in every 
case constantly a.ssociatcd with the process of 
assimilation, or elaboration of now products hv help 
of the energy of sunlight, upon which the continued 
nutrition of the green plant depends ; and of which 
the formation of .starch with tlecompositiou of car- 
bonic .anhydride and disengagement of o.xygen are 
the most olnioiis chcmic.al results. A fuller accoutjt 
of the state of knowledge and opinion upon this 
portion of the subject will be found in the articlc.s 
referred to, 

Chlorop.s. See Conx Ply.- 

Cliloro'.'ii,'; (Gr. cldOros, ‘ pale green ’), a peculiar 
form of aniemia or bloodlessness, common in young 
women, and connected with the disorders incident 
to the critical iieriod of life. It has been called the 
green sicJcncss, from the peculiar diug.v greenish- 
yellow hue of the complexion ; the green colour, 
however, i.s not always pie-scnt. Tlie disease^ i.s 
attcmlcd with vcr\- great debility, and often with 
breathlc'sucss, palpitation, and other di-'lie-sing 
or even alanning symptoms. In a few c.i-scs it i-s 
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associated with imperfect development of the largei- 
arteries, and is then incurable ; but in tlie vast 
majority of cases it yields readily to treatment 
unless complicated with some other disease. The 
principal means to be employed are air, exercise, 
often salt-water baths, with a nutritious and 
rather stimulating diet, and purgatives if required ; 
together with such special remedies as are adapted 
for restoring deficient secretions, and bringing the 
entire female system of organs into a natural 
condition ; but above all, large doses of iron, 
continued for some weeks or months. The tend- 
ency to chlorosis is often hereditary, and relapses 
are veiy apt to take place. For Chlorosis in plants, 
see Plants (Diseases of). 

Clioate, Rufus, a scholarly American lawyer, 
born in Essex, Massachusetts, 1st October 1799, 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1819, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1823. He sat in congress from 1830 
to 1834, when he settled in Boston. Here his 
singular eloquence' rapidl5' advanced him to the 
place of leader of the Massachusetts bar ; indeed, 
it has been claimed for him that he was the most 
eminent advocate New England, or even America, 
has produced. After a term in the United States 
senate, 1841-45, he returned to his profession ; in 


S ublished at Boston in 1862. See Neilson’s 
Icmorics of Rufus ChoaU (Boston, 1884). 

Chocolate is a preparation of the seeds of 
Theobroma Cacao (see Cocoa), made by grinding 
the seeds mixed with water to a very fine paste. 
The mill is usually constructed of heavy metal 
rollers turning in a circular course upon a flat 
metal plate. A curved knife or scoop is attached 
to the rollers in such-wise that it shall return 
the paste continually to be crushed and recrushed 
^ the rollers until it becomes almost impalpable. 
The object of this is to render the nut, otherwise 
difficult of solution, readily diffusible in water or 
milk when used as a beverage. The paste when 
unmixed, or mixed onlj’’ with flour , or other far- 
inaceous material, is usua-lly called Cocoa, but 
when much sugar or spices such as vanilla, 
cinnamon, &c. are added, it bears the name of 
Chocolate. The two names are mucli confounded 
commercially. Chocolate is moulded into cakes or 
sold in powder or flakes formed by simply drying 
the paste as it comes from the mill. The seeds 
or nuts contain a large proportion (30 to 50 per 
cent.) of oily matter (cocoa butter). This may be 
partially removed or all retained in the chocolate. 
In the latter case much of it is mechanically adher- 
ent to the sugar or farinaceous matter. Cliocolate 
is a favourite beverage in Spain, Italy, and other 
southern countries, especially for breakfast; the 
cake or powder is heated and diffused in water or 
milk I with much stining. The Italian rarely uses 
butter, but cuts his bread into sippets and dips 
them in liis chocolate, the oily matter of which 
performs the same nutritive functions as the butter 
we spread on our bread. It is sometimes mixed 
with coffee in Italy, and there known as mis- 
chiata. It is also made into a paste with cream 
and sugar and frozen as chocolate ice. Vanilla is 
the favourite flavouring. The name appears to 
be Mexican, Chocolatl (choco, ‘cocoa,’ and latl, 
‘water’). It was introduced from America to 
Europe by the Spaniards. It is highly nutritious, 
containing a large proportion of nitrogenous flesh- 
forming material. On this account it is used as 
portable food by many mountaineers. _ An excess- 
ively rich food is obtained by preparing it with 
milk and then whisking in a 'raw egg. The 
waiteis at certain Italian coffee-houses call this 


la gloria, and the ordinary infusion ‘Aurora.’ In 
the solid form, mixed with much sugar, cream, and 
various confections, chocolate is largely used as a 
sweetmeat, and is introduced in pastry. 
Chocolate Root. See Geum. 

ChoctaM'S. a tribe of American Indians, be- 
longing to the Appalachian stock, and formerly 
inhabiting the eentral portions of Mississippi, but 
now settled in the south-east of Indian Tenitory, 
where they are regarded as one of the four civilised 
nations, and' hold 6,668,000 acres of land. They 
have benefited greatly by the labours of mission- 
aries, and have become good farmere and mechanics. 

Clioclowiecki, Daniel Nikolaus, German 
painter and copperplate engraver, was bom in 
1726 at Danzig, and died director of the Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, 7th February 1801. He pro- 
duced some 3000 plates, mostly small. 

Choir. See Chukch and Chancel. 

Choirs and Choral Singing. Choir pro- 
perly denotes the body of singers who perform 
the musical part of a church service, but has lately 
been applied also to independent choral societies, 
such as the Bach Choir in London. The composi- 
tion of a choir is so variable that only a few general 
principles can be indicated. The commonest and 
typical form is that of the four-part choir of mixed 
voices — i.e. both male and female ; the soprano 
part, however, is often taken by boys, and the 
next by male alto voices. 'While it is desirable 
that the individual voices should themselves be 
good and well trained, there are requisites over 
and above those looked for in solo sin^g. These 
are briefly : ( 1 ) An equal balance of voice-power 
in each part; (2) adaptation of the number of 
voices to the size of the building where they sing ; 
(3) an exact sense of time and rhythm in the 
singem, and the power of maintaining each part 
independent, while still in agreement with the 
others; (4) facility in singing at sight; and (5) 
frequent practice together. Though many choirs 
are guided by the organist alone, or have merely 
a leader, a conductor is always of the greatest 
advantage, much of the expression and eliect de- 
pending on him, and the more so in proportion as 
the choir and the works sung are larger. It is a 
much debated point whether the choir should sing 
alone, or guide the singing of the congregation. 
In not a few American churches the former 
principle is developed in a singular form, the 
quartet choir consisting merely of four solo 
singer’s, by whom alone the whole music of the 
service is sung. 

In the Eastern Church the music is unaccom- 
panied, and is sung by the priest and choir alone. 
The choir of the Imperial Chapel in St Petei-sburg 
consists of about 120 voices, men and boys, who have 
no other occupation. In the Church of Rome the 
most notable is the Sistine or papal choir in Rome. 
Its genealogy is traceable to the singing schools 
established by very early popes, but extensively 
developed by Gregory the Great. It has for a 
long while consisted of thirty-two choral chap- 
lains, occasionally supiilemented, and has gener- 
ally possessed specimens of the rare adult male 
soprano voice, the leader in 1888 being one. They 
sing unaccompanied, but the organ is generally 
used in other Roman Catholic services. The efl'ect 
of their singing during the Passion- week has been 
well described m Mendelssohn’s letters. A body of 
some thirty-five of them were brought by the pope 
to the coronation of Napoleon in N6tre Dame, 
Paris, and entirely eclipsed a large chorus accom- 
panied by eighty harps which was expected to 
produce an unprecedented efl'ect. Since 1870 this 
choir has been very seldom heard at all. In the 
Lutheran churches in Germany, when there is a 
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choir, as a nilc tliey sing alone, and the congrem- 
tion alone. The choii- sing (unaccompanied) poly- 
phonic motets, or less faTiiiliar hjmins, the congi-e- 
gation singing the chorales in unison, -with organ 
•accompaniment. The most celebrated German 
choirs are those of the cathedral in Berlin amd 
of tlie Thomas Church at Leipzig. _ The English 
cathedral choii's are more or less richly endoaved, 
Diirliam standing at the liead with £2400 a year. 
As a specimen, some details may be_ given in regard 
to Norwich. Here the choir consists of fourteen 
choristers (bovs) and eight laj' clerks (men)._ For 
tlie purpose of antiphonal singing tliese are divided 
into two sides, denominated ( from the seats of the 
precentor and dean respectively ) the Cantoris and 
Decani. The lay clerks are appointed by the 
dean ; the choristers are trained by the organist, 
and have two rehearsals daily. A full rehearsal 
of all the choir is held weekly ; they all attend on 
Sundays and festivals and (wth tlie exception 
that each lay clerk is entitled to one week’s ab- 
sence in six) at the daily services. The precentor 
has the whole control of the choir, selection of 
mu'ic, iS:c., while the organist is responsible for 
the accompaniments, the training of the chorister's, 
&c. The late Dr Buck of Norwich was perhaps 
the most celebrated trainer of cathedral choirs in 
the 19th century. Among the noted English choir's 
are those of tire Temple Church in London and 
Magdalen and New College Chapels, Oxford. 
There is almost no literature on this subject, but 
■much information is contained in Curwen’s Studies 
in Worship Music (two series. Lend. 1885-88). 
See CiioRU-s. 

€lioisciiI>Ainboisc, , Etienne Fr.\.ncois, 
Due DE, minister of Louis XV., was bom in 1719. 
He served with credit in the Austrian "Wars of 
Succession, and through the favour of the king’s 
mistress, Madame de Pompadour, became lieuten- 
ant-general in 1748, and Due de Choiseul in 1768. 
He was sent to Rome and next to Vienna in 
175G to arrange the alliance between France and 
Austria^ against Frederick the Great, and it w.as 
his policy that brought about later the family 
league of the Bourbon monarchs in Europe. He 
marie himself very popular by the fairly favourable 
terms he obtained in 170.8 at the close of a dis- 
astrous war, and further by his opposition to the 
Jesuits. He conceived, and almost carried out, a 
plan for the formal emancipation of the Gallican 
Church from papal inlluence, improved the anny 
and navy, developed the trade and industry both 
-of the nation and of the colonies, and opened up 
anew an intercourse with India, whose native 
princes were assisted by French otlicei's in their 
endeavoure to expel the British from the peninsula. 
He had sjiics in every Eurojiean court, and so 
nilcd all diplomatic and political c.abals as to 
de-erve the title the Empress of Russia gave him, 
Lc Cochcr de VEuropc. His power had .survived 
the death of his patrone.ss in 1704, but the rise of 
Madame Dub.arrv. who succeeded Madame de Pom- 
])adour in the Icing's affections, gradually alien- 
ated I>ouis from his able mini.stcr, who retired in 
1770 to his magnificent e.-.tatc of Chantcloup, wlierc 
ho lived in princely splendour. After the acce^'-ion 
of Louis XVl. he received permission to return to 
Paris, and was often consulted, but never recovered 
his ollicial position. He died May 7, 1785. 

^’boliit-clicrrY, a name given to certain 
noarlv allied species of Cherry (fj.v.), native.s of 
^orth Ainerica, having small fruit in racemes, 
like the Bird-cherry or Cherry-hiiirel (fj.v.), from 
which latter, hoM'ever, Ihevnro easilv distinguished 
by their deciduous Ic.ave-. The fruit i'sat first rather 
nui-ee.ablo, but aftcrv, 'arils .•'.stringent in tlie mmitli. 
The species and varieties arc not easily delinablc. 


but Frunus {Ccrasus) inrginia7ia, sci'oiina, and 
borealis may be especially mentioned. The bark 
is used as a febrifuge and tonic, under the name of 
Wild Cherr]} Barh; and by distilling it with water, 
a volatile oil is obtained from it, associated with 
hydrocyanic acid, called Oil of Wild Cherry. 

Clioke-tlainp, also called after-damp or foid- 
damp, is the carbonic acid gas given off by coal 
which accumulates in coal-mines, and m.ay* suffo- 
cate those e.xposed to it. It is distinguished from 
fre-damp, the mai-sh-gas or light carburetted 
liydrogeu which causes tlie explosions'. See Co.VL, 
Mining. 

Choking, in its slighter forms, is a veiy 
familiar occurrence, and results from a moi-sel of 
food or other .solid, or even a drop of liquid, passing 
into the Laiynx (q.v.) or upper opening of the 
vrindpipe, instead of the gullet, or in popular 
parlance ‘going doiTO the wrong w.ay.’ It is 
generally caused by a breath being suddenly drawn 
in cougliing, laughing. Sec. while food or fluid is in 
the mouth ; and a violent fit of coughing follows 
till the offending substance is expelled from the 
windpipe. Sometimes, however, a larger mass — 
e.g. a lialf-chewed piece of meat — is di-awii into 
the opening of the windpipe, completely blocking 
it, and arresting respiration altogether. This con- 
dition is, one of extreme danger ; the sufferer 
becomes purple in the face, and if not at once 
relieved will certainly and quickly die of suflbca- 
tion. The obstnicting substance is usually within 
reach, and may often bo dislodged if a bystander 
promptly pushes his forefinger to the bacK of the 
throat and attempts to draw it forward. A child 
may sometimes be saved by holding it up by 
the heels and shaking it, or slapping its pack. 
If these measures fail, a sharp-pointed knife, a 
penknife for instance, must be promptly pushed 
into the windpipe to admit air to it below the 
obstruction. See Tr.vcheotojiy, Gisoi’IIAGUS, 
Pharynx. 

In cattle, the causes fall under two heads : 
(1) those that depend on the material swallowed; 
and (2) those that depend on the animal swallowing. 
Under the first head we find .shaiqi-pointed objects 
which become fixed into or entangled in the 
membrane lining the throat and gullet ; solid 
masses too large to pass on to the stomach ; dry 
faiinaceous materials which clog in the pa^-sage. 
The second class of causes consists in inflammation 
of the throat, or in-itation of the organs of degluti- 
tion ; constrictions of the p.assage ; ulceration of 
the ccsophagus, which is apt to folloiy choking, 
and is the cause of a relapse ; lastly, without any 
dise.asc of the deglutitory organs, an animal may 
be choked by e.ating too greedily, and impel fcctly 
masticating or salivating its food" , . 

The symptoms vary according to the position 
of the obstruction. Many of the most alarming 
symptoms arise from the p.aunch becoming dis- 
tended -by g.as. SeeHovEN. 

Remove the obstruction with the hand when 
you can. Cau.oe the anim.al to swallow the tub- 
stance, if possible, by giving it water, oil, or Bella- 
donna solution. Oarefullv jtush the offending 
agent down by a probang, if it is pos.siblo to effect 
this, and if withdrawal by the mouth is im])nictic- 
able. In some cases the'gullet has to be cut into 
by a qualified surgeon. After a e.ase of choking, 
keep the animal on soft food, and attend to its 
general health, in order to avoid a rclaiisc, which 
is of frequent occurrence in cattle. Cattle arc 
most frequently choked by sliced tiiniijis and 
potatoes, and tlie-'C should con.scqucntly be imlpetl 
or mashed. 

tlliolccystof'oiny. the o]icning of the gall- 
bladder. .See Calcui.us. 
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Cholera (Fr. choUra asiatique). The Greek 
word cholera ( connected with cholc, ‘ bile, ’ as is 
«,lso the English ‘ choler ’ ) was nsed by both Hippo- 
crates and Celsus to describe sporadic cholera (see 
below). The term is now rather loosely employed 
to denote various forms of disease ( such as chicken 
cholera, for which see Poultry). In this article 
it is used as the designation for Asiatic, Oriental, 
or Epidemic Cholera, otherwise called Cholera 
Morbus or Pestilential Cholera. This disease 
has been popularly believed to be a new dis- 
ease which made its first appeai'ance in Bundel- 
khand in 1817, when 5000 men died in five days ; 
but there is no doubt that it has . a far more 
uncient origin, and has visited Europe since 1500 
A.D. Cholera is a specific disease characterised 
by violent vomiting and purging, with rice-water 
evacuations, cramps, and collapse ; tending to run 
■a rapidly fatal course, and capable of being com- 
municated from person to person by means of the 
■dejecta of patients suffering from it. The mor- 
tality of cholera varies in different epidemics; it 
is always greatest at the commencement of a fresh 
■outbreak ; at the lowest estimate onedialf of the 
persons attacked die. Cholera has been endemic 
lor centuries in certain parts of India, especially 
in the valley of the Ganges, and in the 19th 
■centurj' it has spread on various occasions almost 
all over the civilised world. In 1817-23 cholera 
:spread rapidly throughout Bengal and other parts 
of India, Ceylon, Burma, and China, slaying 
thousands of victims. A second outbreak occurred 
from 1826-37, and spread vid Central Asia and 
Russia with frightful virulence throughout Europe 
•and America. From Riga it was imported to 
■Sunderland (26th October 1831); from Hamburg 
to London_(13th February 1832) ; and so it passed 
■on to Paris, Quebec, Chicago, New Orleans, &c. 
In 1846-63 a third epidemic occurred, and Europe 
and America were again visited ; 53,293 persons 
■dying in England and Wales in 1848-49, and 
.20,097 in 1854. A very e.xtensive outbreak took 
place in 1865-75 ; and in 1884-85 cholera reached 
France (especially Toulon and Marseilles), Italy 
(especially Naples), and Spain, but did not spread 
farther. The outbursts of cholera are generally 
sudden in their advent, hundreds of people being 
attacked within a few days of its appearance in 
any localit 3 ^ It is a noteworthy fact that in each 
outbreak of cholera, one or other of its various 
sj'mptoms is especiallj" well marked. 

Certain factors determine the origin and pro- 
mote the diffusion of cholera. Places having a 
high altitude are prone to escape its ravages (at 
:anj’rate for a long time), whereas low-lying ground 
favours its spread. During the general diffusion 
of cholera in India in 1817-19, the hill-forts 
remained exempt in a remarkable waj% while the 
disease was prevalent in the plains around. There 
is no doubt too that cholera follows the rivers ; and 
the more copious the saturation of the ground, and 
the greater the amount of organic matter under- 
going decomposition it contains, the more exten- 
sive will be its spread. The drying of the soil 
after it has been soaked is verj' favourable for the 
development of cholera epidemics ; and they are 
■also favoured by certain physical characteristics 
■of the soil, such as penneability to water and air, 
also bj' rocks that have a capacity for retaining 
moisture, and bj"^ organic detritus. But these are 
not the onty factors we have to take into account, 
for climatic influences, such as heat and moisture, 
also afl'ect its epidemic spread. Heat aids its iiro- 
duction; a marked fall in the temperature and 
heavj’ rain staj' its ravages, but rain after a pro- 
longed drought often gives it impetus. 

As to the exact nature of the morbid poison 
which causes , cholera, authorities still differ, j'et 


in all probability a genu found in 1883 bj' Koch 
in the dejecta of cholera patients in Egypt, 
Calcutta, and Toulon, and named bj"^ him the 
‘Comma’ bacillus, constitutes the morbific agent. 
His observations were to some extent confimied 
bj’ the researches of Klein and Gibbs in (Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, and numbers of observers, 
notablj^ Dr Macleod and Mr Miller at Shanghai 
in 1885, have since found the bacillus in the 
stools of cholera patients (see Bacteria, Germ 
Theory). The importance of this discovery can 
be estimated by the following fact. An Italian 
emigrant steamer an-ived at New York in 1887, 
having on board a case of diairiioea, the symptoms 
of which were suspicious but not perfectly ty'pical 
of Asiatic cholera. Cultivation experiments were 
made at the Carnegie Laboratoiy of material dis- 
chai'ged by this patient, and in four days they 
manifested the characteristic appearances due to 
the growth of the ‘ Comma ’ bacillus ; and the 
diagnosis was subsequentlj' confirmed by the 
occurrence of cases amongst the ship's passengers, 
in which the unmistakable sj'mptoms of Asiatic 
cholera were present. It must, however, be said 
that bacUli similar to these do occur in healthy 
persons ; they do not, however, give rise to the 
same appearance when cultivated by Koch’s 
method as do the bacilli found in cholera stools. 
Further research is necessarj' to show in what way 
these bacilli cause cholera. The dejecta of cholera 
patients when perfectly fresh are innocuous, but 
very soon thej' develop the morbific agent, and 
water, food, or clothing contaminated by them 
will communicate the disease to healthy persons. 
Numerous observations go to prove that the 
wind also is capable of conveying the poison 
from dried cholera stools, but how far it is im- 
possible to say. Troops or pilgrims may carry 
the infection and propagate it along their line 
of march ; if healthj’ bodies of men meet with 
infected troops or enter a tainted district, thej' 
will almost certainly suffer ; or if a b6dy of men 
encamp on a site recentlj' occupied by cholera 

E atients, thej' Avill become affected. If cholera 
leaks out on board ship in mid-ocean, it will be 
coincident with the exposure of some part of the 
cargo from an affected place. 

Catises. — (a) Predisposing . — Fear or shock, ex- 
posure to sudden changes of temperature, intem- 
perance in labour, pleasure, or clrink, and want 
of proper clothing, as well as everything which 
tends to derange the stomach, or the use of 
strong purgatives, predispose a person to an 
attack of cholera; and fresh arrival into an in- 
fected area renders a person extremelj' liable to 
an attack; (b) Exciting.— This is of course the 
entrance into the body of the poison, which may 
be introduced into the sj'stem either by drinldng- 
water, or by food contaminated with the discharge 
of a cholera patient. It maj' also be inhaled as 
dust, and enter the body through the lungs. There 
can be no doubt that polluted drinking-water is 
bj' far the most common source of infection ; and 
it has been noticed, as for instance in Calcutta, 
that the improvement in the water-supply has 
greatlj' diminished the prevalence of cholera. 

Symptoms. — After some premonitorj' sj-mptoms 
characterised bj' malaise, depression, and slight 
diarrhoea, cholera commences bj' purging, to be 
soon followed bj' vomiting and painful cramps in 
the stomach and limbs. These symptoms fonn the 
first or evacuation stage. The discharges down- 
wards are extremelj' copious, and thej’ soon become 
colourless and turbid, resembling water in which 
rice has been boiled; hence the expression, ‘rice- 
water ’ evacuations. In the second stage, which is 
called the ‘ algid ’ stage, there is profound collapse. 

In this condition the patient lies motionless and | 
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ajiathetic, except when tonnented by cramps, -whicli 
are of frequent occurrence. The surface tempera- 
ture of the body falls to 95° F., or even lower. 
The pulse becoines almost imperceptible, and the 
respirations are shallow and rapid, the air expired 
being cold, and the voice a hollow, husky whisper. 
The nervous system sufiers severely, and muscular 
prostration is well marked. The features assume 
a leaden or lirid hue ; they are pinched and 
shrunken. The nose becomes sharp and pointed, 
the cheelis liollow, and tlie eyebmls, which are 
often bloodshot, sink in their sockets and are 
nearly hidden by the half-closed lids. Tlie surface 
of the bodj-, especially the extremities, is bluish, 
wrinkled and shrivelletl, and bathed in cold clammy 
sweat. For a time tlie mind is clear but inactive ; 
in fatal cases, however, stupor sets in, follorved 
by coma ; thh-st is intense. In this sta^e assimi- 
lation and secretion are in abeyance ; all the vital 
processes in fact are brouglit almost to a standstill. 
This stage may last from twelve to thirty-six hours, 
when the thiid stage, that of reaction, gradually 
commences. Heat returns to the surface of the 
body, the breathing becomes remilar and calm, the 
secretions are re-established, the pulse improves, 
and the patient will fall uito a calm sleep. This 
sta"e may terminate in speedy convalescence, but 
sucTi is not always the case, as a relapse may take 
idace and certain complications and sequelas follow. 
The most dreaded of these are suppression of 
urine, uremia, and fever, often closely resembling 
typhoid, and constituting, at least in the temper- 
ate zone, one of the chief dangers in the progress 
of cholera. Disease of tlie kidneys, inflammation of 
the lungs, ulceration of the cornea, abscesses all 
over the body, and hemorrhage from the bowels 
may also occur. The mortality varies verj’ nmcli : 
it may bo from one in four of those attacked to three 
in four. In some epidemics in India it is not more 
than 15 per cent, of those attacked ; in others as 
high as 90 per cent. In 1883 it was announced that 
of 233,54(3 jiersons attacked in Spain during the 
recent visitation, 82,019 succumbed. One attack of 
cholera does not confer protection against another. 

_ Treuiment . — AYith regaul to treatment, medi- 
cines are almost powerless, and many of the 
vaunted remedies undoubtedly do far more harm 
than good. It is, however, necessary to try to 
check the premonitoiy diarrhoea, as by so doin" in 
many cases the disease may be cut short. The 
sliglitest symptoms of diaiTlioea should be attended 
to ; the patient should be jmt to bed, a mustard 
idaster should be applied to his abdomen, and 
opium in some form or other should bo admin- 
istered. A favourite jirescription is four grains of 
acetate of lead with one of ojiiiim, which may be 
given after each loose stool until tliree doses have 
been taken ; or else thirty drops of laudanum in 
half a gla'-s of brandy in hot water. In the state 
of collap'-c it is usel'ess or even injurious to give 
medicine, but soda-water and ice may be admin- 
istered to relieve thirst. _ During collapse the 
medicine.s could not be as.similntcd, and if given 
then, dining reaction they would be absorbed and 
do harm. -Vs soon as reaction occurs, thin watcr- 
airewroot should be given in small quantities, and 
then iced milk, chicken-tea, and beef-tea, as the 
stomach can stand it, and encmata of beef-tea 
should be given every four houi-s. 

The tnie remedy against cholera is undoubtedly 
prevention. Tho greatest care should be taken to 
secure pure drinking-water, which should be boiled 
li^.'fore use, and uncontaminatod food. Personal 
clcanline-s, free ventilation, and thorough disinfec- 
tion of the drains •'honld be enjoined. AVith regard 
to quarantine, it is wor-e than nsele.=s in checking 
the spread of cholera; but all peisons coming from 
an infected area who ha\e the slightest temlencv to 


diarrhoea should be isolated and carefully watched. 
It should be remembered with what eiise choleiu. 
can be conveyed bj- elothing, and therefore the im- 
portation of all rags and old clothes should bo jiro- 
hibited. Lastly, the destruction of the discliarges 
from cholera patients, and of the linen soiled liy 
them, is of tue utmost importance. The deaJl 
should be buried immediately, being covered witl> 
a mixture of lime, charcoal, and caroolic acid. A 
Spanish physician. Dr Ferran, emploved preven- 
tive inoculation as a safeguard against Asiatic 
cholera in 1885, but his methods were discredited ; 
and Dr Gamaleia of Odessa rendered pigeons and 
guinea-pigs proof against the disease by inoculating 
them with prepared viiais. 

A very lare form of cholera — Cholera Sicca— \s 
sometimes met with, in which the symptoms of 
collapse occur, with great coldness and blueness of 
the surface, and deatii takes place in a few hours, 
without any purging. 

Cholera Nostras is also called Simple Cholera, 
Summer Cholera, British Cholera, Sporadic Cholera, 
Choleraic Diarrhcea. This is an acute catarrhal 
affection of the mucous membrane of the stomach 
and small intestines, which usually occui-s in late 
summer or early autumn. It is attended by vomit- 
ing and purging of bile, cramps and pain in the 
bowels, the whole system being implicated on 
account of the rapid loss of water from the bodi'. 
This disease, although severe, is uOTally only fatal 
to young infants or to old or debilitated persons. 
The treatment of simple cholera is that of Diarrhcea 
(q.v.). See Pettenkofer’s Cholera: Hoio to Prevent 
and Resist it (Eng. trans. 1884); Still6’s Cholera: 
Origin, History, and Prevention (Phila. 1885); and 
Bellew’s History of the Cholera in India (1884). 

Cliolcstcriii; CjcHjiO, is a fatty substance, 
originally found in gall-stones, but now known to 
be present in the yolk of egg, the blood-corpuscles, 
milk, and other animal lluids, as well as in peas, 
barley, i"ve, &'c. It is soluble in alcohol and 
ether, and separates from its solutions in glistening 
nacreous scales. 

Cliolct, a town of France, in the department of 
Maine-et-Loire, on the right bank of the Maine, 
32 miles SW. of Angers by rail. It has iiianiifac- 
tiires of linen, woollen, and mixed fabrics. Pop. 
(1872) 11,559; (1886) 14,826. 

Cliolula, a once lloui-ishing, but now decayed, 
town of the Mexican state of Puebla, stands nearly 
7000 feet above sea-lcvel, on the tableland^ of 
Anahuac, 55 miles ESE. of the city of Mexico. 
Cortes found in it 20,000 houses, and as many 
more in the suburbs, and also 400 temples. Now 
the place contains only 9000 inhabitants. It was 
a great centre of the Xztec religion. Its most re- 
markable memorial of aboriginal tinics is the huge 
Tcocalli pyramid of earth, clay, brick, and stone, 
dedicated to the god Quetzalco'atl. See Teocai.li. 

Clioiulrin. See Gklatix. j 

Cliondroptcrygii. See Cartilaoinous 
Fishes. 

€ho]io.S Arcliipelsiso. a group of iriands 
off the west coast of Patagonia, 44° — 16° S. lat., 
belonging to Chili. They are almost all bare and 
scantily peopled. 

Chopin (Fr.), an old EnglFh liquid measiiic 
equal to half a pint. The .Scotch chajypin was 
nearly an English quart. The German schoppen 
is a pint. 

Chopin. FnLi)i';niC, virtuo-o ami musical com- 
poser, was Imni March 1, 1809, at Zolazoya A'ola, 
a village near M’arsaw, in Polaml, where lii-s father, 
a native of Lorraine, had settled and iiiarricd. 
Under the tuition of two profe«-iOis at AVars.aw, 
notably EKner, the director of the Conservatoire, 
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Chopin made such rapid progress that at the age of 
nine he played with success in public. As a boy 
and, indeed, until his health broke down beneath 
the strain of Parisian life, he possessed a great fund 
of high spirits, and excelled in mimiciy and carica- 
ture. In 1825 he published his first work, and by 
the time he was eighteen his parents acquiesced in 
his choice of music as a career. In the autumn of 
1829 he visited Vienna, gave a successful public 
concert, and was in much request in the salons of 
that city. In the following year he left Wai-saw 
for good, and travelling viA Ilreslau, Dresden, and 
Prague, again visited Vienna, where he sojourned 
for several months, and he started for Paris in July 
1831. Here, after sundry vicissitudes, he took root, 
found fame, and lost his health ; here he became 
the idol of the salons of the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main, giving lessons to a select cUenUle of pupils, 
and employing his leisure in composition. Chopin 
rarely performed in public, for, as his biographer 
remarks, ‘ he could only play con amore when in the 
best society and amon^ connoisseurs who knew 
how to appreciate all the niceties of his perform- 
ance.’ But in his element Chopin, by the admis- 
sion of so competent a judge as Mendelssohn, was 
‘ a truly perfect virtuoso ’ as well as a thorough 
musician, with a faculty for improvisation such as 
perhaps no other pianist ever possessed. In 1836 
he was introduced to George Sand (Madame Du- 
devant) by his friend Liszt. The intimacy which 
thus began lasted for seven years, when George 
Sand, to qnote Liszt, ‘ gave her butterfly the congi, 
vivisected and stuffed it, and added it to her col- 
lection of heroes for novels.’ For George Sand’s 
version of this episode, readers may be referred to 
the fourth volume of her Histoire de ma Vic, as 
well as to the portrait of Prince Carol in her novel 
Lvcrezia Floriani. Chopin visited England on 
two occasions — once in 1837, and again in 1848. 
In the latter year he played at two matinies and 
at a Polish ball in London ; twice in Manchester, 
once in Edinburgh, and once in Glasgow. His 
health, long enfeebled by consumption, gave way 
rapidly on his return to Paris, where on the 17th 
of October 1849 he passed away tranquilly, sur- 
rounded by a few devoted friends. 

Of all virtuosi Chopin has achieved the greatest 
fame as a creative artist. Taking Slavonic airs and 
rhythms, notably that of the Mazur or Mazurek 
(Mazurka), for his groundwork, he raised upon this 
basis superstructures of the most fantastic and 
original beauty. His style is so strongly marked 
as to amount to a mannerism, and yet he has only 
been successfully imitated by men of genius lilie 
Schumann, who was amongst the first of the Ger- 
man critics to recognise in his early compositions 
gifts of the rarest order. Chopin had seldom 
recourse to the orchestra to express himself, and 
on these rare occasions treateci it in perfunctory 
fashion, and as a mere foil to the solo instrument. 
But for the piano alone he wrote a great deal of 
music superlatively artistic in form, impregnated 
with subtle romance, and full of exuberant fancy — 
music whicb, though it must always primarily 
appeal to refined and fastidious natures like his 
own, bears on it the unmistakable stamp of spon- 
taneous inspiration. Personally Cbopin was of a 
reserved but amiable nature, singularly modest as 
to his merits, but unsparing in his efforts to realise 
the high and clearly defined aims he had set before 
him. His compositions, the best edition of which 
is that published by Carl Klindworth of Moscow, 
extend to 74 works with, and 7 without ojnts num- 
bers ; and comprise upwards of 50 mazurkas, 27 
ttvdes, 25 preludes, 19 nocturnes, 13 waltzes, 12 
polonaises, 4 ballades, 4 impromptus, 3 sonatas, 2 
concertos for piano and orchestra, and a funeral 
march. Besides rendering his friend the doubtful 
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service mentioned above, Liszt is also responsible 
for having given currency in his picturesque 
apotheosis of Chopin to a good many inaccurate 
statements as to his education and temperament. 
These have been corrected and several debatable 
points cleared up in the Life published by Moritz 
Karasowski (Dresden, 1877; Eng. trans. 1879). 

Cliopine ( Span, chapin), a ‘high clog orpatten,’ 
introduced into England from Venice during the 
reign of Elizabeth. Some chopines were as much 
as half a yard high ; they are mentioned by Shake- 
speare in Hamlet. 

Ohoragiis. See Chorus ; and for the Choragic 
monuments, see Athens, Vol. I. p. 539. 

CJIiorale. Though the name is occasionally 
applied to the psalm and hymn tunes of similar 
character used in the Protestant churches of France 
and Britain, it most properly belongs to the melodies 
sung to the metrical hymns of the German Reformed 
Church, and introduced by Luther, by whom and 
his friend Walther the first collection of importance 
was produced in 1524, and entitled the Enchiridion. 
The settings were in four, live, or six parts, the 
melody, as with all the old choral hymns and 
p.salms, being given to the tenor. Numerous other 
collections appeared down to the later part of the 
17th century, the most prolific composer of chorales 
being Johann Criiger. Many of them were har- 
monised in the most masterly way bj' Bach, and 
were also used by him as the canto fa-mo, or 
subject, of some of his great contrapuntal works. 
Some of them were adapted from the old hymn 
tunes of the Roman Church, others were taken from 


popular airs of the time, others again were original 
compositions; among the latter the most notable is 
Luther’s ‘ Ein’ feste Burg.’ Whatever their source. 


they all possess in common a solemn, dignified, 
and devotional character. In Germany they are 
now usually sung veiy slowly and heavily in unison, 
with organ accompaniment. A few of them are 
well known in tliis country from their introduction 
in various collections of hymn tunes, and also in 
the choral works of Bach and Mendelssolm. 

Choral Service, the musical service of the 
Church of England, celebrated by a full complement 
of clergymen, lay clerks, and choristers, when all 
those parts of the service are sung or intoned as 
ordered in the rubrics. See Choirs. 

Chord. The chord of an arc is a straight line 
joining its two extremities ; or, a chord, in a circle, 
ellipse, parabola, &c. is a straight line joining any 
two points in the curve. If we draw a series of 
parallel chords in any conic, the line through their 
middle points is called a diameter, and a line 
parallel to the chords which passes through the 
extremity of the diameter is a tangent to the 
curve. Hence in the circle ( 1 ) a diameter is per- 
pendicular to the chords which it bisects, and also 
(2) to the tangent at its extremity; (3) the three 
chords of intersection of any three circles meet in 
a point. In any conic the tangents at the ends 
of any chord meet in the diameter which bisects 
the chord. A Scale of Chords on Mathemati- 
cal Instraments is sometimes used for setting off 
angles, but has been mostly superseded by the 
Protractor (q.v.). 

Chord, in Music, is the simultaneous and har- 
monious union of sounds of different pitch. The 
common chord is a note with its third and fifth 

yf— 

reckoned upwards, thus : ; or in the tonic 

S 

sol-fa notation, m : this is the basis of all Harmony 
d 

(q.v.). The subject of chords will be discussed 
under JIusic. 
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Cliorc'a (Gr. clwrcia, ‘adancin-'’ or ‘jumping’), 
a dipease popularly called Sfc Vitus’s Ranee, and con- 
sisting of a tendency to involuntaiy and irregular 
muscular contractions of the Innbs and face, the 
mind and the functions of the brain genei-ally being 
quite unaffected. The spasms of chorea differ from 
tliose of most other convulsive affections in being 
unaccompanied either by pain pr by rigidity ; 
being, in fact, momentaiy jerking movement, 
indicating rather a want of control of the ■null 
over the muscles than any real excess of their con- 
tractions. In some cases the disease resembles 
merely an exaggeration of the restlessness and 
‘fidgetiness’ common among children; in others 
it goes so far as to be a very serious malady, and 
may even tlireaten life. Fatal cases, however, are 
fortunately veiy rare, and in the large majority of 
instances the disease yields readily to treatment 
carefully pursued, or disfuipeai-s spontaneously in a 
few weeks or months. Chorea is a disease much 
more common among children of six years old and 
upwards than at any other period of life; it is 
also more common among female children than 
among males. Not infrequently it follows a fright 
or other mental shock, or the strain of overwork. 
In a large proportion of cases it is associated with 
acute rheumatism (rheumatic fever), or uith lieart- 
disease (endocarditis). The treatment generally 
pursued is tlie use of metallic tonics, such as zinc, 
copper, iron, and areenic (the last, perh.aps, the 
be.st), sometimes preceded or accompanied by pur- 
gatives. Anti-rheumatic remedies are in some 
cases verj' valuable. Exercise in tlie open air is 
also to be recommended ; and gymnastics afford 
material aid in the cure. It is to be obseiwed that 
the name St Vitus’s Dance (see Vitus) was 
applied originally in Germany to a different form 
or disease from that above referred to— one closely 
approaching in its characters the epidemic ‘ dancin'g 
mania,’ rvhich, in Italv, was called Tarantism 
(q.v.). 

Chorion. Sec Placexta. 

Chorlcy, a busy town in North Lancashire, 9 
miles SE. of Preston by rail. It has thriving 
manufactures of cotton-yam, _ jaconets, muslins, 
fancy goods, calicoes, and ginghams. Railway 
wagons are also built, and in tlie rucinity are 
bleach -fields, print-works, coal-mines, and "stone 
quarric.s. Pop. ( 1881 ) 19,472. 

Clioi'lcy, Henuy Fotjieiioill, musical critic, 
was born at Rlackley Humt, in Lancashire, 15th 
December 1808, and was educated in Liverjiool. 
He bcc.ame a member of the staff of the AthciKcian 
in 183,3, .and soon had entire charge of the mu.sical 
dcp.artment, from which he retired in 1808 ; lie 
contributed also very many litcrarj' reviews. He 
published .some half-dozen artificial and unsuccess- 
lul romances, three acted dramas, and .some grace- 
ful verse ; but it is by his .’ifusic and Manners in 
France and Germany (1841) and his ch.amiing 
Thirty Years' Musical Fecol I cci ion s (ISd'l) that his 
name is be.st known to the reading public. lie 
held veiy decided opinions in music (hostile to 
lierlioz and Wagner), and exprassed them uncom- 
proinisingly ; anil his insight w.a« peril, aps discrim- 
inating rather th.an profound. He died 16th Fcb- 
niarj- 1872. .See the Autolioyrciphy, Memoir, and 
Letters, edited by H. G. Hewlett (187.3). 

Choroid. Sec Evi:. 

_ Cliorii.s, among the ancients, meant a b.and of 
singers and dancers cmjdoyed on festive occasions 
of great, pomii, and also in the performance of 
tragedy and comedy on the stage. The choral 
dances in honour of Bacchus, which supen-eded the 
e.arlicr ones to Ajiollo, were by their combination 
with the rhythmic recitations of the Uhapsoilc-s, 
the origin of the Greek tragedy. In the play.s as 


known to us the chonis consisted of a group of 
persons — ^boys, girls, or men — who remained in ftont 
of the stage during the whole performance as 
spectators, or r.ather as witnesses. When a pause 
took place in the acting, the clioms either .sang or 
spoke veises having reference to the subject repre- 
sented, which sen-ed to increase the impre.ssion or 
sensation produced by the perfomiers. At times 
the chorus seemed to take part with or against the 
persons in the drama, by advice, comfort, exhorta- 
tion, or dissuasion. In the comedy the chorus also 
addressed the audience. In the time of zEschyhis 
the chonis w.os very large, sometimes consisting 
of upwards of fifty persons, but the chonis of 
Sophocles numbered only fifteen. Its leader was 
termed the Coryphams. The charge of org.anising 
it was considered a gieat honour among the citizens 
of Athens. The peison appointed for this purpose 
was called the cUoragus. The honour was veiy' 
expensive, as the choragus had to pay all the 
expenses inciiired in training the members of the 
chorus to perform their parts efficiently. They 
were, besides, fed and lodged by him during teiin- 
ing-time, and he had also to* proridc for them 
masks and dresses. At times the chonis was 
dhdded, and spoke or s.ang antiphonally. These 
divisions moved from side to side of the stage, from 
which movement originated the naming of the 
single songs or stanzas, such as Strophe, Anti- 
strophe, and Epode. How the musical element of 
the ancient chonis was constituted or composed is 
not known with any certainty. It was pre- 
eminentlj' founded on'rhythm, the employment of 
wliich was very varied ; and it was doubtless very 
simple. It was accompanied by llutcs. With the 
decline of the ancient tr.agcdy, the chorus also fell 
into disuse; and only lately lias there been an 
attempt to produce the same on the stage in the 
manner of the ancients, as, for example, in 
Schiller’s Rr/rfe o/i)/c,?rf«a. The music which has 
been set in modem times to some of the Greek 
tragedies does not give the least idea of the 
original music, which to our ears would probably 
sound very bare and mile. Three fragments of a 
Greek hymn of a late Roman period (from a 
Neapolitan manuscript, .and the Florentine work of 
G.alijei), which are the only extant remains of Greek 
music, have been transcribed in modern notation in 
Rowbotham’s Histomj of Music, vol._ ii., and also in 
Chappell’s History of Music, vol. i. Tjicy arc of 
interest as being connected with the origin of the 
modem opera. In his Later operas AVagner jiro- 
fesses to .assign to the orchestra the functions of 
the Greek chorus. 

In modern music the word is applied to voc.al 
pieces in which each part is intended to bo sung by 
,a considerable number of voices ; and .also to the 
body of singere who perform choral music. Tiie 
number of p.arts may vary from unison to as many 
.as forty or fifty ; the normal nuinbor is four, but 
live and eight parts arc also frequent. _Wlien the 
voices arc divided into two choirs, it is called a 
double chonis. A chonis for both male and female 
voices is termed a nii.xed chorii.s. The forms of 
chorus are more v.aried than those of solo luusic, 
.and the most charactcrLstic are imitative, or 
contrapuntal, (if whicli the fugue is the most 
regular type. They may also be in sinqile harniony, 
or a combination of the two. Clionil recitative is 
soinetimes introduced ; a solo ^'oico, or even a .solo 
instnimcnt, may bo acconipanied by chonis, or s-olo 
and chorus may answer antii>honullv. A chonis 
.sung without accompaniment is calfed a capella. 
The c.arliost extant form i.s the unbonnl I’laiiisoiig 
(q.v.) of the Roman Church. In oratorio miiric, 
Bach’s great I’n.ssion Aliisic may be cited as coii- 
t.ainin" iic.arly every form of choni.s, from those 
cou-stnicted udth figureil iiarts ujion a canto fermo, 
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to the dramatic turbcv, the shouts of the enraged 
people. The double choruses in Handel’s Israel 
ill Egypt are also celebrated for their masterly 
construction and grand massive effect; and for 
dramatic expression those of Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
stand in the highest rank. • 

In the opera as originally conceived hj' Peri and 
Caccini at the close of the 16th century, the chorus 
was intended to imitate that of the Greek play; 
and down to the time of Gluck it was arranged in 
two rows, without taking part in the action of the 
piece. Since his reforms the iliemhers of the chorus 
are also dramatis personw, and sometimes, as in 
Arrber’s Masanicllo, play a most important part. 
A definite rhythm seems essential as a means of 
keeping the parts together in a chorus of any 
length ; even when Wagner, who considered 
rhytlmi ‘ an intruder in music,’ introduces choruses, 
which he does hut sparingly, in his operas, they are 
at once noticeable for this featrrre. 

Choral singing has -within the last forty years 
obtained a wrdely poprrlar development in Britain 
and Americti, greatly owing to the publication of 
cheap editions of classical mrrsic. The chorus 
singers of Yorkshire are recognised as e.vcelling; 
but it need scarcely be said that irr this depart- 
ment of surging a very great deal of the effect 
depends on tire condrretor. A reirrarkable feature 
of the Crystal Palace Handel festivals is the 
gigantic body of chorus, amounting in 1888 to 
over 3000. See Choirs. 

Chose in Action (Fr. chose, ‘ a thing’) is one 
of the two great classes of what the English law 
calls chattels personal. The one class is ‘ choses in 
possession,’ such as goods, household fumiture, 
cattle, &c. ; the other class is ‘ choses in action,’ 
such as the right to sue for a debt, a legacj’, 
damages, &c. _ The' old common-law rule was 
that, except in the case of negotiable instru- 
ments, contracts could not be assigned so that 
the assignee might sue in his own name ; but 
the assignee rrrust bring his action in the narrre 
of the assignor or cedent, so that the assignee 
was always exposed to every defence -ndrich 
rrright have been stated against the original debtor 
under the contract. This resulted from the 
primitive view of contract as creating a strictly 
personal relation between the debtor atrd creditor, 
'rire Equit}’^ Courts, however, permitted the a.ssign- 
ment of debts and equitable rights, notice being 
given to the debtor to presen'e priority ; and in 
particrrlar cases — e.g. policies of insurance under a 
statute of 1867, the ftrll right of assignnrent was 
permitted. Now, rrnder the Judicature Act, 1873, 
every legal chose in action is absolutely assignable 
if express notice in writing be given to the debtor ; 
and althoirgh the words of the statute do not 
extend to assignnrent by way of security, or to any 
assignment of what is called an equitable^ chose_ in 
action, there is now little practical distinction 
between the two. 

In the United States that rruality of a chose in 
action rendetirrg it unassignable at corrrmon la-rv 
is fast disappearing. In sorrre states a chose in 
action rrray not only be assigned, birt the assignee 
may bring a suit for possession in his own name ; 
while in other-s the name of the assignor is rrsed as 
plaintiff in the action, to the use of the assignee. 
Courts of law generally follow the nrles of equity 
in this respect. 

Chosoii. See Coee.a.. 

Cliosroes is the Byzantine .spelling of the Per- 
sian Khosru or KHUSRir. Chosroes I. (531-579 
A.D.) was the greatest monarch of the Sassarrian 
djurasty, arrd was called Andsharvan, ‘the blessed.’ 
He carried on war with the Koman emperor for 
twenty year-s, and at home promoted agriculture. 


commerce, and science. Chosroes II., his gr-andson 
(590-628), during fifteen years inflicted on the 
Byzantine empire disasters strch as they had never 
experienced; Syria, Palestine, Egj-pt, and even 
Chalcedon being conquered. See Persi.A.. 

CIlota_ Xagpore (Chutici Nagpur), a south- 
west division or corrrrrrissioner-ship of Bengal, 
einbracing four British districts, seven petty 
tributary states', and two semi-independent states, 
with a surface for the most part wild and IiUly. 

• Area of the British districts, 26,966 sq. nr. ; pop. 
( 1881 ) 4,225,989. Area of the divisron, 43,020 
sq. m. ; pop. (1881) 4,903,991, of whom 768,806 
belonged to aboriginal tribes. 

Clionans, the name applied to the royalist in- 
mrvgents who, during the French Revolution, organ- 
ised a reactionary movement in Brittany. The name 
may very probably be due to a corruption of chat- 
htiant (‘screech-owl’), from the nocturnal habits 
of the bands or from some special call of recognition 
they may have had ; or it may have originated in 
a niclorame of the instigator of this insurrection, 
one Jean Cottereau, a smuggler of noted sagacity 
and corrrage. In the year 1792 they began to wage 
a Small guerilla warfare with some success, but the 
Chonanerie, as the insurrection was called, at first 
disgi-aced itself by drunken license and cnielty. 
After Cottereau’s death in 1794 in a scuffle near the 
wood of Misdon, the theatre of his first efforts, the 
brave adventurer Desoteux, surnamed Cormatin, 
took the lead ; but after his capture there arose 
new leaders who extended the insurrection and 
lifted its aims into the region of the heroic. 
Georges Cadoudal and Charette soon had under 
their command a force of 10,000 fearless^ men, and 
their energy and daring actually imperilled for a 
time the security of the republican government in 
France. But stubborn and strong as was the old 
unquestioning loyaltj' of Brittany, it could not 
withstand the fiery enthusiasm that impelled the 
conquering legions of tlie giant young republic 
across almost the whole continent o^ Europe. The 
insun-ection was stamped out by La Hoche; its 
leadei-s Vienville and Serent fell, Sc^peaux and 
Cadoudal were forced to lay down their anus, 
Frotte fled to England and Huisaye to America. 
A new attempt in 1799 was soon mercilessly 
crushed, and hencefonvard Chouanerie could only 
smoulder on in secrecy. In 1814-15 it again made 
its aijpearance on both banks of the Loire ; and 
after the July revolution (1830) was once more 
excited by the Duchess of Berri on behalf of the 
Duke of Bordeaux, but crushed by the energetic 
measures taken by Thiei-s. 

CllOllgll (Frcgihis), a genus of birds of the 
crow family (Corridfe). The beak is longer than 
the head, strong, arched, and pointed. The tail is 
slightly rounded. The common European species, 
sometimes called the Cornish Chough, or Red- 
legged Crow (F. graculus), is a widelj- distributed 
but very local bird, inhabiting the Alps and other 
mountainous parts of the pala?arctic region. In 
Cornish folklore King Arthur did not die, but was 

- 1 ‘ ° , and it is interesting to find 

= dluded to in Don Quixote 

:ie bird is erroneously made 
in /iT/ny icrtr (IV. rt.) con- 
founds the chough irith the jackdaw ; and in 
Midswnmcr-Nighvs Dream ( HI. ii. ) actually speaks 
of ‘ riisset-patca choughs.’ The chough occui-s 
on some parts of the British sea-coasts, but 
almost exclusivel 3 '- confined to situations where 
there are high cliffs. Its long hooked claws enable 
it to cling easilj' to a rough rock, but it seems 
unwilling even to set its feet on turf. It lives in 
societies like the i-ook, and feeds on in.^ects, berries, 
giTtbs, and grain. It is easilj’ tamed, becomes verj' 
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familitar and fonvanl, and exhibits in tlie_ highest 
degree the cnriositv, the pilfering disposition, and 
the delight in brilliant or glittering objects ivhicli 
al«o characterise others of the crow family. The 
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name is sometimes extended to allied fonns, sucli 
as Pi/irliocorcix alpinus (Alpine Chough). 

Clioya. See Cray Root. 

Chrcstoiuatliy (Gr. chrCstos, ‘ wsehil mathcui, 
‘to know’) ib a name for books of selections from 
foreign languages, usually provided with glossarj' 
and notes for the use of leamers. See Akthology. 

Clirfcticii <Ic Troyc.s, an old French poet of 
whose life nothing more is known than that he lived 
in the second half of the 12th centuiy and was a 
favourite poet at the couit of Mary,' daughter of 
Louis VII. and wife in succesrion to'the Counts of 
Chamnagno and of Flandere. He worked np tlie 
legends of the Round Table into numerous spirited 
and yet refined poems in octosyllabic verse, which 
had a wide liteiaiy influence, and weie translated 
by the Gennan minnesingeis, AVolfram von E«chen- 
hach, Gottfried of Stiasbuig, and othei-s. The 
most important of these poems was Perceval Ic 
Gallois, or Li Contes del Graal (containing 50,000 
verses); Li Pomans don Chevalier an Lyon; Li 
Contes cT Ercc ; and iMiieclot dti Lac, or Lc Chevalier 
dr la Charrctc. A complete collection of his works 
was begun by V'end. borster (vol. i. Halle, 1884). 
See Paulin Paris, Lcs Pomans dc la Tahlc-Pondc 
(5 vols. 1808-77). 

_CIiri.Slil (Gr. chrimia, ‘ointment’) is the name 
given to the oil consecrated on Holy Thursday, in 
the Roman Catholic and Gieek Churches, by the 
bishop, and used in b.ajitisin, confinnation, ordina- 
tion, imd extreme unction. There are two kinds 
of clijism — the one, a mixture of oil and balsam, is 
used in baptism, confinnation, and orders; the other, 
SN Inch is merely jilain oil, is used in extreme unction. 

Cllirisoinc. the name of the white linen cloth 
laid by the pric-st on the child in Roman Catholic 
baptism, to signify its innocence. By olden usage it 
was generally presented by the mother as an offering 
to the church, but if the child died before the motlier 
vas ‘churched’ again, it vas used as a shrond. 
By a cmiimon abuse of u ords, chrisome came to me.an 
the chihl itself, being first applied in the old bills 
of niortnlity to denote sneh children as died within 
the month of birth. Mrs Quicklv’h u«e of the 
phr.asi. in her account of FaKtafr's end will lie 
Tcnember^l. The following from .Icremy Taslor 
{Jloni Dyiny, i. 2) exphains itself ; ‘Fiery morning 


creeps out of a dark cloud, leax-ing behind it an 
ignoiance and silence deep as midnight, and nndis. 
cemed as aie the phantasms that make a chrisome 
child to smile.’ 

Christ (Gr. Christos) is the xvord used in the 
New Testament and in the Septuagint as the 
equivalent of the Hebrexv xvord ^Messiah (q.x.). 
Both xvoids mean ‘anointed.’ When kings and 
priests, and sometimes prophets, xvere set apart for 
the discharge of their respective functions, it was 
enstomarj' to anoint thein xvith oil in the name of 
the Lord (1 Sam. x. 1, xii. .3; Exod. xxix. 7, xxx. 
23-33 ; 1 Kings xix. 16) ; hence the term. Oil was 
used in the ceiemony because it was regarded as 
emblematical of the Holy Spirit and of salvation 
(1 Sam. xvi. 13, x. 1, 9, 10; Isa. xi. 1, 2, Ixi. 1-3; 
Acts X. 38 ). 

In a secondarj' sense the xx’ord is applied to per- 
sons set apart by God for some special end, though 
thej- xvere not literally anointed. Thus CjTiis, the 
king of Persia, is spoken of as the Lord’s anointed 
( Isa. xlv. 1 ), because he xvas Jehox'ah’s chosen 
instniment for setting free the captives in Babylon. 
We find it used, in the plural, regarding' the 
patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Ps. cv. 15). 
It is also applied to the chosen people as a whole 
(Hab. iii. 13, levised vei-sion). 

As applied to Jesus, the xvoid is used in a txvo- 
fold sense — as an appellative, and as a proper 
name. At fii-st it xvas used in the former sense 
with the article — ‘ the Christ ’ — but at a later 
period — e.g. in the epistles of Paul, and in 1 Peter, 
it is found to have passed over into a proper name. 
When used ns a title of office it manifestly looks 
back to the Old Testament doctrine of the Jlcssiah. 
That doctrine may be briefly indicated by a icfei- 
ence to three passages. We find the Messiah re- 
presented as tbe messenger of good tidings to men 
= God’s Prophet — in Isa. Ixi. 1 ; as making expia- 
tion for sin = God’s conseciated PnVsf— in Daniel, 
ix. 24-27 ; and as the ICiny of God’s heritage in 
P.s. ii. 2. When Jesus, theiefore, claimed to be the 
Messiah (cf. John, iv. 26), he undoubtedly meant 
it to be undeistood that the Old Testament ideals 
connected with the title nere realised in him. 
In his person, that is to say, the offices of pro])het, 
priest, and king xvere united and consummated. 
That it xvas thus that his disciples understood his 
claims is patent to evciy reader of the Nexy Testa- 
ment. So thoioughly filled xvere they with the 
Messianic idea of his mission that, as xve have seen, 
the official title, ‘ the Christ,’ came to be largely used 
by them, xx-ithout the article, as his piopc) name. 

When Jesus came thus to he spoken of as Clirist, 
or Jesus Christ, it xvas but natural that his_ fol- 
loxyem should be called after him, Christians. 
This name, Tertullian infonns us {Apol. c. 3), xvas 
often mispronounced Chrestiani b}’ those xxlio xxcre 
not conversant xxith Jexvish ideas. They mani- 
fe.stly thouglit that it xvas derived from the Greek 
Christos = good. The Christians, we arc told, in- 
stead of taking umbrage at this distortion of their 
current name, gladly accepted it as implying an 
admission on the part of the licathcn of the moral 
excellency both or their Master and of themsclx'cs. 
For the Life of Chiist, .sec Jl'iU.S. 

CiiRtSTOLOGY is tliat hranch of theology which 
treats pf the I’erson of Christ. No attempt xvas 
made in apostolic times to formulate a Clirist- 
®lngy; the early church contenting itself xxith 
tc-stifying to the true, yet sinless humanity, 
the pre-existence, the dix fne Sonship, the resur- 
rection, the exaltation, and the supreme .authority 
of its Founder. It was not till speenlatixa' minds 
lieg.an to broach ideas inconsistent xxith this 
accepted faith that a tlicological re]ircscnt.ation of 
tbe clinrch's x-iexx-s xxas found neccs-ary. The s.vm- 
bidic form in xxhich the generally accepted doctrine 
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lias been handed down to us was the result of pro- 
longed, and not unfrequently acrimonious discus- 
sions. Prior to the Council of Nice (325 .4..D.) 
various Christological theories were promulgated 
bj' the Ebiopites, to whom belonged the Nazarenes, 
the Cerinthians, and the Gnostics of the pseudo- 
Clementine type, by the Docetse, and liy the 
Gnostics proper. Some of these denied the pre- 
existence of Christ, and attributed his peculiar 
greatness to a supernatural endowment confeiTed 
upon him at his baptism, while others resolved 
his humanity into a mere phantom, and repre- 
sented his person as composed of a spiritual riion. 
These parties were, however, but short-lived. 
!More formidable were the Sabellians and the 
Allans. The former denied the doctrine of the 
immanent Trinity. To them, accordingly, the 
higher nature of Christ was simply absolute Deity 
in self-manifestation. The Arians, on the other 
hand, represented Jesus as the first and loftiest’ of 
God’s creatures. In their view he was not, there- 
fore, truty God. It was specially with a reference 
to these two opposing parties that the Council of 
Nice was summoned by Constantine. The results 
of the deliberations of this council are embodied in 
the well-known Nicene Creed. Both Sabellianism 
and Aianism were pronounced heretical, and the 
eternal Sonship of Christ was solemnly asserted. 
The question, however, remained undecided how 
the union between the divine and the human in 
his person was to be expressed. Apollinaris, 
Bishop of Laodicea, advanced the theory that 
Christ’s manhood was constituted solely of an 
animal soul and body, wliile the Logos took the 
place of the mind, or spirit, in him. His true 
humanity was thus denied. Nestorius, Bishop of 
Constantinople, started a rival theorji A^Hiile 
granting the true divinity and humanity of Christ, 
he denied their union in a single, self-conscious 
personality. According to him the union was only 
moral or sympathetic. The Nestorian tlieorj/' thus 
involved the breaking up of the personality into a 
duality. Entychus of Constantinople wrote against 
Nestorianism, but his zeal carried him to the other 
extreme. His contention was that in the incarna- 
tion the human was transmuted into the divine. 
He thus obliterated the humanity. 

At the Council of Chalcedon (451 A.D. ) all these 
views were condemned, and the Christological 
formula which is still regarded as orthodox was 
framed. The orthodox doctrine, briefly stated, 
holds that in the unity of the person of Jesus 
' Christ there are two natures, a divine and a 
human, each nature being complete and entire, 
and that these are so intimately and indissolubly 
united as to constitute not a third nature, but a 
person. It warns us against either dirtding the 
person or confounding the natures. 

Notwithstanding the adoption of this creed, con- 
troversy was not by any means brought to an end. 
Eor more than three centuries questions of extreme 
sirbtilty continued to agitate the theological world 
— questions pertaining to the relation of nature to 
2 ]crsonality, and of botli to ivill. The Monophysite, 
the Monothelite, and the Adoptianist controversies 
were concerned with these abstruse points. At the 
Council of Constantinople (681 A.D.) it was decided 
that in the one person of Christ there are two 
natures, two intelligences, two energies, and two 
wills. The condemned Monothelites were conse- 
quentl 3 ' persecuted, and they betook themselves 
to the mountains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
where they continued to exist as a distinct^ sect 
under the name of ^laronites. During the middle 
ages the church as a whole acquiesced in the 
decisions of the above-named councils, though 
individuals occasionally ventured to give expres- 
sion to views more or less at variance with the 


creeds. In our day, Dyotheletism, or the doctrine 
that there are two wills in Christ, is not regarded 
as essential to orthodoxy. In fact it is largely 
denied among theologians of high repute. 

At the time of the Reformation Christology once 
more became a subject of keen controverey. The 
occasion was a difference of opinion between 
Luther _ and Zwingli regarding the presence of 
Christ in the elements of the ordinance of the 
Supper. Eventually the Lutherans accepted the 
doctrine of the communicatio idioinatmn — i.e. the 
communication of the properties of the divine 
natuT'e of Christ to his hrrmanity. By this doc- 
trine they sought to establish the ubiquity of 
Christ’s body. The Lutheran dogma was rejected 
by the Reformed theologians. 

The next important movement in connection 
with Christology originated with Loeliirs Socinus 
(1525-62) and his nephew, Faustus Socinus (1539- 
1604). They taught that Christ was a mere man, 
but distinguished from all otlrers in the following 
pariiiculars : He''was miraculously conceived, was 
sinless, was specially endowed with the Holy 
Spirit, was taken up to heaven prior to the com- 
mencement of his ministry, in order that he 
might see God and receive rnstructions from Jrirn, 
he rose from the dead and is now exalted in 
heaven far above all creatrrres, he is invested as 
God’s viceroy with all power in heaven and in 
earih. In view of his exaltation they taught that 
Christ may justly be termed a God, in a sense 
different from that in which ruler-s are termed gods, 
and therefore he ought to be worshipped. Urd- 
tarians, who may be regarded as the modern repre- 
sentatives of the Socinrans, speak of Christ as the 
Ideal Man, but probably none of them would accord 
him all the high distinctions above specified. 

At the present day there is in vogue a Christo- 
logical theory known as the doctrine of kenosis 
(kenos, ‘empty’), which is variously set forth by a 
considerable number of evangelical theologians. It 
derives its name from the Greek verb ekenose which 
occurs in Philip, ii. 7. In its modern form the 
theory is probably traceable to Zinzendorf. It. is 
advocated by such writers as Thorrrasius, Gess, 
and Godet. Its aim is to do jrrstice to the genuine 
development of the Man Jesus Christ. This it 
seeks to accomplish by postulating an emiHying of 
Itirrrself on the part of the Logos in the act of 
incantation. He laid aside, it is said, not only 
his divine attributes, birt even his divine self- 
consciousness. These he gradualty regained during 
the course of his earthly history, and by the time 
that he ascended the process was complete. Such 
in brief is the theory. What its future rnaj’ be it 
is vain to guess. As yet, Jtowever, the great mass 
of orthodox theologians look askance at it. 

According to Shedd, the following four factors 
are necessary in order to a complete conception of 
Christ’s Person: (1) Tnre and proper deity; (2) 
true and proper humanity ; (3) the uniorr of deity 
and humanity in one person ; (4) the distinction of 
deity from humanity in the one person, so that 
there be no mixture of natures. 

The standard book on the history of Christology is 
Domer’s Doctrine of the Person of Christ. See also 
Bull’s Defence of the Nicene Creed, and his Judgment of 
the Catholic Chnreh, etc.; Bruce’s Humiliation of Christ; 
Hagenhaoh’s History of Doctrines; and the separate 
airtides on the heresies (Amos, Nestorius, &c.). 

Cliristadelplliaus, a religious body whiclr 
adopted this name during the American ciril war 
to avoid military service. The Clrristadelphians 
(or ‘Brethren of Christ’) claim to represent the 
true faith and practice of apostolic times, as revived 
by Dr John Thomas, Brooklyn, U.S., who was 
boi-n in 1805 and died in 1871, and was the lead- 
ing advocate of their views. (After him they are 
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honietiines cnlled Tlioinasites.) They deny the exist- 
ence of <a pereonal devil, and the immortality of the 
soul, believing in ‘Conditional Immortality’ (q.v.), 
to he bestowed upon the faithful of all ages when 
ChiTSt retunis. They insist on the plenary insinra- 
tion of the Bible, the real death of Cluist as a sacri- 
fice for sin, his resurrection and ascension ; and look 
for his return to the earth to reign on the throne of 
David over the converted and restored twelve tribes 
of Israel and all nations. They believe that death 
is a state of entire unconsciousness, terniin.ated by 
a corijoieal resurrection for those who have become 
related to Christ through faith and obedience, or are 
re->ponsible for his rejection. Those accepted after 
the judgment reign for ever with Christ over the 
nations, those rejected die the second death. _ Com- 
munities of Christadelphians e.xist in the prineipal 
towns of Great Britain, Ireland, the United States, 
and the colonies, but no statistics as to numbere 
exist. Probably the members amount to a few 
thousands. Their leading organ is The Christa- 
dclphian, published monthly in Birmingham, and 
founded by Robert Roberts, whose work, Christen- 
dom Astriaj, along^with Elpis Israel and Eurclxt by 
John Thomas, jM.I)., funiish full details as to creed. 

Christclnircll, a parJiamentarj- and municipal 
borough of Hampshire, at the head of the estuary 
fonned by the Avon and Stour, 24 miles SW. of 
Southampton by road, but 334 by rail. The noble 
church ot an Augustinian prioiy, founded here in 
IloO, is 303 feet long by 101 across the transept, 
and includes every style from Norman to Per- 
pendicular. Special features of interest are the 
splendid Early English porch, a monument to 
Shelley, a beautiful rood-screen, and the chapel 
built by Henry VIII. ’s victim, Margaret, Countess 
of Salisbury. Bittle remains of the domestic build- 
ings of tlie monasteiy or of tlie Nonnan castle. 
Christchurch possesses one notable specialty, the 
making of watcli and clock fusee-chains. The har- 
bour has high-water twice ever}’ tide. The par- 
liamentarv- borough, 22,330 acres in area, comprises 
the fa^•ourite watering-place Bournemouth. It 
letunis one member to parliament. Pop. (1851) 
7475; (1881) 28,535 of municipal borough (1881) 
32G0. The latter received a charter of incoinoration 
in 1880. 

ClirLstclnircli, capital of the provincial dis- 
trict of Canterhmy, in New Zealand, situated on 
tlie river Avon, about 8 miles from Port Lyttelton, 
witli which it is connected by rail, the tunnel 
through the Port Hills being the longest in New 
Zealand ; it has also nrilw.ay communication with 
Dunedin and with the nortli. Tlie cliicf public 
buildings arc the government ofliccs, museum 
(with many specimens of the Moa, q.v. ), c.athcdral 
(a reproduction of that of Caen in Prance), and 
hospital. Tliero are numerous banks and insurance 
olficcs; and among the public schools arc Christ’s 
College, a high scliool for boy.s, and a high school 
for girls. Tlie watcr-supidv'is derived from arte- 
.sian wells. 'Pwo parks and tlie Government Domain 
alford amide ple.'tsure-ground.s. It is the centre of 
a gro.at glaring district, .and has also flourishing 
manufactories. Boot manuf.acturing is one of the 
chief industries ; there are several newspapers pnb- 
lislied here, and the city possesses steam tramw.ays, 
theatres, social and athletic clubs, and a coq>s 
of volunlecix. 'i’hc founders of the colony named 
each of the streets of its capital after an English ^ 
dioce~e. .\n earthquake in 1888 damaged the 
c.athcdral and other buildings. Pop. ( 1888) 15,265 ; 
with Sydenham and the .suburbs, anout .30,000. 

Cliristoning, a term often tised as equivalent 
to B:ipti-m (q.v.). 

Cliristitin II>. king of Denm.ark, Norway, and 
Swc<lcn, was loni at Nylairg, in the i'hind of 


Fiinen, in 1481, and mounted the throne of Nor- 
way and Denmark in 1513. His marriage in 1315 
to a sister of the Emperor Ch.arlcs V. did not 
extinguish his love for his mistress Dyveke 
(q.v.), whose sudden death he avenged with his 
native savagery. In 1520 he overthrew .at Boge- 
sund the brave regent of Sweden, Sten Sture tlie 
younger, and there.after was crowned king. But 
iris ferocious passions, and especially his treacherous 
-’massacre in the Stockholm ‘ blood bath ’ of tlie 
foremost men in Sweden (November 8-10, 1520), 
roused such a spirit of opposition in that country 
that he svas speedily driven out bj’ the young 
national leader, Gustavus Vasa, himself the son 
of one of his victims. In Denmark also a popular 
revolt drove Christian for refuge to the Netherlands, 
and placed his uncle Frederick I. upon the throne. 
Encouraged, however, by the Catholic party in the 
Netherlands, and assisted by Charles , Cliristian 
landed in Norway in 1531, but at the battle of 
Aggerhuus next year was totally defeated, and spent 
his rern.ainin^ years in impi-isonment at Sonder- 
burg and Kaflundborg, where he died in 1559. 

Cliristian IV., king of Denmark and Nor- 
way, and Duke of Sleswick-Holstein, the son of 
Fr-ederiek II., born at Frederilcsborg, in Zealand, 
12th April 1577, and elected succes.sor to the throne 
in 1588. He assumed the government of the duchy 
in 1593 ; of the kingdom in 1596. His fn-st war 
with Sweden ( 1611-13) ended in an advantageous 
peace; his second (1643-45) cost him much of the 
teiritoiy across the Sound. Christian’s share in 
the Thirty Years’ "War was brief and inglorious. 
In 1625 he became chief of the Protestont Ic.agiie, 
but his disasters so damped his ardour that ho wo-s 
fain to retire from the struggle in 1629 under cover 
of the peace of Liibeck to make room for the great 
Gustavus Adolphus. His indefatigable labours for 
the improvement of his country were moie suc- 
cessful. He strengthened its maritime poiver; 
extended its commerce as far as the East Indic-s, 
where he obtained the first possessions; and by 
restrictions upon the Hanse towns, gie.atly in- 
cren-sed the inl.and trade of tlie countrj'. His 
legislative and financial reforms, together witli his 
love and patronage of the arts and sciences, gained 
for him the afl'cetion of his people. Spite of his 
ill-success in war he has become a hero in ^tlie 
n.ational folk-songs ; the well-knowm ballad, Kinp 
Christian stood htj the lofty Mast, comniemomtcs his 
heroism in the sea-fight' with the Swedes before 
Kiel in 1644. His name is preserved .also in the 
Norwegian towns Christiansand and Christiania, 
and in the latter city a monument to his memory 
was erected in 1880. He died at Copenhagen, 
February 23, 1648. 

Cliristitin Itroflicr.s. See Schools (Bno- 

THEKS OF Christian ). 

Clu*is(iau Connection, or Union, an-‘Vmcri- 
can religious denomination which originated about 
the beginning of the 19th century, in North Caro- 
lina, in Vermont, and in Kentucliy and Tenne=^ce, 
on the basis of the Bible as the sole authoiita- 
tivc rule of faith and practice, uith open fellow- 
ship to all Christi.ans of whatever creed, pereonal 
piety being the only test of ■ . '. 
ship. Itfost of tlie memi ■ . ■ ■ 

tanans and Baptists. Their special organs, the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty and the Christian 
are widely read. The number of churchc.s in 1887 
was 1500 ; of ministers, 550 ; and of inciubem, 
120,000. 

Cliristinnin, the modern capital of Nonv.ay 
(the ancient capital is Trondhiem, ‘home of the 
throne,’ Avhere tlie kings are i-till crowned), .59’ .56’ 
N. lat., 10” 50' E. long., is built on the norlheni 
end of the Chri’-tiania Fiord. Its population in 
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1888 was about 90,000, or with suburbs, 130,000. 
Estimated increase, 2000 annually. At the be- 
ginning of the century it was but 10,000. Chris- 
tiania is named after Christian IV., who commenced 
building it in 1624 after the destruction of the 
ancient city of Oslo by fire. Christiania is the 
seat of the national parliament (the Storthing 
and Lagtliing), of the High Court of Judicature, 
and of the National University, which has 46 pro- 
fessors and above 1000 students who are educated 
free, with the exception of a small entrance-fee. 
Connected with this is the students’ garden, a 
.library of about 250,000 volumes, a very well- 
arranged botanical garden, zoological, zootomical, 
botanical, and ethnographical museums, and a 
cabinet of coins and medals, chemical and physical 
laboratories, and observatory. The Meteorological 
Institute, established in 1866, is in systematic 
telegr.aphic communication with British and other 
European observatories. The king of Sweden and 
Norway has two palaces here, one in the city 
near the university, and one, Oscarshall, beauti- 
fully situated two miles from the city on an emin- 
ence overlooking the fiord, and containing Tied- 
niand’s celebrated pictures of Nonvegian peasant- 
life. There is a national picture-gMlerj', and a 
very interesting museum of northern antiquities. 
The Dom, or Cathedral, and the Trefoldigheds 
Kirke ( ‘ Church of the Trinity’), are the principal 
ecclesiastical buildings. The Damphjolccn ( ‘ steam- 
kitchen ’) is an interesting institution for providing 
cheap and substantial dinners to working-people. 
The old fortress Akershm Faestning still remains, 
and is used as a promenade, but has little military 
value. Among other public buildings are the 
Houses of Parliament, the civil and military 
hospitals and infirmary, lunatic asylum, peni- 
tentiary, two theatres, the Freemasons’ Hall, and 
several banks. The staple industry of Christiania 
is its shipping trade ; it is the central emporium 
for the south of Norway. Its chief export is 
timber. A considerable industry has recently 
become developed in the brewing and export of 
ChrisUania 61, a sort of lager beer, with resinous 
flavour, largely consumed throughout Norway, and 
exported to England and other parts of the world. 
The minor manufactures are cotton, canvas ; engine- 
works, nail-works, and paper-mills, the latter 
rapidly growing by the use of wood-fibre from 
sawmill waste. There are many good hotels of 
recent establishment, and a considerable business 
is done in connection with the visits of British 
tourists. Cariole-making is one of the industries 
thus developed. There are good shops, in all of 
which English is well spoken ; and the city has 
considerable printing and publishing establish- 
ments. 

Christianity is the religion of which Jesus 
Christ is not only the founder but also the object, 
since it is bj' him and in him that man recovere 
his union with God by an effective reconciliation. 
IVe have thus determined in a general manner 
its true character, and marked the difference that 
exists, as we shall prove, between it and all the 
religions which preceded it. But first we must 
justify our definition. The only way to get a sure 
grasp of the leading thought of a cloctrine and a 
religion is to trace it to its origin, and to seize it 
at its source, before the stream has had its 
current troubled with the foreign elements that 
mingle with it. Now about primitive Christi- 
anity we possess a number of documents which 
are at least authentic, whatever the authority we 
attribute to them from a doctrinal point of liew. 
Confining ourselves to those documents alone, 
wliose authenticity is not disallowed by the most 
negative criticism, we have in the epistles of Paul 
to the Corinthians, the Galatians, the Romans, 


and_ the Thessalonians, a testimony to primitive 
Christianity which falls between the year 55 and 
the year 64 after Jesus Christ. It emanates from 
an apostle who had been in direct contact irith 
the earliest associates of Christ, with those who 
had both seen and heard him. The first three 
gospels, in which an historical basis is generally 
recognised in what concerns the actions as well as 
the discoui-ses of Jesus, point back to the same 
date. We are thus led back to the very origins 
of Christianity. Moreover we recognise in the 
church of the earliest period made known to tis, 
whether in the Acts of the Apo.stles or in writings 
as authentic as the lettere of James and those of 
Peter, the living impress upon simple and honest 
hearts of the direct remembrance of Christ, like 
the track marking his passage across the earth. 
Here our concern is not more to determine the trae 
character, the essence of Christianity, than to find 
out in those documents the real meaning of the 
religion of the gospel as it presents itself to us. 
It is undeniable that if it claims to carry to the 
world a revealed doctrine, revealing completely 
the tiTie nature of God as well as that of man, and 
the normal relations of union between them, it 
attaches that doctrine to a pereonality considered 
not only as the organ of the revelation, but as 
its object. We have thus the right to assert that 
Christianity is Jesus Christ, without fearing to 
detract anything from the attributes of God, for 
Jesus Christ is his ambassador, his son, the sole 
mediator between God and man — in one word, the 
Redeemer, the Saviour-, as his name implies. He 
has never ceased to require faith in himself as the 
means of again finding God by him. Fragmentaiy 
quotations on this point are vain. The whole 
gospel demands this faith in his person, and St 
Paul sums it up in the words addressed to the 
gaoler at Philippi : ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved ’ (Acts, xvi. 31). 

Cliristianity is herein distinguished from all 
other religions. The revelation which it brings 
to the world is something other than a super- 
natural communication of a transcendent doctrine 
about God, and about our origin and purpose in 
the world. It consists essentimly in a great work 
accomplished by a single person— a work which is 
the supremo manifestation of the holy love of God. 
The mere exhibition of this divine work casts a 
bright light upon God as well as upon man, and 
results in a doctrine which implies a complete 
metaphysic, a complete anthropolog}', and an entire 
system of ethics, as well as far-reaching' views on 
the history of the human race in its terrestrial 
development and in its future destiny. For had it 
been otherwise, Christianity must hav-e contented 
itself with communicating to us the outward fact 
without explaining it— without making us grasp 
it by its inward side in its profound significance ; 
which would have been to alter its nature com- 
pletely. It none tlie less remains true that for 
Christianity doctrine is only a secondaiy and com- 
jdementary element — the interpretation of the fact 
of the great woi-k, which is its first object. This 
is why it addresses itself before eyerj-thing to the 
heart and to the conscience, althou"h at the same 
time it opens up to the intellect tlie vastest pos- 
sible horizons. As soon as we deviate from this 
divine realism, we make Christianity fall into 
an intellectualism which chills it while perverting 
it ; and we substitute for it the parching formulas 
of a scholasticism which at all times and in all 
churches has caused it to leave its banks and 
diverge into new and widely different channels. 

Let us further consider that divine work accom- 
plished by Christ for the salvation of the world, 
which ’ constitutes the essence of Christianity, 
without lingering to discuss its proofs, which 
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belong to the province of apologetics. This word 
salvation, if we take it in all its fullness, comes 
before us as its principal and even sole subject. 

‘ The son of man,’ says Jesus, ‘ is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost’ {Luke, xix. 10). 
This one word contains witliin itself the whole 
gospel, and alone explains to us why it has been 
specially called good news. This ls_ its trae pg- 
nificance, if we leave aside entirely its theolo^cal 
development. Humanity is not in its normal con- 
dition ; it is lost by its own fault— through haidng 
broken by voluntarj’ revolt the bond which at the 
beginning united it to God as made in his omi 
image, and which was intended ever to become closer 
through the voluntaiy obedience it was invited to 
offer in tlie mysterious probation of its free-will. 
Incapable of rising again of itself, it must needs be 
sought out by compa.ssionate love like a wandering 
and lost sheep, for the sake of being lifted up 
and brought back to God. This is what the Son 
of Man has done in agreement with the offended 
Father, who has had compassion upon him. Al- 
though by a saving act of his own good pleasure 
God has pardoned tlie sinner, he has not abrogated 
the laws al moral order. These laws demand no 
vengeance unworthy of God, but merely a repara- 
tion — a retractation of sin involved in an essen- 
tially moral expiation. Such an expiation can 
consist only in a perfect obedience, complete 
even to the length of accepting in a voluntary 
sacrifice the consequences of the original revolt. 
This is what the Son of Man, who was also the Son 
of God, has willed and has accomplished. He has 
died for the sins of the world, and risen again for 
its justification ; and the cross on which he has 
accomidished this reparative work rises before us 
for ever as the symbol of a reconciliation, which 
each man in his turn must appropriate to himself 
b}' an act of faith uniting him to the sacred 
sufferer. 

Christianity is thus pre-eminently the religion 
of redemption and of the redeemer. It has intro- 
duced into the world the grand reparative infiuence 
of a victorious love, inaugurating in Jesus him- 
self an unceasing struggle ; for that reparative 
infiuence must struggle constantly against the 
powers of evil, which are not magically suppressed. 
But this reparative work cannot consist alone 
in the salvation of individual souls ; to bo worthy 
of_ God it must strive to restore all that the 
original fall has blighted or destroyed — to make 
the fallen creature realise all his' lofty destiny 
— that is to say, to reconstitute in man all the 
greatne.ss kept* in store for him, and to give 
him up without reserve to God, making the re- 
generating spirit penetrate into every sphere of 
his activity as into all his faculties. Hence the 
wide mi.ssion of Christianity to purify and raise 
everything that is human in the iiiost diverse 
spheres of society, from the institutions which 
regulate , the relations of men to each other 
to the highest culture of the intellect. This 
restoration of man after the divine type is the 
continuation and application of the redemptive 
work of Christ, which, after having had for its 
first intent to fonn in the Church a .society of 
believing souls, pardoned and saved, called to 
work directly for the salvation of all that is 
lost, next ra'diates outwards into all the depart- 
ments of human activity. It is in this enlarged 
sense that we must undcrst.'ind the kingdom of 
God which the Saviour came to found upon our 
j-infiil worltl, and of which the progress goes on 
only at the price of an ince.ssjmt struggle, which 
will continue to the end of time. Ihit this general 
advance of the kingdom of God in its widely 
human extension is alw.ays jiroportionatc to its in- 
ternal development within lus Churcli, which keeps 


and cherishes the eentral hearth of the divine life, 
whence emanate all light and heat. 

'\A’’e know in a general manner what the vast 
influence of Chiistianity has been in the world for 
eighteen centuries. "We may say that the cross of 
Calvarj^ has divided liistory ; we find its luminous 
tmek marked ex^ery where. It has renexved society 
in the very depths of unix-ersal decline xvithout ever 
neglecting its first task, xvhich is to lead the souls 
of sinners to Christ. Spiritual conquests count 
upon no more than this. But these victorious 
struggles have not been pursued without manv 
dangers, no little resistance and as much dark 
uncertainty, xvhich have sometimes had the cfiect 
of altering Christianity for a time, at least in its 
historical realisations, for its high ideal has nex'er 
ceased to soar xrith serene radiance in the eternal 
gospel. It may be put under a bushel, but it has 
nex'er been possible to extinguish it or to change 
its form. It is this inherent recuperative poxver 
that admits of the renexval and elevation again 
of Christianity, hoxvever much it may have been 
debased. To illustrate the difficulties and the 
opposition xvhich Christianity encountered upon its 
xyay, we must first carry ouiselres back to the con- 
dition of the xvorld at the time of its first appear- 
ance, and understand the spiritual infiuence ot the 
great religions it found at that time before it. 
There is no better means of establishing its origin- 
alitj' and recognising all the gains it has brought 
to humanity, tlian to bring into the light its tiue 
relation to the religions of the past. These reli- 
gions fall into txvo types of very' difl’ercjit nature 
and very unequal x'alue : Judaism, and its antag- 
onist, Paganism, comprising a considerable number 
of particular religions presenting one eommon eliar- 
acter in spite of xvell-marked differences. 

The assertion is often made in our day that 
CluTstianity xvas at first a mere development of 
Judaism, and that it xvas by combining with 
elements boiTOxx'ed from the religions and the 
philosophies of the ancient pagan xvorld that it 
assumed its final form. But this explanation xvill 
not stand an impartial examination of tlie actual 
fiicts. Undoubtedly there exists a real relation 
betxx'een the nexv religion and those xvhich preceded 
it. For hoxv could it be otherxx'ise, since on hs 
oxx'u shoxving it came to accomplisli that xvhich 
had been asked for, expected, and longed for by the 
human soul under every sky, as xvell as positively 
promised on the soil of Judaia by direct revelations. 
If Christianity xvere onlx' .a religious doctrine, its 
originality migJit be disputed by adducing tlic 
basis of belief xvhich it has in common xvith the 
anterior religions, although here too it manifests 
a splendid superiority. But as has been shown, 
it IS more than a body of doctrine — it is an 
immense xvork of reparation effected by its founder. 
In that respect it cannot be compared in anything 
xvith xx-hat has preceded it, and there yill alxvav.s 
be lietxx'cen it and the noblest intuitions of the 
philosophy of a Socrates or a Plato, or tlic suh- 
limcst oracles of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, that 
insuperable distance xvhich divides a hope and a 
desire from its efiectix-c realisation. 11 wo con- 
sider somewhat more closely its relations to flic 
religions xvhich preceded it, stripping it in this 
manner of that xvhich constitutes its e‘-.scntial 
originality, xve find at once that that relation 
assumes a quite peculiar character xvlicn the 
religion of the Old Testament is concenicd. Here 
there is direct preparation under the form of a 
scries of positix'e rcx’elation“. It xvas noccs'^aiy in 
the first place that the cradle of the Mc.ssiah should 
be deposited upon con.“ccnitcd .soil — con.'-ecrated 
indeed, alt hough darkened under the x'cil of idolaliy; 
next, that there should bo found there ayho^cn 
people to rejnc-'cnt man in the exjicctation of. 
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and the desire for, a true Messiah. For in order 
that the Saviour might accomplish his work of 
reparation in the name of the human race, it was 
necessary that he should he waited for by a 
chosen people, such as could be formed only 
in a nation separated from the pagan world, 
and subjected to a particular moral and spiritual 
education under special divinely sanctioned institu- 
tions. Greatest of these was the law of Sinai, 
intended to awaken in the heart sorrow and 
hatred for sin. Prophecy completed the work 
of preparation by announcing' to hearts pierced 
through by the sword of the law the coming of 
him who was to restore all things again, whose 
• work was prefigured by the priesthood of the sons 
of Aaron and the sacrifices offered to God most 
holy. These special institutions were proper only 
to the period of preparation which was cMled the 
Old Covenant. Everything they contained that 
was exclusive and peculiar must disappear when 
the period of accomplishment had succeeded it. 

The Old Covenant itself was aware of its transi- 
tory, character, for above all its institutions there 
soared a promise of enlargement which God gave 
to the father of the chosen race on the day 
when he bade him leave his country and his 
kindred : ‘ In thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed ’ ( Gen. xii. 3 ) ; and prophecy was but 
one long and splendid enrichment of the promise : 
‘ I will also give thee;’ he says, a Messiah ‘ for a 
li"ht to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my 
salvation unto the end of the earth ’ { Isa. xlix. 
6). As soon as the reconciliation has been con- 
summated between man and God by the sacrifice 
of Calvary, the wall of separation between Israel 
and other nations is broken doym ; the barrier's 
between a powerless priesthood and the simple 
faithful who participate in the priesthood of Christ 
fall down ; and sacrifices which make no expiation 
disappear before the only sufficient offering. You 
are Icings and priests, says the apostle Peter to the 
early Christians (1 Peter, ii. 9). The religion of 
humanity, which is the religion of the soul, super- 
sedes the exclusive religion of the circumcised 
people — the religion of the letter which killeth; 
and this splendid enfranchisement is but the 
consequence of the redemptive work of Christ 
which faith assimilates. All this glorious liberty 
is included in the words : ‘ The just shall live by 
faith’ (Rom. i. 17). 

It was the mission of Paul, the former Pharisee, 
the grand freedman of Christ, to set free the new 
religion from the bonds of Jewish legalism ; called 
as he was by a divine revelation to draw all the 
consequences from the teaching of the Master. 
He formulated the charter of this freedom in two 
sentences, stamped with a kind of divine genius : 
the first, ‘ The law was our schoolmaster to bi-ing us 
unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith ’ 
(Gal. iii. 24). Both its lofty mission and its power- 
lessness are here recognised together. The second is : 
‘ Before Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew . . . 
but Christ is all, and in all’ (Col. iii. 11). Thus 
the religion of humanity rises on the ruins of the 
national religion. We see the New Covenant 
striking its roots deep into the soil of that Judaea 
whence cometh salvation (John, iv. 22), but grow- 
ing like a great tree capable of lodging in its 
branches all the birds of heaven ; and all its liberal 
and blessed expansion but brings us back to the 
work of the Redeemer, as St Paul asserts in the 
words : ‘ Stand fast tlierefore in the libert 3 ' where- 
with Christ hath made us free’ (Gal. v. 1 ). 

If we pass from Judaism to the religions of the 
ancient pagan world, at least to those developed 
in countries where thej' came into direct contact 
with Christianitj', we find tliat thej’ also had their 
preparation. In the firet place, there is not one 


human soul which has not had engraved upon it 
the divine law, as St Paul recognises : the Gentiles, 
saj's he, ‘ show the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing one another’ (Rom. ii. 15). In the next 
place, God has not ceased to speak to them by the 
grand spectacle of the world itself, and of the 
heavens in which his invisible perfections may be 
seen as with the bodily eye (Rom. i. 20). Finall 5 % 
if he has not granted them direct revelations, his 
spirit has constantly breathed upon them as it 
breathed upon the eonfused watera of chaos from 
which was to emerge a world. After all they 
belonged, as St Paul says again, to the offspring 
of God (Acts, xvii. 29), and there was not a single 
man among them who had not in him a ray of that 
light of the word ‘ which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world ’ (John, i. 9). The need of a 
renewing work meets us again everywhere in the 
very^ heart of Paganism. There is no nation which 
has been without its priests and its sacrifices, and 
which has not sought that atonement for which 
the human conscience has always longed. But 
that did not hinder the pagan world from con- 
tinuing to be sunk in idolatrj', for it fell under 
the dominion of a Nature which it deified. Hence 
its dreadful eiTors equalled only bj' its dreadful 
corruption. Yet it never ceased to seek for God, 
groping blindly in the dark ( Acts, xvii. 27 ). The 
moral conscience which had never been stifled 
reacted incessantlj' against the deadening influence 
of the nature-religions ; it called for a God greater 
than those wliich Paganism had fashioned for it ; 
it had its sublime aspirations which never ceased 
to re-echo through the pagan night one long peni- 
tential psalm, which, sung in the plains of Chaldtea, 
sometimes became a tme supplication to the future 
Saviour. ‘I turn fi'om every side,’ says the son 
of Vedic India to his god, ‘ desiring to know 
my sin. Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, 
and from those which we have committed in our 
own bodies’ (Big Veda, vii. 86). 

The preparation of the pagan nations consisted 
in their being made to experience their inabilitj’ 
to find salvation in their idolatrous religions. We 
may consider that preparation as finished, when 
out of the ruins of their old idols they raised that 
altar to the unknown God which St Paul recog- 
nised as the sj-mbol of aspirations all the more 
ardent the more they had been deceived, and the 
more general the decline in the world around. 
The converted pagans found that peace for which 
they longed at the feet of Chi-ist. Thej^ gave 
up without difficulty their own peculiar rites — 
that priesthood and those sacrifices which had 
availed but to express and stimulate their desire 
for salvation without satisfying it. For them, 
too, the exclusive and national cliaracter which 
clothed religion before the revelation of God’s 
universal fatherhood needed to be expanded. 
For the religion of Immanitj' to supersede the 
various religions of the soil, it was necessary 
not only for the Jew to renounce his exclusive 
theocracj% but also for the son of Paganism to 
recognise that the kingdom of Christ, not being of 
this world (John, xviii. 36), ought not to be incor- 
porated with the state as a tiling that belonged 
to a particular people. We see that Paganism, 
some admirable ideas alone excepted, brought 
nothing to Christianitj^ but asphations fmstrated 
and j'eamings unsatisfied. From the doctrinal 
oint of view, even its noblest • philosophies had 
een falsified bj’ the influence of the nature- 
religions. Platonism itself with all its idealism 
ended in oriental dualism, for unable to triumph 
over evil, it identified it finallj' with matter under 
a fatalism whence man could escape onfy bj' an 
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asceticism of wliich the Buddhist annihilation is 
the logical consequence. It is this which for ever 
distinguishes the Christian nietaphysic from all the 
Greco-oriental speculations comprised in the .system 
of the Aie.xandriaJi PhUo. To prevent any con- 
fusion between Christianity and Hellenism it is 
sufficient to read these words in the inologue to the 
fourth gospel ; ‘ Tlic “Word became flesh.’ Pre- 
sented thus according to its primitive type, the 
j-eligion of Clnist appears before ns in its true 
character and its incontestable originality ; and 
herein r&sts its power. Were we'to see in it only a 
syntliesis of all the anterior religions, we .should 
have in Christ onl 3 " a kind of composite idol 
enshrined in the last of the pagodas ; and we could 
not connect it with that primitive Cluistianitj' 
which alone is tnie, and which rem.ains for all time 
in the faithful image it has left ns of itself in the 
sacred volume which makes it live anew in its first 
and authentic manifestation. Thanks to that book 
we can always trace it back to its source, and 
mark the point of departure between what it is in 
it.self, and the superfluous accretions which have 
changed it. 

For it was impossible that Cluistianity should 
make no deviations once it had begun to float upon 
the stieam of historj'. These were rendered im- 
perative bj’ its being imposed bv authoritj" upon 
successive generations like a dead letter — the most 
serious of all changes to which it could possiblj' 
have been subjected, for it is before everj’thing 
the religion of the spirit and of libertv.* The 
puipose of historj’ after its own modification 
through the inlluence of Christianity was pre- 
cisely to make it penetrate to modem humanity 
in a free a-ssimilation, but that assimilation involved 
the nossibilitj’ of all its stiuublings, its failures, and 
its ol)scuritics ; without, however, the true Christian 
spirit ever ceasing to stniggle against error to 
bring back the Church to its original type. Let us 
not lorget that the ell'ects of Christianitj’ radiate 
outwards far beyond the immediatelj’ religious 
sidiere ; through an influence direct and indirect 
bj’ turns it strives to re-establish human society 
upon tlie typo of justice and love — a result which 
certainly forms it into a part of the kingdom of 
God. Mere social progi-ess not infrcquentlj’ ad- 
vances religions progre.ss, as it binds fewer burdens 
on the individual conscience, and appears for th.at 
reasoii the more easj-. Y'e cannot give more than 
a rapid .sketch of the deviations as well as the 
victorious struggles of Cliristianity from its begin- 
ning to our own daj’. To c.\'pl;un its deviations it 
i-, suflicient for us to recall its Ic.-iding thought, 
which is also its great power — emancipation, for 
thc--o invariably tend to the alienation of tlic free- 
dom in whieii the gospel ha.s made us free. Christ 
has freed man from all the burdens under which 
he was bowed down, and first of all from that of 
sin, b\’ his redeeming work alone. Whenever 
man turns aside from 'this, whenever he ccas&s to 
believe in a .salvation which is tlie free gift of 
God, ajiprehcnded by faith, he girds on again his 
ancient ch.ains, he seeks for mediatois in a new 
prie-.thood, retuins from the New Covenant to the 
Old, and restores anew the theocraej' ; in one wonl, 
ho becomes again a Jew. This ts the whole history 
of the fonnation of Catholici'in, the re.al cause of 
all the sla\ er\’ which it has caused anew to weigh 
ui>on the freedmen of Clirist. 

On the other hand, the return to Paganism take.s 
efieet whenever for tlie gosjid of the ledomplion wo 
fubstilnte a purclj’ philosophical .sjieciilation. The 
digresJon to the left is no bettor than that to the 
right ; it Ls even worse, for it ends in a iiarching 
rationalism which cannot long tc-i on tlic slope 
doiynward to pantheiitic natnr.alism. We .shall 
limit ourselvc.s to characterising the principal • 


periods of the histoiy of Christianitj-, in each of 
which we find the battle arrayed between its nio.st 
faithful representatives and the promoters of tend- 
encies whether towards Judaism dl- Paganism. 

Alreadj' in the apostolic age the stniggle had 
begun, for we know that it needed the apostolate 
of Paul to bring down the Cliiirch from its bigli 
cliamber, to cast aside the swaddling clothes of its 
cradle, and come giadiiallj- to the point of i enounc- 
ing Judaic e.xcliisiveness. What a comb,at the 
great apostle of the Gentiles had to wage against 
the survivors of the sj-nagogue who wished at any 
co.st to hinder the giund liberation of souls, and at 
the close of his life against the firet representatives 
of pagan speculation, the Gnostic heretics of Colosse 
and Ephesus ! Bej-ond doubt lie was victorious, 
and when bis noble head fell under the axe of 
Nero’s executioner, it nii"lit have been said of him 
that tliougli dead he would speak until the end of 
time, ever uttering anew his great ciy for liberty, 
for the freedom of the Chnrcli from all its bonds 
through justifying faith. 

The firet period of the historj- of Christianitj- 
after the death of the last apostles extends from 
the 2d century to Constautine. It is aii heroic age. 
The mission of Christ extends over all the empire, 
and fashions a whole people with their op-n con- 
sent. Persecution rages without intermission, hut 
the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the gospel. 
The struggle goes on also in the world of thoiiglit. 
Tlie Gnostic heresies mark the reaction of the 
pagan spirit ; thej- are refuted bj- a powerful 
polemic. The apologetic writings of Justin JIartyr, 
of Ircnrciis, of Clement of Alexandria, and of 
Ormen, breathe the most living and the largest 
faith. The most important social refonns, ns the 
elevation of woman, the respect due to the man in 
the slave, are realised at the familj- hearth. But 
the gravity of the struggles against heresy, and the 
questions of discipline arising out of persecution 
itself for tlie restoration of such Christians as had 
wavered, tended to strengthen ecclcsiastic!xl autlio- 
ritj- in an exaggerated degree to the detriment of 
the primitive libertj-. That tendency was aidwl by 

acert.-'- - clogma of justification by 

faith, • of Origen and Tertiilliaii 

against tlie innovators. 

The second period extends from Constantine to 
the estahlishnicnt of the papacy. Cliristianitj" 
became the religion of the state when the C.'csar of 
Bj’zanfinm granted it his hurdensonie protection, 
but it still fct.aiiicd witliin it its generous sap. lu 
spite of the autlioritj- of St Aiigu-stine faith m the 
free grace of God hocame more and more obscured. 
The discu.ssions raised bj’ Arianism niore_ and 
more g.ave tlie^ foremost jilacc to a Christian 
theodiej’ which resulted in a subtle divine ineta- 
l>hj’.sic clalwrated hj- the great councils of Fiioe, 
of Constantinople, and Chalcedon. These councils 
constituted a completed novel contr.al anthontj- 
within the Church. At the same time (lie old 
hicrarchj- was re-establisliod to govern flocks c.-i't 
bj’ their birth itself into the fold of the Cbuu'b, 
and the crook of the .sliopbord became the sj’niliol 
of a dc.s])otic antboritj-. The Bi.shop of Borne 
acquired a primaej’ that ever grew greater, until 
when the lloods cif barbarian invasion bad sub- 
merged the old Bomaii government, the jiajiacj- 
became ineontestablj- the chief centralising power. 
It had !i liigli regard for social piogu-ss, and tlie 
Christian nii-sion continued its conqnc-ts ; but 
nnhapiiilj- after its union i\itb the empire tlie 
Chureli b'cgan to cmidoj- forcible constraint against 
its cncmie.s botli without and witliin. Spite of 
manj- a noble protest Catliolicism tw>k the plaee o, 
the primitive Christianity, and siippre-’-ed all tty 
libeities-. It was as it tlic dctlironed Jevisii 
1 (heocraev Iiad tlius revenged iwelf for its ilown- 
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fall ; yet the enslaved Church continued to pre- 
serve the treasures of piet}^ Monasticism became 
the right arm of the papacj^ and rendered it the 
most precious service in the education of races 
still rude and indeed hardly escaped from harhaiism. 
With Gregorj' VII. the great transformation was 
completed, and the new theocratic organisation 
appeared in all its gloiy. No one can deny that 
under the giv'en conditions it rendered precious 
services. It was still Christianity, however dis- 
figured, to which Europe owed its alleviation from 
the barbarism that weighed upon it. To it alone 
the weak and the oppressed owed it that they were 
not crushed. 

It is impossible to do more than characterise 
briefly some of the most prominent features of the 
middle ages and the Reformation. In the middle 
ages we mark the immoderate expansion of the 
religious and social omnipotence of Christianity, 
manifesting itself in the Crusades and the momen- 
tary subordination of the state to the Church after 
memorable struggles ; and in consequence of that 
very temporal primacy of the Church we see it div'erge 
more and more from its primitive type. It has quite 
decidedly become a new theocracy, and as has ever 
been the case the progressive diminution of its liber- 
ties coincides with the complete subversion of the 


grand doctrine of justification by faith. Salvation 
b3’ works replaces salvation by grace, the supposed 
merits of glorified saints are purchased for the benefit 


ments or giorinecl saints are purciiased tor the beneht 
of sinners, and finally indulgences from the conse- 
quences of sin are sold for a price in monej’. Yet 
Christianitj' even thus disfigured and diminished 
still shows itself beneficent for the consolation of 
human miseiy. It produces a magnificent art. 
The Gothic cathedral is the symbol of its greatness 
and also of its formidable power. Scholasticism 
produces its famous theological Summas which are 
as it were the cathedrals of thought. The monastic 
orders foimded in great numbers contribute at once 
to' the relief of the wretched and to the enslavement 
of the faithful. Yet it was in some of these con- 
vents that there was developed that profound and 
touching mj'sticism which sought to find God 
beyond the sacerdotal hierarcly. From the 14th 
century onwards an ardent aspiration towards 
reform stirred the Church. It was the ferment 
preparing the great approaching renovation that 
was to shine forth after the great schism, which 
weakened the papacy bj^ breaking it into factions. 
This need of reform was expressed officially in the 
councils of Pisa and Basel. The Reformation had 
already its forerunners in John Huss and Wjxlif, 
while it was, as it were, realised beforehand in the 
valleys of Piedmont. 

With Luther it burst forth with inesistihle power. 
If its banner was victorious over great part of 
Europe it was because it bore the grand derfce 
of all Christian libertj^ : ‘ The just shall live 

bj' faith.’ The liberty of the people of God_ was 
actual^ reconquered in principle ; it founded iteelf 
as at the first daj’s of Christianity on the certaintj' 
of salvation granted b3^ grace and seized by faith. 
This doctrine of liheration dismisses all human 
mediators to find again the universal priesthood in 
the sacrificial priesthood of the Redeemer. To all 
tradition it opposes the sovereign authority of 
Christ, whom Luther calls the king of the Bible, 
which alone permits us to know him. Next en- 
sued a gigantic struggle, on the one hand, between 
the Reformation and the ancient Catholic Church, 
whose usurpations linked with a mercenaiy concep- 
tion of salvation were consecrated b3^ the Council 
of Trent ; and on the other hand, between Christi- 
anit3' and a pagan culture eager to resuscitate the 
natmism of the ancient world without its religious 
aspirations. This double struggle has reached in 
our da3’ its cuhuinating height. It is complicated 


whether in Catholicism or in the churches of the- 
Refomiation b3' an intestine struggle which brings 
to an issue upon narrowed gi’ound the two opposing- 
elements. Thus Catholicism even after the Councu 
of Trent saw arise within itself a movement for 
refoiTO, which, rendered illustrious b3^ the Abbe de 
St Cyran and Pascal, tried to elevate the doctrine of 
-grace and to limit the papal power. That noble 
effort was compelled to succumb before persecution, 
after having done honour to the church of France. 
Gallicanisin contrived to la3' some restriction upon 
the papal powers, but was speedil3^ defeated like- 
Jansenism, fronl which it had separated in the 17th 
centur3^ while retaining the stamp of its influence. 

In the bosom of Protestantism there broke out 
earl3' a struggle between a conservatism which 
would retain as much as possible of Catholicism 
and a Christian liberalism whose aim it was to. 
bring back the Church to the apostolic t3'pe. 
That struggle has led to the creation of differ- 
ent clmrches practising in both hemispheres with 
more or less fidelit3^ the constituent principles- 
of the Reformation, or, more correctl3q continuing 
them and disengaging them from things incon- 
sistent therewith. In the domain of thought the 
battle lias been fought between the partisans of a 
strict dogmatism and those who would admit of 
theological progress without breaking in an3ffhing 
with the eternal gospel. We must also recognise- 
that within the heart of historical Protestantism we 
have seen produced, rather more than a century^ 
since, on some questions, philosophical tendencies, 
which are Christian only in name, and which 
in their extreme manifestations would introduce 
into the fortress the enemy that besets the walls- 
—We mean a culture decidedl3' anti-Christian. The 
siege is being carried on to-da3' more vigorously 
than it ever was before. The struggle between 
Christianit3- and tendencies contrary to it has never 
been more serious. Anti-Christianit3’’ under all its 
fornis has taken a considerable development, and 
seems to resuscitate in our modern so-called Chris- 
tian woi-ld the old Paganism, -while eliminating 
from it the better elements, its aspirations and fore- 
shadowings of the religion of the redemption; for- 
tius neo-Paganism in its most logical manifesta- 
tions ends in an absolute naturalism which will only 
admit of matter and force in the evolution of all 
life. On the other hand, what we call the Judaising 
tendenc3^ so ready to appear in the Church on the 
morrow of the apostolic age, has reached in these 
last da3’s the final stage of its course. The ecclesi- 
astical policy which has brought about in succession 
the syllabus of Pius IX., the Enc3'clical Quanta | 
Ciira (1SG4), the proclamation of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin (1854), and that of the 
papal Infallibilit3'^ at tlie Vatican council of 1870, 
have assured the triumph of the theocratic system, - 
while condemning ever3'thmg in the hosom of con- 
temporai-3' Catholicism like libert3' in the Church or . 
in the heart. Nothing is further from our thought 
than to place Catholicism per se outside the pale 
of Christianit3’. We recognise in it the treasures ! 
of piet3'. Its charit3" has nev'er expended itself 
over social misery^ more bounteousl3' than now. 
Christ is loved and adored within its fold by' a 
multitude of pious souls who find him in spite 
of defective forms of worshij) and the long 
chain of the sacerdotal hierarchy. We refer 
only' to the peculiarly' ecclesiastical and specific 
principle of Catholicism when we speak of its 
deplorable return to Jeu-ish theocracy'. This return 
is the more inexplicable as the institutions proper 
to the Old Covenant have no longer any' reason 
for their existence since they' have found their 
accomplishment in the gospel. It is impossible not 
to observe that there exists a real co-relation 
between the development of the anti-Chi-istianity 
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of this renewed theocracy wliich breaks with all 
modern progress from a social jjoint of view by its 
attempt to encliain thought^ and the conscience 
to a sacerdotal power. IVlierever Catholicism 
is the dominant religion it is taken as the true 
representative of Christianity itself. Hence is pro- 
pagated the erroneous idea tliat there is an opposi- 
tion between the religion of Christ and social 
progress, seeing that all tlie grand principles of 
justice, oi law, and of brotherhood, come in reality 
from him who has raised man in every sense by 
reconciling him with God. Human brotherhood 
with all that it implies can come only from the 
divine fatherliood. 

tVe are thus right in affirming that the ^dctory 
of the Catholic theocracy has been tlie surest means 
of actually turning away recent generations from a 
Christianity ill understood and misrepresented, and 
that it has in this way facilitated the progress of 
anti-Christianity. Happily Christianity has had 
other representatives who have shown it in its 
true character. We must recognise that even in 
the bosom of Catholicism are to be found grand 
and lofty Christian men like Lacordaire, P. Grctry, 
Montalembert, and Diillinger, who have not ad- 
mitted the divorce of the religion of Christ from 
political and social progress, of the gospel from 
liberty. They have opposed with energj' the party 
of religious absolutism ; their eloquent testimony 
endures in their books, and their thought remains 
like leaven within the Church which they have 
adorned, though they failed to persuade her. We 
may hope that this movement for true libertj' mil 
revive sooner or later in her, all the more that 
the fall of the temporal power will finally bring 
about important moral consequences. 

Whatever there may be in such forecasts of the 
future, really evangelical Christianity has shown 
itself wherever the lleformation has heen planted, 
as the initiator and propagator of tnie liberalism. 
It is easy to prove that it was to its influence, dis- 
torted indeed and indirect, that the French Eevol- 
ution of 1789 owed everything that it contained 
of what was true and fertile for the future. Its 
first adherents had breathed the air of freedom in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. Besides, the French Pro- 
testants, by their resistance to the intolerable 
peisccutions of which they had been the object, had 
preseiTcd in their own persons the most important of 
all liberties — that of the conscience. It is more 
important to-day than ever, in face of the rising 
flood of democracy, that Christians, in order to 
djssijiatc the misunderstanding which in its ojqtosi- 
tion to the gospel and to liberty favours contem- 
porarj- anti-Cliri.stianity, shouhr delight to place 
themselves in the van 'of political and .social pro- 
gress, and should especially lake to heart the 
elevation of the labouring cla.sses. This is what 
true Christians arc now doing more and more in 
everj- count n-. We gladly recognise that Catholics 
and Protestants arc vicing with one another in 
their zeal for this great social t-o-sk, which is the 
foremost duty of our age. We may jterhaps add 
that the gradual disappcaiance of state religions, 
with tlicir authoritative constitutions defining the 
identities between the sjiiritual and the temporal, 
need not at all tend to the disadvantage of Chris- 
tianity, since it will render for ever aftenvanis 
iinpovoihle all recourse to force for maintain- 
ing the authority of doctiiiie, thus putting final 
end to an intolerance which w.-ls the most flagrant 
contradiction of its mo-t essential principle. We 
must not loigct to make allowance for the 
nmlcrn cessation of compulsion in religion in our 
estimation of the actual manifestations of anti- 
Cimsti inity, which in former timc-s was compelled 
to .s-aie itself by concealment or in hypocrisy, 
although it wfts j>os-ihlc for it to exist in large 


proportions vithin a state, though all unseen. 
But now the time has come for tiiat which was 
wliispered loxv to he proclaimed upon the house- 
tops. Yet positively the truth has everything to 
gam in that freedom, which, however irreverent 
it sometimes may he, is still due to a state of 
tilings through which the great opprobrium of a 
persecuting religion has been made to disappear — 
a result for whicli we can hardly congratulate our- 
selves too highly, _ 

The secularisation of the state entails upon us 
great responsibilities, especially in wliat concerns 
the j’oung, who are the more judiciously intrusted 
to the care of the Church, because everywhere they 
are called to form their faith without any lielp from 
the state. The vast and glorious development of 
tlie natural sciences has largely contributed_ to 
develop unbelief in the domain of speculation, 
under the influence of that pantheistic or mate- 
rialistic philosophy which had preceded it. In 
the intoxication of all theii- scientific discoveries, 
men imagined that they could put God and the 
spirit out of the world, and recognise therein 
only the play of mechanical forces, the eyo- 
lution of motion producing a series of exist- 
ences comprising thought, conscience, and souL 
The adversaries of Christianity have dirdded them- 
selves more and more into two great _ schools : 
Agnostics, denying the possibility of obtaining the 
least knowledge of what is beyond_ our own con- 
sciousness, and dogmatic Materialists from wliat- 
ever cause produced. We have_ a right to affirm 
that Cluistianity has striven victoriously against 
both the one and' the other. First of all, it numbers 
in the domain of science more than one illustrious 
representative who lias actually shown that we 
may enrich science while believing firmly in God. 
Nc.xt — and this is still more important— it has 
bvouglit about the most salutary . enlargement in 
intellects rrithin the bosonr of the most caniyst 
Christianity. The nrost eniincnt among Christian 
thinkers have proclaimed the reciprocal independ- 
ence of science and religion. Tliey have recognised 
that the first is soverergit in its own sphere, that 
God has not revealed what man can discover, and 
that in consequence religion lias not to link itself 
with such or such a conception of the past, as if it 
had therein a revealed sy.stem of science. _ By the 
happiest coincidence, illustrious savants with abm- 
lutely no connection with the churches, as Hu Bois- 
Rcymoud and A’^irchow, have refused the natural 
sciences the right to make excursions out of their 
own domain, and to settle questions like those of 
the origin of life or of man. Tlicy liavc 
declared a jicrfectly mtional scientific agnosticism 
about what coneenis that problem of origins, whicli 
is specially tlie problem of religion. It follow.s from 
this that there may exist other processes of dis- 
coveiy and of e.xpenment than those of the natural 
.sciences in that which transcends their province. 
It is for Cliristians so to employ these a-s to cstahhsh 
the reality of a spiritual and divine world, and 
.such of its successive nianifeslations in religious 
history as come to centic llicmselves in Clirist. 

AVc may say that in this way a work of f^at 
imiiortaiic'e to' apologetics has liccii accomplished ; 
it lias Iiappily rellccted liglit iijiori tlie very con- 
ception of a' doctrine wliieli is ever tjio mo'O 
widened the Ic'-s it Ls allowcil to he shut iii within 
any foimulas of the ortliodoxies of the ji.ast, in order 
to grasp ever tlie more clo-ely flic living object of 
belief, which is Christ, and ■understand the bettor 
that etcnial gosjiel, wliicb as we Iiave c-stablished, 
is es-,eiitmlly a tact and a person. That enlarge- 
ment which ^^■e can verifv in all cburches freed 
from the yoke of outwaul antbority, is iiot only 
I favourable to the true progan--, of the Christian 
j coiiecjitioii, but aHo to its pre-crx'ation. One of 
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the most significant chavacteristics of this progress 
in our age is that it makes more than ever of the 
human element in the §ospel, without detracting 
in anything from its divinity. To the metaphysi- 
cal abstractions which effaced the original char- 
acter of this great past has succeeded a really 
historical comprehension which makes it live again 
before our eyes. Thus in our conception of tlie. 
very personality of Christ, he has come nearer ns 
without ceasing to be the Son of God who saves 
ns and lifts ns up again. The heart as well as the 
intellect finds its advantage in this evolution of 
Christian thought, which is a return to its original; 
and now, indeed, it is more necessarj' than ever 
that .the fire of a holy enthusiasm and a fervent 
love for Christ should kindle up again in Christian 
souls, amid all the distractions of modern life, 
wliich lias become so eoniple.v through tlie develop- 
ment of human activitj' in eveiy sphere, artistic, 
industrial, commercial, or scientific. 

It must not be forgotten that after all the chief 
struggle of Christianity is not against such or such 
a system, but against the power of evil, against 
sin which destroys us ; and tliat it is above all a 
work of redemption, of restitution, and of salva- 
tion. It is this which distinguishes it from the two 
gi'eat religions which _ dispute with it the world. 
Buddhism is the religion of absolute nothingness, 
of Nirvana, placing salvation in death and in 
annihilation, and only retaining its millions of 
adherents by concessions ever more and more 
frequent to idolatrous fetichism. Mohammedanism 
is merely a materialisation of Judaism, making of 
its Allah a God at once terrible and indulgent, for 
he has only murderous rage for those who do not 
hasten on in the footsteps of his pretended prophet 
to the brutal conquest of the world, while at the 
same time he is full of indulgence to a life of sen- 
suality, which after being largely satisfied on earth 
expects its final gratification in a sensual paradise. 
To reconq^uer the millions of men held within the 
grasp of tliese two great religions, and those who 
belong to fetichistic idolatry, which is a survival 
of prehistoric humanity, Christianity has spared 
no effort, and has never refused to pour out the 
blood of its martyrs. Therefore, everything brings 
us back to the necessity for a struggle without 
cessation, both near and far off, against the powere 
of evil which everywhere wage war against it. 

If the dust' of the battle sometimes casts a 
shadow over the true character of Christianity, it 
none the less remains vigorous and living as it was 
eighteen centuries ago. We recognise it, even under 
forms the least favourable, by the intensity of its 
religious life, by its love of God and of Clirist 
inseparable from its love for man, who would perish 
without it. Its career of conquest, far from being 
diminished, has increased largely during the last 
century through the magnificent development of 
its missions abroad and at home. Its charity never 
ceases to multiply works of benevolence and of 
relief.' The e5’e of faith discerns across the great 
and tremendous struggle which sums up the whole 
of human histoiT, a combatant greater than the 
greatest and holiest of Christian soldiers — that 
divine hero of whom Luther says in his immortal 
hymn, that lie fights for ns and with us. It is for 
this reason that we say at the conchrsion, as at the 
commencement : Christianity is J ssus Christ. 

Por a list of works on Christianity, Clrristian Dogma, 
and Church History, see the article Choech Histort 
and the bibliography appended. 

Christian Knowledge, Society for Pro- 
moting (often referred to as the S.P.C.K.), one 
of the great religious associations connected with 
the Church of England, and the oldest of_ them 
all. It was founded in 1698, altliongh it did not 
receive its present name till 1701 ; and had for 


its objects : ‘ ( 1 ) To promote and encourage the 
erection of charity schools in all parts of England 
and Wales; (2) to disperse, both at home and 
abroad, Bibles and tracts of religion ; and, in 
general, to advance the honour of God, and the 
good of mankind, by promoting Christian know- 
ledge both at home and in other parts of the 
world by tlie best methods that sliould offer.’ 
These objects it has never ceased to pursue, chiefly 
directing its efforts to the British dominions ; par- 
taking at once of the nature of an educational 
association, a missionary society, a Bible society, 
a religious tract societjq and an emigrants’ 
spiritual aid society ; and notwthstanding the 
operations of other great societies in these several 
departments of Christian benevolence, its revenue 
amounts to about £40,000 a year. The bookselling 
business in 1886-87 sliowed total sales of £78,730 ; 
the works published being in veiy various depart- 
ments of literature, and including several admirable 
series on Early Britain, Diocesan Histories, Ancient 
History from the Monuments, Early Chroniclere, 
&c. Tlie Protestant missionaries who laboured in 
the south of India in the 18th centuiy were sup- 
ported chiefly by this society, and it is now fully 
engaged in supplying to the mission-field through- 
out the world needful religious literature in the 
vernacular. Besides translations of the Bible and 
Prayer-book into numerous languages, it provides 
for pioneer missionaries, giammars, dictionaiies, 
reading-books, &c. , to instruct them in the languages 
which they will have to use. — A Scottish Society 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge, incorporated 
in 1709, has an annual expenditure of £5000, mainly 
devoted to the maintenance of schools in the 
Highlands and Islands. 

Christian Name. See Name. 

Cliristiansand ranks as the fourth city in 
Norway, is situated near to its southernmost ex- 
tremity, and built on a sandy plain at the mouth 
of tlie Otteraa. Pop. (1885) 12,749. It is a 
gari'isoned town, was biiilt by Christian IV. in 
1641, and has been the capital of its province or 
stift since 1684. It has several dockyards, and a 
good harbour much used for refuge. The steam- 
packets from London, Hull, Hamburg, &c. to 
Christiania and the north usually call liere. At 
the mouth of the harbour is the beautiful Island of 
Oddero, laid out with public gardens and pro- 
menades. Cliristiansand has a considerable trade 
in timber, pitch, stockfish (salted cod), fish-oil for 
cuiTiere, salmon, mackerel, and lobstere, the latter 
chiefly for the London market. About tliirty lobster 
smacks are regularly employed between Cliristian- 
sand and Billingsgate during the season. Many 
thousands of ndiite ptarmigans caught in the 
neighbouring districts of Lister and Mandals are 

S ;d annually from Cliristiansand to England. 

uilding is a considerable industiy. Cliris- 
tiansand has a cathedral and grammar-school, and 
is the residence of a bisho2i and high-bailiff and of a 
British vice-consul. The streets are iride, straight, 
and regular ; the houses are built of wood and 
detached, presenting altogether a remarkably colo- 
nial appearance. The inhabitants are noted for 
their stature, said to average six feet. 

Cliristiaiislcld, a settlement of hlorarian 
brothers in Northern Sleswick, was founded in 
1772, and has 700 inhabitants. 

Cliristians of St John, SeeZ.ABisM. 
Cliristians of St Thomas. See Thomas. 
Cliristianstad, the capital of a Swedish pro- 
vince of the same name, on tlie Helge, 14 miles from 
the Baltic, and 351 SSW. of Stockholm by rail. 
Formerly it was strongly fortified. It possesses 
an arsenal, a school, a inagnificent churcli, and a 
senate-house. Poj). { 1881 ) 9328. 
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Chrisfianstadt, the chief towh of the Danish 
iMand of St Croix (q.v.), in the est Indies, on 
tlie nortli sliore. Pop. 5500. 

€hri.stian.snn<l (C3’ 10' N. lat, 7° 50° E. 
long.), poinetiines confounded with Chnstiansand 
though 350 miles farther north, is a Nonvegian 
-coast- town (pop. 7000), built on three wooded 
i.sland.s, Kiikcland.%o, Inlandso, and Rordlandso. 
The main thoronghfare being the sea-clipnels be- 
tween these isianus gives it a tvwiowsiy pietwresqwe. 
■character, which is heightened by the irregularity 
of ground on which the wooden houses arc built, 
scarcely any two being on the same level. It has 
a considerable trade 'with Spain and Italy in salt- 
fish, and is a calling-place for the omnihus passenger 
steamers which now ply so numerously on the 
Norwegian coast. The chief public buildings are 
the gi'ammar-school and custom-house. 

Chri.sfinn, queen of Spain. See Maria 
Chri.stina. 

Ohrisfinn, queen of Sweden, only child of the 
iP'eat Gustains Adolphus, was boni 17th Decem- 
ber 1G2G, and succeeded her father in 1632, when 
■only six yearn old. Distinguished equally hy 
beauty and' the possession of a lively imagination, 
-a good memorv, and uncommon intelligence, she 
received a man’s rather than a woman’s education, 
and to this may partly be attributed the many 
eccentricities of her life. During her minority 
the kingdom was governed by the five highest 
ofiicci-s of state, the principal being Chancellor 
Oxcn.stieni. In 1G44 .she a«.sumcd the reins of 
power, and in 1650 was crowned udth the title of 
h'lig. She had previously declared her cousin, 
Charles Gustavnis, her successor. For four yeai-s 
thereafter she niled the kingdom with vigour, and 
was remarkable for her patronage of loaiued men, 
such as Grotius, Salmasius, and Descartes. In 
1054, however, at the age of twenty-eight, weary 
of the personal re.stiaint which royalty imposed on 
her, she abdicated in favour of her cousin, reserv- 
ing to hci-self sufficient revenues, entire independ- 
ence, and supremo authority over her suite and 
household. Leaving .Sweden, she proceeded to 
Bi'ussels, where she embraced the Roman C.atholic 
religion. She next went to Romo, which she 
entered on horseback, in tlie costume of an 
Amazon, with gi'cat pomp. Confirmed by Pope 
Alexander VII., she adopted the suniame of Ales- 
sandra. She nc.xt visited Paris ; and there in 16.57 
she caused her gnand equerry, Monaldeschi, who 
Iiad enjoyed her entire confidence, to bo executed 
in her own household for treason. Tlie death of 
the king in 1660 caused her to hasten from Rome 
to Sweden ; but, failing in her attempt to be rc- 
inst.ated on the throne, .she .ag.ain left the country. 
In 1606 .slie .aspired to the crown of Poland, but 
was unnoticed by the Pole.-. Tlie remainder of 
her life w.as spent at Rome in artistic and scientific 
pursuits. Ilerc she died April 19, IGS9. 

Cliri.stison, Sir Roburt, D.C.L., phy.sician 
.and toxicologist, .son of the profe.ssor of liuhianity 
in the univer.siiy of Edinburgh (1S06-20), wa.s born 
at lildinburgh, July IS, 1797. After graduating in 
1819, ho proceeded to London ami Paris, and 
in the French capital .studied toxicology under 
the celchr.atcd Orlihi. He was in fS22 appointed 
profess^, Y sA Medical .inYi'-pruvicncc in tne uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; and in 1S.32 was ])ro- 
niotcd to_ tiie chair of Materia Mcdic.a. which 
he occuiiied till 1877. when he retired. lie 
liec.anie famous as a nicrlic.al writer, and risked 
his life more than once in Ills experiments with 
po!'nn> on his own .system. He was appointed 
physician-in-orilinar\' to the Queen in I84S; jire- 
sident of the Edinburgh Royal Sraaety (1868-7.3) ; 
ami created ,a baumei in 1871 ; and w.as hononreil 


with a banquet and the degree of LL.D. in 1872 on 
the completion of his fiftieth year as .a professor. 
During .a vigorous old age he could w.alk, nin, or 
climb mountains better than any of his contem- 
poraries. He died 23d Jannaiy 1882. Besides con- 
tributing p-apei-s on various subjects to medical 
journals, Christison wrote a Treatise on Poisons 
(1829), recognised .as a standard work on the sub- 
ject; Biographical Shctch of Edward Turner, Id.D. 
(18.37) ; a tre.atise On Granular Degeneration of the 
Kidneys (1839) ; and The Dispensatory, a Commen- 
tary on the Pharmacopccias of Great Britain (1842). 
See his Life, edited by his sons (1885-86). 

Cliristllias, the d.ay on which the nativity* of 
the Saviour is observed. The institution of this 
festival is attributed by the spurious Decretals to 
Telesphoiats, who flourished in the reign of Anton- 
inus Pius (138-161 A.D.), but the firet certain 
traces of it are found about the time of the Emperor 
Commodus (180-192 A.D.). In the reign of Dio- 
cletian (284-305 A.D.), while that ruler w.as keep- 
ing court at Nicomedia, he learned that a multitude 
of Christians were assembled in the city to cele- 
brate the birthday of Jesus, and having ordered 
the church doore to be closed, he set lire to the 
building, .and .all the worshippers perished in the 
flames. It does not appear, however, that there 
w.as .any uniforniitj' in the period of observing tlie 
nativity among the early churclics ; soine held the 
festival in the month of !M.aj' or April, othem in 
.I.anuary, conjointly with the fe.ast of the Epiphany. 
It is nevertheless almost certain that the 20th of 
December cannot be the nativity of the S.avionr, 
for it is then the height of the r.ainy season^ in 
Juda-.a, and shepherds could hardly be watching 
their flocks by night in the plaims. 

Christm.as not only became the p.arcnt of many 
hater festivals, sucli as those of the Virgin, but 
especially from the 5th to tlie 8th century, g.athcre<l 
round it, as it were, several other festivals, p.artly 
old and partly new, so that wliat _m.ay be termed a 
Christmas Cycle sprang up, which surpassed all 
other groups of Christian holidays in the manifold 
richne.ss of its festal usages, .anil furthered, more 
th.an any otlier, the completion of the orderly and 
systematic distribution of cimrch festivals over tlie 
whole year. Not casually or arbitr.arilv w.as the_ 
festiv.al of the N.ativity celebrated on tiie 25th of 
December. One of the principal causes that co- 
operated in fixing this jieriod was that almost all 
the heathen nations reg.arded the winter solstice as 
the turning-point of the year — the beginning of tlie 
renewed life and activity of the powem of natuie, 
and of the gods, who ivere originally merely llie 
symbolic.al ]iersonification.s of those. In niore 
northcrlv countries this fact must liave made itself 
peculiarly p.alpable — hence the Celts and Gormans, 
from the oldc.st times, celebrnted the .season with 
the greatest fcstivitio.s. At the winter solstice the 
Noi-semen held their great Yule-fcast (.see yuLR) m 
commemoration of the fiery suii-wliecl ; and be- 
lieved that (luring the twelve nights from the 2.5th 
December to the 6th .lanuary they could trace t lie 
personal movements and inteiferonce.s on oartli of 
their great deities, Odin, Bcrclita, Ax. Many of 
the beliefs and usages of the old Geniians, and 
also of the Romans, ndating to this period, passed 
over from he.atliciii.sm to Christianity, and h.ave 
p.artly survived to the present day- llutphccuviTOi 
.also sought to cornb.at and bani“u — and it was to a 
barge extent .succe.'sful — the deep-rooted licathen 
h'eling by ailding', for the imrillcation of tjic 
heathen customs and feasts winch it lytaincd, its 
grandly devised liturgw, beside.s dramatic riqirc'cn- 
t.ations of the birth of Christ, and the first events 
of his life. Hence .sprang the so-called ‘Mangcr- 
songs,’ and a multitude of Christmas c.ands (see 
Cauoij;), as well as Christmas dramas, uhich at 
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certain times and places degenerated into farces 
■or Fools’ Feasts (q.v.), and the custom of reciprocal 
presents, and of special Christmas meats and dishes, 
such as Christmas cakes, dumplings, &c. Tlie 
favourite dish was a boar’s head. The custom of 
•decorating churches at Christmas, especially with 
holly and ivy, is a very ancient one. Of late it has 
become usual for friends to forward to one another, 
by post, gaily illuminated Christmas cards (q.v.), 
hearing Christmas greetings. The Christmas tree 
would seem to he traceable to the Roman saturnalia, 
and was not improbably first imported into Germany 
with the conquerin" legions of Drusus. It is note- 
worthy that ‘ the Christmas tree ’ with its pendent 
toys and mannikins is distinctly portrayed by 
Virgil (Gear. ii. 389): ‘Oscilla ex edta svspcndmit 
mollia pinu. ’ The Christmas numbers of magazines 
are often at great cost rendered specially attrac- 
tive ; they are now issued as eariy as October. 
The Pantomime (q.v.) has a special connection 
-with Christmas-tide. The visits of ‘ Santa Claus,’ 
bearing gifts, in England and America refeired 
to Chnstmas, belongs properly to December 6, the 
•day of St Nicholas (q.v.). The French Noel is 
derived from the Latin natalis (dies), ‘birthday.’ 
Washington Irving’s Sketch Book gives a charming 
picture of an old English Christmas. 

In the Roman Catholic Church three masses ai-e 
■performed at Christmas — one at midnight, one at 
■daybreak, and one in the morning. The day is 
•also celebrated by the Anglo-Catholic Church — 
special psalms are sung, a special preface is made 
in the Communion Service, and the Athanasian 
Creed is said or sung. The Greek Church, the 
Lutheran Church, and most communions save the 
Presbyterian, likewise observe Christmas ; while 
throughout England and niany parts of the United 
■States it is kept as a social holiday, on which there 
is a complete cessation from all business. But 
within the last hundred years the Christmas fes- 
tivities, which at one time lasted with more or less 
brilliancy till Candlemas, and with great spirit till 
Twelfth-day, have fallen off. See Chambers’s Book 
■of Days. 

Christinas Box, a small money -gift to persons 
in an inferior condition on the day after Christmas, 
which is hence popularly called Boxing-day. The 
term, and also the custom, are essentially English, 
though the making of presents at this season and 
■at the New Yeai-'is of great antiquity. A number 
■of interesting particulars concerning the Christmas 
box will be found in Brand’s Popular Antiquities 
•and in Notes and Queries. Within the memory of 
middle-aged persons, the practice of giving Christ- 
mas boxes had become such a serious social nuisance 
that tradesmen stuck up notices in their windows 
that no Christmas boxes would be given ; and at 
the same time the public authorities issued remon- 
strances to the same efl’ect. At Christmas 1836 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs issued a 
■circular to the different embassies, requesting a dis- 
continuance of the customary gifts to the messengers 
of the Fbreign Department and other government 
servants. Since this period the practice has greatly 
' decreased, doubtless to the improvement of the self- 
respect of the parties interested. 

Christmas Cards, as now sold and distributed 
in millions during the festive season, in their various 
forms, are familiar to every one. The invention has 
been ascribed by some to the late Sir Henry Cole ; 
by othei-s, the credit of. designing the first Christ- 
mas card in 1816 is given to J. C. Horsley, R.A. 
Immense progress has been made in beauty and 
artistic effect since the time when the popular 
emblems were more or less confined to Old Father 
Christmas, images of flowers, the robin-redbreast, 
er tile dove. The prize competitions for designs 


have also done not a little in stimulating the art. 
Their production is begun often more than a year 
in advance ; and the system of sending Christmas 
cards, as also New-year’s, Easter, and hirthday 
cards, has created a new trade, and a new field for 
artists, engravers, lithographers, and printere. The 
quantity of Christmas cards passing tlirough the 
post-office leads to congestion for a few days in 
ordinarj' deliverie.s. 

Cliristmas Carols. See Carols. 

Cliristiiias Island, in the Pacific, is in 1° 57' 
N. lat., and 157° 27' IV. long., with some guano 
deposits, and is a British possession. Another 
Christmas Island, annexed to Britain in 1888, lies 
about 250 miles SW. of Java (11° S., 105° 30' E.), is 
6 miles long by 4 broad, and is composed of coral 
masses pDed up on a volcanic substratum, part of 
it covered with luxuriant vegetation. There is a 
third Christmas Island in the Bras d’Or, Cape 
Breton. 

Christmas Rose. See Hellebore. 

Christoph e, Henri, Icing of Hayti, wa.s boj-n 
a slave on tlie island of Grenada, October 6, 1767. 
Coming to Hayti, he joined the black insurgents 
against the French in 1790, and, from his gigantic 
stature, energy, and courage, soon became a leader 
among them. By Tonssaint Louverture he was 
aiipointed brigadier-general. In 1802 he gallantly 
defended Cape Hayti against the French. He and 
Petion secured the overthrow of the short-lived 
government of Dessalines in 1806 ; and in 1807 he 
was appointed president of Hayti. Civil war com- 
menced between him and Petion ; but in 1811 
Christophe was proclaimed king of Hayti, by the 
name of Henri 1., and ruled with vigour and not 
without success. But his avarice and cruelty led to 
an insurrection ; and deserted by his bodyguard and 
all his nobles, he shot himself, October 8, 1820. 
He left a code of laws which he called the ‘ Code 
Henri,’ in imitation of the Code Napol6on. See 
Hayti. 

Christopher, Herb. See Baneberey. 

Christopher (from Gr. Christophoros, ‘Christ- 
bearer’), a saint of the Roman Catholic and 
Greek Churches. According to the oldest form of 
the legend, he is said to have lived in Syria, and 
suffered maiWrdom under the Emperor Decius 
(249-251). He is said to have been 12 feet high, . 
and of prodigious strength. In tlie pride of Ids 
strength he would serve only the mightiest upon 
earth. After being some time in the service of a 
king, and seeing his master’s dread of the devil, 
he gave him.self to be the devil’s servant. One 
day, however, he saw the devil trembling before an 
image of Christ, and he resolved thenceforth to 
serve Christ onlj-. For his penance he undertook 
to carry' pilgiims across a broad unbridged stream. 
One day' Christ came to him in the foim of a child 
to be carried over, but the burden giew ever 
heavier and heavier, until it was almost too much 
for him to reach the farther shore. ‘ Marvel not, 
Christopher,’ said the child, ‘ for with me thou 
hast borne the sins of all the world.’ In painting 
and sculpture the saint is usually represented with 
the infant Christ upon his shoulders, leaning on a 
great staff, and straining every neiwe to support his 
weight (see-the Monograph bj' Sinemus, Hanover, 
1868). Tlie various legends of St Christopher are 
found in a connected form in the Lcqenda Aurea 
(Isted. Niunberg, 1478; new ed. by Grresse, Leip. 
1850) of Jacobus de Voragine, who. died in 1292. 
The Greek Cliurch celebrates his festival on the 
9th of jNIay-, the Roman Catholic on the 25tli of 
July- 

Christ’s Hospital, Newgate Street, London, 
was founded on the site of the Grevfriars’ IMonas- 
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ten', l)y Edward VI., June 26, 1553, as a hosmtal 
for’ orphans. It is usually called the ‘ Blue Coat 
SchooX’ on account of the dress worn by the boys. 
This consisted of a blue woollen gown or coat with 
a narrow red-le.ather girdle round the waist, knee- 
breeches, yellow petticoat and stockings, a clergy- 
man’s bands at the neck, and a small blue woreted 
c.ap. The cap, however, was discontinued about 
thirty years ago, and the petticoat in 1865, bnt 
otherwise the dress remains unaltered. Such, with 
sliglit variations, has been the costunie of the boys 
since the foundation of the school in the reign of 
Edward VI.; the persistency in it through succes- 
sive generations affording a curious instance of the 
uncliangeableness in some of the English usages. 
Children are admitted between eight and ten yearn 
of age, and discharged between fifteen and sixteen, 
according to tlieir school position, excepting the 
‘Grecians’ (i.e. the highest class of scholars in the 
hospital), of whom five are sent annually on various 
scholarships to the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Altogether, about 1100 boys and 90 girls 
are now upon the foundation. The right of pre- 
sentation is vested in the governors. These are the 
lord mayor of London, tTie aldermen, and twelve 
common* conncilmen, who are ex-officio governors. 
Besides these, all noblemen and gentlemen who 
benefit the hospital to the extent of £500 are 
governors, or ‘ donation ’ govemois. Of these there 
are at present 261. The govemors are the patrons 
of several churches, chiefiy in Surrey and Essex. 
In 1887 the net available income for the purposes 
of the hospital, and for exhibitions and apprentice 
fees, was about £58,000, wholly from legacies and 
benefactions subsequent to the foundation. In 
addition the governors administer large pension 
charities, including the Rev. V'. Hetherington’s 
Charity to the Aged Blind, which is distributed in 
pensions of £10 a year to upwards of 700 blind 

1 )Drsons over sixty -one years of age, resident and 
)orn in England. * King Charles II. enriched it by 
£7000, witli an additional annuity of £370, 10s. fo'r 
the purpose of educating yearly ten boys for tbc 
sea-sorvice. Jlost of the uuilding perished in the 
Great Fire of 1066 ; but, through the generosity 
of the corporation of London and of wealthy 
Englishmen, it _w<as soon rebuilt, under the super- 
intendence of Sir Christopher Wren. In the course 
of time tlie new hospital fell into decay, and in 
182.5 a third stnicture was erected by Sir Shaw. 
The great Iiall of the hospital is a magnificent room, 
second only to that of Westminster. Christ’s 
hos])ital is essentially a classical institution, Latin 
and Greek being tbe basis of education ; but, to 
satisfy the wants arising from the changed condi- 
tion of society, the modem languages, drawing, 
science, ^c. arc also t.aught. In 1683 the governoi-s 
built a prepaiatorj' sebool at Hertford, where the 
children are traineil fill they are advanced enough 
to be transferred to the London school, 'riie <7/5*, 
however, remain here until their discharge. It can 
lecoivc about loO of both sexes. JIany eminent 
persons have been educated at Christ's* Hospital, 
■such as Camden, Stillinglleet, Coleridge, and Lamb ; 
inore recently. Sir Louis Cavagnari, Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, and others. In 1885 a sclicine 
of icform in tlic administration of the ho--pitaI 
was issued, and received the sanction of the 
Education Department. Accouling to this scheme 
the hospital is to lie transferred to the country, flie 
boaid reonnstrncted, and a very much larger "nnm- 
l>er of girls admitted to the jifivilego® now mainly 
monopolistsl by Imy.s. The hoy.s’ boarding-school 
wmibl have pupils, the day-school COO ; while 
a girls’ lioardiiig.soliool would accommodate 500, 
and tlieir day-scliool -100. Sec Ainials of Christ'x 
Ilnsjiilnl, by a ‘ Bine’ {new csl. 1877). 

Clirist*.s Thorn. See Jl ji uk, P.vi.it;i:u.«!. 


Chromatic, in IMusic (from the name of one 
of the Greek tetracliords or scales), is applied to 
notes in a melodic progression which are raised or 
lowered by accidentals, without changing tlie kev 
of the passage, and also to chords in wliich sncli 
notes occur. The chromatic scale is one proceeding 
by semitones alone. Much irregularity prevails in 
the method of writing such progre.ssions. The 
mo.st strictly con ect practice is to write only such 
chromatic notes as could occur in chords belonging 
to the kej’ in which the passage is written. 

Clll'Omatic, in Optics, is that part of the 
science which deals with the colours of light and 
of bodies. See AcnRrai.A.TisM, Colour. 

Chromatopliores are Pigment Cells (q.v.), 
containing pigment granules of various colours, 
which enable animals such as chammleons and 
cuttle-fishes to change colour rapidlj'. 

CliVOinatypc is a photographic picture in 
which the paper employed has been sensitized by 
some of tbe salts of chromium. 

Chromium (svm. Cr, atom, weight, 52-5) is a 
metal, so called (chroma, ‘colour’) from tlic nianv- 


metal, so called (chroma, ‘colour’) from tlic many- 
coloured compounds it produces. It was discovered 
by Vauquelin in 1797, in the chromate of lend, 
PbCr 04 , O’'® of h® rarer ores. As chrome iron 
ore, FeOCr^Os, it is extensively distributed in 
America, Sweden, Hungaiy, &c. 

The metal has been obtained in several modifi- 
cations, one of which is so refractorj' as to be 
infusible at a temperature sufficient to volatilise 
platinum, while it may be heated to redness with- 
out oxidation, and resists the action of most acids. 
Another variety is a powder which burns brilliantly 
when heated in air, and is readily dissolved by 
acids. Tbc metal itself has not been employed in 
the arts, bnt many of the chromates are much used 
in painting and colouring. Chromium fomis four 
compounds with oxygen, of which the chief are' 
chromic oxide, CrjO,, and chromic acid, CrO,. 

Chromic oxide ('chrome green) possesses a bright- 
green colour, and is the colouring ingredient in the 
emerald. Owing to its indestructibility by heat, 
it is used in porcelain-painting ; while, being non- 
poisonous, it is now introduced ns a substitute for 
the dangerous arsenical green pigments which were 
fonnerly universally employed in the manufacture 
of wall-papers. 

Chromic acid or anhydride, CrO.,, foniis dark- 
red crystals, containing no water. AVhen stioiiglv 
heated it becomes incandescent, and is convertcil 
into cbromic oxide. It foniis several cla«sc< ot 
s.alts : tbe Chromates, such as chromate of lead, 
PbCrOj ; the Bichromates, of which bichroiiiatc of 
pot.ash, K.RrnOj, or K„ 02 Cr 03 , is an examnle ; and 
the trichfomates and tetrachroniates, wliicli arc 
unimportant. 

Chromate of Lead, PbCr 04 , is well known to 
artists as ‘chrome yellow.’ It is readily prepaicd 
by mixing a solution of acetate of lead with one 
of chromate of potash. 'NVhen boiled with lime, 
it.s brifiht-yellow colour disappears, and a scailct 
basic cliroinatc is obtained, which is used in the 
dyeing of calico. 

Bichromate of Potash, K-Cr-O-, is prepared from 
chrome ironstone, by calcination with chalk and 
carbonate of (lotasli, and subsequent treatment 
with nitric acid. It forms largo red crystal", ami 
has many nsc.s in the arts. AVhen added to a solu- 
tion of gelatine and allowed to dry, it i" fotiml that 
on e.xposiire to light the gelatin becomes insoluble, 
and a proco-s basc<l on this property has been H'tsI 
to some extent in nhofograjihy. As an oxidi-ing 
agent in galvanic batteries it is very offeefive, 
while mixed with .sulphuric acid it is used in the 
blc.aching of oil". 

Chromic acid and its ."alt.s arc all more or le"" 
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poisonous, owing to tlieir corrosive and oxidising 
action on organic tissues. 

Chrome Steel containing a small and variable 
percentage of chromium, is highly valued in America 
for its toughness and strength. 

€lu*oiiio-litliogi’npli. See Lithography. 
Chromosphere. See Sun. 

Chronicle (Gr. ehronos, ‘time’) denotes a 
histoiy in which events are treated in the order of 
time. A chronicle is underetood to differ from 
annals in being more connected and full, the latter 
merely recording individual occurrences under the 
successive yeare or other dates. Most of our older 
histories were called chronicles, such as the Saxon 
Chronicle, Holinshed’s Chronicle, Baker’s Chronicle. 
The name is also given to two historical books of 
the Old Testament, and is not infrequently in 
modern days adopted by a newspaper, as the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

Chronicles, The First and Second Books 
OF THE, an historical work standing in the third 
UMt of the Hebrew canon, and recapitulating the 
liistoi-y of 2d Samuel and the Books of Kings, with 
many omissions, and many additions, genealogical 
and other. The Hebrew name means ‘events of 
the days;’ the Septuagint entitles it Paraleipomena 
( ‘ things passed over ’ ) ; Eusebius called it a ‘ Chroni- 
con of the whole divine history ’ — whence its present 
name. _ First and Second Chronicles are one book, 
of which Ezra and Nehemiah are continuations. 
The last three verses of 2d Chronicles are the first 
three of Ezra, only the last verse of Chronicles 
ends in_ the middle of a sentence, which is com- 
pleted in Ezra, i. 3. In contrast to the older 
histories, which were UTitten from the prophetic 
standpoint. Chronicles shows a strongly Levitical 
tendency. Most modem scholars hold its date to 
be about 330 b.C. or later, at the beginning of 
the Greek supremacy in Asia. The most useful ' 
commentaries are by Bertheau (2d ed. 1873) and 
Keil (1870). See Bible. 

Chronogram, or Chronograph ( Gr. ehronos, 
‘time,’ gramma, ‘ a letter,’ or grapho, ‘ I write’), a 
whimsical device of the later Romans, resuscitated 
during the Be'naissance period, by which a date is 
given by selecting certain lettere amongst those 
which form an inscription, and printing them 
larger than the others. The principle will be 
understood from the following example, made from 
the name of George Villiers, first Duke of Bucking- 
ham : 

georgIVs DVX bVCicIngaMI,e. 

The date MDCXVVVIII (1628) is that of the year 
in which the Duke was murdered by Felton at 
Portsmouth. Another well-known example con- 
veys the date in the inscription upon a medal strack 
by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632 ; 

ChrIstVs DVX; ergo trIVMphVs. 

See Hilton’s Chronograms (1882). 

Chl’OllOgrapll (‘time-marker’ or ‘recorder’), 
an instrument to note, within a certain fraction of a 
second, the instant when a particular event occure. 
The most recent are electrical, now indispensable 
to astronomers, since the transit of a star can, by 
touching a stud, be noted to within y^th of a 
second of time. The typical form of the chrono- 
graph is a cylinder which revolves once a minute, 
and cai'ries on its surface a sheet of paper divided 
all round into equal parts, indicating fractions of a 
second. If, for example, the cylinder is 30 inches 
round, it is evident that very minute subdivisions 
of time are attainable. 

A valuable application of the chronograph is for 
determining the longitude — e.g. in trigonometrical 
surveys. Thus two observers note simultaneously 
the transit of a star, say at Vienna and Paris (and 
119 


that without any reference to right ascension or 
declination), and having telegraph as well as 
chronogi'aph, deteimine veiy easily the difference 
of time with an accuracy never dreamt of formerly. 

Benson’s chronograph, bj' a lever movement, 
measures intervals of time down to tenths of a 
second for use at horse-races, &c. By a special con- 
trivance the seconds hand on a horizontal dial carries 
ink, and marks the plate beneath at the instant 
when a string is pulled. Another mode of recording 
the exact instant of start or finish is by having a 
‘paper travel under a pencil, so that when the latter 
is pressed a mark is made on or near one of the 
cross lines showing tenths or twelfths of a second. 

Other forms of the chronograph are used for 
determining the velocity of projectiles. The most 
general arrangement consists in causing the bullet 
to pass through a series of screens ; the nipture of 
eadi screen breaks for a moment the continuity of an 
electric current, sets in action an electro-magnetic 
apparatus, and makes a permanent mark or record. 

Chronology! Gr., ‘time-reckoning’), the science 
of time, especially in regard to ( 1 ) the occun-ence, 
recurrence, and succession of events, or (2) the 
duration of periods and cycles. The immense array 
of facts with which chronolo^ is occupied may be 
distributed under two great heads — Mathematical 
or Astronomical Chronology, and Technical or Polit- 
ical Chronology. The former deals with celestial 
phenomena, their order and the laws of their occur- 
rence and duration, events outside of man’s sphere 
or influence. The latter branch deals with the 
whole history of our race upon this planet ; and by 
the selection of certain fixed points in time called 
Epochs, refers to each of them the succession 
of social and political events occurring in the 
period immediately following it, and reckoned 
ii'om it, which we term its Era. As soon as the 
elements of mathematical chronology were under- 
stood, political chronology had solid ground to 
build upon, and assume a sj’stematic form : then 
a science of history became possible. A ‘ year,’ 
for example, seems now an easy and natural unit 
of time-measurement ; but for long ages the only 
idea suggested by the word was that of a vague, 
intangible period. So late even as 450 B.C. we find 
Herodotus expressing duration of time bj^ the 
phrase ‘ three generations ’ ( = a century ) or ‘ five 
generations ; ’ and in all languages we find ‘ si.x 
summers’ or ‘sixty winteis’ instead of so many 
yeai-s. 

In the rudimentary stage of chronologj', a nation 
referred its history to the lifetime of some central 
figure, such as the king, the tribal chieftain, &c.; 
of which custom we actually find a survival in our 
system of dating acts of parliament. The priestess 
of Juno at Argos was another instance ; and in the 
Roman and Athenian republics, where the chief- 
magistrates were chosen annually, an event was 
conveniently said to have occuned ‘ when Plancus 
was consul,’ or ‘in the archonship of Kallixenos.’ 
Similar to the Roman consul and the Athenian 
archon was the Assyrian limu or ‘eponym,’ from 
whose name Babylonian and Assyrian documents 
were dated far more frequently than from that of 
the reigning king. Such a chronology, however, 
could only be of use within naiTow limits both 
of time and place; and at all the great centres 
of civilisation we find that as men’s historical 
views widened with the national growth, they 
began to invent eras, some from national or 
political motives, others ecclesiastical, and a few 
scientific. Progress in astronomy,' such as we 
find in China and Babylonia at the daum of 
histoiy, was of notable service at this stage. To 
the Accadians of the latter countiy indeed both 
astronomical and political chronology owe a lasting 
debt of gi-atitude. The Chinese, no doubt, show a 
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time computation which is apparently preliistoric, 
and tlieir recorded eclipse observations prove a 
chronologj' of at least four thousand seven hundred 
yeai-s’ duration ; but if they did adopt a year 
measurement equivalent to our Julian system 
some 2000 B.C., it is certain they have exerted no 
inlluence on European civilisation compared with 
that of tlie Accadians of Babylonia, or ancient 
Clialdcans as they used to be named. Fairly 
accurate chronology in ancient Babylon begins 
•witli Saigon I., Ring of Agade, 3800 B.c. The 
earliest authentic date is tliat inscribed on the 
foundation stone of the temple to the sun-god at 
Sippara by Naram-Sin, son of Saigon. This was 
dug up by Nabonidiis, who began to reign over 
Babylon about 554 B.C., and who says that Naram- 
Sin reigned 3200 years before bis time, thus giving 
a total of 3754 years B.C. as the date of his liuild- 
ing of the temple. Thus by the year 4000 B.c. 
the nation liad attained to considerable ads’ance 
in literature, science, and art. JIucli of the 
greatness of Babylonia, foremost in culture for 
ccntiirie-s, was afterwards reflected in Assyria, rvho 
inherited her civilisation and learning, as in a 
lesser degree also did Israel. Berosiis gives a 
list of dynasties of 120 saroi, or 432,000 years 
before the Deluge, and of eight dynasties after it, 
and Ptolemy’s canon in the Almagest gives the 
.seventh dynastj' in full from Nabonassar (747 n.c.) 
to Sincladanos ( Assur-bani-pal, C6S-G2G). From 
about 2330 n.c. they used a regular calendar, with 
a week of seven days, and a year of twelve 
months, named after the zodiacal signs. Their 
year was of three hundred and sixty days, which 
probably suggested that division of all circles 
into degrees which we have derived from them. 
In astronomical chronology they had cycles of 
sixty years, six hundred years, and the sar 
(= 3600 years)— the factor sixty running through 
all their arithmetic. Tlie great Babylonian work 
on astronomy and astrology was the ‘ Observations 
of Bel,’ compiled at Accacl for Saigon, and trans- 
lated into Greek by Berosus. It was mostly a 
lecord of eclipses of* the .sun and moon, conjunc- 
tions and phases of Venus and JIais, tlie time of 
the new year, the names of the zodiacal signs and 
the divisions of the year. The famous Assyrian 
eponym canon, discovered by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
ill 1SG2, fixes definitely for us the chronology of 
Assjuia from 1330 b.c. to about G20 n.c. ; but a 
fairly accurate list of kings can be made out up 
to perhaps 1700 B.c. Thus continuing that early 
prc-Scmitic civili.sation, the more warlike Assyrians 
lurnish many dates of importance— e.g. 720 n.c., 
Saigon conquered Arabia and Syria, levying con- 
tributions from Cypnis ; 705 B.c., Sennacherib con- 
quered Phccnicia and Egj'pt, carrying away two 
hundred thousand Jews; G81 B.C., building of the 
great palace at Nineveh, where afterwards, during 
the goideii age of the As!?yrian empire, nilcd great 
Assur-bani-pal (long called Sardanapalus), the 
brilliant patron of art and lettci-s. The discovery, 
in our time, of his national library almost coin- 
ponsate-s the literary world for the lo.ss of that of 
.Moxandria. Sec Babylonia, A.s.syria. 

To the Ch-aldean a-stronomy we owe the Saros, a 
cycle of two hundred and twenty-three lunations, 
which is still of signal importance in calculating 
ccripsc.M. ’I'o it also is <luc the era of Nabonns.sar, 
one of the nia«t famous in the annals of chronologj-, 
the b.asis of all the computations of Ptolemy, and 
frequently refo^cd to both by historical and 
astnmoimcal writers— e.g. in connection both with 
AI(‘.\andor the Great and Aristotle. From its 
epoch, 20th February 747 B.c., it maintained its 
ground till after the commencement of the vulgar 
era. In the .same century, singularly cnoiigli, 
(s;cnr the cjiochs of two other cra-s which, though 


of.less note in astronomical chronologj-, are much 
move familiar to historical readers— viz. the Grcek 
cra of the Olympiads, reckoned from 1st July 776 
B.c., and the Roman era of the Founding of the City 
(A.U.C.) from 22d April 753 B.c. The public 
games at Olj-mpia formed an essential part of 
the national "life to a Greek; and thus we find 
Xenophon refer an event to the j-ear when 
Eubotas of Cj-rene won the foot-race, just as 
in some parts of England a man vr-ill be heard 
sayin" ‘ Ah ! that rvas the year Friar Tuck won 
the Derby ! ’ The Olj-mpio Games were of 
unknown antiquity, but the era or fust Olympiad 
dates from the year when Coroebus was victor. 
Extending over a period of four years, the 
Olympiad (q.v.) was really a small cj-cle; thus the 
year 729 B.C. is expressed in Greek chronology as 
the third year of the twelfth Olympiad. The 
Latin epoch, the Founding of Rome, is not so accur- 
ately known as that of tlie Greeks ; but the date 
assigned by Varro (753 B.C.) was accepted by 
Cicero and Plinjq and has been generally adopted 
by modern historians. Cato’s date (751 p.C.) de- 
serves note, from its use both by Livy and 
Dionj’sius of Halicaniassus : 750 was that of 
Polybius. Nor must we forget that all Latin 
writers, and manj' Greeks also, dated an event by 
naming the Roman consuls of the j-ear. Under 
the empire, in 312 A.D., Constantine introduced the 
cycle of fifteen yeais, called indietton (q.v.), of 
which, as an olheial mode of computation, there 
still remained some survival in France at the end 
of the 15th centuiy. The old Roman era, however, 
as well as the Grecian, maintained some footing 
till after the birth of Christ; and the latter Im.s 
even been traced to 440 a.d. = 304th Olympiad. 

The Greeks had the honour of inventing the 
Metonio cycle (commencing 15tli July 432 n.c.) of 
233 lunations = 19 years, and also the Calippio of 
76 yeai-s. Like the Chaldean saros, both of these 
cycles were used to predict new moons, eclipses, 
&c. 

.Of the Hindu or Egyptian eras there is little that 
affects the science of chronologj'. The antiquitj- of 
the Indian epics is a question purely literaij- ; and 
the only epochs to record here are the descent of 
the ./Viyans on the Punjab about 2000 n.c. ! the 
Council of 543 n.c., which inaugurated the Buddhist 
era, and th.at of 309 n.c., when Buddhism (o.v-) 
became the state religion. The Indian chrqnolow 
has some affinity to the Chinese ; and a singular 
refinement in their mode of computing time wa^ 
their use of the sidereal j-ear — i.e. reckoning by the 
return of a meridian to the same star (see Y kab). 
’The Egj-ptians, on the contraiy, though their year 
began with the rising of the star Sirius, called a 
j-car 385 daj's exactlj-, and were, therefore, coiiipclled 
to use a cycle of 1401 j-eais ( = 4 x 3G5 -i- 1 ), a iiiO'-l 
cumbrous adjustment, though simple. The week 
of seven daj-s was from earliest time adopted by the 
Bi-ahmiiis in India, and the ancient Egj-ptians, ,a.s 
well as bj' the Accad settlers of Babylonia already 
referred to. 

The Jewish chronology is unimport.ant cxccnt 
from its relation to religious matters, and sc.arcely 
alTords examples of anj- era, since sacred chion- 
ology, as it is c.allcd, is only jiartiallj- b.a-“ed u)ion 
the Pentateuch. 'What knowledge of astronoim- 
cal chronology the Jews Imd was derived froiij 
the ancient Clialdcans through the Assyyiap.s, and 
Hieir calendar was mainly Egj-ptian. Their year, 
like that of the ancient Greeks and modern Turks 
consisted of twelve months of alternately thirty and 
twenty -nine days (or twenty-nine and a half on an 
average — i.e. a lunation), with an intcrcalarj' montU 
once in three yc.ar.s, and sometimes once in two. 
One peculiarity of the Jewish calendar wa.s nmt 
they <lividu<l their year into six seasons — seed-tinu', 
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winter, cojd season, harvest, summer, and hot 
season — an arrangement due probably to their 
climatic suiToundin^s. Leaving Egypt circa 1320 
B.C. (so Bunsen, fmlowing Eratosthenes; other's 
give 1330), the Jews showed some signs of national 
vigour in the 12th century B.C. on the decay of 
the Egyptian empire, and their histoi-y reached a ' 
short culmination in the reigii of Solomon. When 
split into two small kingdoms they soon found 
that, although assisted by Syria and their more 
civilised neighbours the confederation of the Phoe- 
nician cities, they were of but little avail against 
the might of Assyria. By the siege of Samaria in 
721 B.C., and that of Jerusalem in 587 B.C., the 
little kingdoms of Israel and Judah were succes- 
sively overthrown, and the Jewish nation finally 
shattered. Having no national chronology, the 
Jews who returned to Palestine are found using 
the JIacedonian era, which dates from 311 B.C., 
the reign of Seleucus, one of the successors of 
Alexander the Great. This they did in common 
with the Syrians and Greeks all round the Levant, 
and reckoned by it till the loth century, as some 
Arabians are said still to do. At present the Jews, 
as also the Freemasons, profess to date their 
calendar from the ‘ Creation,^ 3760 years B.C. 

Sacred chronology, or that of Scripture, is an 
attempt to harmonise the succession of events 
recorded in the Old Testament, especially with 
reference to the semi-traditional or prehistoric 
period preceding the Exodus. There are three 
•accounts — the Jewish, the Samaritan, and the 
■Greek Septuagint — and their discrepancies, though 
referring to tlie same periods and succe-ssion of 
events, are hopelessly irreconcilable. Sacred 
chronologjr divides all time before the birth of 
Jesus. Christ into three gi-eat periods (as in the 
following table) ; and as to the first all the texts 
are at variance, while in the middle period the 
Septuagint agi'ees with the Samaritan, but both 
differ from the Jewish reckoning by 650 years : 


Period. 

Jewleli. 

Saiu»rit 

Septuag't.* 

Adam to Noah 

165G 

1307 

2242 

Noah to Ahraham 

292 

942 

942 

Abraham to Jesus Christ.. 

2044 

2044 

2044 

Creation to Incarnation. 

3992 

4293, 

5228 


The tlrree authorities, therefore, entirely disagree 
as to the total period. To complicate the confusion, 
all those results are given ditferently by different 
interpreters ; and no less than over two hundred 
varymg computations have been made as to the 
date of the creation, ranging from 3483 years to 
6984. The familiar date in English books was 
4004, following Archbishop Usher’s reckoning. 
At last it became clear through science that 
man’s duty is to strive to interpret nature, and to 
shrink from assigning any limit to her worlcs 
as to either beginning or ending. The Newtonian 
chronology was an attempt (published posthu- 
mously be it remembered) to rectify some of the 
discrepancies in sacred and profane histoi-j’’, by 
combining a critical examination of authors with 
astronomical calculations. For example, the 
famous date of the Argonautic expedition was, by 
an ingenious application of the precession of the 
equinoxes, assigned by Newton to forty-three years 
after the death of Solomon, or 937 B.C. (Hales), 
a date utterly inadmissible. For the expedition, 
if indeed it ever took place, must have preceded 
the siege of Troy, which is ascribed to 1184 B.C. 

The Hegira (Hedjrali) or epoch of the Moslem era 
is dated Friday, 15tli July 622, the New-year’s Day 
of the Arabian year, or, as others say, from the 16th. 
The Mohammedan year being strictly lunar — from 


the primitive reckoning by months instead of yeare 
-^the calendar requires several adjustments from 
time to time by means of tables arranged according 
to cycles of thirty years, of which nineteen have 
354 clays and the others 355. The principal festivals 
of the Moslems are the New-year, the birth of the 
Prophet, the taking of Constantinople, and the 
Grand Bairam (q.v.). 

From these minor systems of chronology we at 
once pass to that of our present era, which, though 
begun as it were accideiitallj', unenforced by the 
authority and command of emperors, kings, or 
councils, seems destined soon to assert universal 
predominance. The Christian era (or ‘ vulgar era ’ 
as older writers termed it) has its epoch or point 
of departure determined by the Gregorian rule — 
viz. : ‘ The years are denominated as years current 
from the midnight between the 31st December and 
the 1st of January immediate^ subsequent to the 
birth of Christ, according to the clironological 
determination of the event by Dionysius Exiguus.’ 
Now as Dionysius, the obscure author of this 
chronological scheme, lived in the beginning of 
the 6tli century, there was no exact determina- 
tion of the epoch ; and it cannot therefore be 
so precisely formulated as other eras of less 
importance. It is generally agreed that the 
beginning of the era should have oeen fixed from 
two to four years earlier. Another point not 
generally noted is that the correction of our 
calendar by Pope Gregory itself wanted correction ; 
because instead of ten days the papal bull should 
have enjoined an omission of twelve. His Holiness 
or some adviser proposed the Council of Nice as 
their starting-point in estimating the error already 
made, and reckoned therefore from 1st January 
325 A.D. instead of 1st Januai'y 1 A.D. The only 
wonder is that his astronomers assented. It may 
further be pointed out that the papal reformation 
itself is by no means the best that could have been 
devised; and that long before that date, in 1079 A.D. , 
Omar, a Persian astronomer, actually proposed a 
scheme which would adjust the years and cf^'s not 
only more exactljq but much more simply. Omar’s 
rule, shortly, was : ( 1 ) Intercalate a day every 
fourth year, but (2) intercalate during the thirty- 
third year instead of the thirty -second. By this 
scheme five thousand years must elapse before a 
further correction is made — viz. of 07ie day, whereas 
by Gregorj^’s rule a correction of three days is 
necessai-y within four thousand yeare. In this 
connection may be noted the extremely ingenious 
mode by which the new style was adopted in 
Sweden — viz. by deciding to have no leap-years 
between 1696 and 1744. 

From the mode of fixing the epoch of the existing 
era as indicated above, it is manifest that, 
since there is no 0 A.D. and no 0 B.C., we must 
diminish the sum of the nominal years B.C. and 
A.D. by unity to find the interval. Thus the years 
between 1st January 753 B.C. and 1st January 1888 
.A.D. are not 2641 but 2640. The epoch 1st January 
1 A.D. was Cret, as we have seen, established by' 
measuring backwards according to the estimate of 
Dionysius Exiguus in 527 A. D. ; and when measured 
forwaiJs from other epochs we find that our ei'a 
dates from 1st January' of the fourth y'ear of the 
194th Olympiad = 753 .V.U.C. = 4714 of the Julian 
pei'iod. 

That brings our subject to an era, which, theo- 
retically at least, is the most important in the 
science of chronology'. The epoch of our existing 
era is not well suited for technical pui'poses, 
as all astronomers and clnonologists allow, because 
the birth of Clu-ist is too recent an event; thus 
enhancing the difficulty of fixing the relation 
between the different systems, and of expressing 
a date or period of one era exactly in terms of 
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another. Therefore, just as Fahrenheit eliose 
for his zero a mark thirty-two degi-ees below 
freezing-point, in order to avoid negative measure- 
ments, so the Julian period had its epoch fixed 
to 1st Januaiy 4713 B.C., a point of time 
antecedent to all other epochs, in order that its 
era .sliould be a convenient standard to which all 
otlier chronological systems can be differentially 
refen-ed. Its lengtli is 79S0 Julian or Jletonic 
ye.ars, the product of 28 (Solar period), 19 (Lunar 
period), and 15 (Indiction), .and thus constitutes 
a gre.at cycle embracing and unifying three sub- 
ordinate cycles which .are constantly referred to ; 


because the year 4713 B.C. is the most recent date 
when those important periods began exactly all 
together. "With the further development of tedmi- 
cal chronology, and a more scientific treatment of 
history and ethnology, _we may look for a much 
wider use and api>reciation of the Juli.an period as 
a cycle comprehending all really historic tune, and 
fulfilling certain .astronomical conditions of the first 
importance. When the year of the Julian period 
is known, the corresponding date for any of the 
i subordinate cycles is easily found, and conversely. 
We subjoin a t.able for the comparison of some 
selected dates : 


EPOCHS AND EE.VDIEG EVENTS IN CHKONOLOGV EEFERRED TO THE JULIAN PERIOD. 


Vernal equinox coincident ^YiUl solar perigee 

Eclipse observations recorded by Chinese astronomers 

Aryans settle in the Punjab 

Palace built in Xinc\ eh 

Exodus of ^cbre^^'s from E^’pt according to recent Egyptologists. 

Temple dedicated at J crusalem 

Greek era ‘ 

Latin era • ■ * • 

Era of Xal , ^ ^ . . 

Assur-bani*iwl king— golden age of Assyria 

Eclipse of Thales (Herodotus), identified by modem astronomers.. 
Era of Buddha 


Pericles supreme at Athens— golden age of Greece.. 

Mctonic Cycle (astronomical epoch) 

Reformation of thd calendar by Julius Cxsar 


Hegira, the flight of ilohainmcd— epoch of the 3Ioslcm era. 

Summer solstice coincident with solar perigee 

Fall of Constantinople 

America discovered by Columbus 

French Revolution 

Completion of tlrst Julian period 

Autumn.!! equinox coincident v ith solar perigee 



Julljin Period. 

Common DAte 

1 3Ionth. 

Year. 

ILC. 

Jan. 

1 

1 

4713 

Iilarcli 21 

025 

40S9 



1SG4 

2S50 



2714 

c. 2000 



S3C4 

1350 



3394 

1320 

Jhiy 

1 

3099 

1015 

July 

1 

SPSS 

770 

April 

22 

3901 

753 

Feb. 

20 

3907 

747 



404G 

003 

Jiny 

2S 

4129 

535 


4171 

543 

July 


417C 

5S3 


4270 

444 

July 

15 

42*2 

432 

Jau. 

1 

4CG9 

45 

A.D. 

Jan. 

1 

4714 

1 

July 

15 

6S35 

022 

June 

21 

6959 

1240 

May 

29 

CIOG 

1463 

Oct. 

11 

0205 

1493 

J uly 

1-1 

6502 

1789 

Dec. 

SI 

79S0 

3207 

Sept. 

21 

11190 

0183 


The Julian period or cycle in its modem form 
w.o-s proposed by Joseph Scaliger, but the Greeks 
of Constantinople appear to be the authors of it. 
Its exact epoch is noon of 1st January 4713 B.c. 
for the meridian of Alexandria, which was chosen 
as being that to wliicli Ptolemy had referred the 
era of Nabona.«sav alre.ady discussed. Sc.aliger lia-s 
the best right to the title of father of chronology, 
often given to Er.atostliencs. 

The astronomer Lapl.ace in recent times proposed 
another universal era not .so practical in its bearing 
on ])olitical chronology. He calculated tliat about 
4000 yc.ars B.c. the m.ajor axis of the earth's orbit 
coincided with the line of the equinoxes, and that 
in 1250 A.D. they were at right angles. In the 
latter year, therefore, he proposed to fix the univer- 
sal epoch whence the whole world should reckon, 
the vernal equinox to he the first day of the first 
year, when llie solar jierigeo coincided witli the 
•summer solstice. Witli Laplace's estimate may ho 
compared the dates of coinciilence with the solar 
jierigcc which are t.ahniated above. 

Tlicrc are many other instances of astronomic.al 
chronology' overlapping and influencing political 
chronology. Tlm«, by reckoning hack we are able 
to identify the time and place of some remarkable 
eclipses, sucli as that of Th.ales (see in table 
above), whicli c.auscd the suspension of a h, attic 
botweenHio Medesand Persians. Anotlicrslriking 
v<'rific.aliim was by that of Larissa, the Ximroud of 
Mr Laynrd. Scottish history furnishes another 
recent inst.anre. Wc le.ad that when King Ilaco 
s.\ilo(l_ from I’ergon with his Norse llect to punish 
the king of_ Scotland, he put in at Itonaldsvoo in 
Orkney, which was tlien .subject to him, .'ind tlmt 
there tho sun npjte.ared as a thin bright ring. Sir 
D.avid IJrewstcr found by computation that there 


was an annular eclipse of tho sun passing over 
Orkney on 5th August 1203, about one o'clock. 
■Two months afterwards Haco was defeated at 
Largo, and Alexander annexed the Hehrides to 
Scotland. ‘ The ring at llonaldsvoe was an evil 
portent.’ Such verifications in chronology arc <le- 
pendent on the testimony of contemporary wiiters. 
Otlier v.alnahle information has been dertved from 
coins, medals, tnomimcnts, .and inscriptions. 

To treat adequately many of theimpoiiant rami- 
fications of our subject is liere impossible, and lyc 
have therefore only passed under review tlic mam 
features of the science as a whole. One depart- 
ment, however, of political or technical chron- 
ology deserves special attention from its interest to 
antiquaries and lawyers as well ns to hisjonans— 
viz. the method of .assigning events to thejr raMtec- 
tivc yc.ars, or fixing their dates ns it is called, 
citlicr by verifying in c.ases of doubt, or reconciling 
and correcting in cases of discrepancy, inconsi'-t- 
ency, and contradiction. How, for example, can 
the following dates he accounted for — all jirintcd m 
the .same month of the same ye.ar, 1705! In tlic 
London Gazette of 13tli Fchniary is given a_ trans- 
lation of which there is an abridgment Jn the 
Edinhxmjh Courant of tlio 19tli. yet the oiiginaj 
p.-ussago is in tho Amsterdam Gazette, dated -.'.d 
Fehiiiary. . . , i-ir 

The first cati-so of such discrepancias is the ilmcr- 
enco of styhs (see Calendar), which occ.asions 
seeming hluiidcm of ten, eleven, or twelve d.ays, 
acconling to the century. As 170 years elai'seil 
licfore England adopted tho new style, the chiet 
Itoiiian Catholic countries being followed by 1 oland 
(15S0), Hungary (15S7), Ktrashiirg (1GS2), flcrman 
Protest, ant States (1700), and Tuscany (1749 oi 
1751), all in different year-s them was auqdc 
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room left for innumerable discrepancies as to 
dates. 

Besides differing in the style — i.e. Julian or 
Gregorian— two nations fret^uently began tlie j’ear 
at different times. A Scottish writer assigned the 
execution of Charles I. to 1649, and his English 
contemporary to 1648, though both agreeing as to 
the month and daj' ; because in Scotland the year 
began with the 1st of January, as it had done since 
1600, and in England the 25th March was still New- 
year’s Day. Throughout Europe there was much 
variation in this respect, not only between one 
country and another, but even in the same country 
as between onetime and another, as well as between 
its different provinces at the same time. Tlie most 
common New-year’s Days were these four — {a) 25th 
December; {b) 25th March; (c) Easter; {d) 1st 
Januarj\ Thus England used both the first and 
second from the 6th century^ to 1066; the fourth 
till 1155; then the second till the day after 31st 
December 1751, which was called 1st Januai-y 
1752. Scotland used the second till 1599, when 
the day after 31st December 1599 was called 1st 
January 1600. France under Charlemagne used 
the first, and afterwards also the third and second 
till 1563. The 25th March was originally chosen 
by Dion 5 'sius Exiguus, the author of our present 
era, as being the Annunciation — exactly nine 
months before Christmas. A survival of its use in 
England appears in the annual Treasury accounts, 
and in preseiwing Lady-day as a quarter-day. 

In many English documents before 2d September 
1752, owing to the delay in accepting the Gregorian 
reformation, we find a date thus, 12th February 170J- 
or 1706-7, meaning 1706 if the year begin on 25th 
March, or 1707 if it begin on tlie 1st of January. 
This ambiguity of course only applies to days 
falling between 1st January and 24th March. 

A third cause of en'or or uncertainty arose from 
dating ancient writings not only by saints’ daj’s 
and cliurch festivals, but by some Latin psalm or 
other portion of the service which the clergy (who 
of course were generally the clerks) associated -ndth 
the day in question. Thus we find as a date ( loth 
century) ‘the Wednesday next after Dens (jxd 
errantibus,' and (in 1610) ‘the Sunday on which 
the church sings Reddite quce sunt Cwsaris Ccesari.’ 
A Scottish parliament of 1318 met at Scone ‘on 
the Sunday next after the feast of St Andrew the 
Apostle ; ’ and an English one of 1399 is onl}'^ dated 
in a contemporary account by the phrase ‘on 
Monday the feast of St Faith the Virgin.’ 

A special complication arose from dating docu- 
ments, and especially all state papers, by the year 
of the king’s reign, as already referred to. Even in 
Rymer’s Foedera, a work of the highest importance 
in English chronology, we find that from this cause 
many of the public papers from Richard I. to 
Edward IV. are misdated by a whole year. Our 
early sovereigns dated their reign from tlie corona- 
tion, and the UTiters of histoiy frequently assumed 
that everj' king’s succession was officially dated 
from the day of his predecessor’s death. In the 
case of popes of Rome, moreover, scarcely any 
two of them in immediate succession, until recent 
times, dated or computed on the same principle; 
and some of them vary their methods even within 
their own reigns. In this connection may be noted 
a clerical error in the Scottish records of David II. , 
where after his return from captivity eveiy date of 
his reign is given one year short. Frequently too 
in public documents, both English and Scottish, we 
read ‘King Henry,’ ‘King Edward,’ ‘King Robert,’ 
or ‘ King James,* without further qualification ; so 
that for purposes of chronologj' we must study the 
penmanship, the style and wording, the seal, and 
above all the names of the persons enumerated. 
Even then the antiquary or historian is sometimes 


unable to reduce the date of an instrument or 
letter within a narrower range than fifty or even 
a hundred years. 

_ A reference to contemporaiy history will some- 
times fix the date. For example, there are two 
acts in the Scottish statute-book which are thus 
dated — one, ‘at Aberdeen in Lent next after the 
coming in Scotland of Vivian the Legate of the 
Apostolic See;’ the other, at Stirling, ‘on the 
Monday next befoi-e the feast of St Margaret tlie 
Maiden next after the firet coronation of Philip 
king of the French.’ From these data we can 
assign their dates as 1177 and 1130 respectively. 

Bibliography . — Scaliger’s Be Emendatione Temporiim 
(1583); Usher’s Annates V. and N. Testamenti (1650); 
Sir I. Newton’s Chronology Amended (1728); L’Art de 
Virifier les Dates ( 1818-31 ) ; Herschel’s Astronomy ; 
Ideler’s Zehrbuch (1831); Clinton’s Fasti, Ac.; Chron- 
ology of History, by Sir Harris Nicolas ( 1838 ) ; Brinck- 
inann’s Handbuch (1882); Woodward and Cates’s Ency- 
clopwdia of Chronology (1872); Whitworth’s Church- 
man's Almanac from 1201 to 2000(1883); Brockmann’s 
System dcr Chronologic (1883). 

_ ClirOHO'metCl*, or time-measurer, is the name 
given principally to such time-keepers as are used 
for determining the longitude at sea. The mechan- 
ism of a pocket chronometer is essentially the same 
as that of a common watch ; only the size is gener- 
ally greater, and the balance-wheel is compensated 
for variations of temperature. See Horology. 

Cliro'noscope, an instrument contrived by 
Sir Charles Wheatstone to measure the duration of 
certain short-lived luminous phenomena, such as 
the velocity of light, or the electric spark, of which 
the eye itself can be no judge, owing to the per- 
sistence of impressions on the ejm after the pause 
of sensation has ce.ased. The plienonienoii is ob- 
served by reflection in a mirror in such rapid 
motion that the image of the luminous object 
would appear to describe a circular arc the length 
of which must be a measure of the duration of the 
light. The electric spark is found by this test to 
have no duration, because its image in the mirror 
is a mere point. The chronoscope has also been 
used for measuring the time of flight of projectiles. 
By means of it Foucault even determined the differ- 
ence of tlie velocity of light when passing through 
air and water, and thus deduced the corresponding 
indices of refraction. 

Oliriidiiii, a town of Bohemia, 74 miles ESE. 
of Prague by rail. It manufactures sugar, beer, 
alcohol, and artificial manure, and has important 
hoifse-markets. Pop. (1880) 11,886. 

Chrysalis, or Chrysalid, a tern originally 
applied to the golden-coloured resting stages in the 
life-history of many butterflies, but sometimes ex- 
tended to all forms of pupre or nymphs — that is, to 
the second stages in the history of insects which 
undergo complete metamorphosis. It is the stage 
which results from the fasting quiescence of the 
generally active and voracious lan-a or cateipillar, 
and also, of course, the stage which after one or 
rarely two moults awakens into the winded insect 
or imago. During the whole or part of its often 
prolonged existence, the pmpa or chrj’salid is ex- 
ternally quiescent; but internally most profound 
structural changes are going on, which amount in 
many cases to a thorough reconstmetion, and 
always result in the development of wings and 
sexual organs. Chiysalids vaiy gieatly in degi-ee 
and duration of quiescence, in habit, in the con- 
dition of their appendages, and in the develop- 
ment of exteiTial covering. The colours also vary 
gi'eatly, and in some cases the golden or otherwise 
coloured appearance is doubtless protective. They 
are generally found hidden away in protected 
cornel's, or underground, or suspended from the 
leaves of plants. The completion of the internal 
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reeonstrnction is soon followed _ by a writhing 
restlessness, in the course of which the chrysalis 
frees itself from encumbrances, and emerges 



Various forms of Clirysalis : 

a, oran"e-tij) butterfly . fl.black-veincd white butterfly; c, swallow- 
tailed butterfly ; d, purple emperor ; c, silver- unshed fritillary; 
/, Duke of Burgundy fritillary. 

into freedom and flight. Mr Poulton has made 
some exceedingly beautiful experiments on the 
eficot of extcma’l surroundings on pupre, and has 
shown how gilded stuTOundings are associated 
with the appearance of gilded chrysalids. See 
Butterfly, Caterpillar, Insects, Meta- 
morphosis. 

Chrysan'tlvcinnm ( Gr. , ‘gold-flower’ ), a genus 
of plants of the natural order Coinpositic, sub-order 
Corynihiferm ; haring a hemispherical or nearly flat 
iiirolucre, with imbricated scales, which are inem- 
hranoous at the margin, a naked receptacle, the 
florets of the dh-c tubular and hennaphrodito, those 
of the ray strap-shaped and female, the fruit de.sti- 
tute of pajipus. The species of this genus are 
annuals, perennials, or shrubby ; and all have 
leafy stems. They arc natives chiefly of the 
temperate p.arts of the Old "World. C. Icucan- 
ihemum, the Ox-eye, or Ox-eye Daisy, is abundant 
in fields, mc.adows, and grassy places of woods 
in Europe and North Aineri’ca. It has large 
flowers, witli white r.ay and yellow disc. It is 
often a troublesome weed among hay and in pas- 
tures; being perennial, and having a creeping 
brittle root-stock, it is not easily extirpated. It 
is common in Britain, which lias several other 
native species, _ (7. segeium (Com hlarigold), a 
frcnuent weed in cornlield.s, which is an annual, 
with large deep yellow flowers ; C. inodornm 
(Scentless Clirysant'licnium), an annual with erect 
branching habit, leaves like the camomile, and 
white flowers; and C. pnrlhcniiim—Pi/rctfn’iim 
jinrlhciiittm of some botanist.s — Common l^evcrfew, 
a jierennial, probablv originally sjircad from culti- 
vation, but now at least apii.alently indigenous to 
a greal part of Britain. Ot the latter, the Golden 
I'enthcr, so commonly used in designs in the flower- 
garden, and a compact free- flowering fonn with 
doijble flowers, arc two tiseful and well-marked 
varieties, p'rom C. inodornm has also recently 
evolved a variety with pure white double flowers, 
of great value to tliose who cater for cut flowers, 
the colour and form being desirable and the crop 
enormous. Tlie Baris Daisy or Marguerites, whicli 
have recently become so jiopnlar as greenhouse 
and bedding plants, are forms of C. frutcMrens and 
C. jnnnati/idiiiii, the latter a native of Madoirn. 
tlie fmiiier of the Canarie-. Tlie old-fashioned 


yellow and white chrysanthemum of our cottage- 
gardens is C. corduarhim, a native of Sicily and 
North Africa. C. carinatnm, a pretty annual 
species from Barbarj', is sometimes seen in garden.s 
in this country treated as a tender annual. Tlie 
most favoured species, however, with gardeners of 
this and other countries is C. sinense, sometimes 
also named C. indienm. It was introduced in 
1764, and has increased in varieties immensely 
since then. In 1S32 there were only about forty 
knorvn ; now they are to be reckoned by hun- 
dreds, and the num- 
bers are yearly being 
added to. Long before 
it was known in Europe 
the gardeners of China 
and Japan were enthu- 
siastic cultivators of 
the flower ; and it gives 
its name in the latter 
conntrv to the highest ^ 
order of honorrr — ‘ The \r 

Order of the Golden ^ 

Flower.’ The colours 

are exceedingly various 

and beautiful, and the \ L, 

form of the flower- 

heads in some varieties ^ 

is marked by the most \ 

perfect symmetry, 

while in others it 

as.sumes a nredusa-like / 

character, with nurner- \\lj / 

ous twisted thread-like W ^ 

florets of several iirches 

in length. The cir- 

cumstance that it may 

be had in flower dirr- ' v 

ing the late autumn 

months and far into ,, ,, . 

winter-, coupled -rrith Yellow Chr^-santlicm . 

its profuse flowering 

quality and its simple cultural requirements, 
render-s it a universal favourite. Cuttings arc 
stnick in November, December, and January. 
They reqrrii-e no he.at, but merely protection front 
frost, and till they strike root they' nrust be kept 
in ,a close c.ase aw.ay from draught. _ The soil the.v 
delight in most is* a rich loam, with dcconrposctl 
manure, a third of the latter to two-thirds of the 
former. They should be placed out of doors finni 
Jlay till the beginning of October-, when they 
nrust be housed to protect them from frost, bee 
Burbidge, l/tc CImjsanthcmnm : its Jlistori/ and 
Culture ( 18S4 ). 

Clirysclcpliantilic (Gr., from rhri/sos, 
and clcphas, ‘ivory’), the art of rnaking statues 
jointly of gold and ivory, was extensively practi-ieu 
amongst the Greeks. It developed out of the art 
of -wood-carving, the draperies of the wooden 
figures being giUled for oniament, while the faces, 
hands, &c. wore painted white. Then the un- 
covered iiaiis of the body came to be rnade or 
marble, producing Aci-olitlis (q.v.); and ultimate^ 
ivory was u«cd, witli gilding or gold-jilating. 
The bulk of the figure continued to be made ot 
wood, or wood and clay ; thin gold plates were 
fiustcncd over the p.-irts intended to represent clotli- 
ing, while on the tle.sli.v p.arts small plates of r'"*’''.' 
were skilfull.v laid. Tlie cnlo»s.al works cxecufcd 
by I’hidias lit the time of Pericles are the mo-i 
famous of this class, the gic.atost being the Athene 
on the Acr-oiiolis, which represented the 
in armour, covered with a long rfibe, and tin- 
famous Ol.vmjiian Zeus, executed in _fho_ satin- 
m.aterials {'see Coi.ossu.s). The combination ot 
gold and ivory was chiefl.v used in statues of tn*" 
gods; hence it was regarded as hlarncworthy ario- 
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gance wlien the Macedonian kings had their family 
statues made of chryselephantine work. See 
Sculpture. 

ClirysippilS, an eminent Stoic philosopher, 
was hom about 280 B.C., at Soli in Cilicia. He 
came to Athens when still a youth, and devoted 
himself with ardour to philosophy. His principal 
master was Cleanthes, but he is said to have 
studied also under the academic teachers, Arcesi- 
laus and Lacydes. He had the reputation of being 
the keenest disputant and best logician of his age, 
so much so that people used to say : ‘ If the gods 
make use of dialectic, it can only be that of Chry; 
sippus.’ Although he did not create a new system,' 
and e.'iplained the physical universe like the rest 
of his school, in morals he modified the more ex- 
treme views of the earlier Stoics. Chrysippus 
seldom wrote less than 500 lines a day, and is said 
to have composed more than 700 works. Of these 
but a few fragments remain, which were edited by 
Petersen in 1827. See Zeller’s great work on the 
history of Greek philosophy. 

Chrysis (‘golden-wasp’), a genus of hyrnenop- 
terous insects, type of a family Chrysid.'e, with 
about 400 species. Their systematic position is not 
far from that of the true wasps. The French call 
them. Guepes dorees (‘gilded wasps’), and they 
sometimes receive the English names of Golden- 
tailed_ and Ruby-tailed Flies. They delight in 
sunshine, and may be seen poised in the air — the 
motion of their wings being so rapid as to render 
the body alone of the insect visible. 

Clirysobalauete, a sub-order of Rosace® 
(q.v.), presenting close affinities through C®s- 
alpine® to Leguininos®. The 180 species are 
trees or shrubs, natives of tropical and sub- 
tropical America and Africa. The fmit of many 
is eatable, as the Cocoa Plum (q.v.) of the West 
Indies ( Chrysobalanus ). The Reinels of some 
resemble sweet-almonds, notably those of Ada 
ditlds, and other species of Guiana. A useful oil 
is expressed from the seeds of Prinscpia 'utilis, a 
spiny Himalayan plant. 

Chrysolheryl (Gr., ‘golden beiyl’), a gem 
almost as hard as sapphire, and the finer specimens 
of which are very beautiful, particulaily those 
which exhibit an opalescent play of light. Lapi- 
daries sometimes call it oriental or opalescent 
chrysolite. It is of a green colour, inclining to 
yellow, semi-transparent, or almost transparent, 
and has double refraction. It occurs crystallised 
in six-sided prisms ; often in macles, or twin 
crystals. It is found occasionally in granite, but 
more frequently in gneiss and mica-schist ; some- 
times it occurs in sandstone or in alluiial soil 
derived from the disintegration of schistose rocks. 
Localities for its occurrence are the Ural Moun- 
tains, Ceylon, Pe^u, Brazil, and Connecticut. It 
is composed of alumina, glucina, and small pro- 
portions of ferric oxide, titanic acid, and sesqui- 
oxide of chromium — the alumina being about 80 
per cent, of the whole. The chrysobeiyl of the 
ancients was a different mineral, probably the 
Chrysoprase (q.v.) of the modems. 

Chrysocolla, an ore of Copper (q.v.). 

Clirys'olite (Gr., ‘golden-stone’), a mineral 
composed of silica, magnesia, and protoxide of 
iron ; of a fine yellowish-green colour, with vitre- 
ous lustre ; transparent, and having double refrac- 
tion ; in hardness, about equal to quartz ; and 
with conchoidal fracture. It often crystallises in 
four-sided or six-sided prisms, variously modified. 
Veiy fine specimens are brought from Egypt and 
from some paints of the East, also from Brazil. 
Chrysolite is used by jewellers as an ornamental 
stone, but is not highly v.alued. Olivine, or com- 


mon clnysolite, is an important rock-forming 
mineral. It is dark yellowish-gi-een in colour^ 
and occurs generally in somewhat rounded grains 
or corroded crystals in some igneous rocks, such 
as the basalts. Occasionally large granular masses, 
which inay have a rectangular outline, are met 
with in lavas— some of them weighing as much as 
30 lb. 

Chrysolo'ras, Manuel, the first to transplant 
Greek literature into Italy, was born at Constan- 
tinojile in the middle of the 14th century a.d. 
About the year 1391 he was sent by the Byzantine 
emperor, John Palmologus, to England and Italy 
to entreat assistance against the Turks, and iii 
1397 he left his native land and went to Florence, 
where, as teacher of Greek literature, he was 
highly esteemed and admired. Leonardo . Bruno, 
Poggius, Philelphus, Guarinus of Verona, and 
other eminent scholars were among his pupils. He 
was afterwards employed by Pope Gregory XII. in 
an attempt to promote a union of the Greek with 
the Roman Church, and in 1413 went with John 
XXIII. to tlie Council of Constance, where he died 
1415. His chief work was Erotemata, a Greek 
gi-ammar (Venice, 1484). — Manuel Chrysoloras 
must be distinguished from his nephew, John 
Chrysoloras, who also went to Italy and gave 
instruction in Greek. 

Chrysomela. See Colorado Beetle. 

Chrysophylliiin. See Star Apple. 

Clirys'oprase (Gr. chrysos, ‘y,o\d,' prason, ‘a 
leek’) is merely a variety of chalcedony, but is 
valued far above common chalcedony as an orna- 
mental stone ; its reputation as a precious stone is 
much higher on the Continent than in this country. 
It is of a fine leek or apple-gi-een colour in choice 
specimens, but inferior ones exhibit other shades of 
green, and it is sometimes spotted with yellowish- 
brown. It is often set in a circlet of diamonds or 
pearls. Unfortunately, it is apt to lose its colour 
through time, particularly if kept in a warm 
place. 

Clirysops. See Cleg. 

Clirys'ostoiii, St John (Gr. Chrysostomos, 

‘ golden-mouthed ; ’ so named from the splendour of 
his eloquence), was bom at Antioch about 347 A.D. 
His mothei-, Anthnsa, was a pious woman, wholly 
devoted to her son, who grew up under her loving 
instructions into an earnest, gentle, and serious 
youth, passing through, as Neander significantly 
observes, none of those wild, dark struggles with 
sinful passions which left an ineffaceable impress 
on the soul of Augustine, and gave a sombre colour- 
ing to his whole theologj". He studied oratorj' 
under the famous heathen rhetorician, Libanius, 
and began the career of an advocate ; but, soon 
dissatisfied with this, he placed himself for three 
yeai-s under the instruction of Bishop Meletius, by 
whom in his twenty -third year he was baptised 
and ordained an anagnostes or ‘Reader.’ After 
six years spent as a monk in the mountains near 
Antioch, an illness forced him to return in 380 to 
that city, where he was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Meletius in 381, and presbyter by Bishop Flavianus 
in 386. The eloquence, earnestness, and practical 
tone of his preaching e.xcited the attention of Jews, 
heathens, and heretics, and secured for him the 
reputation of the greatest orator of the ancient 
church. In 398 the Emperor Arcadius elevated 
him to the archiepiscopate of Constantinople. 
Cliiysostom immediately began to restrict the 
expenditure in which his predecessore had indulged, 
and bestowed so large a poition of his revenues on 
hospitals and other charities that he gained the 
surname of ‘John the Almoner.’ He also en- 
deavoured to refonu the lives of the clergj', and 
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sent monks as missionaries into Scythia, Persia, 
Palestine, and other lands. His faithful discharge 
of his duties, especially in reproof of vice.s, excited 
the enmity of the patriarch Tlieophilus and of 
the Empress Eudoxia, Avho succeeded in deposing 
and banishing him from the capital in 403. He 
was soon recalled, to be banished again in 404. 
After a short stay at Nic;ea, he was removed to 
the little town of Cucusus, in the desert parts of 
tlie Taurus ^Iountains. Even here his zeal was 
not abated. He laboured for the conversion of the 
Persians and Goths in the neidibourhood, and 
wrote the seventeen letters or ratlier moral e.ssaj-s 
to Olympias, to whom he also addressed a treatise 
on the proposition—* None can hurt the man who 
will not hurt himself.’ The intercession of Inno- 
cent I. of Rome and the Emperor Honoiius only 
moved Avcadius to order that he should be more 
remotely banished to Pityus on the Euxine, at the 
very verge of the Eastern Roman empire. Accord- 
ingly, the old man was made to travel on foot, and 
with his bare head e.xposed to a burnin" sun. This 
cnielty proved fatal. Chrysostom died on the way 
at Comana, in Pontus, September 14, 4117 A.ii., ' 
blessing God with his dying lips. A sect sprang 
up after his death called JoluDinists, who refused 
to acknowledge his successoi-s ; nor did they return 
to the general communion till 438, when the Arch- 
bishop Proclus prevailed on the Emperor Theo- 
dosius II. to bring back the body of the saint to 
Constantinople, vdiere it was solemnly intened, 
the emperor himself publicly imploring the pardon 
of Heaven for the crime of his parents, Arcadius 
and Eudoxia. The Greek Church celebrates the 
festival of Chrysostom on the 13th of November; 
the Roman, on the 27th of January. St Chry- 
sostom's works are very numerous, and consist of 
Jlomtlics on parts of Scriptureand points of doctrine; 
Commentaries on the whole Bible, part of which 
have perished ; Epistles addressed to various 
people; Treatises on diflercnt subjects, such as 
Providence, the Priesthood, and the like; and 
Liturgies. Of these the most valuable, as well as 
the most studied, arc tlie Homilies, which are 
rightly held to be superior to everything of the 
kind in ancient Christian literature. Thomas 
Aquinas said he would not give in exchange those 
on St Matthew for the whole city of Paris. Here 
his exegesis is sound, practical, arid very ‘ English,’ 
in Cardinal Newttran’s phrase. In "general he 
rejects the allegorical system of interpretation, and 
arlliercs to the gramnratical, basing his doctrines 
and sentinrents on a rational appreliension of the 
letter of Scripture. He is, however, far from being 
a bibliolater. He recognised the presence of a 
hunran clement in the Bible as well n.s a divine ; 
and, instead of attemptirrg by forced and artificial 
hypotheses to rccorrcilc what ire thought irreconcil- 
able in Scirpture statements, ho frankly admitted 
the existence of corrtradictions, and shaped his 
theory of inspiratioir accordingly. But his greatest 
excellence lay in that tmwer, springitrg from the 
fervour and holitress ot his heart, by whiclr tire 
consciences of the proud, the worldly, and tire 
prolligate wer-e awakened, and all were made to 
reel the reality of the gospel rnc-ssage. Tire histo- 
rian Sozomert says of hint, that he was * mighty 
to speak and to convince, surpassing all the orators 
of his time.’ The sttnt.ome Chry.sostont was first 
applies! some time after his de.ath, and is first found 
irr Isidore of S^eyille, who died in G.3G. 

The best edition of St Chrysostom’s works is th.at 
of IJi'maid de Montfaucon in 13 voN. folio (Paris, 
17I8-:tS; r>'printed by the Abbd Mignc, Paris, ISKll, 
which was largely b.asod on the sjdendid edition of 
Sir Henry Savilc, printed at a cost of £8000 (Eton, 
8 vols. I(il3), * the first work of learning on a great 
locale,’ .“ays Hallam, * published in England.’ Some 


of the Homilies are translated in the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers. 

See the older church historians ; and cf. the modems, 
especially Neander, both in his History and in his special 
book on St Chrysostom, translated by J. C. Stapleton 
(1^)- See also Thierry, Chrysostom ct VImpSralriec 
Eitdoxic (2d ed. Paris, 1874); Newman’s Historical 
Sketches (1873); "W. E-IV. Stephens, St Chrysostom; His 
Life and Times ( 1872 ) ; and R. W. Busk, Life and Times 
of Chrysostom (1885). 

CUrysotypCj a photographic process, the result 
being produced mainly by a solution of chloride of 
gold. See Photography. 

Cblib {Lciiciscus ccphalm), a fish of the carp 
family Cyprinidro, of the same genus with the 
[ roach, dace, bleak, minnow, &c. The colour is 
! bluish-black on the upper parts, passing into white 
i on the belly ; the cheeks and gill-covers rich golden 
yellow. I'he weight rarely exceeds 5 lb. It rs 
plentiful in the rivers of England, and occurs in 
some of those of the south-west of Scotland, in 
Europe, and in Asia !Minor. It spawns in April 




and May, and comes into condition again by the 
end of June or early in July. It prefere rapid 
water and a clear bottom, and often hides in hoIe.«. 
Its diet is veiy mixed. It is not much esteemed 
for the table. The scales liave been used for 
making artificial pearl. See Pearls. The com- 
mon American chub is tlie Lciicosomiis rhotheus. 

Clnibb, Charles, locksmith, was patentee of 
several important improvements in ‘detector’ lock.', 
originally patented by his brother, Jeremiah Chuhh 
of rortsea, in 1818. He was in the liardware busi- 
ness at Winchester and Portsea previous to hi.s 
settlement in London, where he ilied, ICth JInv 
1845- Under liis son and succe.ssor, John Chuhh 
(1816-72), furtlier patents were taken out and 
improvements made in locks and safes, and the 
business was greatly develoiied. 

Clnilib, Thojias, an English deist, who wrote 
on religious questions during the fiist lialf of the 
18tU century, was born at East-Harnliam near Salis- 
bury in 1679. His father, who had lieeii a maltster, 
dietl early, consequently Ids children were poorly 
educated and early set to work, 'riiomas wius fast 
apprenticed to a glover in Salisbury, hut his eye- 
sight hecoming weak, he became an assistant to a 
tallow-chandler, in which emp]ovment_ he died in 
1746- He had already contrived to pick up con- 
siderable learning, wlien a perusal of thc 'lijs- 
I torical prefnee’ to 'Whistoii’s Primitive Christianity 
Itcvivccl impelled 1dm to write his own tract, The 
Siiprnunry of the Father Asserted, which AVhiston 
lieipcd him to publish in 1715. Encouraged by the 
patronage of Sir Joseph Jekyll and otheis, he coa- 
timied to write, and a quarto volume of his tracts, 
publi-shcd in 1730, made liLs name known to every- 
iiody- His ojiinions drifted nearer and nenicr to 
deism, yet he went rognlarly to his parish church 
aml_ regarded^ the mission, if not tlie pci>on, of 
Christ as divine. Unfortunately his Icaining \''as 
far inferior to hi- natural ahility, and Ids teaching 
lacks distiiictiiC's and consistciiey. His priiiciii.il 
works are — A IlLcoiir.se conccniiny Jlcasoii . . . 
sajjicient Guide in matters of Itchgioji (1731): The 
TsuiC Gospel of Jesus Christ Asserted (1738), fol- 
lowed hy a delence against the ciitic-s : An Engiury 
into the Ground anti Foundation of JteUyion, V'here- 
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in it is shown that Bdigion is founded on Nature 
(1738); and a Diseoursc on Miraelcs (1741). The 
best statement of his views is contained in his 
Posthumous IForhs (2 vols. 1748). 

Chubnt, or Chupat, a colony in Patagonia, 
so named from a river which drains a large part 
of its area. The entrance to the river, about 600 
miles S. of the river Plate, is bad, but the bar 
can be crossed by vessels of from 7 to 12 feet 
draught. Its principal interest lies in its Welsh 
settlement, which has remained almost wholly 
Welsh-speaking. The first settlers, 151, anived 
in July 1865. Epochs in its history have been the 
abandonment of the colony in 1867 ; the subse- 
quent return from New Bay; a twenty months’ 
nearly complete isolation from the outer world, ter- 
minated in 1871. The population, after dwindling 
to 120, rose to 690 in 1876, and 1286 in 1883. The 
principal town, Trerawson, or Eawsonville, about 
5 miles from the sea, is named after Dr Kawson, an 
Argentine statesman. Frosts seldom last through 
the day, fogs are infrequent, English grain and 
roots are produced, and salt of good quality is 
found. There are a president and council. A 
concession has been granted for a railway of about 
40 miles to New Bay. 

Cluick-WiH’s-Avidow. See Whip-poor- 
WlLL. 

Chudleigh, Cape, is on the north coast of 
Labrador, at the entrance of Hudson Strait, 60° 
12' N. lat., 65° 25' W. long. 

Cluiiubur, a river of Central India, rising in 
the Vindhyan Mountains, at a height of 2019 feet 
above the sea, and entering the Jumna, after a 
generally north-east course of 650 miles. 

Chnnam, the Indian name for a very fine kind 
of quicklime made from calcined shells or from veiy 
pure limestone, and used for chewing with Betel 
(q.v.), and for plaster. When chunam is to be used 
for plaster, it is mixed with fine river-sand, and 
thoroughly beaten up with water. A little jaggery 
(coarse sugar) is also added. 

Chunar', a fortified town of India, on the right 
bank of the Ganges, 26 miles SW. of Benares. 
The fortress contains Warren Hastings’ house, 
now used as infantry barracks, and his staff- 
quarters. Pop. (1881 ) 9148. 

Chlipra {Chapra'), a town of Bengal, on the 
Gogra, a mile above its confluence with the Ganges. 
Pop. (1881) 51,670. 

Cliuqiiisa'ca, or Sucre, capital of Bolivia, is 
situated on a mountain-closed tableland, 8825 feet 
above tbe sea, on a small tributary of the Pilco- 
mayo. It is the seat of an archbishop, and though 
its houses are mostly of one story, is well built, 
and has a magnificent cathedral, a small university, 
a Latin school, and a hospital. Owing to its mild 
climate, many of the richer miners of Potosi winter 
here. The 17,000 inhabitants are mostly a mixture 
of Spaniards and Quiebua Indians. Chuquisaca was 
founded in 1539 on the site of an ancient Peruvian 
town of the same name, and was for a time called 
Ciudad do la Plata, from the rich silver-mines in 
the neighbouring mountains ; but the Peruvian 
name signifying ‘ bi'iclge of gold ’ was_ soon re- 
stored. 'The second name, Sucre, is derived from 
the general .who in December 1824 fought and 
won the last great battle for colonial independence 
at Ayacucho. — Tlie southern territory of the same 
name embraces a large portion of the Gran Chaco, 
which extends to the Brazilian frontier. 'The 
eastern portion of it is occupied by wild Indian 
tribes, and is low-lying and unwholesome; the 
climate of the west, among the offshoots of the 
Eastern Cordilleras, is healtliy and pleasant. Area, 
71,744 sq. m. ; pop. (1861, tlie last census) 273,668, 


not inclusive of some 50,000 Indians in the eastern 
plains. 

Chliqiiito, a town of Peru, once capital of a 
province, on the west shore of Lake Titicaca. 
Pop. 5000. 

€hnr. See Coiee. 

Chiircll, the whole body of Christians; the 
Christian place of worship ; the clergy ; or a sect or 
denomination of Christians. It is derived from the 
Greek kyriahon, ‘belonging to the Lord,’ and that 
.from kyrios, ‘ lord ; ’ the Anglo-Saxon form is eiree, 
the Scottish kirk, the German kirehe. The kyriakon, 
the original name of the place of assembly, meant 
accordingly ‘the Lord’s house.’ The Cliristian 
Church, like every other society, must have a 
certain constitution and rules according to which its 
affairs are administered. It is disputed, however, 
among Christians, how far this constitution has 
been defined, or these rules prescribed by divine 
authority, and how far they have been left to the 
discretion of men. The form of church government 
depends primarily on the idea entertained of the 
constitution of the church. Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians agree tliat many congregations are 
to be united under a common government ; but 
this, according to Episcopalians, should be more or 
less absolutely in the hands of bishops, who are 
superior to tbe mere pastors of congregations ; 
while according to Presbyterians it should be 
carried on by ministers and elders of these congre- 
gations meeting for this purpose on a footing of 
equality. CongregationalistS; or Independents, 
place all church government in the hands of the 
members of each congregation and the office- 
bearers whom it has elected. Tliis theory of 
chnrch government is maintained by many Baptists 
and others who, for various reasons, assume differ- 
ent denominations. See Bishop, Presbyterian- 
ism, Independents, Methodists. 

The present article is mainly devoted to church 
arcliitecture. A general sketcli of the history of 
the Christian Church will be found in this work 
under the head of CHURCH History, ivhile the 
various sections forming the great Christian com- 
munions are treated in separate articles — the Church 
of England at England, as is that of Scotland at 
Scotland ; again the Chm-eh of Home will be 
found at Rosian Catholic Church, and the 
Eastern Church at Greek Church. Here we may 
merelj' note tbe self-explanatory names of the 
following active organisations within the bosom 
of the Anglican Church : the Church Associa- 
tion (founded 1865 for the maintenance of Reforma- 
tion principles) ; Church Congiesses (annual since 
1860); Church Building Society (1818); Church 
Defence Institution ( 1886, to counteract the agita- 
tion for disestablisliment) ; Church Missionary 
Society (founded 1799; see Missions); Church 
Pastoral Aid Society ( 1836, to maintain curates and 
lay agents in densely populated districts) ; the 
English Church Union (1859, to uphold Anglo- 
Catholic principles). 

Under Basilica some account is given of the 
mode in which the primitive form of the Chiis- 
tian church or place of assembly originated, and 
whence it derived its characteristic featmas. In 
course of time the numbei's of the clergy increased, 
and a complete hierarchy, with a fixed liturgical 
sendee, became established. The simjile apse was 
now no longer sufficient, and the presbyteiy or 
place for the clergy was enlarged. This was efl'ected 
m various ways, sometimes by the erection of a 
low inclosure or choir extending from the pres- 
byterj' or raised part in front of the apse, into the 
nave. This ‘ bema ’ or cboir seiwed for the accom- 
modation of the clergy and singei-s, and to it were 
attached on either side two pulpits or amhones. 
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C, Clioir ; N, Nave ; 
N T, North Transept ; 
S T, South Transept. 


from which the Gospels and Epistles were read to 
tlie worshippers assembled round the three open 
sides. Sucli an arrangement may still be seen in 
the ancient basilica of San Clemente in Rome. 

In other instances the apse is lengthened east- 
wards so as to provide additional space. An ex- 
ample of this plan occurs at 
S. Apollinare in Classe,_ near 
Ravenna. In the Easilican 
churches the nave remained as 
at first, a long simple hall, 
with side aisles— in which the 
congregation assembled, the 
men on one side, and the 
women on the other. Mean- 
while in the East the use of 
the dome had caused the in- 
troduction of a variety of 
plans, and in particular the 
form of the Greek cross, which 
was conveniently roofed by a 
large central dome and four 
subsidiary’ domes over the four 
arms of the cross. This plan 
suggested the transe 2 rt or 
portion with high roof at right .angles to the nave; 
and it is easy to see how the wide space in the 
Dasilican churches between the nave and apse, 
in which stood the altar, might also be enlarged 
>■0 .as to form a tr.ansept. The above is wliat 
actually happened in the south of Fr.ance. The 
"N'cneti.an merchants introduced the above Greek 
domed design at Perigueux, where they had repro- 
duced in the 11th centuiy .a copv oi St Mark’s 
of Venice ; and we find in the ciuirches of that 
district a transept introduced from an early period, 
having several ap=es to the east, and side aisles like 
the nave. 

It was especially necessary in the churches of the 
inon.asteries that there should be ample accommoda- 
tion for the monks in the jiortion or the church set 
apart for them. This probably led to the lengthen- 
ing of the choir, but in the earlier Cistercian 
churches, although the transept is introduced, there 
is no projection to the east except the central and 
side apses. But when the plan of the ‘ cros.s ’ 
church, however it may have been invented, had 
been develojied, the ide.a speedily claimed attention, 
and its symbolical significance recommended its 
ailoption. It is remarkable, however, that during 
the growth and development of the early Gothic 
style in the leign of Philip Augustus, when most of 
the cathedrals and churches of northern Fnance 
were rebuilt, they were almost all constructed 
without transejits, the object apparently being to 
concentrate^ the attention on the one important 
point, the high altar. It was in the monastic churches 
that the transept was chiolly developed. 

Along with this, another 'feature, which had first 
been introduced in the south, was worked out and 
jicrfccted by the northern architects — viz. the carry- 
ing of the aisly round the njise, so as to convert the 
latter from being a simple half-cylinder, roofed with 
a semi-dome, into a circular or'oct.agonal e.ast, end, 
supported on a screen of pillars, behind wliicli was 
the surrounding aisle, uith its radiating ch-ai>els, 
while the U[ii>cr jiart of the aji'e wasc.arricd up the 
full height of the choir, which it tci’ininated with 
a brilliant cast end. Mr I'etgusson su[)poses that 
this ‘chevet.’ or .sjilcndiil c.astcni termin.ation of 
Fii'nch_ Gothic churches, was the re-ult of the 
nlisiir|ition of a circular edifice into the rliurch. 
There is no doubt that the church owes several of 
its features to this system of absorption. Origin- 
ally the grouii of ecehs-ia>tiral buildings consisterl 
of the chureh or basilica, at the we-t end of which 
v.asan atrium or oji'’!! court, having .a circul.ar or 
(K t.agonal bajilistery opening from it oppo-ite the 


door to the church. In Germ.any the atrium u as 
roofed in .aiyl became part of the 'church, while the 
western b.aptistery’ w.as also absorbed into the one 
chief edifice, and became the western apse so com- 
mon in that country. But it had also been ciis- 
toni.ary to build occ.asional churches of a circular 
fonn in imitation of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jentsalem. In Germany and else- 
where a choir was added to these for the use of the 
clergy, but in France the circul.ar church was re- 
tained by the clergy as the ehoir, and a nave w.os coii- 
stnicted in connection with it for the people. The 
fine effect of the circular termin.ation was thus seen, 
and had only to be seen to be immediately adojited. 
Besides the chapels radiating from the" ‘chevet,’ 
numerous other’s were gi’.adually introduced, extend- 
ing beyond the aisles ; the height of the main struc- 
ture ■was increased, and CTeat_ windows were in- 
serted in the cler estory, till the interior presented a 
glowiirg visiorr of r-icli colour and endless variety of 
jierspective. 

Such was the growth of the Chr’istian church 
dur-ing the middle ages, and such is the general 
fomr rt still r’etains in Rom.arr Catholic countries, 
notwitlistanding the great changes of style through 
which it has passed fronr the 13th to the 19th 
century. Since the Reformation a riew forni 
of ehrrrch has been inti’oduced. The ancient tradi- 
tions were rro longer held sacred by Pi’Otestants, 
and a style of building adapted to the now 
mode of service "rvas called for. Hence arose the 
arrarrgenrents of the rrumerorrs churches designed by 
Sir C. Wren, Gibbs, and other’s during the 17th and 
18th centuries. These consist of a great hall with a 
gallerj’ running along the two sides and west end, 
■with a large wrndow or apse at the cast end. Dur- 
ing the present centur’j’ the plan of the medieval 
church has frequently Ireen again resorted to, both 
in England and the United States; but nnroiig 
Presbyterians, Independents, and marry others, the 
modern plan of a hall designed with galleries so as 
to contain a numerous congr-egation, hayirrg.the 
pulpit placed in the nrost prominent position, ts 
still the most generally used. 

The following t.able shows the corrrparative srze 
of some of the great chirr’chcs of the world, giving 
in feet their total length, breadth at transept, and 
height of spire or tower or donre : 

Bt Peter’s, Home 

CatlicUral of Florence 530 

Milan Citlicdral 500 

Cologne Calliedral 445 

Stra^urp Cathedral 354 

AiibNcrp Cathedral BOO 

Aiiucn'i Cathedral 442 

Kolrc Dame, Taris 400 

» St Paul’s, London BIO 

St Sophia’s, Constantinople 210 

Canltrhury Cathedral B30 

York Minster B2I 

TVcstmlnstcr Abbc\ BOO 

Salisburj* Cathedral 474 

Gla-spow Cathedral 

St Patrick's Cathedral, Is’ew York . 

Cliurches vary of cotirsc in accordance with their 
importance anti size. The largest are the nictro- 
jiolitan and cathedral churches, tlieii tlio con- 
ventual, the collegiate, and the parish ciuirches; 
hut although they vary in magnitude and richuess. 
they are all constructed on the same inincii'lc.s, ami 
follow one idc.a. , 

The annexed gnniml-i>lan of Durham Cathednu 
shows the v.arious parts of one of the most [icrfect 
medieval stniclnres in England, with the nanie-t 
attached to the dilforent portions, ■which uill w 
described nnder their rcsiiective headings. f'Cc 
Aisi.k, Ar.SK, Basimca, ri.Kiipronv. Tniroiui'M, 
vkc. Plans, sections, or other illustr.ation,s of other 
imjiortant clmrche.s vill he found at BVZ.vNTINK 
Ar.CHiTKCTt;uK, Gormc AncuiTKCTL’iii:, J-Oii- 
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BARD Architecture, Renaissance, Rhenish Bishop Andreives are only less valuahle. His- 
Architecture, &c., where much additional infor- Bacon, Spenser, St Anselm, ‘Dante, and some of his 
mation on the developments of church liuilding falls miscellaneous essays, were reprinted in a uniform 
to be given. For the historical succession of the edition in 5 volumes in 1888. 

Chiircli, States of the, or 
Papal States (Ital. Stati della 
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Ground-plan of Duihani Cathedral. 

styles, see Architecture ; see also Ajiiens, Ant- 
werp, Burgos, Canterbury, &c. 

Cliuvcll, RichaVrd William, Dean of St Paul’s 
since 1871, was born in 1815. He spent a great 
part of his youth in Italy arid elsewhere on the 
Continent, took a firet-class at Oxford in 1836, and 
soon after was elected to a fellowship at Oriel. 
From 1853 he held the rectory of Whatley, near 
Frome. In 1854 he published Essays and itcvieies, 
and thereby took rank almost at once as one of 
the most graceful and scholarly writere of the day. 
His univei'sity sermons (1876-78) in a volume 
entitled Human Life and its Conditions (1878), the 
series of St Paul’s and Oxford sermons in The 
Gifts of Civilisation (1880), and the five St Paul’s 
sermons forming The Discipline of the Christian 
Character (1885), are profound contributions to 
religious thought. Other works are his Life of St 
Anselm (1871), an amplification of two essays in 
his first volume ; The Beginning of_ the Middle Ages 
(1877), an introduction to the series of ‘Epochs of 
Modern History ; ’ Dante : an Essay, with a transla- 
tion of the De Monarchia by his only son, _F. J. 
Church, a young man of rare promise, who died in 
1887: Spenser (1879), and Bacon (1879), two of the 
best books in tlie series of ‘ English Men of Letters.’ 
His occasional essays or lectures on such subjects 
as Montaigne, Brittany, Cassiodonis, the sacred 
poetrj’ of early religions, the Pcnsecs of Pascal and 


Chiesa, or Stall Pontifici), a teni- 
, torv or group of states in Central 

Italy, formerly nnited under one 
sovereignty, with the pope for 
its head. Its extent varied at 
different times, but in 1859, the 
last year of its entirety, the area 
■was 15,774 sq. m., the pop. over 
3,000,000. It stretched irregu- 
larly from the Po in the north to 
Naples in the south, and was 
'i B“a-oinc5 divided for administrative pur- 

roBMEfiLY PART poses into twenty districts, includ- 

lirNr^Ar/Y Comarca of Rome; si.x 

legations, among them those of 
Bologna and Ravenna; and thir- 
teen delegations, including An- 
sssssszr cona and Penigia. More general 

— — - divisions were the Romagna, Um- 
bria, and the March of Ancona. 
' ■ . The ivar of 1859 left the pope only 

■; the Comarca of Rome, the lega- 

■ : ;= . tion of Velletri, and the delega- 

tions of Civita Vecchia, Frosinone, 

• ' . . and Viterbo, 4493 sq. m. in extent, 

; ■ 51 "ith a pop. of about 700,000. 

'I’lie temporal power of the popes 
; originated in a gift of the exarch- 

J '■ ate of Rai’enna by Pepin to Pope 
Stephen II., and it reached its 

f reatest extent under Innocent 
II. (1198-1216). The share of 
the Papacy in the secular affaire 
of Italy was at no time other than 
prejudicial to the highest spiritual 
interests of the Church, yet when 
the withdrawal of the" French 
garrison of Rome in 1870 led to 
J 200 ft the final downfall of his temporal 
' liower, Pius IX., as ‘the piisoner 

of the Vatican,’ continued to hurl 
vain anathemas at the head of the 
king of Italy. See Pope, Italy. 
Clnirch-alc, a kind of church festival in old 
England at which ale was drunk liberally. The 
name is obviously compounded like bridal = bride- 
ale, scot-ale, elerh-ale, bid-ale, &c. The church-ales 
were usually held upon Whitsuntide, and two per- 
sons Tvere chosen beforehand to preside over the 
feast, and divide out the victuals and drink volun- 
tarily contributed by the parishioners. Sometimes 
the drink which had been brewed from malt given 
by the parishionere was sold about Whitsunday at 
the church for the support of oriihans and poor, the 
repair of the church, and similar objects. The 
practice of holding church-ales with the con-espond- 
ing games was denounced by the Puritans, and Is 
not overlooked in Stubbs’ Anatomic of Abuses. 

Clllircll Discipline (Discijdina ecclesiastica), 
the practice of the Christian Church in dealing with 
such of its office-bearere and members as have by 
public scandal caused hindrance to its common 
spirituivl life. Its Scripture autliority, resting on 
such pa-ssages as Matt. xvi. 19; xriii. 15 {ct seq.), 
is further enfoi-ced in Paul’s miistles and in the 
gospel and epistles of John. Under the Decian 
persecution there was so much apostacy that special 
rules bec.ame fixed for the restoration of the Lapsed 
(q.v.), which remained in force till the 5th centui-j'. 
But the great strictness with which Penance (q.v.) 
was enforced led to the opposite extreme ; it 
became custoniarj- for penitents to be restored 
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f-iinj)ly on their producing lettere of rechnimenda- 
tion {lihclli imcis) from persons who had confessed 
Clirict. The Montaiusts, however, maintained 
that those who had been once excommunicated 
siiould pass their wliole life in the status pmintcntia;, 
and the Novatians denied that the Chuvch possessed 
tlie riglit to assure the Lapsi of the forgiveness of 
sins, which only God could giant. The Donatists 
(o.v.) could no‘t arrest the gradual secularisation 
of discipline. By the Gth century penances began 
to be commuted for certain li.xed taxes. In the 
■Westem Church, after public penances had become 
rare, other punishments took their place, partly 
derived from the exercises of earlier asceticism, 
partly from the u.sages of Prankish law. The 
episcopal Missi of Charles the Great combined the 
functions of a civil and ecclesiastical court, and 
allowed church punishments to be compounded for 
mone^y. From the time of Gregory the Great the 
doctnne of Purgatory (q.v.) had been a dogma of 
the Church ; and 'Peter Lombard and other 
scholastics built on it the theory of Indulgences 
(q.v.), which was confirmed by Clement VI. in 
1343. The extreme punishments in the middle 
ages were the Greater Excommunication (q.v.) for 
the individual, and Interdict (q.v.) for the com- 
munity. The churches of the Reformation held 
that ‘ the power of the keys ’ belonged to the whole 
Church, by which it was to be intrusted to the 
regularly 'called servants of the AVord. They 
rejected Auricular Confession (q.v.) and the whole 
system of Satisfactions and Imliilgences ; restrict- 
ing the sphere of their church discipline to matters 
of social morality, and its enforcement simply to 
spiritual admonition and partial or complete 
exclusion from the sacraments and offices of the 
Church. The Lutheran Church rejected the Greater 
Excomuiunication as a merely secular punishment 
witli whicli the servants of the Cliurch had nothing 
to do ; but retained the Lesser, simply as a means 
of moral training. Tliough Luther and Alelanchthon 
adhered firmly to the participation of the whole 
congregation in the imposition of excomniunica- 
tion,_ yet, in consequence of the development of the 
consistorial system, it passed into the uands of the 
consistories in the dilierent states. In the 17th 
and 18th centuries it fell gi-adually into disuse. 
The Reformed Church hiid greater stress on con- 
gregational discipline. Zwingli assigned it to the 
civil magistrate of tlie Christian state ; Calvin, on 
tlie other hand, referred it to the Presbvteiy (q.v.). 
In Presbyterian chinches it is exercised* by tlie 
kirk-scssion — an appeal lying to the presbj’tery, 
and from that to the synod and goiieral a-sse'mbly. 
The church discipline provided for by the Canons of 
tlie Church of England has almost entirely fallen 
into disuse. 

_ Cliurcli llistory. The history of the Chris- 
tian Church includes its external hi.story, which 
treats of the extension of the Church, 'and its 
relation to the state; and iiitenial histoiy, which 
is conccnicd with the Church’s inner life, doctrine, 
worship, and constitution. AVith ic«pect to time, 
tlie Cliurch s history is usually divided into tliree 
periiKls— yl«c(e/(f, medieval, and jl/orfr/vi. Its 
Alcdieyal llistory jnay be dated from its establish- 
ment in union with the new empire founded by 
Charles the Great in SCO, Modern Church History 
begins tlie Iteformation (in the view of Roman 
Catholic historians, with the Humanistic move- 
ment, or_ the discovery of America). Each of 
tln-e periods may lie divided into two; Ancient 
tJiureli Historj,-, at the complete victory of Chris- 
tinnily oier Gicek heathenism under Constantine 
the Great; Mc<lieval, at the culmination of tlie 
papal power under Innocent 111. ; and Modem, at 
the elo'C of the Thirty A'cars’ AA'ar bv the Ticaty 
of AVcstphalia. 


The firet of these periods extends from Christ 
to Constantine. The beginning of the Christian 
Church dates from the departure of Jesus Christ 
from the earth and the Pentecostal ellusion of the 
Holy Spirit (about 33 A.D.), the time when tlie 
fii-st confessors of Christ exceeded the limits of a 
private society, and began to form a public com- 
munity. Its nucleus was the first Jewish Christian 
community at Jerusalem under the ‘ pillar-apostles’ 
James, Cephas, and John. The spiritual concep- 
tion of the hlessiah which the disciples had received 
from the pereonal influence of Jesus was scaled 
on their minds by their faith in, his resunection ; 
and their comprehension of his gospel is seen in 
the wide aims of their first missions, in their pro- 
gressive deliverance from legalism, and in the 
belief that faith is the essential element of salva- 
tion. As menibei's were quickly added to the 
Church, especially from the Jews of the Dispei-sion 
(called Hellenists, because they spoke Greek), a 
beginning of its organisation ' was_ niade_ in the 
appointment of seven deacons, including the 
Hellenist Stephen, the protoiiiartyr of the CTiiirch. 
The elements of the primitive faith were unified 
and systematised bj' the Apostle Paul, the aim 
of whose life was the convereion of the whole 
world to Christ. He succeeded in emancipating 
the Gentile Christian world from the ceremonial 
law, and in his three great missionaiT joiinieys 
(about 40-58 A.D.) began the evangelisation of 
Europe. The destruction of Jeni.salem (70 A.D.) 
completed the deliverance ‘of Cliristianity from 
Judaism, and gave the Church the consciousness of 
a world-wide mission. The Judaising Christians 
were thenceforth an insignificant sect. 

The Roman emjiire maintained the pre-Christian 
view that there could be no worship of God ajiart 
from the corporate life of the state, and, when the 
early Christian Church refused to take part in the 
state worehip, it became a rcUgio illicita, and 
was proscribed and persecuted as dangerous to 
society. To the distinguished and learned Chris- 
tianity was a gloomy infatuation, to the populace 
the Christians*^ contempt for the gods seemed Uie 
cause of every public calamity. The tyrannical 
caprice of Nero charged them with the burning of 
Rome (C4 A.D.), and peisecuted them with revolting 
cruelty. Under Doimtian Christianity was puni-shed 
as a form of high-treason. The lirot regular decree 
for legal jirocedure against the Christians was issued 
by Tinjan. Under the more tolerant nilc of the 
emperore from Hadrian to Marcus Aurelius (117- 
101), the Christian congregations were organised as 
Collegia tcnuionim ( ‘poor men’s guilds’), or Collcgm 
^funcraticia (‘funeral societies’), and n.s such_ en- 
joyed a sort of legalised existence. The vast cities 
of their dead in the catacomb.s of this period no- 
where pre.servc memorials of martyrdom or pcif'C- 
cution. 'riie (Christians had to sull'er many a local 
jiersecution, but, apart from the temporary and 
thoughtless cniolties of Nero and Domitian — vho, 
according to Tertullian, was ‘a jiicce of Nero for 
cruelty’ — they had the toleration, and sometiiiics 
the protection, of the cinjicroi-s. Ranke asenbes 
such action especially to Antoninus Pius — ‘thebest- 
inlcntioncd and most peaceable among thcni, and 
perhaps not without synijiatliy for Christianity •— 
whose reign he regaids ns the culmination of the 
Roman cmi>ire. A consequence of this toler.snt 
bearing of the imperial jiower was the peaceful 
behaviour of the Cliristians, who in general rejccttsl 
the principles of Montanus, which aimed at the sub- 
vci-sion of the state. This condition of afihii'S came 
to an end under Marcus Aurelius, who, no longer 
able to resist the popular outcry, siill'eiod a pci>c- 
ciition to take place in sci'cral jirovinccs. _ , 

Aljout the middle of the 2d century the Christian 
congregations in the Roman cmidre were cou'-cih- 
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dating themselves into a confederacy, which called 
itself the ‘Great’ or ‘Catholic’ (i.e. universal) 
Church. By the middle of the 3d century the 
confederation was accomplished. The Church was 
now organised with a hierarchical constitution 
and an elaborately regulated worehip, while the 
New Testament canon was regarded as equally 
authoritative with the Old. From 250 the emperoi-s 
whose political aims were most akin to the tradi- 
tional policy of Rome struggled for life and death 
■with the growing power. Of the times before 
Decius Origen testifies (Contra Celsimi, iii. 8) ‘few 
and very easy to count are those who have died on 
account of the Christian religion ; ’ and Lactantius 
says (De Morte Persccutorum, iii. 4), ‘after the 
acts of the tj-rant ( Domitian ) had been rescinded, 
the Church was not only restored to her pristine 
state, but shone forth much more brightly; 
and, times following when many good emperors 
held the helm of government, she suffered no 
attacks from enemies. . . . But thereafter the 
long peace was broken. For after many years 
the accursed beast ( exccrabile animal ) Decius arose 
to vex the Church.’ Under Decius began the first 
universal and systematic persecution of Christi- 
anity as a part of the military and religious policy 
of the state. The sufferings of the Chnstians con- 
tinued under Gallus and Valerian till 260, when 
Gallienus declared Christianity a rdigio licita. For 
forty years the Church had peace, and grew mightily 
on every side. Diocletian by four edicts of pro- 
gressive severity, from February 303 to March 304, 
when he decreed torture for all Christians, put forth 
a desperate effort to annihilate Christianity in the 
•whole empire. At his abdication (May 305) the 
horrors of the persecution ended, except in the 
East, where they were continued without mercy by 
■Maximin Daza. The victoiy of Constantine in 313 
delivered Christendom from this its last and most 
relentless peraecutor. 

Constantine saw in the unity of the Church a new 
foundation for the unity of the empire, and placed 
Christianity on an equality with Paganism : under 
his sons it became predominant. The reaction 
under Julian .ended with his death. It was the 
struggle with Gnosticism that had first led the 
Church to the remarkable development of its dog- 
matic system, which gives its characteristic stamp 
to the history of the second period of the ancient 
church. The simple baptismal confession had be- 
come transformed into a rule of faith giving fixity 
to the ecclesiastical tradition. Justin, Irenmus, . 
Tertullian, and Hippolytus had been among its first 
exponents. While in the scriptures of the NeAv 
Testament canon the Church possessed an abiding 
witness to the ‘simplicity that is in Christ,’ the rule 
of faith in the course of the 3d centuiy had been 
built up in the forms of the Greek philosophy of 
Clement and Origen. The first church synods had 
been held in Asia Minor in connection with the 
Montanist controversy about 170; and by the 3d 
century such assemblies were common in various 
provinces of the empire. The institution of u:cu- 
menical councils, in which only bishops were en- 
titled to vote, originated with Constantine. The 
controversy with respect to the Easter festival had 
disturbed the Church for a centuiy and a half. 
The universal practice in Asia was to obsen’e the 
exact day of the month (the 14th Nisaii), while 
the usage of Alexandria and Palestine and the 
West was to celebrate the Passion always on a 
Friday, and the Resurrection on a Sunday. This 
controversy was finally laid at rest by Hie_ (Ecu- 
menical Council of Nicffia in 325. Tnnitarianism 
gained its first victoiy over Arianisni at Nicwa by 
the combined influence of Athanasius and Con- 
stantine, and completed its triumpli at the second 
(Ecumenical Council (at Constantinople) in 3S1. 


After this the Church was distracted with con- 
troversies about the views of Origen (394-438), 
the Apollinarian controversy (362-381), the dis- 
putes between the schools of Antioch and Alex- 
andria (381-428), the Nestorian controversy (428- 
444), the Monophysite controverey (444-553), the 
Monothelete controverey (633-680), and the Icono- 
clastic controversy (726-842). These discnssions 
originated in the Eastern Cfliurch, while in the 
AVest the theological interest centred on the gi-eat 
conflict between Augustinianisni and Pelagianism 
(412-529). The tyrannical interference of the 
Eastern emperors in the controversies of the Church, 
their supremacy in the ecclesiastical councils, and 
their penal enforcement of doctrinal decrees, led 
to infinite confusion in the relations between church 
and state, and prepared the way for the ambitious 
policy of the popes, and for the final breach between 
the churches of the East and West. 

_ While these age-long controversies kept the rela- 
tions of church and state continually strained. 
Paganism was steadily suppressed. Orthodox Chris- 
tianity in union with the state soothed the declining 
years of the ancient empire ; but could not prevent 
the conquest of Rome by Alaric the Goth. Its ad- 
vance in Persia was checked by political persecution 
before the advent of Islam, which subsequently over- 
whelmed the Christianity of the East. In the West, 
however, Christianity rose with renewed vigour from 
the ruins of the old empire, by the conversion of 
the Teutonic and Slavonic nations. The Teutonic 
conquerors of Gaul and Italy were Christians before 
their invasion of those countries. The Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors of England were heathens. A century 
and a half after their settlement Christian mission- 
aries gained a footing in the south and north, and 
within a centuiy from the landing of Augustine the 
English kingdoms had embraced Christianity. In 
the general declension of political faith under the 
decaying Roman empire, the social power once 
held by the officials of Rome had gradually passed 
into tlie hands of the Christian bishops. In the 
lawlessness and disorder of the barbarian invasions, 
these representatives of the claims of moral order 
and human brotherhood were the tiusted mediatois 
between the conquerors and the conquered, and 
exercised a constant influence duiing peace and 
war. But this great authority over the new nations 
brought along with it much injury^ to religion. 
Discipline declined as the power and wealth of the 
clergy increased. 

Tlie third period of the Church’s histoiy extends 
from Charles the Great to Innocent III. ‘ At the 
commencement of the Sth century’,’ says Ranke, ‘ on 
the one side IMohammedanism threatened to over- 
spread Italy’ and Gaul, and on the other the ancient 
iiiolatiy’ of Saxony’ and Friesland once more forced 
its way’ across the Rhine. In this peril of Christian 
institutions, a y’onthful prince of Teutonic race, 
Charles Martel, arose as their champion.’ By’ his 
great victory' of Toni’S (732) a final check was given 
to the advance of the .Saracens in the AA’est, and 
Christendom and civilisation were rescued from the 
grasp of Islam. The subjugation of the Saxons by’ 
Charles the Great was the toilsome work of thirty’- 
two y’eara (772-804), and their Christianisation was 
secured by’ the castles, towns, mission-stations, and 
monasteries which the conqueror planted in tlieir 
country’. Under the Carlovingian kings of the 
Franks from the middle of the Sth century, the 
temporal dominion of the Papacy’ was founded. 
'Thelegend of the ‘ Donation of Constantine, ! bestow- 
ing imperial power and dignities upon the pope, 
together with the sovereignty over Rome and all 
Italy’, and the countries of the West, was invented 
at Rome about 730, and embodied in the Pseudo- 
Isidorian decretals (about 850). It was con- 
tested by’ few in the middle ages, till Laurentius 
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Vall.a demonstrated its untenability. For centuries 
this clumsy forgeiy fonned one of the supports of 
the Papacy in its straggle for univereal supremacy. 
Tlie connection betu’een the churches of the East 
and West had been already loosened by the schism 
of 484-519 during the Jfonophysite controversy, 
and by the iconoclastic policy of the emperors 
from Leo to Theophilos (T17-S42). _At lengtli the 
progressive centralisation of the Western piiurcli 
under the Eoman see, to whose authority the 
‘ oecumenical bishops ’ of Constantinople could not 
submit, and in the 11th centui-y the transfer by the 
Bulgarians of their allegiance from Constantinople 
to Borne, led to a final rupture. The patriarch 
Photius already in 867 laicf doyTr_ the dogmatic 
basis of the Schism as consisting in the western 
deviations from the dogmas, errstoms, and constitu- 
tional forms of the ancient chtrrch, especially the 
addition of the ‘ filioque ’ clause to the creed of 
Nicrca and Constantinople, teaching that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds not only from the Father, but also 
from the Son. The severance was completed on 
the 16th July 1054, when the papal legates laid 
the anathema on the altar of St Sophia in Con- 
stantinople. 

The growth of Monasticism, fronr the bemnning 
a lay movement in pursuit of the old ideal of 
Christian perfection, which men felt that a 
worldly priesthood iro longer represented, entered 
at first iirto competition with the clergj', but 
gradually became subservient to Catholic aims. In 
tire East, where the contemplative life prevailed, 
the best function of the monasteries was as nurseries 
of the priesthood, while the monks of the West 
christiarrised Germany and Britain, cultivated 
wildernesses, preserved the classic treasures of 
antiquity, and were the diligent teachers of the 
comnron people. Above all tire monastic orders, 
the Beneurctrncs can clainr the glory of conspicuous 
services to Christian missions and intellectual 
culture. ‘ In the 9th and 10th centuries,’ says 
Gibbon, ‘ the reign of the gospel and of the Church 
was e.vtended over Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Saxonj', Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, and 
Russia. . . . The admission of the barbarians into 
the pale of civil and ecclesiastical society delivered 
Europe from the depredations bv sea and land of 
the Normans, Hungarians, and Bussiaits. The 
astablishment of law and order was promoted by 
the influence of the clergj- ; and the rardiments of 
art and science were irrtroduced into the savage 
countries of the "lobe.’ In the West, men held 
that the Holy Roman Empire, consolidated bj- 
Charles and Otto the Great, was the embodiment 
of the ideal state, and that God had two vicars on 
earth, the emperor in temporal things, and the 
])ope in spiritual things. ‘The analogy of the 
two,’ says Bryce, ‘ made them appear parts of one 
great worhl-movement towards irirrtj-; the coincid- 
ence of their boirndarie.s, which had begun before 
Constentine, lasted long enough after him to 
associate theirr indissolublj- together, and make 
the names of Roman and Christian convert- 
ible. . . . The Holj- Roman Church and the Holy 
Roman Empire are one and the same thing in two 
aspects ; and Catholicism, the principle of the 
universal Christian society, is also Rontanism ; that 
is, rests upon Roine ns tbe origin and tj-po of its 
universalitj-, nranifeating itself in a mj'stic dual- 
i.snt which coiTCsponds to the two natures of its 
Founder. As divtne and eternal, its head is the 
pope, to whom souls have been intnr.sted ; as 
human and temporal, the emperor, emrutrissioned to 
nilc men’s bodie.s and .acts.’ In the first half of the 
middle_ agc.s the Church believed herself to bo co- 
extensive with tho Kingdonr of God, tiro realisation 
of the noblest ethical ideal, and her servants con- 
ceived it their highest duty to labour to make the 
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whole field of human life subject to her supremacy. 
Not even tiie moral declension of the Papacy in 
the centuries succeeding Charles the Groat, espe- 
cially during the sixty- j-eam’ so-called Pornocracy 
( 904-963 ), could quench the ardour of the Churclrs 
faith in that ideal ; and the' cloister, purged and 
strengthened bj- successive reforms, saved tlie autlio- 
rity of the Church by uniting in - Gregory VII. the 
monastic ideal of self-renunciation witli the ecclesi- 
astical ideal of the conquest of the world. 

At the great Lateran Council under Pope 
Innocent III. in 1215, the Catholic Church was at 
the zenith of .its power. Innocent was the sun, 
and from him the princes of Chi-istendom hold their 
light in fee. The Crasaders, though unable to 
hold Jerusalem, had enhanced the prestige of the 
Papacy^ ; and Scholasticism placed its ^ill and 
learning at the service of the Church. TheWald- 
enses and Albigenses were to be crushed relent- 
lessly, and the Inquisition was now established for 
tlieir permanent repression. No persecutions which 
tlie Church had ever sufi'ered are to be compared for 
determined craelty with those which in this period 
she inflicted on the heretics of southern France 
and of the Netherlands. ■ Eniperoi-s and kings 
might contend with Rome for temporal authority ; 
they were ready to decree the buraing of heretics 
as much as she desired. But this unresrricted sivay 
brought its own downfall. After the I’apacy in the 
Avignon sojourn (1305-77) had become the tool 
of French policy, and after all the contrivances of 
pious fraud had been resorted to, during the Schism 
of 1378 to 1409, to fill the coffers of rival popes 
at Avignon and at Rome, the people began to lose 
faith in the holiness of the hierarenj-, and the ever 
louder cry for ‘ reformation of the Church in its head 
and menibei'S ’ became iiresistible. The Schism of 
thirty- years, during which two popes claimed the 
same divine prerogative, was the most direct con- 
tradiction of the doctrine that had obtained in tlie 
Catholic Church since the time of Hildebrand, that 
the Papacy was the unifying centre of Christendom. 
The conviction gained ground that even its autho- 
rity was subject to that of an oecumenical council. 
In the development of this idea a twofold tendency- 
presented itself. One party-, that of Gerson and 
D’Aillj-, which prevailea at the councils of Pisa and 
Constance, regarded tlie council as reprepntativc 
only of the hierarchy-, and, while recognising the 
Papacy as a divine institution, aimed at restneting 
the absolutism of the papal see hy the co-rule of a 
spiritual aristocracy-, consisting of the bishops and 
tlie doctoi-s of the universities. The other, mainly 
composed of German theologians, made the first 
attempt within the medieval Church to undermine 
the Roman Catholic conception of the Church by a 
distinction between the ccdcsia ii)inxrsct/is— the 
sjiiritnal community of all believere — and the 
ccdcsia Romana, of which the pope ryas head. 
The second party regarded this una cathoUcaccclcsia 
alone as infallible, and held that the council repre- 
.sented not only all classes of the hierarchy, but all 
classes of Clinstendom ; and that church reform 
was a duty- that fell to the secular power, not only 
the princes, but also the entire body- of the laity. 
But all the resolutions of the three great re- 
forming councils wore made void by the pitiful 
is.sue of the Council of Basel in the Conconlnt of 
Vienna in 1448, when the fathers of the council 
recognised .Nicholas V., and received tiic holy- 
father’s forgiveness. Thus ended the last attempt 
towards the reformation of the Chtirch on if.s old 
foundation.". 

At_ length the teaching of the Lollard.s and 
Hussites, tho failure of the council.", and the 
shamclc.cs traffic in indulgences ; the impotent 
conclusion of Scholasticism tiiat philosophy and 
religion might both be true, tlioiigli contratlic- 
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torj' ; the new art and learning of the Renais- 
sance ; the awakening of the spirit of nationality ; 
and the widespread longing of the poor for re- 
dress from the exactions of priests and nobles — 
had prepared men’s minds for that great move- 
ment in the 16th centmy, which issued in the 
Protestant churches and in the division of the 
whole of western Christendom into two hostile 
camps down to the present day. Luther, Zwingli, 
Melanchthon, and Calvin were its gi-eatest leadeis. 
The Reformation called forth a thousand changes 
in human existence. As it passed from country to 
country in all northern Europe, it broke the cloister- 
vow, abolished celibacy, confiscated the property of 
the Church, founded secular schools for the people, 
stripped the clergy of their privileges ; and the 
philanthropic duties and the tasks of civilisation, 
which for centuries had been incumbent on the 
servants of the Church, it gradually transferred to 
the state and the community. Where it triumphed, 
and even where it was successfully resisted, there 
was no sphere of life in which its influence was not 
felt. The communistic movement of the Anabap- 
tists, which had been developed in the midst of the 
religious perplexities of Germany, was crushed in 
the mins of Muiister in 1535, and with the death of 
‘this prodigal child of the Reformation’ passed away 
the premature political socialism of the Reformation 
period. The aims of the Papacy, all centred on its 
political interests, were wholly in-econcilable with 
the Reformers’ doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believere and the sole authority of Scripture in 
matters of faith. The political and humanistic 
period of the Papacy was succeeded by a regime 
of passionate zeal, under which eveiy nerve was 
strained to win back the territories which had 
shaken off the Roman yoke. The resolutions of 
the Council of Trent (1545-63), subscribed by 255 
prelates, separated for ever the Protestant and 
Catholic churches, and obtained in the latter the 
authority of a symbolical book. 

The Counter- Reformation, led everywhere by the 
Jesuits, and favoured in Germany by the Peace of 
Augsburg ( 1555 ), went on with great success till the 
middle of the 17th century. It began in Bavaria 
in 1563, and quickly spread over southern Germany. 
But it was in France that the revived Roman Catho- 
licism of the 16th century won its first gr eat victory. 
The number of the ‘Religionnaires’ or ‘Huguenots’ 
in France had, in 1558, amounted to 400,000. From 
the massacre at Vassy by Francois of Guise in 1562 
to the Massacre of St Bartholornew ( August 23-24, 
1572), four religious wavs had lacerated France, 
and during the reign of Henry III. there were yet 
five of these desolating civil wars. The crafty see- 
saw policy of Popes Sixtus V., Gregory XIV., and 
Clement VlII. secured every advantage afforded by 
the vicissitudes of the conflict, and it was not till 
after Henry IV. had gone over to Roman Catholicism 
that the pope in 1595 recognised him as the king of 
France. Liberty of conscience was extended to the 
French Protestants by the Edict of Nantes in 1598. 
From 1555 the ecclesiastical position of each German 
territory was dependent on the religious convictions 
of its ruler, and tlie members of the Lutheran Church 
had political equality with ‘ the old religion ; but 
the exclusion of the Reformed from that provision 
led to the isolation of Lutheranism from tlie great 
struggles of Protestantism in France, the Nether- 
lands, and England. The principle cit/us regio, ejiis 
rcliQio, by which subjects should follow the con- 
fession of their rulers, unavoidably led, in the 
political condition of Germany in the 16th and 
17th centuries, to the breaking up of the Lutheran 
Church into a number of small national churche.s, 
and confused the development of Lutheran the- 
ology with the dynastic and family interests of 
tlie several courts. Stability was only attained 


after the fearful struggle of the Thirty Years’ AVar, 
.when, at the Peace of Westphalia, Catholics and 
Protestants agreed to recognise each other’s right 
to e.xistence. The excellences of the Lutheran 
Church were the depth and power of its ascetic 
elements and its religious literature, especially its 
hymns, the noble expression of German mysticism. 
But the continuation and political maintenance 
of. the Reformation has been mainly the work 
of the Reformed or Calvinistic churches. ‘ In a 
time,’ says Hausser, ‘when, of all the creations 
to the Reformation, Europe presented nowhere 
else any solid or lasting bulwark, the little 
Genevan state of Calvin sent out year after year 
its apostles into the world, and was the most 
dreaded foe of Rome, when nowhere else was 
there any resistance to her might.’ In the 
Lutheran Church many of the Romisli ceremonies 
were retained, and congregational organisation 
was neglected ; whereas in the Reformed churches 
the congregations were organised on a democratic 
basis, that had nothing akin to the traditional 
principles of monarchical power. ‘ With the pas- 
sive resistance of Luther men could not counter- 
act the Caraffas, the Philips, and the Stuarts ; 
that needed a school prepared for war to the 
knife ; the only such school was Calvin's, and it 
everywhere took up the glove— in France, in the 
Netherlands, in tScotland, and in England.’ 
Lutheranism has been established in Scandinavia 
and the countries alon" the Baltic, while the 
Refonned Church, which has throughout evinced 
a more radical character than the Lutheran, has 
especially prevailed in South Germany, Switzerland, 
France, the Netherlands, and Scotland. 

In England, Edward VI., the successor of Heniy 
VIII. — who had been recognised by the parliament 
in 1534 as ‘ the only supreme head in ertlie of the 
CImrche of England ’ — with the help of Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley, completed^ the Reformation. 
The Common Prayer-book was introduced, and a 
confession of faith in 42 articles drawn up as the 
standard of the church’s doctrine. After a period 
of pei-secution under Man', the Anglican Church 
was established under Elizabeth in tlie closest 
union with the state. By Elizabeth all ecclesi- 
astical disobedience was regarded as treasonable, 
and the legislation of her later j'eais was directed 
against those who took offence at the ritual and 
the hierarchy, and were known as Nonconform- 
ists. English Puritanism (which may be dated 
from 1567, when its adherents began to separate 
from the ISstablished Church) was at firat only an 
opposition to the ceremonial elements which the 
Cliurch of England still retained after its separa- 
tion from Rome. The principle of Puritanism was 
reformation through the members of the cliurch 
itself, as opposed to reformation originating with 
the crown. It aimed at the overthrow of the 
episcopal s.ystem, and the establishment of a strict 
system of discipline in the spirit of Calvin. Under 
Charles I. the Puritans were severely persecuted, 
and many of them emigrated to America, and were 
the early settlers of New England. English 
Puritanism in alliance with Scottish Presbj'terian- 
ism gained in the Great Rebellion a complete 
victory over the monarchy, but in England the 
fi-uits of the victory fell to the Independents, who 
were the most consistent section of the part^'. The 
Synod of Dort in Holland (1618-19), which was 
regarded as an oocumenic.al council of the churches 
of the Calrinistic Reformation, had decided the 
controvei-sy between the Arminians and Calvinists 
entirely in favour of the latter. The AA’cstrainster 
Asseral)ly (1643-49), called by the Long^ Parlia- 
ment, drew up the confession of the Puritans, 
which is closely akin to the resolutions of Dort, 
and is still the standard in the churches of Scot- 
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land. Later phases of Puritanism developed a 
great variety or sects, the Baptists and the Society 
of Friends, or ‘ Quakers,’ being the most notable. 

The Reformation in Scotland had received from 
John Knox a strictly Calvinistic stamp. The 
Protestant nobles (called the ‘Lords of the Con- 
gregation') entered in 1557 for the first time into 
a ‘ Covenant,’ and the Scotch Confession of Faith 
was ratified by the Scottish parliament in 1560. 
All the efforts of Mary, Queen of Scots, to win 
Scotland back to Roman Catholicism were fniit- 
less. The first National Covenant ‘against all 
kind of Papistry’ was signed by king and people 
in 1581, and frequently renewed. In 1592 tire 
Presbyterian constitution was established. Yet 
under James I. and his successors deteianined 
efforts were put forth to make the Church of 
Scotland a province of the Anglican Church. The 
obtrusion of the Liturgy in 1637 was met by the 
Solemn League and Covenant in 1638. 

During the Civil War and the Protectorate of 
Cromwell, IndMendency increased in numbers and 
in influence. Two fanatical sections of the party, 
the ‘Fifth-Monarchy Men,’ and the ‘Levellers’ — 
who aimed at complete separation of the church 
from the state, which they maintained should pre- 
serve an attitude of religious indifierence — were 
repressed by the iron hand of Cromwell on their at- 
tempt to establish their principles by force of arms. 
The declaration of faith and order issued by the 
Synod of the Independents in 1658 is not diflerent 
in its doctrine from the Westminster Confession. 
After the accession of Charles II. &»iscopacy was 
re-established both in England and Scotlandr On 
the 24th August 1662 two thousand ministers were 
ejected from their livings in the Church of Eng- 
land, because they refused to subscribe tire second 
Act of Uniformity, which enjoined all ministers in 
England to declare their unfeigned assent and con- 
sent to the entire Book of Common Pi-ayer. In the 
same reign, the successive Conventicle, Five Mile, 
Corporation, and Test Acts increased the civil dis- 
abilities of both Nonconformists and Catholics, 
'rile persecutions did not cease till the Revolution, 
when the Act of Toleration in 1689 extended religi- 
ous liberty to dissenteis, only requiring from them 
the payment of tithes to the Established Church. 

In the 17th century a middle party within the 
Church of England, known as the ‘ Latitudi- 
narians,’ had endeavoured to exercise a mitigating 
inlluence on the violence of the -dis]nites between 
the extreme Episcopalians and the rigid Puritans. 
Hales and Chillingworth were in the first half of 
the century the leading exponents of the party, 
which later included the ‘ Cambridge Platonists,’ 
Whichcote, John Smith. Cudworth, IMore, and 
even Simon Patrick and Tillotson. About the 
middle of the 17th centurj' another movement 
began in England ns a reaction against the 
religious extremes of the Great Rebellion. The 
jirinciples of the English ‘ Deists ’ originated un- 
doubtedly in the rc.action from the religious excesses 
of the Cromwell jieriod, but were more largely due 
to the progrc.ss oi philosophy and the historical and 
natural sciences. They passed over to France, 
whore they found a congenial soil under Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV., and, in pic-sence of the 
Dnigonnades and the iiersecutions of the Protes- 
tants after the revocation of the Edict of Nantc.s in 
1085, developed into tlic Atheism and JIaterialisni 
of the Encyclopcdistes. Thc.so aftenvards bore 
bitter fruit in tiie French Revolution — ‘the religi- 
ous issue of which proved,’ says ILase, 'not only 
the necessity of religion for a civilised people, but 
also the national indispensability of a churcli.’ 

In Germany the reaction from the fanatical 
violence of the Thirty Yeats’ War and the lifc- 
les.' orthodoxy of the 'lTth century took the fonn 


of Pietism. It began with the collegia pictatis 
founded by Spener about 1670, and the similar 
collegia pihilohihlica of Fr.ancke, professor at 
tiie univei-sity of Halle from its fomidation in 
1694. Halle became the centre whence Pietism 
spread on eveiy side, and its influence, like 
that of Geneva under Calvin, extended to all 
tiie Protestant countries of Europe. The churcli 
of the Moravians, in the form in which it was 
renewed by Zinzendorf, is a daughter of Pietism, 
and the founder of Methodism testified tliat 
Moravianism was the first medium of his oam 
inspiration. Pietism, with Moravianism, which 
inw.ardly rests on the same foundation, is, say.s 
Weingarten, ‘the last fruit of that heart-religion, 
springing originally from Franciscanism, which 
consists in the closest vital fellowship of the indi- 
vidual Christian with Christ.’ It laid great weight 
on strictness of conduct, and dwelt rather on re- 
generation and sanctification than on the Reforma- 
tion doctrine of justification by faith. During the 
reign of Rationalism it appeared quiescent, but it 
revived in the present century, and in alliance 
with the orthodoxy which it formerly combated 
forms tVie predominant party in the 'Evangeiicai 
Church of Germany. 

The foundeis of English Methodism did not aim 
at any new doctrine or order, but only sought, like 
the (German Pietists, to deepen spiritual life, and 
make it more practical and fniitful. Methodist 
societies began to be organised in 1739, after 
■VVesley and Whitefield had been excluded from the 
pulpits of the Established Church. These two 
.leadeis separated in 1748 on the question of pre- 
destination, iVesley holding the Anninian, and 
Whitefield the Calvinistic vuew. Ten yoai-s after 
Wesley’s death his followers numbered .40,000, 
and in twenty yearn more increased to upwards of 
100,000. Wesleyan IMethodism and its mimerous 
ollshoots have been distinguished both_ iu this 
country and in America for their evangelistic zeal 
and their influence over the common people; and 
their earnestness and success have been the means 
of imparting a healthful stimulus to the Church 
of England. About the end of the 18th century 
the influence of the ^lethodist movement extended 
into the Established Church, and issued in the 
formation of the ‘ Evangelical' party,’ which, 
centring in Cambridge, soon became the most 
energetic party in the Church of England. -At 
O.xford, which from Laud’s time had been the 
centre of the old ‘High Church’ party, began 
about 1833 the Tractarian movement, of whicli the 
first impulse came from the Evangelical revival ; 
while in one of its sides, at least, it was a kmd 
of wsthetic outcome of the Romantic revival w 
literature and art. No fewer than 150 oi the 
clergy and leading laymen connected with the 
movement followed Ward and Newman (in 184 j 
and 1846) into the Roman Catholic Church, hut 
the party, held together for nearly fifty years under 
the leadership of Pusey, has now fully idcntihcd 
itself with the Anglican Cliurch as the ‘ Catholic 
Church planted in England.’ Though ‘Anglo- 
Catholicism ’ lias driven large numliers juto the 
Roman communion, it has succeeded in doing what 
MethodLsm a hundred years before attempted, ana 
has brought new life into the Church of England. 
It bears a close allinity to Roman Catholicism in 
ritual and doctrine, but refuses to acknowledge 
the universal supremacy of the Bishoji of Rome. 
The ‘Broad Church’ party, the thinl in the modern 
Church of England, traces its beginning to t olg- 
riilge, but in spirit and to a large extent also in 
teaching, is substantially identical witli the old 
Latitudinarians ami the Cambridge Platomsts, 
who, with great spiritual earne.stness and hone-^tj, 
maintained for over a hundred years a large and 
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tolerant theolom^ The modem Broad Church 
party agrees 'svitli the Evangelical or ‘Low Church’ 
party in minimising the importance of apostolical 1 
succession and sacramental grace, and in attaching 
no intrinsic value to particular forms of ritual or 
clerical vestments ; hut unlike it demands a more 
liberal interpretation of dogmatic definitions, and 
a greater freedom in the subscription to creeds. 
In its preaching it aims at guidance rather than 
conversion, ' frankly contradicting the prevailing 
Evangelical teaching that attributes everything 
to sovereign grace and emphasises the complete 
corruption of unregenerate human nature. It 
has mroughout advocated a bolder view of the 
applicability to Scripture of methods of criticism 
and exegesis that have found favour in Germany. 
One of its earliest leader’s was the famous Dr 
Arnold, who advocated the great Hooker’s theory 
of the identity of church and state— a kind of 
spiritualised Erastianisrn — as the only means of 
fully carrying out the realisation of Christianity 
on earth. It has added many illustrious names 
to the roll of English churchmen, among them 
■Wliately, Maurice, Frederick Robertson, Julius 
Hare, Kingsley, Tbirlwall, and Stanley. 

The standard of Anglican doctrine is fixed by 
acts of parliament in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
1571, and in the Book of Common Prayer (1552, 
revised in 1559 and 1661). Not till the present 
centur-j' has the church’s close connection with the 
state_ been loosened by a series of laws removing 
the civil and political disabilities of dissenter’s. The 
Church of England includes at most two-thirds 
(some say only one-half) of the population, and. 
possesses the whole of the ecclesiastrcal endowments 
of the country. Its comprehensiveness is alto- 
gether unexampled ; within no historic church in 
the world is to be found such divergency of honest 
opinion. Its enormous revival of activity during 
the last fifty years has struck its roots deeper into 
the religious heart of England, and though its 
disestablishment has often been proposed, the 
Church of England is so closely inter’rvoven with 
the other instrtutions of the nation, and is so dear 
to the majority of the English people, that such a 
contingency must seem remote. In any event, the 
solidity and dignity of the Episcopal Church would 
retain for it the chief jrlace among the ecclesiastical 
societies of England. Such hindrances to' its effici- 
ency as pluralities and non-residence have long been 
removed, the episcopate within England has been 
largely extended, and rrrissionary bishops appointed 
to organise and extend foreign missions, while no 
less tlran thir’t 3 ’’ millions have been spent within 
thirty jmar’s upon the building and restoration of 
churches at home. Such agencies for relieving 
poverty and distress as sisterhoods and special 
missions have leaped into life,^ and in the Church 
Congresses (first, 1861) and Diocesan Conferences 
(first, at Elj^, 1864) the door has been opened to 
the co-operation of laymen in church work. The 
growing demand for greater freedom of action on 
the part of the church, resulted (1852, and 1856) 
in an attempt to revive the powers of Convocation, 
in abejmnce since 1717. In 1867 was inaugurated 
the first Lambeth Conference of prelates of the 
Anglican rite from all quarter’s of the world. 

James I. gave the whole ecclesiastical endow- 
ment in Ireland into the hands of the Anglican 
clergy. The Ii’ish branch of the Anglican Church, 
which onlj^ embraced one-eighth part of the popu- 
lation, was disestablished and disendowed in 1871 
hy the Irish Church Act of 1869. In the census of 
1871 the Catholics of Ireland numbered 4,141,933; 
Episcopalians, 683,295; Pre.sbyterians and non- 
Episcopal Protestants, 558,238. 

Patronage had been abolished in Scotland in 
1690, but was restored under Queen Anne in 1712. 
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The repeated protests of the General Assembly 
were disregarded, but with the gradual ascendency 
of the ‘ moderate ’ party in the church itself, were 
discontinued, and the dissatisfied seceded from the 
Establishment, forming the ‘Secession’ and ‘Re- 
lief’ churches. In 1834 the Assembly passed the 
Veto Act, declaring that no pastor should be ‘ in- 
truded on any congregation contrary to the will of 
the peoj)le,’ and giving the congregation the right 
to veto the appointment of a presentee of whom 
they disapproved. After a ten years’ conflict be- 
tween the ‘ non-in tnisionist ’ and ‘ moderate ’ parties, 
the former seceded from the Established Church, 
and formed the Free Church of Scotland in 1843. 
The United Presbyterian Church arose from the 
union of the Secession and Relief churches in 1847, 
and is now the third in importance in Scotland. 

In the United States it is a part of the con- 
stitution that ‘no religious test shall ever be 
I’equired as a qualification to any office or public 
trust,’ and that ‘congi’ess shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof. ’ ‘ This separa- 
tion between church and state,’ says Schaft’, ‘is not 
a separation of the nation from Christianity. . . . 
The American nation is as religious and Christian 
as anj' other in the world, and shows this plainlj^ 
bj' its voluntarj' support of so many churches and 
sects ; bj' its beneficent societies of evety kind ; bj^ 
its church-going, and respect for the clergjq who 
are inferior to no class in respect and influence ; by 
its strict sabbath-keeping, w’hich has its equal only 
in Scotland ; by its zeal for home and foreign 
missions ; by its reverence for the Bible ; bj' a veri- 
table flood of religious books, tracts, and period- 
icals ; and by the whole tone of its public morality.’ 
Of Protestants, the Methodists and Baptists are 
the most numerous, especially among 'tlie lower 
classes and in the southern states ; while the 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Episcopa- 
lians have the greatest influence among the middle 
and higher classes. In 1880 tlie Roman Catholics 
had 6,375,630 communicants ; Baptists, 2,687,231 ; 
Methodists (Episcopal) 1,564,105, and (non-Episco- 
pal) 1,718,092; Lutlierans, 944,860; Presbyterians, 
693,249; the Congregationalists, 382,920; and 
Episcopalians, 345,841. 

A great development of missionary zeal has 
taken place in the Protestant churches of Europe 
and America during this centui’jq leading to a vast 
expenditure of life and money'. Among civilised 
races like the Jews, Chinese, and Hindus, the suc- 
cess attained has been small compared with that 
among races to which the Christian missionaries 
have brought, along with the preaching of the gospel, 
a vastly' superior civilisation, such as the natives 
of Madagascar and Polynesia. There are now a 
hundred missionary' societies in Protestant Christen- 
dom, with about 5000 European and American mis- 
sionaries, and about 30,000 native assistants, and 
raising every' year more than 2J millions sterling 
for the evangelisation of the heathen world. The 
Roman Catholic Church has by' its colonies and 
conquests in the N e’w World endeavoured to redress 
the balance' of the Old. In South and Central 
America, Huyti, and the Spanish and French West 
Indies, tlie population is almost exclusively Roman 
Catholic ; w’hile in British North America the pro- 
portion of Roman Catholics is 42 per cent., and in 
Australia and Polynesia about 15 per cent. The 
largest and most important missionary institute of 
the Roman Catholic Church is the Propaganda, 
founded by' Gregory' XV. in 1622. The missions 
of the Benedictines, Cistercians, Premonstraten- 
sians, and especially' of the mendicant orders, who 
penetrated Africa and North and South America, 
were from the 16th and 17th centuries almost 
eclipsed by those of the Jesuits. In the East and 
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AVest Indies, Japan, China, and Abyssinia, they 
have won over thousands to their society and 
churcli. W'liile Protestant missions have aimed at 
saving individual souls, they have used every -pos- 
sible means to effect converaions, and have counted 
tlieir converts in crowds. Their constant policy has 
been to ingraft Catholic ideas and usages on tra- 
ditional prejudices and customs. In India they 
commended themselves to the great as Christian 
Ilrahmins and to the poor as apostles of freedom ; 
in Japan the}^ sided with tlie native nobility 
against the luxurious priestly class ; in China they 
made their way to favour through georaetrj’ and 
astrologj' ; in Spanish South America they took 
the oppre.'^sed natives under their protection, con- 
tended against slavery, and founded in Paraguay a 
socialistic theocracy of their own. 

Ever since the licformation the Eoman Catholic 
Church has been growing more and more ultramon- 
tane, and this tendency has become most marked 
in the second half of the 19th centurj’, largely 
through the increasing influence of the Je.suits. 
That order, suppressed in Portugal (1759), in 
France (1764), in Spain and Kaples (1767), ‘in 
Parma (1768), and by the bull ‘Dominus ac Re- 
demptor Nostcr’ of Clement XIV. in 1773, was 
restored by Pius A’ll. in 1814. The golden days of 
the Jesuits were under Pius IX. (1846-78), who 
gradually passed entirely under their influence. 
The Jesuit geneials, Father Koothaan (1829-53) 
and Father Bcckx (1853-84), called the ‘black 
popes,’ reigned in Rome side by side yith the 
‘ white pope,’ Pins IX. The domta of the Imma- 
culate Conception, which the Jesuits maintained 
against the Dominicans, was promulgated by the 
pope in 1854, and ten j’ears later the Encydiea and 
Stjllahus proclaimed to tlio world that the politi- 
cal and ecclasiastical theories of Jesuitism were 
accepted by the holy see. The Jesuits acquired 
considerable influence in France under Napoleon 
III., but were expelled in 1880. In Italy, since 
the downfall of the pope’s temporal power (1871), 
they are restricted to Rome, and thev were excluded 
from Sjiain and Mexico ( 1808), from Cermany ( 1872). 

The famous canon expressed by Vincent of Leri- 
num in 434 : ‘ (iuod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus creditum est,’ has heen the formal principle 
of Catholicism throughout its liLstorj-. At first it 
fell to the bishops in the synods to decide whether 
any particular doctrine bore these three marks of 
Catholicity, Sometimes one sj-nod set aside the 
resolutions of another, and even’ at the oecumenical 
councils the whole Church w.as never represented in 
the same proportions. The supreme authoritj’ of the 
liojie wa.s the only me.ans to .secure absolute unity, 
and neither the defeudei-s of the ‘ episcopal sys- 
tem ’ .at the medieval councils nor the Gallic.anism 
of the French clergy (set forth in tlieir declaration 
of 1682) were .able to intciqiosc an effective re.sist- 
.ajice. To secure tlic Pajiacy from all such opposi- 
tion in future, tlic .Jesuits pe’rsuadeil Pope Pius IX. 
to have it decrceil by the A atican council that only 
the pope is the infallible liead of the Chnrcli. 
Leo XIII. 1ms set his seal upon the work of Pius IX. 
by restoring, in ISSG. to the order of tlie Jesuits all 
tlie privilcge.s it enjoyed before its dissolution. 
The ancient conflict between emperor and pope, 
recently revived in the ‘ Kultnrkampf,’ cnneil 
(188,3-80)^11 a victory for the Papacy, by the uifli. 
ilrawal of the ‘ May Law.s’ and the revers,al of the 
Cennaii ecclcsiastic.al ])olicy pursued since 1872. 

At the present day tiicrc are 2074 million Roman 
Catholics, only 115 million I’rotcstants, .and 834 
million (Jreok Chrh-tians; while the non-Christian 
l>opnlation of the world is aliout 1018 millions. 

riw /jntiutry sourc-'s o[ Church History are: (1) 
Original documents, such ns the records and rlecrec.s 
o! church councils : the official loiblicatioiis of 


bishops and popes (pastoral epistles, bulls, briefs, 
decretals, and constitutions); laws relating to 
ecclesiastical ail'airs, issued by sovereigns, dmn- 
cellors, or parliaments ; Rturgies and service-bool», 
rules of religious ordere, symbolical books anil 
confessions of faith,' sermons and tre.atises of 
theologians and ecclesiastical le.aders, journals 
and reports of eye-uitnesses, and lettere of con- 
temporaries eminent in church or state. (2) 
Monuments, such as ecclesiastical buildings, pic- 
tures, sculptures, inscriptions, vessels, <S:c,- Among 
the secondary sources .are calendaries, marfyrologies, 
and necrologies ; traditions, annals, and chronicles 
— all requiring to bo sifted by ciiticism, tlie farther 
their date from the period to which they refer. 

The earliest church historian whose Ai-riting is 
extant is Eusebius of Caisarea, who made use of 
the earlier works of Hegesippus (about 150 a.d.) 
and Julius Africanus (3d century). The liistoiy 
of Eusebius, extending to 324 A.D., was continued 
by Socr.ates to 439, Sozomen to 423, Thcodoret 
to 428, Pliilostorgius to 425, Theodore to 527, 
and Evagrius to 594. The chronicle of Eutychius 
of Alexandria, written in Arabic, comes doivn to 
937. Nicephonis Callisti ( 1.330 ) closes the series of 
the Greek church historians. The Byzantine civil 
historians from 500 to 1500 contain valuable 
materials for church history. The e.arliest Latin 
historians of the Church were Rufimis, who wrote 
a ti-anslation of Eusebius, and brought it doirn 
to 395 ; Sulpicius Sevenis, ‘ the Christian Sallust,’ 
extending to 400 ; Orosius to 416 ; C.ossiodonis, 
who combined Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret 
into a text-book, the famous Ilistoria EcdesiaiUca 
tripartita, which was the st.andai-d doini to the 
Reformation ; and Jerome, whose translation of 
Eusebius, and continuation to 378, ^y.as followed 
by the chroniclers Prosper of Aquitaine, Idacins, 
and Marcellinus. Of medieval writers of special 
liis-tories the most nokable are Jornandcs (650); 
Gregory of Tours (540-595), who wrote the 
chronicles of the French Church in the 5th and 
Cth centuries ; Bede, the father of English church 
liistoiy, which he narroted to the year 731 ; Paul 
the deacon (760), author of a liistoiy of tlie Lom- 
bards ; and Adam of Bremen, the chief authority 
on the northern churches from 788 to 10/2. The 
Dialogiis Miracxdornni of C.i.’sarius of Heistcrbacli 
throws great light on his own age (fii-st half of 
13th century). Be.sides the Liber Pontijicalis, ^ 
liistoiy of the popes to 885, which was probably 
the work of v.anoiis authors, general church liistory 
w.as written by^ An.ast.asiirs of Rome and Rayiiio 
of Halberstadt in the 9th century, by the Noniian 
monk Ordericiis A^italis, and the csirdinals Petrus 
Pi.sanus, Pandulf, and Boso in the 12th ceiitniv; 
in the 13th, by Alartinus Polonus, whose Chrontci' 
sinnnwritm P'ontificum Impcratorinnqm was the 
most jiopular history-book of the middle ngc.s; m 
the 14th, by Ptolemy of Lucca ; and in the 15tli, 
by jVntoniniis of Florence, whose work comes down 
to 1459. Laurentius A'alln’s attack on tho_ 
of the * Don.ation of Constantine ’ appeared in It 10. 

The _ Rcform.ation, at limt more productiyc in 
e.xegesi.s than in history, aivoke to the neces.sity of 
justifying itself by the Church’s dcvelopniont in 
the past, as well "as by the statement.s of_ Scrip- 
ture. After the Peace of Anprsbiirg, a society of 
Lnthomn theologians at Magdeburg, headed l<y 
M.atthiiis Flacius ( IlljTiciis), cornpilcil a comlirehcn- 
sive history, mraiiged in 13 fiilio vols.. each cm- 
bracing a century. The Magdeburg Centuries was 
answered by the AituaU of Cic.s.ar Ikironius, _ni 
12 folio vol.s., which w.as followed by the hi'-fories 
of Ilottiiigor, Sp.anheim, and Satiiuld and .laque'^ 
Basiingc in the Reformed Church, and of Pain, -a 
l'ranci“cari monk, ■who nFo criticised Baronin-'- 
The history of the Council of Trent ivas wntten 
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by Sai^pi and Palla\’icino. Church history rvas 
atterrvards cultivated in the Roman Catholic Church 
cliiefly by the Benedictines of St Maur and the 
Oratorians in France. Alexander Natalis, Fleuiy, 
Bossuet, and the Jansenist Tillemont, were the 
most celebrated writers. Protestant historians had 
been for nearly a century employed in polemical 
writing, and the corrrpilation of dry summaries of 
events and dates, when Georg Calixtrrs gave a new 
impulse to the study by a series of dissertations 
rrrging the valtre of rrnprejudiced investigation. 
The irrystic Gottfried Arirold maintained the right 
of heretics against the Chrrrch in his ‘ ImpuHiaV 
History (1699), and was answered by Weisrrrarrn, 
George and Franz Walclr, and S. J. Barrrngarten. 
From the 16th centrrry down to the 18th the Church 
of England was ably vindicated in the light of 
history by Jewel, Hooker, Pearson, Beveridge, 
Cave, and Bingharrr. Strype’s Annals and Ecclesi- 
astical memorials, and deal’s History of the 
Puritans, are the autlrorities for the Reforma- 
tion and the Puritan movement in England. 
Of the other English writer's of church hrstory 
down to tire iJJ'esent century, the cJrief names are 
those of the nrartyrologist Foxe and Archbishop 
Parker hr the 16th century; Usher, Fuller, Drtgdale, 
and Burnet in the 17th ; and Jeremy Collier, 
Echard, Calamy, Bower, Lardner, and Milner in 
the 18th. Knox’s Rrstoj'y (1586) is the arrthority 
for the Refor-nration in Scotland. Scottish chrrrch 
history was written in the 17th century by Row, 
Spottiswood, and Calderwood ; and in tire 1 8th by 
Defoe and Wodrow. Mosheitrr was the first to 
establish the study of ecclesiastical history on a 
scientific basis, and the sceptical Senrler, though, 
according to Ease, ‘without all style and feelrng 
for the peculiar conditions of antiquity,’ founded 
the critrcisrrr of the sources. The huge work of 
Schrockh, in 35 vols., begins the so-called ‘prag- 
matical ’ school of church historians, which laboured 
to collect e.xter-nal facts and relate them to their 
causes, and was also represented by Spittler, the 
elder Henke, Staudlin, and 'Planck. In the early 
part of the 19th century, Ernst Christian Schmidt, 
in 6 vols., presented an irrrpartial staterrrerrt of 
facts. Gieseder produced a masterpiece of scientific 
investigation, ■vrnth the most valuable extracts from 
the sources accompanying the text, a method which 
had been previously etrrployed by Danz, and was 
also crrltivated by Niedner. In modern Protes- 
tant church history the gr-eatest work is that of 
Neander, wlriclr, in contrast with the pragrrratical 
histor-ies, dwells rrrainly on the inner development 
of the Church in doctrine, worship, and religious 
life. He has been followed by Jacobi and Hageir- 
bach. Among academic treatises on chrtrch his- 
tory the most notable are those of Grreticke, H. 
Schmid, Lindner, and Krrrtz, all from the Lrrtheran 
point of rdew ; those of Herzog and Ebrard in the 
Reformed Church ; and the verj”^ able and interest- 
ing lectures of Hase, Hasse, and Rothe. Recent 
church histoiy dates from F. C. Baur, who in 
separate ti'eatises covered the whole field. The 
efiect of his work on the first three centuries has 
been to turn the attention of many wi-iters for 
more than a generation to the study of the early 
cliurch. The contention of Baur, and his disciples 
Schweglei' and Zeller, which represented the original 
apostles of Christ as persistentlj' struggling for 
the perpetuity of ‘Petnnism’ against Paulinism, 
and mtequ'eted tlie New Testament to prove tliis 
theory, has been considei'ably discredited by the 
investigations of Ritschl, AVeisziicker, Lecliler, 
Harnack, Weiss, and De Pressense. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the study of 
churcli histoiy has been pm-sued with great energy. 
The Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, begun in 
the 17th centiuy, have reached their 63d volume. 


Of the councils, the chief collection is that of 
Mansi, in 31 vols., and history that of Hefele in 7 
vols. In the earlier part of the 19th century the chief 
writers in Germany were Count Stolberg (whose 
work in 15 vols., extending to 430 A.D., has been 
brought down to 1300 in other 17 vols. by Kerz), 
Katercamp, and Mohler, who was the first of a new 
school of thoroughly scientific historians, to which 
Ritter, Locherer, Dollinger, Alzog, and Kraus 
belong, while the works of Cardinal Hergeniother 
and of Briick have a strong ultramontane bias. 

English writers on general church history are 
still largely dependent on the labours of German 
scholars. There is no English church history 
worthy of a place beside the works of Neander, 
Gieseler, and Hagenbach. 

Of other 19th-century writers may be mentioned 
Hinds, Burton, Kaye, T. Price, Marsden, Lathbury, 
Hardwick, Maurice, Blunt, Milman, Hook, Newman, 
Stanley, Creighton, Robertson, Wordsworth, Abbey 
and Overton, Haddan and Stubbs, Perry, and 
Stoughton in England ; Cook, M'Crie, Hetherington, 
Weldi, Lee, Grab, Tulloch, Skene, and Cunningham 
in Scotland ; Peeves and Killen in Jj'cland ; Schaff, 
Allen, and Fisher in America; Gfrorer, Ranke, 
Heppe, Henke, Overbeck, Hausrath, Keim,Hausser, 
Kahnis, Schurer, Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, and Langen 
in Gennany ; and Matter, Bungener, Capefigue, 
De Montalembert, Aube, D’Aubigne, Renan, De 
Broglie, Michaud, and Chastel in France. 

For the remarkable development of the literature 
on the life of Christ during the last fifty years, see 
thft article on Jesus. 

See the extensive bibliography in Hagenbach’s Encyclo- 
pa^ic ( 11th ed. by Kautsch, 1884 ) ; also see Weingarten, 
Eeittafeln nnd Ueberbliche tier Kirchcngeschichte (3d ed. 
1888); F. C. Baur, Die Epochen der Kirchlichen Ge- 
schichisschreibiiny (Tub. 1852) ; Ter Haar, De Historio- 
graphic der Kerkgeschiedenis [Fnit I., from Eusebius to 
Laureiitius Valla ; Part II., from Flacins to Semler ; 
Utrecht, 1870-71); "Wattenbach, Deutschlands Qt- 
sehiclitequelloe im Mittelalter bis zur Mitte des 13, Jahr- 
hutideiis (4th ed. 2 vols. 1877) ; and Lorenz, Deutsch- 
lands Geschichtsquellen seit der Mitte des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts (2d ed. 2 vols. 187G-77). The reader is also 
referred to the various articles in this work on the sub- 
jects mentioned in the preceding pages, and especially 
to the following : 

Albigenses. Confessions. Independents. Eeforination. 

Aquinas. Councils. Jesuits. lieligioii. 

Aries. Creeds. Jesus. Roman Catli. 

Anninius. Crusades. Knox. Cliurcli. 

Atlianasius. England, Lord’s Supper. Russian Cliur. 

Augustine. Cliurcli of. Lutlier. Sacraments. 

Baptism, Friends, Lutheran Saints. 

Bishop. Society of, Cluirch. Scholasticism. 

Calvin. Gallicanism. Alissions. Scotland, 

Canonisation. Gnosticism. Slonachism. Church of. 

Celibacy. Greek Church. Pope. Unitarians. 

Christianity. Huguenots. Presbyterians. Waldenses. 

Cliri.stolog5’. Huss. Protestantism. Wyclif. 

Oliiircliill, Charles, satirist, was born in 
AVtetminster in 1731. After leaving Westminster 
School, where he was contemporary with Cohnan, 
Robert Lloyd, Couqier, and AVarren Hastings, he 
did not enter O.xford or Cambridge, being appar- 
ently disqualified bj’ an imprudent Fleet marriage 
at seventeen. In 1756 he was ordained priest, 
‘through need, not choice,’ and ,at his father’s death 
in 1758 he was appointed to the curacy and lecture! 
ship of St John\, Westminster, the poor emolu. 
ments of whicli office he strove to eke out with 
teaching. But he was hopelessly' improvident and 
already dissipated ; accordingly', after a bankraptcy 
of but five shillin^B in the pound — and that paid 
only' by the aid of Roliert Lloy'd’s father — a formal 
separation from his rrife, and a course of unclei'ical 
indecorum and dissipation that called forth the 
remonstrances of his dean and the protests of his 
parishioners, he slipped his neck from the orders 
which he wore so awkwardly', and cast himself 
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entirely upon the town (January 17G3). His 
lloKiad, published in 1761, liad already made him 
famous and a ten'or to all the actoi's of the time. 
Tiio poem “was modelled on Drj’den, and had real 
talent and vigour, as well as scuiTilons and unspar- 
ing per-sonality to commend it. Later in the same 
year, in The Apology, he made a savage onslaught 
bn his critics, and particularly Smollett. Night 
(1762), a long poetical epistle addressed to Lloyd, 
and suggested hy Day, Armstrong’s somewhat un- 
welcome poetical epistle to ‘gay Wilkes,’ contained 
some nervous lines, hut was on the whole a poor 
pioduction man-ed hy an impudent bravado of 
Iionesty, as if it were some justification of mis- 
conduct to make a candid avowal of it. The Ghost 
(1762) is an incoherent and tiresome poem of over 
four thousand lines in octosyllabic metre, only 
remembered now for the attempt to satirise Dr 
Johnson as ‘Don Pomposo’ on occasion of the 
Cock Lane ghost-story, and the much more war- 
rantable ridicule cast upon Whitehead the laureate. 
Churchill ne.xt helped Wilkes in the North Briton, 
and lieaped timeous ridicule upon the Scotch in 
The Prophecy of Famine (1763), an admirable 
satire, bright with wit sharpened into stinging 
verse — undoubtedly his best work. ‘ It is indeed 
falsely applied to Scotland, but on that account 
may be allowed a greater share of invention,’ sa.ys 
Iloswell, ■ ’ ’ ’ wrong-foot-fore- 
most but ' ■ . reasoning. Later 

in the same year appealed Ciiurchiirs Epistle to 
Hogarth, for' which the great caricaturist paid 
the poet by gibbeting liim to alt future time as a 
bear in tom clericalijands and niflles, with a pot 
of jiorter, and a club inscribed ‘ Lies and North 
Britons.’ Other works of Churchill’s were The 
Duellist, an onslaught on Wilkes’ assailants in the 
House of Lords; The Author, which pleased the 
critics and even Horace Walpole ; The Conference, 
interesting e-,peciatly_ for one redeeming feature 
— a singularly touching and tnie confession of 
remorse for the seduction (but not desertion) of 
a Westminster tradesman’s daughter; Gotham, a 
long and ambitious exposition of his political 
ideas ; The Candidate, a splendid attack on Sand- 
wich ; The Farewell, The Times, and Jndcpcnrl- 
enre, the last containing an interestingly unflat- 
tering portrait of the poet by his own' pen, in 
which lie laughs at liis burlj’ frame and rolling 
gait — ‘much like a porpoise just before a stonn.’ 
Meantime the satirist had prospered and gained 
enough not only to pay off all fiis old debts, but 
to help othcre, for no man was ever more faitli- 
fnl and_ unreserveil in love towards his friends 
than this sinning and repenting prodigal. In the 
October of 1764 he crossed to Boulogne to see 
AVilkes, was seized suddenly with a fever, and 
died on _ 4th November. Just before the end lie 
s.at up in bed to beijueath annuities of £60 to 
his wife and £.70 to Ins mistress, for which, how- 
ever, there proved to be no funds. His body was 
Imried at Dover, and on a slab above his gi-ave was 
inscrilied with less than dubious tnith tlie line 
from his poem The Candidate: ‘Life to tlic last 
enjoyed, here Churchill lies.' Fifty-four years later 
Byron, leaving Epgland for the 'last time, stood 
b("-ide his tomb, hi-, mind filled with rellections on 
‘the Clory .and the Nothing of a Name,’ which he 
shaped iiuo a poem scarce worthy of it.s theme. 

Churchill left two unfinished satires — Tltc Jour- 
ney, broken olT at a lino of Kadly ominous .signifi- 
cance : ‘I on my journey all alone proceed ;' .and 
ihy .severe and masterly JJrdiention to the arrogant 
7\ arburton. Hi' satires .are for the most jiart long 
since forgotten. Though Jieilhcr ‘a blockhead’ 
acconling to .lohn'on, nor ‘the great Churchill 'as 
described by Cowper nith all an old schoolfellow’s 
t-vtniv.-igancc of admiration, he was yet a satirist of 


high capacity, with a happy knack of turning stron" 
and honest thought into nervous and memorable 
verse. At the s.ame time he lacked the cliief essen- 
tials of tnie satire, a real insight into the heart of 
man and that rare.st power of nappy exaggeration, 
of pre.serving likeness in unlikeness .and verisimili- 
tude in distortion. A fatal volubility in rhyming, 
a kind of boisterous but unequal energy, .and an 
instinctive hatred of wrong, manly an'd Iioncst, 
although often scarce to be distinguished from the 
mere reflex reaction of natural spleen and obstinacy, 
combined to make him the hero of the hour and 
its ephemeral interests, but was not eqnip'ment 
enough for a Dmlen, a Juvenal, or even a Butler. 
See Forster’s historical and Biographical Essays 
(vol. ii. 1858), and Southey’s Life of Cowper. 

Churcliill, Lord Randolph Hexkv Spencer, 
third son of the seventh Duke of Marlhorongli, w.is 
bom on Febniaiy 13, 1849, and educated at Eton 
and jMerton College, O.xford. Lord Randolph wa.s 
fu-st returned for Woodstock in 1874 ; but it w.as 
not until after the general election of ISSO that he 
became prominent in politics, when he .appe-ired 
as the leader of a guerilla band of Conservatives 
known as the ‘ Fourth P.artj'.’ He was frequently 
in collision with his leaders on questions or p.arty 
organisation and the conduct or the Opposition; 
but his vigorous attacks on hir Gladstone’s policv, 
both foreign and domestic, were of unquestiouable 
value to the Conservative 0 . 11186 . Towaixls the end 
of ilr Gladstone’s ministiy Lord Randolph began 
to h.ive a considerable following .among the younger 
Conservatives, who regarded him as the future 
le.ider of the Tory Democracy. After a plucky 
•attempt to defeat Mr Bright at Birmingham in 
1885, Lord Randolpli was returned for South 
Paddington. He was Secretary for' India in Lord 
Salisbury’s first ministiy' (June 1885-Januaiy ISSC), 
his period of olfico being marked by the annexa- 
tion of Burma. From July to December ISSO lie 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of 
the House of Commons, wlien he resigned, being 
resolved, as he wrote to Lord Salisburv, to sacri- 
fice himself on the altar of thrift and economy. 
His attacks on the spending dep.artmeuts thence- 
forward were most incisive ; but on most other points 
he spoke and I'oted steadily on the Conservative 
side. Lady R.andolph Churchill, nee Jerome, who 
is of American birth, has given most valuable assist- 
ance to ber husband in Iiis elector.al contests, and 
is a prominent member of tbe Primrose League. 

Churcliill River, of Canada, rises between 
the north branch of the .Saskatchewan and ttie 
Athabasca, under 55° N. lat., and flow.s gcneially 
NE. througb a series of lakes, first as the Beaver, 
then a-s the Mi«sinnippi, and finally as the (Ihurchill 
or English River, to Hudson Bay, which it 
near Fort Churchill, after a coilrse of ne.arly 1000 
miles. There is plenty of traffic during sumtnrr 
by cnnoc-s, wbich are conveyed by lanil portage 
past the largest of the stre.am’s many rapids. i‘>e 
natural advantages of Churchill harbour ha'O 
caused it to be legarded as a possible fcnniniis for 
the railway from Winnipeg, and the starting-l’oint 
of the direct sea route to Englaiul by Ilmlsoii B.ay 
and Hudson .Str.ait, 

Cliurcliiiipr of IVoincii. a religious usage 
prevailing in the Chri.stian church from an carl' 
neriqd, of 'vomen, on their rccovety after chiio- 
bc.aring, going to church to give thank'. It appeal^ 
to have been borrowed from the .Iowi“h_ lair ( 
xii. G); and the c.arliost express mention of ij rt 
in the jiseudo-Nicene Arabic canons. No ancient 
fonns lor the purjinse arc extant, and tlio'e ta 
actual use are of medieval date. The Greek ntc 
is oiilv partially eoncenicd "ith the woimiri. i’Ci'ig 
also the presentation of the new-boni child in tlie 
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church on the fortieth day after birth (a usage 
based upon Luke, ii. 22 ) ; the Latin rite, contrari- 
wise, is exclusively a benediction of the woman, 
and is restricted to such as have home ehildren in 
wedlock. It is not obligatory, nor included among 
strictly parochial rights, but only recommended as 
a pious and laudable custom. In the Church of 
England, also, a service for the churching of women, 
difi'ering little from the medieval rite, finds a place 
in the Prayer-book. By the Presbyterian and 
Indeiiendent churches of Britain and America it is 
rejected as having no Scripture warrant. 

• CUurcli Music. See Antheji, Antiphony, 
Chant, Choir, Gregorian Tones, Hymns, Mass, 
Plainsong, Service. 

Cluu’Clwates, in England, a tax or assess- 
ment laid on the parishioners and occupiers of land 
within a parish, by a majority of their own body 
in vestry assemhled, for the purpose of upholding 
and repairing the fabric of the church and the 
belfry, the bells, seats, and ornaments, the church- 
yard fence, and the expenses ( other than those of 
maintaining the minister) incident to the cele- 
bration of divine service. The parishioners are 
convened for this purpose by the Churchwardens 
( q.v. ), The Chancel (q. v. ) being regardetl as belong- 
ing peculiarly to the clergy, the expense of main- 
taining it is laid on the rector in receipt of the great 
tithes, though custom frequently lays this burden 
also on the paiishioners, as in London and elsewhere. 

The church-rate was anciently a charge on 
parishioners in respect of their lands, according to 
their area and the stock thereon, but it was a per- 
sonal, not a real charge ; and every bishop was 
bound to contribute to the repair of the public 
‘baptismal churches’ of his diocese (i.e. churches 
witli public baptisteries annexed to them). The 
responsibility or the parishioners for the repair of 
their parish church is recognised as early as 1018 by 
a law of King Canute, enacting that ‘ all folk shall 
of right help the church-hot,’ which was the sum 
levied for repairs of churches. The care of the 
fabric of the church, and the due administration 
of its offices, are laid upon the minister and 
the churchwardens conjointly, and the latter may 
be proceeded against by citation in the eccle- 
siastical courts, should they neglect these duties. 
But there is no legal mode of compelling the 
parishioners as a body to provide the rate ; and 
this circumstance has occasioned much difficulty 
in imposing the tax in parishes in which dissent is 
prevalent, and has led to many churches falling into 
a partially ruinous condition. The proper criterion 
for the amount of church-rates is a valuation of 
the property within the parish, grounded on the 
rent that a tenant would be willing to pay for it. 
Glebe land, the possessions of the crown in the 
actual occupation of the sovereign, and places of 

E iiblic womhip, are not liable for church-rates ; 

ut there is no other exception as regards immov- 
able property, and in some parishes custom even 
extends it to stock-in-trade. It has been often 
decided in the courts that a retrospective church- 
rate — i.e. a rate for expenses previously incurred — 
cannot be validly imposed. Much difficulty has 
been experienced in recovering the rates imposed 
by the parish on individuals refusing to' pay. 
Previous to 53 Geo. III. chap. 127, the only mode 
was by suit in the ecclesiastical court. That 
statute,- however, in all cases under £10, em- 
powered the justices of the peace of the county 
where the church was situated, on complaint of 
the churchwardens, to inquire into the merits of 
the case, and order payment. Against the deci- 
sion of the justices an appeal lies to the quarter- 
sessions. Ill 18G8 an' end was put to all parochial 
contentions by enacting that no suit or proceeding 


should thereafter be allowed in any court to enforce 
or compel payment of a church-rate, except where 
a local act authorised this rate. But except so 
far as related to the compulsory payment of these 
rates, the churchwardens might, as before, make, 
assess, receive, and deal with such rates. In each 
district parish the inhabitants may treat their 
own churcli as if it were their parish church, and 
make and receive rates for the repair of the same. 
A body of trustees may now be appointed in each 
parish to receive contributions for ecclesiastical 
purposes in the parish. The result of this act of 
31 and 32 Viet. chap. 109, is thus not to abolish 
church-rates, but rather to convert them into vol- 
untary payments ; allowing, as it does, all faithful 
adherents of the church to contribute, as before, 
to the repairs of their own churches. But it has 
been found practically inapplicable, and its enabling 
clauses are rarely acted on, so that voluntary con- 
tributions have in nearly all cases been substituted 
for rates. 

In Scotland the burden of upholding extra-burghal 
palrish churches is imposed on the parish heritors ; 
and where the parish is partlj’’ within burgh and 
partly in the country, the expense must be borne 
by heritors and proprietors of houses, in proportion 
to their real rent. See Scotland (Church of) ; 
also Dissenters, Parish, Heritors, Feuars. In 
Ireland church-rates were abolished in 1823. 

ChiircliWJirdeiiS are the modern represent- 
atives of the ancient Seniores Ecclesiastici, laymen 
who were custodians of church goods and ornaments, 
and agents for ecclesiastical aftairs on their tem- 
poral side, but had no share in church government, 
nor any right of session in synods. In England 
they are lay ecclesiastical officers, elected yearly at 
Easter, sometimes by the parishioners and minister 
jointly, sometimes by the minister alone, sometimes 
by tlie parishioners alone, by the select vestry, by 
the lord of tlie manor, or by the outgoing wardens, 
but most commonly ( and always in tlie case of new 
parishes) the incumbent chooses one and the 
parishioners the otlier. They are appointed for the 
purpose of protecting the edifice and goods of the 
church, keeping order in the church during public 
worship, seating the parishioners, and executing 
other parochial functions. They are admitted to 
their office by the Ordinary, usually the bisliop of 
the diocese, and are his officers, as well as re- 
presentatives of the lay parishioners. But their 
office in this respect is only one of observation and 
report, and they cannot interfere directly with the 
incumbent, if in their mind violating the laws 
ecclesiastical, but must simply delate the matter 
to the bisliop by presentment at his visitation. 
They are also usually appointed as trustees of 
sequestrated benefices. Certain classes are ineligible 
for election as churchwardens, such as Jews, minors, 
aliens, and persons convicted of felony, fraud, or 
perjury ; and there are many exempted from serv- 
ing, though eligible if elected, such as peem, meni- 
bei's of parliament, justices, clergymen, Eonian 
Catholic ecclesiastics, dissenting ministers, officers 
of the army and navy, barristers, solicitors, «S:c. 
They are generally two in number, but the office 
of churchwarden is a single one, of which each 
warden holds an undivided moiety, so that they 
cannot legally act independently of each other. 
There is no officer in the Eoman Catholic Church 
precisely coiTesponding to the English church- 
wai-den. The closest analogy- is found in the 
trustees of the church fabric fund of the parish. 
These are named il/mgin'Wer (Lat. matricnlarivs) 
in France, and are three in number, elected by the 
other members of the parish council, one of them 
going out of office yearly. They have the charge 
of the ordinary expenditure of the church, the 
superintendence of its minor officials, such as the 
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Leadle, &c., and the general conduct of the civil 
part of parish husine?". See Chcech-rat^, 
P.VRisir, VnsTny ; and Prideanx’s Practical Guide 
to the Duties of Churchwardeus (15th ed. 18S6). 

Clnirchyard. The churchyard in the earliest 
davs of Christianity was often prior in time to the 
church itself. Tlie P.onian law so strictly protected 
the area within which stood monuments of the 
dead from %'iolation, and even from the incidence 
of tlio«c acts of ownership to which other lands 
were subject, that tlic Cliristians found it usually 
feasible to obtain seenritv for their burial-places, 
wliich would liave been liy no means erpiallj’ ex- 
tended to their places of religious assembly. For 
this reason, and also from pei-sonal feeling, they 
were in the habit of assembling for worship at the 
tombs of martyi-s, and it became usual to erect 
cliurches close "to these. Bub where the church 
was prior in point of time, it was not at first usual 
to bury within tiie curtilage or precinct of the 
building, and the cemeteries were entirely apart. 
A few instances of interment within the clmrch- 
vard proper apjiear as e.arly as the 4th century, 
but it is not till after the'Oth that it became a 
gencial custom. The first direct evidence of the 
formal conseci-ation of a ’ ' ' ‘ ‘ i 

same era (Greg. Turon., 

chap. C), but the usage most probably dates 
much earlier, because such dedic-ation was custom- 
ary in respect of all things and pei-sons set apart 
for religious purpose.s. The belief in the efficacy 
of prayoivs for tlie dead had much influence in 
promoting burial within the precinct.s of churches, 
as those attending for woi-ship might be expected 
to pray for those interred close by ; and this 
reason, adduced by Gregory the Great, was em- 
bodied in the Canon Law. 

The introduction into England of the custom 
of burying in cluirchyarda is ascribed to Cuthbert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (741-758), and by com- 
mon law the freehold of the churchvard belongs 
to the rector of the parish, qualified by the rights 
of the parishionci-s, who, in their tuin", are bound 
to lepair the fence at their own cost, nnlcs.s there 
bo a local custom for the ownere of adjoining lands 
to repair so much of the fence as marches with 
their ground. The trees and grass growing in the 
churchyard also belong to the rector, but though 
he may depasture his .sheep or cattle there, he 
is not at iiherty to cut down the trees unless 
to provide timber for rejiairing the church. Until 
the en.actmont of the statute 43 and 44 Yict. 
chap. 41, no form of burial service except tli.at 
of the Cluirch of England could leg.ally be used 
in any churchyard ; nut under that act notice 
may bo given to the inciunbent or officiating 
minister, by the representative^ of any <leccased 
person, that they intend the burial to bo cither 
without any religious service at all, or with some 
‘ Christian and orderly religious service ’ other than 
that of the (’hurch of England. The wide.«t in- 
terpret!vtion is to be put on this definition, so as 
to include all services used by any society profess- 
ing to Ito Christian, but non-Christian 'rites .arc 
specifically excluded fiom the operation of the 
statute. Churchyards, even if closed for jiurposcs 
of burial, c.annot under the existing law be con- 
vertcsl to secular u.ses, and the frceholil continues 
to vest in the incumbents of the parishes where 
they are situated. Any peif-on guilty of violent or 
iniiecent Itehaviour in a churchy, ard," or disturbing 
.any clcrgvman conducting a burial therein, is liable 
by anil 23 A'ict. chap. sect. 2, to a jienalty of 
£5 or two months’ iinprisonment, .anil for dnniage 
to any jiionuincnt nr mnee. under 2t and 25 A’ict. 
chaji. fl7, K‘Ct. to imprisonment not excceiling 
st\ months with or withimt Imnl halKUtr. See 
Bi’iii.M., Cr.Mirrr.itv. 


Churchyard Beetle. See Blaes. 

Churl. See Ceoel. 

Churns are machines used for the production 
of butter from cre.am or from whole milk. By 
agitation the butter globules are thrown against 
each other until after a period which vanes in 
length with the quality of tlie butter-fat, the tcin- 
perature, and the condition of ‘ripencss,’or incipient 
acidity of the cream. Chums are of gieat variety 
in forai and dimensions, from the ladies' gl.ass hand 
chum producing a few ounces of butter at a time, 
to one driven by water, steam, or lioree-powcr, and 
cliurning the whole milk of a dain- at one opera- 
tion. The churn or thump chum is one of 

the oldest and most simple varieties. The common 
upright hand churn seen in country jilaces is per- 
liaps the best known form of it, but the principle 
is equally applicable to larger churns. The hox 
churn, either oblong or cubical, is stationary like 
the latter, the action being brought .about by 
‘dasliem’ or ‘works’ made to revolve on a hori- 
zontal spindle passing through its centre. 

Pcvolving chums, taking the shape of a bo.x or 
barrel, are supported from two points on a rigid 
fnamework, so that the whole body of the chura is 
turned round at the i-ate of forty to fifty revolutions 
per minute by a crank handle after the fashion of 
an ordinary grindstone. Sometime.? the morion is 
,a simple rotatoiy one, a.s when the band is sup- 
ported from tlie centre of both ends, giving it the 
position of a bairel rolling on the ground. It may 
also be hung from two con esponding points, one on 
each side, and occupy an ujiriglit jiosition while at 
rest. The action is" then called ‘end over end.’ 
An eccentric motion is given by hanging the body 
unevenly. These chums also contain ‘ dashers ’ or 
‘ diaphramiis ’ which incron.se the .agitation of the 
cream. Their great advantage is the ease with 
Avhich they can be worked— a matter of iirst import- 
ance where liand labour is employed. Sicinning or 
‘cradle’ chu ; ’ '■ .' vour, because 

they are so ... . inexpensive, 

.and* simple, and because they contain no movable 
‘d.o.shci's,’ which demand much c.aro and labour in 
keejiing them sweet and clean. The body, con- 
sisting of an elongated box, m.aj’ be suq'cndcd 
by four chains or thin iron rods, or it iiinv be 
c.anied on four fiat, Ilexible iron supjiorts. It is 
pushed so that it swings backwaids and forward', 
giving the cream within a coui'se which nssunics 
the fonn of the figure 8. The Holstein churn is 
upiright and rigid. Its dashem, which arc attached 
to a pcri>endiculnr shaft, .are worked at high speed. 
This enables the operator to reduce the tempera- 
ture of the cream by nearly 10° _F._, as copij'arcil 
with the temjicratufe at avliich it is put into an 
ordinniw chum. Churning is then done in siininicr 
at50'’l\, which gives the rc.sulting buttcr-prml^ 
much greater firmness and a better texture. 
Bu’ETEE .and Daiev. 

Cli'urrns. See IIkme. 

</']insnn'. the princijial of the grouji of bland"- 
known n.s tlie Chusan Archipelago, lies .alout a 
mile oil the c.ast co.ast of China, o]iporiteRiugliO- 
It has an area of over 2,30 sq. m., and a ])op. ft 
200,000 to 2.')0,000; and although mountainous in 
the centre. ’* ■’ ^ , and eveiy'vhere 

carefull.v ■ i- ’ . the c.apital, a 

walled "toi ..' circumference, i', 

from it.s jiosition on the route between Canton 
and Feking, clo-e to the groat ports of .‘Shanghai 
and Xingiio, a place of both strategic and com- 
mercial iiiiiiortancc, and its land-locked harlKiuris 
a bU'.v shipping centre. Theic are few manufay- 
tnrc.s, but its cnrvcil work anil silver ware- aic m 
repute, and cord.age, matting, and f.an- nro ct- 
ported. It was taken by the llritisli in 1810 , amt 
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held till 1841, the close of the war; and in 1860 it 
was again occupied by an Englisli force. Pop. 
30,000 to 40,000. — The most remarkable of the 
suiTOunding group is the sacred island of Pu-tu, a 
mile E. of Cluisan, covered ndth Buddliist temples, 
pagodas, and monasteries, and inhabited by up- 
wards of a thousand monks. The chief monastery 
is one of the richest in China. 

Clintney, an East Indian condiment, very 
largely used in India, and to a considerable extent 
in Britain. Indian clintney is a, compound of man- 
goes, chillies or Capsicum (q.v.), and lime-juice, 
with some portion of other native fruits, such as 
tamarinds, &c., the flavour being heightened by 
garlic. It is sometimes manufactured for sale in 
England. Families occasionally make it for their 
own use, and employ the following ingi'edients ; 
Chillies, 1 to 14 lb. ; apples, 1 lb.,; red tamarinds, 
2 lb. ; sugar-candy, 1 lb. ; fresh ginger root, 14 lb. ; 
garlic, 4 to 2 lb. ; sultana raisins, 14 lb. ; fine salt, 
1 lb. ; distilled vinegar, 5 bottles. 

Chyle, Chyme. Food, having been partially 
digested and absorbed in the stomach, is then passed 
on into the small intestine. It is of a pulpy con- 
sistency, and is termed chyme. Both digestion 
and absorption continue in the small intestine 
(see Digestion). Of the digested chjmie a portion 
finds its way directly into the blood-vessels of 
the intestine. Nearly all the fat, however, passes 
into a special system of Lymphatics (q.v.) tei-med 
lacteals.^ These lacteal vessels lie in the walls 
of the intestine, and, during the fasting condi- 
tion, are filled with a wateiy-looking fluid called 
lymph, which exudes from the neighbouring blood- 
vessels. _ During absolution, however, the lacteals, 
in addition, become filled with the absorbed fat 
which is in a state of minute subdivision. Tliis 
gives the chyle, as it is now termed, a milky 
appearance. The lacteals convey the chyle into a 
large vessel, the thoracic duct, which finally con- 
ducts it into the large veins at the root of the 
neck, where it mixes with the blood. One may 
observe the lacteals on opening the abdomen of 
an animal killed some lew hours after a full 
meal contaimng fat. When filled with chyle they 
resemble white threads branching in the substance 
of the mesentei-y — a membrane stretching between 
the intestine and the back of the abdomen. Micro- 
scopically chyle consists of a fluid containing 
minute fat-globules and a few corpuscles, similar 
to white blood-corpuscles. Chyle is alkaline in 
reaction, and coagulates when withdraum from the 
body. It may be looked upon as lymph plus the 
fat which has been absorbed. It contains ( 1 ) Pro- 
teids, such as serum-albumen, serum-globulin, and 
fibrinogen. Fibrin is formed during the process of 
coagulation. (2) Fats — palmitiu, stearin, olein, 
and also cholesterin and lecithin. (3) Extractiv'es, 
notably urea and grape-sugar. (4) Salts, especi- 
ally sodium-chloride. See Lyjiph, Nutrition, 
Digestion. 

Cialdini, Enrico, was born at Castelvetro, 
Modena, August 10, 1811. Designed for the 
medical profession, he studied at Parma, but by 
his shai-e in the abortive insurrection of 1831 was 
forced to escape to France. He joined the foreign 
legion raised by Dom Pedro against the Miguelists, 
but, in 1835 passing over to the Spanish service, 
he fought against the Carlists, and was made 
colonel. When Charles Albert headed the Italian 
risiii" in 1848, he hurried to Italy ; in the stinggle 
which ensued he received a dangerous wound, and 
fell into the hands of the Austiians. On his 
release, he was employed by the Sardinian govern- 
ment to reduce the volunteers to discipline, and 
fought at the head of his new regiment in the 
brief campaign of 1849. In the Crimea he com- 


manded a dirision of the Sardinian contingent ; 
and on his return was appointed aide-de-camp 
to the king. He was intrusted by Cavour with 
^ the formation of the famous Cacciatori delle 
Alpi. In the war of 1859 the victory at Palestro 
was his chief exploit. In 1860 he defeated the 
Papal army at Castelfidardo ; in 1861 Gaeta and 
Messina yielded to him. Created Duke of Gaeta, 
and for a few months governor of Naples, he had 
to act against Garibaldi in the second Sicilian 
expedition (1862). In 1864 he became a senator; 
and in the wat of 1866 he occupied Venice almost 
without a blow. In 1876 he was sent as ambas- 
sador to Paris, but he retired in 1881, and received 
the post of one of the two generals of the armj-. 

Cibber, Colley, actor, manager, and dramatist, 
was born in Southampton Street, Bloomsbuiy, 
London, on 6th November 1671. He was the son 
of Caius Gabriel Cibber, a sculptor of some note, 
bom in Holstein in 1630, whose best-known work 
is the basso-rUievo on the pedestal of the London 
Monument. He was educated at the free school 
of Grantham, in Lincolnshire; and in 1690 em- 
bnaced the profession of an actor, joining the 
famous company of the Theatre Royal in Di-uiy 
Lane. At tliis theatre, on the fortunes of which 
he exercised so important an influence, he re- 
mained, with one or two short intervals, during 
the whole of his theatrical career of forty-three 
yeai-s. At first he made very slow progi-ess, and 
it was not till the secession from Drury Lane in 
1695 of all the chief actors, that Cibber had an 
opportunity of showing how good a comedian he 
Avas. In January 1696 Cibber’s fii'St comed 5 ’, Love's 
Last Shift, was acted at Dniry Lane, the author 
playing Sir Novelty Fashion. _ By this produc- 
tion his fame, both as dramatist and actor, was 
securely fixed ; and he went on increasing in 
reputation till, after the secession in 1709, he was 
chosen one of the managing actors of the Hay- 
market Theatre. In 1710 Cibber and his partners 
were transfened to Drmy Lane, in the direction of 
Avhich Steele Avas in 1714 associated Avith Cibber, 
Wilks, Booth, and Dogget. Various changes 
occnired in the personnel of the management, 
Avhich AA'as finally broken up at the retirement of 
Cibber in 1733. During their management the 
associated actors Avrought a vast improvement in 
the condition of the stage. Plays became more 
decent; the dissipated loungei-s that Avere accus- 
tomed to haunt the side scenes Avere denied 
admittance, at the risk, as Cibber relates, of the 
managers’ li\'es ; the pecuniary afl'airs of the 
theatre Avere managed AA-ith regularity ; and the 
AAdiole atmosphere of the theatre gained in respecta- 
bility. As an author Cibber contributed largely to 
the improvement in decency Avhich folloAved Jeremy 
Colliers famous philippic in 1698 ; and it must 
alAA'ays be remembered to his credit, that in his 
comedies he does not reh' for his ludicrous effects 
on the outraged husband Avho had almost invari- 
ably been the butt of preAuous dramatists. His 
greatest Avork, hoAVCA-er, is his Apology for the lAfc 
of Mr Colley Cibber, Comedian ( published in 1740; 
ncAv ed. by R. W. LoAve, 1888), one of the most 
interesting autobiographies in our language. On 
the de.ath of Eusden in 1730, Cibber, Avho Avas a 
deA'oted partisan of the Protest.ant succession, aa-us 
appointed poet-laureate, in Avhich office he wrote 
odes Avhich Ai-ere justly the object of universal 
ridicule. On this account, among others, he Avas 
ferociously attacked by Pope, Avho, in revenue for 
a damaging retaliatorj' pamphlet, elevated Cibber 
to the throne of Dullness in the 1743 edition of 
The Duneiud. The crime of dullness Avas, hoAvever, 
the last that could be charged to Cibber, avIio avos 
A'ain, pert, a loose liver and a loose talker, but not 
a dullard. Cibber died suddenh’ on 11th December 
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1757. His "wife ^vas a !Miss Shove, sistev of the 
‘ Sergeant-trumpet ’ of England. After their mar- 
riage, about 1693, she went on the stage, but did 
not attain to any great eminence. 

Cibol, See Oxiox. 

Ciboriuin. See Pyx. 

Cibrario. Luicr, an Italian historian and 
politician, was bom at Turin, 23d_ Febiuary 1802. 
He studied law, entered the service of the state, 
and soon di'-tingui«hed himself by his historical 
investigations. In 1848, when Italy rose against 
the Austrians, Charles Albert appointed him com- 
missioner at Venice and a senator of Sardinia. 
In 1839 he published his Della Economia Politiea 
del Medio Evo ; in 1840, his Sioria della Monarehia 
di Snvoia; and in 1847, his Sioria di Torino. In 
1852 he was made Minister of Public Instruction, 
and ultimately, in 1855, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. He p'ublished numerous other works on 
history, numismatics, and miscellaneous subiects. 
He died 1st October 1870. See the Life by Odovici 
(1873). 

Cicada* a large genus of hemipterous insects, 
typical of the sub-order Homoptera, with uniform 
wings. They aie well known for the noise made 
b.v the males, and for the 
‘ Jlanna’ (q.v.) or sap which 
their incisions c.ause to exude 
from trees. Specially abund- 
ant in warm countries, some 
eighteen species of cicada 
occur in the vine-hearing 
regions of Europe. When 
they do occur, their presence 
is not kept seciet, for in the 
warm sunshine the males keep 
up a continuous and very 
loud, doubtless amatory, chirp- 
ing. Their shrill ‘song’ has 
been echoed by poets from 
Anacreon to Ilyron, but seems 
to have sounded more sweetly 
in the eai-s of the ancients. 
Yet some people are so fond of the chirping that 
the.v keep the cicadas in little c,ages. Some large 
South American species arc said to chirp ‘loud 
enough to be hciird at the distance of a mile.’ The 
noise is caused by the vibnations of menibianes at 
the openings of two respiratory tubes (trache-'c) on 
the last joint of the thorax, and the volume of 
sound is increased by two complex resonating 
cavities a little farther back. The apparatus is 
rudimentary in the females ; -which in this c,a.se at 
least cannot bo blamed for noise. The commonest 
South European species is Cicada orni, feeding 
especially on ash-trecs. C. plcbcya is a somewhat 
laiger fonn. C. viannijcra causes abundant 
‘ manna ’ in Brazil. C. scplcmdccim is the North 
.Vmcrican ‘seventeen ycare’ locust,’ or haiwcst-lly, 
said to occur in special abundance everj- seventeen 
years ; though they probably appear in* some jiart 
of the country every year, 'fhe males of the species 
perform the .act of lepioduction .and soon die, prob- 
ably taking no nourishment in the peifcct state. 
The fcm.alcs_dei)0'it aliout 500 eggs in the twigs of 
trees, and die immediately after.' The larva* di-op 
and bore their way into the ground, where they are 
suppo-ed to remain for seventeen years, sucking 
the juices of tlic roots of trws and 'plants. There 
is nl'o a thirteen years’ varietv or nrootl. Wlien 
the pupa* cmoi-ge, the giound sometimes seems 
honc.vconibed liy their numbers. The Inrv.a,* arc 
devoured^ in great qii.antitics by birds, frogs, and 
swine. The damage ilone by the lartae in their 
long undergrovind c.areor is nothing ns conip.ared 
uith th.at indicted on the foliage bv the |M*rfect 
in-cct (female) during its sJiort life. ‘ ijee Bulletin 


No. S (1885) of the United States Department oi 
Agriculture. C. ha:matodes, a small species, is re- 
corded from the New Forest in Hampshire. The 
family to which the cicadas belong is often known 
as that of the strididant insects, and includes 
about live hundred species-. An even larger closely 
allied f.amily is that of the Cicadellidm, including 
the common Cuckoo Spit (q.v.). The name Ciend.a 
has sometimes been applied to another hemipterous 
insect, a common bug named Haltieiis pallicornis 
or (7.- aptcra of Linnreus. It need hardlj- be said j 
that the cicadas ’are not crickets, or locusts, or 
gi-asshoppers. 

Cicatrisation (Lat. cicatrix, ‘a scar’), the 
proce.ss of he.aling or skinning over of an ulcer or 
broken surface in the skin or in a mucous mem- 
brane, by which a fibrous nnaterial of ,a dense resist- 
ing cliaracter, covered by a protecting layer of 
epithelium, is substituted for the lost texture. The 
new tissue in such a case is called the cicatrix, 
and usuallj* resembles to a considerable extent the 
structure which it replaces ; it is, however, less^ 
elastic, and from its shrinking in volume may pro- 
duce .an apne.arance of puckering. This shnnkiiig 
sometimes leads to serious results, especially after 
extensive Bums (q.v.). The gl.anns and other 
special structures or the original tissue aie wanting 
in the cicatrix, which, however, performs perfectly 
well, in most instances, the office of protection to 
the p.arts helow the surface. See Ixflaji.matio.v 
and UlceR-VTION. 

Cicely (MyrrMs). See under CherVII.. 

Cicer. See Chick Pea. 

Cicero, Marcu.s Tuluus, lOG-43 b.c., the 
foremost orator of ancient Borne, one of her leading 
statesmen, and the most brilliant and accoinpU«hcd 
of her men of lettei-s, lived in those stirring later 
days of the Eoman lepublic, that age of revolution 
and civil wai-s, in which an old and decaying ouler 
of things was passing .away. It wm_ the age of 
great and daring spirits, of Catiline, C.a’sar, 
Pompey, Antony, -\nth whose histoi-j' Ciceros 
life IS closel.v intertwined. Born 106 n.C. at .an 
old Italian town, Arpinum in Latium, of a good 
family, and inheriting from his father, who wa« a 
man of considerable ciiltuie, a moderate estate, he 
went as a boy to Rome, and there, under the beri 
teachers and professoi-s, he le.arned l.aw .and oratoiy, 
Greek philosophy, and Gieek literatuie, acquiring 
in f.act the uiuveisal knowledge which he himself 
says in his essay ‘on the orator’ [Dc Oratoic) an 
orator ought to possess. An orator in the ancient 
world, we should bear in mind, wits first and chieny 
a pleader of cau.se.s, c.ause.s both legal and political-- 
a speaker alike, as xve should say, at the bar awl 
in parliament. Hence the necessity* for knowlwge 
and infonnation of every kind. Cicero’s iir-t 
important .speech, in his 'twenty-sixth year, yas 
the pucces-sful defence in a criminal trial of a client 
.ag.ainst one of the favourites of the. a11-j>ovcrfm 
Sulla, then dictator. After a visit to Athens, and 
a tour in Asi.a Minor, where ho piofitcd by the 
•society of eminent professore of rhetoric anil men oi 
lettci-s, he leturned to Rome, and at thirty ycais 
of age ho w.as in the highest repute at the Roman 
bar. 

In 76 n.C., h.aving been elccfeil qu.asitor (a finan- 
cial secretary, as we may say) by a unaniinoiis popu- 
lar vote, he held an appointment in .Sicily, where 
he won the gooil opinion of two highly inqiortant 
interests, apt at times to conllict, the frailer*- and 
the revenue collcctora. To thi.s he owed the glory 
of his succe.-x-ful impeachment of the infamous 
Verres in 70 ji.c.. which he undertook at tlw 
reque-t of the Sicilian provincials. The b.ad man 
who had .so hiflcoiisly misgovenied lliem felt hinC'ui 
crushed by Cicero’s 'ojioning sjiecch, and went in.o 
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volnntary exile. Cicero ■wa.s now a power in the 
state, and his rise up the official ladder was sure 
and rapid : in 66 B.c. he was prietor, and supported 
in a great political speech {Pro Lego Elanilia) the 
appointment of Pompey to the conduct of the war 
with Mithridates, which in fact carried with it the 
supreme control of Asia and of the East. In 63 B.C., 
at the age of fortj'-four, he was consul, the highest 
dignity attainable to a Roman ; in that memorable 
year he foiled, by a bold promptitude, the revolu- 
tionary plot of Catiline, in which many distinguished 
Romans — Coesar, it was even said, amohg them — 
were implicated. He was now at the hei^it of his 
fame ; ‘ father of his country ’ he was actuallj' 
called ; for a brief space he was with all classes the 
great man of the day. But the tide soon turned j 
Cicero might have saved the country, but in saving 
it, it was said, he had violated the constitution, 
according to which a Roman citizen could not be 
capitally punished but by the sentence of the 
people in regular assembly. As it was, Roman 
citizens guilty of complicity with Catiline had, at 
Cicero’s instigation, been put to death simply by 
an order of the senate ; tms, ft was sauf, was a 
dangerous precedent, and Cicero must be held 
responsible for it. His bitter enemy, Clodius, 
now tribune, pressed the charge against him in 
inflammatoiy speeches 'specially addressed to the 
lowest class of citizens, and Cicero in despair left 
Rome in 58 B.C., and took refuge at Thessalonica. 
That same year saw ‘the father of his countiy’ con- 
demned to exile by a vote of the Roman people, 
and his house at Rome and his country houses at 
Pormise and Tusculura plundered and ruined. 

But in those revolutionary days the events of 
one year were reversed by tliose'of the next; in 
57 B.O., with new consuls and new tribunes, the 
people almost unanimously voted the recall of the 
exile, and Cicero was welcomed back to Rome 
amid an outburst of popular enthusiasm. But he 
was no longer a power in the world of politics ; 
he could not see his way clearly ; and he was so 
nervously sensitive to the fluctuations of public 
opinion that he could not decide between Pompey 
and the aristocracy on one hand,‘and Cfesar and 
the new democracy on the other. His leanings 
had hitherto been towards Pompey and the senate 
and the old republic ; but as time went on lie felt 
that Pompey was a half-hearted man, who could 
not be trusted, and that he would have ultimately 
to succumb to his far abler and more far-sighted 
rival, .Ca3sar. The result was that he lost the 
esteem of both pai'ties, and came to be regarded as 
a mere trimmer and time-server. There was all 
that political indecision about him which may be 
often observed in eminent lawyers and men of 
letters. The age wanted strong men such as 
Ciesar ; this Cicero certainly was not. He was 
gentle, amiable, very clever, and highly cultivated, 
but the last man in the world to succeed in politics. 

Tlie later yeare of Ids life were spent chiefly 
in pleading at the bar and in writing essays. In 
52 B.c. he composed one of his finest speeches in 
defence of Milo, who had killed Clodius in a riot, 
and was then standing for the consulship ; in this 
he was acting quite against the wishes of Pompey. 
In the following year (51-50 B.c.) he was in Asia, 
as governor of the province of Cilicia, and here the 
best side of his character showed itself in his just 
and sympathetic treatment of the provincials. In 
49-48 B.c. he was with Pompey’s array in Greece 
to fight for the old cause, of which, however, he 
well-nigh despaired, and after the decisive battle of 
Phamalia, at which he was not present, he threw 
himself on the conqueror’s mercy. Cresar,_who had 
certainly nothing to fear from him, received him 
kindly, and was a great friend to him from that 
day ; but Cicero was not a happy man now that 


be could no longer make speeches in the senate or 
in the courts ; to. all this Csesar’s victory had for 
the time at least put an end. In the years 46, 45, 
and 44 B.C. he wrote most of his chief works on 
rhetoric and philosophy, living in retirement and 
brooding moumfully over his griefs and disappoint- 
ments. In 43 B.C., the year after Cresar’s death, he 
had once a"ain the delight of liaving his eloquence 
applauded by the senate. In that year his famous 
speeches against Antony — Philippics, as he called 
them after the title of Demosthenes’ orations 
against Philip of Macedon— were delivered. These 
cost him his life. As soon as Antony, Octavius 
(afterwards the emperor Augustus), and Lepidus 
had leagued themselves together in the so-called 
triumvirate for the settlement of the state, they 
followed the precedent of former revolutions and 
published a proscription-list of their political 
enemies. All such were outlawed and given up to 
destniction. Cicero’s name was in the fatal list. 
Old and feeble, he fled to his villa at Formi», 
pursued by the soldiei-s of Antony, and was over- 
taken by them as he was being carried in a litter 
down to the shore, where ft had been hfs Intention 
to embark.;.,. "With a calm courage, which (to quote 
Macaulay’sSvords ) ‘ has half redeemed his fame,’ he 
put his head out of the litter and bade the murderers 
strike. He died in the December of 43 B.c., in the 
sixty-thifd year of his age. 

As an orator and a meader Cicero undoubtedly 
stands in the first rank. Many of his speeches 
have come down to us. Of these the most famous 
aud perhaps the finest are his speeches against Verres 
and against Catiline. Elot^uence in those daj-s of 
furious faction and revolution was a greater force 
than it is with us. As a politician he failed 
because he did not distinctly realise to himself that 
the old republic, the government of the senate and 
of the nobles, had lieeu tried and had been found 
Wanting. He had not the courage to face the great 
changes which he felt were impending. Pompey, . 
the champion of the old order, was not a leader to 
whom he could look up with confidence. And so 
he wavered, and half acqiiiesced in Caisar’s triumph, 
even though he suspected that with that triumpli the 
Rome which he had known and loved would pass 
away. To us it is as an essayist and as the writer 
of a multitude of letters to friends, full of miscel- 
laneous infoi-mation, that Cicero is particularly 
attractive ; there is a gracefulness and refinement 
aud elevation of tone about his writings wliich 
cannot fail to incline the reader to say with 
Erasmus, ‘ I feel a better.man for reading Cicero.’ 
His essays on ‘old age,’ and ‘on friendship,’ his 
Dc Office's or ‘ whole duty of man,’ as we may 
paraphrase it, are good and pleasant reading such 
aa ive can all enjoy ; and his more abstruse writings 
ou philosophy. Ids Tusculan disputations, his 
treatises on the ‘nature of the gods,’ and on the 
‘true ends of human life’ (De Finibus), if thej’^ do 
not show any very deep and original thought, at 
least give us an insight into the teachings of the 
various ancient philosophical schools. 

The best edition of Cicero’s works is that of Baiter 
and Kayser (18G9); the best lexicon tliereto, llerguet’s 
(Jena, 1877-84). .See also tiie Lives by Middleton 
(1741), Forsyth (18G4), Jeens (1880), Trollope (1880); 
also Cicero, in Ancient Classics for English Readers, by 
Luc-as Collins ( new ed. ). 

Ciccro’uiS (from Cicero, ‘the orator’ or 
‘Speaker’), a name given by the Italians to the 
guides who show travellei-s the antiquities of the 
country. Cicerones are to be found of all degrees 
of knowledge or respectability, fi'om distinguished 
local archreologikts to the hnnilde laquais dc phm, 
who, though quite indispensable on a fii-st amval, 
is too often both incompetent and dishonest. ■ 

Ciclio'rilUil. See Chicory and Erdive. 
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Cicindclla. a genus of beetles in the section 
Pentaniera, and type of a family -vvitli some 300 
species. They are very active, and occur abund- 
antly on sandy place.*. C. campcstris is a common 
llriti-sh species of a green colour. 

Cici.slte'o, a jirofessed gallant who waits arith 
fantastic devotion upon a married lady. In the 
Iiigher ranks of Italian society it was at one time 
considered unfashionable for the hu.sband to asso- 
ciate u-itli Ills wife anywhere except in his omi 
house ; and in society, or at public places of amuse- 
ment, tlie wife was* accompanied by her cici-sbeo. 
Cicisbeo is synonymous with cavalicrc scrvcnic. 

Cicn'ta. See Hemlock. 

Cidaris. a genus of Sea-iu-cMns (q.v.), and 
type of a famil.v (Cidaridre) with very long spines. 
The most of tl*ie membei-s of the family are fossil 
forms, but over a score of living species are known. 
Dorocidaris papiUata is occasionally dredged to the 
north of Scotland, and its beautifully marked 
■spines in .some instances measure over six inches 
in length, being often twice as long as the cro.ss 
diameter of the shell. It is sometimes popularly 
called the Piper from a fanciful respmblance to 
bagpipes. 

Ci(l Cainpeador, the name, or rather names, 
by which the most renowned Spanish wanior of 
tl'ie 11th century is best Icnorm. By his Moorish 
vassals he was called ‘ Sid-i ’ ( ‘my loril ’ ), which the 
Spaniards translated by Mio Cid,*and a victory in his 
youth over a Navaixese champion in single combat 
gave him the title of Campeador. His real name 
was Rodrigo, or Rny, Diaz ( i. c. ‘ son of Diego ' ). He 
was a Castilian noi)le by birth, seventh in descent 
from Nuno Ra.sura, who M'as also ancestor of the 
royal lino of Castile. He n-as bom either at Burgos 
or at Bivar near it, about the year 1040. From 1005 
to 1072 ho was nominally alforez, or ‘ancient,’ but 
virtually commander of the forces to Sancho II. of 
Castile in the Avars in which that king A\Tcstcd the 
kingdoms of Leon and Galicia from bis brothel's. 
In 1072 Sanclio was treacherously slain at the siege 
of Zamora, and as he left no heir the Castilians 
had to acknowledge Alfonso, the bauisliod king of 
Leon. As a conciliatory measure Alfonso gai'c his 
cousin Ximena, daughter of the count of Oviedo, 
to the Cid in marriage, but afterwards, in lOSl, 
when he found himself finnly seated on the throne, 
yielding to his own feelings of resentment, and 
incited by tlie Leonese nobles, he banished him 
from the kingdom. According to tradition he 
never forgave the Cid for having, as leader of tlie 
Ca'-tilians, compelled him to swear that he had no 
hand in the mnnlcr of his brother Sancho, but there 
is no need to look for any cause bevond the heredi- 
tary animosity between the Castilians and the 
Leonese, now intensified in the latter bv recent 
defeat and humiliation, for which tliey hehl the Cid 
responsible. At the head of a large body of 
follqwei-s the Cid l>etook himself to Moctadirof the 
Beni Hud, the so-called king of Saragos-sa, to wliom, 
and to his .son and gmnd.son, he rendered important 
services against their enemies the king of Aragon 
and the count of Barcelona, In conjunction with 
Mostain, grandson of .Moctadir, he invaded Valencia 
in 10t.S, hut afterwards carried on operations on his 
own account, and finallv, after a long siege, made 
himself master of the city in dune 10114. The 
Almoravide-, then in ])Ossession of south and 
central Spain, taicc sent large .annies .against him, 
but were each time muted with great loss, I'or 
live ycais by reigned like an independent sovereign 
oier the fairest and richest territorv in the Benin- 
snla, Imt in July lO'l!) he died snddonlv, of grief, the 
strahic amiak say, at the news tha't some of his 
men had been defeatiMl. IBs nidow held out for 
, tv.o years longer, and then retired, carrying with 


her the embalmed body of the Cid, which for ten 
veam sat enthroned beside the high altar at San 
Redro de Carden.a, netir Burgos. 

The Cid’s career cannot be better summed up 
than in the words of a contemporary and an 
enemy, Ibn Ba.ssam of Seville, adio avrote only 
ten yeais after his death, and could cite the 
testimony of one avho kneiv him and was au eve- 
witness of his deeds in Valencia. Of the Ci3— 
whom he c.alls ‘ a G.alician dog, one Roderic, snr- 
named the Canbitur, the scourge of the countr)-’ 
— he says : ‘ It w.as the Beni Hud Avho r.aised him onl 
of obsenritj", and they delivered over to him divers 
provinces of the Penimsula, so that ho ovenan the 
plains like a conqueror, and planted his banner in 
the fairest cities. His porver m-ew verj- great, nor 
was there any district that lie did not rai-age. 
Nevertheless this man, the scourge of his time, 
was, in his love of glory, strength of character, and 
heroic coinage, one of the marvels of the Lord. 
Yictoiy always folloAved his banner — God’s curse 
be on ’liim.’ The character of the Cid Av.as, how- 
ever, a somcAvh.at comple.x one. There can bo no 
doubt of his cmelty, lapacitj', and dnplicitj', for 
the st.atements of the IMoorish authorities are suh- 
stantiallj’ confirmed b}’ the Spanish, the Cronkns, 
the Gesfa Eodcrici 'Camputocti, and _ even the 
Poona itself. But it may be said for hmi that to 
strike teiror Avas one of the necessities of his 
position, outnumbered as lie w'as by a liimdred to 
one ; and had he not made plunder his prime 
object the army he led would soon have nieltcil 
away. Unscrupulous condoiticrc as he Avas, light- 
ing for p.aj’master or plunder, he aa'us ncvertljcless a 
staunch patriot at he, ait. Ibn Basamn had it from 
oneAvho lie.ard him that he s.aid ; ‘ This peninsula Avas 
conquered under one Roderic, but another Roderic 
shall deliver it.’ He Avas an imperfect hero; bnt lie 
AA-as a bom Ic.ader of men, and it Av.^s only natural 
that a career like his should take a strong hold of 
the popular imagination, and in an age Avhen 
minstrelsy flourished become a f.avonritc theme 
AA'ith the’ jonglciiis .and trovadore.s. These, Avhen 
facts began to run short, met the dcm.aiid lu' draAv- 
ing upon their invention, and treated the Cid pre- 
cisely as they treated Charlemagne. As they 
inA-ented the jouineyto Jemsalem, the cxiieditiqn 
to Galicia, the Bridge of Mantible, and the Eniir 
Balan for Charlemagne, so they doA’ised an iiiv.asion 
of France for the Cid, made him defy the emperor 
Henry, bc.ard the pope, cut off the hc.ad of the 
count of Gormaz .and marry his daughter; and m 
•alloAv time for all, they put* back his birjh tAventy 
years, and even extended the life of his charger 
BaA’ieca to sixty. They also married his danghtew 
to the Infantes of Carrion, princes of the bloon- 
roy.al of Leon. Historically, the Cid’s daughters 
AA'ere manierl, one to a count of Barcelona, the 
other to a iiiincc of NaA-arre, a union by AA'hicIi hi' 
blood passed into tlie royal line of Castile, amt 
thence into the Bourbon, *11 ap-,bnrg, and our oim 
royal families. Alfon.'o X. adopted all the .aniph- 
lications of the minstrcl.s in the Cronicu Gaicrol, 
from Avhich tliey found their Avay almost un- 
t|iicstioncd into the history of .Sjiain ; and their 
incon.'-istcncies and ahsiinlitics Iiua'c in J’V 

st.aiices lerl nncritic.al and somCAvliat indolent 
historians like Masdeii and Dr Dunham to tn'isi 
the AA'hole story of the Cid as a fable, and him'cli 
a-s no better th’an .a creature of iiojnilar fancy. 

Of the Cid literature it is impossible to gi'’u more 
than a siimniaiy here. J5y far the mo-l iriij'prtiint 
in every Avay of tlie Ai-orl'cs k-longing to it i' the 
Poem, ■AA'ritfen niidotibtodly in the la“l half of the 
)2th century, and prob.ably the olde.-t document m 
the Sp.anUh* language. It i® more itroiierly nj' t'l''*' 
than a chati'on de geste, and iinque-tionnbly the 
most Homeric piece of mediei'nl poetiy in e-vi-tciicc. 
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Editions of it have been given by Janev and Pidal 
in the Bibliotcca dc Aiitores E^mwles (vol. Ivii.), 
by Vollnioller, with introduction and notes, and by 
Damas Hinard, -with a Erencb prose translation. 
It has been translated into German by O. L. B. 
Wolff, and there is an English translation nith 
introduction and notes by John Onnsby. The 
translated fragments by J. H. Frere do little justice 
to the dimity, sense, and spirit of the old Spanish 
poem. Tile Cronica Bimada, a very inferior rvork 
of a much later date, deals mainly yith the apocry- 
phal invasion of France. The prose Cronica del Cid 
(Burgos, 1512) is merely that part of the Cronica 
General which refere to the Cid, nith some additions 
and corrections. Southey’s 4i,dmirable Chronicle of 
the Cid is a composite work made up of portions of 
the Cronica and of the Poem, .skilrall 3 ’ interwoven 
so as to give the story of tlie Cid as the old stoiy- 
tellers told it. Bisco’s Castilla (1792) contains, 
besides a life of tbe Cid, the original Latin text of 
his maniage-settlement, dated 1074, the Santiago 
Genealog}', and the Gcsta Boderici Campidocti ; 
both wntten before 1238. Of more modern works 
the most notable are Malo de Molina’s Bodrigo cl 
Campeador (1857) and Professor Dozj^’s Lc Cid 
d'apris dc ‘nouveaux Documents with copious 
extracts from the Dhakhira of Ibn Bassani. The 
Cid ballads, so numerous in the old cancioneros 
and ronianceros, were collected and printed in a 
romancero by themselves bj' Escobar in 1612. The 
fullest and best Boinancero del Cid is that of Caro- 
lina Michaelis (1872), which contains no less tlian 
205 ballads. Onlj’’ a few, however, of the Cid 
ballads are of high excellence, or to be regarded as 
^leoiniens of genuine traditional popular poetry. 
The greater number are comparatively modem, 
many are merely portions of the Chronicles put into 
verse, and not a few are artificial ballad imitations 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Cider, or Cyder, is the fermented juice of 
apples, and is extensivelj' prepared in Devonshii-e, 
Herefordshire, Gloucestersliire, and other parts of 
England, in the United States, and in the north- 
ern districts of France and Germanj-. The ai)ples 
commonlj' used for making cider are bj^ no means 
tempting to the palate, are in fact unfit either for 
eating raw or ordinaiy cooking. Three kinds maj’- 
be used — viz. the bitter, the sweet, and the sour ; 
but the first are generallj’^ preferred, and are 
specially cultivated in the cider orchai'ds. These 
bitter apples contein a considerable amount of 
sugar, but it is masked to the palate by the ex- 
tractive matter also present.’ Late apples afford 
much better cider than earlj’ ones. The apples 
after gathering are left for some, daj's to mellow or 
mature. This has the further advantage of show- 
ing the unsound apples, which are rejected, as 
giving the whole an incurably niustj^ flavour. In 
the United States it is considered that a certain 
proportion of decajung fruit improves the flavour ; 
probablj^ they act b}^ hastening or modifj'ing the 
fermentation. Tlie apples are cnished bj’ passing 
them between fluted rollei’s, or in mills of various 
kinds. Some improved cider-mills giind tlie frait 
to a perfeotlj' homogeneous pulp. These nulls give 
an increase in quantitj’, with a falling-off in qualitj' 
of the product. The pulp thus obtained is placed 
in tubs or vats with or without a little water, 
and left for about a daj’. During this time fer- 
mentation commences and assists in breaking up 
the cells of the pulp. Or the pulp is more com- 
pletelj' broken up at once. The pulp is next placed 
in coaree canvas or haircloth bags, or on a wicker- 
work or perforated frame for the juice to drain into 
a tub or vat. This juice is reserved for the best 
qualitj’ of cider. The remaining juice is removed 
b.v squeezing the bags and their contents in a press. 
Tlie old process of laj'ing up the pulp or pomace in 


^raw for pressure gives a good quality of juice. 
The greater the pressiire the coareer the flavour, 
due to that of the pips and skins, but of couree 
is increased bj’ additional pressure. 

. The next procass is the full fermentation. This 
M usuallj' ettected in casks with large bung-holes. 
The casks being filled with juice, much of it froths 
over during fermentation, and therefore the casks 
are placed over open tubs whicli catch it. Care is 
necessary to keep the casks full, so that the excess 
of yeast maj' thus be continualh’ removed, such 
excess promoting acetic fermentation. This is con- 
tinued from three to eight or ten daj-s according to 
the alcoholic strength required. It is then racked 
off from the sediment into clean casks and stored in 
a cellar or other jflace with cool and equable tem- 
perature. In tbe following spring this racked cider 
is I'e-racked, and is then read}’ for use or sale. 

A weaker cider, used as a common beverage for 
farin laboiirei-s, is made by adding about half its 
j weight of water to the marc or pressed pulp and 
fermenting this as above. The refuse pulp or 
‘ ajiple cheese ’ is used as food for tiigs and cattle. 

Cider contains from 4 to 10 per cent, of absolute 
alcohol — i.e. 8 to 20 per cent, of proof spirit, accord- 
ing to quality. This depends upon the quantity of 
sugar originally in the juice, and upon the care in 
ferpientation, especially in respect to temperature, 
which should be about 50° F. This is too com- 
monly neglected, and the fennentation left to 
the accidents of weather. !Mnch acetic acid is 
thus fonned when the autumn is warm, rendering 
the cider rough. Sweet cider is that in which only 
a small proportion of the sugar has been convertecl 
by fermentation into alcohol or acetic acid. The 
best cider is mellow and vinous, neither sweet nor 
acid. The bottling of cider demands much care. 
Only clear .samples are fit for bottling, and they 
should be at least twelve months old and free from 
hardness or acidity. Good mellow or slightly 
sweet cider carefully bottled before fermentation is 
fully completed constitutes champagne cider, and 
is used as a basis of factitious champagne. 

dieilfliegOS, a port of Cuba, on the south 
coast, on the Bahia de Jagua, 140 miles ESE. of 
Hai’ana, with which, as with all the north-west 
of the island, it has railway communication. In 
1887, 232 vessels, of 217,338 tons, cleared the port. 
The exports amounted to £1,038,827, chiefly sugar, 
molasses, laim, and wax. Pop. (acc. to British 
consul, 1888) 65,556. 

dicza, a town of Spain, 26 miles NW. of 
Mui’cia. Pop. (1877) 10,910. 

Cigars and Cigarettes. See Tobacco. 

Ci 'goli (properly Ludovico Cardi), a painter 
of the later Florentine school, avas born at Cigoli, 
near Florence, in 1559. His models avere Andrea 
del Sarto and Correggio ; but he has his oavn style, 
marked by expression and fine colour. He avas 
invited by Clement VII. to Borne, avhere he died 
in 1613. Cigoli avas also held in high estimation 
as an architect. 

Cilia (Lat., ‘eyelashes’), hau’-like lashes home 
by Cells. They are mobile modifications of the lia’- 
ing matter of the cell, and exhibit alternate bending 
and straightening. Their occurrence is veiy aa’ide 
— e.g. on tlie active stages of many xinicellular 
plants; in gieat perfection on the ciliated Infus- 
orians ; on the free-swimming embryos of sponges, 
Ccclenterates, avoims, echinoderras, and molluscs; 
on the outer surface of many lower animals such as 
simple worms; on the lining of the alimentaiy 
cavity, and in most of the tubular organs of Inverte- 
brates ; and more restrictedly, though not less 
markedly, in some regions (such as trachea) of 
higher forms. They are absent throughout the 
Arthropods (with one possible exception), a fact 
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pvol).ibly to be associated with the predominance of 
Cliitin (q-v.). In many cases, normal, pathological, 
and artilicial cilia may sink down into less motile 
amoeboid processes. A single lash with an un- 
dulating movement is distinguished as o,JiageIhtm ; 
and Eav Lankester emphasises the useful distinc- 
tion between a llagellum such as that of a bac- 
terium, or the tail of a spennatozoon, which acts 
‘ like a tadpole's tail ’ and drives the cell before it, 
and the motive process of a flagellate Infusorian 
which carries the cell behind it. See Cell. 

Cilicin, an ancient division of Asia Jlinor, npw 
included in the Turkish province of Adana, which 
lay between the Taums range and the Cilician Sea, 
while the Amanus range separated it froni Syria. 
The eastern portion of Cilicia was fertile in ginin, 
wine, &c, ; the western and more mountainous poi'- 
tion furnished inexhaustible supplies of timber to 
the ancients. The pass called by the Turks Golek 
Boghaz (anciently Pyke Ciliciw) is that by which 
Alexander the Great entered Cilicia. In early ages 
Cilicia was niled by its own kings, the people, who 
were probably akin to Syrians and Phmnicians, 
being notorious pirates. The countrj’ felt succes- 
sively under Persian, Macedonian, and Syrian rule, 
and was made a Roman province by Pompey in 
67 B.c. See Asia Mixok. 

Ciinabu'<5, Giovaxxi, the first of the restorei-s 
of the art of painting in Italy, which had fallen 
into neglect during the barbarism of the dark ages, 
was born at Florence in 1240. At this time the 
fine arts were practised in Italy chiefly by Byzan- 
tines, though there were sucli native artists as 
Guido of Siena and Giunto of Pisa ; and painting 
had degenemted into a worn-out mechanical conven- 
tionalism. Cimabue at fii-st adopted traditional 
forms, but he soon turned to nature, painting a St 
i Francis from the living model, ‘a new thing in 
the.se times,’ as Vasari tells us, infusing life and 
individuality into the worn-out types of his pre- 
decessors, and leading the wav to the naturalism 
of the works of his great pupil Giotto (q.v.). In 
the stiff forms of his drajierie-s he made little pro- 
gic.ss upon foniier nractice, hut ho softened his 
outlines, improved liis llcsh-tinLs, and gave pro- 
jection and a sense of rotundity to his forms. Two 
remarkable pictures of the iiadonna by Cimabue 
are still prc.-._orved in Florence — one in theAcademy; 
the other, displaying a more purely original genius, 
in the church of Santa Maria Novella. It is said 
that this latter work in the time of Cimabue was 
admired as a miracle of art, and w.as carried to the 
church in a sort of triumphal procession. It is the 
first groat production of the Florentine school which 
culminated in Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Leonardo. Cimabue executed several important 
fre.scoes in the south transept of the lower church 
of San Francesco at Assiaf, and in the north ti-an- 
sept of the upper church there ; and during his 
later yearn he was aiipointed capo maestro of the 
mosaic-s of tlie Duumo of Pi.sn, his works in this 
method innking a.s the finest of the period. His 
luos.iic of Christ in glory in the nj)sc was probably 
his Inst work ; and his easel-picture of a Madonna 
and Child in the Louvre was executed for San Fran- 
CC'CO at I’isa. He died about 1.102. 

L’iniarosa, Domenico, .an It.ali.an composer of 
operas, was Ixrrn cither at Aversa, 17th December 
1740, or mote nrob.ably at Naples in U.'m. He 
w.as certainh- cducatcrl at Naples, in music under 
Sacchmi, and in the conservatoiy of Imrctto. His 
tii^t pieces weie the Sarriftcio di Abramo and the 
uiijmpiiidf, \\ lien barelv twenlv-two he b.ad 
nchievixl a rcput.ation in all the leading Italian 
tlienlrt-s. He was then cnlhid to St Petersburg as 
cnnijKi'er to the Knniress Catharine IL, wliere he 
re-ided four years. Afterwards he lived at various 


Geniiau courts; thence he iirocewled to Vienna, 
where he became imperial kapellmeister ; and fin, ally 
he returned to Italy, At Naple.s, his comic opera, 
II Mairiinonio 5c^rcto, composed at A’ie'mia, 1791, 
■was repeated seventy times in succession. Cinia- 
rosa died at Venice, 11th Janu.ary 1801. His comic 
operas are remarkable for their novelty, spirit, 
-whimsicality, and liveliness of idea, as avell as for 
their great knowledge of stage-effect. 

CilUbri, or Kimbri, a people who issued from 
the north of Germany in conjunction vrith the 
Teutones, and first c.ame into hostile contact with 
the Romans in the province of Noricum (Carinthia 
.and Camiola) in 113 B.c. They avere victorious in 
several great engagements, and were only prevented 
from dev.astating Italj' by a terrible (lefeat they 
suffered from M.arius on the R.audii C.ampi, ne.a'r 
Verona, or, according to others, ne.ar A'ercelli, in 
August 101 B.c. They fought ■with desperate 
courage, and when the battle was lost, their women 
killed themselves and their children. It is not 
till long afterwards, when the Rom.ans themselves 
penetrated into Germ.any, that the n.ame of the 
Cimbri again appefii-s. Ciesar represents the Adn- 
atici of Belgium as the descendants of the Cimbri 
and Teutones. Tacitus spe.aks of a people bearing 
the name of Cimbri, few in number, but of great 
reputation, that sent ambassadors to Augustus. 
This people lived in the extreme noi-th of Germany, 
on the borders of the ocean ; according to Pliny and 
Ptolemy, at the extrerrrity of the petriirsula c.alled 
fronr them the Cimbric dlrersorrese, novv Jutland. 
The ethnology of the Cimbri is doubtful. _ Greek 
writers associ.ated them groundlessly with tlio 
Cimmerians; Sitlhrst c.alls them Garris; Ca'sar, 
T.acitus, Plutarch, and most modenrs look upon 
therrr as Gerirrans. Sorrre, however, have main- 
tained th.at they were Celtic, and have tried to 
fortify their argirrrrent by a desper'ate analogy with 
the narrre Cymry. 

€iiiic\. See Bug. 

Cimuicriniis. or Cimmerii, in Homer, a 
legendary people dwelling ‘Ireyond the ocean- 
stream, where the surr never shines, and perpetual 
darktress reigns.’ The rranre was also applied to a 
fabulorrs people -rvho dwelt in caves between 
Bni.a! and (jurrt.'C. Hence the conrrjrorr phr.a'-e, 
‘ Cirrrmeriarr darkness.’ The historic Cimmeru 
■were a people whose courrtr'y Lay between tiie 
Borysthenes (Dnieper) and the Tanais (Dorr), in- 
clrtding also tlie Tarrric Clrersorresrrs (Crijnoa). 
The Cirtrmerian Bosporus (Str.ait of Yeitik.alc) 
derived its narrre from them. Being driven orit by 
the Scythiarrs, they migrated to Asia Minor, dwelt 
there for some tirrre, plundered Sardis, failed in an 
attempt rrpon Mrlctunr, and were finally routed nno 
expelled by the Lydian king Alyatte.s, some tune 
after 617 ri.e. 

Ciniolitc. See Fullers' Earth. 

Ciinoil, an Athenian commattder, ■was the sou 
of the groat Miltiades, the conqueror at Mniatjion. 
Being rrrrable to pay the fine of 50 talents fronr 
which his father escaped by dying, he was kept 
in rir-r.son until the line was paid by the wealtb.y 
C,allin.s who had married his srster. Young tmrpu 
ertjoyed the patrorrage of Aristides, and sooit ihs- 
tirtgrrrshcil himself in the patriotic _st niggle _agarn‘-t 
the Persians. In coirjrrnction with_ Aristides be 
was placed over the Athenian contingent to tbe 
allied licet, which, trnder tlie sirpremc command oi 
the Spartan P.aus.ania.s, continued the war agam-t 
the Persians (477 B.c.). He effected the important 
conquest of Eion, a town on the rivci| Strymon. 
then garrisoned Iry the Persi.airs. Hi.s grcatC'- 
exploit was his encounter with a Persian licet oi 
3.70 shii>s at the river Eurymedoir (406), when b'' 
destroyed or captured 300,' and defeated the laini- 
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forces on the same day. He succeeded likewise in 
driving the Persians from Thrace, Caria, and Lycia ; 
and expended inuch of the money wliich he had 
obtained by the recovery of liis patrimony in 
Tlirace upon the improvement of the city of 
Athens. The lavish bounty rrith whicli he opened 
liis gardens and the lionours of his table, together 
with his cheerful temper and patience, endeared 
him to his fellow-citizens. At this period he 
appears to have been the most influential of the 
Atlienians. The hereditary enemy of Persia, it 
was his policy to advocate a close alliance with 
Sparta ; and when the Helots revolted, he twice 
led an anny to the supjiort of the Spartan troops ; 
but on the -latter occasion, having lost the confi- 
dence of his allies, he was ignominiously dismissed. 
After his return to Athens his policy was opposed 
by the democrac 3 ', headed by Pericles, who pro- 
cured his banishment bj’ ostracism. He was re- 
called in the fifth j'ear of his exile, and was 
instrumental in obtaining a five years’ armistice 
between the Spartans and the Athenians. He 
died in the j’ear 449 B.C., at the siege of a Cyprian 
town. 

Cincho'na (properly Chinchoxa), a most im- 
portant genus of trees of the order Rubiace.'e 
(sub-order Cincbonacere), j’ielding the bark so much 
valued in medicine, which has been variouslj’ known 
as Peruvian Bark, Jesuits’ Bark, China Bark, Quina, 
Quinquina, Cinchona Bark, &c., and from whicli 
the important alkaloids quinine and its congeners 
are obtained. The species of this genus are some- 
times trees of great magnitude ; but an aftergrowth 
springing from their roots when they have been 
felled, thej’ often appear only as large shrubs ; and 
some of them in tlie highest mountain-regions in 


dried and packed ; the quilled form of the thinner 
bark is acquired in drj’ing. 

This wasteful and costlj’ mode of collection from 
almost impassable forests, in which, moreover, the 
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ligliest mountain-regions in 


which they are found are low trees with stems only 
8 or 10 feet in height. Thej’ are natives of South 
America between 20° S. lat. and 10° N. lat., and 
chiefly on the eastern slope of the Cordilleras. The 
best cinchona forinerlj’ came from the province of 
Loxa in Ecuador. The range of altitude of course 
diminishes as we recede from the equator, but maj’ 
be averaged at from 8000 to oOOO feet for the best 
varieties. The climate of these regions is extremely’ 
variable, and this seems to have more effect upon 
the trees and their product than differences in soil. 
All the cinchonas are evergreen trees, with' laurel- 
like, entire, opposite leaves ; stipules which soon 
fall off ; and panicles of flowers, which, in general 
appearance, are not unlike those of lilac or privet. 
The flowers are white, rose-coloured, or purplish, 
and very fiugrant. 

Such difficulty’ has been found in determining the 
species of cinchona and the different varieties of 
bark known in commerce that a voluminous special 
literature of ‘ quinology ’ has been called into 
existence. This difficulty is due partly to the large 
number and great variability of the species, and 
even of individual specimens of bark, as also to 
the difficulty’ of obtaining specimens of flower's and 
leaves along with particular kinds of bark. The 
most important species are C. officinalis of Ecuador 
and Peru, C. Calisaya of Bolivia and south-east 
Pern, and C. succirubra of the westei'n slope of 
Chimborazo ; but others ( Carthagena Bark, Colum- 
bian Bark, &c.) are also of importance, while the 
varieties are too numerous to mention. The barks 
of allied species whicli, although mqre_ or less bitter 
and even febrifugal, contain no quinine are apt to 
be used as .substitutes or adulterations. 

Tbe_ cutting and peeling of cincbona-trees is a 
laborious and difficult operation carried ion by 
Indians during the dry season. They build a 
hut, which serves both for their abode and for 
drj’ing tbe bark. The trees are felled as near the 
root as possible, that none of tbe bark may be 
lost ; and the bark being stripped ofi', is caremlly 






Cinchona lancifolia. 

tree was becoming exterminated, and this in face 
of an increasing demand, gr-adually roused the 
attention of European botanists to the desirability’ 
of inaugurating a regular culture in similar regions 
•and climates of the Old 'World ; but the successful 
introduction of cinchona-seeds into Europe was 
only’ effected bj’ Weddell in 1848, and his seedlings 
were sent from the Jardin des Plantes to Algiers 
in 1850, and to Java in 1852. The Dutch govern- 
ment also imj)orted a few living plants from Peru 
in 1854. The credit of really solving the difficult 
problem of acclimatisation is, however, due to Mr 
Clements E. Markham. Himself going to Pera 
and Bolivia for C. Calisaya, he secured the services 
of Spruce, a well-known collector then resident in 
Ecuador (who was similarly’ successful in obtaining 
C. succirubra), as well as those of three other effec- 
tive coadjutors. The expedition was attended bj’ 
much difficulty’ and danger, and its narrative has a 
prominent place in the history’ of botanical travel. 
Plantations were formed in the Neilghen j’ Hills, 
and thence spread to Sikkim at the foot of the 
Himalayas, to British Bumia, Cej’lon, &c. Cinchona 
is also being grown in the West Indies, and its 
acclimatisation in all suitable localities continues 
to make progress and to become an important 
industry. 

The Indians of Pei'u call the cinchona-trees Kina, 
from whence are derived the names Quina, China, 
&c. But there is no eridence that they’ knew the 
use of the bark before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
nor will they’ even j’et employ’ it in their native 
medicine. It was iri-st impoi-ted into Europe in 
1639, by tbe Countess of Chinchon, the wife of 
the viceroy’ of Pei’u, who had been cured of an 
obstinate interniitteiit fever by means of it, and 
who thereafter habitually’ distributed it to those 
sufl'eiing from fever. Upon this account it was 
named C. Bark and Countess’s Powder {Pulvis 
comitissa:). The Jesuit niissionaiies aftenrards 
carried it to Eoine, and distributed it througb their 
several stations, and thus it acquired tbe name of 
Jesuits’ Bark and Pnlcis jmtruni. Cardinal Juan 
de Lugo having been particularly’ active in recom- 
mending and distributing it, it was also known as 
Cardinal de Lngo’s Powder. It attained great 
celebrity’ in Spain and Italy’, being at first distrib- 
uted to the poor, but later* sold at liigh prices by 
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the Jcsuit‘5, hv whom it was lauded as an infallible 
remedy, while by most of the orthodox physicians 
it was coldlv received, and by the Protestants 
altogether reimdiated. Falling thus into practical 
di‘-u<-e in Europe, it was again brought into notice 
by Piobert Talbor or Talbot, an English apothecary, 
who acquired great celebrity through the cure of 
interniittents by its use. In 167S he was appointed 
phv.sician in ordinarj' and knighted by Charles II., 
wlmm he next year cured of a tertian fever. In 
1079 he similarly cured the Dauphin and other 
eminent pereonages on the Continent, and thus 
induced Louis XIV. to purchase his secret. The 
adoption of the drug was henceforth assured, de- 
^ite the exceeding jealou-sy of the profession in 
England and France of both the success and fortune 
of the irregular practitioner, who did not, however, 
live much longer to enjoy hisrewanl. The Parisian 
faculty of medicine held out bravely, a corroboi-a- 
tion, if any were needed, of lloliere’s account of 
tliem, but" the example and authority of Morton 
and Sydenham at length gained respectability to 
the side of science. As it came into general use, it 
became a most important article of export from 
Peru ; and in order to the maintenance of a com- 
mercial monopoly, although no attention was ever 
paid to its culture, extraordinary methods were 
employed to prevent it from becoming known at 
a comparatively recent period of Spanish rule in 
.•America. The discovery of the alkaloids on which 
its jiroperties chiefly depend constitutes a new era 
in the history of tliis medicine, and did not take 
place till the beginning of the present century. 

The account of these alkaloids and their physio- 
logical and theiapeutical action wiU be found 
under Quinine (g.v.). Ai e.xcellent outline of the 
whole subject, with introduction to the liteiaturc of 
quinology, is to be found in FlUckiger and Han- 
burj-‘s well-known Pharinacograjihia, and in most 
manuals of pharmacologj'. In JIarkham’.s Peru- 
vimt Bart (ISSO) will be found almost all matters 
of gencial interest ; and there is a Uamlhook of 
Cinchona Cnllurc, by Van Gorkhom (trans. bv 
Jackson, IS82). 

C'ilichlliati, the largest city of Ohio, LLS., 
stands on the north bank of the river Ohio, 270 
miles SE. of Chicago by rail, oppo- copyrigiit isso mu.s 
site the cities of Covington and it j. n. urpincott 
Xewiiort, in Kentucky, and the comptuir. 
smaller tomis of Dayton, Bellenie, and Ludlow, 
ytcam-fenies and lofty bridges connect the city udth 
the Kentucky shore. Cincinnati occupies an exceed- 
ingly broken and iircgular site, the more demsely 
built parts being inclosed lietween the river anU 
steep liills. This lower portion includes the princi- 
pal bu'-jness streets, for the most part wide and 
well linished ; but the lowe.st level is devoted largely 
to warehouses and inannfncturing establisinuents, 
and at high stages of water is sometimes liable to 
be Hooded. A second terrace is oO or CO feet 
higher, and is denselv occni)iod. A di.strict be- 
tween the hills and the Miami Canal is known as 
‘over the Ubinc,’ and is ajipropriated to the large 
German colony. But the most intcre-sting portions 
of the city arc the Fiiburbs, rr<. =- — ’ 

Ireautifnl. Thcyarebuiltona.s ■ 

bjlls, by wlio-c hteepne.'S the ■. 

district has iiecn lirokcn into a succession of com- 
paralivyly isolated villages, intersiicrf-ed with parks 
for vhicli Eden Park, of 200 acres, is the large.«t), 
and approached at various jMtints by noble tvinding 
iirenues. The principal w.ay of accc,ss, however, 
is by inclined steam-railway.s and horse-c-ars, or 
in one instance, bv wagon and jia«scngcr elc- 
yntois. This saburban tegion, and in fact a con- 
siderable part of the sonth-wcstcm angle of the 
state, is of that gcologicjil epoch in which the 
tiighly chanrctcristic rocks of the so-calksl ‘Cincin- 


nati group ’ were deposited. They are richly fu-sib 
iferons, and are the highest beds of what are knomi 
as the Lower Silurian rocks, corresponding ncaiiv 
"with the Upper Caradoc beds of British geologist^. 
There are nrore than twenty-frve such srthtirijs, 
most of theirr within the city limits ; Clifton and 
AValnrrt Hills, the latter lookitrg out over Kentucky, 
are especially strikiirg, and Spring Grove lias a line 
cemetery of some COO acres. 

The city has an area of 24 sq. m., is well hnilt and 
well drained, and the irtiter-supply from the Ohio 
is ample. Among the principal piihlic buildings are 
the post-office, an imposing stnictnrc: a ina'-sive 
and very admirable new Chamber of Commerce; 
a large art mnseum (rmfinished); an aii. school, and 
a college of music ( 1878), of deservedly high repute ; 
a large music-hall, with a ‘noted grand organ ; a 
commodious city building; and a court-house. 
There are nrore than 200 churches, several of tlrciir 
large and architecturally notewoi-thy, including 
a Boman Catholic cathedral ; besides many hand- 
some theatres, hotels, and public halls. The city 
has several ample hospitals and infirnraries (public 
and private), a large asylum for the insarre, and 
many other irrstitutions for charity and correction. 
Tlren: are public and private schools of every grade, 
airrong them tlrrce Irrglr schools,^ a normal school, 
a scliool of design, and a technical school. The 
fourteen professional schools include sLx niedical 
schools, one scliool of law, and two of divinity, one 
of which (Lane Tlieological Semipary,_ Presby- 
terian ) lias a wide reputation. Cincinnati Univer- 
sity is free to resident yontlis, and to it the Cincin- 
ii.ati Observatory ami Astronomical Scliool arc 
aililiated. The city has several important liliraiies, 
one of which (the Free Public Liliraiy) contains 
some 150,000 hound volumes and 18,000 pamphlets. 
There is a Zoological Garden, and the Cluvicr Club 
.and the Historical and Philosophical Society poseoss 
considerable collections. Filially, Cincinnati is rvell 
known ,as a centre of musical and art culture, and 
its decorative jiotteiy and wood-caning have a 
national reimtatioii. 

Besides its loige river traffic, the city transacts a 
great amount of Imsiness hv rail. A large nnniber 
of railways converge to this place, and it is a re- 
ceiving and distributing centre of gruat iniporlanca 
TJie jliami and Erie Canal (1827), extending 
northwai’d from Cincinnati (246 milas) to Toledo, i*- 
also the channel of a considerable trade. A very 
large proportion of Cincinnati’s staples of trade arc 
manufactured in the city, or its near_ vicinity, b' 
1872, 4.3,739 pcisoiis were employed in tlic iiiiuiu- 
factuves, and tlie value of the goods produred rva< 
a little over $100,000,000 ; in 1880 the Inliourers 
numbered 93,103, and tire products were yalue<l 
at $190,722,153. Many steamboats and barges 
arc built here. Tlie'city Ii.as sixteen b-uii'S. 
a cleaiing-bou‘-e, a board of trade, a cliau'ber ol 
commerce and rnercliant's cxclinngc, and otlicr 
similar oiganb-ations. The condition of the labour- 
ing classes is ill general very good. There are sonic 
170 building associations, wbiclr greatly facilitate 
the owncraliip of bouses by rvorking-mcn. Die 
book-trade is represented by several Ih'^t-iws 
and a number or minor piililisliing-Iiouse-- D'C 
s)aughter.liousc.s, stock-yarik, and gniiii-elc''ator^ 
arc \-cry extensive- ' . .. 

Cincinnati wa.s first settled by white men lU I'-'-i 
and was pcnimnently occupied in 1788- Ij-' 
was given in honour of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. It is believed that a portion of its site 
ocenpied before the historic period by a cotisiocraom 
aboriginal population. Mounds contiiining various 
relics'” npiie.ar to conflnii this oiiiniim. It 
incorporatoil as a city in 1819, and from ils pr”^- 
jierity and attract ivenc.'S, it early attaiiiC'! thy 
name of ‘tlic queen city of tlic west.’ The sobn- 
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qxiet of ‘ Porkopolis ’ commemorates its immense 
trade in pork and other hog products, -which has 
now been largely diverted to other cities. The first 
steamboat reached Cincinnati in 1811, descending 
the river from Pittsburg; and the firet railway 
from the city was opened in 1845. Its first Koman 
Catholic his^iop was consecrated in 1822, and the 
see became arcliiepiscopal and metropolitan in 1850. 
In the same year the lower part of the city suffered 
much from a gi-eat flood. Cincinnati very early 
Iiecame prominent for its social culture, and for a j 
long time it was almost the literary capital or head- : 
quarters of the whole region west of the Alleghauies. j 
The unusual local development of a taste for the fine 
arts and for music -was like^vise noticeable at an 
early date, and is stUl a characteristic of the town. 
Great riots occnned in 1884, and were -with difficulty 
suppressed by the military. Pop. (1800 ) 750; 
(1850) 115,436; (1870) 216,239; (1880) 255,139, of 
whom 8128 were coloured. In 1888 it was estimated 
at 325,000. 

Cincinnati (the Cincinnatuses), a society or 
order in the United States of North America, 
established by tlie officers of the revolutionarj^ army 
in 1783, ‘to peiqretuate their friendship, and to 
raise a fund for relieving the widows and oiqflians 
of those who had fallen during the war.’ It Avas 
so named because it included patriots, headed by 
'Washington, vA’ho in many instances had left raral 
affaii-s to serve their country (see CiNCINNATUS). 
The badge of the society is a bald eagle suspended 
by a dailc-blue ribbon Avith Avhite borders, symbol- 
ising the union of France and America. On the 
breast of the eagle there is a figure of Cincinnatus 
receiA’ing the militaiy . ensigns from the senators, 
round the Avhole are the Avords, Omnia rdigxiit 
scrvare rcmpxMicam. As this distinction Avas made 
hereditary, it was attacked as opposed to repub- 
lican equality. Franklin saAV in it the gemi of a 
future aristocracy; and at a meeting held in Phila- 
delphia in 1784 several changes Avere made in the 
constitution of the society, the riglit of succession 
being made conditional on approA'al in each case by 
the society. After 1894 the branches in seA>-eial of 
the states Avere abolished. There are stOl, hoAA'CA'er, 
several state societies, AA'hich hold a general meeting 
by delegates triennially. See the Memoirs of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, a-o1. at. 

CillCillliati Epoch, the name given in North 
America to a subdivision of Silurian time. 

Cinciniia'tiis, Lucius Quixcxius, a fai-ourite 
hero of the old Roman republic, regarded by the 
later Romans as a pattern of antique virtue and 
simple manners. In 460 B.C. he AA’as chosen consul, 
and tAvo yeai-s later AA’as made dictator. When the 
messengers from Rome came to tell Cincinnatus 
of liis neAv dignity they found him ploughing on 
his small farm. He soon rescued the consul Lucius 
Minucius, Avho had been defeated and surrounded 
by the jEqiu, but LiAy’s account of the mode in 
AAbiich the delu’erance AA’as effected contains incon- 
sistencies AA’hich did not escape the critical eye 
of Niebuhr. Sixteen days after, he laid doAA’n his 
dictatorship and returned to his small fai’in on the 
Tiber. At tlie age of eighty he AA’as once more 
made dictator to deal Avith the alleged treasonable 
conspiracy of the great plebeian, Sp. Mmlius. 

Cinder-llCtl, a name giA’en by the quarrj’men 
to a stratum of the ^liddle Purbeck series of the 
Jurassic system, almost entirely composed of tlie 
loosely aggi’egated shells of a small oyster ( Ostrea 
distort a). 

Cilieas, a Thessalian, the friend and minister 
of Pynhus (q.A’.), AA’as the most eloquent man of 
his time. Pyrrhus said his Avords had Avon him 
more cities than his oaa’u arms. He died about 
270 B.C. 
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Cinera'ria, a large and Avidely distributed genus 
of annual or perennial herbaceous composites, veri^ 
closely allied 
to Senecio 

of AA’hicli it is 
indeed often 
reckoned a sub- 
genus. Two 

small species - ' / i /C*"' 

are natHes of V; V ''' 

the southern ^ 

parts of Britain. 

The floAA’ei-s of ■'.‘..-ii- ’ / 

some are very -■* r-' " W 1 j . 

pretty. O. • 

mttritima,imm ’"i'/fy.ly,''. . 

the Mediter- A, k V-/ - % 

ranean shores, I v'' ^ 

is a handsome * 

garden peren- 

nial, and many 

Cinerarias are 

also groAvn in t'j 

green-houses Cineraria cruenta. 

in Britain; 

these, hoAvever, are mostly florists’ floAA’ere pro- 
duced by cultivation and hybridising. The most 
important parent plant of these is G. cruenta, a 
native of Tenerifte. 

Cinerary Erns, See Uexs. 

Cingalese. See Ceylon. 

Cinna, Lucius Cornelius, a Roman patrician, 
one of the principal supporters of the faction of 
Maiiiis. After Sulla had driven Marius from the 
city, and before setting out on his expedition 
against Mithridates, he alloAved Cinna to be 
elected to the consulship on condition of his SAvear- 
ing not to disturb the constitution as then existing. 
No sooner, hoAvever, had he entered upon that 
office (87 B.C.) than he impeached Sulla, en- 
deavoured to form an interest among the citizens 
AA'ho had been added to Rome after the Social War, 
and agitated for the recall of Marius (q.A'.). Cinna 
and Marius next declared themseh’es consuls after 
a crael massacre of the Roman citizens, in AA’hich 
some of the most eminent citizens Avere slain. On 
the death of Marius, AA’hich occurred Avithin a feAv 
days of his usurpation, Cinna made L. '\’'alerius 
Flaccus Ids colleague for that year, and C. Papirius 
Carbofor the tAvo succeeding years. In 84 B.C. he 
prepared to meet Sulla, Avho AA’as then on his way 
from the East to take vengeance upon his enemie.s, 
but AA’as slain by his disaftected troops at Brun- 
dusium. During his fourth consulate Ids daughter 
Cornelia had been married to Julius Cresar. 

Cillliabnr, an ore of mercuiy, from Avldch 
almost all the mercury of commerce is obtained. 
Chemicalty it is a sulphide of mercury containing 
86 ’2 parts of mercuiy and 13 ’8 of sulphur. It 
occurs both crystallised and massive, not unfre- 
quently disseminated. Its crystals are six-sided 
prisms. It varies from perfectly opaque to almost 
transparent; has an adamantine, almost metallic 
lustre, and a carmine coloiu’, Avith a bright scarlet 
streak. Its specific gravity is 8 to 8’2. Hepatic 
Cinnabar, so called from its liver-broAvn colour, is a 
A’ariety containing a little carbon. Cinnabar some- 
times occurs in priniitiA’e rocks, but more fiequently 
in those of the coal formation. The cinnabar mines 
of Almaden, in Spain, llaA’e been Avorked for about 
2300 years, and have lieen surpassed in productive- 
ness by tliose of NeAv Almaden in California. 
Cinnabar mines exist also in Idria, Germany, 
Hiuigai-y, Peru, China, and Japan. Cinnabar is 
used as a pigment under the name of Vermilion. 
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Cinnamic Acid. C^HsCH = CHCOOH, raists 
in the free state in the hahams of Tolu and Peru, 
in liquid storax, and in ^ni benzoin. AVhen oil 
of cinnamon (see below) is exposed to the air, it 
absorbs oxygen and deposits crj'stals of cinnamic 
acid. Cinnamic acid forms colourless crystals 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and boiling 
water, but sparingly soluble in cold water. It is 
not of any importance in the arts, and is chiefly 
interesting as being the acid corresponding to 
oil of cinnamon. This oil is the aldehyde of 
cinnamic acid, and is represented by the formula 
CisHjCH = CHCOH. Although isomeric with oil 
of cassia, it has a slightly different flavour, and 
is much more expensive. Both of these oils are 
employed in medicine as aromatic stimulants, hut 
chiefly as ideasant adjuncfe to disguise the taste of 
nauseous drugs. From a chemical point of view, 
the cinnamic acid and oil of cinnamon are related 
to Benzoic Acid (q.v.) and Oil of Bitter Almonds 
(q.v.). Benzoic acid is regarded as .CcHjCOOH, 
while the oil of bitter almonds L-, the corresjiondin" 
aldehyde CfiHsCOH. On o.vidation cinnamic acid 
is changed into benzoic acivl. 


CillliaillOll is the aromatic bark of_ certain 
species of the genus Cinuamomum. This "enus 
belongs to the natural order Lauraceio, whicli in- 
cludes a considerable number of species, natives of 

tropical and 
, of subti-opical 

parts of the 
East. Cinna- 
mon has been 
in use fiom the 
remotest anti- 
quity. It is 
mentioned in 
the Old Testa- 
ment, and by 
a name almost 
the same as 
that which it 
still beam in 
most la n- 
guages. The 
finest kind is 
jiroduced by 
Citi uamomuin 
Zcylanicum, or 
the Ceylon cin- 
namou-tree. It 
is still mainly 
derived from 
its native 
island, but was 

iiriroducetl into the West Indias in 17S2, along 
with various other plants of the East, and is now 
cultivated theie to some extent. The tree natur- 
ally attains the height of 20-30 feet, and is .some- 
times It foot in thickness, but the cultivatcil trees 
are not .allowed to grow higher than 10 feet. Its 
bark is of a grayish-brnmi colour, inteni.ally of a 
yellowish red. The leaves are oval, 4-C inches 
long, with a blunt point, and marked with three 
principal nen'C-s. Inoy h.ave the t.aste of cloves. 
The flowers are of a silky gray on the outside, and 
a jMile-yellowish colour internally. The fniit is 
somewhat like an acorn in Rba]>c : it i.s a small 
dmjie, brown wben ripe. There are two se.asons of 
cimiamon-ban'cst in Ceylon, the first commencing 
in April, and the last in November — the former 
being tliat in which the chief croj* is obtained. 
Tiie brttnehes of S-.t years' growtli Iteing cut down, 
the cpidennis is ^craiw'd aw.ay: the bark is then 
ripptsl np Iqugitndinally with a knife, .and gradually 
luo'i-jitHl, till it can lie t.aken off. The slices are 
then vv[«r-ed to the .sun, when, .as it dries, it curls 
r.ji into rjuUh, the Mii.aller <if which arc inserted 
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into the larger, and the whole tied up in bundles of 
about SS lb. each. The avood avhen deprived of its 
bark has no aroma, and is used a-s fuel. Wien the 
hark is first t.aken off it is said to consist of na 
outer portion, which tastes like common hark, and 
an inner and hijrhly aromatic _ portion. In the 
course of drying, tlie oil upon which the aroma and 
ll.avonr depends, is diffused throughout, and the 
quality of the avhole is supposed to depend upon the 
relative quantities of these poitions. Cinnamon is 
ex.amined and arranged according to its quality by 
persons who are obliged for this purpose to taste 
and chew it, although in a short time it produces 
painful effects on their months and tongues. The 
finest cinnamon is yielded by the young branches 
of the tree, especialfy by the numerous .shoots which 
giring up from the stump after a tree has been cut 
down, and which are cut when .about 10 feet long, 
and of the thickness of an ordinary w.alking-stick 
The smell, particularly of the thinnest pieces, is 
delightfully flagrant, and the ta«te pungent and 
aromatic, with a mixture of sweetness and astrin- 
geuey. It is used like other spices by cooks and 
coufeetionei-s, and also in medicine as a toale, 
stomachic, and carminative. The average quantity 
annually imported into London is about uOO,(W 
lb. Its rtrtues depend chiefly upon the e.ssential 
oil which it contains (oil of cinnamon). Oil of 
cassi.a is veiy often substituted for this oil, as c.assia 
is for cinnamon. The root of the cinnamon-lrce 
contains camiihor. The fruit yield.s a concrete oil, 
called cinnamon snet, which is highly fragrant, and 
in Ceylon w.as fonueriy made into candles for the ex- 
clusive use of the king. Cassia (q-x.) is the produce 
of another specie.s of Cinnamomura. — (7. Louremt, 
a native of Cochin-Cliina and Japan, yields a bara 
xvhich is preferred by the Chinese to_ that of C. 
Zcylanicum. A species of cinnamon is found at 
the elevation of 8500 feet in the Sikkim 'Himalays. 

The constituents of cinnamon are a volfttile oil 
(oil of cinnamon ), tannin, starch, mucilage, woody- 
fibre, lesin, colouring matter, and an acid. Ino 
oil of cinnamon is generally prepared in Ceylon bv 
grinding tlie waste pieces of cinnamon broken oil 
in packing, soaking them in sea- water for two or 
three days, and then distilling. Two oils pass oyer, 
one lighter, the other lieavier than water. Oil o* 
cinnamon v.aries in colour from yellow to cheny- 
red, the yellow variety being considcied the best, 
and is most highly ^teemed. Oil of annamon 
leaf is prepared from the leavqs in Ceylon by n 
similar ])roc&s,s, nnd i.s met with in commcicc uiiuer 
the n.ame of clove oil, xvhich it much reseinhles in 
odour. Cijinamon wafer is obtained by ntming 
xvater to cinnamon, and distilling a largo qnnntitx, 
or by diffusing the oil of cinnatiion through water 
by the aid of sugar or carbonate of ningncsia 
Spirit of cinnamon is procured by acting tqjpn 
cinn.amon xvith sjiirit of wine nnd xvater, anti lus- 
tilling; and finctnre of cinnamon, .l>y ■‘''’‘''3.*?^ 
ciminmon in sjurit of xviiie, .and straining, tbe 
iiiedicinal properties of cinnamon, and its jirepara- 
tion, _nrc aromatic and caniiinativ_e,_ and it is_w;rvity- 
able in c,a.ses of nan.sea nnd vomiting, and in ca-se- 
of flatulence and spasmodic states of the slouiac 
and alimentary canal. _ • , 

The genuine Cevhm species of cinnainon , 
cultivated in Guiana, St Vincent, the Cape ' c'n 
l“laiid«, Brazil, Mauritius, Pondiclieiry, tina 
loujie, nnd Javiu It vichls the best bark 
gromi on a sandy soil. The name ,<'””'‘'',''"'”,.1 
from the Hebrew gi'iiiidiiiyn, akin to qcinC/t, a rc < 
or cane,’ , , 

Ciliiiamon-.sfonc. a precious stone, of "hi^ 
tlie finer specimens are liighly c“tcemcil : it 
reg.ardisl a*- a varietv of Ganiet' (q.v.). ,1 

x'arici from hyacinth red to orange yellow ; (u 
xvlien pure it is trniisji.arent. It is comjK’-e 
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essentially of silica, alumina, and lime. It is 
found chiefly in Ceylon. 

Cinnyris. See Sun-bieds. 

Cinq-Mars, Henei Coiffiee de Ruze, 
Maequis de, an ill-fated favourite of Louis XIII., 
was the second son of the Marquis d’EflSat, 
Marshal of France, and was horn in 1620. "While 
yet a hoy he was placed at court by Cardinal 
Richelieu, and here his handsome figure and 
fascinating manners soon secured him the warm 
affection of the royal household. At nineteen he 
was chief-equerry to the king, hut his ambition 
could not brook the delay of waiting for the 
further stages of the most rapid promotion, hut 
already in his dreams he was a duke and peer of 
France, and husband of the Princess Maria of 
Gonza^a. Finding his ambitious projects merely 
derided by Richelieu, he joined with the king’s 
brother, Duke Gaston of Orleans, in a plot to 
murder the gi’eat eardinal. With this was com- 
bined a wider plot with Spain for the destruction 
of the cardinars power by arms. The conspiracy 
was discovered, and Cinq-Mars, with his friend De 
Thou, was executed at Lyons, 12th September 1642, 
His story was woven by De Vigny into the well- 
known romance Cinq-Mars (1826). 

Ciliqu<5 Cento ( Ital. , ‘ fi ve hundred ; ’ but really 
a contraction for ‘one thousand five hundred’) is 
a eurrent term for the style alike in art and in 
literatiire which arose in Italy about or after the 
year 1500, and which therefore belongs mainly to 
the 16th century. It is characterised by the 
revival of classical taste in all departments of 
culture, and is frequently used in the same sense as 
the word renaissance, especially as applied to 
decoration. Among the great cinqiieccntisti in 
art are Michael Angelo, R^ham, Correggio, 
Titian, Leonardo da Vinci,’ and Benvenuto Cellini ; 
in poetry the notahler names are those of Berai, 
Ariosto, and Tasso. See Italy, Italian Aechi- 
tectuee. Renaissance. 

Cinquefoil, a common hearing in Heraldry, 
representing a flower with five petals borne full- 
faced and without a stalk. If pierced — i.e. per- 
forated in the centre, it should he so blazoned. 




Cinquefoil : 
in Heraldry. 


Cinquefoil : 
in Architecture. 


Gules, a cinquefoil pierced ermine, was the coat of 
the old earls of Leicester ; and gules, three cinque- 
foils argent (sometimes ermine), that of the house 
of Hamilton in Scotland.— -Cinquefoil, in Archi- 
tecture, is an ornamental foliation in five compart- 
ments, used in the traceiy of windows, panellings, 
and the like. The cinquefoil is often represented 
in a circular form, the spaces between points or 
cusps representing the five leaves, as in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

Cinquefoil, in Botanj^ See Potentilla. 

Cinqiie Ports. The five great ports on the 
coast of Kent and Sussex lying opposite to France 
— Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romnejy and Hastings 
— were of considerable importance during the 
Anglo-Saxon period ; and, in a charter of Edward I. 
we find reference to a previous document granted 
them by Edward the Confessor. But it was sub- 
sequent to the battle of Hastings that the Con- 
queror, in order that he might -vHeld the resources 
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of the seaports with greater vigour, constituted 
this whole line of coast into a jurisdiction entirely 
separate from the counties of Kent and Sussex, and 
erected it into a sort of county palatine, under a 
warden or guardian, the seat of whose administra- 
tion was in Dover Castle. The warden, wliose 
office corresponded to that of the ancient (lount of 
the Saxon coast ( Comes littoris Saxonici), exercised 
juiTsdiction, civil, military, and naval, uniting in 
his single person the functions of sheriff, custos 
rotnlorum, lord-lieutenant, and admiral. Privileges 
equal to those originally bestowed on the Cinque 
Ports were subsequently extended to the so-called 
ancient towns of Winchelsea and Rye ; and all the 
seven municipal towns except AYinchelsea had 
subordinate ports and toiras attached to them, 
which were called limbs or members. In place of 
the Saxon terms of aldermen and freemen, those of 
jurats and barons were introduced, and the latter 
term has always been applied to the representatives 
of the Cinque Ports in parliament. Their chief 
function in early times was to furnish such ship- 
ping as was required for the purposes of the state, 
the crown having possessed no permanent navy 
m-evious to the reign of Hemy VII. In the time of 
Edward I. they were hound to provide no less than 
I fifty-seven ships, fully equipped and manned at 
their own cost ; though tlie weight of this heavj' 
burden was somewh.at lessened by the provision that 
the period of gratuitous service shoulcl he limited to 
fifteen days. The ports, moreover, en j oyed in return 
for their services many privileges, such as exemp- 
tion from tax and tallage, the right to make their 
own bylaws, &c. In consequence of the warlike 
navy which they were thus compelled to maintain, 
the Cinque Ports became so confident and audacious 
as not onlj' to undertake piratical expeditions, but 
even to make war and form confederacies as in- 
dependent states. Previous to the Revolution of 
1688, the lord-wardens nominated one and some- 
times both of the parliamentary representatives for 
each of the Cinque Ports ; but in 1689 an act was 
passed to ‘ declare the right .and freedom of election 
of niembei's to seiwe in parliirment for the Cinque 
Ports.’ The Acts of 1832 and 1885 reduced the num- 
ber of members sent to parliament by the Cinque 
Ports from sixteen to tbree, and the Municipal 
Refonn Act has broken up the ancient organisation 
of the ports, and assimilated their internal arrange- 
ments to those of other English municipalities. 
The ancient courts of Shejrway, Brotherliood, and 
Guestling are still occasionally held, but their 
powere scarcely extend beyond m.atters of form. 
The lord-warden’s jurisdiction, in relation to civil 
suits and proceedings, was abolished in 1835 ; but 
he still presides in the court of Shepwaj', and 
appoints the justices of peace within the juris- 
diction of the Cinque Ports. His official residence 
is "Walmer Castle, near Deal, a stntcture of Henrj' 
VIIl.’s time; and here, as warden, the Duke of 
AVellington lived every autumn from 1829 till his 
death at it in 1852. See Montagu Burrows, 
Cinque Ports (1888). 

Cilltrn, a small hut picturesquely situated 
town in Portugal, in the province of Esti'emadura, 
17 miles IVN W. of Lisbon, with a population of 
5500. It stands on the deelivitj- of the Serra de 
Cintra, and is surrounded by countiy residences. 
There is a palace at Cintra, a strange mixture of 
Moorish and Christian architecture, anciently 
occupied by tlie Moorish kings, and subsequently a 
favourite summer-resort of the Christian monarchs. 
On another hill-top stands La Penna, once a con- 
vent, now also a residence of the kings of Portugal. 
In the neighbourhood is the Cork Convent, which 
derives its name from the cells — ^rvhich are cut out 
of the rock — being lined ■\rith cork to prevent 
damp. Cintra is liistorically remarkable for the 
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Convention signet! here, August 22, ISOS, between 
the English and French, by which the latter agreed 
to evacuate Portugal, on condition of not being 
treated as pri‘=oners of war, but landed on the 
coa'-t of France, retaining their arms and efrects. 
This convention excited the greatest public indig- 
nation both in the PeninsuTa and in England; 
and the British ininistiy were obliged to have the 
generals who signed, the convention tried by a 
court-martial, which, however, resulted in their 
acquittal. 

Ciotat. L.t, a town in the French depaitment 
of Bouches-du-Bhone, on a bay in the Mediter- 
ranean, 2.3 miles SE. of Mai-seilles by rail. It has 
a good and commodious harbour, the extensive 
workshops of the Mes'^agerics Maritimes Company, 
and a gi'eat coral fishery. Pop. 8901. 

Cipher. See CnYrTOGRAPiiv and JIoxogr.yji. 

Cipriani, Glvjibattista, histoiy-paihter and 
<lesigner, was bom at Florence in 1727, of .an old 
Pistoja family. He received some instruction from 
an English painter, Heckford, who had settled 
at Florence, .and he studied for three ye.ars in 
Rome. In 1755 he was induced by Sir William 
Chambers and M’ilton the sculjitor to settle in 
London, nhere his graceful dr.awings, which were 
reproduced by the graver of B.artolozzi, gained 
great popularity, .and exercised a favourable influ- 
ence upon the English school of figuie-paintei-s. 
He was a member of tlie St Mai tins Lane 
-Veademy, and in 17GS was elected a foundation 
member of the Royal Academy, to ivhose exhibi- 
tions he contributed till 1779, and whose diploma 
he designed in 1708. His pictures, of which .«ome 
are preserved at Houghton, are less successful than 
his designs, being feeble, poor in colour, and with 
little expression. As an etcher ho is known by a 
few plates in Hollis’s Memoirs. He married in 
1701 an English lady of foituno, and died at 
Hammei-smith, 14th December 1785. 

Circa*a, a small and unimportant but avidcly 
distributed gemis of natlier pretty little On.agi-a- 
ceous _ herbs. C. Inletiana, frequent in shady 
situ.atioiis, bears the name of Enchanter’s Eight- 
shade, and in Germany Hexenkraut (Witches’ 
Herb). The origin of these names is not c.a.sily 
explained, as tlie plant pos^e'ses no remarkable 
properties, being merely ,a little astringent. 

CircaTvs. Tnn Eoln’ln:I!^- (SarJnir, ‘a govern- 
ment ’ ), is the historic.al name for an Indian terri- 
tory lying along the co<a.st of the Bay of Bengtil, 
from 18 to 100 miles wide, with an area of 17,000 
milc'. It nearly corresponds with the present 
Madras districts of G.anjam, Viragapatam, Goda- 
vai i,_ Kistna, and parts of Xcllorc and Kanuil. 
In 1757 the Circ.ar.-, wore ceded to the Fiench Itv 
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court in 1700 granted the Circ.ars to the East Indi.a 
Company ; but not till 1823 did they become really 
a British posscs-ion. 

Circassiia. a ten-itmy on both .sides of the 
western Cauca-sus. Bee Caucasu.?. 

Circa.sslaii.t. in the wide sense of the tcmi, is 
the name given to all the formerly independent 
tribes of the C.auc.'isus; in a nanower sense, it 
denotes the tribes (called by them«clvc.s Adiijhf, 
by the Turks and Russians, 7'c/icr/.csscs) who" in- 
habited the noith-westcrn wing of the Cauc.asus, 
with a govornmont half ji.atriarrh.al and feudal, and 
hall constiuilion.al. In 1S5S-G5. inther th.an sub. 
nut to Russian govcniment, nearly the whole n.ation 
oi fiitcen tribes, to the nunilK'r of nenrlv half a 
milliou per-ous, left their wmntrj- for the ’rnrki-h 
jios-c-sions in A^ia Minor, or ‘the monnt.ainous 
p.\r;s of Bulg.aii.a, carrying vjth them their in- 


subordinate spirit and marauding habits, which 
added to the liorror of the Bulgarian massacres of 
1876 and 1877. 

The Circ.assiau nobles are principally Moham- 
medans, whilst the great mass of the people pro- 
fess a conaipt Christianity, wliicli shows strange 
sun'ivals of earlier heatheiiLsm in its sacrifices and 
sacred trees, joined to the celebration of Easter, 
the sign of the cross, and processions with lights. 
The Circassians are proverbially handsome— for 
generations their daughters have adorned the 
harems of the wealthj- Turks ; they are also strong, 
active, brave, and temperate. As a nation they 
made their firot Iiistoric.al appe.arance during the 
middle ages. They are, hoivever, chiefly known 
through their long straggles to maintain their 
independence against the aggression of Russia. 
See article Caucasus, and Erue«t Cliantre’s mag- 
nificent work, Ecchcrchcs anthropologiqncs dans It 
Caiieasc (5 vols. folio, Paris-Lyons, 1885-87). The 
first volume contains an exliaustive bibliography ; 
the fifth is devoted to a detailed acemmt of tlie 
peoples of the Caucasus as they now exist. 

Civee, a sorceress of ancient Greek story, 
described in the Oibjsscy as ‘fair-haired, a clever 
goddess, possessing liunian speech,’ sister of ‘.all- 
wise yE.aetes,’ daughter of ‘the Sun, who gives 
light to mortals, and of Perse, wlioni Oce.an begot 
as bis daughter.’ Round her palace in Aicanerc 
numbers of human beings, wboin she bad changed 
into the shapes of wolves and lions by her (lrng< 
and inc.antations. She changed two-aud-twenty of 
the companions of Ulysses into swine ; but that 
hero, having obtained from Merciuy the herb 
Moly, went boldly to the palace of the sorccr^S 
lemained uninjured by her dniK, and inducM her 
to disenchant bis comr.ades. lie lemnined nitli 
her for a year; and when be deji.artcd, she in- 
stracted liiin bow to avoid the dangers which he 
would encounter on bis homeward voyage. Oud 
relates how, when she was jealous of Scylla, wlio^io 
love was sought by Glaucus, she iioured the jiiico 
of poisonousdierbs into that p.aitof the sc.a where 
her rival wa.s accustomed to bathe, ami so changed 
her into a hideous monster. 

Circle, a plane figure bounded by a cuivd 
line called its circmnfcrcncc, which is cvennyhere 
equally distant from a point within it cniled tlic 
centre. The circumference is sometimes it^cji 
c.alled the circle, but in geomctiy tluat tenn i- 
jiroperly applied only’ to the surface or nre.a 
tiounde'd by the curve. Any line drawn tlivougli 
the centre, and terminated by the circumfcrcnrc 
is a diameter, which is therefore bisected in tlic 
centre (see Arc, Chord). In Co-ordinate Geo- 
metry, the ciicle ranks as a curve of tlie second 
order, and belongs to the cl.a.ss of the conic sections. 
It Ls got from the right cone by cutting the cone 
by a plane poiqiendicnlar to its axis. The circle 
may be described mccli.anic.ally vrilli a pair oi 
compasses, fixing one foot in the centre, and frac- 
ing out tlie curve vritb the other held at n liyC” 
di-sLanco. The following arc some of its laadin,. 
properties : 

1. Of all pl.ane fignras having the same pen- 
meter, the circle contains the greatest .arc, a. 

2. ()f all plane curves, the circle alone b.as tiio 

same curvature at every point. . 

Tlie ciicnmfcrencc of a circle lic.ai.s a ccrt.am 
constant ratio to it-i diameter. TJiis enn-'tarn 
ratio, which mathematician.s ti.snally denote I'i 
the Gieek letter w (jicrimeter), has hpen 
niinwl to be .3.141.59, ne.arly, .so that, if the dia- 
meter of a circle is 1 foot, its circuniference i- 
.3-14].'i9 feet; if the diameter is *'^*-’t, tiro cir- 
cumfemicc is 5c<3ri41.'i9 ; and, in gencniL , 
diameter is exj>tc^-ed by 2r (twice the radms), 
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then c (circumference) = 2r X X. Archimedes, in 
his hook Dc Dimcnsione Circuli, showed that the 
ratio is nearly that of 7 to 22. Various closer 
approximations in large numbers were afterwards 
made, as, for instance, the ratio of 1815 to 5702, 
1010 to 3173; or the excellent one of Adrian Metius 
— viz. 113 to 355. Yieta in 1579 showed that if the 
diameter of a circle be 1000, then the circumference 
will be greater than 3141 ’5926535, and less than 
3141 ’5926537. This approximation he made by 
ascertaining the perimeters of the inscribed and 
circumscribed pol3'^gons of 393,216 sides. By in- 
creasing the number of the sides of the polj'gons, 
their perimeters are brought more and more 
nearly mto coincidence with the circumference of 
tlie circle; but tliis operose method was long 
ago siiperaeded by easier modes derived from tbe 
higher mathematics. Suffice it to saj^ that vari- 
ous series were formed expressing its value ; by 
taking more and more of tlie terms of which into 
account, a closer and closer approach to the value 
can be obtained by ordinai’y arithmetic. We sub- 
join some examples : 


(1) ,r = 4 (l 


1_J^ \ 

3 ■'■5 7 "^9 11 ■^13 Ifi'*""/ 

(2)7r = 8(^j-g -f &c.^. 

' where = g and in = gjg. 


(4) = 6 

= 8 


a= 2^ ^ 3- 


12 + 32 -h 52-1- 



Series (3), or one of its modifications, is the 
most expeditious mode yet known of extending 
the approximation to the ratio ir. It has now 
been calculated to 707 places of decimals, and 
verified to over 600. The number ir, though fixed 
in value, cannot be exactly exmessed in figures, 
being Tncommensumblc (q.v.). Finallj’, the multi- 
plier (3 - ’008 - ’000,007) (1 + -5^5) gives a close 
approximation, useful to the practical arithmeti- 
cian. 

4. The area of a circle is equal to tt multiplied 
by the square of the radius {= m~); or to the 

square of the diameter multiplied by i.e. bj’ 

’7854. Archimedes proved this by showing tliat 
the area is equal to that of a triangle whose base 
is the circumference, and perpendicular height the 
radius of the circle. 

5. It follows that different circles are to one 
another as the squares of their radii or diameters, 
and that their circumferences are as the radii or 
diameters. 

The circle is almost alwaj'S emploj’^ed in measur- 
ing or comparing angles, from tlie fact demon- 
strated in Euclid (Book vi. Prop. 33), that angles 
at the centre of a circle are proportional to the 
arcs on which they stand. It follows from this, 
that if circles of the same radii be described from 
the vertices of angles as centres, the arcs inter- 
cepted between tbe sides of the angles are alwaj's 
proportional to the angles. The easiest subdivi- 
sion of a circumference is into six equal parts, 
because then the chord of the ar cs is equal to the 
radius. Divide one of these arcs into sixtj’ equal 
piarts, and we thus obtain the unit of the scxa- 
gcsimal scale, called a degree. Each degree is 
divided into 60 seeonds, and each second into 60 
thirds, and so on. According to this scale, 90° 
represents a right angle ; 180°, two right angles. 


or a semicircle ; and 360°, four right angles, or the 
whole circumference— the unit in the scale being 
the ^Vth of a right angle. As the divisions of the 
angles at the centi-e, effected bj”^ drawing lines 
from the centre to the different points of gi-adua- 
tion of the circumference, are obviously inde- 
pendent of the magnitude of the radius, and there- 
iqre of the circumference, these divisions of the 
circumference of the circle maj*^ be spoken of as 
being actually divisions of angles. By laying a 
graduated circle over an angle, and noticing the 
number of decrees, &c. lying on tbe circumference 
between the Tines including tbe angle, we at once 
know the magnitude of the angle. Suppose the 
lilies to include between them 3 degrees, 45 minutes, 
17i seconds, the angle in this scale would be written 
3° 45' 17". 

The sexagesimal measurement of circumferences 
and angles is the most ancient, and still recom- 
inends itself universally to practical mathema- 
ticians. A second mode was proposed at the 
French Revolution, hut though adopted by La- 
place in the Mieaniqiie Celeste, has long been 
abandoned even in France. By this scale, called 
the centesimal, the right angle is divided into 100 
degi’ees, while each degree is divided into one 
hundred parts, and so on. Such a quantity as 
3° 45' 17" is expressed in this notation by 3’4517, 
the only mark required being tbe decimal point to 
separate the degrees from the parts. Of course, 
in this illustration, 3° means 3 centesimal divisions 
of the right angle, and 45' means 45 centesimal 
minutes, and so on. If we want to translate ordi- 
nary degrees into the centesimal notation, we must 
multiply by 100, and divide by 90. To translate 
minutes in the same way, multiply by 100, and 
divide by 64; and for seconds, multiply by 250, 
and divide by 81. 

There is also a theoretical method of measuring 
angle.s, which, though indispensable in advanced 
trigonometi’y and other branches of analysis, is 
scarcely required in elementary mathematics. For 
the circnlar measure, as it is called, the unit angle 
is thus found : Let POA be an an^le at the centre 
O of a circle, the radius of which is r ; APB a 
semicircle whose arc accordinglj’- = irr ; and let the 
length of the arc AP = a. Then, bj' Euclid, 


angle POA 


2 right angles Trr 


= — ; and .il POA = 


2 right 


344159, &c. • 


Now, supposing a and r to be given, although the 
angle POA vriTl be deter- 
mined, jet its numerical 
value will not be settled 
unless we make some con- 
v’ention as to what angle 
we shall call unity. We 
therefore choose such a 
one as will render the 
preceding equation the 
most simple. It is made 
o 

most simple if we take - 



right angles _ j 
3’14159... 

the numerical value of 


shall then have (denoting 
the angle POA by S) 5 = ". The result of our con- 
vention is, that the numerical value of two right 
angles is ir, instead of 180°, as in the method of 
angular measurement firet alluded to; and the 
unit of angle, instead of being the ninetieth part 

, ... , - 2 right angles „ — o-i,-i .,1, lom 

of a right angle, is — , oro/ 1/ 44 48 ' 

neai’ty. hlaking 0 = 1 in the equation B = ^, we 

have a (or AP) = j’ (or AO), which shows that in 
the circular measure the unit of angle is that angle 
which is subtended bj’ an arc of length equal to 
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radius. Tliu-s the circular measure of 1S0° is ir, 
or 3-14159, &c., 90’ = 4 r, CO’ = 5 tt, 45’ = i tt and 
so on ; and since a- is a fixed numher, any angle is 
thus represented cibsolntcbj, and not .as a part or 
multiple of another angle— i.e. .an abstract ’number 
ivill .as exactly denote an angle as it does the length 
of a line. It ive say d = 3, then in degiees 0 = 3 
X (57’ 17' 45") ; if ^' = i, then ^ x (57° 17' 45") 
se-xagesimally. For the squaring or qu.adrature of 
the circle, see Quabratuki: ; for the circles of the 
■Mihere, see Ar.mill.vry Sphere; see also Mur.vl 

(JIRCEE. 

Circle, JIagic, a sjiace in ivhich sorcerem ivere 
-n-ont to protect tlieinselves from the fury of the 
evil spirits they had raised. This circle was 
nsu.ally formed on a piece of ground about nine 
feet square (in the East seven feet appears to 
have been considered sufficient), in the midst of 
some dark forest, churchyard, v.ault, or other lonely 
and dism.al spot. It w.as' described at midnight in 
certain conditions of the moon and weather. In- 
side the outer circle w.as another somewhat less, in 
the centre of which the sorcerer had his seat. 'Tlie 
spaces between the circles, as well .as between the 
parallel lines which inclosed the larger one, were 
tilled ‘ witli all the holy n.ames of God,’ and a 
variety of other characters sujiposed to he potent 
against the powers of evil. ithout the protection 
of this circle, the magician, it w.-ls believed, would 
have been carried off by the spirits, as he would 
have been had he by chance got out of the 
chai-med space. Anotlier figure which, described 
upon the gi'ound, could bar the jiassage of a demon, 
was the pentagram. Readers of Faust will remeni- 
her its etl'ect ujion Mephistopheles. 

Circles. Stoxe. See Staxding .Stoxes, 
Sto.nehenge, Caller.vish. 

Circuits. See Assize. 

Circular Notes are h.ank-notes specially 
ada])ted for the use of travellers in foreign countries; 
and lieing, in fact, hills pei-sonal to the bearer, they 
arc believed to be more safe as travelling money than 
ordinary notes or coin. Circular notes of the value 
of flO .-Ind upwards are furnished by or through the 
chief b.anking-honses. Along with these notes is 
given .a ‘letter of indic.ation.’ Tliis letter (a 
lithographed form in French) is addressed to foreign 
hankers, requesting them to p.ay the notes pre- 
•sented by the hearer, whom they name, and to aid 
him in any way in their power. On the hack of 
tlie letter there is a long list of foreign hankers, 
extending .all over Europe, any of whom will casli 
one of the circular notes on being presented .and 
indorsed by the he,arcr. In paying tliesc notes the 
money of the country is given .according to the r.ate 
of exchange, and free of any charge for coiiimission. 
For security, the letter and the notes should not he 
carried together, in c.a.sc of their being stolen or lost. 
A emresponding certificate i.ssued by the hankei-s in 
the United States for the use of tr.aVellers, is called 
Letter of Credit. .See CitltniT. 

f’irciilar Ntmilier.snrenumhers whoso powers 
end on the .same figure as they do themselves : 
such are numhers ending in 0, 1,'5, G. 

Circulaling Library. SeeLiRRARv. 

Circulation, in Anatomy and Physiologv, is 
the term uscl to designate the course of the blood 
'H’lu the hc.art to the mo't minute hlood-vcs-,els 
( the Cnjtillaric.,, (1 v.)j mj,] from these h.ack to the 
hc.'irt. 1 osimplirv the cojisMeration of the subject, 
y.c slmll consider— (I.) the General Anatomy, (II.) 
the r mupamtivc Anatomv, (III.) the I’hvsiologv, 
.am! (_I\ . ) the Hi-tory. 

1. _Thc o^ratis of circulation ronsi-t of the hc.art. 
mtenc-.. veins, and caj.illarics, ‘riie course of the 
hhvvi through these organs vvill Iw Iks-i clucid.ated 


by the aid of a diagnam, which is equally .applic.ahle 
for all other mammals .as well as for man, and for 
birds. The dark parts 
of fig. 1 represent the 
course of the impure or 
venous blood, while the 
lighter portions repre- 
sent the course of the 
pure or .arterial blood. 

Two of the four cham- 
bers of the heart ( A and 
C ) receive the inflowing 
blood, and are termed 
the auricles; avhile the 
other two chambers 
(B .and D) drive the 
blood to the lungs and 
to the general system 
respectively, and are 
termed the ventricles. 

The vessels that bring 
blood to the auricles are 
termed veins, and the 
vessels through which the 
blood is driven from the 
ventricles are known as 
Arteries ( q. v. ). M’e will 
now tr<ace the course of 
the blood, as indic.ated 
bv the arrows of the 
diagram, commencing 
with the right auricle, 

A. The right auricle 
contracting upon the 
venous or impure blood 
with which we suppose 
it to be filled, drives tliis Fig. 1.— I)iagr.-un of Cir- 
into tlie right ventricle, cnlating System (from 

B, through .an opening Leunis). 
guarded by a triple (or 

tricuspid ) v.alve, whicli almost entirely prevents the 
regurgitation of the blood from the ventricle into 
the .auricle. The ventricle, B, being now filled, 
contracts, and as the blood cannot return into the 
auricle, it is driven along the dark vessel, ft 
which is the pnlmonai-y .artery, conveying the blood 
to the lungs. At its commehcement it is guarded 
by crescent-shaped (semilunar) valves, which en- 
tirely prevent tlie blood which has once been pro- 
pelled into the jnilmonary artery from re-cnteniji:: 
the ventricle. Tlie pulinonaiy artei-y graduajlv 
divides into smaller and sin.aller bi-anchas, which 
ultimately emerge into c.apillaries freely distrihntctl 
over the interior of the air-cells of the lungs. There 
tlie blood gives oil’ carbonic acid gas, and ahsorly 
oxygen, becoming thereby ‘pure.’ 'The c.apillanes, 

in which the blood is jmrified, grad ii.aljy unite to 

form larger vessels, .and finally the blood is collected 
into the pulmonary veins, which jiour their con- 
tents into the left auricle, C. Thence it is Pro- 
pelled into the left ventricle, D, through an ojjcn- 
inggu.arded by a double (mitinl or bicu.spid ) yalvc, 
wiiicli entirely iirevents the rollux of the blood. 
The left ventricle contracts and drive.s its content'' 
into the large arteiy, c, or Aorta (_q.v.), whica 
by means of its various hranchc.s .supplies the whole 
body with pure blood. From the aorta and iG 
various suhflividing hranches the hjood passes into 
the c.apillaries, .1, II, which occur in every pnG o. 
the sy.stcm. In the.se c.ai)ill.arie.s it jtarf.s with iG 
oxygen to the li«sue,s, anil becomes charged witii 
the wa-sfe carlKinic acid gas. The capillaries unite 
into larger veins, and fhe“e gradually unite to fonit 
two large trunk.s, a, h, the superior and infen'jr 
rewr rnnr, which jiour their contents into the 
right auricle— the point from which we started- 
The diagram al-o .show.s how the venous hhxxl 
the viscera, G, instead of p.as^ing directly into the 
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vena cava, goes through the liver, F, in what is 
known as the hepatic-portal system. 

Before passing to the comparative study of the 
circulation, we must notice a few of the above 

facts in greater detail. 
*' The Heart (q.v.) is 

0 - 7 ^ described in a separate 

Since all the 

•Gir arterial blood leaves 

heart through the 
j eorta, to trace the 

. circulation of the pure 

c- ,Y / blood involves follow- 

l,/ ... I ing file branches of 

^ ' / . that great ve.ssel. For 

N ' this see Aorta. It 

sufficient, without 
\j further anatomical de- 

/ [M tails, to say that the 

^ ® ramifications of the 

arteries distribute the 
Fig. 2. — Theoretical Section arterial blood to the 

of the Human Heart : Capillaries (q.v.) 

/ if the two venal cavce, opening which pervade every 


Fig. 2. — Theoretical Section arteipal blood to the 
of the Human Heart : Capillaries (q.v.) 

/ if the tw'o venal cavai, opening which pervade every 
into (J, the right auricle ; c, the part of the body. It 
tricuspid valve; a, the right ; .alreadv evident 
ventricle, from which proceeds aiieauy eMaent 

the pulmonary artery, dividing that _ the pulmonaiy 
into branches g and i, going to arteries frpin the right 
the right and left lung respeo- ventricle carry impure 
(two^fr ■ ! ■ ■■■ r : blood to the lungs, 

ing inti' :■ . ■■ ■;■ and that pure blood 

the mitral valve ; m, the left returns from the luntrs 
ventricle, from which proceeds ).i,p ipCt «,,, 4 pip ]?„ 
the aorta, whose arch is indi- ™ tue leiC auncie by 
cated by h, and the descend* pulmonary veins, 
ing portion by n, none of its Tlie VCtnSf like the 
hranohes being indtoted in tiiis arteries, are found in 
figure; o, the partition, or 5 cm* 

turn, between the right and left ns Ally eveiy tissue ; 
hearts. they commence in 

minute networks 
which communicate with the capillaries. Branches 
from these networks uniting together, fomi veins, 
which, by joining, increase in size as they pass 
onward towards the heart. If we except certain 
venous structures (called simtses) occurring in the 
interior of the skull, we may divide the veins into 
two sets — the sitperficial or cutatieotis, and the deep 
veins. The deep veins accompany the arteries, and 
are usually inclosed in the same sheath of tissue. 
In the case of the smaller arteries they generally 
exist in pairs, one on each side of the artery, 
while the larger arteries have usually only one 
accompanying vein. The superficial veins occur 
immediatelj'^ beneath the integument; they not 
only return the blood from the skin and adjacent 
structures, but communicate witb the deep veins. 
All tlie veins finally lead by two large trunks, the 
superior and inferior vend cava, into the right 
auricle of the heart. The superior vena cava is 
formed by the union of the veins from the head 
and neck (the jugulars) with those from the arms 
(the suhclavians), while the inferior vena cava 
brings back the blood from the lower extremities, 
the tiunk, and the viscera. 

"We must refer to the article Vein for the struc- 
ture of the walls of this part of the circulatory 
system. There is only one point that imperatively 
requires notice here — viz. that while the arterial 
system presents no valves except at the points 
where the two great trunks leave the heart, the 
veins contain a great number of valves, which are 
formed by a doubling of their lining membrane, 
and resemble pocket-Tike folds or pouches, which 
allow the blood free passage towarcV the heart, but 
prevent its reflux. TTie veins are much less elastic 
than the arteries, and their total capacity is much 
greater. 

There is one part of the venous circulation which, 
fi-om its great importance, requires special notice 


— viz._ that of the spleen, pancreas, stomach, and 
intestinal canal. The. blood supplied to these 
organs by tlie cccliac and the two mesenteric 
arteries is not returned ditectly to the inferior 
vena cava, but passes by several veins into one 
large vessel — the poital vein, which enters tlie 
liver, and breaks up into a capillaiy network. 
There the blood undergoes important changes 
associated with the bile-secreting and glj'cogen- 
formiiig functions of the liver. The blood, enter- 
ing the liver from two sources, from the portal 
vein and from the hepatic artery, leaves it by the 
hepatic veins, which join the inferior vena cava. 
It is also important to notice the entirely distinct 
set of vessels known as lymphatics, which conduct 
the products of digestion into the veins (see 
Lyiirh). 

The above-described double circulation (through 
the Inngs and through the body) is exhibited by 
the blood from the tinie of birth during the whole 
period of life. The circulation of the blood, how- 
ever, begins before birtli — indeed, at a very early 
period of intra-uterine or fcetal existence ; and 
the circumstance that before birth the lungs do 
not act as organs of respiration induces a very 
important modification in the course of the blood 
in fcetal life which will he described under Fcetus. 

II. Comparative.— -T • ’ ■ in man, 

as above described, mr , highest 

development, difi'ering' but slightly from that of 
other mammals, or that of birds. It is convenient 
now to begin at the other end, and to note briefly 
the salient steps of progre.ss in the gradual evolu- 
tion of the system tbrongbont the animal series. 
In the unicellular animals the movement of tlie 
protoplasm and the special activity of ‘ contractile 
vacuoles,’ represent, to some extent at least, a 
circulatory function before the appearance of any 
system. The canals which so completely irrigate 
a sponge, likewise illustrate in low expression a cir- 
cuhatoiy system not yet separated off from the others. 
In Coelenterates, too, the system is still unseparated : 
‘gastro- vascular’ prolongations of the alimentary 
cavity penetrate the body, as may be very well 
seen in the disc of a common jelly-fish. In the 
lower worm-types also, wheie no distinct body- 
cavity is yet developed, the nutritive fluid simply 
diffuses through the body, and no vascular system 
is differentiated. But in higher woims there is 
generally a hody-cavity, and with it the gradual 
appearance of a definite vascular system. In some 
we simply find a fluid moving in the body-cavity, 
occasionally clear, usually with coiqrascles ; :n 
others, portions of the hody-cavity are separated 
off as blood-spaces, or eventually as blood-vessels ; 
these may^ remain in connection with the general 
cavity, or may at length form a closed system. 
The manifold worm-types afford abundant illustra- 
tion’ of all the stages in this differentiation. In 
the bristle-footed worms ( Cbretopods, q.v.), and 
in some others, tiie peifecting of tlie blood-driving 
mechanism may be instractively ti-aced. Often a 
dorsal vessel is diffusely contractile, less frequently 
the ventral ; or there may be contractile connecting 
loops between dorsal and ventral vessels, as in the 
earthworm ; or lastly, a special region in the 
dorsal vessel may become tlie main seat of tlie 
vascular contractility. Such a dorsal heart is 
found from this point onwards throughout the 
Arthropods and Molluscs. (The well-developed 
and veiy difficult vascular system of Ecbinodemis, 
wliicli co-exists with an abundant body-cavity 
fluid witb relativelj' few corpuscles, has no' special 
interest for this general survey. ) In crastaceans, the 
doreal heart, usually inclosed in a special space or 
‘pericardial .sinus,’ drives blood by more or less 
well-developed arteries through the body. The 
rest of the system is best described as lacunar. 
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The venous blood passes along body-cavity spaces 
to the gills for purification, thence returns to the 
pericardial sinus, and entering the heart is redis- 
tributed. In insects a chanibered dorsal heart, 
inclosed in a sinus as before, drives the blood 
fonvard, but as one would expect fi-om the very 
cflicient respiratoiy apparatus, the general vas- 
cular system is but slightly differentiated. The 
blood, 'purified by diffusion from the even'M’here 
present air-tubes,* jiasses back by venous channels 
into the sides of the pericardium and heart. In 
myriapods, scorpions, and king-crab, the system 
is more definitely developed, but illustrates 
no new advance except that of more complete 
establishment and wider extension of vessels. In 
molluscs, however, some jirogress is observable. 
E.xcept in the Elephants’ Tooth Shell (Dentalium), 
a heart is present, and the arterial sy.stem is often 
veiy well developed, even to the extent of capil- 
laries in some cuttle-fishes and snails. Usually, 
liowevcr, the venous blood travels along lacnnaj, 
though gradual transitions occur between these 
and true veins. The blood purified in the gills or 
pulmonaiy chamber passes back into a special 
jiortion of the body-cavity — the pericardium, and 
thence into the heart. In certain worm-types, 
several contractile lateral vessels may often be 
observed to enter the dorsal vessel ; in the Pearly 
Kautilus, wliich has four gills, four efferent vessels 
dilating into four indistinct auricles, enter the 
median dorsal heart or ventricle ; in almost all 
bivalves the entrant dilatations or amides are 
reduced to two, one on each side ; while in most 
Gasteroimds and Pteropods the specialisation has 
gone further, and the heart consists of a single 
auricle and a thicker muscular ventricle. The 
latter drives the blood through the body by a single 
or double aorta. 

Passing now with equal brevity through the 
vertebrate scries, we notice first that the heart 
arises as a dilatation no longer of a doisal, but of a 
ventral VC.SS 0 I. Up to and including amphibians, 
the heart begins as a specialisation of the ‘sub- 
intcstinal vein ’ in the throat region ; in most, if not 
all higher vertebrates, it arises from the fusion of 
two vessels. It always lies in a pericardial sac. 

_ ( 1 ) Among the degenerate Tunicata theie is con- 
siderable variety in the vascular system. In one 
case no heart is present ; in several there arc no 
definite vessels or blood-corpuscles. The main point, 
however. Is that in most cases a tubular ventral 
heart drives blood to the i-c.'i)iratory pharynx. In 
all cases where the heart has been observed, the 
direction of its beats ha.s been seen to undergo 
leversal at regular short intervals, a phenomenon 
which has also been noticed as a rarity in certain 
worm-types. 

(2) The vascular sy.stem of the laucolet or 
amphioxus is of a peculiarly diffuse and undifl'er- 
cntiated nature. It has in one sense no heart, 
in another sen'O many ; for while there is no main 
centie of contractility, there arc small pulsating 
dilatations at the_ bases of the vessels pas-ing 
to the gill-slits, while the portal vein and ventral 
vessel intheanteriorpliarj ngu.al legion arc botlisaid 
to be contractile. In general course, the circulation 
is like that of ,a fish ; the blood passes from ventral 
^^■ssel to iTspiratorv regdon, thence to dorsal aorta, 
thence to body, thence by united sub-intc-stinal 
veins to the liver c.tcuiii, and thence to the ventral 
sessol from which it started. 

(h) In the l’ound Mouths { Cyclostomata) the 
typical fisli-circulation is e't.ablisbcd. Tlic mns. 
ciilar ventricle drives the blood by a ventral 
vesstd {‘ventnd aorta’) to the gill-sacs; thence 
the jasrified blood is gathered into efferent don-nl 
\essel». uhich form in uniting the ‘doisal aorta.’ 
The latter give-' off branches to the greater jiart 


of the body, the head-region being directly 
supplied from the anterior efferent branchials. 
The blood returns from the anterior and posterior 
regions into a uniting vessel behind the lieart 
(‘the mills vcnosiis’), thence into the receiving 
auricle, and from that to the muscular ventricle. 

(4) It is enough after the above to notice in 
regard to the fishes proper, that u-ith the excep- 
tion of the double-breathing mud-fish (Dipnoi), 
the lieart never contains anything but impure 
blood, that it drives this wholly to the respira- 
torj' organs, and is in no direct degi'ce ‘systemic.’ 
The ‘ doi-sal aorta ’ supplying most of the body is 
formed from the union of efferent branclii'als, 
and does not arise, as in higher vertebrates, from 
the heart. It is important to notice that the 
five or so arches which spring from the ventral 
aorta are almost all quite alike, and ari=e 
(except in Dipnoi) at slight intervals from one 
another. A great part of the diflerentiation 
in higher vertebrates obrtously concerns these 
aortic arches, whicll are seen in Cyclostoniata 
and fishes in primitive unifonuity, but become 
modified in higher \vertebrates into the caro- 
tids, sub-clavians, aottic arches, and pulmonaiy 
.arteries. The heart ol\a fish consists 01 the shivs 
i'ciiosiis or general junraion, running transversely 
behind tlie heart (pMsisting hence onwards, 
except in adult birds land mammals), of the 
auricle and ventricle, ai\d except in Teleostei 
of .a specialised contractile portion of the latter 



Fig. 3. — Arteri.al System 
of Fish : 

n, lioart ; c niiil o', anterior .and 
rwrstcrior c.anlinal vcina ; c, 
bnincriinl arteries ; It, c-niil- 
l.arics of tlie brancliial \rs- 
scls; t, brancliial veins; cr, 
lic.ad circle; cn, carotids; 
HA, root of the aorta ; A, 
dorB.aI aorta ; E, artery to 
viscera (co'liaeo-incscntcric); 

renal arteries. (.\fter 
Wiiderslieim.) 


Fig. 4.— Arterial System 
of Amphibian : 

«, right auricle; Icriaurlrl? ; 
f, Aciitricic; ca, conus artfr* 
iosus; c, leirotid artcre-i, 
on, aortic arches ; «a, uor-al 
aorta ; j-o, indinon.ar3* arterj' ; 
nr, pnlinonary vein : ra ro 
ceives venons blix“l frwa 
biKly; both the puinienisri 
arteries enter la. (AI'C" 
Kuhn.) 


known a.s the conns arteriosus. A dilatation 
of the beginning of the ventral aort.a i- <>>=• 
tiiigiiisbcd us the hitlhits arteriosus. _ In n'gard to 
tlie general system, it is worth noticing that in 
fiehe-i (u-s in ’nm])hihiaiis and all reptiles cxcep 
Cheloniuiis) there is a i-enal ])oit.al, a.s well ns an 
hepatic iKirtal sy.stem. '\'(>iiis from the caudal 
region of the fish come into the samp lelatinns tutu 
the kidney.s as the portal veins do in regirrd t'j. 
liver. The hepatic veins returning from their' tv 
do not unite with the other jiO'teiaor veins, mu 
enter the .v/hkv vciiosus indciiendontly. Thus ii-lits 
have no inferior rena cava, {‘Ifr) The Dipnoi afc 
interesting as leading on to ami>liibians. 
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heart receives pure as well as impure blood, drives 
blood to lungs in addition to wHs, is in part 
systemic ( driving pure blood in Protopterus and 
Lepidosiren tlirougli the first two pairs of arches), 
has the roots of the aortic arches close together, 
and is practically three-chambered. In these 
respects it reaches forward to the condition seen 
in those amphibians which retain then- gills. 

(5) The heart of amphibians is three-chambered, 
a right auricle receiving impure blood from the 
body, a left auricle receiving purified blood from 
the lungs or from the lungs and gills, a single 
ventricle which drives the blood, mingling less 
than might be supposed, to head or body or 
respiratory organs. In some cases, as one would 
expect, the partition between right and left auricle 
is imperfect. In the tadpoles at the fish-like stage 
there are four aortic arches, of which the first three 
supply gills. Where gills persist, such supply is 
always of course in some degree maintained. In 
such a metamorphosis as that of the frog, where all 
trace of gills is lost, the firat branchial arch becomes 
the ca 2 -otid; the second is the systemic, which 
forms, by uniting with its fellow, the dorsal aorta ; 
the thircl dwindles away ; the fourth supplies the 
lungs. The same is generally tnie of the higher 
vertebrates, except that it is usually the third 
branchial which forms the pulmonary artorj'. An 
inferior vena cava is definitely established in amphi- 
bians ; there is a renal portal as well as an hepatic 
portal system ; special lymph hearts are sometimes 
present connecting the lymph system with the 
vascular. 

(6) Among the reptiles, the differentiation of 
tlie heart goes a step further. In Clielonians, Lacer- 
tilia, and Ophidia, a strong muscular ridge foims 
an incomplete partition, dividing the ventricle into 
a right portion containing purely venous blood. 



Fig. 5. — Circulation of a Keptile (Tortoise): 
ra, right auricle ; la, left auricle; rr, right (venous) portion of 
ventricle; Iv, left (arterial) portion of ventricle; loo, left 

( venous) aortic arch; pa, pulinonarj’arter3';nio, right (arterial) 

aortic arch ; rs, Is, branches to fore-limbs ; cc, carotids; jn’, 
pulmonarj* veins ; sit, superior vena; cava; ; ivc, inferior vena 
cam ; ao, dorsal aorta ; cccl, cceliac artery to viscera. (After 
Jlnhn.) 

and a left portion containing mixed and arterial 
blood. The pulmonaiy arterj' rising from the right 
cavity takes purelv venous blood to the lungs ; of 
the two aortic arches rising from the left cavity, 
the left aorta contains more venous than arterial 
blood, the right aorta more arterial than venous. 
In Crocodilia, however, there is a complete septum 


in the ventricle, and thus for the first time a four- 
chambered heart, though it is not certain that the 
division is exactly comparable to that of birds and 
mammals. Prom the right or venous ventricle rise 
the pulmonaiy artery and left aortic arch ( taking 
venous, not mixed, blood to the viscera) ; from the 
left or arterial ventricle rises the right aorta, with 
pure blood to the greater part of the body. Thougli 
the division of arterial and venous chambers brings 
the crocodilian heart to the bird or mammal level, 
there are two aortic’arches, one venous, the other 
arterial, which unite as usual, and also communicate 
by a foramen at their roots. In all reptiles there 
are two superior veme cava;, an inferior vena cava 
fonned from the union of the two efferent renals, 
and a renal portal system except in Cheloiria. In 
birds and mammals a single aortic arch fonns the 
dorsal aorta, not two or more as in reptiles. In birds 
tbe aorta goes to the right, in mammals to the left, 
but except in this variation and in the stnicture of 
the Heart (q.v.), the circulation in Birds (q.v.) and 
mammals {sxipra) is practically identical. 

III. Physiology. — The most impoitant conditions 
of circulatory function are ( 1 ) a general constancy 
and rapidity of flow, and (2) a power of adapting 
this to special needs. The conditions of the former 
are mainly mechanical and physical — those of the 
latter depend upon the nervous system. 

(1) The Mechanism of Circulation chiefly depends 
upon the rhythmic contractility of the heart, the 
elasticitj: of the vessels, and the friction in the 
small arteries and capUlaries. The heart is a 
inuseular pump contracting under the influence of 
its automatic nervous mechanism, hut also respond- 
ing in the nature of its beat to the conditions of 
the body. The human heart usually beats about 
seventy-two times a minute, and in the eight- 
tenths' of a second occupied by eacli heat, three 
distinct events occur — the contraction (systole) of 
the ventricles, a ‘passive interval’ of relaxation 
(diastole) of both auricles and ventricles, and the 
decidedly' briefer contraction of the auricles. The 
pumping action of the heart is thus obviously' an 
intermittent force which drives the blood through 
the closed series of elastic tubes formed by' the 
blood-vessels. To the latter attention must now 
be directed. 

The arteries are sniTounded by' muscular tissue, 
and are contractile as well as highly elastic. As 
they' break up into brandies from the aorta to the 
capillaries, the capacity for holding blood is con- 
tinually' increasing. The flow of blood within 
them, though continuous, comes in gushes cone- 
.sponding to the heart-beats. The velocity of the 
stream is gi-eatest the nearer the heart. The veins 
are much less elastic than the arteries, and have a 
much greater total capacity for holding blood. As 
they unite from the capillaries to the venm cavre, 
tlie'total capacity' is continually' diminishing. Tlie 
flow of blood within them is continuous, but with 
relatively' little force and small velocity’. The 
cajiillaries have a veiy small calibre, but are both 
elastic and contractile. They' are pemieable by 
fluids, and also allow the corpuscles to pass through 
their walls. The velocity of the flow is here at its 
minimum. The resistance to the flow of blood, 
due to the friction of these minute passages, works 
back along the arterial .system to the heart, and is 
one of the most important factore in determining 
the nature of the circulation. 

To return now to the actual mechanism, it is 
only' necessary to note (n) that the whole system is 
always over-filled with blood, which consequently 
causes a pressure on the walls; (b) that the cause of 
the circulation is the difierence of pressure between 
the blood in the aorta and pulmonarv arteries on 
the one hand and the vena; cava? and pulmonary- 
veins on the other; (c) that this difierence of 
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pressure is dxic to the co:itraction of the heart ; anil 
[(I) that the interrupted current, which would natur- 
ally arise from the inteniiittent action of the heart, 
becomes continuous because of the rapidity of the 
heats, the resistance in the small arteries and capil- 
laries, and the elasticity of the arterial walls. 

(2) T/ic Control of the Circulation. — ^The pheno- 
mena referred to above are mainly physical and 
mechanical, and in their essential features can be 
readily reproduced on a model. But in a complex 
living organism there is a constant necessity for 
modifiability. The organs vary in their require- 
ments, and the extermd conditions are frequently 
changing. Modifications in the circulation are 
brouglit about by changes in the heart’s beat, and 
in the calibre and resistance of the small arteries. 
Both these changes are under the direct control of 
the Nervous System (q.v.). Modifications of less 
importance also occur in the capillars’ resistance 
and in the total quantity of blood ; hut the 
important point is simplj' the general fact that the 
requirements of the organism are met hy_ the 
dominion of the nervous system over the circu- 
lation. 

IV. History. — Aristotle and the ancients thought 
of the heart as a blood-fountain, but had no con- 
ception of circulation. Galen (131-201 ) disproved 
the prevalent notion that the arteries containpd 
air, Calvin’s contemporary Seiwetus demonstrated 
the pulmonary circulation, and various physiolo- 
gists had a distinct notion of the centrifugal flow. 
In 1028 ^11^1)1 Harvey published \m Excrcitatio 
Anatomica dc Motii Cordis ct Sanguinis in Ani- 
malibiis, in wliich his discover}’ of the real nature 
of the circulation was expounded. Soon after, the 
use of the microscope revealed to Malpighi ( 1661 ) 
and Leeuwenhoek (1674) what Harvey had been 
unable to trace — the capillaiy connection between 
arteries and veins. Since those days the detailed 
problems of circulation, the hydi-auiic mechanism, 
tlie action of the heart and its valves, and the 
nervous control have been worked at by many of 
the greatest physiologists. 

Sec AoiiT.i, Blood, HE.\iiT, Vein, Arc. ; the plysio- 
losiKil text-books of Foster, Hermann, H«xle 5 ’, Landois, 
Stirling, &C., for Imnian circulation; works on comp.ara- 
tive anatomy (JefTrey Bell, Claus, Gegenbaur, Huxley, 
Wiedersbeim, &c.), for the gradual evolution of the 
system ; V'Ulis's William llarrci/, tor the earlier notions 
on the subject. 

Circulation of Sap. See Plaxt, Sap, 
Vegktadle rnysioLooy. 

Circumcision (Lat., ‘a cutting round’), the 
cutting of! the foreskin, a rite widely diflused 
among ancient and modem nations. Three thou- 
.s,nud years before C'lirist it was familiar to the 
Egyptians, who circumcised boys between tlie 
sixth and fourteenth year, though it is not certain 
whether B was extended to .all males, or confined 
to the jiriestly c.aste and otliers who were connected 
in .‘■ome special w.ay with the religioii.s mysteries. 
Tlie ceremony is clearly portrayed on a temple at 
Kamak, in a drawing'copicd W Ehors, who adds 
that niost of the m.ale mummies which have lieen 
examined arc found to have been circumcised. 
•Sayre (Jlihlcrt I.rrturcs, p. S3) nllirm.s on pre- 
carious grounds that circumcision was known to 
the IJabyJonians. In any case it wa.s not generally 
praetiseil by them. It was known to the Colchians, 
to some at Icart of the Phcrnicians (compare Erck. 
xxviii. 10 with Herodot. ii. 104 ), and apparently also 
fo the Edomites, .Ammonites, ami Mo.ahites (see 
.Terrill, i.s. C.'., 26). I'lirther, it appc.ars among 
Kaibn-, among many negro tribe's, among Mexicans, 
Indians of Bquth .Vmerira, and among tlie islanders 
of the I’acific Ocean. Im original significance is 
uncertain, and jvi-dbly it may have arisen from 
ditrcrcnt motives in difrcreiit places, fs.anitary 


reasons, considering the primitive nature of the 
nations in which it is found, are out of the question, 
and of other theories which have been advanced 
two only are plausible. It may have served like 
the tattoo to mark and stamp the circumcised 
person as .a member of the tribe, and qualified fo 
take part in its sacred rites, or, wliich is much more 
likely, it may have had a sacrificial character, the 
object being to propitiate the god or spirit by 
blood, and induce him to spare the, life. The 
former theoiy is illustrated and defended by Stade 
{Gesch. dcs Volkcs Israel, i. p. 423), the_ latter hy 
Rcville {Eclig. dcs Pcuplcs non-civilis6s, ii. p. 2.j.i). 
Stade’s view finds some support in Ezek. xxviii. 

10, xx.xi. 18, when he who dies uncii'cnmcised is 
excluded from communion with the dead who have 
received this token of initiation. But, in fact, as 
Rcville points out, pidmitive nations constantly 
substitute some partial mutilation for the sacrifice 
of the whole person. See the instructive story, 
E.xod. iv. 24-26. AVe may add that in some p.art.s 
of Afi-ica an analogous operation is inflicted upon 
young females. 

The Scripture account of the origiii of circuin- 
cision amongst the Israelites is given in Gen. xvii. 
7-14 ; but it is plain from what has just been said 
that circumcision could not have been in itself a sign 
of distinction between the Israelites and the neigli- 
bouring nations ; and hence in the hooks of .Tuilgcs 
and Samuel it is the Philistines, and the Philistines 
only, who are taunted with being uncircumciscd ; 
while in Joshua, v. 9, it is implied that the uncir- 
cumcised state of the Israelites who had grown up 
in the desert w.'is ‘ .a reproach ’ to them hi thepyes 
of the Eg}’ptians. But after the exile circumcision 
assumed a new prominence, because the nations 
under whose sway Israel then lived — the_ Baby- 
lonians and Pei-sians— practised no such rite. -A. 
deep religious meaning was given to it. It became 
the sign of the coven.ant between God and lu3 
chosen people, and their devotion to it grew in 
proportion to the contempt which it excited in 
their Greek .and Roman oppressors. 

According to tlie Loviticnl law every Jewirii 
male must be circumcised on the eighth day under 
jienalty of being cut off from the congregation of 
Israel. The same law applied to foreign slaves 
bought hy a Jew or born in his house. Strangers 
also must circumcise their males if they wished to 
piartake of the Pa.ssover (Exod. xii. 48). The rite 
was performed hv the father of the house or liv 
some other Israelite, in case of necessity even hy 
women (1 Macc. i. 60). Modern Jciys employ a 
mohcl or ollicial who has the requi.rite .surgical 
skill. The child is brought to the door of the 
room and handed to the niohel, who after prayer 
circumcises the child, and having drunk a gla’’-'^ 
wine, give.s it its name ( Gen. xxi. 3, 4 ; Luke, i. o- . 

11. 21 ), and placing his hand on its hc.ad blcs‘-c.s it. 
The Jewish ritual contains special pniyers for the 
fca.st which follows. Circumcision was cxclmjw 
from the Christian community .after a mernarnWe 
struggle, in which St Paul was the gi c.at chainpioa 
of spiritual religion. Many of the Jewish coiivcrt' 
wished to impo'-e circumcision on the Gentile Chri- 
tiuns, not only ns a condition of equality, hut an 
essential to salv.ation. The result of the nrft 
struggle after a conference at Jerusalem v,-«s a 
mutual compromise: circumcision wn.s not to re 
imposed on the Gentiles, who in return were .a.sketl to 
abstain from meats oflered to idols, from blood, f nun 
things strangled, and from foniie.ation. Much later, 
however, circumcision was urged on converts .as a 
title of preference, and it wils long before .leivisn 
Christians could bo brought to recognise the real 
supremnev of the gosjiel, it“cl{ a New Covenant in 
the jd.ace'of the Old. St Paul .sjieaks of his part.' 
(Phil. iii. 3) as the ‘true circumcision,’ and by » 
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bold metaphor applies the word concision (kata- 
tonic), which in'the Septuagint was applied only to 
mutilations and incisions forbidden hy the Mosaic 
law, to the vaunted circumcision of the Judaisin" 
Christians. The contrast of the material and 
spiritual circumcision occurs elsewhere in St Paul 
(Rom. ii. 25-29 ; Col. ii. 11). The use made in the 
Old Testament of the image of circumcision, as a 
metaphor for purity, had prepared the way for the 
apostle’s application — compare the circumcision of 
the heart (Lev. xxvi. 41), of the ear (Jer. \'i. 10), 
of the lips (E.x. vi. ,12, 30). At the present time 
the Abyssinian Church alone among Christian 
bodies recognises it as a religious rite. It existed 
among the Arabs before the time of the Prophet ; 
and tliough never mentioned in the Koran, circum- 
cision is practised ■with much pomp and great 
rejoicings in all Mohammedan populations. The 
Arabs in the towns of Egypt have their hoys cir- 
cumcised at the age of live or six ; among the 
peasants the age varies from twelve to fourteen. 
A ■vivid account of the ceremonies is mven in Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians. See a paper hy Paul Lafargue 
in the Bulletin de la Societe d’ Anthropologic de 
Paris (tome x., 3' s&'ie, 1S87). 

Circiinicisioii, Peast of, a festival in honour 
of Christ’s circumcision, obseiwed on 1st January in 
the Roman Church since about 487 a.d., and in the 
Anglican since 1549. See New-yeae’s Day. 


Circumference, or Periphery, the curve 
which incloses a circle, ellipse, oval, cardioid, or 
other plane figure. In figures bounded by staight 
lines, as the triangle, square, and polj'gon, tlie 
term perimeter is employed to designate the sum 
of all the bounding lines taken together. The 
length of the circumference depends partly on the 
nature of the curve ; thus, that of the Circle (q.v.) 
= 2«' = rrd; and that of the Ellipse (q.v.) 


where a is the semi-axis major, and e the eccen^ 
tricity. 


Circumlocution Office, the name under 
which Dickens, in Little Dorrit, satirised the 
Civil Service. 


Circnmnavisatioii, the term usually applied 
to the act of sailing round the world, its literal 
meaning being simply ‘a sailing round.’ The cir- 
cumna^vigation of the globe was at one time 
considered a great feat, but it is now one of the 
most commonplace affairs in a sailor’s experience. 
The firet to circumnavigate the globe was Sebastian 
d’Elcano, lieutenant of Magellan (1519-22) ; fifteen 
years afterwards it was accomplished by two 
Spanish seamen, Grijalva and Alvaradi ; and in 
1577-80 by the illustrious Englishman, Sir Francis 
Drake. 'The most celebrated of circumnavigatoi-s 
was Captain James Cook, who, between 1768 and 
1779, made three voyages round the world. 

CirCumstautinl Evidence. See Evidence. 

Circiimvallation, Lines of, form a chain 
of works surrounding an army engaged in besieg- 
ing a fortress, but facing outwards towards the 
country so as to guard against all attempts at 
relief by a field army. Redoubts, eithep isolated 
or connected by a line of parapet, were much 
used for this purpose in the sieges of the ancient 
and middle ages ; but the greater mobility of 
modern armies makes it preferable to meet such 
attempts in the open field, many miles from the 
position occupied by the investing foTce._ At 
Sebastopol, owing to the smallness of the besieging 
force compared with that of the besieged, an outer 
circuit of redoubts and lines was necessary to keep 
off the Russian field army, which at Inkermann 


very nearly succeeded in penetrating this external 
defence. See Contravallation, Siege. 

Circns, in ancient Rome, was a large oblong 
building adapted for chariot-races and horse-races, 
and used also for the e.xhibition of athletic exer- 
cises, mock-contests, and conflicts of wild beasts. 
The Circensian Games were alleged hy tradition 
to have originated in the time of Romulus; and 
Tarquinius Priscus celebrated a notable victory by 
games. The games continued to be held annually, 
and a permanent edifice was soon afterwards con- 
structed. This was distinguished, subsequent to 
the erection of the Flaminian and other large circi, 
as the Circus Maximus. It must have been altered 
and enlarged at various times. Dionysius says it 
could hold 150,000 pereons ; , Pliny, 260,000 ; and 
P. A^ctor, 385,000. Its extent also has been vari- 
ously estimated. In the time of Julius Cajsar it 
was _ three stadia or 1875 feet long, and one 
stadium or 625 feet wide, wliile the depth of 
the buildings surrounding the open space was half 
a stadium, or about 312 feet. The plan was 
oblong, rounded at one end and square at the 
other'. Aloug the sides and at the curved end were 
ascending ranges of stone seats for the spectator's. 
At the other end were the carceres or stalls in 
which the hoi'ses and chariots were kept, until, 
on a given signal, the gates were simultaneously 
flung open. In the centre was the spina, a long 
and broad wall round which the charioteers drove, 
terminating at both ends at the metw or goals — 
conical pillars ■\vhich marked the turnings of the 
course. Julius Cresar made an curipus or canal 
round the cour'se to protect the spectators more 
effectually during the conflicts of wild beasts. 

The circus was especially adapted for chariot- races, 
an amusement of which the Romans were passion- 
ately fond. The length of a race was seven circuits 
round the spina, and twenty-five races were run in 
each day'. The number of chariots was irsually 
four, "fire athletic e.xercises, such as boxing and 
wrestling, sometimes terminated fatally’. A regular 
battle was sometimes represented {PiignaEquestris 
ct Pedestris). By the formation of canals and the 
introduction of vessels, a Naumachia, or sea-fight, 
was occasionally exhibited ; but, under the empire, 
this species of exhibition, as well as the Venatio, 
was gradually transferred to the Amphitheatre 
(q.v.). Animals for the Venatio or hunting were 
procured from eveiy available part of the Roman 
empire, including Africa and Asia. The exhibition 
not only’ afforded an opportunity’ for the display of 
private munificence or ostentation, but attained 
the importance of a political engine, which none 
who aspired to popularity could afford to overlook. 
The turbulent classes often demanded doles of 
bread and circus games (panem et circenscs) from 
candidates. AA’^hen Pompey’ opened his new 
theatre he is said to have given public exhibitions 
in the circus for five day’s, during which five 
hundred lions and twenty elephants were destroy’ed. 
The Greek hippodrome was very’ similar in its 
arrangements to the Roman circus. 

In modem times the circus suivives but ^ the 
shadow of a name. It is about the same size as 
the modern theatre, and is employed principally’ 
for the exhibition of feats of horsemanship and for 
acrobatic displays. Modem circuses are of two 
kinds — those that hold performances in permanent 
buildings, of which there are only’ a comparatively’ 
small number in Britain and the United States, and 
those that ‘tent’ or occupy temporary’ erections in 
spring and summer, and return to buildings in 
winter. A circus manager on a tour must have a 
plentiful supply’ of novelties in the shape of graceful 
and daring riders, conjurers, and perfomiing horses. 
A stud of highly trained performing horses, often 
of great value, is an important feature in every 
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■well-appointed circup. English and Aineriean 
cquestnans are superior to those of any other 
nationality, and their services are eagerly sought 
for on the Continent, '\vhere the hulk of the per- 
formers are En"lish. Astley (q.v.) "was the most 
famous of English circus-managei's. The Paris 
hippodrome is celebrated. But the circus in con- 
nection with Barnum (q.v.) and Bailey’s Gre.atest 
Show on Earth ’ is prouably the most important 
ever organised, including a whole army of per- 
foiTueis, ‘mid-air artists,’ and male and female 
equestrians. 

Cirencester, a town of Gloucestershire, amid 
the Coteswold Hills, on the Clmi-n, a headstream of 
tlie Thames, and on the Thames and Severn Canal, I 
14 mile-s SSE. of Cheltenham, and 18 by rail NW. | 
of Swindon. It has a verj' fine Perpendieular 
church {restored 1867), a public hall (1SG3)_, some 
remains of an abbey (1117), and, 1 mile _ distant, 
an agricultural college (1846), a 'Tudor edifice (see 
Agriculture ). Near this is the handsome seat 
of Earl Bathurst. There is a considerable trade 
in wool and agricultural produce, and tlie town 
is a bunting centre. Till 1867 it retmned two 
meinbei'S ; till 1885 one. Pop. ( 1851 ) 6096 ; ( 1881 ) 
7658. Cirencester (pronounced Cisseter) was the 
Eoman Coriniitm, at the junction of five Roman 
roads ; and there is a good collection of Roman 
antiquities found in the neighbourhood. Canute 
held a council here in 1020. Rupert stormed Ciren- 
cester in 1642 and 164.3. The early English chroni- 
cler Richard (q.v.) of Cirencester was a native. 

CirrliosiSj the drankard’s liver. See Liver, 
Alcoholism. 

CilTipcdia (Gr., ‘curl -footed’), a degenerate 
ftub-cla.ss of Cnistacea, including the numerous 
forms of Barnacles and Acom-shells (q.v.). Cirrho'- 
]>o(Ia wa.s a form of the name once commonly in 
use. 

Cirrus. See Clouds. 

Cirrus. Cirriius, in Botany, see Tendril, 
Climcing-rlaxts. The term cimis, in Zoology, 
ni.ay designate any curled filament, .and has been 
ap))lied to the curiously modified abdominal limbs 
or the Cirripedia (q.v.). 

Cirtn, the capital of ancient Numidia, now 
Constantine (q.v.). 

Cis, a Latin preposition, me.aning ‘ on this side ’ 
{.as opposed to frons or iillm, ‘ beyond ’), which is 
often prefixed to names of rivers and mount.ains to 
form .adjectives ; Cisalpine, Cispadane, ‘ on this 
side of the Alps,’ ‘ of tlie Po.’ As most of thc.se 
words are of Roman origin, Rome is usually the 
point of view; but in Ultramontane (q.v.) it is 
otherwise, n-s also in Cisleithania, a division of the 
Austrian dominions— see Au.strl\, Vol. I. ji. 595. 

Cl.salninc Republic. After the battle of 
Lodi, in ftiny 1796, General Bonap.arte proceeded to 
oigani«c two st.atcs — one on the south of the Po, 
the Cispadane Republic, and one on the north, the 
Transiiadane. 'riiC'O two were on 9th July 1707 
united into one under the title of the CUalpine 
Republic, wbicb cmbr.accd Lombardy, Mantua, 
Bergamo, Bic-eia, Ciemona, ^'erona, and Rovigo, 
the duchy of Modena, the jirincipalitie.s of Mm-s.a 
and Cararni, and the three legations of Bologna, 
I'ei'nira, and the Romagna. 'I'lie republic had a 
territory of more than 16,000 sq. m., and a popula- 
tion of 3t millions. Milan was the se.at oi the 


Italian Republic, and chose Bonaparte for its 
president. A deputation from the republic in ISOj 
conferred on the Emperor N.apoleou the title of 
King of Italy ; .after which it fonued the kmgdom 
of Italy till 1814. See Italy. 

Cissaiu'pclos, a genus of Menispermneete, of 
which one species, C. Farcira, was fonuerly re- 
Mi'ded as the source of the drug known as Farcira 
Brava (q.v.), also called Biitua Foot. 

Cissoid { (jr., ‘ ivy-like,’ from the shape), a plane 
curve consisting of two infinite branches synmict- 
rically placed with reference to the diameter of ,a 
circle, so that at one of its extremities they form a 
Cusp (q.v.), while the t.angent to the circle at the 
other extremity is theii- common asymptote. It 
was invented by Diodes of Alex.andria to solve the 
problem of finding two mean proportionals; but 
Newton first showed how to describe the curve by 
continuous motion. The area included between 
the two branches and the asymptote is exactly 
equal to thrice the generating circle. In later 
times the term has been "ener.alised to comprise 
higher curves described by tlie same Law, but Avliere 
the generating curve is not a circle. M’ben the 
asymptote is vertical, the circular cissoid seems to 



grow towards it ns iry does to a wall, &c. Draw 
any straight line All to the tangent. Me.osnre 
AO = BC, and thus 0 traces the curve. 

Cissiis. See Vitace.’E. 

Cis-Sntlcj States, a term first given to the 
Sikh pjincip.alities which .arose south of the Sutlej 
in the end of the 18th century, and now inchmc' 
the British districts of Umballa ( Ambala), Ludhi- 
.ana, Firozpur, Hissar, and the native states of 
Patiala, Jind, and N.abha. 

Cist. See Cofitn, Barrow, Burial. 

Cistercians, a monastic order founded by 
the Benedictine abbot Robert of Clinnipagnc, in 
France, ivho, after repeated attempts-^at hmt in 
the forest of Molesme — .at a reformation oi the 
secularised monastic life, established in 109S, in the 
forest of Citeau.x ( Cistercium ), a small hamlet near 
Dijon, along with twenty comji.anions, .a monaricn' 
for the iiiirpose of carrying out the slrictc'-t ob-cr- 
vance 01 the rule of St Benedict. By command ot 
the pope Robert rctunied in 1099 to Molesme, '"here 
he dicaiii 1108; but his .successor, Alberic (wlio die'j 
in 1109) succeeded in gaining the pojie’.s favour ami 
the confirmation of the order, and drew up 
Institvta Movacfiontm Cistcrcicnsinm, wbicb repic- 
sented the new foundation .a.s the only tnic B'-J'J’j 
dictinism. His successor, Stephen Harding, rmt’d 
in the Kinie siiirit, and still further stamped tw 
onler with it.s di.stinctive character of austerity, i m 
Cile,aux was near extinction when the fainnus , 
Bem.aid, together with thirty companions, jomi’' 
the Cistcicians in 111.3. Two* years afterwanis il 
became the first abbot of Cl.ain’aux, which theiwc- 
forward was the centio of the influence he wi’-'. 


govenimynt or Directory. The anny con.sistcd of throughout Europe. In 1119 the Abbot •'ii''P''J'" 
20.000 1 1 eneh troops, paid by the republic. The L-sued .a new nile, the ‘Charter of Charity,’ foi yu 
n'pubhc was dissolved for a time in 1799 by the monks of the onler, which was already augmen te- 
viclori<“s of the Rimsiium .ami .ViLstrians, but mils by two additional monasteries. It gainml gW.al 


icitored by Rmuiparle after the victory of Marengo, 
with some incMlifications of constitution and incrcas-e 
of teiritory. In ISO-’ it twd; the n.amo of the 


iiV two additional monasteries. It gainml gW-}* 
nm-ssions in Spain and J’ortugnl, as well ^ 
France, vheic tlie Cistercians now nl“o 
name of Bernardine-'. Before the end of the 1-t 
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century the order had SOO abbeys in difierent coun- 
tries of Europe, and by the middle of tbe IStli its 
establishments had reached the number of 1800. 
But as riches increased, the old austerity and unity 
decayed ; the Spanish abbots seceded, and even in 
France and Italy arose separate congregations, such 
as the Feuillans and the Trappists. The Cister- 
cians did little for the progress of the sciences ; but 
they rendered valuable serr-ic% in the develop- 
ment of agriculture, and in the 12th and 13th 
centuries thej’^ were consistent promoter's of Gothic 
architecture. 

The Cistercians -n-ere distinguished frorrr the order 
of Clrrgny (q.v.) by their severer rule and stricter 
poverty, avoiding everj'thing like splendour in 
their churches, even gold and silver crosses; by 
being submissive to the jrri isdiction of the bishops, 
at least till after the death of St Bernard ; by not 
meddling Avith the cure of souls ; by ■wearing a 
white robe with a black scapulary ; and bj' their 
necrrliar form of government, wlriclr was introduced 
by Innocent III. hr 1215 into all the monastic 
orders. In England their earliest establishment 
was Waveriey Abbey (1128), near Far-nhairr, in 
SlrrreJ^ The number of Cistercian abbeys in 
England in the reign of Henrv VIII. was 75, 
besrdes 26 Cistercian nrrnneries. In Scotland there 
were 11 abbeys and 7 nrrnner-ies. Among the 
English abbeys were "Woburn, Tintern, Furness, 
Fountains, Kirkstall, and Rievaux ; among the 
Scottish, Melrose, Dtmdrennan, Kinloss, Glenlttce, 
Culross, Deer, Balnrei-ino, and Sweetheart or New 
Abbey. The chief French abbeys, ‘ the forrr eldest 
daughter's of Citeaux,’ as they were called, were 
La Fert6, Pontigny, Clair-r-aux, and Mor-inrond, the 
last of these ha-nng itself 700 dependent benefices. 
Port Royal des Champs^ was the most celebrated 
of the Crstercian nunneries. Riches and indolence 
brought this powerful order, as well as others, into 
decay. Even before the Reformation many of 
their convents had ceased to exist. The French 
Revolution reduced the Cistercians to a few con- 
vents in Spain, Poland, Austria, and Saxony. The 
last reirrnant of the order in France was expelled in 
1880. At Mount St Bernard, near Coah-ille, 
Leicestershire, they have a ‘ mitred ’ abbey built 

by Pugin the elder. 
See Mamiquez, An- 
nalcs Cistcrcicnses (4 
vols. Lyons, 1642); 
The Cistercian Saiiits 
of England (ed. by 
Newman, 1844); 
Shaiqie, The Archi- 
tectnre of the Cister- 
cians (1874); Janau- 
scliek, Origines Cis- 
tcrcicnsinm[\8'n)-, 
also the articles 
Benedictixes, Mo- 

K-4CHISM. 

Cistern. See 

WATER-SUrPLY. 

Cistits (Gr.), or 
Rock-Rose, a genus 
of thalamilToral 
dicotyledons, which 
gives its name to the 
Cistacem, an order 
allied to Cracifenc 
and Capparidea;, and 
containing about four 
genera and sixty 
species of shrubs and 
herbs, chiefly Medi- 
terranean. Manj’ 
species are more or less resinous; and from the 


twigs of some species of Cistus, natives of southern 
Europe and the Levant, particularly C. crcticus, C. 
cyprivs, and C. ladaniferus, the resinous substance 
called Ladannm is obtained, which is used as a 
stimulant, chiefly in plasters, but has become obso- 
lete in modem medical practice, hlanj' species of 
Cistus are much cultivated for the beauty of their 
large ■\nld-roselike flower's, which are red, white, 
lilac, yellow, or frequently of two coloui-s. Most of 
the larger kinds require in Britain some protection 
in winter. The common yellow Rock-roses of our 
dry hillsides are species of Helianthemum, chiefly 
H. vtdgarc. hlany pretty varieties of this and other 
species are grown in gardens, especially on rock- 
work. Several kinds are North American. 

Citation, the act of calling a party into court 
to answer to an action, to give evidence, or to per- 
form some other judicial act. In England the term 
citation is applied particularly to process in the 
spiritual, probate, and matrimonial courts. In 
Scotland, a citation is given in the Court of Session 
by an officer of court, or by a Messenger-at-arms 
{ q.v.), under authority either of a summons passing 
the Signet (q.v.), or of a wairant bj^ the court'. 
Where no messenger-at-amis is resident in the dis- 
trict, it may be done by a sheriff-officer. Citation 
is made either personally, by delivery of a copy of 
the warrant to the party cited ; or at the dwelling- 
place, when the party cannot be found in person. 
There most be one witness in everj’ case, and in the 
case of poindings tivo witnesses to the execution of 
a wan-ant of citation. Parties resident out of Scot- 
land, and tutoi-s and curators of minors, are cited 
edictally — i.e. by deliveiy of the wan-ant at the 
office of tlie Kemier of Edictal Citation at the 
General Register House in Edinburgh. The officer 
who executes the citation returns a certificate, 
called the Execution, of the manner in which it has 
been done. A new form of citation was inti'oduced 
by the Citation Amendment Act of 1882, by which 
any officer authoi-ised under the older law, or any 
enrolled law-agent, may execute a warrant of cita- 
tion, by sending a registered letter to the Icnoum 
residence or place of business of the pei-son to be 
cited, containing a copy of the summons or other 
document to be seixed irith the citation subjoined. 

In criminal cases the pai-tj' cannot appear volun- 
tarily in court ; he must be cited, and can plead 
any omission in form, wliich cannot be obviated 
even by consent. This foim of citation is regulated 
by the Criminal Procedure (Scotland) Act, 1887. 
Dnder this act the sherifl’-clerk, for cases in the 
Sherift' Court, and tbe clerk of justiciar\-, for cases 
in the High Court, issue wairants in the form of 
a schedule appended to the act. Sen-ice of the 
indictment and citation on these wanants may be 
made by any macer, messenger-at-arms, sheriff- 
officer, or officer of police at any place. Vlien the 
accused is in pi-ison, it may be made by a governor, 
deputy -governor, or warder of tlie prison. 

Citliaeroii. See Attica. 

Citliara (Gr.), an ancient instrument closely 
resembling the Guitar (q.v.). See also Zither. 

Citizen. See City. 

Citric Acid, HsCcH^O^ is tlie acid to which 
lemon and lime juice owe their sourness. It also 
occure, in some cases along witli tartaric acid, in 
oranges, cherries, currants, goosebenies, and other 
fruits having a subacid taste. For practical pur- 

E oses it is always obtained from lemon, lime, or 
ergamot juice, which contain it in large quantity. 
The fii-st named of these contains frorii 20 to 40 
grains of citric acid in each fluid ounce. 

Citric acid is prepared from these- juices by a 
very- simple process. The juice haring been heated 
to the boiling-point to clarify- it from albumen, 
mucilage, &c., is mixed with chalk, CaCO-, which. 



Common Eock-rose 
[EcUanthemiim i-uJgarc). 
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combining with the citric acid, falls to the hottopi 
as citrate of calcium. Tlie supernatant liquid 
being clraum off, sulphuric acid is added to the 
precipitate, decomposing it, irith the formation of 
citric acid and sulphate of lime, CaSO^. By 
crj-stallisation it may he obtained pure in the fonii 
of colourless, odourless prisms, which effloresce in 
drj' air, and posse^s an araeeahle acid taste and an 
acid reaction. It is readily soluble in water and 
alcohol, but almost insolufde in ether and chloro- 
fonn. A solution of it in water cannot be kept 
owing to its tendency to ferment. Dissolved m 
svnip it keeps much longer, and is used largely in 
tlie manufacture of lemonade and other aerated 
beverages, communicatin" an acid, fruitj’ taste. 
When heated, the crystals melt, then_ decompose, 
and are finally reduced to a combustible form of 
charcoal. In addition to its employment as a 
ilavouring agent it is largely used in the manu- 
factures. Calico-printei's employ it for discharging 
the mordant from the cloth in patterns, and it is 
used in dyeing silk with safflower, &c. 

Citric acid may also be prepared artificialljq but 
the process is too complex ever to come into prac- 
tical use. Chemicallj’ it is of great interest as 
exemplifying that as soon as the chemical constitu- 
tion IS known there is a jiossibilitj' of producing 
the substance artificially. There is a popular idea 
that some day quinine, morphia, and other natural 
products will be fonned by the random mixing 
together of chemicals in the chemist’s beaker, but 
the limt step towards this result must be the 
knowledge of their constitution, to be followed by 
a .‘.cries of careful experiments. 

Citric acid is a powerful tribasic acid (see Acids), 
and the solution in water readily dissolves zinc and 
iron. It fonns a class of salts called Citrates, 
many of which arc employed in medicine. 

The so-called Citrate of Magnesia, a granular 
sub'.tance, which effervesces on the addition of 
water, and is very popular as a gentle aperient, is 
not really a citrate at all, but consists of a mi.xture 
of tartanc and citric acids, bicarbonate of soda, and 
sugar, with perhaps a trace of some magnesium 
.salt to justify the name. The granulating is eflected 
by mixing the powders and placing them in a pan 
heated by ste.am, nhen, in proportion to the citric 
aciil jircscnt, the powdei-s run together into a pasty 
mass. This is forced through a coarse riddle, anti 
the granules are dried by a gentle heat. 

Citrate of Potash, KjOnllsO;,!!.©, is prepared by 
neutralising citric acid with bicarbonate of soda, ft 
fonns a white, granular, deliquescent powder, wliich 
acts as a cooling diajihoretic in cases of fever. 
Dissolved in Icmon-juicc it is of mucli value in 
rheumatism. It is given in doses of 20 to .“10 grain®. 

Citrate of Ammonia can only be obtained in 
solution, as i\ hen this is evaporated decomposition 
takes place and amnmnia escapes. It is employed, 
like the potash salt, in febrile disea.se.«. 

Citrate of Iron and Citrate of Iron and Quinine 
are but example' of a large number of compounds 
obtained in tlic fonn of brown or gi-ccni«h-brown 
scales yhicli arc l.argcly used in medicine. In thc'c 
the medicinal value lies not in the citric acid, but 
in the iron or quinine with which it is associated, 
although the acid Ini' doubtlc~s a subsidiary' action. 
A peculiarity about tho'C ‘ .scale prepaintions,’ as 
they are called, is that the inky t.'U'te, so character- 
istic of iron in the loriii of stool dro]is, js jn gre.at 
inoa'iiie removed. Citric acid abo forms a .‘•erics 
of organic salts c.alled citric ethers, of wbicb 
ritmte of ethyl is an example. Lenion-jnice, in 
whu'h citric acid is the most active ingreilicnt, is a 
ino't \,abiable nicdicinc in 'curvy, and when it 
c.annol W obt.ainisl the acid may be used as a Mib- 
.stitnte. Citric acid in solution iloes not, houever, 
appear to 1« ne.arly so olTective as the juice it'clf. 
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Citron ( Citrus mediea), a tree cultiv.atcd in the 
south of Europe and other warm temperate or 
subtropical countries for its fruit; a native oi 
northern India. By many botanists the lemon 
(C. Limonium), the lime (C. Limctta), and the 
bergamot (C. Bcrgamca) are reckoned varieties; 
but it at anyrate avoids confusion to describe tliese 
separately. The fruit is large,_ warty, and far- 
rowed. The pulpds acid and cooling, and is used in 
the preparation of syrups, lemonade, i&c.; but the 
part chiefly' valued^ is the thick and tender rind, 
wbicb has a delicious odour and flavour, and w 
preserved or candied. From this also the flagrant 
Oil of Citron, or Oil of Cedrate, used by perfumers, 
is procured. In Gemiany' the name cedrate is 



Citron (Citrus nicdicn); 
a, fruit ; 6, transverse section of fruit. 


extended to all kinds of citron, and the name citron 
is usually' given to the lemon. The fruit of the 
largest kinds (var. macrocurpa) sometimcs weighi 
o lb. In the United States the name citron Ui 
applied to different v.arieties of the melon, esne- 
cially' one resembling the water-melon, but cdiWe 
only when made into pieserves or pickles. It is 
probable that the citron is meant in some pa‘-sagcj 
of the Old Testament where the woid apple is u=cil 
in the English veision. 

Citroiitvood. or Citkus-wood, the most costly 
funiiture-wood of Roman antiquity, is usually re- 
garded ns derived from Biota (Thuja) oncntalis, 
or possibly from Callitris quadriralvis, .allied coni- 
ferous trees, both popularly known as Arbor 1 af 
(oriental and African). Cicero is said to havcpaal 
an enovmou.s sum for a t.able of this wood. 

Cifriis. a genus of Aurantiaccic (q.v.), trees and 
.shrubs of tropical, subtropical, and warm len'P^^f- 
ate Asia, but many of them now cultivated 
similar climates for their fniit. To it belon'' tne 
Orange, Citron, Lemon, Lime, Bergamot, SlinddocK, 
Forbidden Emit, v^-c. 

Cittff di Ca.stcIIo. a town of Central Italy, on 
the Tiber, Ho miles XXtV. of Pcnigia. It has a 
castle, a cathedral, and several palaces nni m 
works of art. In the church of Sapta Tnmta i 
pro'orved Rnjilmer.s first commission, a g'uu* • 
banner. Fop. .bkfk 

Ciltavcc/clila. Sec Malt.v. 

City (Fr. citi, Lat. cirilas). In the sense in 
which it was fii-st used in the Itomanic lput'’ia?* ’ 
of_ niodeni Eunqie, the word nVy, like its 
original, xvas probably equivalent to 
pubiica) rather than to town or borough 
munieipium). This us.agc may- be contra-sted s'l' ‘ 
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that of the Greek teim jtoUs, which, ori^nally 
denoting merely a town or collection of households, 
came afterwards to be frequently used as sjmony- 
mous with politeia, a state or free comraunitj'. 
Perhaps the nearest example in the present day to 
the cify in the above sense is to he found in such of 
the cantons of Switzerland as consist chiefly of a 
toTO and its sun-oundings, for example, Geneva. 
It is diflicult to find any precise meaning attached 
to the word city in medieval times. In his glossary 
of medieval Latin temis Ducange defines civitas as 
whs cpiscopalis, that is, a town in which there 
exists an episcopal see ; hut this restricted use of 
the word, though commonly accepted, rests on no 
sufficient ground (see Cathedral). It would 
seem in fact that from a very earlv period in 
English history towns have been denominated 
either civitas, villa, or hitrgum, and the inhabitants 
thereof cives, homines, and hvrgenses, indifferently. 
Thus in Domesday Book we find mention of the 
city (ciuftas) of Noi'wich, of Exeter, and of Coventry, 
hut town of Ipswich, of Bedford, and of Shrews- 
bury ; _ while Gloucester and Leicester are styled 
both city and borough (burgum). 

In its modern sense the term city, as used in the 
United Kingdom, is generally applied to all towns 
which are incorporated, and which either are or 
have been sees of bishops. See Borough. 

In the United States, a city is an incorporated 
town, invested with the highest municipal piivi- 
leges and duties. In some states, 10,000 inhab- 
itants are requisite to the formation of a city 
government, while in the new states a less number 
IS required. A city has power to legislate upon 
local matters pertaining to it in accordance with 
the provisions of its charter, gi-anted by the 
sovereign power of the people through the" legis- 
lature of a state. In several of the Western States 
cities are organised under a general law, all having 
over 15,000 inhabitants being designated cities of 
the first class ; under 13,000 and over 2000, cities of 
the second class ; and all villages with less than 
2000, cities of the third class. 

In the case of towns which have grown greatly 
beyond their original dimensions it is not unusual 
to give the name of city to the space which they 
oiiginally occupied — ^tlms, we speak of the City of 
London, in contradistinction to the metropolis, 
la Cite of Paris, and similarly of other places. 

A citizen (Pr. citoyen, Lat. civis) is defined by 
Aristotle to be one to whom belongs the right of 
taking part both in the deliberative, or legislative, 
and in the judicial proceedings of the community 
of which he is a member (Politics, iii. 1). A 
citizen, therefore, can exist only in a -free state. 
Between a citizen and a subject there is this dis- 
tinction, that whilst the latter merely is governed, 
the former also governs ; and thus, though everj' 
citizen is a subject, many subjects ai'e not citizens. 
At first the rights of citizenship in Athens and 
other Greek communities were readily attained by 
those who were not born to them ; but at a later 
period, when the organisation of Greek civic life 
lad reached 'a high degree of perfection, admission 
to the roll of citizens was procured with great 
difficulty. In Rome, under the eai-l 3 ’ law, there 
were perfect and less perfect citizens ; that which 
peculiai'lj’ distinguished the hi"her class was the 
right to vote in a tribe, and the cajiacitj^ of 
enjoj’ing mamstracj’. All the private rights of 
citizenship (tlie jns connvbii and jus commcrcii) 
belonged to the citizens of the lower class. Under 
these two classes, again, there were two others, 
originallj’ aliens — the Latini and the Peregrini. 

Roman citizenship was acquired most commonly 
bj’ birth, but for this it was requisite that both 
father and mother should be citizens. If a citizen 
married a Latina or a Peregrina, even believing 


her to be a citizen, the children begotten of the 
marriage followed the status of the mother. In 
the earlier days of the republic, citizensliip could 
be conferred on a stranger onlj- by means of a lex — 
i.e. by a vote of the people assembled either in one 
or other of the Comitia. 'When the imperial power 
was established, however, the public rights which 
formed the chief characteristic of the full Roman 
citizenship became little more than empty names ; 
and the only value which thenceforth attached to 
it consisted m the private rights which it confeired. 
St Paul was ‘ free-bom ’ — i.e. born a citizen. Such 
as it was, the constitution of Caracalla extended 
it to the free inhabitants of the whole Roman 
empire, and under Justinian the onlj^ divisions of 
subjects henceforth was into citizens and slaves. 

_ In France, during the Revolution, the word 
citizen was adopted by the republicans as the most 
appropriate term to express the gi'and principle of 
liberti, egaliU, ct fraterniU. It took the place 
of Monsieur. Every Frenchman became Citoyen in 
relation to other Frenchmen, the highest in official 
station being so addressed bj' the lowest. The 
usage graduallj’^ died out after the assumption of 
imperial power by Napoleon. In its modem use, 
the term citizen is applied in Britain and elsewhere 
either specifically to a dweller in a town, or to 
anj' one who is either born in the countiy or has 
become legallj' naturalised in it. 

In the United States, the words ‘citizens’ and 
‘people’ are sjmonjTOOus terms. From the point of 
rtew of American constitutional law, a citizen being 
a member of the political community to which he 
belongs, eveiy peraon bom in the United States and 
subject to its" jurisdiction falls within the definition. 
An alien maj' become a citizen bj" being natural- 
ised under the Acts of Congress. Again, a citizen 
of the United States residing in any state of the 
union is a citizen of that state. There being a 
government in each of the several states, as well as 
a government of the United States, a person maj’- 
be at the same time a citizen of both, but his rights 
as a citizen under one of these governments differ 
from those under the other. Tims, although the 
government of the United States is supreme and 
paramount to the states, it cannot secure to the 
•citizen rights or privileges which are not placed 
under its jurisdiction bj' the constitution. On the 
other hand, a pereon maj' be a citizen of the United 
States and not be a citizen of anj' particular state, 
having his residence in one of the temtories, or 
not having a fixed residence in anj' state. 

Citizens of each state are entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several states, 
and citizens of all other states have the right to go 
into anj' state and cany on business, to hold pro- 
perty and be protected like the citizens of that 
state in their rights. It maj”^ further be obseiwed 
that under the existing constitutional law, children 
bom of Chinese parents are citizens of the United 
States, but Chinese aliens are incapable of becoming 
citizens. See Naturalisation, Alien, Borough ; 
and Fustel de Coulanges, La CiU antique (1864). 

City of KefllgO. Bj' the Jewish law with 
regard to unintentional manslaughter, indicated 
• in Exod. xxi. 13, and fully set forth in Num. 
XXXV., Dent, xix., and Josh, xx., the parts of 
Palestine to the west and east of the Jordan were 
each divided into three districts, and in each 
district was a city in which the manslaj’er should 
at once with all speed seek refuge. If the elders 
of the citv of refuge recognised the manslayer’s 
claim to the right of asylum, he was provision- 
ally secure from the gocl or avenger. He was 
then set before the community (represented by 
its elders) in the midst of wliich the deed was 
done, that thej' might decide judicial!}' whether 
the right of asylum should be further extended 
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to him. In that event lie wa=; free to return 
and .‘bojoum in the city of refuse; and after- 
wards, if the goel found him outsicle it, he had_a 
right (though not the duty) to kill him. Not till 
tlie death of the high-prie.st was he at liberty to 
return home. See Blood {Ai-exgeii of); and for 
the usage in other countries, see SANCTUARY. 

Ciudad Bolivar. See Axgostura. 

Ciudadc'la, a seaport town (formerlj' capital) 
of the island of Minorca, on the west coast, with 
a c,athcdral, ruined fortifications, and exports of 
cattle, wool, cheese, and building-stone. Pop. 
(1S7S) 7777. 

Ciudad Real' (‘royal city;’ Ciudad being 
Lat. civitas), a town of Spain, c.apital of the pro- 
vince of the same name — area, 6042 sq. ra. ; pop. 
(18S5) 280,642 — situated on a plain between the 
rivers Guadiana and Jahalon, 105 miles S. of 
Madrid by rail. It is a poor, dull place, hut has a 
fine Gotliic church, and remains of the old town- 
walls, with one handsome gateway. There are 
manufactures to a small extent of coarec woollens, 
linen, and table-cloths, and a trade in the agricul- 
tural produce of the district. Pop. (1877) 13,589; 
(1885) 13,365. 

Ciudnd Rodri'go (‘Roderic’s Town’), a for- 
tified town of Spain, 17 miles from the Portuguese 
frontier, and 50 SW. of Salamanca by rail, on a 
steep hill above the river Agueda, which is here 
crossed by a fine bridge. It is a poor, dirty town, 
with a Gothic cathedral. It was taken by the 
English (1700) and French (1707) in the' War 
of the Spanish Succession, but is cbiefly of in- 
terest for its sieges during the Peninsular war. In 
the spring of 1810 the French under Massena in- 
vested the town, and after a gallant defence by the 
Spaniards, it was forced to surrender on tlie 10th 
July. Meanwhile Wellington was gaining time to 
.strengthen bis lines at Ton-cs Vedras; and in 
January 1812 he pounced down on Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and after a siege of eleven days, took the placehy 
assault. For this brilliant achievement he was 
created an English earl, and, by the Spanish 
Cortes, Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo. I’op. 0856. 

Civet ( FiirmOi.a genus of cat-like carnivores. 
Bc'-ides several .species of Viverra proper, there are 
sundry other closely related forms, such as the 
Genettes, which .some regard a.s separate genera. 
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ineal) glands near the anus. Such glands are com- 
mon enough : it is only tlieir penetrating fragrance 
which is peculiar. The civet perfume of cmumerce 
is obtained from V. civcita, the African civet or 
civet cat; from V. zibetta, the Indian civet of 
Bengal, China, and the Malayan region ; from F. 
tangalunga, similar in distribution to thel.ast; and 
from Vivcrricula malacccnsis, the Basse of India, 
China, Java, and Sumatra. Civets are often kept 
in confinement for the sake of the perfume, wliicli 
is removed from the glands about twice a week 
h}'^ means of a small spatula, and is obtained 
most abundantly from the male, especially after 
he has been irritated. A dram is a large quantity 
to obtain at a time. Abyssinia is one of the 
principal seats of the trade, and Java another. 
The perfume is most used in the Ea^t. 

Civil Dainase Acts, passed in several of the 
United States, giving to husbands, wives, children, 
parents, guardians, employei's, and others who 
have sustained injuiy in pereon or property or 
means of support, by any intoxicated peiso'n in 
consequence of such intoxication, the rigid of 
action against the person who sold or gave away 
the liquor which caused such intoxication, h.ave 
been held to he constitutional. In some ca'cs 
the right of action has been extended to the owner 
of the premises where such intoxicating liquor ha.s 
been obtained. 

Civil Death. See Death (CmL). 

Civil Engliiccr. See ExGi>'EnR. 

_ Civilian is either a person who«e pursuits are 
civil — i.e. neither military nor naval; or onetiho 
is skilled in the civil law'— -a student, professor, or 
doctor of the Roman civil law. 

Civilisatinii. See AxTiinoroLOGY, AnciLE- 
OLOGY, Art, Government. 

Civil Law. See L.uv. 

Civil List. Down to the period of the Restora- 
tion in 1600, notwitlistanding an attempt at nego- 
tiation between James I. and the parliament for 
tlie commutation of tlie hereditary revenues of the 
crown, the whole expenses of tlie govenimmt of 
England, civil and militaiy, were included in one 
list, or rather they were defrayed out of what was 
called the royal revenue, 'iliis revenue, which 
arose partly from crown-lands, jiartly from the 
hereditary excise and other hereditary revenue', 
and partly fi oni the ordinary excise, w.as for a long 
period after the Conquest really at the dispos.il oi 
the crown. Even after the supplies weie piovioep 
by parliament, the specific mode of their expe-mh- 
turo contimied to be free from parliaiiieiitary con- 
trol. But at the Restoration a distinction was 
made (by statute 12 Ch.atles II.) between the extra- 
ordinary expenses occasioned by war, and the 
ordinary cost of the civil establislinients of the 
country. For the latter the noedfiil funds were 
provided, partly from .such crown-lands as were 
still unalicnate'd, and partly from taxes wliic.i 
p.arliament voted for the puiq'io'o at the eomnicncc- 
ment of e.ach reign. The'e wore called tht- hciwh- 
tary or civil list revenues, the amount of which was 
in lOSt) fixed at .f000,000 per annum. During the 
reign of William III. the civil list was twice rni-fd, 
and in 1098. after the war with Fmneo, stmid ni 
£700,(KK). To provide the additional .sum a new 
sub-idy of customs was granted to the king for life. 
The branches of cx))enditure included under thi' 
ho.ad were the following : ( 1 ) The royal hou'chold : 
(2) the privy pnr«e ; (3) the royal p.alaccs ; (4) the 
s.-ilnries of the chancellor, Judges, great olIicerH ot 
state, and anib.i".adors ; (5) the incomes given to 
the other membei's of the roy.al family ;_(0) the 
secret -service money, pi'n--ions,'and other irrcgmlnr 
claim-.. The sujiport of the army and navy w 
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however, provided for by an annual vote of the 
House of Commons, and the interest of the national 
debt was never charged against the civil list. Dur- 
ing Queen Anne’s reign matters remained nearly 
on their former footing ; the civil list remaining at 
£700,000, provided for out of the excise on liquom, 
the new subsidy of customs of 169S, and the land 
revemres of the erown. This was also the amount 
during the reign of George I., but on the accession 
of George II. it was raised to £800,000 ; and again 
in the fifty -fifth year of the reign of George III. it 
had to be further raised to £1,030,000. George 
III. surrendered some portions of the hereditary 
revenue of the crown which had been retained by 
his predecessors, and the annuities to members of 
the royal family were now paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund (q-v.) to the amount of £260,000. 
When George iV. succeeded to the throne, 
£255,000 of expenditure was transfenred to other 
funds, and the eivil list was fixed at £850,000 
per annum. The crown enjoyed, in addition, the 
hereditary revenue of Scotland, amounting to 
about £110,000, and a separate civil list was Kept 
up for Ireland of £207,000. Against these large 
sums, however, were still placed many charges 
which belonged to the nation rather than the 
crown ; and it was not till the 15th November 1830 
that Sir Henry Parnell, afterwards Lord Congleton, 
carried a motion for the appointment of a select 
committee for the purpose of separating the proper 
expenses of the croum from all other charges. The 
result of this measure was the act, 1 Will. IV. c. 
25, for the regulation of the civdl list. The sum of 
£510,000 was in 1831 gi-anted to his majesty, and 
exclusively devoted to the privy purse, the salaries 
and expenses of the royal household, secret-service 
money, and jjensions. The separate list for Ireland 
was discontinued, and the Scotch hereditary 
revenues and other items were directed to be paid 
into the Exchequer. The change was rather a re- 
distribution, which enabled tire country to look 
more closely into its expenditure, than a real 
reduction of the civil list. 

On the accession of Queen Victoria, the civil 
list, which had long been of the nature of a 
permanent compact . between the monarch and 
the parliament, and as such beyotrd the control 
of parliament during the life of the sovereign, 
was settled by 1 and 2 Viet. chap. 2. The Queen 
surrendered the hereditarj^ revenues of the crown 
for life, in consideration of a yearly sum of 
£385,000, charged against the Consolidated Fund, 
to be devoted solely to the support of Her Blajesty’s 
household, and the honour and dignity of the crown. 
The application of this sum was intrusted to the 
Lords of the Treasury, who were duected to pay 
yearly ( 1 ) to the Queen’s privy purse, £60,000 ; 
(2) salaries and expenses of the royal household, 
£231,260; (3) retiring allowances and pensions to 
officere, &c. of the household, £14,240; (4) for royal 
bounties, alms, and special serrices, £36,300; (5) 
general expenditure of the court, £13,200. This 
sum of £385,000 does not include the annuities of 
£40,000 per annum to the Prince, and £10,000 per 
annum to the Princess of Wales, nor the other 
grants made by special acts of parliament to mem- 
bers of the royal family. It is provided that if the 
ciril list charges in any one year shall exceed the 
total sum of £400,000, an account of the particulars 
of excess shall be laid before parliament in thirty 
days. Besides the above sum. Her Majesty was 
accorded the right of granting new pensions, to 
the amount of £1200 every year, ‘ to persons who 
have just claims on the roy.ai beneficence, or who, 
by their personal services' to the crown, bj^ the 
performance of duties to the public, or by their 
useful discoveries in science, and attainments in 
literatui-e and the arts, have merited the gracious 


consideration of their sovereign and the gratitude 
of their country.’ These pensions amount to 
about £25,000 per annurrr, so that the gross strm 
allotted to the civil list every year is now about 
£410,000. 

Civil Service. Under this head are classed 
all officers of the erown who do not belong to the 
military or naval services and are engaged in the 
administration of the civil affairs of the state, srrch 
as the collection of the revenrre, the administration 
of law and justice, the performance of the exeerrtive 
duties of the government, and the representation 
of the country abroad. Originally the civil service 
was a body snrall in number and personal to the 
sovereign, but uith the gr-owth of popular control 
or'er state affairs, the number of per-sons employed 
under government has vastly increased, and there 
have been rrrany new departrrrents called into 
existence to carry orrt fresh laws. For instance, 
the Education Department was established to ad- 
minister the grants made by parliament in aid of 
prrblic edrreatron, the Poor-law Commission for the 
administration of the Poor-laws, and the Board 
of Trade for the purpose of carrying out new laws 
relating to shipping and railways. Posts in the 
civil service were originally in the gift of the min- 
isters of the crown, and no qualifying test was 
applied, though in some departments tests of 
competency were applied by the arrthor-ities at 
their sole discretion to candidates for clerkships. 
Amongst these departnrents were the Admh’alty, 
the Arrdit Office, the Customs, the Excise, the 
General Register Office, the National Debt Office, 
the Ordnance Office, the Pay-office, the Post- 
office (London), the Stationery Office, the Trea- 
sury, and the War Office. Bht no examination 
whatever took place on appointment to some of 
the most important offices of the state, such as the 
Home Office, the Foreign Office, the Colonial 
Office, the Board of Trade, the Office of Works, or 
the Office of Woods. The inadequacy of these 
arrangenrents having been forcibly pointed orrt in 
1853 in a report by Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, atr order in council which was 
issued in 1855 directed that tests of fitness should be 
insisted upon as regards all junior situations in all 
departnrents of the civil serrice, and that such 
tests should be applied by a separate and inde- 
pendent board created for tire express purpose. 

A Board of Comrrrissioners was appointed, and 
entered at once rrpon its drrties. Some tirrre, how- 
ever, was reqrrrred to bring under the rrew system 
all the situations and employments which it was 
intended to affect. Not the least irrrportant of the 
tests were directed to the proof of a candidate’s 
fitness in respect of age, health, and character. 
The Superannuation Act, 1859, made the grant 
of certificates by the Commissioners an essential 
condition, in ordinary cases, to the receipt 
of a pension. In the earlier years of the Com- 
mission its proceedings were almost exclusively 
concerned with the examination of candidates 
nominated singly to single posts, the only ques- 
tion to be decided being whether the candidate 
reached or did not reach a rrrinirrrum standard of 
competency. There was no r-ule providing for 
competition either open or limited. On the other 
hand, there was nothing to pr-eclrrde competition 
if those who had the power of appointment to any 
sitrration should choose to nominate several candt- 
d.ates for one vacancy, or to irrvite applications 
from the prrblic at large. The average ratio of 
nottrinees to places was aborrt three to one. Brrt, 
as many of the nominees failed to reach the 
minimum standard, the propor-tion of competent or 
effective candidates w.os lower, sonretinres not rrrore 
than one to one, a resrrlt of course irrcon.sistent 
with the idea of competition. To remedy this defect 
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it was arranged in ISGl, on the recommendation of 
a select committee of the House of Commons, 
that persons nominated to clerkships _ in the gift 
of the Treasu]^' should first he subjected to a 
test examination of an elementaiy character, 
and that those who passed this test should after- 
wards compete in the proportion of three can- 
didates to a vacancy. In 1870 the plan was 
superseded, as far as" regards these clerkships, by 
open competition. Limited competitions have, 
however, continued for various .situations in respect 
of which the heads of departments retain the rmlit 
of nomination. It was not until some years after 
the promulgation of the order of 21st Maj’ 1855 
that the experiment of entirely open competition 
was tried. The first absolutely open competition 
occuiTcd in 1859, when, at the instance of tlie then 
Secretary of State for India (Lord Derby), 339 
candidates, having oflered themselves in answer to 
public advertisement, were examined for eight 
writerships in the India Office. The advantages of 
open competition were fonnally recognised by a 
resolution of the House of Commons on 24th April 
1856, as well as by a select committee of that 
House which sat in 1800. 

The general application of the principle of open 
competition to the home cinl service dates from 
the order in council of 4th June 1870, which laid 
it down as to certain specified departments com- 
prising the bulk of the service that open compe- 
tition for clerkships and similar situations, instead 
of being, as before, pemiissible at the discretion 
of the heads of departments, should thenceforth 
be the rule, unless expressly excluded. From 
that date to the present time the field of open 
competition has been continually extending, and 
it now includes several departments which, tliough 
not necc.ssarily subject to the rule, have thought 
fit voluntarily to accept it. From May 1855 to 
Juno 1870 the number of competitors was 1594 
for 37 appointments; and from June 1870 to 
December 1885 there were 108,400 competitore for 
14,717 appointments. Pci-sons seeking appoint- 
ments in the civil service which are open to com- 
petition must ])ass either ( 1 ) a special examination 
arranged to suit the class of appointment; (2) the 
Class 1 examination, wliich is "enerally known as 
the Higher Division; or (3) tlic Lower Division 
examination. From 1870 to 1876 appointments to 
the clerical statl' were, except in a few special 
e.ascs, divided as regards examination into Class 1 
and Class 2, the former of which still continues. 
The latter was, however, supei-seded after the 
report of a Roval Commission over which Sir Lyon 
Playfair presided, by the examination for the Lower 
Division of the service which was constituted by 
Older in council of 12th Febniary 1870. This 
Older provided that no deiiartmeht .throughout 
Her ^lajcsty’s civil service shall be. pennancntly 
increased or regulated afresh without providing for 
the introduction of a system whereby sucli of its 
dutie.s as are of a suitable character shall be per- 
formed by members of the Lower Division. The 
intention of this was to reduce the cost of tlie 
clerical stall in the various dejiartments. After tlie 
system had been in force a few years it gave rise 
to much agitation among the clerks, and eventu- 
ally a Royal Commission was ajijiointcd in ISSG to 
inquiie into the whole administration of the .ser- 
vice. In September 1888 the Coinmission jiresenteil 
its report on the working of the Playf.air scheme, 
and on the mmIcs and regulations under whidi 
pensions are granted. It recommended that the 
service should bo divided into ‘First Division’ and 
‘ .Swond Division ’ to take the place of the Upper 
and Lower Dirisions of the Plavfnir svsteni; the 
s.alnriesof the ‘First Division’ to'begin at £200 and 
to rise to £10O'i a year, and those of the ‘Second 


Division ’ to be"in at £70 and to rise to £350 a year. 
The entire civil service was to he placed on tliesij 
scales so as to secure uniformity and to facilitate 
transfers from one department to another. The 
Commissioners recommended a revision of the 
pension system with a view of compelling ciril 
servants to make some contribution towards their 
pensions, and they suggested a deduction of 5 per 
cent, from salaries for this pm-pose. These recom- 
mendations of the Commission can, however, only 
take effect when the law is altered and fresh oriers 
in council are issued. 

At the census of 1881 there were 50,245 persons 
employed in the civil service, of whom 25,563 were 
officers and clerks, 21,180 office-keepers, messen- 
ger, porter, and letter-carriers, and 3497 prison 
officer. Of these 50,245 persons, 45,892 were 
males and 4353 were females. Appointments in 
the civil service as a rule are held for life, and 
confer the right to a pension. The pension system 
was instituted hv the Superannuation Act, 1859, 
which provides tliat the superannuation allowance 
to he gi-anted to perons who shall have served 
in an established capacity in the permanent civil 
sendee of the state, whether their remuneration 
he computed by day pay, weekly wages, or annual 
salary, and for whom provision shall not otlienvhe 
have been made hy act of parliament, or who may 
not be speci.ally excepted hy the authority of 
parliament, shall be as follows : To any person who 
shall have sen-ed ten year and upwards and under 
eleven, an annual allowance of tcn-si.\_ticths of the 
annual salary’ and emoluments of his office ; for 
eleven year’s and under twelve years, an annual 
allowance of eleven-sixtieths of such salary and 
emoluments; and, in like manner, a further ad- 
dition to the annual allowance of one-sixtieth in 
respect of each additional year of such service iiiilil 
the completion of a period of service of forty years, 
•when the annual allowance of forty-sixtieths may 
be granted, and no addition shall ho made in 
respect of any’ service beyond forty’ year. Special 
nlioavances are made in' cases of the abolition of 
office, and these arc entirely in the discretion of 
tlie Commissioner of the Treasmy. _ By the I cn- 
sions Commutation Act, 1871, pensions niav W 
commuted by’ perons entitled to tliein according to 
a scale whicii has been fixed by government. 

In the public accounts of Great Britain the Civil 
Service Estimates fall under the heads of: (D 
Public Works and Buildings; (2) Salaries ano 
Expenses of Civil Departments; (3) Law and 
Justice; (4) Education, Science and Art; y] 
Foreign and Colonial Services; (6) Non-cllcctivc 
and Charitable Services; (7) hliscollaiicous. I'or 
the public accounts, see Gruat Britain ; and inr 
the Indian Civil Service, see India. , 

Civil Srrvice of the TlNn'r-D STATr.‘=.--in 
January’ 1883 Congress passed a law to prevent tiic 
abuse of the apiiointing power of tlie olhcers o 
govcmmciit. Tlie President , was aiitlionscn • 
appoint, with the advice and consent of tbc bnnaiy? 
tiiree Civil .Service Comnii.ssioner, wlio'^e duty i" 
to aid the President in jirejiaring suitable nia 
■which .‘"ball provide for open competitive ‘•’-X'lmina- 
tions for testing the fitness of applicants for 1 “ 
public .service, such examinations to be practicaj m 
their clinracter, and .so far as may he rlaliitg.t' | 
those matter which will fairly test the inlaii' | 
capacity and fitness of tlie perons oxaininc" > 
discharge the duties of the service. All the 
jilnccs, and emjilo.viiieiits arranged in clnssc-" ' 
grades are to ho filled hy’ selections according 
grade from among those grailed higlic'i as Hi' 
results of such competitive cxpiniiiatioiis. in 
appoiiitmeiils to the public .service in the 
meiits at AVashingtoii are to ho jirniiortinned ni"'- 
tlie basis of population to the several slates nu' 
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territories ancl the District of Columbia. Tire law 
provides a period of probation before any absolute 
appointment' is made, and exempts all persons in 
the public service from all obligation to contribute 
to any political fund or to render any political 
service. _ It forbids .any pereon in the public service 
using his official authority to coerce the political 
action of any other person or bodja Non-competi- 
tive examinations in all proper cases are provided 
for after notice given of a vacanc3% the appointing 
power to give notice in writing to the Civil Service 
Commission of tlie pereons selected for appointment 
among those who ' have been examined. Power is 
given this Commission to make regulations for, and 
to have control of, such examinations, subject to 
the i-ules made_ bj' the President. The Civil 
Service Commission is required to report annuallj^ 
to the President, for transmission to Congress, its 
own action, the rules and regulations, and the 
exceptions thereto in force, the practical objects 
thereof, and any suggestions for the more effectual 
accomplishment of tlie purposes of the law. Pro- 
vision is made for holding examinations at con- 
venient places twice each j’ear in every state and 
territory of the United States. 

The Commission punishes by fine and imprison- 
ment all in the public service who wilfully defeat, 
obstruct, or deceive any person in respect to his oi- 
lier right of examination, or who shall corruptly and 
falsely mark, grade, estimate, or report upon the 

n er standing of any pereon examined, or aid in 
oing, or who shall furnish to any pei-son any 
special or secret information for the purpose of 
either improving or injuring the prospects of anj^ 
-person so examined being appointed, emploj'ed, or 


promoted. It was provided that after six months 
from the passing of the act, no officer or clerk was 
to be appointed until after passing examination, 
unless specially exempted by the act; and no 
person in the habit of using intoxioatinp; beverages 
to excess is to be appointed to or retained in any 
office, appointment, or emploj'-ment to which the 
act applies. This and subsequent legislation has 
wrought a wonderful change for the better, lessened 
the' number of incompetent politicians wlio thrive 
upon the ‘spoils system’ applj-ing for office, and 
secures a far better class of public servants in all 
departments of the government. 

Civita' Castellana, a tou-n of Central Italjq 
55 miles N. of Rome by the old Flaminian Road, 
on a plateau of volcanic tufa above the Treja. It 
has a handsome cathedral (1210), and a citadel 
biiilt under Alexander 'VI., now a state-prison. 
Pop. 4251. In the neighbourhood are remains of 
the Etniscan Falcrii. 

Civita' Vecchia, an Italian fortified port, 50 
miles NW. of Rome by rail, on the Meditenanean. 
The harbour is both a commercial and naval one, 
and was originally constnicted by the Emperor 
Trajan ; the town indeed owed its origin entirely 
to the port of this emperor, and hence came to be 
kno-nm as Portus Trajani. Pop. (1881) 11,980. 
The harbour is formed bj' two moles and a break- 
water, on which latter is a liriithouse. The place, 
which became a free port under Pope Innocent XII. 
in 1696, is regularlj' visited by steam-packets from 
Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Messina, and 
hlalta. It suffered at the hands of Goths and 
Saracens, and was occupied bj' the French in 1849. 
The papal troops opened the gates of the fortress 
to the Italian general Bixio in 1870. 

Clackniaunnil, the county town of Clack- 
mannanshire, on the Devon, 2 miles E. by S. 
of Alloa. An eminence rising 100 feet above the 
Forth is crou-ned bj-the ruined tower of the Bruces; 
and there are also an old market-cros.s, three 
churche.s, and a public hall. Pop. 1503. 
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Clackinaniiansliire, the smallest county of 
Scotland, lies between the counties of Perth, Fife, 
and Stirling, and slopes from the green Ochil Hills 
to the Forth. Its greatest length is 10 miles ; area, 
38 sq. m. Pop. (1871) 23,747; (1881) 25,677. A 
ridge of high ground, with inferior soil, often 
resting on clay, mns west through the middle of 
Clackmannanshire, between the very' fertile alluvial 
lands resting on the coal-measures in the south, 
and the North Devon valley in the north. The 
‘Hillfoots’ have long been celebrated for their 
woollen manufactures; ale and glass bottles are 
largely produced, and there is a trade in iron 
and shipbuilding. _ Clackmannan is the county 
town, but Alloa is the most important place. 
Clackmannanshire, with Kinross-shire, returns one 
member to parliament ; anomalously' it has parishes 
, -ryithin its circumference politically — Alva in Stir- 
I lingshire, and Tulliallan and Culross in Perthshire 
— which it does not embrace judicially. See 
Beveridge, Between the FoHh and the Ochils 
(1888). 

Claditini, a genus of Cyperace®, of which one 
species, C.' Mlarisc^is, is a native of bogs and 
marshes in Britain, particularly in Cambridgeshire. 
Its habit is to gi-ow in large masses, but these by 
no means occur frequently. It is rough-edged, 
and is consequently hurtful to cattle, but it is used 
for thatching. 

Claiborne Group, a name given in America 
to certain beds of clayq lignite, shelly' sands, and 
marly limestone which occur at (Claiborne, Alabama, 
and are believed to belong to the Eocene sy'stem. 

Ciairac, a town in the French department of 
Lot-et-Garonne, on the Lot, 18 miles NW. of 
Agen. Here fine white wines are made. Pop. 
2197. 

Clairaiit, Alexis Claude, mathematician, 
was bom at Pai-is, 13th May 1713. He early 
exhibited a most remarkable aptitude for mathe- 
matics, and was considered wortliy' of admission 
to the Academy of Sciences when only eighteen 
yeai-s of age. Clairaut wrote a gi-eat nnnrber of 
scientific papers, but his fame rests principally 
upon his Thtorie dc la Figure de la Terre (1743), 
in which he promulgated the theorem that the 
variation of gravity on the surface of the earth, 
regarded as an elliptic spheroid, was _ altogether 
independent of the law of density ; on his explana- 
tion of the motion of the lunar apogee, a point left 
unexplained by Newton ; and on his computation 
of the 'time of the return of Halley’s comet. He 
died at Paris, M.ay' 17, 1765. 

ClairvailX, a village of France, on the Aube, 
10 miles SE. of Bar-sur-Aube, is remarkable as the 
site of the once famous Cistercian abbey, founded 
in 1115 by St Bernard, who presided over it till his 
death in 1 153, when he was buried in the church. 
The unwholesome swampy valley became the 
smiling Clara Vallis under the efforts of the monks, 
who at Bernard’s death numbered 700 ; after- 
wards the founder’s ascetic rule was disregarded, 
and the simple row of cells gave place to a palatial 
monasteiy, whose church was reckoned a master- 
piece of architecture, but was destroyed at the 
Restoration. The abbey, which at one time 
possessed a revenue of 120,000 livres, had been 
suppressed at the Revolution, and the extensive 
buildings are now used as a central prison for the 
thirteen eastern departments of France. 

Clairvoy'ance, the faculty, attributed to 
persons in the mesmeric state, of seeing objects 
not present to the bodily senses, whereby the 
clairvoyant is enabled to describe events passing at 
a distance. For the scientific estimate of such 
claims, see Ahimal Magxetisji. The simple 
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clairvoyance of the professional entertainer is 
easily efiected vrttli the assistance of a code_ of 
signals and a good menioiy ; generally the subject 
is blindfolded on the stage, while a confederate 
passing among the audience holds np the objects 
olTered to him, and requires them to be named. 

Clam is the common name for bivalves of the 
genus Ciiama (q.v.) and some other allied genera. 
The common clam, or soft clam of northern waters, 
is the ilya arenan'a, or Clianm arenaria; it is 
found especially in gr.avellj' mud, sand, and other 
soft bottoms, especially between high and low 
water mark. The 5 ' are largely used for bait, and 
in New England are a much relished article of food. 
Some kinds of clams rival oysters in popularity in 
New York. The hard clam, or Quaiiauw, is the 
Venus mcrctnarm. The Giant Clam, the fridacna 
Gigas, found in East Indian waters, in lagoons, 
•and on coral iriands, is of enormous size, the 
animal (which is edible) irithout the shell weigh- 
ing 20 lb., while irith the shell it may weigh 
500 lb. The shells are used as ornaments for 
grottoes and fountains, and as benitiers in Catholic 
churches. — Tlie Buar’s Paiv Clam is the Hippo- 
pus maculatus, a bivalve mollnsc of the Indian 
Ocean, of the family Tridacnid.'e. The shell is 
one of tlic most beautiful of bivalve.s, alike in 
form, to.vtnre, and colour. It is a favourite shell 
for ornamental purposes. The margins of the 
valves are loeked together by closel 5 ’ litting teeth. 
It is 6 bj’ 10 inches in length, broad in proportion, 
and transversed by ribs which arc roughened 
by .scale-like inequalities. The general colour is 
white, but there are beautiful spots of puiqilish-rcd. 

Clan (Gaol, clann, IManx cloan, meaning ‘ chil- 
dren,’ i.e. descendants of a common ancestor). This 
word became incorporated with the English lan- 
guage at least as early as the 17th century, to 
mean a bodj' of men confederated together by 
common ancestiy or any other tie, and in this 
.sense it is used both by Jlilton and Drj’den. It 
came to bo applied a'lmost exclusively to the 
several communities of the Scottish Highlanders, 
as divided from each other topographically and by 
distinctis-o .sumame.5. The word has .sometimes 
been applied to those great Irish septs which at one 
time were a .sort of separate states ; but these, with 
their cIiaracterLstic forms of internal government, 
were completely broken down bv the power of tlic 
Engluh predominance, before the word came into 
familiar use in the English language. In .Scotland 
it was used in the 16th century to designate the 
frcebooteis of the Border ns U'cll as the Celtic tribes 
of the Highlands ; and there were two chawacter- 
istip? common to both— their predatorv habits, .and 
their distribution itito communities. Tlio assump- 
tion of a common snrn.amo avas gencr.al, but by no 
me.ans nniversal. Men of the most various origin 
wore in the habit of enlisting under chiefs .os men 
now enlist in a regiment Verj* often they took 
the chiefs name, but vorj- often they did not. It 
was c“.senli.ally a military org.anisatioii for defensive 
and predatoiy puq)osc.s; anil the adoption of n 
common name beeamo a mere .snn-iv.al wliich kojit 
up the idea and theorj’ of patriarchal times long 
after the old tribal system had in all its cs.sentials 
disap]>e.ared. In the Act of the Scottisli parliament 
of l.')S7, for instance, which requires landlords to 
bud spcnnly for the conduct of their tenants, it is 
provides! that those ‘who have their lands lying in 
lar highlands or holders, they making residence 
uu'tnselvi's in the inlands, .and their tenaut.s and 
inhabitants of their lands being of clans, or 
i.epend.ars on chieftains or the c.ajit,ains of the clans, 
whom the landlords arc now.ay.s able to comm.and, 
hut only get their mails (or rents) of them, and no 
other .service or ohclicnce, .shall noway.s Mihjcct 


to this act hut in manner following.’ Then follow 
provisions for enforcing the law directly on the 
chieftains or captains of those clans residing in 
territories where the owner of the soil— generally 
the merely nominal owner, in terns of some useless 
ch.artor — had no control. It av.as always the policy 
of the old law of Scotland to require all the High- 
land clans to have some respectable representative 
— a man of rank and substance, if possible— -who 
should he security at court for their good condncl. 
Clans that could find no security were callwl 
‘broken clans,’ and their members were outlaws, 
who might he hunted down like wild hc.asts- Tlie 
Maegregors were a celehi-ated broken clan, whom 
the law pureued for centuries with savage ingenuity. 
Among other inflictions their name wa-s proscrilicil, 
and such members of the_ clan ns endeavoured to : 
live by peaceful industry in the Lowlands adoptol 
derivations from it ; hence we have the names of ' 
Gregor, Gregory, and Gregorsoii or Grierson. 

The clans are never tr-eated in the old Scots acb 
with .anj’ respect, or othenrise than as nests of thieves i 
and cnt-tliroats. Thefollo'' '■ ; . :_ii- i-. 

of 1581 (chap. 112), which- ’ ! 

Lowlaneler, injured by any member of a clan, to 
take vengeance against all or any of liis clan-smcn, 
contains a picturesque and striking account by men 
who knew and had suffered from the system of the 
Highland dans in the IGth century. ‘Tho saiib 
clans of thieves for the most part are companies of 
wicked men, coupled in wickedness by occa.sion of 
their surnames or near dwellings together, or 
throngli keeping society in theft or receipt of theft, 
not siiDjected to the ordinar course of yiistice, nor 
to ony ane landlord that will make them iinswer- 
able to tlie laws, but commonly dwelling on snnilry 
men’s lands against the good-will of their landlord?, 
wherethrough true men opyire-'sed^ by them Mn 
liave no remeid at the hancTs of their masters, hut 
for their defence are oftentimes constrained to wk 
redress of tlieir skaitlis of the liqil clan, or such of 
them a.s they happen to appiehond. Likowise tlio 
hail clan commonly bc-ars tend for the hnrt rccciroil 
by any member thereof, wliotlicr by execution oi 
laws, or order of justice, or otherwise.’ The High- 
land clans are often spoken of ns a feudal institiij 
tion, and it is undoubtedly tnic that ‘ broken men 
were settled upon lands in possession of the chiefJ 
on conditions of military service, just a.s under tJic 
more pcifected system of Norman feudalism, iw 
men receiving admission into * rooms,’ or siimU 
h.ams, were in the habit of binding themselves to 
such service by what was called ‘ Bonds of Wan- 
rent,’ under wliich tliey engaged to follow ine'f | 
chief ill .all his feuds and qnniTcls. Hnt, on tlv- 
otlior hand, chief«hip might hcconic, and did oitra 
become, dissociated from the legal owncmluii <>• 
hand, .and in such cases the people of the chan vere 
apt to follow tlieir chief, against the will of tln'i 
landlonls. This was the survival of a for more 
remote system which constituted the gre-at danye- 
and groat comiption of the clans. It di'.socwti'f 
the military power of chiefship from tlio a'spacM- 
hilitics of propertv, and from .snhonhnati'in 
settled law. This wa.s the evil struck nt nw 
denounced by the parliament of 'i_ 

repeated statutes. In general liie gnat 
owners vverc also gieat cliicf-s, and the t"'*?!’? 
then worked in linniinny, and on the '^■hnlc in iw 
intcre-sfs of civilisation under very nidc cnmiioj 
of society. But the severance niosc 
quently from the more definite laws .ami n. 
apiilic:ihlo to the legal dO'Cent of lanihri i 

Tims it c-aiiio about, as tlio aet.s al>oyc fi® 
explain, that the head of a clan and the ‘’’.'‘'K!,'. 
acconling to feudal law, of the estaUp v 

it. wore two different persons. Chans (tul 
acknowledge the purely feudal hero<litArypnorij’> > 
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ami occasionally would recognise the chiefship in 
a brother or an uncle, in prefei’ence to the son of a 
deceased chief. See Tribe. 

Clandestmc Marriage. See Marriage. 

Clan^Villiam, a division of the lYestem Pro- 
vince, N. of Cape Town, South Africa, embraces 
within its area the rich valley of Olifant River 
West, with a laree stretch of mountain and karroo 
on each side. Chief village, Clanwilliam on Jan 
Dissels River. 

Claparede, EDOtrARH, a Swiss naturalist and 
professor of Compai-ative Anatomy at Geneva, was 
bom in 1832, and died in 1871. He wrote numerous 
works, including those on the fertilisation of eggs 
(1858), on the Infusoria and Rhizopoda (1860), and 
the Annelida of the Hebrides (1861 ). 

Clapliain is a south-western suburb of London, 
lyin^ a mile S. of the Thames. Battersea and 
Clajniam form since 1885 one of the London parlia- 
mentaiy boroughs. Clapham Common is still an 
open common of 200 acres. Clapham Junction, in 
Battersea parish, is one of the busiest and most 
perplexing railway junctions in the world. — Clap- 
hum Sect was a name given by Sydney Smith to 
the EvauMlical party in the Church of England ; 
the Rev. Henry Venn was the vicar of Clapham, 
and some of the most eminent Evangelicals — 
Zachary Macaulay, Wilberforco, and the Rev. W. 
Romaine — lived there. Thackeray’s Netveomes 
has made the phrase familiar to a later genera- 
tion. 

Clapperton, Hugh, African explorer, was 
bom at Annan, Dumfriesshire, in 1788. At the 
age of thirteen he went to sea ; and having after 
. a youthful peccadillo been constrained to join a 
man-of-war, he ultimately distinguished himself by 
his services at Mauritius, and was appointed to 
the rank of lieutenant. In 1817 he returned to 
England on half-pay. Government appointed 

him and Lieutenant Denham to accompany, 
Oudney, who was going as British consul to 
Bornu, in an exploring expedition. By way of 
Tripoli and Murzuk, they reached Kuka on Lake 
Tchad in 1822; and Clapperton proceeded west- 
ward, accompanied by Oudney, who died by the 
way. He stul pushed on alone as far as Sdkoto, 
but was here compelled to retrace his steps, and, 
in company -with Denham, returned to England in 
1825. The journey had done much for the know- 
ledge of Bornu and the Houssa country, but the 
great geogi'aphical problem of the course of the 
Niger was still much in the same position. To 
solve it, if possible, Clapperton — the rank of com- 
mander having been conferred upon him — started 
again in August 1825, in company with Captain 
Pearce, R.N., Mr Dickson, Dr IMonison, and 
- Richard Lander. They commenced^ their explora- 
tion into the interior from the Bight of Benin. 
His other companions died early on the journey, 
but Clapperton and his faithful attendant Lander 
reached Sokoto. Here the Sultan detained him, 
and vexation joined to the hardships of the 
journey so affected his health, that he died at 
Changary, near Sokoto, April 13, 1827. See the 
Narrative of the first journey (1826) ; the Journal 
of the second (1829); and the Records of Clapper- 
ton's Last Expedition to Africa, by Richard Lander 
(1830). 

Claoueffrom Er. claquer, ‘to clap the h.ands,’ 
or ‘apidaud’) is the name given to an institution 
for securing the success of a public performance 
or production, by bestowing upon it preconcerted 
applause, and thus giving tlie public, who are not 
in the secret, a false notion of the impression it 
has made. The cl.aque is of great antiquity, its 
first invention having been attributed to no less 
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noted a person tlian Nero. Its supposed origin in 
Rome_ gives the name of Romanis to the claqueurs 
to this d.ay, who are also njimed chevaliers du 
lustre, from their position in the middle of the pit. 
The first regular use of the claque as an organised 
and paid body seems to have been during the time 
of the great Napoleon, in the famous struggle 
between Mademoiselle Georges and Mademoiselle 
Duchesnois, at the Thefitre Francais ; and from 
that time its use became almost universal in 
Paris. The chief of the claque, who is named 
entrepreneur de succis dramatique, is an official 
of importance. His business is to attend the 
last two or three rehearsals of a new play ; to 
arrange the points at which applause, laughter, 
or teai-s are to be forthcoming; and to communi- 
^te bis directions to his co);;)s. This is divided 
into several classes. The mam body, whose busi- 
ness it is to applaud, form a solid mass in the 
centre of the pit; and in various p.arts of the 
theatre are placed rieurs ( ‘ laughers ’), pleureurs, or 
redAiet plcurcuscs (‘weepers’), and (whose 

business it is to call his or encore.'). More artistic 
developments of the claqueur are the sangloteure, 
a female who sobs hysterically ; the pdmeuse, who 
faints ; and the moucheur, a well-dressed gentleman 
who blows his nose with tact at affecting passages. 

The members of the claque are generally men 
who are glad to earn a small sum in any way, but 
it is also recruited from the ranks of poor amateurs, 
who in retuin pay a smaller price for their tickets. 
M. Perrin, the late director of the Thefitre Francais, 
succeeded in 1878 in abolishing the claque in his 
theatre ; and the Gr.and Op^ra followed the example 
of the house of Molifere. 

In London there is no regularly organised claque, 
but in certain theatres precautions are taken on 
fiivst nights which have precisely the same effect as 
the claque. 

Clare, a maritime county in tlie province of 
Munster, Ireland, lying between Galway Bay and 
the Shannon. It is seventh in size of the Irish 
counties ; length, 67 niiles ; greatest breadth, 43 ; 
average, 21 ; area, 1294 sq. m. — The surface is 
mostly hilly, with some mountains, bog, marsh, 
and nigged pasture. There is an undulating plain 
in the centre, from north to south. In the ea.st 
the hills reach a height of 1758 feet. The sea-line 
is high and rocky, in parts precipitous, and occa- 
sionally from 400 to 680 feet high, with many isles 
and fantastic detached rocks. The chief rivers are 
the Shannon (q.v.) and the Fergus, nmning south 
27 niiles through the middle plain, and by an 
estuary 5 iniles broad. The countj' has about 100 
small lakes. Carboniferous limestone is a prevail- 
ing formation ; the south-west third of the county 
forms part of the Munster coal-field. There are 
lead-nunes, slate and marble quarries, and many 
chalybeate .springs. The chief crops are oats and 
potatoes. The chief towns are Ennis (the county 
town), Kilrush, Ennistimon, and Killaloe. Pop. 
(1841) 286,394; (1851) 212,428; (1871) 147,86-1; 
(1881) 141,457, of whom nearly 98 per cent, were 
Roman Catholics. The county returns two membem 
to parliament. There are many cromlechs, raths, 
remains of abbeys, and old castles or towem, anil 
several round towers, one at Kilrash being 120 feet 
high. Till the time of Elizabeth the county w.-us 
c.alled Thomond ; its present name comes from an 
English adventurer, Thomas de Clare, who received 
from Henry' III. a ])art of all the land he might 
conquer from the Irish. 

ClarCf one of the most interesting of the smaller 
towns of Suffolk, 68 miles NE. of London by rail, 
and 19 SSW. of Burj'. Pop. (1881) 1704. It ha.s 
a fine old castle, and gives an earl’s title to the 
British sovereign. See Clarexce. 
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Clare Island, an island of Ireland, belonging 
to County !5Iayo, situated in the Atlantic, at 
the entrance of Clew Bay. It has a length of 5 
miles, with a breadth of 3 miles. On its north-east 
extremity there is a lighthouse. 

Clare, JOHX, English peasant poet, the son of a 
poor labourer, was bom at Helpstone, near Peter- 
borough, July 13, 1793. ..Vfter some scanty school- 
ing, he began to do outdoor work in his seventh 
ye.ar, and for eleven months was an under-gardener 
at Burgldey Park ; meanwhile he studied Tliomson’s 
Seasons, and began to cultivate verse-writin". He 
enlisted in the militia (1812), associated with 

f ypsie.s, in 1817 worked at a lijne-kiln, but was 
isebarged for wasting his time in scribbling, and 
had to apply for parish relief. His Poems, descrip- 
tive of Piind Life and Scenery (1821), had a good 
reception from critics and the public. Though the 
Marquis of Exeter and other patrons secured him 
£4.) a year, lie continued poor and unfortunate. 
His ShephcTiTs Calendar (1827) was unsuccessful. 
His Rural Muse (183.5) brought him £40, and he 
received £50 from the Literarj' Fund. Broken 
doHTi in body and mind, he died in the county 
lunatic asylum, Northampton, 20th May 1864. See 
Martin’s Life (ISGo), and Cheny’s Life and Remains 
(1873). 

Clare, St, bom in 1193, of a noble family of 
Assisi, in 1212 retired to the Portiuncula of St 
Francis, and in the same year founded the order of 
Franciscan nuns, which spread rapidly through 
Europe. She died August^ 11, 1253. Two years 
aftenvards, she was canonised by Alexander IV.; 
her festival falls on August 12. — The Nuns of the 
Order of Si Clara (also called the Poor Clares) at 
first observed the strictest Benedictine nile, but 
the austerity of this rule was_ mitigated by St 
Francis in 1224, and further modified by Urban IV. 
in 1205. Several convents adhered to the first and 
strictc.st rule ; but the large proportion of the nuns 
adopted Urban’s nilo, and are distinguished as 
UriKtnisis. The existing convents are chieliy de- 
voted to the education of girls. 

Clni'ClIlOnt, a mansion at Esher, SuiTcy, 144 
miles S\V. of London, originally built for himself 
by Sir John Vanbrugh. The present house was 
built in 1768 by Lord Clive for £100,000, from 
designs by ‘ Capability ’ Brown. 'When the Prin- 
cess Charlotte was married to Prince Leopold of 
Saxc-Coburg, Claremont was a<-signed as their 
residence, and here in 1817 she died. In 1848 
Leopold, then king of Belgium, jdaced it at the 
disposal of his father-in-law, ex-king Louis- 
Plulippe, who inhabited it till his death in 
August 1850. At the death of Leopold in 186.5, 
an act was passed granting it to the Queen for 
life, after which it w.as to revert to the coiintiy. 
The Queen in 1882 bought the revemion of Clare- 
mont (for £73,000), and it became her private 
property. 

Clarence, aii EngH-h ducal title, conferred for 
the first time in 1362 on Lionel, .‘-econd son of 
Edward III. and Philippa. Its origin has by some 
Iwon traced to Clarence, a French name "of tlic 
Creek Klarcnza or Olarcnlsa (Ital. Chiarenza), a 
decayed port on the west coast of the I^elojionncsus, 
50 miles SW. of Patras. Before the invasion of tlie 
'I’lirks it wa-s an important place, and gave the 
title of duke to the eldest son of the i>rince of 
•Udiaia. That title is said to have come into 
V*'^’'"l''h Philijipa, daughter of the Count 
of Hamaull, and wife oi IM waul lit. Other authori- 
tie.s derive it fnim the ancient Snflcdk town of Clare 

of (’Ijirojicp, all 

royal, are the ‘-♦.‘cnutlhon of lU-nry IV., who Ml at tlio 
battle of B-.uigc ( 1421 ) ; tlie third .son of Uiehatd 
of lork, and brother of ICing Edward IS'. (Shake- 


speare’s Clarence), who peiished in the Tower in 
1478 — in a butt of Malmsey, according to an un- 
supported tradition; and _ 'William IV., who was 
Duke of Clarence before his aecession. 

ClarciiccnX; or Clarexcikux, the first of the 
two provincial Kings-of-Anns, in England, whoso 
jurisdiction of Clarenceux extends to all England 
south of the Trent, that of Norroy (q.v.)'cora- 
prehendiim the portion north of that nver. The 
title is said to be derived from the Duke of Clarence, 
third son of King Edward III. See Her.Vi.d. 

Clarendon, Coxstitutioxs of, were laws 
made by a council of the nobility and prelates held 
at the hunting lodge of Clarendon, 2 miles SE. of 
Salisbury, in 1164, whereby King Henry II. cheeked 
the power of tho church, and gieatly narrowed the 
total exemption which the clergy had claimed from 
the jurisdiction of the secular mnristrate. These 
famous ordinances, sixteen in number, defined the 
limits of the patronage, as well as of the jurisdiction, 
of the pope in England, and provided that the crown 
should be entitled to interfere in the election to all 
vacant offices and dignities in the church. The 
constitutions were unanimously adopted, and 
Becket, the primate, reluctantly signed them. Ilia 
subsequent withdrawal of his consent, when Pone 
Alexander III. declined to ratify them, led to the 
memorable disputes between Becket and the kin^ 
(sec Becket). Notwithstanding the personal 
luimiliation to which Henry submitted after 
Becket’s death, most of the provisions of the con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, which were part of a great 
scheme of administrative refonn, continued to be 
a permanent gain to the civil power. See Stubbs, 
Constitutional History, and his Select Charters. 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Ep-i- of, hi'' 
torian and statesman, was bom 18th February IWS 
at Dinton, near Salisbury, the third son of a V ilt- 
shire squire. Destined for the church, he went up 
to Magdalen Hall in 1622; but the death of ha 
elder brothera left him heir to the property, so in 
1625 he quitted Oxford for the Middle Temple, of 
which his uncle. Sir Nicholas Hyde, the chief- 
justice, then was treasurer. Though he rose in ba 
profession, he loved letters better than law i for 
liis friends he chose such brilliant .spirits .as Fajk- 
l.and, Ben Jonson, .and Chillingworth, and, in bu 
own words, ‘ was never so proud, or thought Imu'cU 
so good a man, as when he was the worst in the 
conqi.any.’ He married twice — in 1629, Ann, 
daughter of Sir George Aylill'e, wliosc death .«ix 
months .afterwards ‘shook all the frame of In'^ 
solutions ; ’ next, in 1632, Fr.ances, daughter of .-U 
Thomas Aylesbury, hlastcr of Bequests and of trc 
Mint. .She bore rdm four .sons and two daugbten' ; 
and vrith her, till her de.ath in 1667, he ‘ lived len 
comfortably in the ino-<t uncomfortable tim«=, an" 
very joyfully in tliose times when matter of joyi'ft'* 
administered.’ 

In 1640 he was returned for Mootton-Bas'ctt t 
tho Short Bariiamont, for Saltash to the Long; aaj 
up to tho summer of 1041 he acted heartily wii-i 
the jiopular iiarty. Then he drew back. >! 

he deemed, had "been done; a victorious qligarcn) 
might prave more fonnidable than a ‘‘UinnH 
king; nor could he conceive ‘n religion 
bishops.’ Charles's answer to the Grand hciu' ^^' 
strance was of Hyde'.s composing, so "’"i 
of the .snbsefinent" able manife.'.toc.s; .ami tnqu^ 
in a midnight interview with the king he dwJuira j 
to t.akc .St John’s post of solicitor-general, _ tW’U ' 1 
forwanl, with Falklaml anil Coioi>o]>cr, he " | 
veritable privy-council. If only tliey had bi'- ' ^ • 
everything, if only their advice had always ’ 
followed! but no, "the attempted niTCst m ' : 
mendiera had neither their privity nor their j 
preval. Still, Hyde heade.1 the royalist op]<-'di' “ ; 
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in the Commons, till, in May 1642, he slipped away, 
and followed Charles into Yorkshire. He witnessed 
Edgeliill ; in 1643 was knighted, and made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; in March 1645 attended 
the Prince of Wales to the west of England ; and 
with him a twelvemonth later passed on to Scilly 
and Jersey. In Scilly, on 18th May 1646, he com- 
menced his history ; in Jersey he tariied two whole 
years. From November 1649 till March 1651 he 
was engaged in a fruitless embassy to Spain ; next 
for nine j’eai-s he filled the office of a ‘ Caleb Balder- 
stone ’ in the needy, greedy, factious little court of 
Cliarles II., sometimes with ‘ neither clotlies nor 
fire to preserve him from the sharpness of the 
season, and with not three sous in the world to 
buy a fagot. ’ 

Charles had made him High Chancellor in 1658, 
and at the Restoration he was confimied in that 
dignity, in November 1660 being created Baron 
Hyde, and in the following April Earl of Clarendon. ! 
To this period belongs the strangest episode in all 
his autobiography. In November 1659 his daugliter 
Anne (1638-71), then lady-in-waiting to tlie Prin- 
cess of Orange, liad entered info a secret marriage- 
contract with the king’s brother, James, Duke of 
York ; and nine months later they were privately 
married at her father’s house. He, on learning the 
news, if news indeed it was, burst into a passion of 
tlie coareest invective against her — it were more 
charitable to suppose he was acting a part, not 
really less jealous for his daugliter’s honour than 
for the dignity of the royal house. An 3 diow, people 
fancied that in Catherine of Braganza he purposelj’ 
selected a barren bride for the king, that so his own 
daughter might some day come to the tlirone. Nor 
as chief minister was lie otlierwise popular. A 
bigoted churchman, a thorough Conservative, and 
always a lawyer, he would fain have restored things 
to tlie sfaJwe quo of twentj" years earlier. He loved 
a Papist little better than a sectarj'-, so would have 
noudit of Cliarles’s toleration. He looked sourly 
on Charles’s vices, yet stooped to impose Charleses 
mistress on Charles s queen. He could not satisfy 
the Cavaliei's, who contrasted his opulence with 
their own broken fortunes ; lie did more than 
enough to irritate the Puritans. The sale of Dun- 
kirk, the Dutch war, tlie veiy Plague and Great 
Fire, all heightened his unpopularity ; and tliough 
in 1663 he weathered Lord Bristol’s frivolous charges 
against him, in August 1667 he fell an easy un- 
laniented victim to a court cabal. The great seal 
was taken from him ; impeachment of high-treason 
followed ; and on 29th November, at Charles’s 
' bidding, he quitted the kingdom for France. All 
but murdered at Evreux by some English sea- 
men, at last the old man settled at Montpellier, 
where and at Moulins he spent nearly six tranquil 
years. Then moving to Rouen, he sent a_ last 
piteous entreatj' that Charles would permit him to 
‘ die in his own countiy and among Ids own chil- 
dren ; ’ naj’, at Rouen must he die, on 9th December 
1674. No monument marks his grave in AYest- 
minster Abbej". 

Men’s estimates of Clarendon have varied widely. 
Southej^ calls liini ‘the wisest, most upright of 
statesmen ;’ George Brodie, ‘a miserable sj’copliant 
and canting hj'pocrite.’ The truth lies somewhere 
between the two verdicts, but Southej'’s is much 
the truer of the two. The failings and merits of 
the statesman are muTored in his great History of 
ihc BchclUon in England (3 vols. 1704-7), with its 
supplement and continuation, more faulty and less 
valuable — the History of the Civil IFar in Ireland 


does not profess to be, impartial ; it suppresses the 
truth, where the truth seemed unfavourable; and 


it is grossly inaccurate— the result of a fallible 
memoiy. But, Mr Green notwithstanding, it does 
not ‘by deliberate and malignant falsehood’ pervert 
the whole action of Clarendon’s adveraaries ; care- 
less and ungenerous he might be, wilfullj’ dislionest 
he was not. And what though his style be prolix 
and redundant, though it ‘suflbeate us by the 
length of its periods,’ his splendid stateliness, liis 
anecdotic talent, his development of motives, and, 
above all, his marvellous skill in portraiture (shown 
best in the character of his dear friend Falkland ), 
have rendered the history a classic, imperishable 
where diy-as-dust chronicles have perished. The 
best and latest edition is that bj' Vi. Dunn Macray 
(6 yols. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1889). We liave, 
besides, twenty-five essays ly Clarendon, his Con- 
templations on the Psalms (begun in 1647, and 
finished, like the Life, during Tiis second exile), 
several controversial writings, and 3 vols. of his 
State Papers (1767-86; calendared, 1872-76). 

See Ranke’s able analysis of the History ; works cited 
under CH.\nLES I. and Charles II. ; the Hon. Agar- 
Ellis’s Historical Inquiry respecting the Character of 
Clarendon (1827); Lady Theresa Lewis’s Lives of the 
Friends and Contemporaries of Clarendon (3 vols. 1852) ; 
two articles by Mr Peter Bayne in the Contemporary 
Review ( 1876 ) ; and the Life of Clarendon, by T. H. 
Lister (3 vols. 1838). 

Clarendon, George AYilliam Frederick 
Villiers, Earl of, a great English diplomatist, 
was born in London, 12th Januaiy 1800. He was 
a de.scendant of that Thomas ATlliers, second son of 
the Earl of Jersey, who married the heiress of the 
last Lord Clarendon of the Hyde family ( 1762), and 
was made Baron Hyde (1756) and Earl of Claren- 
don (1776). Hamng studied at Cambridge, he 
earlj- entered the diplomatic serrice, and in 1833 
was appointed ambassador at Madrid, where he 
acquired gi-eat influence, which he employed 
in helping Espartero to establish the govern- 
ment of Spain on a constitutional basis. On 
the death of his uncle, the third earl of the 
second creation, without issue, in 1838, he suc- 
ceeded to the title, and in 1840 was made 
Lord Priiy Seal under Melboume. AA’hen the 
AABiig ministiy was broken up in 1841 he became 
an active member of the opposition ; but warmlj' 
supported Sir Robert Peel and his own brother, 
Charles Pelham ATlliens, in tlie agitation for the 
abolition of the corn laws. Under Lord John 
Russell’s premiership he became President of the 
Board of Trade in 1846, and the following year was 
appointed Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He entered 
upon bis duties in troublous times. The insiirrec- 
tiqnaiy follies of Smith O’Brien and his coadjutors 
might have set the whole countiy in a blaze but 
for the prompt and decisive measures which the 
new viceroj' adopted, and which soon restored 
general tranquillity. At the same time, his tact 
and impartiality contributed to allaj' and reconcile 
the exasperations of party, though it did not avert 
the bitter hatred of the Orangemen. He was 
thanked in the speech from the throne in 1848, and 
next j-ear received the coveted honour of the garter. 
AA’hen the Russell cabinet resigned in 1852, Claren- 
don was replaced bj’ the Earl of Eglinton, but on 
the formation of the Aberdeen ministrj' next j’ear 
was intiusted with the portfolio of the Foreign 
Office. It was thus upon his shoulders that the 
responsibility for the Crimean war actually' fell. 
Mr Roebuck’s resolution in 1855 cost him his office, 
which, however, he soon resumed at Palmerston’s 
desire, and he sat at the Congre.ss of Paris. Lord 
John Russell was Foreign Secretarj' from 1859 to 
1863, but became Premier on Palmerston’s death, 
when Clarendon retumed to tlie Foreign Office. 
Next year he retired with his colleagues, to resume 
the same office in Gladstone’s government in 1868, 
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which he retained till his death, 27th Jime 1S70. 
Lord Clarendon was a man of singularly genial and 
charming manners, w'ho added hy his rare tact and 
jjerfect temper an nnwonted grace to the diflicnlty 
and invidiousness of diplomacy, 

ClarciKloii Press. See Book-trade. 

Cllarciis. a hcautiful Swiss village on the Lake 
of Geneva, St miles SE. of Vevey by rail. 

Claret (Fr. dairct), a tenu originally applied 
to wines of a light-red colour, but which is now 
used in EngUnd as a general name for the red 
wines of Bordeaux (g.v.). The name as used in 
England is unknown in France. 

Claretie, Jules (properly Arseke Arkaud), a 
Yci-satile French writer and poi>ular novelist, born 
at Linroges, 3d Decetrtber 1840. "While still a 
schoolboy at the Lycee Bonaparte in Paris, he nub- 
lislied a'novel, and ere lotrg his faeile and clever 
])cn made hirrr one of the nrost important art artd 
drartratic critics and political nriters on the Paris 
press. His short storw PierriUo (1863) bad the 
Itonour to be praised by George Sand ; and bis 
novels, Bludcmoisdlc Cndicmirc (1865), and TJn 
Assassin, renarrred later Robert Rural ( 1866), gained 
gerreral applarrso. Meantime he corrtmrred bis 
career as a jounralist, althorrgh he sutrerod some- 
times froitr the intpetial censorship. Drrrin" the 
Franco-Gerrrran nar he serrt .a series of reirrarkable 
letters to the Rappel arrd Opinion Nationalc, and 
aciririr-ed the rtraterials for a later series of bright 
arrd vigorous arrti-German boolcs of an historical 
I character: Ilhtoirc da la Revolution da 1S70-71 
(new ed. S.vol.s. 1875-76); Lcs Prussiens dtez Eux 
( 1872) ; arrd Cinq Ans apres, I’ Alsace cl la Lorraine 
dcpuisrA7tncxiou P ’’ ’himself 

by his conduct during ' ' i ' ' showed 

tlrat Ire possessed also high talent for affairs. His 
more inrportant later novels arc Madeleine Berlin 
(1808) ; Lc Train 17 (1877) ; Monsieur le Minhtrc, 
an enormous success (1881); Lc 3Iillion (1882); 
Michel Bcrthicr ( 1883 ) ; and Lc Prince Ziluh ( 1884 ). 
He fir-st found a linn footing on the stage with his 
pictures of the great Revolution, Lcs hivseadins 
(1874), Lc Regiment dc Champagne (1877), and I^ts 
Mtinbcau (1878); and in 1885 Ire succeeded AI. 
Perr-irr as Director of the Th6Atrc Fr-ancais. An 
English translation of his Life of Cartr’ille Dcs- 
nroulins was published irr 1870. 

Clarification is the process of clearing a fltrtd 
fronr a tirrbid coirditiorr, as in the case of Beer 
({(.V.), or in the action of gelatin irr fining Britwh 
Wittes. _Natur:il waters containing ntneh orgartic 
matter in rtrechattical srrsirension and in chemical 
solutiorr are clarified by the additiorr of a little 
.aluttt, which is prccijiitated ■with the organic 
nratter, and the water then becomas healthy arrd 
refreshittg. Lifjttids arc oftcir clarified bv strairring 
throrrgh several layers of cloth, or thnrirgh sand or 
ch.arrnal. The u.se of the Clearing Nut (q.v.) for 
clarifying water is gerreral in Indiru A vciw 
internstirrg and useful method of clatificaliotr is 
that in which a ‘centrifrtgal ’ is employed. This 
consists of a circular vc.ssol jirovidcd -with an orrllct 
in the centre and al-o at the circumference, arrd 
which is so constriretcd :ls to Ire cairablc of bcirtg 
tirade to rcr'oh c at a very high sliced. When the 
nttiddy liiinid is placed in the vessel, and the -whole 
c.aitsed to revolve, it is found tlrat the particles of 
dost, ntrid, or other matter lly to the circumference, 
leav trig the liquid in the centre practically clear. 
By buirahle arrangeiiients the cle.ar liquid' can be 
i drawn off. 

I CHarlnot, or Ci.vRioKirr, a wind-instrument, 
I u-tiaHy of v'.iHul, in which the sound is produced bv 
j a » ingle thin reed. It js .sutip<>.ed to have Iwen 
! rivenied tn 161*0 by .To-icph CIrristojdi Denner, at 
j N utvitilrcrg, tlimrgh Mime authorities trace its cxist- 






Clarinet : 


once to medieval times. Since its invention it has 
undergone many changes and iniprovenrents, and 
the modern clarinet, from the extent, qualitv, and 
variety of its tone, is one of the most perfect of 
wind-instruments. The tube of the iiistniiiientis 
cylindrical, ending in a bell, with holes to he 
covered by the fingers and left- 
hand thumb ; and keys, generally- _ 
thirteen in number, to supply the fs 
additional tones and half-tones. 

The mouthpiece is cone-shaped, 
flattened on one side to form a 
table for the reed ; in the table is 
a square opening about an inch 
long and half an inch wide (a in 
fig.), on wliich the reed is fastened 
by the lower and thicker end ( b in 
tig.). The table being slightly 
curved towards the iioint, a gap is 
left between the end of the reed 
and the mouthpiece ; and the sound 
depends on the vibi-ation of the 
reed against this curved table. 

The reed is a thin slip from a tall 
gi'ass (Arundo sativa) giow’n in 
Spain. The clarinet has two prin- 
cipal registers — viz. the lower, 
called the chalumeau, from E in 
the bass stave to Bb in the treble ; 
and the ujqrer, of a different 
quality, from Bj^ treble stave to 
above the stave. Another octave 
higher can be played bv cioss- 
fingering, but beyoiid G the notes 
are not very efiective. The differ- 
ence between the lower and upper 
registers is an interval of a twelfth, 

•which gives the clarinet a much 
greater comirass than the flute, for 
instance, which is an octave-scaled ‘with kcI 

instnrment. The upper register rciuovcd; t, Of 
is lingered exactlv like the lower, kuhc vud* 
except that the BP key ( the highest attaclicd. 

on the tube, c in fig.) is kept open 
by the thumb of the left hand. The Boehm molli- 
fication of lingering (see Flute) has hccn appheil 
to the clarinet, but is rrot so suitable to it as to 
octave-scaled instruments. 

The ordinary dilliculties of the fingciing arc so 
much intensified irr playing in kev's with many 
sharjrs or flats, that in or'chestras it Ls visual to have 
instniments of diiferent pitch to simjilify thc_ Key. 
These are irsually tire Aj^, Bb, and C clannet-i, 
though the latter is gradually going oirt of use. 

In military reed-bands the Bb clarinet v- th® 
leading instn'iment, witlr the addition of one or two 
smaller clarinets in Eb to assi.-.t in the sharr'cr 
iiass.ages (see B.VKD). Clarinets in various other 
keys have been introduced but seldom u“cd. 

Alozart, Beethoven, AIcndel.ssohn, Weber, Alcyer- 
beer, Spohr, and Rossini have madec.xteirhivc u'-coi 
the clarinet in the orchestral com]iositious, tliougo 
some of the parts written for the *'.’*'^'"'“"^,'1 ’ 
cspccinlly in the overtures to Saniramide, Utcllo, 
and Gazza iMdru bv Itossini, are so difficult as to 
l>e nlmo-'t unplayable. ,, 

A tenor clarinet, known as thc_ B-'i-sset-lloru 
(q.v), i-. also used in orchestral music. Ifie b-’*' 
Clarinet is an instnrment of the same corrstnictinu 
.as the ordinary clarinet, an oct.ave lower, usu.-vii' 
pitched in BP.' It is aFo u,scil irr orcfie-tral arro 
military b.ands. 

Stir A.ndrew. a distinguished pliyf-iehn, 
was horn at Aberdeen, 28th October 1S2C, and c-W- 
cated at .-Mieideen and Edinburgh. After nti nnu»'t' 
ally brilliant career .as a student of medu'tnc n 
Edinburgh, he .as>istcd I)r Hughes B'-nnett arid 1 
Robert Ktrox the anatornisl, and nc.xt had dii'-iid 
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for four yeaiB of the pathological department at the 
Haslar Naval Hospital. After gi-aduating at Aber- 
deen' in 1854, he settled in London, where he 
acquired a high reputation for his skill in the 
treatment of diseases affecting the respiratory, 
renal, and digestive organs. Among his patients 
were some of the most eminent men in the political 
and literaiy world of his time, and he will live in 
remembrance as the ‘ beloved physician ’ of George 
Eliot. He. is President of the Roral College of 
Physicians, Honorary Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians in Ireland, and Consulting Physician 
to the London Hospital; and is besides LL.D. of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, a Fellow of the Roj’al 
Society, and a baronet since 1883. His favourite 
work has been clinical teaching at the London 
Hospital, for which Holl painted his portrait, 
just finished before that artist’s lamented death. 
Although his professional success has left him 
scant leisure for writing, he has made numerous 
important contributions to medical science, both in 
paper's contributed to the special journals and in 
such books as Evidences of the Ai-restmcnt of 
Phthisis, Lectures on. the Anatomy of the Lung, The 
Theory of Asthma, The History of Dry Pleurisy in 
relation to Lung Disease, Penal Inadequacy, The 
Aniemia of Girls, Nexirasthenia, liniiMitcous Disease 
of the Colon. 

Clarli, Sir James, phj’sician, was born at 
Cullen, Banffshire, 14th December 1788. He 
took the degree of M.A. at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, studied medicine at Edinburgh and 
London, and entered as a naiy surgeon in 1809 — 
a position he held until 1815. At Rome he 
practised eight years as a physician ; but in 1826 
Ire settled in London. On the accession of Queen 
Victoria, Clark, who for two years previously had 
acted as physician to the Duchess of Kent, was 
appointed physician in ordinary to Her Majesty, in 
1838 being created a baronet. He was author of 
a work On the Influence of Climate in the Cure of 
Chronic Diseases (1829), and A Treatise on Pulmon- 
ary Consumption (1835). He died June 29, 1870. 

Clark, Thomas, chemist, was born at Ayr in 
1801, and studied at Ayr Academy. He became a 
chemist in Glasgow, lectured on chemistrj' there, 
and in 1833 became professor at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. He fell mto ill-health in 1843, and died 
27th November 1867. His name is specially re- 
membered for liis discovery of the soap-test for 
hai'dness in waters, and his method of softening 
water by means of caustic lime. See Water. 

Clark, William George, an eminent scholar 
and man of letters, was bom in March 1821, and 
educated at Sedbergh and Shrewsbury under Ken- 
nedy. He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1840, and, graduating second classic in 1844, was 
elected fellow of his coUege, where he resided 
till his retirement in 1873. He had been ordained 
in 1853, but wrote to his bishop resigning his 
orders in 1869, and published Ins reasons in a 
remarkable pamphlet. The Present 'Dangers of 
the Church of England. He acted Ion" as Wtor 
in his college, and was public orator in tlie univer- 
sity from 1857 to 1869. He died at_ York, 6th 
November 1878, bequeathing to Trinity College 
property to endow a ‘lectureship on English litera- 
ture, to which hlr Gosse was appointed in 1883. 
Clark travelled in Spain, Greece, Italy, and 
Poland, during the long vacations, and published 
lively accounts of his experiences. In 1850 he 
helped to edit the Sabrina: Corolla, himself con- 
tributing some of the most finished vereions therein. 
He also edited the first series of Camhidge Essays 
(1855), and long acted as one of the editors of the 
Journal of Philology. Other works were his edi- 
tion of George Bnmley’s Essays (1858), and Lec- 


■ hires on the Middle Ages and the Pevival of Learning 
(1872). His greatest work was the famous Cam- 
bridge Shahespeare (9 vols. 1863-66), planned by 
Clark, and prepared in collaboration with Mr 
Glover and afterwards Mr Aldis Wright. Its text 
was reprinted in the popular ‘ Globe Edition ’ 
(1864). Clark’s projected edition of Aristophanes 
was unhappily left unfinished. 

Olai'kC, Adam, Wesleyan divine, was born 
about 1762, at Moybeg in County Londonderrj'. 
Under John Wesleys influence he studied at Ifings- 
wood, near Bristol, and be"an to preach in 1782. 
Like liis brethren, he moved from place to place, 
from the Channel Islands to Shetland, but after 
1805 lived mostly in London. Although peri- 
patetic preaching is scarcely conducive to scholar- 
ship, Clarke contrived to find time for extensive 
study of the classics, the Fathers, oriental lan- 
guages, and natural science. Aberdeen gave him 
the degiee of LL.D. in 1808, and many learned 
societies admitted him to membership. His first 
work was a Bibliographical Dictionary (8 vols. 
1802-6). The Board of Commissioners on the 
Public Records selected him to edit Rjuner’s 
Fcedera, but his health obliged him to abandon 
the work before he had finished the second volume. 
He also edited and abridged several other works, 
but the great work of his life was his edition of 
the Holy Scriptmes (8 vols. 1810-26) with a com- 
mentaiy, into which were compressed all the 
results of his varied reading. While orthodox in 
essentials, Clarke had some unusual notions. 
'Thus, ho denied the eternal sonship of Christ 
wlfile maintaining liis divinity ; held that Judas 
repented unto salvation, and that the tempter of 
Eve was a baboon, not a serpent. He died August 
26, 1832. See his Life ( 3 vols. 1833 ). 

Clarke, Charles and Mary Cowden, one 
of the most amiable among the paiis of English 
writers. Charles was born 15th December 1787, at 
Enfield, Middlesex, where his father kept a scliool 
at which Keats was a pupil. His name is im- 
perishably linked with the dawning genius of the 
poet — but seven years younger than himself — who 
m a poetical epistle ( 1816) addresses Clarke as ‘ you 
who first taught me all the sweets of song.’ He 
early imbibed a passion for the theatre, and after 
his parents’ retirement to Ramsgate, continued to 

} )aj‘ frequent visits to London, where he formed the 
riendship of Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Hazlitt, Charles 
and Mary Lamb. After his father’s death in 1820, 
he became a bookseller in London, and ere long 
partner as music jmblisher ■\rith Alfred Novello, 
whose sister, Mary Victoria (bom 1809), he mamed 
in July 1828. A year later Mrs Cowden Clarke 
began her famous Concordance to Shakespeare's 
Plays, published after sixteen years’ toil in 1845. 
The married life of the pair was exceptionally 
happy, and they enjoj^ed tlie warm friendship of 
most London men of letteis, fiom Lamb and 
Hazlitt down to Douglas Jerrold, Macready, and 
Charles Dickens. In 1834 Clarke began that 
twenty yeam’ course of public lectures on Shake- 
speare and other dramatists and poets which 
brought him so much celebrity and profit. He read 
admirably, and put the fmit of muck sound study 
and profound thought into the preparation of the 
lectures. Some of his courses of lectures were pub- 
lished, as his Shakespeare Characters, chiefly those 
Subordinate (1863); and Moliire Characters (\SGb). 
In 1859 he published Carmina Minora, a volume of 
fair original veree, and in 1863 he edited the poenrs 
of George Herbert. The joint productions of the 
pair were the valuable Shakespeare Key (1879) ; an 
edition of Shakespeare’s works with good if some- 
what verbose annotations (1869), now re-issued as 
Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare ; and Pccollcetions 
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of Writers (ISIS), a charming and genial hook, full 
of reminiscences of Keats, Lamb, and other famous 
men. In 1856 they went to live at Nice, but 
removed in 1861 to Genoa, -where Charles died six- 
teen years later, 13th March 1877. Mrs Cowden 
Clarke alone rvrote several novels, volumes of verse, 
and other -n’orks. Of these the best knouTi are 
The Girlhood of ShaJcespearc's Heroines (ISoO), and 
World-noted Women (1857). See Marj- Cowden 
Clarke’s Short Memoir of her Husband (1887). 

Clarke, Edward Dakiel, traveller and author, 
bom at Willingdon in Sussex in 1769, studied at 
Cambridge, and from 1790 to 1799 was employed as 
tutor and travelling-companion in several noble- 
men’s families, making the tour of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and Gennany. In 1799 
he set out on an extensive tour with a young man 
of fortune; they traversed Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Russia, the country of 
the Don-Cossacks, Taitary, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egj-pt, Greece, and did not letum to England till 

1802. In 1807 Clarke began a courae of lectures on 
mineralogy at Cambridge. He presented to the 
university library a number of valuable marbles 
collected* during his travels ; his manuscripts he 
sold to O.xfoid ; and the univei-sity of Cambridge 
purchased liis collection of minerals. Ordained in 

1803, he held two Ihings from 1809 until his death, 
9th March 1822. His Travels (6 vols. 1810-23) 
wore received with extraordinary favour ; bis 
other works, chiefly on antiquarian subjects and 
mineralogy, aie now of little value. See his Life, 
by Bishop Otter (1825). 

Clarke, Hitde, an English financier and philo- 
logist, bom in London in 1816, was employed as a 
civil engineer in the improvement of Morecambe 
Bay and Barrow, and next in the promotion of 
telegraph and railway service in Upper India. He 
became cotton councillor in Turkey, and in 1868 
founded the Council of Foreign Bondholders, whose 
affaii-s he administered for some years. He has done 
much to promote the Anthropological Institute and 
the Pi ess Fund. His writings include books and 
pamiihlets on tail ways, foreign loans, banking, 
mythology, and comparative pliilologj’j especially 
tlie native American languages and tlieir supposed 
connection witli those of tlie Old World. Unfor- 
tunately his views are much more original than 
sound, and most of his generali'^ations have failed 
to commend themselves to really scientific philolo- 
gists. Among his books are The I’rc-HcUcnic Inhab- 
itants of Asia Minor (1861), The Muliterrancan 
Populations from Autonomous Coins (1882), &c, 

Clarke, Jasies Free-max, theologian, was 
born in Hanover, New Hampshire, and studied at 
Ilaiward and Cambridge Divinity School. He be- 
came a Unitarian p.astor, and in 1841 founded the 
Church of the Dhcipl&s at Boston. From 1867 to 
1871 he held a chair of Natural Theology in Han-ard 
University. Ho died 8th June 1888. He assisted 
in preparing the memoirs of the Jlarcliioncss Ossoli ; 
and among his numeious works are books on tlie 
forgiveness of sin, on prayer, and on orthodoxy, 
Sfcjisof l!clitf(\S10), 'Ten Great Jlclirjimis(\Sl\-SZ), 
Common Sense in llelipion (1879), Manual of Uni- 
tarian Iklief (ISS-i), and Texed Questions (1^0). 

Clarke. _Dr Sameei., an eminent philosopher 
ami theologian, was born at Norwich, October 11, 
1075, and educated at Cains College, Cambridge, 
rite s\ stem of Descartes at that time held almost 
uni\ er^al sw .ay -, but this failing to satisfy his mind, 
he adopt <sl the views of his contemporary and 
irieiid Newton, ami cyponnded them in tlie* notes 
to jus .sliiion of Rohnnh’s Phijiies. Along with 
p'lilo-ophy he pursiitsl the atndv of theology and 
philology. Chajdain from ir,9S'to BishnpT^Ioore 
«'f Norviich, in l7tKJ he became ch.aplain to Queen 


Anne, and in 1709 rectorof St James’s, Westminster. 
By his work on the Trinity (1712), in which lie 
denied that that doctrine was held by the earlv 
church, he raised a violent and protracted contro- 
versy (in which Waterland was his cliicf oppon- 
ent). The upper house of Convocation, desirous of 
avoiding controveray, rested content with an ex- 
planation, anything but satlsfactoiy, and a pro- 
mise from Clarke to be silent for the*future on tliat 
subject. His views were of the kind known as 
Semi-Arian (see Ajtius). For the rest, Clarke was 
a vigorous antagonist of the Deists of his time ; he 
wrote against materialism, empiricism, and necessi- 
tarianism ; and against Dodwell maintained the 
essential immoi-tahty of the soul. He taught that 
the fundamental tnitlis of morals, arising out of the 
fitness or unfitness of certain relations, were as 
absolutely certain as the truths of mathematics. 
Space and time he held to be attributes of an 
infinite and immaterial being. His most famous 
work is Disci ’ ■ z Being and Attri- 
butes of God, ■ ■ ■ I'-,. ■ Lectures of 1704-5. 

They w'ere expressly in answer to Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Blount, and other fieethinkei-s, and contained the 
famous and elaborate demonstration of the c.xi'-t- 
ence of God, often, but inaccurately, called an 
a priori argument, on which his fame as a the- 
ologian largely rests. At the instigation of the 
Princess of Wales, Clarke entered into a keen 
coi-respondence witli Leibnitz on space and tune, 
and their relations to God, and on moral freedom. 
This con-espondence was published under the title 
of Collection of Papers which passed between Dr 
Clarhc and Mr Leibnitz (1717). He was not nierclv 
a keen dialectician and a man of great strength of 
mind, but was possessed of great general ahiUty. 
He published several collections of much admired 
sermons and innumerable pamphlets, besides a 
posthumous Exposition of the Church Cateehlm 
and a beautiful edition of Ciesar (1712); that of 
Homer (1729-32) was completed by his son. Ijc 
died 17th !May 1729. A collected edition of his 
works appeared in 4 vols. (1738-42), with a Life 
by Hoadlj'. His friend Whiston also wrote a Life 
(1741). 

Olnrksoii, Thomas, philanthropist, the son of 
a clerical schoolmaster at Wisbeach, where he was 
bom, March 28, 1760. Fiom St Paul’s School lie 
passed to St John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
took a good degree in 1783. His introduction to 
the chief interest of his life was his gaining a 
prize for a Latin essay in 1785, on the question, 
‘Is it right to make slaves of others again't 
their will?’ wliieh, in an English translation 
(1786), was widely read. Clarkson hencefoiwaru 
devoted himself with indefatigable cneigy to 
vigorous cm'ade against African slavery, both ov 
an incessant shower of css.ay.s, jiaiiiphlcts, awl 
reports, and by visiting the chief tow-ns of Englawl 
.and even Pari.s to fonn associations. AViJhctforW 
brought the subject before pailiamcnt in .E®'- 
On March 25, 1807, the law for the sniiprcssioti ol 
the slave-trade passed the legislature— the ocaasion 
of Wordsworth^ sonnet ; ‘ Clarkson, it was an 
obstinate hill to climb,’ and Clarkson next wrote a 
History of the Ilise, Progress, and Acconwh-'hoini- 
of the Abolition of the African Slare-tradr^ (2 vol' 
1808). On the formation of the Anti-slavon 
Sqcietv in 1823, for the abolition of slavcrj- in tii 
West Lillies, he became one of its leading mcniteE- 
and had the liapidness to see tlicolyect of its elw/'-' 
attained in the August of 18.3.1. He took an 
ji.art in other benevolent schemes, particularly i • 
establishing institutions for .se.anicn in sealwi 
towns similar to the Sailors’ Homes. He ''dNv’ 
deacon’s orders in the Church of England, but all a'' 
life kept close to the .'society of briends, altbong-‘ 
he iieror joined its ranks, "He died at P!n.r«ou 
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Hall, near Ipswich, September 26, 1846. See Lives 
by Taylor (1839 and 1876) and Elmes (1854). 

Clary (Salvia sclarea), a native of southern 
Europe, which has been cultivated from a very 
early period for its aromatic and other properties. 
It is a biennial (2 feet), with clammy stem, large, 
heart-shaped, rough, doubly crenate leaves, and 
whorls of pale-blue flowers in loose terminal spikes, 
with large coloured bracts. . Clary is antispasmodic 
and stimulating, and is used for seasoning soups, 
and in confectionery, while a fermented wine is 
prepared from its flowers. — A British species of 
Salvia (S. Ferhenaca) is sometimes called Wild 
Clary ; S. pratoisis, Meadow Clary ; and S. hor- 
minimij Annual Claiy. See SAGE. 

ClassicSi The term classici was originally 
applied "to those citizens of Rome that belonged to 
the first and most influential of the six classes into 
which Servius Tullius divided the ijopulation. As 
early as the second century after Christ it is 
applied figuratively by Gellius to writers of the 
highest rank, and this mode of designation has 
since been very generally adopted botli in litera- 
ture and art. Most nations have had at some 
one time a more than usually rich and abundant 
outburst of literature, and they usually stjde this 
the Classical jperiod of their literature, and its 
most distinguished writera their Classics. Thus, 
in Latin literature the classical period may be 
regarded as extending from the time of VaiTO, 
Cicero, and Lucretius, from about 80 B.C., to the 
time of Juvenal and Suetonius, about 180 A.D. ; 
and is divided into a Golden and a Silver Age. But 
as the great productions of the writers and artists of 
a.ntiquity have continued to be looked upon by 
liiodems as models of perfection, the word classics 
has come to designate, in a nan-ower sense, the 
best writers of Greece and Rome, and ‘ classical ’ to 
mean much the same as ‘ancient.’ The question 
of the relative value in modem education of the 
study of the classics in this sense has been much 
discussed (see Education). For Classicism as 
opposed to Romanticism, see Romanticism. 

Clastic Rocks (Gr. Mastos, ‘broken’) are 
rooks composed of fragmental materials. The term 
includes all rocks of a secondary or derivative 
origin — i.e. rocks like conglomerate, sandstone, 
shale, &c., which have been formed out of the 
remains of previously existing rocks. Besides the 
large class of sand-and-gravel rooks, it also em- 
braces many rocks of organic origin, such as certain 
Limestones (q.v.), composed of tlie debris of shells, 
corals, &c. ; Coals (q.v.), made up of the remains of 
plants ; some Ironstones (q.v.), consisting in whoje 
or in part of organic debris. Fragmental volcanic 
rocks, such as Tuff (q.v.) and Agglomerate (q.v.), 
come also into the same division. 

Claude Lorraine (properly named Claude 
GelliSe), a celebrated landscape-painter, was_ a 
native of Lorraine, and bom in 1600. According 
to Baldinucci, a relative who travelled as a lace- 
dealer took Claude when still a boy to Italy, but 
deserted him in Rome. However, he soon found 
employment in grinding colours, and doing other 
menial services for Agostino Tassi, a landscape- 
painter, from whom he gained some knowledge of 
art. He seems next to have studied under Godfrey 
Waals at Naples, and after some time spent in 
wandering through vaiious portions of Europe, he 
finally settled at Rome in 1627. Here he made his 
way slowly with the public, and it was about ten 
years afterwards that he received a commission 
from Cardinal Bentivoglio, who introduced him to 
Pope Urban VIII., for whom he executed four 
landscapes, two of which, ‘ La FGte Villageoise ’ and 
‘ Un Port de Mer au Soleil Couchant,’ both dated 
1629, are now in the Louvre. His position was 


now_ assured, and his works were much sought after. 
During his later years he suffered from gout and 
other maladies, and died in November 1682. 

Claude’s landscapes, which number about four 
hundred, are found in the chief galleries of Italy, 
France, Spain, and Germany, and in particular 
England, which, according to Dr Waagen, contains 
fifty-four paintings by Claude. Four of Ins best 
works — the landscapes known as ‘ Morning,’ ‘Noon,’ 
‘Evening,’ and ‘ Twilight ’—are in the imperial 
gallery at St Peteraburg. The painting on which 
Claude himself set the highest value is the ‘ Villa 
Madama.’ He kept it as a study, and refused to 
sell it, even when Pope Clement IX. offered for it 
as much gold coin as would cover the canvas. As 
Claude’s paintings have always commanded very 
high prices, many copies and imitations have been 
imposed on buyera. This was the case even during 
the artist’s limtime ; for he set high prices on his 
works. It has been stated that it was in order to 
stop the fraudulent trade carried on in his name 
that he collected the sketches of his pictures in six 
books titled Libri Veritatis, which are now in the 
library of the Duke of Devonshire ; but these were 
probably executed simply to preseiwe a record of 
the works and of their destination. They were 
engraved in mezzotint by Earlom, and it was in 
rivahy with these prints' that Turner executed his 
celebrated Liber Studiornm. 

Claude was an earnest, indefatigable student of 
nature, of which, however, he possessed a far less 
close and scientific knowledge than is evinced by 
the works of many niodem landscape-paintere. 
He was restricted in his range of subjects and 
effects, and he had little sympathy with nature in 
her wilder and sterner moods. On the other hand, 
his composition, if rather foniial, is always grace- 
ful and well considered ; his colour is singularly 
mellow and harmonious ; and as a sky-painter his 
work is full of delicacy and great tenderness of 
gradation and aerial quality. Claude produced 
about thirty etchings, the best of which are dis- 
tinguished by great technical skill, refinement, and 
freedom. Hanierton has pronounced ‘ Le Bouvier ’ 
to be in many ways ‘ the finest landscape etching 
in the world.’ His plates have been recently 
reproduced bj- Amand-Durand, and tliej' are cata- 
logued bj' Meaume in Lc Peintre-Graveur Frangais 
of Robert-Dumesnil. His figures, in which he was 
sometimes aided bj- other paintere, are in general 
such inferior accessories that he was wont to say 
he made no charge for them when he sold his 
pictures. See Ruskin’s Modern Painters; Mre 
Mark Pattison (Lady Dilke), Claud Lorrain, sa 
Vie et ses (Euvres (Parts, 1884); Dullea, Claude le 
Lorrain (LonA. 1887). 

Clandianus, Claudius, the latest of the 
great Latin poets, a native of Alexandria, flour- 
ished in the end of the 4th and beginning of the 
5th centurjL He wrote firat in Greek, wliich 
appeal's 'to liave been his native tongue, though 
he was originally of Roman extraction ; but in 
Gibbon's words, he ‘ assumed in his mature age the 
familiar use and absolute command of the Latin 
language ; soared above the heads of his feeble 
contemporaries, and placed himself, after an in- 
terval of three hundred years, among the poets of 
ancient Rome.’ His poems brought liim into such 
reputation that, at the request of the senate, the 
Emperors Arcadius and Honorius erected a statue 
in honour of him in the forum of Trajan. The 
productions of Clandianus that have come down to 
us consist of two epic poems, Eaptus Proserpina: 
and the fragmentary' Gigantomachia ; besides 
mnegj'rics on Honorius and Stilicho, Eidgllia, 
Epigrammata, and occasional poems. Clandianus 
displays a brilliant fancy, rich colouring, with 
variety and distinctness in his pictures ; but he is 
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often deficient in taste and gracefulness. Editions 
of Ids trorks were published by Gessner (1759), 
Eunnann (1760), and Jeei) (Loip. 1876-79). 

Claudius I., Roman emperor, -whose full name 
•was Tiberius Claudius Drusus E’ero Genuanicus, rvas 
the younger son of Drusus, brother of the Emperor 
Tibeiius and Antonia, and -was born at Lyons in 
GauIj lO B.c. _He was naturally sickly and infirm, 
and his education was neglected, or leit to be cared 
for by women and freedmen. His supposed im- 
becOity saved him from the cruelty of Caligula; 
but Claudius, in bis i^rivacy, had made consider- 
able progi-ess in the study of history, and wrote in 
Latin and Greek several extensive works now lost. 
After the assassination of Caligula, he was found 
by the soldiers in a comer of the palace, where, in 
dread, he had concealed himself. The prmtorians 
carried him forth, proclaimed him emperor, and 
compelled his recognition hy the senate and many 
citizens who had hoped to restoie the republic. 
By giving largess to tlie troops who had raised 
him to the throne, Claudius commenced the 
baneful practice which subjected Rome to a mili- 
tary despotism under the succeeding emperors. 
The first acts of his reign seemed to give promise 
of mild and just government, but in the year 42, 
when a conspiracy against his life was detected, 
his timidity led him to yield himself entirely to 
the guidance of his third and most infamous -wife, 
Messalina, who, in concert with the freedmen 
Pallas and Narcissus, practised cnielties and extor- 
tions -without restraint. The emperor meanwhile 
lived in retirement, partlj' occupied in his studies, 
and expended enormous sums in building, especially 
in the famous Claudiau Aqueduct {Aqua Claudia). 
At the same time ho ruled well though mildly, 
and earned out the enlightened policy of extending 
citizenship to the provincials. Abroad his arms 
were fictorious. Mauiltania was made .a Roman 
province, the conquest of Britain was commenced, 
and the frontier provinces in the east were settled. 
At home the uxorious emperor continued to be 
governed bj’ his -lyives. Tacitus tells us tliat the 
shameless Slessalina, after abusing ber blind and 
doting husband by a series of the vilest profligacies, 
went so far as to marry herself jmhlicly to a 
young lover, on wliich the emperor, at last awakened 
to her wickedness and his own shame, put her 
to death. He next married his own niece, the 
equally vicious and more cruel Agrippina, who 
])rocm-ed his death by poison (54 A.D.) in order to 
secure the succession of Nero, her own son by an 
earlier husband. 

Clandilis. Apphts, a Roman decemvir (451 
and 4.50 n.c.), who gained the high_ favour of his ; 
fellow-citizens hy his ability and activity. In the ■ 
latter year, however, he began to show his real 
aims towards absolute and illegal jmwer. The 
growing indignation of the Rom.an populace reached 
a height on account of liLs grossly tyrannous action 
towards Virginia, daughter of a respected jilcbei.an 
named Lucius Virmuiu.s, who was abro.ad with the 
army. The j)rou'd patrician gained pos.scssion of 
the person of the maiden by pretending that she 
was the bom slave of one of Ids clients. Her lover 
Icilius summoned her f.xther Yirginius from the 
army, b»»t another mock-trial again adj_udgcd_ the 
girl to bo the property of the decomrir’h client. 
To save his daughter from dishonour, the nnha])py 
father seized a Itnifc and slew her. The popular 
indignation and the father’s appeal to the arniy 
overthrew the decemviri, and the prottd Appius 
wa-s flung into prison, where he died by his own 
hand. The story i-t specially familiar to English 
readers from Macaulay’s LoOf. The Claudian (Jens 
was one ol the most numerous and important of 
the patrician tribes of Rome ; and besides the sons 


and grandsons of the decemvir, there were iinni-r < 
ous pei-sons of distinctiou who bore the name of I 
Appius. j 

ClitUSj KjVRL, zoologist, born 2d Jaimarv 183o ^ 
at Cassel, became professor successively at’lVunt- ^ 
burg (1860), Marburg, Gottingen, and Tknna 
(1873). His principal work Is the Gniiuhuaedfr 
Zooloffic (4th ed. 1878-82). 

Clans, Saxta. See Nicolas. 

Clause. See Deed. 

Clause], Berteaxd, a French marshal, was 
born at Mirepoix, Ariege, 12th December 1772, and 
obtained distinction in the Italian and Ai! 5 lri.w 
campaigns of Napoleon ; but more especially 
commander in Spain, after the battle of S.-iK-i. 
manca in 1812. Condemned to death a.sattaitcr 
on the return of the Bourbons, he -was in 1S20 per- 
mitted to return from America to France; com- 
manded the army and was governor in Algeria in 
1830 ; and was made governor-general of Algeria in 
1835. He returned to France in 1836, voted Mtli 
the opposition in the Chamber, and died 21st April I 
1842. See Algeria. 

ClausCTvitz. Kael vox, a very distinwiblicJ 
Prussian general, whose -wi-itings prepared tlio way 
for a complete revolution in the theory of war, was 
horn 1st June 1780 at Burg. He server! with db- 
tinction in several canqxaigns in the Prussian .nTid 
in tlie Russian sendee, in 1815 became chief of a 
Prussian army corjis, and was ultimately director 
of the army sciiool, and inspector of artiUety. 11° 
died of cholera at Breslau, 10th November 1831. Of 
his works the* best known are his great l)ook on 
war, Vo7)i Kricff (3 vols. 4th ed. ISSO), and Jiis life 
of Scharnhoi-st. See his Life by Schwartz (Berlin, 
1877). 

CInnsillS, Rudolf, a great Gcrnian physieiJ, 
bom 2d Januarj’ 1822 at Ko.slin in Pomerama. 
He studied at Berlin, and afterwards lectured on 
natural philosophy as privat-docent at Berlin, awl 
as professor at the Zurich Polj'tcclmic Scliool. In , 
1809 he was appointed to the chair of Natnitvl j 
Pliilosophy at Bonn, and here he died, Augii'l 21, • 
1888. tie* avas elected a foreign member of the 
Eoyal Society in 1868, and in 1879 aviui gi)cn ib , 
higliest honour, the Copley Medal. His s-cicntifcc ^ 
labours cover parts of the field of optics and 0i j 
electricity, but Jiis especial work avas his ronlrihn- | 
tion to the science of tlicmm-dynamics, the hono'Jr j 
of establishing avhicli on a scientific ba-sis lie dinucj i 
aa-itli Rankine and Thomson. His imaflicmfliicrt 
methods he also applied to tlje theory of the steani- , 
engine, the dynamical or kinetic thcorj' of gofCs 

anS to electric- /-?-•? i 

work is I»Ls ' ■ ' ' , 

1 Wiinnctlicoric (1864, and 1867), avincii inilseecons ^ 
edition took a more sy.-.tematic form ns vol. i.i r ‘ | 
vicchautschc Warmcthcoric (1870), and yol. j 

mcchaniscJic Bchandlung dcr ElcctriziM | 

Other -books are Ueber das TFc-ccn > 

( 1857 ), and Bio rotentiat function und das 1 el'iu' “ j 
(3d cd. 1877). ) 


Ciniistlinl. See IvL.vusTiiAi.. 

Chivagclla, or Club-shell, ^ genus of nrtn« 
Lamellibranchmtc Molluscs of the f-nme f ■ . 
avith Aspergillum (q.a'.). They mO'tly 3 
c.xcaa'atcd holes in rock.s or in ma.^“(y‘ ei o y 
The ordinarv form of the bivalve t-Iicll is e’lno ‘ • 
modified. One valve (the right) b h-x'J K a 
inner Mil-face of the chanilwr in ayliich the » - 
lives, and is continued avithont inlcrnipD*’ ‘j: 
a secondary shell-tube, avhich extends fw*** V 
chanclwr ontavards, and varies omisiaentej 
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distribution are known. The fossil forms, Avhich 



' V 

Clavagella lata, showing the cavity and fixed valve : 
a, the fixed valve ; 6, the calcareous tube. 

are more numerous, were first discovered. They 
do not occur below the Upper Chalk. 

Clavariaj a genus of Fungi, of the order 
Hymenomycetes, family Clavariei, in wliich the 
spore-bearing tissue is produced over all parts of 
the surface. The species are numerous, some of 
them' simple and club-shaped, some branched. 
0. boirytis, a species common in oak and beech 
woods, especially in Germany, growing on the 
ground, among moss, grass, heath, &c. , is gathered 
when young and used as food, having a very agree- 
able sweetish taste. Other species, notably C. 
Jlava, coralldides, aitrca, and foiinosa, are used in 
the same way. 

Claverhoiise. See Geaham of Claver- 

HOUSE. 

Clavicliord, an obsolete instrament of the 
same type as the Harpsichord (q.v.) and Spinet 
(q.v.). A Claviharjp is a haip struck with Keys 
like a piano. 

Clavicle, an important part of the pectoral 
girdle of Vertebrates, perhaps most familiarly 
known in the collar-bone of man and in the 
meri'y-thought of birds. It is well developed in 
those mammals in which the fore-leg or arm is used 
' vei-y strongly and freely, but is poorly developed 
or absent in many cases, as in Carnivores and 
Ungulates. In most flying birds it is strong, and 
often fused to the breast-bone ; in the ostrich tribe 
it is rndimentaiy or absent. It is not a prominent 
bone in reptiles, being absent in snakes and croco- 
diles, apparently continuous with the scapula in 
tortoises, and in fact onl 3 ' well seen in the majority 
of lizai'ds. A ‘ clavicle ’ is also to be seen in most 
Amphibia, though its exact relations are much 
disputed. A prominent part in the girdle of ordi- 
naiy bonj' fishes is also called the ‘ clavicle,’ but it 
is not certain that it corresponds to that of higher 
vertebrates. Of the clavicle generall.y it, may^ be 
said that it is a pawed bone superadded from tlie 
skin as an auxiliary to scapula and_ coracoid, 
that its position is venti-al and anterior to the 
coracoid, and that it is often associated with an 
interclavicle. See Bird, Bone, Skeleton ; also 
Huxlej’’’s Anatomy of the Vertebrate Animals, and 
other works on Comparative Anatomjq such as 
those of Gegenbaur and Wiederaheim ( translated 
by Professors Bell and Parker). There is a separ- 
ate article on the human Collae-BONE (q.v.). 


Clavicor'llia, a name sometimes applied to 
several tribes of beetles with club-shaped (clavate) 
antennaj. They are included within the great 
Pentamerous section of Coleoptera. Burj’ing 
beetles illustrate the tj'pe. ° 

Clatije'ro, Francisco XAtUER, Mexican Ids- 
torian, born at Vera Cruz in 1721, entered the 
order of the Jesuits in 1748, and became a teacher 
of riietorie and philosophj'. On the suppression of 
the Jesuits in Spanish America in 1767, Clavijero 
retired to Italy, where he died at Bologna in 1787. 
He wrote in Italian a History of Mexico, an impar- 
tial and valuable work, of which an English trans- 
lation bj' C. Cullen was published in 1787. 

Claws, sharp hardenings of the skin at the 
end of appendages. The term is often applied to 
the chelte and similar stmetures at the end of 
Arthropod limbs, but is best restricted to the 
epidennic tips found at the ends of the digits in 
most reptiles, on the toes, and often on the thumb 
and firat finger of birds, but seen in perfection in 
manj' mammals — e.g. Carnivores, Insectivores, 
Edentates. It is obviouslj' impossible to draw any 
sharp line between claws and Nails (q.v.). 

Clay (A. S. clceg; of the same root as'clag,’ 
‘daggj'’), a term applied, in a vague waj"-, to 
those kinds of earth or soil which, when moist, 
have a notable degree of tenacity and plasticity. 
The clays are not easily distinguished as rock 
species, but thej' all appear to owe their origin to 
the decomposition of various rocks, and to consist 
chieflj’ of aluminic silicate, along with other in- 
gredients, which vai'y in character with the nature 
of the parent rock from the degradation of which 
thej' are derived. Tims common clay is a mixture 
of kaolin or China clay (which is a hydrated clay), 
and the fine powder of some felspathic mineral, 
which is anhj'drous and not decomposed. Clays 
vary much in plasticity — all being more or less 
lastic when moistened uith water, and capable of 
eing moulded into any fonn. But while manj’- 
retain their shape when dried by heat, others, 
which in the damp state would ordmariL' be called 
clays, tend to fall to powder when all the water is 
driven off. Claj' is eaten by the Botocudos and 
other savage tribes, as also in Georgia and the 
Carolinas by negroes and ‘poor whites.’ The 
plastic claj’s are used for man}^ purposes, as for 
making pottery of all kinds, bricks and tiles, 
tobacco-pipes, firebricks, &c. The following are 
the commoner varieties of claj’’ and claj’^-rocks : 
China clay or Kaolin (q.v.)-. Pipeclay (q.v.), verj' 
like kaolin, but containing a larger percentage of 
silica ; potter’s clay, not so pure as the preceding ; 
sculptor’s clay or modelling clay, a fine potter’s 
claj", sometimes mixed with fine sand ; plastilina, 
a potter’s claj' fr-otrr Italj-, supposed to be conrposed 
of oil, glj'cerine, rosin, arrd powdered claj’, whiclr, 
as it does not shrink, need not be kept wet ; bride- 
clay (see Bricks), an admi.xture of clay and 
sand with sonre ferritginous matter; Fireclay 
(q.v.), containing little or no lime, alkaline earth, 
or iron (which act as fluxes), and hence infusible or 
higlrlj' refractor^'; Shale (q.v.), a lamirrated claj^- 
rock ; day-slate, an indurated cleaved claj'-rock ; 
Loam ( q.v. ), a non-plastic nrixture of claj- and sand ; 
Marl (q.v.), a claj'. containing much calcareous 
matter. Claj' at the deepest sea-bottom is largelj' 
of animal origin. See Argillaceous Bocks. 

Clay Soils derive their clrai-acter from the 
aluminic silicate which tlrej' contain in a state of 
mixture, as well as in chemical combination uith 
other substances. Some soils contain so large a 
proportion of alumina as 35 per cent., but generallj' 
the proportion is much snraller. The felspars 
which chieflj’ j’ield the alumina of claj' soils con- 
tain also soda, potash, and lime, substances whiclr 
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tenil to remkr days fertile when tiinler cultivation. 
The physic.al diameters, however, of the tlilferent 
varieties of day soil* ari=in" from the varj'infr jiro- 
jsirtions of silica, ami other snls-tanccs mixetl with 
tlie alumina, are chiclly concenioil in their relative 
fertility. C.alcarcous matter exercises a considcr- 
able inllucnce on their j ■ 

Tor an account of the ■ ■ ■ ' . _ ' 

csiuntry, sec dohnhtou's ; ! ( ' ' ■ ‘ 

AijrictiHnnil Cltcinisfrij luid Geology. 

Clay, Cassh's M.\7!CEU.r.‘!, a ze.alou.s aholi- 
tionistj honi in Kentucky in ISIO, "radu.atetl at 
S'.ale in 1S.32, and three yearn after was elected to 
the legislature of his native .state. He opposed : 
tlie annexation of Texas (1S44); started at Lexing- j 
ton The True American, a vigorous anti-slavcrj- 
najicr, the following year; volunteered in the 
Jlexican war (1846); supported Mr Lincoln in 
18G<): and from ISGl till 18(39 w.as U.S. Minister to 
Itu'-^ia A true son of Kentuckv, Clay delivered 
his political .addrcs-es .aniicd to tlie teeth, w.as in- 
volved in a numher of serious quaiTcls, and in 1877 
was tricfl hut acquitted on a charge of killing s di.s- 
charged negro servant who had threatened his life, 
iiec his Life, Writings, and Spceehes (2 vols. ISSG). 

Clay, IIk.nkv, statesman, one of the ‘gre.'it 
triumv'imtc’ of American omtors, w.as horn in 
‘ tlie Slashc.s,' a district of Han- corrOjiit i~i tn c.a 
over county, Virginia, Ajiril 12, it a n. Lii^iincott 
1777. He was thesonof a Uaptist Csminnr. 
jireacher who died in 1781, and from_ the employ- 
ment of some jiart of his early youth in connection 
with a grlst-null, he canted the cognomen of ‘ the 
mill-ltoy of the fjla.shc.s.’ His e.arly scliooling was 
hut sc.nhty. M'hen fifteen ye.ars old he hecxiiuc an 
assistant-clerk in the chauceiy court of his native 
state, and for four years tvas amanuensis to that 
excellent lawyer and true patriot, George M'ythc, 
then cli.ancellor. He also studied law for one ye.ar 
with I’nhcrt llrcvike, .attorney •general of Virginia 
In 1797 he was licenced to practise law, and in the 
same year went to fatxington, Kentucky, where 
he soon acquired a high reputation a.s ait orator 
and_ as a jury lawyer. He w.as sent in 180G, and 
again in 1899, to the United .States senate for .short 
tenns. He first entered the lower house of con- 
gress in 1811, and was chosen its Speaker. This 
losition ho filled for many ye.ars with gre.'it ability, 
le was active in fringing' on the war of 1812-15 
with (Ire.at llritain, and was one of the commis- 
sioners who arranged the treaty of Ghent which 
cmhal the war. 15y his eotirse in regard to the 
‘Mi-'-ouri Comproniise ' of 1821, he won the title 
of ‘the grc.at pacificator.' In 1821 he was one of 
the Strongest advocates of a high protective tarifV, 
and in thc same year wa“ one of the four candi- 
iltttes for the jire'idency. No choice having l>een 
made hy the tdccforal college, Mr J. t). Adam* 
rvns elect <sl president hy the House of Itcprescnt.a- 
tives; and Clay's nccepf;inre of the jiosition of 
s*s:rctnry of state undvr Adams was hy many 
hell to constitute a proof of a corrupt h.argnin K’- 
tofcn two statcsnien, neither of whom, in truth, 
Mould have Is"-n guilty of countenancing such 
.1 Kargain. Cl.sy iv-cntcivd the senate in 18:11, 
Mid in the s.anif, year was ivnominah'd for the 
rri-idcm-i' ; Imt in (he following year Gcrieml 
.Jasasor! was te.fhs.tC'l to that odice. His c-andi- 
‘.rture for the od;.;,. of p.rcsidi'nl in 1841 was in 
utisiiis'i—sfij]. 'J'lie comp.soinire of 
l*“t the o[qs«-i!!g fiw' soi! mid itro «l.vverv 
int'n-.t., v.Ks l.vrg.-ly Clay's Mmk. lie died .Inly 
> Ahh'f'tgh, he was the most ntfractjre 

j ji'tii.m s;.<*,l, > in his cfuintry dining wlmt is 
! je.'tiy iy ‘the giddvn age of Anicrie.m 

i <na(.i?;y, f iv edniity as a revon-.-r v-as •nwiftsi 
j tla*. cf ViK-'e;; vidic hi' til'uer piinripai 


rival, Calhonn, surjiassed him in intensify and 
fieiy came-stness. No man had a laiger following 
of 'devoted personal friends than Cliy, and for 
more than forty years lie^ had a very con.spicnou.s 
share in shaping the legislation of the repnhlic. 
As a puhlic man his c,areer was without a hlciiiLsli. 
Of the rather numerous hiographics of Clay the 
hest is that hy C.arl Sclmrz (Boston, 1SS7). ' ' 

Clay Cro.SS, tt town in Derbyshire, 44 miles 
S. of Ciic-sterlield, tlie centre of a coal and iron 
district. The collierie.s here were begun hy George 
Stephenson in 1838. Pop. ( 1881 ) GS7f). 

Cl.ay Ironstone, a granular or compact 
admixture of the mineral siVfcr/fc (ferrous carlmn- 
ate) and clay. It occurs as nodulc.s or in thin 
beds in various geological systems, but especially in 
the carboniferous strata ' It frenuently cont.aiiis 
organic matter. tVhen very higlity carhonaccoii.s, 
it passes into the variety called blackhaml iron- 
stone. See litos OitES. 

Clayinorc (.a Gaelic tenn meaning ‘tlmgre.at 
swonl •) is properly used of the old Celtic one- 
handoil, two-edged' longsword, often engraved on 
ancient tomhstone.«, with the guards pointing 
downwards. The name is now commonly given, 
inaccurately, to the' h.asket-hilted swonl of the 
oflicers of Highland regiments. 

Clayton, JoHX Middlktox, .st.atcsman, was 
horn in Sussex county, Delaware, 24th .Inly 1790, 
studied at Yale, and practi-^ed as a lawyer. In 
1829 he became a United States senator, and wiiile 
sccrctaiy of state in 1849-50, he negotiated the 
Clay ton' Bui wer Treaty with Brit.ain, guaranteeing 
the'ncutralitv of lines' of intcroccanic communica- 
tion across Isicaragna or elsewhere. He died 9th 
November 1S5C. See BULWElt. 

Clazoin’eiliV, one of the twelve citic.s of Tonin 
which stood on the gnlf of Sniynia, wcstwanl from 
Smyrna. Under the Boinans it w.as a free pity, and 
hail an extensive coinniorce. It was the hirthidacc 
of Anaxagoras. It is now called Vurla, 

Clc'illtlics, a Stoic philosopher, bom at Assos, 
in Tnia.®, about 300 li.C. His poverty wa.s such 
that he iiad to work all iiiolit at drawi'ng water in 
order to obtain money for liis support and to j'ay 
his class-fee while attending the lectures of Zeno— 
a fact discovered only avhen the Areopagn.s c.allcd 
upon the ardent yoiing student to show how lie 
oiitained his living. For nineteen years he listened 
patiently to the grc.at Stoic, aiiit, on hi® death, 
succeeded him in his school He died of vohiiitan' 
stan'.ation when about eighty years old. Clcaiitlie-s 
dill'ered from the other Stoles in reganliii" the sun 
as the govcniing principle of the world ; hut none 
of his writings aro ext.ant except a Hymn to Hens, 
one of the purest and noblest piece® of poetiy in 
the Greek language, .showing an admirable uriioii of 
religious feeling .and philosophic thought. 

Clear, C.MT., a headl.and of Clear Lland, the 
most southerly point of Ireland, with a iightlioUM,' 
and tclegrapir.station. Clear Island, GO mites S\' • 
of Cork, is 1504 acre.® in are.a. J’op. 591. 
Clearing-lioiisc, The husiness f.acilitk'* 

afforded hy hankers to their customers in collecting 
their lulls, cheques on other linns, and shnil*''^ 
ohiigntiniis, early nece-sitated an orgaiii-isl system 
of_ interchanging such documents, whereby hil*onr 
might hesuvtsl, and the c.asli-halamres reqnipsl sp 
set dements nHluctsl It is claimfsl by a Trcneli 
writer that th'* Vhamhre de Crjin})nisolion de Ly-n, 
.as reorganised in 101)7, w.a® practically siiiiiltir to 
the imsieni cl<‘ariiig.hnnse ; and the .Si-ottisli bank- 
note exchanges (a .s]>eeii-s of clearing) nere oWl- 
li'licl as far hack as 17.72. The iire-ent svf teni, 
i however, originate.! in J.omlnn a! an niiKiioy.a 
1 date. It is said that the clerks, when ridhs'Sing 
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from the various banking-houses, began to inter- 
change the documents of mutual indebtedness in 
the street, and subsequently at . taverns or any 
banking-office where they were tolerated. Some 
time previous to 1773 a special apartment was 
devoted by the bankers to the pui-pose; and in 
1810 the building in Lombard Street, since known 
as the ‘ Clearing-house,’ was set apart for the 
clearing, under the direction of a committee of 
bankers, and the immediate management of two 
inspectors. The joint-stock banks were not 
admitted to the clearing-house until 1854. Pour 
years later the country-cheque clearing was estab- 
lished as a department of the clearing-house. In 
1864 the Bank of England entered, but it cleam 
only against the other banks. Only twenty-seven 
banks, including the Southwark branch of the 
London and Westminster Bank, are membei-s. 
Other London bankers arrange with clearing banks 
to represent them. 

_ The system pursued is as follows : From time to 
time during the day, each firm transmits to the 
clearing-house cheques and bills paj'able by other 
bankere, classified according to the banks retiring 
them, account being also taken of obligations 
coming against their fimi. At a certain hour the 
dooi-s are closed, and the balances strack. Time is 
allowed for each bank to decide as to honouring 
the drafts upon it, after which the final adjustment 
of balances takes place. Subjoined is an actual 
balance sheet as at the close of a day’s clearing. 

Debtors. 

£ s. <1. 

2,510 8 6 
• 12,850 13 2 

3 2 

3,391 8 1 
51 17 11 

6,130 0 2 


32,835 19 
10 

35,414 6 


GLYN i CO. 

Alliance 

Barclay 

CretUtors. 
£ 6. (L 

Ban!; of England 

Brown 

254,132 12 6 

Capital and Counties 

4,992 19 11 

Central 

City 

7,904 18 10 

Consolidated 

72,003 1 6 

County 

128,138 6 3 

Diinsdale 

3,044 4 1 

Fuller 

Imperial 

' London Joint-stock 

1,950 13 11 


10 

119,772 18 

si 

London and ‘Westminster 



26,492 2 

9 

Lloyd's 



1,933 2 

4 

London and Soutli-westeru 



6,494 2 

2 

Martin 



551 3 

0 

Metropolitan 



4,775 1 

2 

National 



27 9 

0 

National Provincial 

72,603 0 

1 

13,263 13 11 

Prescott 



21,246 19 

8 

Rokarts 



. 8,755 14 

2 

Southwark 



63,850 6 

3 

Smith 



7 

0 

Union 

70,547 16 

2 

33,605 18 

8 

Williams 





Country Clearing 

30,327 13 10 



C.H. 



393,158 5 

"2 


646,381 7 

1 

6,811 10 

4 

Returns 

5,443 12 

4 

399,469 15 

~6 


051,824 19 

T 

252,355 3 11 

Balance 




651,824 19 5 


The figures in either column are the sums due to oi 
by Gljm & Co. in account witli each of the othei 
membere of the clearing-house, after allowing foi 
their mutual indebtedness ; the differences as they 
occurred that day being also shown intei’lined : 
as well as the total amount of vouchers returned 
unpaid. _ The result was that after placing all 
their claims on the other banks against tin 
claims of the latter on them, there remained a 
sum of £252.353, Ss. lid. due by Glyn & Co. 
on the general balance. This was more tbaii 
accounted for by the claims of the Bank ol 
England, who only clear on one side. Eacli 
bank makes up a similar fonn. The inspectors 
having satisfied themselves that the general 
balance is correct (alt the membei-s having agreed 


between themselves, and the total debtor balances 
equalling the creditor), wairants for settling the 
balances by transfer at the Bank of En^and, 
certified by the inspectors, are passed between the 
membera. Formerly these balances were settled 
in cash. Thus, transactions to the amount of 
several millions daily are settled without the use of 
a bank-note or coin. The importance of the system 
is illustrated by' the fact, stated in evidence, before 
the House of Commons, that the London and 
Westminster Bank, by' getting admission to the 
clearing-house, were enabled to reduce their cash- 
balance by' £150,000. 

The record of the total amount of bills, cheques, 
and drafts passing through the clearing-house is 
regarded, as an index of the state of trade ; and as 
London is the chief centre of trade for the world, 
this record has a world-wide range. The sums 
passed through the clearing-house are greatest on 
certain ‘special days.’ Tliese are (1) the 4ths 
of the month, trade bills being mostly' dated on the 
fiiet of the month, and, with three days’ grace, 
falling due on the 4th of some succeeding 
month; (2) consols settling days, once a month; 
(3) Stock Exchange settling days, twice a nronth. 
The following figures, comrrrencing with the earli- 
est record, rirow the magnitude and growth of 
the clearing-house work: (1839) £954,401,600; 
(1868) £3,425,185,000; (1873) £6,070,948,000; 

(1878) £4,992,398,000; (1883) £5,929,404,000 ; 

(1887) £6,077,097,000. The highest record was in 
1881, £6,357,059,000. In most of the large towns 
in England there is now a clearing-house, and in 
Scotland the system, including the separately' con- 
drreted note-exchanges, has been thoroughly organ- 
ised, so that clearings take place all over the 
country', balances being settled rn Edirrbrrrgh. 

The fir-st clearing-house in Arrrerica was started 
in New York on lltlr October 1853, and the systerrr 
lias since assumed enornrous proportions through- 
out the IFnited States ; irr 1888 there were upwards 
of 30 clearing-houses. The progress of the New 
York clearing-house will be seen frorrr the follow- 
ing figrrres for the years ending 30th September 
(1854) £1,150,091,197; (1868) £5,696,857,727; 

(1873) £7,092,210,565; (1878) £4,601,687,688; 

(1883) £8,058,633,051 ; (1887) £6,974,569,757. 

The system has more recently spread to the con- 
tinent of Europe. La Chamhre dc Con\pcnsation 
dcs Bangiders dc Puns was formed March 1872, 
the clearrng-house of Berlin in 1883, and that of 
Vienna in 1864; but their transactions are grea1;ly' 
less than those of London and New York. M Idle 
it was in connection with banking that the clear- 
ing-house system originated, the principle (irr 
modified for-rus) has been adopted by other depart- 
ments of brrsiness. The London Rarlway Clearing- 
house was founded in 1842, the Stock Exchange 
Clearing-house in 1874, and other-s more recently'. 
See Howarth, Our Charing System ( 1886) ; Franmr.s, 
Chan 7 ig Jdottsc ct Chamhres dc Conpensatwyi (Lille, 
1887); The New Yorh Charing House, its Methods 
and Systems (New York, 1888). 

The Railway Cleaking-house is an asso- 
ciation instituted to enable railway' companies in 
Great Britain to cany on, without mtenniption, 
the through traffic in passengei-s, animals, minerals 
and *roods passing over different companies lines of 
railways and to afford to the traffic the same facili- 
ties as if the different lines had belonged to one 
company. The ai-rangements are conducted in 
London’ by a committee, the members of which 
are appointed by the directors of the companies 
who are parties 'to it ; and the association is regu- 
lated by' the Railw.ay' Clearing Act, 1850. The 
companies are each represented on the committee 
by a delegate. The committee holds stated meet- 
ings four times a y'ear, and oftener if noccs.s.ary. 
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Sulxirdiiiatc coTiimittces of railway officers also 
meet from time to time. The acconnts iif the 
clcarin" system, and the halances dne to and from 
the sevcnil companies, are settled and adjusted hj* 
tlie socretaiy of the committee, with anneal to the 
committee, whose decision i.s final. The clerks at 
stations of the varions companie-s send abstracts 
of all traffic monthly. The collected passenger- 
tickets arc also sent'monthlj'. Number-men are 
employed by the clearing-house at junctions where 
the linc.s 'of different companira meet, who 
note the number of every carriage, horse-box, 
wagon, van, and .sheet or wagon-cover on the 
train going beyond the parent line, and make 
weekly returns. The returns from the companies’ 
stations, together srith those of tfie number- 
men, enable the acconnt-s of mileage and _de- 
mniTage incurred to be made up by the clearing- 
liousc, liy whom the companies arc debited and 
credited, as tlic c-ose may l>c. A debtor and 
creditor account is sent from the clearing-house 
monthly to eacli company, siioa-ing on tlie one side 
in one sum wliat the company lias to receive from 
all other companic.s as their proportion of through 
passenger fares, through goods and parcels rates, 
anil mileage and demurmge of carriages, wagons, 
and sheets ; and on the other side, also in one sum, 
wliat ttio company has to pay to others out of 
moneys drarni by them. The balance is stnick as 
against, or in favour of, the clearing-house (ns a 
common debtor or creditor). In addition to declar- 
ing the balances, the clearing-house supplies to 
each company monthly statements of the details 
of the traffic of each station. 

The number of companies parties to the clearing 
system was recently between sixty and seventy, 
including practically all the working railway com- 
panies of (ireat llritain ; and the amount of business 
of an intricate kind which was involved may be 
judged of from the foregoing particulars, and from 
the numlier of sep.aratc .settlements, which amount 
to eleven and a half millions per annum, represent- 
ing seventeen millions of money. Tiie staff now 
nmnlKJm nc-irly two thousand. Ilcgiilations are 
pnldUhcd annually hy the clearing-house for the 
guidance of the different comp.anie.s in connection 
u ith the system. 

Tlie clearing-house system is made availahle 
also for the. lecovery of lost articles of luggage. 
Hoports giring the description of each lost article 
aie sent from all st.ations daily to the clcaring- 
hoiiso, and by this means almost all lo-t liigg,agc 
is restored to tbc owners. The reports number 
nearly Imlf a million per aniinm. The government 
scheme of the parcel post involves a quarterly 
pavmcnt by the fost-olliee to tlic wjiolc of tli'o 
ndhv.ay companies of Great llritain and Ireland, 
and the .apjiorlioninont as between the companies 
is effected llirongh the maebinery of tlio clcaring- 
lionse. 'I’licre is a similar railwa'y clearing .system 
in Iiidand, with its licMdqnartero in Dublin, 

The gcuenvl railway clearing-house lias never 
Ix-cn c.tablislicd in the Uniteil States, but there 
are several of limited extent, each embracing such 
lines as ludong to_ an individii.al system. Tliiis, 
one ai I’bil.adeipbia is a common centre* for nn 
I as-oclation of lines, with alnuit fortv mcmliers. 
i fHbers are at .\llanta (Ga.!, LonisVille (Ky.), 
Ilo-toti (^^ass.). There arc lic-,idfcs v.arions rail- 
w.ay c-mmiis-ions, iiooK, and associations partaking 
j of till* nature of a limited cle.aring syRt^.i,i. ” 

j <Tp;iring-mit a small 

I tro’* of tbc "-imi" 1 ^, vitb the Nnx Vomie.a (q.v.), 
j uleiiidanl in ibe fote-ts of India, and of wbieli tlie 
i OT" inneb nstal for clearing water. They ate 

; SO! 1 for this use in the baraars. and tmvellers''cnm. 

: nionlv cany some with them. Tbe— m-, sis 
, niblMsl on the inridc of a m---c 1 , lunddy water put 


into it quickly becomes clear, all inipnritics .settling 
to the bottom. 

Clear-story. See Cleristory. 

Clcator Moor, a town of Cmnbefland, 4 miles 
SE, of 'Wliitcbaven, with coal-mines and iron-fur- 
nace.s. Pop. of parish (ISGl) 3995 ; (ISSl) 10,420. 

Cleats, in Shipbuilding, arc pieces of wood 
oriion fastened to varions parts of the vessel, and 
Iiaving liolcs or reccs.=as for fastening ropes. Tlicro 
are several kinds, applied to various purposes. 

CIeava!?e, or Slaty Cleavage, is a condition 
of rocks in which they split oa.sily into thin plates. 
In true bedding tbe*la 5 -ers of rock correspond to 
planes of deposition or accretion, bnt in slaty 
cleavage the planes along which the rock splits 
may or may not coincide with bedding-planes. In 
point of fact they rarely do, Imt intersect the 
bedding-planes at all angles. Slaty cleavage is a 
superinduced structure — the result of the oxtreiiio 
compres-sion xvhicb the rocks have undergone while 
thej* ivere being sqneeml into anticlinal and 
•S3'nclinnl folds (see AxTiCLtXE). ^Yhen tliin 



Section exhibiting Lines of Cleavage. 


sections of clay-slate arc examined microscopically, 
the grains of wliicb the rock is composed are fonml 
to be flattened or compre.ssed, and drawn out in the 
direction of tbc cleavage planes. Although slaty 
cleavage is best developed in homogeneous fine- 
grained clnv-rocks, it j’ct occurs in many coarse- 
grained rocKs ns well, but in these the cleavage is 
never so perfect n.s in the finer-giained clay -rooks. 
x\s induration necessarily accompanies cleavage, 
tlic cleaved clay-rocks become of great economic 
imporiance, and are familiar to e'’ery one in tiio 
common blue ami purple roofing-slates. 

Cleaver.*?, or Goose-grass {GoHum Apnrinc), 
a species of IJcdstraw (q.v.), a coarse Ruliiaccnns 
annual, with whorls of si.x to eight lca_ve.s, Imlli 
stem and leaves rongli xvith renexod bristles, the 
fniit also hispid, and wlien ripe distriliiited hy ad- 
hering like n bur to anj* animal whicli may bni'-li 
against it. A very' coinmon weed in licdges and 
bushy places in Britain and most parts of Europe 
and North America, it was formerly of rcpnfe m 
domestic medieino as a dinrelic. From the time 
«f_ Dioscoride.s, and it is said still in .Sweden, its 
pricklj' stems liave been used as a stnuncr for milk. 

Clef, a musical cliaracter placed on tho stnfl', hy 
which the absolute pitch of the notes is fixcil. 
There are three clefs — vir. the G, the C, and the V 
clef. The G clef is placed on the second line, and 
the stave with tliis clef is known as the treble 
.slave ; the C clef on the third line as the [alto 
stave; and the F elef on the fourth line as the f 
b.ass stave. The C clef is a fifth below the G clef, i 
and n liftli above the F clef, thus : > 


a 

9 , 




- -r 

— i 

The C clef is uKo placed on the fourth line for >-n!iii; 
instmiiients, and tor the tenor part in voc.al nuii-n't 

I 

( 

thus ; '>• o'‘l toci-vl mu-ie, and ! 

aho in full scores, the C clef plactsl on the fiotlino . 
is ti-vcd for the '■'oprano. j 
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, Cleg, a name given to some insects of the I 
dipterous family Tabanidce, the females of which 
are in summer extremely troublesome to horses, 
cattle, and human beings. 
Some of them are well 
hnouTi as ‘ breeze - flies.’ 
The females pierce the 
skin of their \uctims by 
means of formidable lan- 
Cleg (Ckrt/sops cccciitiens). cet-like mouth organs, and 
greedily suck the blood 
from the wounds. The name cleg is sometimes 
given in England to Chrysops ccecutiois, a fly fre- 
quent in most parts of Europe, but rare in Scot- 
land. It often attacks man, and not unfrequently • 
inserts its proboscis through the sleeve, or some 
other part of the dress. It is about one-third of an 
inch in length, mostly black, with yellow markings 
. on the abdomen, and very large eyes of tire most 
beautiful green and golden colours. The insect 
always cruled cleg in Scotland is Hmmatopota 
pluvialis — a rather smaller but equally troublesome 
fly, mostly of a gray colour, but also remarkable 
for its vei-y large and beautiful eyes, which are 
greenish, with waved purplish-brorvn bands. In 
England it is sometimes called the Stout. It is 
particirlarly common in low damp places. 

Cleland, "William (1661-89), Covenanting 
poet. See Camehonian Regiment. 

Clcm'atis (Gr. dSma, ‘the shoot of a vine’), a 
genus of plants of the natural order Ranunculacere, 
having four coloured sepals, no corolla, and for 
fruit numerous one-seeded achmnia with long — 
generally feathery — arvns. The species are pretty 
numerous, herbs or shrubs, generally with climbing 
stems, natives of very difterent climates, and much 
scattered over the world. They possess more or 
less active caustic properties. Tlie long awns give 
the plants a beautiful appearance even in winter. 
The flowers of many species are also beautiful. C. 
vitalla, the common Traveller’s Joy (fancifully 
so named because of its ornamental appearance 
by the wayside), is the only native of Britain. 


It is common in the south, but becomes rarer 
towards the north, and is scarcely found in Scot- 
land. Tlie twigs are capable of being made into 
baskets. It rapidly covers walls or unsightly 
objects. The fruit and leaves are acrid and 
vesicant, the leaves are used as a rubefacient in 
rheumatism; and those of other species arc also 
employed in the same way. In. ornamental garden- 
ing the genus is a most important one. A number 
of species and many garden varieties are of the 


greatest beauty, and most profuse in flowering. 
The flowers of some in difterent varieties attain 
the diameter of from 4 to 8 inches, and range in 
colour from pure white to pale azure, deep puiple, 
and claret or ruby. In the United States there are 
many native species. A beautiful evergi-een species 
from New Zealand, C. mdivisa, with pure white 
flowers, is one of the handsomest of greenhouse 
climbers ; and C. Jlammula, a native of southern 
Europe and northern Africa, wth white flowers, 
which have a very strong honey-like smell, is the 
species knorvn as Sweet Virgin’s Bower. Tlie 
garden varieties are propagated by grafting the 
young shoots in spring on the roots of such com- 
mon species as C. vitalba and G. jlammula. Many 
are propagated by cuttings, and all may be in- 
creased by seeds, but the garden varieties cannot 
be depended upon to come ti-ue by that means. 

Clemens, SAivroEL Langhoene (‘Mark 
Twain’), an American humorist, was born at 
Florida, Missouri, November 30, copjnei.t isss m u.s. 
1835. He learned the trade of a by .j. e. uppincott 
printer, and aftenvards acted as a comp.iiiy. 
pilot on tJie Mississippi River. From a well-knomi 
call of the man sounding the river in shallow places 
(‘Mark twain,’ meaning ‘by the mark two 
fathoms’) his pseudonym as a writer was subse- 
quently taken. After the outbreak of the war of 
1861-65, he went to Nevada, where he tried silver- 
mining ; next he edited for two years the Virginia 
City Enterprise, to which he had previously con- 
tributed as ‘ Mark Twain and in 1864 moving 
to San Francisco, became a jouinalist, and lectured 
with success there and in New York. In 1867 he 
mined a pleasure party going abroad, and visited 
France, Italy, and Palestine, gathering material 
for his Innocents Abroad (1869), which established 
his reputation as a humorist, 125,000 copies sell- 
ing within three years. He was afterwards an 
editor at Buffalo, New York, with an interest in 
the Express, where be married iMiss Langdon, a 
lady of wealtlL He, later, removed to Hartford, 
Connecticut. His books have been mostly sold by 
subscription, and have yielded him a large income. 
He is a member of the publishing fimi of Charles 
L. Webster & Co. He was made M.A. of Yale in 
1888. His humour, however grotesque, is never 
laboured, never mean or ungenerous ; it is singu- 
larly direct and simple in foini, and has appealed 
as successfully to British as to American readers. 

‘ If the prevailing spirit of hlark Twain’s humour,’ 
writes Mr Howells, ‘ is not a sort of good-natured 
self-satire, in which the reader may see his own 
absurdities reflected, I scarcely should be able to 
determine it.’ Mr Clemens has varied much of his 
work by excellent character-sketches and graphic 
descriptions. Among his books are T/te Innocents 
Abroad (1869); Roughing It (1872); The Gilded 
Aye (1873), the last written with the co-operation 
of Mr Charles Dudley Warner, and published both 
as a story and as a comedy, in which shape it had 
great success; Tom Sawyer (1876); A Tramp 
Abroad (1880) ; The Prince and the Pauper (1882) ; 
Life on the Mississippi (1874, re-is.sued 1883); The 
Adventures of Rudaebary Finn (1885) ; and a com- 
pilation, Library^ of Humour (1888). All these 
have been republished in England, and translations 
of his principal works have appeared in Germany. 

Clement. Clejiens, or Clement, is the name 
of .seventeen i)ope.s, few of whom require any special 
notice (see Popes). The first of the serie.s, 
Clemens Romanes (so distinguished from Clement 
of Alexandria), is accounted one of the Apostolic 
Fathers (q.v.), and is reckoned variously as the 
second or third successor of St Peter in the see 
of Rome. A 9th-cenfurj- legend makes him 
martjTcd in the Crimea in the year 102. His day 




Clematis montana. 
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is ^:ovcralK!^ 23. Origcn (18o-2o4) vas the firet 
to ilistinctlv iilentifv Clement with St Paul s 
‘ fellow-lnlwarer’ (Phil. iv. 3) ; Imt this assumption 
has nothing to support it, while the ancient 
tradition makes Clement the disciple of St Peter. 
Itloreovcr, on a name so common endless theories 
may l>e built. Distinguished German scholars, 
such as Hilgenfeld, and Hamack (doubtfully ), have 
identified the bishop with Fladus Clemens, cousin 
of the Emperor Domitian, whose sons had been 
named successors to the empire, and who was 
consul in 93 A.D., and in the same year put to 
dc.ath on a charge of ‘atheism’ and ‘Jewish 
manners.’ The most probable \'iew is that ad- 
vanced by Lightfoot— that Clement was a freed- , 
m.an of JewLsli parentage belonipng to ' Cies-ar’s 
liousehold ’ — strong arguments in support of which 
are set forth in his edition of the two Epistles. 
Of these, the so-called second epistle Is really a 
homily, and is certainly not Clement's; but the 
llrst, although its genuineness has been earnestly 
disputed by the author of Pcrcgrinus Proteus 
{ Lond. 1879), is generally accepted. Chiefly horta- 
tory and didactic, it is addre.sscd to the Corinthian 
Church, in which serious feuds had arisen, and 
treats of social dissensions and of the rasun'cction, 
which is illustrated by a curiously circumstantial 
account of the plurnix. It was probably written 
about 93 A.D., and it was widely known and 
highly esteemcil at an early date. Clement would 
appear to have had some reputation among his 
contemporaries as a letter-wntcr ; Hennas (q.v.) 
represents himself as directed by the angel to 
deliver a copy of his Shepherd to him, that he may 
transmit it to the cities abroad, ‘ for this function 
belongs to him.' To-daj’ the epistle is chiefly of 
intcic-st as the first though innocent step towards 
papal aggression, and for what Lightfoot c.alls 
its liturgical position. There is no i-cspectable 
evidence that it was ever placed in the same 
catalogue with the canonical book.s, but in the 
church at Corinth it was publicly read from time 
to time, and by the 4th century this use had ex- 
tended to other churches. For convenience of 
reading it would be attached to MSS. of the New 
Testament, as is the c.asc in the famous Alexandrian 
.MS. of the oth century; but neither on this fact 
nor on its insertion in the forged Apostolic Canons 
c.an any argument be based ; and it is only in the 
hate Syriac_ MS. that it actually appears with tlie 
catholic cpistle.s._ The fust edition was edited by 
Patrick \oung in 1033, from the mutilated anil 
incomplete Alexandrian MS., then in the king’s 
library. This was the only copy knomi to the 
world until in 1873 lltyenuios (q.v.) published a 
complete MS. (dated 1030) found at Constantin- 
oiilo, and in 1870 a comideto Syriac MS. (1170) 
came into the pos-os.vion of CambVidgo University. 
See Lightfoot s scholarly and exhaustive edition 
(1809; appendix. 1877). where the seconil epistle 
will also i>c found, tjuite a mass of literature has 
.sprung no round the name of Clement, but the 
oihor works nttrilmted to him— the Aiiostolic Con- 
.stitutions and Canons (q.v.), two Svriac epi-tles 
on Virginity (MS. datcsl 1470; pulili-hed 17.32), 
the Clnn'ittiiifr (the Peeoguition.i and Jloutilics), 
.and two epistles to .lame,', which, with tliree 
forged Clementine letters, v ere in the 9th Centura- 
incoriKirafed in the notorious I.sidorian Dccretals-L 
aie nil undouht«-d!y .spurious. The Clcincutiiirr is 
a tietinn of avhich St Peter is the hero ; it avas 
leganUsl by Itaur and the Tdbingon M-hool ns 
tho most notable outcome of the Kbionite jt.ait v in 
the t-.irly Chrj-tian church, and on it tunch of tlicir 
tiicorj’ 1 - bastsi ; {!,(. Ijitin fonn, 

ptv'^er\ (sl by P.utinus) hate '[>e< n obted by Geo-dorf 

tlS.3sji, iiip ,(?tW (the Greek fonn ) bv tschweglcr 

(1st,}, Drr.ol {lK‘t,t), and De !,.agarde (18ti3). 


For the Epistles to Virgins, see Beelen’.s edition 
(Louvain, 185C), and Funk (Tub. 1881): for their 
.source, see Cotterill’s elaborate and convincing 
Modern Criticism (Edin. 1884). 

Clemex.s, Titus Flavius, a celebratcil father 
of the Christian church, was bom jirobablv at 
Athens, of heathen parent.s, about the middle 
of the 2d centurj-, and resided during great p.art 
of his life in Alexandria, whence the epithet 
andi-inus. In his earlier years he devoted himself 
with gre.at zeal to the study of philosopliy, .ami 
w.andered far and wide in quest of tnith. Tfie date 
of his conversion Is unknown, but it is certain that 
.after comin" to Egypt, and listening to the pre- 
lections of Pantrenus, he joined the Alexandrine 
Church, and w.as made a presbyter. xVfterwanls 
ho became assistant to his master, avhom ho sue- 
cceded, about 190 A.D., ns head of the celebrated 
Catechetical school. In 203 the pci-sccution of 
the Christians under Severus compelled him to flee 
to Palestine. The only later notice we have of him 
is .as the be.arer of a letter from his pupil jMexander, 
afterwards Bishop of Jerusalem, to Antioch ; .and 
the date and place of liis death hre inattcrs of pure 
conjecture, some wi-iters putting it in 213, others a.s 
late as 220. His most distinguished pupil wjis 
Origen. Clement held .a place in the M'c.steni 
martyrologies until the 17th century, when his 
name was omitted by Clement VIII. from the 
revised Roman martyrologj- ; but in Fiance, at 
Ic.ast, he has never Io.st his title, his fcMiv.al Is still 
celebrated on the 4th December, and his name 
appears in the popular list of. saints whose names 
may be given to children at baptism. 

The ehief writings of Clement that linvcsuia-ivcd, 
besides a practical treatise, llViO is the Eieh Man 
that is Sared, arc the 3Iiss{onarg, the 2'utor, and the 
Miscellanies, which form a connected senes, prob- 
ably continued in his lost Outlines, which was_ an 
investigation of the canonical wiitings. The iimt 
is an exhortation to the Greeks to abandon ulolatry ; 
the second, an exposition of Christian ethics; and 
the third, a collection of treatises and brief oliscrva- 
tions on Greek and Chri.stian literature, dc.signcl 
.as an introduction to Christian philosophy. They 
show th.at Clement, when ho bec.amo a C’liri'-timi, 
did not cease to be a jihilo.soplier. His lihenil mind 
.saw in science not a gift of devils, but of God thioiigh 
the Logos ; Greek jdiilosophy w.as part of the divine 
education of man, .and his teaching is the result of 
the lofty purity of character that Jed him to sock 
the tiaith alike from heathen writore and from 
Christian heretics, believing that all that enmos 
from God is good. The period in which ho li'ed 
must also be taken into account : in his day all 
believers were regarded n.s in jmice.ss of s.ajvajion ; 
the distinction between the vi-iblo and iii\isihle 
church had not yet been suggested, while Gno-ti- 
ci-m oirered to many niind.s an attractive solution of 
some obvioim dilllcnltie.s. Clement therefore dis- 
tinguished between tlie ordinarj- believer and the 
Christian gnostic ; uIkivc faith he jdaced know- 
ledge, above s,atvatinn the more august glory and 
full spiritual life of the ‘perfect man.’ Faith im- 
plie.s knowledge, but imi>erfuet knowledgt' ; n'OjO' 
things must lie accepted in simple tm.st, until by 
contemplation and the practice ol what is right thq 
Ifclievor shake.s himself free from the i«>wer oi 
evil, and rises to intelligent .symjiathy with the 
divine will. And this system of spiritual eioln- 
tion Clement extends to the future bfe. wlicie the 
j'rocevs of develoiuiient is continued Itefore th'* 
gno'.tie becomes as far as ]>osNihle like God. Bou' 
are e,a«ilv vi-ihlc the genus of the later mistin' ■'Ui. 
just as liis view of the Father as a jinre Monad, 
undenumstr.abh*, who can oidy lie mauif's-tj-l 
thnmgh the Son, marks an inijidriant sleji in the j 
jirogress of Neoplatonism, ttrsl ami the cau-c of ^ 
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all things he sought to discover in the simplest 
thin" conceivable ; and he went equally astray in 
making Christianity only a philosophy, and, as a 
means to_ a perfect life, the fullness of what had 
been partial in the Greek systems. Yet two truths 
he nobly taught — ^the present recovery of the divine 
. likeness, and that formulated doctrine is not an 
end hut a means to final knowledge. Clement’s 
extant works exhibit a 'man of pure and gentle 
spirit, of sincere piety, of ivide reading and of wider 
sympathies, and with a noble conception of the 
puiposes of God’s providence ; hut his learning is 
uncfigested, his quotations are often, careless, and 
his turgid, verbose style and desultory method 
appear to have repelled most scholars. The best 
edition of his works is still that of Bishop Potter 
(1715), and others based on it; there is a transla- 
tion in Clark’s Ante-Nicenc Library (1877-79), and 
a. bibliography at the end of Dr Westcott’s article 
in the Dictionary of Christian Bioqraphy (1877). 
Reference should also be made to Merk, Clemens 
von Alexandria in seiner Ahhdngiyheit von der 
griechischen Philosophie (Leip. 1879), and especi- 
ally to Dr Bigg’s able Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria (Bampton Lectures, 1886). 

Clement XI V., Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio 
Ganganelli, born in 1705 at Sant’ Arcangelo, near 
Rimini, at the age of eighteen entered the order of 
Minorites, and studied philosophy and theology, 
which he aftenvards successfully taught at Ascoli, 
Bologna, and- Milan. He was the friend and con- 
fidant of Benedict XIV., who appointed him to 
the important post of counsellor to the Inquisition, 
and under Clement XIII, he was made a cardinal. 
He succeeded to the papal cliair. May 19, 1769, 
after a conclave agitated by the intrigues of the 
Catholic sovereigns, who united in opposing eveiy 
candidate favourable to the Jesuits. 'The new pope 
firet set about reconciling these monarchs ; he sus- 
pended the bull In Coma Domini, and entered into 
negotiations with Spain_ and France. After four 
years of deliberation, he issued in 1773 the famous 
brief Dominus ac Redemptor noster, suppressing 
‘ for ever ’ the society of the Jesuits. The motive 
■ assigned in the brief 'is, ‘ regard to the peace of the 
church.’ From this time bis strength gradually 
gave way, and he died September 22, 1774, of 
poison, it was said, although no evidence has been 
produced to verify this suspicion. Clement was 
remarkable for liberality of mind, address as a 
statesman, sound learning, and integrity of char- 
acter. He cherished the arts and sciences, and 
was the founder of the Clementine Museum, which, 
by the additions of Pius VI. and Pius VII., became 
the chief oi-nament of the Vatican. See Theiner, 
Gcschichtc dcs Pontifihats Clements XIV. (Paris, 
1853 ; also in French). 

Clement, Jacques, the assassin (1589) of 
Henry III. (q.v. ) of France. 

Clementi, Muzio, one of the best of pianists 
and composers for tbe pianoforte, was bom in 1752 
at Rome, where he competed successfully for a post 
as organist at the age or nine. Before he was four- 
teen, he had composed several contrapuntal works 
of considerable size, one of whicb, a mass, had pro- 
duced some sensation in Rome ; lie then attracted 
the notice of an Englishman, Peter Beckford, 
M.P., who brought him to England, and at whose 
house in Dorsetshire he studied till 1770. When 
he appeared in London, his extraordinary com- 
mand of the pianoforte secured him an almost un- 
precedented success. From 1777 to 1780 he con- 
ducted the Italian Opera ; in 1781 he visited Paris, 
Strasburg, Munich, and Irienna, where he eng.aged 
in a prolonged musical combat with Mozart before 
the emperor, the victory being left undecided. 
Mozart’s lettere express the verdict that Clementi 
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was ‘ a mere mechanician ; ’ but the latter had 
not then exchanged his hrilliant execution for the 
melodic style of his after performances. He made 
other visits to the Continent, and amassed an inde- 
pendence in England by teaching ; and when much 
of tliis -ivas lost in the failure of a musical film 
ivitli which he had become connected, he founded 
the business of manufacturer of pianofortes wliicli 
is still carried on under the name of his associate, 
Collard. He died at Evesham, 9th March 1832. 
He has left over a hundred sonatas, of whicli sixty 
are for the pianoforte alone ; his ‘ Op. 2 ’ ( composed 
in his eighteenth year) is considered the model of all 
modem pianoforte sonatas. Of his other works, the 
Gradiis ad Pai-nassiim (1817) is a splendid series 
of 100 studies, ‘on which to this day the art of solid 
piano-playing rests.’ 

Cleoine'des, author of a Greek treatise, in 
two books,_ On the Circular Theory of the Heavenly 
Bodies, which sets forth the Stoic theory of the 
universe, and which is remarkable as containing, 
amid much error and ignorance, several tniths of 
modem science — such as the spherical shape of 
the eartl). NotJiing is linoyvn definitely regard- 
ing his life, but it seems most probable that he 
flourished in the 2d century A.D. Editions of his 
treatise are those of Bake (Leyden, 1820) and 
Schmidt ( Leip. 1831). 

Cleon, a famous Athenian demagogue in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, for about six years 
the leader of the party opposed to peace. Origin- 
ally a tanner, he gi-adualfy abandoned his business, 
j and became the champion of popular rights, a 
i jiosition for which his fluent speech and loud voice 
fitted him admirably. He first became prominent 
about 427 B.C. by his advocating the putting to 
death of the Mytilenean prisoners, but his first 
gi'eat success was the reduction of the island of 
Spliacteria, in which a Lacediemonian force had 
long held out. It is by no means clear how far 
this exploit was not really due to the sldlfiil dis- 
positions of his colleague Demosthenes, but Cleont 
Iiiniself was highly elated with his success, and 
many of his countrymen must have credited him 
with military genius, for in 422 he was sent to- 
oppose Brasidns, the great Spartan general, in 
Macedonia and Thrace. But for this task the 
demagogue was insufficient, and he only saved his 
character by falling in the battle fought under the 
walls of Amphipolis. 

Our picture of Cleon has had the misfortune to 
have been painted in unfavourable colouis by such 
masters as Thucydides and Aristophanes ; and, 
as Grote lias pointed out, it should be remembered 
that the gi-eat historian was full of oligarchical 
prejudices, while we know that Aristophanes girded 
at other men about whose nobility of character 
there is no doubt at all. Besides, it appe.ars not 
unlikely that both owed the demagogue a private 
grudge; the former for having been banished at 
Cleon’s instance while holding a subordinate com- 
mand, the latter because Cleon had complained to 
the senate that in his comedy. The Babylonians, 
Aristoplianes had ridiculed his countrj’’s policj' in 
the face of foreigners, and that, too, in time of 
war. Whether just or unjust the picture, Cleon 
will live in the Knights of Aristophanes as the 
shifty and unscnipulous demagogue, lying and 
pandering to the mob, which he befools for his omi 
selfish ends. In this comedj’ he is one of the 
.actual dramatis persona:, and this part the author 
played himself, not being able to find an actor bold 
enough to take it. 

Cleopa'tra. w.as daughter of the Egyptian 
king, Ptolemy Aiiletes, and w.as bom in 69 B.C. By 
the will of her father, who died in 51, she should 
have inherited the tlirone along with Iier vounger 
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brothei', Ptolemy, who was also to be her husband, 
in accordance with Egyptian custom. But she wm 
expelled from the throne by young Ptolemy s 
guardians, Pothinus and Achillas, whereupon she 
retreated into Syria to raise troops, and was just 
about to return to reassert her riglits when the 
great Cresar arrived in Egypt in pui-suit of Pompey. 
Her charms quicklj' touclied the susceptible heart 
of Cresar, who warmly espoused her cause, and, 
after the successful issue of the Alexandrine war, 
in which Ptolemy fell, placed her again upon the 
throne, this time with, as nominal colleague and 
husband, a still younger brother, of whom she 
soon rid hei-self by poison. Cleopatra bore a son to 
C.-esar, who was'called Cmsarion (afterwards cut 
off by Augustus), and soon followed her lover to 
Rome, where she received such honours as were 
but ill-pleasing to the Roman populace. In the 
civil war after Caesar’s murder, she hesitated 
at first which side to take. After the battle of 
Philippi, Antony summoned her to appear before 
him at Tarsus in Cilicia, to give account of her 
conduct. The ‘ serpent of old Nile ’ sailed up the 
river Cydnus to meet liiin, in a gorgeous galley, 
anayed as Venus rising from the sea, and accom- 
panied with all the gorgeous and romantic splendour 
of the East. She was then in her twenty-eighth 
year, in the perfection of matured beauty, and 
that, from her pure descent, almost certainly of 
the best Greek type, spite of Shakespeare’s ‘gypsy’s 
lust,’ Tennyson’s ‘swarthy’ cheeks, and Gdrfimc’s 
typical Eg;i'ptian features. The splendour of her 
beauty and her wit so fascinated the amorous 
heart of Antony that he at once flung away for her 
sake, dut 5 ’, a Roman’s pride, and at last all his 
ambition and his life. They spent the next winter 
at Alexandria, where they steened their senses in the 
most delirious revelries of reckless love. Antony, 
although in the meantime he had returned to Rome 
to many Octaria, the sister of Octavianus, soon 
returned to the arms of Cleopatia, who met him 
at Laodioea, in Syria (36 B.C.), and accompanied 
him on his march to the Euphrates. From this 
time his usual residence was with her at Alex- 
andria, and here he heaped upon her and her 
children the most extravagant gifts and honoui-s. 
His infatuated folly cost him all his popularity 
at Rome, and weakened his energies for the in- 
evitable stniggle. It was at Cleopatr.a’s instiga- 
tion that Antony risked the great naval battle of 
Actium, and when she fled with sixty ships, he 
forgot everything else and flung away half the 
world to follow her. When the conqueror appeared 
before Alexandria, Cleopatra entered into private 
negotiations with him for her own security ; wliile 
Antony, who was at first indignant at her treachery', 
being told that she had already killed hereelf, fell 
upon his sword. Mortally' wounded, and learning 
that the report which he had heard was false, he 
had himself carried into her presence, and died in 
her arms. Octavianus, by' artifice, now succeeded 
in making the queen his prisoner. Finding tliat 
she could not touch his colder heart, and too proud 
to endure the thought that her life was gpared only' 
to grace_ her conqueror’s triumph at Rome, she 
took poison, or as it is said, killed hei-self by 
causing an asp to bite her bosom (30 B.C.). Her 
body was buned beside that of Antony, and the 
pod Octavia brought up the twin children she had 
boiTie to Antony' a.s if they had been her own. 

I'or Cleopatra, ‘age cannot witlier her’ — the 
fa.«cin,ation of her beauty' and the rare romantic 
interest of her stoiy defy the touch of time. Helen 
of Troy and !Mary Stuart alone divide with lier 
that sovereignty' over the imaginations of men that 
survives across the centuries. To dramatist, to 
poet, and to painter, she iiill continue to he all 
tliat she was to Cie.sar and to Antony. 


Clepsydra (Gr., ‘water-clock’), an instniment 
to measure time by the trickling or escape of water. 
In Babylonia, India, and Egy'pt, the clepsydra was 
used from before the dawn of history, especially in 
astronomical observations. A Hindu form of it 
was that of a copper basin put to float in a vessel, 
so that by the gradual influx of water through an 
aperture beneath, it should sink in a certain time. 
A more common type is that refen-ed to by Greek 
and Latin writers, which resembled the modem 
sand-glass, and was used in courts of law to limit 
tile length of the pleadings. Julius Caaar (Com. 
dc Bell. Gall., lib. v. 13) speaks of ‘measuring time 
in Britain ‘ by accurate water-measures,’ and some 
commentators infer that the clepsydra was used 
by' the Britons. More probably', however, it was 
brought by the Romans, being regularly used in 
their armies for allotting out _ the three hours’ 
watches. Pliny' ascribes the invention of the 
clepsydra to Scipio Nasica, but he, no doubt, 
merely' introduced it from Alexandria or Greece, 
where it liad already been gi-eatly improved .and 
perfected. 

The general form of the clepsy'dra consisted 
essentially of a float ivliich slowly rose by the 
trickling of water from above through a small hole 
in a plate of metal. As the float rose it pointed 
to a scale of houi-s at the side of the water-vessel, 
or, in the more ehaborate forms, moved a wheel by 
means of a ratchet, and thus turned a hand on a 
dial. The fimt great difficulty was to secure a 
constant and uniform supply of water. This was 
Well and simply done by using an intermediate 
cistern, so that, by means of a waste-pipe near 
the surface, the water always remained at the 
same level, even w'hen the amount poured in ex- 
ceeded the average. 

There remained a much greater difficulty, arising 
from a fact often overlooked — viz. that by the 
Greek and Roman calendar the how was not a 
fixed space of time, being very' much longer in 
summer than in winter. A day meant the inter- 
val from sunrise to sunset, and an hour being the 
twelfth part of it was by no means so simple and 
measurable a magnitude as the unit of time shown 
on our modern dials. The problem of measming 
the hour, thus vary'ing through the year, was 
solved by' Ctesibius of Ale.xandria, ivho invented 
an elaborate self-adjusting mechanism. — Clepsydra 
Was also the name given to an ancient musical 
instrument, a hydraulic or ivater organ, described 
by' Athenicus. 

Clerc, Jean Le. See Le Cleec. 

Clerestory, an upper roiv of windows rising 
clear above the adjoining parts of the _ building, 
but more probably so named as admitting clear- 
ness or light. Tlie term is particularly' applied to 
the windows in the upper part of the central nave 
of churches (see Gothic Aechitectuee ,- and for 
an illustration, the article Bhistol). This mode 
of lighting was also in use among the Romans. 
See Basilica. 

Clergy ( Gr. klcros, ‘ a lot, an inheritance ’ ). The 
Word clcros occure in the Septuagint as the equiv- 
alent of the Hebrew nachcdali, ‘an inheritance, 
applied to the Jewish nation generally' as peculiarly 
the divine heritage (Deut. iv. 20 ; ix. 29), and to 
the Levitical office specifically, as a ‘spiritual 
heritage, distinguished from the temporal posses- 
sions of the other tribes (Dent. x. 9; xviii. 1-2 )• 
In the New Testament it is found in cognate 
Senses applied to the Christian body' or its several 
Congregations (1 Peter, v. 3, where the word is 
plural), and to the apostolic office (Acts, i. 17>2oi- 
Hence_ the term was very generally' applied to 
the ministeis of the Christian religion, as holdcre 
of an allotted office, in contradistinction to the 
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Laity (q.v.). Tliis use of the term is very ancient, 
being found in Clement of Alexandria (De Divite. 
Scrvamlo, 46) and Tertullian (Dc Monog. 12), and 
appears to have gradually become prevalent, as 
the ministers of religion more and more exclu- 
sively, instead of the members of the Christian 
church generally, began to be regarded as God’s 
‘heritage’ and ‘priesthood’ (1 Peter, ii. 9), con- 
secrated' to him, and peculiarly his. The distinc- 
tion between the cleigy and the laity became 
more mai'ked through tiie multiplication of offices 
and titles among ' the clergy, the ascription to 
them of a place in the Christian church similar 
to that of the priests and Levites in the Jewish 
Clmrch, with peculiar rights and privileges (which 
occurs as early as Clement of Rome, ad. 

Corinth, i. 40), their assumption of a peculiar dress 
and of official insignia, the growth of monastic 
institutions, and the introduction of celibacy. In 
harmony with the notions on which this distinction 
is founded, is that of an indelible or almost indelible 
character derived from ordination, so that a renun- 
ciation of the clerical office is either viewed as an 
impossibility, or a sort of apostasy. These notions 
in their highest degree belong to the Cliurch of 
Rome. In the Protestant churches, the distinction 
between clergy and laity is much less wide ; and 
although the same terms are often used, it is 
rather conventionally than in their full significa- 
tion. The employment of official robes by the clergy 
preceded their assumption of a peculiar ordinary 
dress (indeed, for the most part, there was no direct 
adoption of a special garb for ordinary occasions, 
but the clergy did not change their fashions as the 
laity did, and continued to wear attire, such as the 
cassock, which was once commonly worn by all 
persons, but was discarded by the laity), and 
is not so intimately connected with any peculiar 
pretensions. 

Among the privileges accorded to the clergy 
by the Roman emperors, and in the middle ages, 
was exemption from cml offices ; among the rights 
asserted by them, and which caused much dispute, 
Avas exemption from lay-jurisdiction, even in cases 
of felonj'. With the revival of the Western 
Empire by Charlemagne, the clergy became one 
of the Estates of- the empire, and the bishops 
Avere given baronial rank, and entitled to sit 
along AA’ith the temporal nobles in the imperial 
Diets. This institution survived the break-up of 
the Carlovingian empire, and prevailed in seA'eral 
parts of Europe, very noticeably in France until 
the Revolution. In England the clergy are stRl 
technically and constitutionally one of the three 
Estates of the realm, and taxed themselves in their 
convocations as late as 1663. The bishops Avho sit 
in the House of Lords do so in Aurtue of baronies 
annexed to their sees, but not as prelates of the 
chui'ch, and it Avas held by parliament in Henrj' 
VIII. ’s time, and later by Coke, that the right of 
session in conA’ocation made the clergy of the 
second order ineligible to sit in the House of 
Commons. But the point remained doubtful till the 
Act 41 Geo. III. chap. 63, sec._ 4 definitely excluded 
clerks in holy orders from sitting there, under a 
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abilities Act of 1870. The clergy Avere distinguished 
into the higher clergy and the tower clergy, that is, 
those in tile ‘ major ordere ’ of bishop, priest, and 
deacon (and, since the 13th centuiy, sub-deacon), or 
those in the ‘minor ordera’ of acolytes, lectors, 
e.xorcists, &c. The term Secular Clergy is the 
designation of priests of the Latin and Greek 
churches Avho do not folloAV any religious nile 
(rcgula), but have the care of pailshes. Monks 
Avho are in holy orders are de.signated Jlcgular 


Clergy. See Benefit of Clergy, Order.s, 
Bishop, Priest, Rector, &c. 

Clergyman’s Sore Throat. See Throat. 
Clericiis. See Le Clerc. 

Clerk (Lat. clericiis), properly a clergyman; 
also, in old usage, a scholar ; an officer attached to 
courts and corporations, Avho keeps the records ; a 
laAA'yer’s assistant ; a booking or raihvay clerk ; 
and in the United States, a shopman. 

The Parish Clerk is an official in the Church 
of England, Avho leads the responses in a congre- 
gation, and assists in the services of public Avorship, 
at funerals, iSrc. There is usually one in each parish. 
In cathedrals and collegiate churches there are 
several of these lay-clerks ; and in some cases they 
forni a coiqjorate body, having a common estate, 
besides payments from the chapter. Before the 
Reformation, the duties of parish clerk Avere 
ahvays discharged by clergj'men in minor orders. 

Clerk, John, of Eldin, Avriter on naial tactics, 
AA'as_ born in 1/28, the seventh son of the 
antiqiiaiy. Sir John Clerk of Penicuik, Mid- 
lothian (1684-1755). He prospered as an Edin- 
burgh merchant, and b5’ 1773 purchased the small 
estate of Eldin at LassAvade, AA'here he deAmted 
himself to etching, to geology, and to studying 
deeply both the theory and practice of naA-al 
tactics. In 1779 he communicated to his friends a 
ncAv manceuvre for ‘ breaking the enemy’s line ’ in 
a naA’al battle ; and during a visit to London the 
folloAA'ing year, he claimed to have had some con- 
ferences on the subject Avith naval officers, among 
Avhom Avas Sir Charles Douglas, Lord Rodney’s 
captain of the fleet in the memorable action of 
April 12, 1782, Avhen the experiment AA'as tried for 
the first time, and a decisive victory gained over 
the French. In 1782 Clerk printed 50 copies of his 
Essay on Naval Tactics, for private distribution 
among his friends. It Avas reprinted and published 
in 1790; three parts AA’ere added in 1797; and the 
Avork AA’as republished entire in 1804, Avith a preface 
explaining tlie origin of his discoveries. Clerk died 
May 10, 1812.— His son, John Clerk (1757-1832), 
AA’as raised to tlie Scottish bencli in 1823, Avhen he 
assumed the judicial title of Lord Eldin. 

Clcrkcmvcll, a London parish, lying Avitliin the 
parliamentarj’ boron g)i of Finsbuiy, and due north 
of St Paul’s. It is largely inhabited by Avatch- 
makere, goldsmiths, and opticians. The Fenian 
attempt to bloAv up ClerkeiiAA-ell prison took place 
13th December 1867. Pop. (1881) 69,076. 

Clerk-Maxwell. See Maxavell. 

Clermont (in the middle ages. Clams Mons, or 
Clarimontium) is the name of several toAvns in 
France. The most important are: (1) Clermont, 
in the department of (Jise, 41 miles N. of Paris by 
rail, AA’ith a large hospital and a prison for Avomen. 
Pop. (1886) 5529.— (2) Clermont-Ferrand, the 
capital of the department of Puy-de-Dome (the 
Aiigustonemetiim of tlie Roman.s, in the country of 
the An’erni), Avhich is finely situated on a gentle 
elcA’ation between the riA’eis Bedat and Allier, 135 
miles S. of Paris bv rail. Among the principal 
buildings are the old Gothic cathedral, built of 
dark laA’a from a neighbouring range of extinct 
A’olcanoes ; the fine church of Notre Dame, Avhere 
Peter the Hermit preached the first Cmsade ; tlie 
handsome Palais des Faciiltcs; and the goA’ernment 
buildings, formerly a convent ( 1250). The toAAn is 
the seat of a medical and a theological college, 
technical schools, and several scientific bodies, and 
has a public libmiy Avith 40,000 volumes. The 
streets, Avith the exception of a number of fine 
squares, are narroAi', tortuous, and steep. The chief 
manufactures are candied fruits, Avax matches, chem- 
icals, linen, rope, lace, and machines, and there is 
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an extensive traffic in tlie produce of the district, 
and in the taansit trade between Paiis and the 
south of France. There are several mineral springs 
in the toivn, of which the iron spring of St Alyre 
(65° F.) has fonned hy deposits in the_ coui'se of 
ages two natural bridges. Tiie bishopric of Cler- 
mont was founded in 253 ; and seven ecclesiastical 
councils were held here during the middle ages, 
the most remarkable of which was that in 1095, at 
which the first Crusade was instituted by Urban 11. 
A statue has been erected to Pascal, who, as well 
as Gregory of Tours, was a native of Clennont. 
Pop. (1872) 32,963 ; (1886) 41,740.— (3) CLERMONT 
l’Hee.4ULT, 33 miles W. of Montpellier by rail, 
with manufactures of leather and of cloth for the 
amiy. Pop. 4929. 

Clevedon, a pleasant Somersetshire watering- 
place, on the Bristol Channel, 12 miles by road birt 
16 by rail SVSW. of Bristol. The historian Hallam, 
and Arthur, his son, lie in the old parish church ; 
Coleridge lived a while here at Myrtle Cottage 
(1795); and Clevedon Court, a medieval mansion 
of singular beauty, though mirch damaged by 
fire in 1SS2, is the ‘ Castlervood ’ of Thaclcer-ay's 
Esmond. Pop. of jrarislr ( 1851 ) 1905 ; ( 1881 ) 4869. 

Cleveland, a wild morrntainoirs district, with 
sorrre picturesmre fertile valleys, fomring the east 
irart ot the N. Riding of Yorkshire between Whitby 
and the Tees. In the south the hills rise 1300 to 
1850 feet. An e.xtraordinary change has been 
uTought in the aspect of the coirntrj' by a rich 
discovery of ironstone in the Cleveland hills ; since 
1851, lonely hamlets have become populous towns. 
The ironstone is chiefly an argillaceous carbonate, 
inferior in qualitj^ to the ironstone of the coal- 
measures. See ^IlDDLESBOROUGH, IRON. The 
title of Duchess of Cleveland was coirfened in 1670 
by Charles II. on Iris nrrstress, Barbara Villiers (see 
Charles II.), and her eldest son (Fitzroy) was first 
duke. In 1827 the title of Marquis of Cleveland 
was bestowed on William Henry Vane, Earl of 
Darlington ( whose grandfather married a descend- 
ant of the first duke) ; he became duke in 1833. 

Cleveland, the second city of Ohio in popula- 
tion arrd general impor-tance, and the eleventlr, in 
1880, in the United States, is capyrigtit rsss in u.s. 
situated at the mouth of the iir J. b. Lippincott 
Cuyahoga Priver, on the south comp.-my. 
shore of Lake Erie, 255 miles by rail NE. of 
Cirrcrnnati, 183 SW. of_Buflalo, and 350 E. of 
Chicago. The city is brrilt mainly rrpon a plain 
frorrr 60 to 150 feet above the lake, and is divided 
into two great divisions, the east and west sides, 
by the tortuous valley of the Cityahoga. The 
‘ flats,’ about half a mrle wide, along the river are 
qccirpied by vast lumber-yards, numerous factories, 
iron, flour, and other_ mills, coal-yards, ore docks, 
ship-yards, &c. A udde and massive viaduct, 3211 
feet long, constructed mainl.y of stone, and com- 
pleted in 1878 at the cost of §2,250,000, crosses the 
valley at the height of 50 to 70 feet ; arrd another 
viaduct of iron (1888), 100 feet above the river 
and 3931 feet long, rrrakes a second broad level 
highway between the two divisions of the city. 
Tire river is the harbortr, and is spanned by 
numerous bridges. An outer harbour, safe and 
commodioirs, is completed by the construction of 
an tmmense United States breakwater, about 2 
rirrles loug and half a mile from the shore, 
opposite the mouth of the river, where there is a 
large opening for vessels. The brrsiness centre of 
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house and post-olfice, a large stone strnrctnre, is 
situated on the east side of the sqirare, upon which 
front also a court-house, the fine old ‘Stone’ (first 
Presbyterian) Chrrrch, a theatre, an hotel, banks, 
and rrrany brrsiness blocks. This attractive breath- 
ing spot contains fountains, a stone speaker-s’ stand 
for public meetings, and a statue of Commodore 
Perry, the hero of the battle of Lake Erie in 
1813! From the south-east corner of the square, 
Etrclid Avenire, the most famous street in the city, 
and, according to Bayard Taylor and other travel- 
lers, the most beautiful in the world, extends nearly 
east through the best residence quarter of Cleve- 
land. Four and a half miles from the square it 
passes Wade Park, a beautifirl tract of about 65 
acres, containing a lake for boating, a deer pad- 
dock, fountains, and groves of noble forest-trees. 

A nrile far-ther east, just beyond the city limits, 
is Lake View Cemetery, one of the finest in the 
courrtry. Here, on a corrrmanding site, 250 feet 
above 'Lake Erie, stands the stone monument to 
the late President Garfield, brrilt by srrbscrip- 
tion at a cost of aborrt $130,000. The morru- 
rrrent is 125 feet high, and surmorrnts the presi- 
dent’s grave. Errclid Avenrre is lined rrith stately 
mansions rrpon a gentle eminence, 200 to 500 feet 
from the Avenire, in a park -like stretch of shade- 
trees, smooth lawns, flowei-s, shrubbery, and wind- 
ing walks and drive-ways. The same wealth of 
g.ardens and shade-trees is noticeable in a less degree 
throughout the ‘ Forest City,’ except in the poorest 
qnai-ter-s. Few houses are built in blocks, and tene- 
ments are virtually unknown. At least 20,000 
families, it is believed, own the houses in which 
they live, and the area of the city, 26J sq. nr,, is 
about 20 per cent, gr-eater than that of Manhattan 
Island, on which New York is niostlj' built. 
About 19 ‘5 sq. nr. lie east of the river and 6'8 
miles west. The soil is light and sandy, the 
drainage excellent, and the water supplied from 
Lake Erie by a tunnel, two pumping stations and 
standpipes, and two large reservoii-s, is pure and 
abundant. The climate is temperate, the average 
yearly rainfall being 37 '6 inches, and the mean 
annual temperature 50° F. Naturally the death- 
rate is low, averaging about 18 in the thousand of 
population. Cleveland has a music-hall capable 
of seating 5000 per-sons, 4 fine theatres and 6 of less 
importance, 150 churches, 8 colleges — 3 of which are 
medical schools — 7 hospitals, and many as3’lunis and 
other benevolent institutions. There are two large 
circulating libraries, one, containing about 62,000 
volumes, being free. The schools number about 
100 ; and 60 periodicals, dailj', tri-weekly, weekly, 
.and monthl.y, are published in the citj*. Cleveland s 
r.apid gi-owtlr is due mainlj’ to the fact that nowhere 
else can the rich iron ores of Lake Superior, the coal 
of Northem Ohio, and the limestone of the Lake 
Erie islands, be brought together so cheaply- 
The chief industries of tire citj’ are the vanous 
manufactures of iron, including steel rails, forgings, 
wire, bridges, steel and iron ships, engines, boilem, 
nails, screws, sewing-machines, agricultur.al imple- 
tirents and nrachinerv’' of all Mirds, the refining of 
petroleum, wood-work, and other manufactures of 
endless varietj-. In 1880 the v.alue of manufactured 
products was $48,600,000, the number of persons em- 
ployed 21,700, and the capital invested $I9,430,0(W. 
All of these figures must be increased at least 50 
per cent, to approximate existing facts. _ 

In 1887 the vessel tonnage constructed in Cleve- 
land, nearlj' all in steamships of 1500 to 2500 tons 
burden, e.vceeded that built in the entire state of 
Maine. Tire city has a commanding commercial 
situation, due, prini.arily, to its position at the north 
terniimrs of the Ohio Canal, connecting Lake Lne 
with the Ohio River at the mouth of the Sciotc. 

' The start obtained when the can.al was opened in 
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1834 has been maintained. Seven railroads terinin'- 
ate in the city, and two pass through it from east to 
west. Cleveland’s lake commerce is very great, the 
total tonnage entered and cleared in 1887 exceed- 
ing 3,000,000 tons. Cleveland is the greatest 
iron ore recehdng point in America, one of the 
largest lumber markets in the' country, and the 
mercantile centre of an extensive and 'productive 
region. ' In 1796 a party under General Moses 
Cleveland laid out the site of a town where Cleve- 
land now stands, and in 1830 the population of the 
town was 1076. In 1836 the city of Cleveland was 
incorporated. Since then its growth has been very 
rapid. In 1840 the Federal census showed a popu- 
lation of 6071 ; (1850)17,034; (1860)43,417; (1870) 
92,829 ; and ( 1880 ) 160, 146. A police census in 1886 
returned the number of inhabitants at 214,013, and ' 
the population in 1889 was at least 240,000. 

Cleveland, Grover, the twenty-second presi- 
dent of the United States, was horn at Caldwell, 
New Jersey, March 18, 1837, the copyright isso in o.s. 
son of a Presbyterian minister. ty j. b. uppincott 
In early life he removed to comp,inr. 
the state of New York. In 1859 lie was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and began the practice of law 
at Buffalo. From 1863 to 1866 he was assistant 
district attorney for Erie county, and in 1870 was 
chosen sheriff. After filling the office of mayor of 
Buffalo, he was, in 1882, elected governor of New 
York by an unexanipled majority of more than 
190,000 votes. His couree as governor was ap- 
proved by the best people of all parties. In 1884 
he was nominated by the Democrats for the chief- 
magistracy of the United States. The canvass 
which followed was one of extreme earnestness 
and excitement. Cleveland received 219 electoral 
votes (Blaine, the Eepublican candidate, securing 
182); and the returns of the popular vote also 
gave him a plurality. He took his seat as presi- 
dent in 1885. In a unique and forcible message 
to congress in December 1887 regarding the reduc- 
tion of the great surplus in the national treasurjq 
he strongly advised a careful readjustment of the 
tariff charges on certain manufactured articles of 
import, and the admission duty-free of some of 
the raw materials of manufacture — a position 
which led to a well-defined issue between the 
two political parties. Protectionists classed the 
president’s message as a free-trade document, but 
this was denied by the Democrats, and its doctrines 
were adopted as the basis of the Democratic plat- 
form at the convention of that party in 1888, when 
Mr Cleveland was unanimously nominated for re- 
election to the presidencj^ In tlie folloiving August, 
on the rejection of the proposed Fisheries Treaty 
with Canada by the Bepublican majority in the 
senate, the president sent a inessage to congr-ess, 
■declaring a policy of ‘ retaliation ’ against Canada 
now necessary, and asking for powers to put an 
end to the privilege, formerly enjoyed by the 
Canadians, of transporting goods in bond across 
the tenitory of the United States. In October, 
in consequence of Lord Sackville, the British 
minister at Washington, responding to an aiipli- 
cation from a naturalised American citizen of 
English birth, who had asked for adrice on the 
pending election, tire president demanded the 
ambassador’s recall. At the election in November 
Cleveland was defeated by the Bepublican candi- 
date, General Harrison, who received 233 electoral 
votes, as against 168 cast for Cleveland. 

, Cleveland, John, a cavalier poet, bom at 
Loughborough, in Leicester-shire, in June 1613, 
the son of a needy clergyman, who was ousted by 
the parliament from the living of Hinckley in 
1644. In 1627 he was admitted at Christ’s College, 
<Cambridge, graduated B.A. four years later, and 


then migrated to St John’s College, where he 
was elected to a fellowship in 1634, and lived nine 
year-s ‘the delight and ornament of St John’s 
society.’ Here he studied both law and physic. 
Cleveland vigorously opposed Cromwell’s election 
to the Long Parliament for Cambridge, and was for 
his loyalty ejected from his fellowship by the 
parliament in 1644. He betook himself to tlie 
kind’s arnrv. was popular amomr the cavaliei-s. and 


indication at the Scotch army for handing over 
the King to the parliamentarians he expressed in 
some stinging verses, which, however, are too vio- 
lent to be really strong. Henceforward Cleveland 
lived rrpon the hospitalrty of his partisans, and was 
forced to keep his wit m check. In 1655 he was 
an-ested at Norwich, but was soon released by 
command of Cromwell, whose magnanimous spirit 
could admire the courageous manliness of the 
poor poet’s letter addressed to him. In 1656 he 

f mbliSied a small volume containing thirty-six 
oj'al poems, consisting of elegies upon Charles I. , 
Strafford, Laud, and Edward King, the subject 
of Milton’s Lycidcis, also some stinging satires. 
Cleveland now went to live at Gray’s Inn, where 
he soon after died, Apiil 29, 1658. In the year 
1677 was published, with a short account of the 
autlior’s life, Clievelandi Vindicim, or Cleveland's 
Geimine Poems, Orations, Epistles, dec. Cleveland 
undoubtedly exercised a stroim influence upon the 
gi'eater genius of Butler. Thomas Fuller com- 
mends him as ‘a general artist, pure latinist, 
exquisite orator, and eminent poet. His epithets 
were pregnant with metaphysics, carrying in them 
a difficult plainness, difficult at the hearing, plain 
■at the considering thereof.’ 

Cleves (Ger. Klcvc, Dutch Kleef), a town of 
Rhenish Pnissia, 48 miles NW. of Diisseldorf. It 
is situated on three gentle elevations, about 2i 
miles from the Rhine, with which it communicates 
by canal, in the midst of a rich and beautiful 
countiy. It is well built, in the Dutch fashion, 
and suiTOunded by walls. The fine old castle, 
known as the Schwanenburg, partly built on a 
commanding rock, is the reputed scene of the 
legend of the Knight of the Swan, made familiar 
by Wagner’s opera of Lohengrin. Anne of Cleves, 
fourth wife of Hemy VIII., was born in this castle. 
In the collegiate church, wliich dates from the 14tJi 
century, are some good monuments to the counts 
and dukes of Cleves. Cleves has manufactures of 
cotton and leather goods, tobacco, &c. Pop. (1885) 
10,170. Cleves was anciently the capital of a 
duchy (a countship until 1416) extending along 
both banks of the Rhine, which passed by inherit- 
ance in 1609 to Brandenburg. 

UlCAV Bay, an inlet of the Atlantic, on the 
west coast of County Mayo, Ireland, about 15 miles 
long by 9 broad. ’The upper part of the bay con- 
tains an arcliipelago of fertile and cultivated islets ; 
and at the entrance of the bay is Clare Island (3949 
acres; pop. 62), which, as well as InLshgort (27 
acres; pop. 23), has a lighthouse. 

Clicll^ (Fr.), the impression made by a die in 
any soft metal. It is the proof of a medallist’s or 
die-sinker’s work, by which they judge of the effect, 
and ascertain the stage of progress which they have 
reached before the die is hardened. The same term 
is applied by the French to electrotype casts from 
wood-engi'avings. 

Clicliy, a town of France, on the Seine, to the 
norai-west of Paris, of which it forms a suburb. 

It has numerous manufactories, e.specially of chem- 
icals and catgut, .and is much afl'ected bv washer- 
women. Pop. (1872) 14,599 ; (1886) 20,741. 
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Click-beetle, or Skip- Jack. See Wire- 

AVORJIS. 

Client. See Agent and Client. See also 
Principal .and Agent, Patron. 

Clifford, a family descended from W'^alter, Eoger 
Pitzponce’s son, avIio by mairiaM, prior ‘to 1138, 
acquired Clifford Castle on the Wye, 17 miles W. 
of Hereford, and Avlio thence assumed the surname 
Clifford. He was the father of Fair Rosamond, 
Henry II. ’s mistress, Avlio seems to haA’e died about 
1176, and to have been buried at Godstow Nunnery, 
near Oxford. The legend of her murder by Queen 
Eleanor appeals fii-st in the 14th century ; the 
W^'oodstock maze, the clue, the dagger, and the 
poisoned bowl belong to a yet later age. Among 
Walter’s descendants were the soldier-judge Roger 
de Clifford, who by marriage ivith Isabella de 
Vipont got Brougham Castle in W’’estmoreland 
(circa 1270); John (1435-61), the sai'age Lancas- 
trian; Henry (1455-1523), the ‘shepherd lord;’ 
Hemy (1493-1542), fifteenth Lord Clifford and fimt 
Earl of Cumberland ; George, third earl ( 1558- 
1605), naval commander; and Hemy, fifth and last 
earl (1591-1643). To a cadet branch belonged 
Tliomas Clifford (1630-73), a Catholic member of 
the Cabal, Avho in 1672 was created Lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh. 

Clifford, WTlliam Kingdon, F.R.S., one of 
the foremost mathematicians of his time, Avas boi-n 
at Exeter, May 4, 1845. He aa-as educated at a 
school in his native toAvn, at King’s College, Lon- 
don, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. W^hile at 
Trinity he did not confine himself to examination 
subjects, but read largely in the great mathemati- 
cal Avriters, and came out second Wrangler in 1867, 
next year being elected a felloAV of his college. 
At this time, Avhile excelling in gymnastics, be 
Avould also solve and propound problems in the 
pages of the Educational Times, and could discuss 
Avith ease complicated theorems of solid geometry 
AA'ithout the aid of paper or diagram. A High- 
Churchman at first (tliough on unconventional 
specnlatiA^e grounds), Clifford soon after talcing 
lus degree threAV off all dogmatic restraints, 
and discussed the fundamental questions of the 
philosophy of religion AAUth complete independence. 
In August 1871 he Avas elected to the chair of 
Mathematics and ^Mechanics at University College, 
London, Avhich post he retained until his untimely 
death at JIadeira, March 3, 1879. Clifford firet 
established his reputation as an original thinker 
AA-ith the faculty of expressing scientific thought in 
plain and simple langAiage by a Friday evening dis- 
course at the Rojml Institution, On Some of the Con- 
ditions of Mental Development. He Avas a A'alued 
member of the London Mathematical Society, con- 
tributing to the Proceedings ; for a time he acted 
as secretary, and aftem-ards vice-president of the 
Mathematical and Physical section of the British 
Association ; he also lectured to the Sunday Lecture 
Society on A-arious phy.sical and philosophical sub- 
jects. The A-ei-satility of his mind for philosophical 
and .scientific discussion aa’os further shoAvn by 
his varied contributions to periodical literature. 
Clifford issued in his lifetime the firet part of 
Elements of Dynamics (1878). A further portion, 
edited by Jlr R. Tucker, aa'as published in 1887. 
A_AA-ork on iha Common Sense of the Exact 
Sciences, AA-hich Clifford left unfinished, aa’as com- 
pleted and edited by Professor Karl Pearson in 
1SS5. A selection from his Mathematical Papers 
appeared in 1881, and a series of lectures on Seeing 
and Phvwing in 1870. Clifford’s general scientific 
and philosophical v-ritings are collected, Avith a 
prefatorj- memoir, in Lcrt tires and Essays, edited 
by L. Stephen and F. Pollock, 1879 (2 a-o1s.- 2d ed. 
in 1 A-ol. 1886), — jMrs Clifford (n(c Lucy Lane) has 


S ublished a really striking novel, or rather tragedy, 
Irs Keith's Crime (1885), and tAA’O books for young 
children of quite unusual interest. Anyhow Stories 
(1884), and Very Short Stories and Verses for Chil- 
dren (1886). 

Clifton. See Bristol. 

Clifton, a toAvn and port of entry of Ontario, 
on the Niagara River, about 2 miles beloAv the 
Falls. Here the Great Wrestem EailAA’ay of Canada 
connects AA-ith the Ncav York Central, the trains 
crossing the river on a noble suspension bridge, 800 
feet long and 240 above the Avater. Pop. 1610. 

Cliniactcr'ic Years (from Gr. Idimalicr, ‘the 
step of a stair or ladder,’ /jlrmoa;). It AA-as long 
believed that certain years in the life of man had a 
peculiar significance to him, and AA’ere the critical 
points, as it Avere, of his health and fortunes. The 
mj'stical number 7 and its multiples AA-ith odd 
numbers (e.g. 35, 49) constituted crises of this 
kind. The most important of all AA-as the 63d year, 
called, by Avay of eminence, the ‘ climacteric year ’ 
or ‘grand climacter,’ Avhich Avas supposed to be 
fatal to most men ; its influence being attributed 
to the fact that it is the multiple of the tAvo 
mj'stical numbers 7 and 9. An actual ‘ change of 
life' (Fr. dge critique) in Avoman is marked by the 
cessation of menstruation, usually betAveen the 
48th and 52d j-eaiAS. Astrologers called any period 
AA'hich an evil conjunction mai’ked as threatening, 
a climacteric time. 

Climate (from the Greek Mima, ‘a slope or 
inclination,’ afterAA-ards applied to a tract_ of 
country, Avith reference to its suppo.sed _ inclina- 
tion to the pole, and the effect of the obliquity of 
the sun’s rays upon the temperature), a term_ noAv 
employed as including not merely the conditions 
of a place or country Avith regard to temperature, 
but also its meteorological conditions generally, 
in so far as these exercise an influence on the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. The effect of 
the sun’s rays is greatest Avhere they fall perpen- 
dicularly on the surface of the earth, and diminishes 
as their obliquity increases ; the surface Avhicli 
receiA-es any given amount of the sun’s raj-s 
increasing AA-ith their increased obliquity, as ei'b’ 
is greater than ah in the annexed figure; Avhilst 



at the same time the oblique rays being subjected 
to the influence of a greater number of particles 
of the atmosphere, as c'a' is longer than ca, a 
greater amount of their heat is absorbed before 
they reach the surface of the earth at all. The 
greater or smaller extent of surface recciA-ing a 
certain amount of -heat, also makes important 
differences to arise from exposure by slope toAA-anls 
the equator or toAA-ards the nearest pole. Elevation 
is a most important cause of differences of climate. 
As AA-e ascend from the level of the sea to the 
greatest mountain altitudes, the temperatuie 
gradually diminishes, and Ave ultimately reach a 
region of perpetual snoAV, as in approaching the 
pole.s. The progressiv-e diminution of the tempera- 
ture is, lioAvevcr, affected by many causes, so that 
the line of peipetual snoAv is far from being at the 
same eleA-ation in all places of the same latitude. 
Thus the snoAv-line on the southern side of tlie 
Himalaj'as is depressed by the lieaA-j' rainfall 
brought by the AA-inds from the Indian Ocean ; 
and that on the northern side is eleA-ated by- the 
extreme drought and summer heat in the A-ast 
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tablelands of Central Asia, thus causing active 
evaporation from the snow-fields; so that the dif- 
ference between the two is not less than 4000 feet 
in favour of the northern side of the mountain- 
ranges; and_ Humboldt says, ‘millions of men of 
Tibetan origin occupy populous towns in a country 
where fields and toums would, duriiig the whole 
year, have been buried in snow, if these tablelands 
had been less continuous and less extensive.’ 

As the actual temperature of the atmosphere 
depends not so much upon the direct rays of the sun 
as upon the radiation from tbedieated surface of tire 
earth, the diversities in the character of that surface 
are productive of great effects in modifying climate. 
A sandy, desert; a tract of country clotlied with' 
luxuriant vegetation, arrd an expanse of water, 
absorb and radiate heat in very crififerent degrees. 


grass. A sandy desert heats the atmosphere above 
rt much more than either a fertile tract or a watery 
expanse, whilst a watery expanse only slightly 
rarses the temperature ; but, on tbe other hand, 
the desert cools sooner by terrestrial radiation ; 
whilst' the heat absorbed by the water being dif- 
fused through a larger mass, owing to the depth 
to which solar radiation penetrates and to vertical 
as well as horizontal currents generated by the 
ninds to great depths, the influence of the ocean, 
of seas, and of great lakes, is very powerful in 
maintaining a gieater equableness in the tempera- 
ture of the air. Thus maritime places, and par- 
ticularly islands and peninsulas, have a more equal 
temperature, with less diversity of the extremes of 
summer and winter, than more inland or conti- 
nental places otherwise similarly situated. The 
effect of the sea is modified by many circumstances, 
and particularly by currents, of which the Gulf 
Stream (q.v.) anords a notable instance, the heated 
water conveyed by it and by the general surface- 
flow north-eastwards of the water's of the Atlantic, 
from the eqrratorial to the polar regions, having a 
great inflrrence on the climate, particularly of the 
north-west of Europe. Over the world generally, 
atmospheric currents or prevailing winds must be 
regarded as exercising even a greater influence on 
climate than oceanic currents. The quantity of 
rain or snow that falls in the corrrse of a year, and 
the times and manner of its falling, are circum- 
stances which have the greatest possible effect on 
climate ; these being in their turn much influenced 
by tbe distribution of land and water, and by the 
character and elevation of the surface of the land, 
according as the rrrorrntain-ranges lie across or in 
the line of the rain-bringing wind. 

The relations of climate to vegetation are gener- 
ally determined less by the mean annual tempera- 
trrre than by the relative duration of summer 
and of ■\rinter. Thus irraize, which may be men- 
tioned as an important example, sircceeds well in 
climates of which the winter-cold is severe, the 
summer season alone being sufficient for its whole 
life ; whilst, on the other hand, srrch plants as 
fuchsias, sorrre kinds of laurel, and even the 
coirrmon hawthorn, which srrcceed well enough 
where maize worrld scarcely put forth an e.ar, 
worrld perish from the colder winters of countries 
where it is profitably cultivated. The polar liiiiit 
of particular species of animals, except those which 
hibernate, is generally detei'mined by the degree of 
winter-cold which they can bear without injui^'. 

Bogs and marshes exercise an unfavourable influ- 
ence on climate, cooling the air and generating fogs, 
as do clay-soils also to some extent, through their 
retentivene.?s of moisture ; whilst marshes of some 
kinds, and in some situations, abound in malarious 
and other exhalations vei-j- unfavourable to health. 
Similar remarks apply to large tracts of forest. 


The clearing, drainage, and cultivation of land 
have generally favourable effects on climate ; 
although plantations are often beneficial for 
shelter, and a too complete removal of natural 
forests may prevent the deposition of moisture 
from the atmosphere to such a degree as to cause 
droughts, a result stated to be exemplified in some 
of the smaller West India Islands, and the ten- 
dency to which is said to be manifested on a 
great scale in tbe eastern part of the continent 
of North America. 

Theimportant and difficult subject of climate will 
be found further elucidated in some of the princi- 
pal geographical articles (Asia, &c.), and in the 
ai-ticles Atmosphere, Geographical Distribu- 
tion, Glacial Period, Health PlEsorts, Hygro- 
metry. Meteorology', Monsoons, Pleistocene, 
Rain, Seasons, Snoyv-line, Storms, Tempera- 
ture, Trade-yvinds, Weather, Wind. See also 
Ramsay, Bibliography and Index of Climate ( 1888 ), 
and the rvorks named under Croll. 

Climax (Gr., ‘a stair,’), in Rhetoric, that arti- 
fice which consists in placing before the mind of the 
reader or hearer a series of propositions or objects 
so aiTanged that the least forcible strikes it first, 
and the others rise by successive gradations in im- 
pressiveness. See the example in 1 Sam. iv. 17. 

Climbers (Scansorcs), an old-fashioned popu- 
lar title for several orders of birds ivhose feet are 
mainly adapted for climbing. In many cases two 
toes are turned forward, and two backward ; or it 
may be that one permanently turned backward is 
joined in branch gi-asping by another reversed for 
the nonce. Pan'ots (Psittaci), cuckoos (Coccygo- 
morphw), woodpeckers (Picaria;), &c. are included 
under this ivide and somewhat inexact title. 

Climbing; Perch {Anabas scandens), abony fish 
in the Acantliopteri division, famous for its peculiar 
clambering habits. It is a native of rivers and 
ponds in most parts of the East Indies. It is about 
six inches long, and in general form someivhat re- 
sembles a perch. That this fish climbs trees, has 
been asserted by observers whose veracity and 
accuracy cannot easily be questioned ; yet others, 
who have enjoyed ample opportunity of observa- 
tion, express great doubt concerning this habit. 
According to circumstantial accounts, the fish .sus- 
pends itself by its spiny gill-covers, and by fixing 
its anal fin in cavities of the bark, urges its way 
uprvards by distending and contracting its body. 
Triere is no doubt that it often leaves pools when 
they are in danger of being dried up, and travels in 
search of water. Though these fish are sometimes 
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"daily wliat they wanted, and finding them as 
lively as when just caught. Some related foms, 
such as the walking fish ( Ophiocephalus), exhibit to 
a less marked degree the same power of living 
out of water. ' Closely related also is the Chinese 
!Macropod, not unfrequently kept for its beauty in 
aquaria. Many of the genera make nests for the 
eggs, over which the males frequently keep guard. 

Climbing Plants, or Climbees, are, in the 
most extensive and popular sense of the term, those 
plants which, having weak stems, seek support 
from other objects, chiefly from other plants, in 
order to ascend from the ground. This, however, is 
accomplished in very difterent ways. Some climb 
by means of small root-like processes gi-owing from 
the stem, as the ivy ; others by means of hooks (e.g. 
Cleavers, q.v. ) ; others again twining raund tlieir 
suppoit-^.g. hop, convolvulus, &c.; andothere, the 
most evolved, by help of sensitive organs, which 
are branches or leaves or leaf-stalks more or less 
modified. The subject of climbing plants has been 
worked out with peculiar fullness and interest in 
Mr Darwin’s classical Climbing Plants ; but its 
main facts and theories may be more profitably dis- 
■cussed under the general head of plant-movements. 
.See Plants (Movements of), and special articles 
— e.g. Tendril, Liana. 

Clinical Medicine (Gr. Mine, ‘a bed’) is 
that department of the art which is occupied with 
the investigation of diseases at the bedside of the 
sick ; and a clinical lecture is one delivered^ to 
students there. So with clinical surgerjL Clinical 
baptism is baptism administered, to sick or dying 
ipertons on their sick-bed ; a clinical convert is one 
iconverted on his death-bed. 

■Clinker, the name given to the scales or globules 
-of black o.xide of iron, obtained from red-hot iron 
under the blows of a hammer. The same term is 
applied to the slags of iron-furnaces. By geologists 
the cindeiy-Iike masses whicli form tire cioist of 
some lava-llows are termed clinker-s. 


Clinker-bnilt, or Clencher-built. See Boat. 

Clinkstone, or Phonolite, is a greenish gray 
•or bro'rvnish compact or very finelj' cr-ystalline igne- 
ous rock, remarkable for its tendency to split mto 
slabs, which are now and then thin enough to be 
used for roofing purposes. This stnicture is due to 
the parallel anangement of plate-like or tabular 
•crystals of sanidine felspar. The slabs give a 
metallic ring or ‘ clink ’ when struck with a hammer, 
M’hence its name. Its essential mineral components 
•are sanidine and nepheline, but other minerals, 
such as augite or Iromblende, leucite and mag- 
netite, are usually present. The rock has often a 
porphj’ritic structure. 

Clinom'eter, an instrument for the purpose of 
taking the amount of dip or angle of inclination of 
a stratum. There are various kinds in use, but the 
simplest consists of a strip of wood upon which is 
mounted a gr aduated arc with a pendulum. When 
this instrument is held horizontally, the pendulum 
points to zero ; when it is held in a slanting posi- 
tion, the penduhun shows the number of degrees 
that the upper edge or the base of the strip deinates 
from horizontality. The most useful form of clino- 
meter is that which is combined with a compass — 
both these instruments being required in geological 
observations. 


Clinton, (1 ) capital of Clinton county, Iowa, on 
the Mississippi, which is here crossed b\' an iron 
TOilroad bridge, 4000 feet long, 60 miles SSE. of 
Dnbvtque by rail. It has numerous mills, foundries, 
uud factories, and a trade in lumber and grain. 
Pop. (1870 ) 6129; (1885) 12,012.— (2) A toum of 
JMassachusetts, on tire Nashua River, 45 miles W. 
of Boston by rail. It has large manufactures of 


ginghams and plaids, carpets, corrrbs, and machin- 
ery. Pop. (1885) 8945. — (3) A post- village of 
Oneida county. New York, 9 miles WSW. of 
Utica, is the seat of Hamilton College (1812), a 
Presbyterian foundation, with about 160 students, 
and o^ several other noteworthy educational insti- 
tutions. Pop. 1236. 

Clinton, a distinguished American family, 
descended from Charles Clinton, who was bonr in 
Ireland in 1690, settled in New York state in 1731, 
and died there in 1773. — His third son, James, bom 
in 1736, served with distinction against the French, 
and as brigadier-general took part in several opera- 
tions during the War of Independence. He died in 
1812. — His brother, George, bom in 1739, studied 
law, and from 1768 sat in the New York assembly ; 
in 1775 he was sent as a delegate to the second 
Continental Congt'ess, and in 1776 he was appointed 
general of militia, serving against Sir Henry 
Clinton on the Hudson. In 1777 he was chosen 
first governor of New York, to which post he was 
re-elected from 1780 to 1795, and in 1801 ; and to 
him was due the first conception of the Eiie Canal. 
In 1804 he was chosen vice-president of the United 
States, and in that office he died at Washington, 
20th April 1812. — James’s son, De Witt, bora in 
1769, was admitted to the New York bar in 1788, 
and was private secretary' to his uncle, then gover- 
nor, from 1790 to 1795. He sat in the state legis- 
lature (1797) and in the state senate (1798-1802); 
'and in 1802 he was elected to the United States 
senate, but resigned in the same year on being 
appointed mayor of New York by his uncle_. In 
this office he continued, save for two short inter- 
vals, until 1815, holding other appointments at the 
same time ; he was defeated by Madison in the 
presidential contest of 1812. It was he who pressed 
the adoption of the Erie Canal scheme ; the bill wm 
passed and Clinton elected governor of the state in 
1 1817, and in 1825 he opened the canal. He was 
several times re-elected in spite of the iintiripg 
efforts of his political opponents, and died in office 
at Albany, lltli Febraary 1828. He published a 
number of addresses, some literary' and historical, 
which -rrill be found in his Life bv Campbell 
(1849). 

Clinton, Sir Henry, British, general, bom 
about 1738, was the son of the Hon. George Clinton, 
colonial governor of Newfoundland, and afterwards 
of New York. He first entered the New York 
militia, was gazetted to the Guards in 1751, served 
with conspicuous gallantry' on the Continent, and 
was promoted colonel in 1762 and major-general in 
1772. From 1772 to 1784 he sat in parlranrent in 
the interest of his cousin, the Duke of Newcastle. 
Sent to Amer-ica in 1775, he fought at Bunker’s Hill, 
and in 1776 was repulsed in an attack on Charleston, 
but was shortlj' afterwards knighted for his sendees 
under Howe. After Burgoyneu surrender in 1778, 
Clinton sircceeded Howe as commander-in-chief of 
the forces in North Amer-ica, which he at once con- 
centrated in New York. In 1780 he captured 
Charleston and the entire southern army; but after 
Cornwallis’ capitulation at Y'orktown in 1781, 
Clinton resigned his command and returned to 
England, where in 1783 he published a Narrative 
of tire campaign. In 1794 he was appointed gover- 
nor of Gibraltar, and died there, 231 December 
1795. His two sons both rose to be generals rn 
the anny and G.C.B.’s, the younger being one of 
"Wellington’s favourite officers. 

Clinton, Henry Fynes, a great classical 
scholar, was bom January 14, 1781, at Gamston, rn 
Nottinghamshire. He was educated at Southwell, 
Westmmster, and Christ Church, O.'vford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1803. He represented Aid- 
borough in parliament from 1806 till 1826. He 
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died at Welwyn, October 24, 1852. His great 
works on Greek and Roman chronology are un- 
likely ever to be superseded or forgotten. These 
are the Fasti Hellenici ( 1824-34), and Romani 
(1845-50). 

Clinton Group, name given in North America 
to a subdivision of the Upper Silurian strata. 

Clio, in Greek Mythology, the Muse of History 
and Epic Poetry. She was represented as sitting 
''with a half-opened scroll in her hand, and a casket 
for holding manuscripts at her feet. See Muses. 

Clio, a genus of shell-less pelagic molluscs in the 
class of Ptev(mods. They occur in myriad swaiins 
in northern (G. borealis) and southern (G. australis) 
seas, and along with such related forms as Limacina 
form the principal part of the food of some species of 
whales. The whalers rightly call it ‘whales’ food.’ 
The whale has simply to swim tlu-ough a shoal witli 
its mouth open to engulf thousands. Clio is a small 
animal of a spindle-shape, towards an inch in length, 
with distinct head, bearing six tentacle-like pro- 
cesses, which are sensitive and glandular, and in 
part used for laying hold of the prey of small 
animals. It is active in habit, rising to the surface 
when calm, or as rapidly sinking again. It swims 
by means of two locomotor expansions of the ‘foot.’ 
See Pteeopods. 

Clipper is a name familiarlj' given to a sailing- 
ship buut expresslj' for speed. Aberdeen was long 
celebrated for building swift tea-clippers, which 
since 1860 have been gradually superseded by 
steamers. The Baltimore clippers were also famoas. 
As to the possible rate of s^ed, it may be noted 
that the Lightning^ built at Boston, U.S., in 1854, 
during a voyage from Melbourne to Liverpool ran 
2550 English miles in one week, or at the i-ate of 
about 15J miles an hour duiing the whole period. 
Clipping tlic Coin. See Coining. 

Clitheroe, a municipal borough in Lancashire, 
on the left bank of the Ribble, 35 miles N. of Man- 
chester, and 225 NNW. of London by rail. It lies 
on a low eminence of carboniferous limestone, at 
the base of Pendle Hill, which is 1831 feet high. 
Clitheroe has cotton and paper mills, and extensive 
lime-quarries are wrought in the neighbourhood. 
Its ruined castle, founded by Robert de Lacy in 
the later part of the 12th centuiy, was dismantled 
by the parliamentarians in 1649. The free gram- 
mar-school dates from 1554. About 4 miles south- 
west of Clitheroe lies Stonyhurst College (q.v.). 
Clitlieroe has been a borough since about 1280. 
Till 1832 it returned two members to parliament ; 
till 1885, one. Pop. (1851) 7244; (1881) 10,176. 
See Whitaker’s History of Whallcy and Clitheroe 
(1801 ; 4th ed. 1872-76). 

Clive, Caroline, novelist, was bora in London, 
24th June 1801, the daughter of Mr Meysey- 
Wigley, M.P. for Worcester. In 1840 she married 
the Rev. Archer Clive ; and, for several years a 
great invalid, she died, through her dress catching 
lire, at Whitfield, Hereford, 13th July 1873. Be- 
tween 1840 and 1872 she published eight volumes 
of poems bj' ‘V.’, but she is best known by Paul 
Ferroll (1855), a really strong sensation novel, 
much superior to Why Paul Ferroll killed his 
iri/c (I860). 

Clive, Kitty, comic actress, was bora in Lon- 
don in 1711, the daughter of William Raftor, a 
Jacobite lawyer from Kilkenny. She came out at 
Drurj’ Lane about 1728, and chiefly at Drury Lane 
she continued to play till 1769, when she quitted 
the stage, and retired to Twickenham. About 1731 
she had married George Clive, a banister, but they 
soon parted. She died at Little Strawberry- Hill, 
6th December 1785. Garrick, Handel, Horace 
Walpole, and Dr Johnson all liked her, tlie last 


remarking to Boswell that ‘ in the sprightliness of 
humour he never had seen her equalled.’ And of 
him she said : ‘ I love to sit by Dr Johnson ; he 
always entertains me.’ See her Life by Percy 
Fitzgerald (1888). 

Clive, Robert, the creator of our Indian empire, 
lyas born at the manor-house of Styche, near 
Market-Drayton, 29th September 1725. He was 
the eldest of thirteen children ; liis father, a lawyer 
.and small landowner, of a veiy^ old Shropshire 
family. The boy was brought up by an uncle ne.ar 
Eccles. There, and at all his four schools — Lostock, 
Market-Drayton, Merchant Taylors’, and Hemel- 
Hempstead — he proved a much better fighter tlian 
scholar, a thorough young dare-devil ; and in 1743 
he was packed oft to India as a writer in the service 
of ‘John Company.’ He reached Madras penniless, 
and the dradgeiy^ of his life there moved him to 
suicide. But the pistol snapped twice, and he flung 
it from him, exclaiming : ‘ It .appears I am destined 
for something ; I will live.’ 

The capture of Madras by the French (1746), 
Clive’s escape thence to Fort St David ( the scene 
of his gallant duel with the card-sharper), his share 
in its defence, in the fruitless siege of Pondicherry 
(1748), .and in the storming of Devikota (1749) — 
these events bring us up to the August of 1751, 
and Clive’s daring dash upon Arcot. He seized it, 
and held its enormous citadel for eleven whole 
weeks .against 7000 natives and 120 French soldiers. 
His own little force was reduced to 80 Englishmen 
and 120 sepoys (splendid fellows these) ; but, after 
a last desperate ass.ault, the siege was raised ( 14th 
November), and Clive followed up his success by 
the victories of Arai and Kaveripak, and the cap- 
ture of Kovilam and Chingalpat. 

In Febru.ary 1753 he married Margaret Maskelyne, 
sister to the astronomer, and immediately after 
sailed with her for Engl.and, where he was pre- 
sented with a diamond-hilted sword, cleared his 
father’s estate from encumbrances, stood for St 
Michaels, but was unseated, and otherwise got . 
through a verj' fair fortune. 

So in October 1755 he was back in India, and a 
twelvemonth later was summoned, with Admiral 
AVatson, from Madras, to avenge the atrocity of 
the Black Hole. Calcutta was soon retaken ; 
Cliandernagore, the French settlement, captured ; 
and at Plassey, on 23d June 1757, Clive’s 3200 men 
(two-thirds of them sepoys) encountered Suraj ud 
Dowlah’s 50,000 with 40 to 50 French gunnere. 
The battle took eight houm to win, that traly 
‘ decisive battle of the world. ’ But its lustre was 
sullied by the only two blots on Clive’s memoiy. 

In his dealings with 5Iir Jaftier, tlie would-be next 
nawab of Bengal, he had imposed on a go-between, 
the merchant Omichand, with a fictitious treaty, 
to which he had forged his colleague AVatson’s 
signature ; and now from Mir Jaftier lie accepted a 
present of upwards of £200,000. Both actions are 
defended by Malcolm, both sternly condemned by 
Macaulay and Malleson. 

For tliree years sole ruler in all but name of 
Bengal, Clive, in 1760, rritb a fortune of more than 


was known as Sahat J niig, ‘ the daring in war. ’ In 
1761 he entered parliament as member for Shrews- 
buiy ; in 1762 was raised to the Irish peerage as 
Baron Clive of Plassey; in 1764 w.as created a 
Knight of the Bath. But meiinwhile in India tlie 
Company’s affairs, through the dishonesty of its 
sen'antsj high and low, had fallen into tlie utmost 
disorder ; and Clive was the only man who could set 
them right. He arrived at Calcutta in Maj’ 1765, 
and at once applied himself wisely and finnly to 
reform the ciril service and re-establish niilitarj’ 
discipline. This second governorship, lasting but 
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twenty-two montlis, marks tlie keginning of our 
Indian administration, as Plassey of our military 
supremacy. 

Early in 1767 Clive quitted India, never to 
return ; in all lie had spent tlieie less than a dozen 
years. This time he came hack to England poorer 
than when he last left it ; but this time he came 
hack to encounter a storm of obloquy. The enei-^y 
■ndth which he had cleansed that Augean stable 
had raised up a host of influential enemies, who 
employed their influence to OTatify their enmity, 
to stir up ill-feeling against him. His early pro- 
ceedings in India were in 1772 made the subject of 
animadversion in parliament, and next year matter 
for the inquirj' of a select committee. He was 
examined and cross-examined more like a sheep- 
stealer than the Baron of Plassey. Indignation at 
treatment so unmerited found vent at last in the 
exclamation : ‘ By heaven, Mr Chairman, at this 
moment I stand astonished at my own moderation.’ 
The censure implied in the ultimate resolution was 
hardly -wiped out by its rider, that he ‘ did at the 
same time render great and meritorious serriees to 
his country’ (.21st May 177.3). Sickness, opium, 
mental depression — on 22d Hov’ember 1774 Clive 
died by his own hand. He is buried in the church 
of Moreton Say, the parish that gave him birth. 

Clive’s eldest son, Edward (1754-1839), was 
governor of Madras from 1798 till 1803, and in 1804 
was made Earl of Powis, having twenty j’ears 
earlier mamed the daughter of the last Earl of 
Powis of the Herbert line. 

See Arcot, Dufleix, India; Sir John Malcolm’s I4fe 
of Clive (3 vols. 1830), with Macaulay’s essay tliereon; 
(lolonel G. B. Malleson’s Founders of the Indian Empire : 
Clive (1882) ; and Broivning’s Dramatic Idylls (24 series, 
1880). For the conflicting accounts of the manner and 
place of Clive’s death, whether by penknife, razor, pistol, 
or poison, whether at his mansion in Berkeley Square, or 
his Shropshire seat, IValcot Park, see Horace Walpole’s 
Letters to the Countess of Ossory (i. 155); the Gentleman’s 
Mayatine for September 1848, p. 227 ; and several articles 
in Notes and Queries for 1888. 

Cloa'ca, in Zoology, the technical name for the 
common terminal chamber into which the aliment- 
aiy canal, the genital and the urinary ducts, all 
open. A cloacal chamber and aperture occurs in 
many fishes, in all amphibians, reptUes, and birds, 
and in the three lowest mammals. In all other 
mammals the urinogenital orifice is independent of 
the end of the alimentary canal or anus. 

Cloa'ca Itlaxima, the most important of the 
sewei-s of ancient Rome, accoiding to tradition, con- 
structed by Tai’quinius Prisons, or by Tarquinius 
Superbus, to drain off the stagnant watere of the 
Velabra, a swampy land between the (Ilapitoline 
and Palatine hills on which the Porum and (jircus 
Maximus also stood. Running from the valley of 
the Subura, under the Fomin along the Velabrum, 
it opened into tlie Tiber in an archway still J1 feet 
wide by 12 feet high, consisting of three concentric 
arches, built of large blocks of peperino stone, fixed 
together without cement, of the uniform size of 
rather more than 5 feet 5 inches long and 3 feet 
high. The sewer was flushed by a continual stream 
of superfluous water from the aqueducts. Large 
portions of this and of the other cloaca; remain 
entire after_ two thousand years, but the greater 
part_ is buried, by the accumulation of soil, at a 
considerable depth below the pre-sent level of the 
streets. During the Republic, the surveillance 
of the Roman cloaca; was one of the duties per- 
fornied by the censors. The cloaca maxima -ivas 
repaired by Cato and his colleague in the censor- 
ship. _ Agnppa, when ledile, obtained praise for his 
exertions in cleansing and repairing the cloaca;, and 
IS recorded to have passed thiough them in a boat. 
Under the empire, officers called curatorcs cloa- 



eartim wbis were appointed for their supervision. 
So thoroughly was the city undermined by these 
large sewers, that Pliny calls it nrbs pensilis, a city 
susjiended in the air rather than resting upon the 
earth. — Cloacina (‘The Purifier’) was a surname 
of the goddess Venus at Rome. 

Clocks. See Horology. 

Clog Almanac, the name given in England 
to » primitive kind of calendar or almanac, called 
also a ‘rim stock’ and ‘prime 
staff.’ In Scandinavia it was 
called a ‘ Runic staff,’ from the 
Runic characters used in its 
numerical notation. It was 
generally of wood ( whence its 
name of ‘clog’ — i.e. log or 
block), of about 8 inches in 
length, but was sometimes of 
brass, of bone, or of horn. 

When of wood it was most 
commonly of box ; but elm, fir, 
and oak were also employed. 

‘This almanac,’ saj’s Dr Plot, 
in his NttUiral History of 
Staffordshire, written in 1686, 
when it was still in use .among 
the common people of that 
county, ‘is usually a square 
piece of wood, containing three 
months on each of the four 
edges. The number of da 5 m in 
them are expi essed by notches : 
the first d,ay by a notch with a 
patulous stroke turned up from 
it, and every seventh by a large- 
sized notch. Some are perfect, 
containing the dominical letters 
as well as the prime and marks 
for the feasts, engraven upon 
tliem, and such are our prime 
staves in the Museum .at Oxford : others imper- 
fect, having only tlie prime and immovable feasts 
on them, and such are all those I met with in 
Staffoulshire.’ The marks on the left side, in the 
figure, indicate the golden numbers of a cycle show- 
ing the new moons throughout the year. On the 
right side against the 6th January is a star, the 
sjmibol of Epiphany ; against the 13th St Hilarj' is 
shown by the bishop’s double cross ; 23th, conver- 
sion of St Paul, by an axe. The mark against the 
first notch (or New-year’s Day) symbolises the Cir- 
cumcision of our Lord. Christmas was marked by 
a horn, the sign of health-drinking— Hof««s cornua 
cxhaiirienda, as Dr Plot quotes. Examples of the 
clog almanac may be seen in the Britisii Museum 
(one cut apparently towards the end of the 17th 
century) ; in the Ashmolean Museum and the 
Bodleian Libraiy at Oxford; in St John’s College, 
C.ainbridge ; and in the Cheetham Library, at Dlan- 
chester. It is described by the Swedish historian, 
Olaus Magnus, in the 16tli centurj’ ; and by the 
Danish antiquary, Olaus Womius, in the 17th 
century. Some of the elog almanacs show_ a 
peculiar numerical notation. The first four digits 
are marked by dots ; the fifth, by a sign like the 
Roin.an numeral V ;'the next four, by this sign and 
additional dots ; and the tenth, by the sign -f. See 
Chambers’s Booh of Bays. 

Cloglier, a decayed episcopal ciri’ of Conntv 
Tyrone, on the Blackwater, 15 miles S_SE. of 
Omagh. The Protestant Episcopal see is no-;v 
united to tli.at of Armagh. The cathedral and 
episcopal palace are handsome'edifices ; but, though 
formerly a parliament.aiy borough, the place is now 
a more village. Pop. 225. 

Clogs are a sort of shoes, the uppers of which 
.are leather .and the soles of wood (specially alder 


Clog Almanno for 
January. 
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wood ). They are much used in the north of Eng- 
land and south-west of Scotland, especially during 
winter. 

Cloister (Fr. cloUre, claustnan, ‘ an inclosure ’). 
a covered passage or ambulatory running round 

I'v;- V. ‘ 
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Cloister, Eiloonnel Abbey. 

the walls of certain portions of monastic and colle- 
giate buildings. The cloister usually surrounded 
or ran along three or four sides of a quadrangular 
area, which was called the cloister garth, generally 
situated on the south or sunny side of the church, 
as shown under Church in the ground-plan of 
Durham cathedral. That of Salisbury, one of the 
finest in the kingdom, is 195 feet square. The 
roof of the cloister, which was often vaulted, was 
supported on the side next to the quadrangle by 
pillars and arches, which were frequently occu- 
pied by traceiy. The upper portions of these 
arches above the mullions were often "lazed ; and 
sometimes latterly even the whole arclies, so that 
they became a row of windows, as at Gloucester. 
Cloisters were used for exercise and recreation by 
the inmates of the religious houses. Occasionally, 
when wholly glazed, they had cells or stalls for 
study on the inner side ; and very frequently a 
stone bench may still be seen, which runs along the 
same side. Many of the larger monasteries had 
more cloisters than one ; and so characteristic were 
they of the religious houses, that the term cloister 
came to be used in a general sense for the whole 
establishment, which is still the sense of the word 
Jdostcr in German. See Monastery. 

Cloiiakilty, a seaport of County Cork, at the 
head of Clonakilty Bay, 33 miles SW. of Cork, ■nith 
several corn and flax mills, and a considerable trade 
in grain. There are ‘ dniidical ’ remains in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 3676. 

Clones, a town of County Monaghan, 94 miles 
N\V. of Dublin by rail, with spade manufactories, 
corn-mills, and the remains of an abbey and of a 
round tower. Pop. 2216. 

Clonfcrt, an ancient episcopal city of Ireland, 
is in the extreme east of County Galway, and has 
now a population of 2200. The bishopric was 
founded in the 6th centuiy, and ceased to be a 
separate Anglican one in 1602, being ultimately 
incorporated with Killaloe ; but it is still the see 
of a Roman Catholic bishop. There is another 
Clonfert, a parish in County Cork. 

Clonincl', a municipal borough in Tipperap- 
and Waterford counties, on the Suir, 135 miles S iV. 
of Dublin by rail. It has flour-mills, and a trade in 
agiicultural produce, especially butter. _ In 1650 
Cromwell besieged the town, and demolished the 
castle. Clonmel, gave birth to Sterne and Lady 
Blessington, and was the chief scene of Smith 
O’Brien’s attempted rising in 1S4S. Till 18S5 it 
sent a member to parliament. Here Bianconi ( q.v.) 
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fimt established his jaunting-cars ; and Clonmel is 
still a great tourist centre. Pop. 2157. 

Clontarf', a town in County Dublin, 3 miles 
ERE. of Dublin city_. It is much frequented for 
sea-bathing. Here, in 1014, Brian Boru won a 
great yictorj" over the Danes. Pop. ( 1881 ) 4210. 

Clootz, Jean Baptiste du Val de Grace, 
Baron, better known as Anacharsis Clootz, was 
perhaps the most singular of all the frothy enthu- 
siasts brought to the surface of society by the 
French Revolution. He was born near Cleves in 
1755, and from his eleventh year was educated in 
Paris. While still young he traveraed Europe 
under the name of Anacharsis, lavishing his money 
to promote the union of all nations in one family. 
In the French Revolution he saw the fulfilment of 
his dreams. He constituted himself the ‘ orator of 
the human race,’ and wearied out the National 
Assembly with his endless rant, at one time leading 
in a tatterdemalion regiment of strangers dressed in 
the costumes of different nations, at another rai-ing 
at_ Christianity and qireaching in screams the wor- 
ship of Reason. He gave his vote for the king’s 
death ‘in the name of the human race.' With all 
its folly his enthusiasm was honest, and he was at 
once hated and feared bj’ the jealous Robespiena, 
who had him excluded as a noble from the Jacobin 
Club, and at last involved him in St Just’s im- 
peachment of Hubert and his adherents. He was 
guillotined, March 23, 1794, preaching materialism 
to the last, and protesting against his sentence, as 
usual, ‘in the name of the human race.’ Of his 
absurd books, may be named : Certitude dcs Preuves 
du Mohamrn&disme (Lend. 1780), L’Orateur du 
Genre Humain ( 1791 ), and Base Constitutionnelle dc 
la RipuhUquc du Genre Humain [1793). See his 
Life by Avenel (2 vols. Paris, 1865). 

Close is an inclosed place, and specially in Eng- 
land, the precincts of a cathedral. _ In Scotland, 
however, the word means a narrow side-street, or a 
jiassage leading from the street to a court, or to the I 
stair of a block of tenements. 

Close Time, the time during which game, 
certain wild birds, salmon, and some other fish, 
may not be shot or cauglit, varies for the different 
animals and for different places. Lists of the dates 
may be found in such .almanacs as Whitaker’s. 

Closet, in Heraldiy, the half of the Bar (q.v.). 

Closure (fonnerly in the French form cloture), 
the name used for a power given in 1882 to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, or chairman 
of committees, to close a debate when it seems 
to him that the subject has been discussed, and he 
is authorised to do so by a motion duly supported. 
For the rules of procedure, see Parliament. 

Clotaire I. [Hlothar), son and successor of 
Clovis (q.v.), fimt king of the Franks in Gaul, 
reigned as sole king from 558 to 561. — Clotaire 
II., a king of the s.ame iMeroringian dynasty, 
reigned over the Franks thirty years later. Sec 
France. 

Cloth. See Woollen IManufacture. 

Clothes-moth. See Moth. 

Clotho, one of the Fates (q.v.). 

Clotlio, a genus of spiders which spins a curious 
tent for itself and its young. See Spider. 

Clotilda, St, born in 475, w.as the daughter of 
Chilperic, king of Burgundy, and in 493 became 
•n-ife of Clovis, king of the Franks. She was the 
chief meiins of securing the conversion of her 
husband to Christianity, and largely influenced his 
life. After his death she lived a life of Austerity 
at Tours, where she died in 545. She w.xs canon- 
ised a few yearn .after. Her remains were buried 
in the church of St Generieve at Paris, and burnt 
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at the Revolution to prevent their deseciation ; the 
ashes are still in the church of St Leu. 

CloiKlberry {Btihits Chamcunoms), a. plant 
related to the biamble, although of yeiv diflerent 
appeal ance, having a lieihaceous single-lioweied 
stem destitute of piickles. The plant is of humble 
growth, 8 to 10 inches in height ; the leaves few, 
laige, lohed, and kidney shaped ; the howei laige 
and u bite ; the fiuit orange led, equal in size to a 
hrainble beiry, and of an agieeahle flavour.^ lb is 
a native of the northern parts of Em ope, Asia, and 
Ameiica. In Biitain it is chiefly confined to 
elevated mooin ; in Noiway and Sueden it is iimch 
more abundant, and the fiuit is highly valued and 
made into excellent preseives. 

Clouds aie masses of fog, consisting of minute 
particles of watei, often in a frozen state, floating 
in the atmospheie. Wlien air has its tempeiatuie 
lovv'ered below the saturation point, either by 
ascending and becoming laiei, or by meeting^ a 
colder cuiient, a portion of the vapour loses its 
gaseous form, and becomes condensed into minute 
specks of water. It has been shown by Di Aitken 
that this condensation always takes place round a 
small particle of dust. A cloud, theiefoie, does not 
consist of vapoiii, in the proper sense of the word, 
but of very small drops of watei. How' this watei 
dust is suspended in the atmospliere— why the 
particles do not descend as soon as foimed, has 
nev ei been thoroughly e.xpkuned. Piofes&oi 6. G. 
Stokes liolds that the late of fall is lendeied 
exceedingly slow by the friction and drag of the 
air-particles, just as fine powdeis remain suspended 
for a long time in liqmds of much less specific 

g avity tlian themselves. Besides, as Sir J. 

eisohel says, ascending aii-cunents also oppose 
the fall of clouds, for the aii may he ascending 
faster than the pai tides of the cloud aie falling 
thiough it; while at night, in the absence of 
rising curients, clouds often descend to, and dis 
solve in lower and wanner lev'els. The conditions 
under which clouds are foimed, and afteiwaids 
deposited in rain, are more fully considered under 
Ev'apokation, Dew, Rain, Snow-eine The 
present article is confined to a description of 
the various kinds of clouds and of the weather they 
indicate 

A general haze of piecipitated vapoui covering 
the sky, and coming down to the earth, is termed a 
Bop or Mut ; and the teim cloud is usually con- 
fined to masses of fog floating in the highei regions, 
and not descending to the giound. They are mostly 
within a mile of tiie earth’s surface; and few are 
more than six miles above it. Eiom ohseivations 
made at Upsala in Sweden, it has been found that 
there are three principal cloud layere : the low 
clouds at fiom 2000 to 0000 feet ; middle clouds, 
12,000 to 15,000 feet; and high clouds, 20,000 to 
27,000 feet. These thiee lajeis aie found at 
apparently much the same heights all over the 
earth. Clouds spread and move with the wnnd in 
varied, often grand forms; they are generally 
disposed in beds paiallel to the eaith’s surface; 
V ertical clouds occur rarely, if at all. 

Mr Luke Hovyaid’s classification of clouds, pio- 
posed in 1802, into tliiee primary forms — Cirrus 
(Cir), Cuiiiultis (Cum ), and Stratus (Sti. ) ; three 
imermediate — Cino cumulus (Cir.-c.), Ciiro stratus 
(Cir.-s ), and Cumulo stratus (Cum -s ) ; and one 
compound foim. Nimbus (Nim.)— has been um- 
yereally adopted, and has been shown by the Hon 
Ralph Abercroinby and others to hold good in all 
climates and atmospheric conditions 
Ctrl 1(4, or curl cloud, consists of parallel, curling, 
flexuoiis, diverging, and partly straight fibres, 
increMing in any or in all directions by elongation, 
branching, or addition of new fibres. It is the 


highest and least dense of clouds ; varies most in 
extent, direction, and shape ; retains longest its 
varied outlines ; and is the longest illuminated 
after sunset and before sunrise. It has been com- 
pared to a male’s or cat’s tail, a lock of hair, line 



trellis-woik, or thin silvery streaks, and it may 
cover all the sky. Threads and gioups of Cir., 
dming gentle wind after severe weather, presage 
seiene settled weathei. But after a long tract of 
fair days, whitish filaments or parallel bands of Cii. 
crossing the sky, with the ends converging by per- 
spective in each horizon, foretell a change to w et ; 
they move with the upper cmrents of the atmo- 
sphere, and generally indicate by this motion a 
change of wind long befoie it is felt on the earth’s 
suiface. Cir., being so high, consists of minute ice 
crystals, whose refractions and reflections produce 
the halos, coronte, and mock suns and moons almost 
lestricted to this cloud and its derivativ’es the 
Ch. s. and Cii.-c. Cir., especially with fine tails, 
vai'jing much in a few hours, presages lain or 
snow, and windy v'aiiable weathei. 

Ciimulm, ball of cotton, day oi summei cloud, 
consists of dense, convex, hemispherical, or conical 
heaps of small roundish clouds, pUed or stacked 
on each othei. The heaps enlarge upwards fiom a 



Cumulus. 

hoiTzontal base, and have lounded or rocky tops; 
they sometimes unite into stupendous w bite topped 
mountains. It is formed by the condensation oi 
vapour in local ascending columns of air, and is 
generally at from 4000 to 6000 feet elevmtion 
Guniuli often begin after sunrise as a few scattered 
specks in the clear sky ; these specks enlarge and 
unite to form clouds, which neaily cover the skyin 
the afternoon, and generally decrease and vanish 
about sunset; but rain follows if thej' inciease m 
number and darkness in the ev cning. Cum , ot 
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pleasing forms, dispositions, and colours, and of 
moderate size, presages fine dry warm and calm 
days; but cold, rain, and tempest follow dark, 
abrupt, dense, shaggy Cum., covering the sk 5 ', and 
rolling on each other. Hemispherical, silvery 
white Cum. presages thunder. 

Stratus, fall or night-cloud, the lowest of clouds, 
is a widely extended, horizontal sheet, of varied 
thickness, seldom rising above 4000 feet, and often 
quite close to the earth’s surface. It is common in 






summer and autumn, often from sunset to sunrise, 
and is densest at or after midnight. It arises in 
calm clear evenings, after warm days, from the 
sinking and flattening out of Cum., from the cool- 
ing of moist air on clamp ground, marshes, lakes, 
rivers, or from the cooling of moist air mixed with 
smoke enveloping great cities. From a height it is 
seen spreading around like a sea, and creeping up 
hillsides. After sunrise it rises higher, sometimes 
forming Cum., and sometimes entirely disappear- 
ing ; but it may quietly accumulate in layers, and 
become Nim. 

Oirro-cumulits, or sonder-cloud, consists of Cir. 
compressed into dense roundish-white cloudlets, or 
woolly iiTegular tufts, and is found either in the 
middle or high cloud laj'ers. It forms the well- 
kno'wn mackerel skj', but is also often seen through 
breaks in lower clouds moving differently. It may 
vanish or pass into Cir. or Cir.-s. Solar and lunar 
coronte appear in it. It occurs in warm dry 
weather and between summer showers, and pre- 
sages increased heat. Cir.-c. very dense, round, 
and close, and ivith Cum.-s., presages a storm or 
thunder. In winter it precedes a thaw and warm 
wet weather. 

Cirro-stratus, or vane-cloud, consists of long, 
thin, horizontal clouds, sometimes hairy, with bent 
or undulated edges. It is found on the advancing 
side of cyclonic storms, and hence is a sure prog- 
nostic of wind or rain. Being of gi'eat_ extent, but 
little depth, and at a gieat height, it is the most 
usual source of solar and lunar halos. 

Cumulo-stratus, or twain-cloud, is a Cir.-s. mixed 
with Cum. heaps, or a wide flat base surmounted 
by a bulky Cum., with fleecy protuberances or 
rocky and mountain masses. It is much denser 
than Cum., though being formed by less rapidly 
ascending currents, the air is not dry enongh to 
round off sharply its tops. It often forms vast 
banks of cloud, -vrith overhanging masses. It is 
common towaids night in dry windy weather, when 
it has a leaden hue. • It gener.ally arise.s froni Cum. 
becoming denser, wider, and protnidiug in large 
iiTegular projections over the oase. It tends to 
overepread the sky, and partly or wholly to become 
Nim., and fall inshowere. Cum.-s. is intermediate 


between clouds indicating fair and those indicatin" 
rough, rainy weather, and attends sudden atmo°- 
spheric changes. Distinct Cum.-s. forms before 
thunder. Cum. -s. increases the grandeur of moun- 
tain scenei-y, and drops on and envelops mountain- 
tops like a curtain. 

Nimbus, or CumuIo-ciiTO-stratus, the black rain- 
cloud, is a cloud, or mixed system of clouds, with 
rain or snow falling from it. It is a dense, con- 
tinuous, horizontal black or gray sheet, witli 
fringed edges, having rolling masses of Cum. above 
it and topped by Cir. Before rain, vast towering 
masses of Cum. often pass into Cum.-s., which, 
increasing in density, darkness, irregularity, and 
extent, become Nim. capped by Cir.-s. Tliunder- 
storms are always accompanied by Nim. in its most 
perfect form. 

The term scud has been applied to loose vapoury 
fragments of clouds driven by wind, and amudonus 
to very shaggy cumuli. 

The formation and height of clouds depend on 
the quantity of vapour in the air, the course and 
height of aii'-currents, the climate, season, tempera- 
ture, disposition, and extent of sea and land, and 
the height of land. The highest clouds yet ob- 
served were Cir. at 43,800 feet elevation. Remark- 
able cloud-rings prevail over the calm zones of the 
equator, and over those of Cancer and Capilcorn. 
Tlie tops of mountains are often capped by clouds 
formed by the moisture in the air condensing as it 
is forced np and over the hill. Clouds, viewed 
from above in bright sunshine by the aeronaut or 
mountaineer, appear as dense volumes of steam or 
masses of white cotton. 

Clouds modei’ate the sun’s rays during day, and 
the earth’s radiation during night. They always 
exhibit positive or negative electricity, but of 
gi’eatest tension in thunderstorms. They are the 
earners of the moisture required by plants ; of the 
water of springs, lakes, and rivers ; and of the 
polar, glacial, and winter snows, which cover 
temporarily or peimanently parts of the earth. 

In Britain, six or seven tenths of the sky is on an 
average daily obscured by clouds. There is most 
cloud in winter, and about mid-day, and least in 
May or June, and during night. Summer and 
autumn nights are freest of clouds. All the fomis 
of clouds may be seen in one day, often verj' much 
commingled. 

Cloii^li. Arthur Hugh, poet, was bom at 
Liveiqiool, January I, 1819. His father, a cotton- 
merchant there, belonged to an old Denbighshire 
family. In the winter of 1822-23 he emigrated 
to Charleston, in South Carolina, and there the 
boy mostly lived in the midst of a home-life of 
singular happiness, until in November 1828 be 
was sent back to school at Chester, and to Rugby 
in the summer following. Dr Arnold had already 
been head-master for a year, and his high ideal 
of Christian duty early made a profound impres- 
sion upon the boy. At Rugby he was fore- 
most in athletic sports, edited for some time the 
school magazine, and not onlj' worked his way to 
eveiy honour open to him, but gained the warai 
affection of all his school-fellows. In November 
18.37 he entered Balliol College, Oxford, but aston- 
ished all who knew bis powere by only obtaining a 
second-class in 1841. In the spring of the follow- 
ing year he was elected to a fellowship at Oriel. 
Clough’s residence at Oxford bad fallen at a time 
of fierce theological contrm-erey, and his sensi- 
tive spiritual nature reflected all the unrest of the 
atrao.si>here around him. For a time he fell tmder 
the spell of Newman’s influence, but this was soon 
followed by a period of severe inward stniggle 
between bis absolute honesty of mind and tlie 
religious prepossessions of bis youth, the re.sult of 
whicli was that he felt it his dutv to witlidraw in 
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] 848 from Oriel. A little earlier he ]m<l published 
his first long poem, the Bothie of Tobcr-na-Vuolich, 
a ‘Long Vacation pastoral’ in hexameter verse. 
He next spent some time in travelling in Fi-ance 
and Italy, part of the time with Emeison, and 
was appointed on his return (October 1849) War- 
den of University Hall, London. His life here 
was far from congenial to him, hut he found 
much help in the warm friendship of Carlyle. 
At Home, in 1849, he had written his Amours 
do Voyage, and at Venice, during a holiday in 
1850, he wrote Dipsi/chtis. In 1852 he resigned 
his office, and sailed to America ; but an exarniner- 
ship in the Education Office soon recalled him to 
England. In June 1854 he rrranied, and the 
renraining seven years of IrLs life were spent in 
the cahrr peace of domestic happiness, free at once 
from the unrest of religious perplexity and the 
vexation of his earlier monetary liabilities under- 
taken for the sake of his father’s bitsiness. In 
the ^ring of 1856 he was nominated secretary to 
the Corrrmission for examirring scientific nrilitary 
schools on the Continent, and the dirties of this 
office carried him to France and to Vienna. But 
his health now began to give way, and he was 
advised bj' his physicians to travel. After visits to 
Greece, Constantinople, the Pyrenees, and Italy, he 
Avas carried off at Florence by paralysis succeeding 
a malarial fever, November 13, 1861. 

Clough’s poetry reflects ivith absolute sincerity 
all the spiritual unrest and conflict of his life, his 
passionate love of truth, and intense longing for 
reality. His few short lyrics are almost perfect in 
form and matter, but, as an artist in words, his best 
gift was perhaps his undeniable humour, which is 
of a rare and indeed exceptional quality. But 
his true significance is tliat pointed out with srrre 
insight by Mr Lowell : ‘ We have a foreboding 
that Clortglr, inrperfeot as he was in nrany respects, 
and dying before he had srtbdued his sensitive tem- 

E erarnent to the sterner requireirrents of his ar-t, will 
e thought a hundred years hence to have been the 
tniest expression in veree of the moral and intel- 
lectual tendencies, the doubt and strrrggle towards 
settled corrvictions, of the period in which he lived.’ 

Clough is the sulrject of JIatthew Ar-nold’s elegy 
T/igrsis,^ one of the finest tributes of passionate 
admiration to the dead in the English language, 
almost Avor-thy indeed to be conrpared Avith the 
Lycidas of Milton, the Adonais of Shelley, and the 
In Mcmoriam of 'Tennyson. No trarer AA'ords liaA'e 
been spoken of Clorrgh tharr these : 

Tho music of liis rustic Ilute 
Kept rrot for long its happy country tone ; 

Lost it too soon, and learnt a stormy note 
Of men contcntion-tost, of men Avho groan, 

Which tashed his pipe too sore, and tired his throat 

See Samuel Waddington’s Monograph (1883). A col- 
lected edition of Clough’s Poems Avas published in 1862, 
with a memoir by F. T. Falgrav'e, and his Poems and 
Prose Remains, edited by his Avife, until an admirable 
short memoir, in 2 vols. in 1869. 

Clove Bark, a name vaguely used for A-arious 
aromatic drugs ; some belonging to the cloA’e, 
others to the cinnamon alliance, "ro the former 
class belong the bark of Eugenia caryophyllata of 
Ceylon, &c. ; to the latter, the Culilenvan bark 
(Cinnamomuin Culilaivan) of the Moluccas. 

Clovclly, a coast A'illagc of North DeA'on, 
11 miles _WSW. of Bideford. From its rude little 
pier it climlis 400 feet ujiAvaids in a steep narroAV 
combe, Ayhite_ house rising over AA’hite house, and 
all nestling in lloAvcrs and greenery. Dickens 
describes it in A Message from the Sea. Pop. of 
pansh, 787. 

Clover, or Tkefoil (Trifolium), a genus of 
Leguminosa?, sub-order Papilionaceie, containing a 
great number of species, natives chiefly of temperate 


climates, abounding most of all in Europe, and 
some of them vei-y important in agiiculture as 
aflbrding pasturage and fodder for cattle. The 
name cloA'er is indeed pomilarlj’ extended to many 
plants not included in this genus, but belonging 
to the same natural order, and agreeing Ai-ith it in 
having the leaves formed of three leaflets, par- 
ticularly to those of them AAdiicli are cultiA-ated for 
the same purposes, and sometimes collectively 
receiA'e from fannere the veiy incorrect designation 
of artificial grasses, in contradistinction to natural 
grasses — i.e. tine grasses. See Medick and Meli- 
LOT. The true clovera (Trifolium) have herb- 
aceous, not tAA'ining stems ; roundish heads or 
oblong spikes of small floAvers ; the corolla remain- 
ing in a Avitliered state till the ripening of tlie 
seed ; the pod inclosed in the calyx ; and con- 
taining one or tAvo, rarely three or four seeds. 
About 20 species belong to the flora of Britain, and 
many are North American. — The most iniportant of 
all to the farmer is the Common Bed Cloi'er (T. 
pratense), a native of Britain and of most parts 
of Europe, naturalised in America, and groAving in 
meadoAVS and pastures. It is a perennial, but is 
generally treated as if it AA'ere a biennial. This 
plant Avas formerly reputed very noisome to Avitclies ; 
Knights and peasants Avore the leaf as a potent 
charm against their arts. The Zigzag CloA-er 
(T. medium), also called MeadoAV Clover, Mail- 
grass, and CoAv-gra«s, much resembles the Common 
Red Clover, but is easily distinguished bj' the 
stems being remarkably zigzag, and more rigid 
than in T. j^iraieiwc; the heads of floAi-em are 
larger, more lax, more neaily globose, and of a 
deeper purple colour j and the leaflets have no 
AA’lnte spot. It is a common plant in Britain and 
most parts of Europe, and groAi'S sparingly in the 
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A, Wliito Clover (Trifotiiim repens), 

B, Bed Clover (Trifolium pratense). 

United States. — White or Dutch CloA'er (T. repens) 
is also a common native of Britain and of most 
parte of Europe, and gi'OAvs eA’erj'U’here in North 
America. When a barren heath is turned up 
AAnth the spade or plough, AVliite Clover almost 
alAvays appears. This is sometimes but errone- 
ously called the Shamrock (q.A’.). The floAVCi's 
of all kinds of cloA'er are the delight of bcc.s, 
but those of this species perhaps particularly so._ 
Alsike CloA-er (T. hyhridnm), a perennial 
introduced from the south of Sivedcn about 18o0, 
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has proved a most valuable forage plant., — Crimson 
Clover, or Italian Clover {2\ mcarnafum), an 
annual, native of the south of Europe, with oblong 
or cylindrical spikes of rich crimson flowers, is 
much cultivated in France and Italy, and has of 
late been pretty extensively grown in some parts of 
England, producing a heavy crop. The Crimson 
Clover is also sometimes employed as a decorath’e 
annual in the flower-garden. — Moliner‘’s Clover 
{T. Molineri) very much resembles Crimson Clover, 
but is biennial, and has pale flowem. It is cul- 
tivated in France and Switzerland. — Alexandrian 
Clover, or Egyptian Clover (T. Alcxaiulrinum), 
an annual species, a native of Egj’pt, universally 
cultivated in its native countiy, where it is the 
principal fodder for cattle, has been tried in Britain, 
but the colder climate has heen found to render it 
less luxuriant and pi'oductive. It is supposed to 
be one of the best kinds of clover for many of the 
British colonies. It has oval heads of pale-yellow 
or whitish flowers. — Yellow Clover, or Hop Trefoil 
(T. a^rariitm), is very common in dry gravelly 
soils in Britain, and in parts of the United States, 
but is not much esteemed. It has smaller leaves 
and heads of flowei's than any of the cultivated 
^ecies. Its flowei-s are yellow. — The Showy 
Clover (T. speciosum) is the only plant made into 
hay in the island of Zante, and has therefore 
been recommended on trial as a fodder plant in 
the south of England and the wanner colonies. 
None of the strictly native North American species 
have been much utilised as forage plants. 

It is little more than a century and a half since 
clovers were introduced into field-culture in Britain. 
They are now universally cultivated on large farms 
in alternation with gram-crops. The kinds most 
generally sown are tlie Common Red, Cow-grass, 
Dutch White, Yellow, and Alsike. The Common 
Red is the finest and most valuable, but it is diffi- 
cult to grow unless on naturally rich soils. Land 
must be thoroughly cleaned of perennial weeds 
before it is sown with clover, as the land cannot be 
subjected to cultivation while it is under this plant; 
clover, thei'efore, is always sown in the end of the 
rotation, or as near the fallow or turnip crop as pos- 
sible. A well-manured soil greatly assists in keeping 
the plants from dying out in spring. Clovei-s, like 
grasses, play a most important part in restoring 
fertility to land which has been exhausted by 
grain-crops. Their leaves gather food — carbonic 
acid and ammonia — from the atmosphere, which 
they store up in their roots and stems ; and these, 
on decomposing, afford food for cereals or other 
crops whicli are more dependent on a supply within 
the soil. 

The caterpillars of a number of species of moth 
feed on the leaves of different kinds of clover ; but 
the insects most injurious to clover crops are 
weevils of the genera Apion and Sitona. See 
Clover-weevil, and Weevil. 

Clover-weevil, a small black beetle of the 
genus Apion, which in larval and adult state infests 
clover and other leguminous plants. See Weevil. 

Cloves (Span, clavo, ‘a nail’) are the flower- 
buds of the Clove-tree (Caryopliyllns aromaticus). 
The genus to which this tree belongs is of_the 
natural order Myrtace.'e ; the tree is from 15 to 
40 feet high, with a beautiful pyramidal head. 
The leaves are large, ovate-oblong, acuminated at 
eacli end, evergreen ; the flowers are small, but 
produced in great profusion in ejuues. Leaves, 
flowei's, and bark have an aromatic odour. The 
ripe fniit resembles an olive in shape, but is not 
■quite so large ; it is of a dark-red colour; it some- 
times appears in commerce in a dried state, under 
tlie curious name of Mother Cloves ; it has an odour 
and flavour similar to clove.s, but much weaker ; 


the broken fruit-stalks are sometimes also used for 
the same purposes as cloves ; but the flower-buds 
themselves are the principal product of the tree. 
They are gathered, and are dried by exposure to the 
smoke of wood fires, and afterwards to the rays 
of the sun, or by the latter alone. When first 
gathered they are reddish, but become of a deep- 
brown colour. The une.xpanded corolla forms a 
little round head at the end of the calyx tube. 



o, a branch with leaves, buds, and flowers ; b, a bud. 

wliich is about half an inch long, and_ thus the 
appearance is not unlike that of a little nail, 
udience the name. The clove-tree is a native of 
the Moluccas, and the Amboyna cloves are still 
esteemed the best ; but the tree is now cultivated 
in Java, Sumatra, Reunion, Mauritius, Zanzibar, 
Guiana, and some parts of the West Indies. The 
Dutch, in order to secure a monopoly and keep up 
the price, destroyed the trees in the other Molucca 
Islands in the 17th centui-j', and confined the culti- 
vation of them to Amboj'na. In 1770 the French 
succeeded in inti'oducing the plant into the Isle de 
Bourbon ( Reunion ). It is not deemed quite certain 
that cloves are the haryophylloii of the ancient 
Greeks ; but before the clLscoverj' of the Spice 
Islands eastern merchants brought them from 
Arabia, Persia, and Egj'pt, to the harbours of the 
Meditenanean, from which the Venetians and 
Genoese dift'used them over Europe. 

The Wild Clove-tree of the West Indies is Myrcla 
(ten's. See Myrcia. 

The properties of cloves depend chiefly on an 
e-ssential oil, Oil of Cloves, which forms one-fifth 
or one-sixth of their whole weight. They are used 
for flavouring dessert dishes and articles of con- 
fectionei'y, also for driving moths from clothing, 
furs, &c., bv placing them in the boxes or dra-were 
with the clothing. They are also reputed to 
possess febrifuge properties. They have a hot 
ta.ste and a characteristic odour. The oil of cloves 
is obtained by repe.atedly distilling cloves with 
water, when two oils pass over, one of which is 
lighter and the other is heavier than water. The 
oil has a hot acrid taste, is of a light yellow when 
pure, and brown red when not so carefully pre- 
pared. It has a well-known odour, and is soluble 
in ether, alcohol, and the fixed oils. It is useful in 
medicine to check nausea and griping, caused by 
the administration of puigatives, and has consider- 
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aljle reputation as a cure for tootiiaclie. It is also 
emploj-ed in the scenting of soap, and hy tlio 
distiller. Tincture of Cloves is obtained by treating 
cloves -with alcohol for several daj's, and then 
straining, or by a solution of the oil of cloves in 
spirits of -svine. It is added, in medicine, to 
stomachic, tonic, and purgative mixtures. Cloves 
are adulterated by adding to the fresh spice more 
or less of the buds from ivhicli the oil has been dis- 
tilled, and ivhich are thereby rendered practically 
ivorthless. The exhausted buds are made to 
appear fresh by nibbing them between the hands 
moistened witli sweet oil, or otherwise varnishing 
them with a tliin coating of oil. 

Clovis (old Ger. Chlodwig, modem Ger. Ludwig, 
Fr. Lords), king of the Franks, was of the Mero- 
vingian race, and was bom 4G5 A.D. By the death 
of his father, Childeric (481), he became king of 
the Salian Franks, whose capital was Toumai. 
His first achievement was the overthrow of the 
Gallo-Romans under Syagrius, near Soissons. He 
then took possession of the whole countiy between 
the Somme and the Loire, and established himself 
in Soissons. In 493 he married Clotilda, daughter 
of a Burgundian prince. His wife was a Christian, 
and earnestly desired the converaion of her husband. 
In a great battle with the Alenianni near Cologne, 
Clovis was hard pressed, and as a last resource 
invoked the god of Clotilda, ofiering to become a 
Christian on condition of obtaining the luctorj-. 
The Alemanni were routed, and on Cliristmas Day 
of the same year Clovis and several thousands of 
his soldiem were baptised by Remigius, Bishop of 
Rheinis. iMost of the IVestern Christian princes 
were Arians, but Cloius was strictly orthodox, and, 
in consecnience, Avas saluted by Pope Anastasius 
as the ‘ilost Christian King.’ In 507, love of 
conquest concurring M-ith zeal for the orthodox 
faith, Cloris marched to the south-ivest of Gaul 
against the heretic Visigoth, Alaric II., ivhom he 
defeated and slew at Vouglc, near Poitiers, taldng 
possession of the whole countr}' as far as Boi-deaux 
and Toulouse ; but he was checked at Arles in 507, 
by Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths. Clovis now 
took up his residence in Paris, where he died in 
511. His great aim was the subjugation of all 
the Frankish princes, and the union of the ivhole 
Frankish people into a single powerful kingdom. — 
Cloris II., son of Dagobert, reigned over the 
Franks from 638 to 656. 

ClOTVes, WiLLiAJi, an Elizabethan surgeon of 
distinction, Avas born about 1540, became surgeon 
at St BartholomeAv’s Hospital, served Avith Leicester 
in the Loav Countries, and also on board the fleet 
that defeated the Spanish Aimada. He became 
surgeon to the queen, and after a prosperous 
practice in London retired to a country house in 
Esse.x, Avhere he died in 1604. He Avrote five books 
in clear and A’igorous English, of Avhich tAvo long 
continued popular : A Proofed Practise for all 
Young Chirurgians (1591), and A Treatise on 
the Struma (1602). 

Clown. Sec JE.STEI!, Pa>-tomi.aie. 

Cloyiic,_ an ancient episcopal toAvn of County 
Cork, 15 miles ESE. of Cork. The cathedral aa'hs 
founded in the 6th century by St Colman ; opposite 
is a finely preserved round toAA-er over 90 feet high. 
About 1430 the see Avas united to that of Cork, 
sejj.aratcd in 1678, and reunited in 1833 ; the toAAm 
rtill giA’es its name to a Roman Catholic diocese. 
Berkeley Avas Bishop of Cloyne (1734-53). Pop. 
1126. 

Cllll)l)ilig, in cabb.ages, turnips, and other 
plants or the genus Brassica, a diseased grcAArih of 
tubercular excrescences in the upper part of the 
stem, c.aused bv the larA’re 
of the Cabbage-fly (q.A’.) and of other insects, by 


AA'hicli the vigorous groAvth of the plant is pre- 
A-ented, and crops are often much injured. It is 
common for gardeners to cut away these excres- 
cences, AA-ith wieir contained larvre, in planting out 
young cabbages, &c._; and AA’here they are not so 
numerous that the injurA’ done by the knife is 
necessarily gi-eat, this plan succeeds very well. 
Dressings of gas-lime applied to the soil some time 
before juanting is the best preventive of this cauI ; 
but change of crop, AA’hen practicable, is of all 
things the most commendable. Clubbing is some- 
times confounded Avith Anbury (q.v.), from AA’hich 
it is quite distinct. 

Club-foot (Lat. talipes) is a distortion of the 
foot primarily due to shortening occurring in one or 
other of the groups of muscles AAirich carry out its 
intricate movements ; subseqrrently, this error in 
the nrrtscrrlar actiritj' becomes aggrar-ated by 
shortening of the ligaments AA’hich bmd the bones 
together, and rrltiirrately the shape of the bones 
themselves becomes altered so as to constitute a 
A-ery serious deformity, difficrrlt to correct. In the 
majority of cases the condition is congenital, and at 
the tiirr'e of birth it is usually only the muscular 
stnrctrrres that are affected. Thtts it is of great 
importance to recognise its presence early in life ; 
for until the ligarrrents and nones become altered, 
it maj’ be remedied by A’erj' simple means, such as 
maniprrlation and electric stimrrlation of the affected 
grorrps of muscles. If these sinrple measures 
appear inefiectual, recourse must be had to the 
drrision of the tendons (Tenotomy, q.v.), by Ariiich 
the shortened muscles are attached to the bones of 
the foot. The foot thus freed from the cause of the 
distortion, should be placed at rest in good position 
Avithin an irnmoA’able apparatus, srtch as a plaster 
of Paris case, irntil healing of the tendons has 
occurTed. The Aveakened parts should then be 
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Club-feet : 

A, Talipes cquinus ; E, Talipes rams. 

exercised by suitable manipirlations AA-liich restore 
their strength. In verj' bad c.ases it may be 
necessary to remove portions of the distorted bones 
and thus restore the natrrral shape of the foot._ 

These afl'cetions are very markedly hereditary, 
and they are in all probability due to disordered 
function in ' the nen'es leading to the_ affected 
muscles, or in the brain or spinal cord, in Ayhrch 
these nerves have their origin. Four chief A'arietres 
of chrb-foot are recognised Iry surgeons ; ( I ) Talipes 
cqnimis (fig. A), in AA'hich the heel Is draAATi up, 
and the patient AA’alks orr the under .surfaces of the 
toes; (2) Talipes calcaneus, irr Avhich the reverse 
condition is present, and the patient Avalks on the 
heel only ; (3) 2'alipcs varus (hg. B), in AA'hich the 
patient AA-alks on the orrter border of the foot ; and 
(4) Talipes valgus, where the inner edge of the 
sole alone touches the grorrnd. See DnroESi- 
ITIES. 

€liib-iiios.S. See LvcoroDiACE/E. 

Club-rnsli. See Scirpus. 
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ClubSt Tlie word chth is from the same root 
as chimp ; and its secondary meaning of ‘ a collec- 
tion of persons ’ is illustrated by ‘ a clump of 
trees.’ As specially applied to a select association 
' meeting for social intercourse, it dates from the 
17th century, and the use has since been extended 
to other bodies having a common object, such as 
literature, science, amusements, politics, or the 
furtherance of material interests. The practice of 
some kind of club-life is almost universm, and can 
be traced in the earliest civilisations. Modem 
travellers in Africa, the Pacific, and elsewhere, 
constantly speak of a kind of club-houses where 
the men meet for gossip and recreation. Vacancies 
in the public tables among the Spartans were filled 
up by Dallot, and Aristotle refers to members of 
the same locality in Greece as clubbing for merry- 
making. Many such associations botli in Greece 
and Konie were, however, really secret societies 
for the cultivation of religious mysteries ; others 
were -more of the nature of Guilds (q.v.). But 
there are records of social clubs more closelj’ allied 
to the modern form, and Cicero tells of his pleasure 
in frequenting sucli gatherings. We al.so bear of 
a club of old soldiers belonging to .the armies of 
Augustus, and another among the officers of an 
African legion. Women had their sociable collegia. 

In England the history of clubs dates from the 
Court de Bone Compaignie mentioned by Occleve 
in the early part of tlie 15th century. Nearly two 
hundred years later the symposia originated by 
Raleigh made the Mermaid Tavern in Bread Street 
famous, while Ben Jonson is said to have founded 
a similar gatliering at the Devil Tavern. The 
Apollo is connected with Jonson’s Leges Con- 
viviedes. The Rota (1659) and the clubs of the 
Restoration were mainly political. The membei-s 
of the Calves’ Head Club (q.v.) were supposed to 
ridicule the memory of Charles I. The portraits of 
the members of the Kit Kat Club (1700) are still 
preserved. Addison, Steele, and the essayists of 
the Spectator and Tatler class have made us familiar 
with the coffee-house and tavern clubs of their 
time. The Royal Society Club (1743) is the 
earliest of the many dining-clubs associated with 
the learned societies. To Reynolds is due the 
institution of the still existing Literary Club ( 1762), 
which numbered so many distinguished membei's, 
among them Dr Johnson, Avho established the Ivy 
Lane and other clubs of a less formal character. 
Good fellowship and conversation were the leading 
features of these societies. 

The present type of English club is quite different 
from the earlier bodies bearing the same name. It 
arose about the commencement of the 19th cen- 
tury, and is characterised by dining and other 
arrangements whereby members seek to preserve 
their independence while sharing in the benefits to 
which their united subscriptions contribiite. The 
modern club-house is generally a spacious and 
handsome building, with dining, smoking, billiard, 
newspaper, writing, and drawing rooms, &c. Some 
possess libraries, the most extensive being that of 
the Athenreum, which owns one of the choicest 
collections of books of reference in London. The 
Garrick is famous for its theatrical pictures. Por- 
traits of eminent membere are to be found on the 
walls of many club-houses. (31ubs are usually 
managed by a changing committee who submit 
their accounts and report to an annual meeting. 
Some are proprietary. The number of members is 
generally limited. They are either elected by a 
ballot of the whole club, a certain number of black- 
balls or contrary votes excluding, or bj' the com- 
mittee, who sometimes choose all or a select 
number. The revenue is derived from the sale of 
provisions, &c. consumed in the house, and from an 
entrance fee and annual subscription paid by each 
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member. Some clubs have a dining-room to which 
strangei-s may be invited ; in others a select number 
of honorary inembera are admitted. House-dinners 
are a revival of a former habit. Many of the recent 
clubs contain bedrooms for members. Concerts and 
entertainnients are also innovations. Moderate 
card-playing is allowed, but games of chance are 
invaiiably forbidden in respectable English clubs. 
Clubs have been instituted to unite persons of 
every class, profession, and opinion. There are 
clubs for ladies alone, and some to which ladies 
are admitted on equal terms with gentlemen. In 
othei-s ladies are allowed as guests. It is difficult 
to say where the club proper ends and the mere 
drinking saloon commences ; some of the numerous 
working-men’s clubs and inferior political clubs fall 
in the latter class. Othere are developments of 
the old betting and gambling rooms. 

The best organised and finest clubs in the world 
are in London, where there are over a hundred of a 
high class. The chief among them are the Albe- 
marle (1875), for ladies and gentlemen ; Armj' and 
Navy (1838) Arthur’s (1765), social; Arts (1863); 
Athenivum (1824), literature, science, and art; 
Bachelors’ ( 1881 ), ladies admitted; Boodle’s (1762), 
social; Brooks’s (1764), Liberal politicians; Bur- 
lington Fine Arts (1866), exhibitions held; Carlton 
( 1832), for Conservatives ; City Conservative ( 1883 ) ; 
City Liberal (1874); Conservative (1840); Con- 
stitutional (1883), for Conservatives; Cosmopolitan, 
conversation; Devonshire (1875), for Liberals; 
East India United Service ( 1849) ; Garrick ( 1831 ) ; 
German Athenreum (1869), entert.ainments given; 
Grillion’s (1812), breakfast parties; Grosvenor 
(1883), social; Guards’ (1813); Hogarth (1870), 
artistic; Isthmian (1882); Junior Army and Navy 
(1869); Junior Athenreum (1864); Junior Carlton 
(1864); Junior United Service (1827); Literary 
(1762); Lyric, entertainments given; National 
(1845), Church of England; National Liberal 
(1882); National Union (1887), for Unionists; 
New Athenreum (1878); New Univei-sity (1863); 
Oriental (1824); Orleans (1877); Oxford and 
Cambridge (1830); Press (1882); Reform (1836), 
for Liberals; St George’s (1874), social; St Ste- 
phen’s (1870), for Conservatives; Salisbury’ (1880), 
ladies admitted ; Savage (1857), literature, drama, 
&c. ; Saville (1868); Scottish (1879); Thatched 
House (1865); Travellere’ (1819); Turf (1808); 
Union (1822); United Service (1815); ^Yhite’s 
(1730); 'Windham (1828). County clubs are to be 
found in all English provincial towns. At Edin- 
biirgh the New Cluo (1787), and in Dublin the 
Kildare Street (1790), are equal to the best 
metropolitan clubs. The English in India and 
the colonies possess luxurious club-houses in which 
bedrooms for temporary visitors are a convenience. 

Well-appointed clubs in tlie English style have 
been established in all the leading cities of the 
United States. Among the best in New Yoi k are 
the Lotos (1870), Union League (1863), Centurj*, 
Manhattan, Union, Knickerbocker, and University. 
Gambling and the giving of dramatic and musical 
entertainments and exhibitions of pictures are 
special features of club-life on the European con- 
tinent. The Jockey Club (1833) and the Union 
Artistique ‘Cercle des Mirlitons ’. ( 1863)_ at Paris 
are representative examples. The political asso- 
ciations formed in Paris at the time of the first 
revolution exercised considerable Influence on public 
affairs. In 1848 similar bodies in German}' and 
Austiia were suppressed by order of the police. 
‘Club’ is frequently used as an equivalent to 
society, as in benefit societies, Alpine Club (q.v.), 
Book-club (q.v.), and cricket, cycling, yachting, 
boating, and racin" clubs. The word lias been 
adopted in most European languages, although 
Cercle in France and Circolo in Italy are used. 
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See Ked Ward, The Secret History of Clubs of att 
Descriptions (1709); IVard, Account of all ike most 
Remarkable Chibs and Societies in London and Westmin- 
ster (1750); C. Marsh, The Clubs of London, with Anec- 
dotes of their Members (2 vols. 1832) ; The London Clubs 
(1853); Admiral W. H. Smyth, Sketch of the Royal 
Society Club (4to, 1800); J. Timbs, Club-life in London 
(2 Yols, 1800) ; J. Strang, Glasgow and its Clubs (1857); 
IV. Arnold, The Sublime Society of Beefsteaks (1871); 
Col. G. J. Ivey, Clubs of the World (1880) ; Sir P. G. 
Egerton, Grillion’s Club ( privately printed, 1880) ; 
Glub-Almanach (Paris, 1883-84, discontinued) ; L. Pagan, 
The Reform Club (4to, 1887); P. G. AVaugh, Mem- 
bers of the Athenisum Club (1824-87; privately printed, 
1888). The rights and obligations of members are dis- 
cussed by A. P. Leach, Club Cases (1879), and J. 'Wer- 
theimer, Lait) relating to Clubs (1885). 

ClugilV, or Cltjni, an industrial town in the 
Prench department of Saone-et-Loire, on the 
Grosne, 15 miles NAV. of Mftcon by rail. Pop. 
.3653. The famous Benedictine abbey, founded 
here in 910 by the Duke of Aquitaine, bad two 
centuries later attained a degi-ee of splendour and 
influence unrivalled by any similar institution of 
tliD middle ages ; at its height, Clugny stood 
second to Rome alone as a chief centre of the 
Christian world. It was the asylum of kings, the 
training-school of popes ; its abbot took rank above 
all others, issued his own coinage, and was a power 
in the political world ; it was enormously wealth}’-, 
.and covered Europe until its affiliated found.ations. 
Two hundred priors of subordinate houses assem- 
bled here in the 12th century, and in the 13th 
century there were .said to be over 2000 religions 
honses that were ofishoots of or connected with the 
abbey in Franco, Italy, Spain, England, Germany, 
and Poland ; although the alphabetical list of 
Clugniao foundations in the loth century, at the 
end of the Bibliotheca Cluniaccnsis, represents only 
823. In England the e-’vtension of the order dates 
from the Conquest ; AVilliam and his successors 
were devoted to Clugny, and numerous foundations 
were shortly established, of which the priory of 
Lewes ( 1077 ) became the chief. At their ultimate 
suppression in 1539 these numbered 33, exclusive 
of .such Scottish foundations as P.aisley and Cross- 
ragnel. In the 16th century, the conventual 
buildings .at Clugny covered upw.ards of 25 acres. 
Tlie grand basilica or abbey cliurcli, commenced by 
St Hugh, the eighth abbot, in 1089, and dedicated 
by Pope Innocent II. in 1131, was, until the con- 
struction of St Peter’s .at Rome, the Largest church 
in Christendom. Of this magnificent and imposing 
pile one tower and part of the transept alone 
remain ; the site of the nave is travereed by a road. 
The abbey, over which cardin.al-niinisters and 
princes of the blood had once ruled as comniendator- 
abbots (sec CoJlJlEXDAJl), had outlived both its 
utility and its importance ; it was no longer a gi-eat 
seat of le.arning, .and its 300 monks had dwindled to 
40, when in 1790 tiie order to whom Pope Urban II. 
had said, ‘Ye are the light of the world,’ w.as 
finally .suppressed. Its library was tlie richest and 
most import. ant in France, aiid its archives are of 
the greatest value to mon.astic historj^ and th.at of 
the early Norman kings of England. In 1562 the 
Huguenots sacked the .abbey .and sc.attered its 
records ; but most of this liter.ary tre.asurc 'was 
afterwards wonderfully recovered, hlany records 
were^btirned along witii religious books by the mob 
in 1793, and the libr.ar}’ was again .sc.attered ; it 
w.as genenally snpposed that nothing had survived, 
but in 1829 no fewer than 225 folio and quarto 
volumes of charters and hISS. were discov’ered in 
of which many arc preserved in the 
Bibliothbquc Nationale, P.aris, and some have 
found their way to the British Museum. For those 
relating to Engl.and, see Sir G. F. Duckett’s valu- 
able Itccord-Evidcncc of CTmif (1886), and Charters 


and Records of Cliini (1888). See also the works 
of Pignot, the historian of the order, Lor.ain, 
Penjon, Cuchdrat, .and Champly. Tlie ancient 
palace in Paris of the Abbots of Clugny became in 
18.33 a museum of antiquities. 

Clumber, a seat of the Duke of Newcastle 
3 miles SE. of AVorksop. It has given name to 
a breed of Spaniels (q.v.). 

Climes, a gold-mining toivnship of Victoria, 119 
miles NAV. of Melbourne. Pop. 4717. 

Cliipeidm. Sec Herrhig, Sardine, Sprat. 

Cln'sia, a genus of tropical trees and shnibs 
of the Older Clusiace.ai or Guttifeim (q.v.), some 
of which are commonly called Balsam trees, from 
their resinous or balsamic products. They are 
very often epiphytes, gi-oumg on larger trees, 
but also t.ake root in -the ground. C. rosea, a 
native of the AA’^est Indies and tropical America, 
yields a resin, which is used as an external applica- 
tion in veterinary medicine, and for covering boats 
instead of pitch. The abundant resin exuding 
from the disc of the flowers of C. insignis, the 
Wax-flower of Demerar.a, is used to make a gently 
stimulating and soothing plaster. The name was 
given in honour of the botanist and traveller 
Clnsius, or Charles de Lecluse (1526-1609). 

Cliisiiiiu. See Chiusi. 

ClAVyd, a river of North AA’^.ales, loses on Cr.aig 
Broiibanog, in Denbighshire, and entem the Irish 
Sea after an iiregular course of 30 miles. Below 
Ruthin it flows through the fertile A’'ale of Cluyd, 
24 miles long, and 2 to 7 wide. 

. Clyde (AA’'elsh Clwyd, ‘strong’), a world-f.anibiis 
river and firth of south-west Scotl.and. The river 
rises as Daer AVater at an altitude of 1600 feet, 
and nins 106 miles northward and north- westw.aid, 
round Tin to Hill (2335 feet), and past Lanai It, 
Bothwell, Glasgow, and Renfrew, till at Diunbay- 
ton it merges in the firth. Its dr.ain.age area is 
estimated by Sir John Hawkshaw at 1481 sq. m., 
of which 111 belong to the South, Noith, and 
Rotten Calders, 127 to the Kelvin, 200 to the Black 
and AA’^hite Carts, and 305 to the Leven and Loch 
Lomond. Tributaries higher up are Powtrail 
AALater, Little Clydes Burn, Douglas AALater, Med- 
wyn AA^.ater, Mouse AA’ater with its deep gorge 
through the Cartland Cr.ags, and, near Hamilton, 
the Avon. Of these. Little Clydes Burn, rising 
close to head-streams of the 'Tweed and the Ann.an, 
is often wrongly reg.arded as the Clyde’s tnic 
source. In the four miles of its course near 
Lanark the river descends from 560 to 200 feet, 
.and forms the four celebrated Falls of Clyde — 
Bennington, Corra, DundafF, and Stonebyi es Linns, 
of whicli the finest, Corra, makes a triple le.ap of 
84 feet. Above the falls the Clyde is a bcanti- 
fnl pure trout-stream, traversing pastoral uplands ; 
below, it flows through a rich fertile valley, heic 
broadening out into plain, there pent between bold 
wooded banks. But its watem become more and 
more sluggish, begrimed, and polluted, the ne.arer 
they get to Glasgow, where experiments made 
with floats in 1857-58 showed that the sewage 
sojnetimes took a whole week to travel only 2 J 
miles. Since 1765 upwards of ton millions sterling 
h.as been expended on rectifying and deepening the 
channel from Glasgow to Diinibarton, no less th.an 
32,261,776 cubic yards of materials having liccn 
lifted by steani-dredgoi-s during J844-87. The 
result has been that whereas ‘a hundred^ years 
ago there was a depth at low-water of 15 inches, 
now tliey have at Glasgow from TS to 20 feet at 
low- water ; ’ and that whereas even lighters could 
once ‘ not pass to .and from GLa.sgow except it ho 
in the time of flood or high-water at spring-tides, 
now a ste.amer has been docked at Glasgow tliat 
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is second in size only to the Great Eastern. In 
1812 Henry Bell (q.v.) launched on the Clyde the 
first boat in Europe successfully propelled bv 


shipbuilding (the latter dating from about 1718) 
have both gi-ovn enormously, 404,383 tons having 
been launched from the Clyde yards in 1883. — The 
Firth, which some make begin at Glasgow (the 
highest point of the tide), and some not until 
Gourock, extends 12 miles westward and 52 south- 
ward, and broadens from 1 mile at Dumbarton 
to If at Dunoon, and 37 at Ailsa Craig. It sends 
off the Gareloch, Loch Lon", Holy Loch, and the 
Kyles of Bute; contains the islands of Bute, AiTan, 
and the two Cumbraes ; is bordered along its 
ancient sea-margin with an almost continuous 
fringe of seaports and watering-places (Greenock, 
Rothesay, Ayr, &c. ) ; and, like the last 14 miles 
of the river, is one of the world’s chief commercial 
waterways. See the reports of Smeaton (1755), 
Rennie (1799), Hawkshaw (1876), and Deas (1881- 
87); Dorothy Wordsworth’s Tour in Scotland 
(1874) ;,W., J. Millar’s The Clyde from its Source 
to the Sea (1888); and Pollock’s Dictionary of the 
Clyde (1888). For the ‘Clydesdales,’ or famous 
Lanarkshire homes, see Horse. 

Clyde, Lord. See Campbell, Sir Colih. 

Clyster (Gr., from Iduzo, ‘I wash out’), called 
also enema, a medicine administered in the liquid 
form by the rectum, or lower end of the intestine. 
It is used either for the purpose of procuring evacu- 
ation of the bowels, or of conveying stimulants 
( brandy, wine, &c. ), other medicines, or nourishing 
substances into the system. A nourishing clyster, 
in order to be effective, must be specially prepared 
or digested by means of pepsin, pancreatin, or some 
such agent ; for the rectum, though it has the 
power of absorbing food already digested, is not 
capable of performing the functions of digestion. 
A nourishing or medicinal clyster must he adminis- 
tered in as small bulk as possible ; no more than 
a wine-glassful should be introduced at one time, 
or it will probably be rejected. For the purpose 
of procuring evacuation, on the other hand, as large 
a quantity should he introduced as possible ; 'simple 
warm or cold water may he employed, or in special 
cases, various cathartics may he used in addition, 
such as colocynth, aloes, castor-oil, or turpentine 
made into an emulsion -with yolk of egg; and 
sometimes carminatives, to expel air. The intror 
duction of a teaspoonful of glycerine is often very 
effectual in procuring an .action of the bowels when 
other methods fail. Medicinal clysters should only 
be used under medical superintendence. An in- 
jecting syringe, with a flexible tube and a double- 
action valve, is usually employed for the adminis- 
tration of remedies in this way. 

Clytneniiics'tra, in Homeric legend, the wife 
of Agamemnon. See Agamemnon, /Eschylus. 

Cnidus, or Gnidos, the chief of the cities of 
the Doric league in Asia Minor, stood on the pro- 
montory of Triopion (now Cape Krio), in Caria, 
and, irith its two harbours, was long a wealthy 
and flourishing port. Here, in 394 B.C., a gre.at 
sea-fight took place between the Athenians under 
Conon, and the Sp.artans under Pis.ander, in which 
the former were victorious. The city was a princi- 
•pal seat of the worship of Aphrodite, who w.as 
therefore sometimes called the Cnidian goddess. 
■One of its many temples contained the famous 
■statue in Parian marble of the naked Aphrodite 
by Praxiteles. Excavations were made on the 
site in 1857-58, and many of the marbles then 
recovered are in the British Mirseum. 

Coacli-bnilding;. See Carriage. 

Coach Dog. See Dalmatian Dog. 


Coaching. One of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances in connection with this subject is the 
comparatively short period in which its historj- is 
comprised. It might very reasonably have been 
thought that the exigencies of commerce, no less 
than those of private requirements, would, even 
in the earliest- times, have demanded a system of 
communieation as speedy as possible, and that 
soiiie steps would have been taken to secure the 
desired end. Such, however, sc.arcely appeare to 
have been the case ; and merchants and squires 
contented themselves with whatever facilities for 
travel were afforded by the stage-wagon, a cum- 
brous vehicle drawn at a walk by six, eight, or 
more horses. Passing over all earlier attempts to 
organise road traffic, we may come to the year 
1659, when the first stage-coach — that from Coven- 
try — was started. Its p<ace was probably not faster 
than that of the Oxford coach, which went from 
London to Oxford in two daj's, at about 3 miles an 
hour, or that of the vehicles which occupied two 
days and a h.alf in compassing the distance between 
London and Dover. In 1700 a week was required 
to go from London to York ; and two days from 
London to Salisbury. The first mail-coach was not 
put on the road until 1784, when Mr John Palmer, 
manager of the Bath theatre, and iM.P. for Bath, 
overcame strenuous opposition, and induced Mr Pitt 
to supersede Allen’s system of postboys, whose 
contract rate of speed was 5 miles an hour, by his 
( Palmer’s) plan of carrying the mails by mail-coach. 
The first experiment was made on the 8th of August 
1784, on which d.ay Jlr Palmer entered govennnent 
service as comptroller-general of the Post-office. 
A coach left London at 8 a.m. and reached Bristol 
at eleven at night. The other coach left Bristol at 
four in the afternoon, arriving in London at eight 
the next morning, the up journey thus taking six- 
teen hours, or two hours longer than the down 
journey. The scheme appe.ars to have worked so 
well n-om the beginning, that the municipal 
authorities of the more important towns soon 
petitioned for the adoption of Mr Palmer’s plan 
in tlieir districts, and in nearly eveiy instance the 
request was complied with. It was part of the 
new selieme that the m.ails should be timed at each 
st.age, so that they might all reach London at 
about the same hour ; .and that the outgoing mail- 
coaches should start at the same time from the 
Gener.al Post-office. At the' outset tlie regulation 
jiace was 6 miles an hour ; but in course of time 
this was increased until the coaches were rated at 
10 mUes per hour. 

This acceleration, however, was due to causes 
other than the judgment and enterprise of j\Ir 
Palmer, the skill of coachmen and coach-builders, 
and the emplo 3 ’ment of better Iiorses. At the 
period above mentioned the bad st.ate of the roads 
precluded quick travelling, and although we find 
that roads were the subjects of legi-slation as early 
as 1346, it was not till the daj’s of iMacadam and 
Telford that road-tr.avelling w.as, so to speak, revo- 
lutionised. The fonner returned to Ayrshire from 
America in the j-ear 1783, and after studying ro.ad- 
making as a science while one of the road commis- 
sioners in Scotland, came south to Bristol in 1816, 
became suiwe.vor in that district, and was con- 
sulted as to tlie making of other roads in .all parts 
of England. As soon as Dlaeadam’s plans were 
carried into effect, good roads took the place of bad 
ones ; quick travelling commenced, and paved the 
Av.aj' for the palmj’ d.aj-s of coaching, until, in 1836, 
there were fifty-four mail-coaches in England, 
thirty in Irel.and, and ten in Scotland. Meantime 
the stage-coaches had grown in number, travelled 
at a high rate of speed, and nece.ssitated the 
emploj'inent of a vast amount of capital. Among 
the best-known Loudon proprietors were Chaplin, 
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Horne, Sherman, Nelson, and IMountain ; the Uvo 
first named having the judgment to discern that 
the railways would eventually drive coaches off the 
road, threw in tlieir lot with the London ’and 
Birmingham Railway. It was not till after George 
IV. came to the throne that coaching reached the 
zenith of its fame in respect of organisation, pace, 
appointments, and one may, perhaps, say coachman- 
ship as well. The ‘ palmy clays,’ conceming which 
so much has been written, began about 1820, and 
coaching was possibly at its most perfect pitch 
about 1836. For about four years it enjoyed this 
repute, and then tlie downward journey, far more 
rapitl than the upward one, began ; one by one 
coache.s were taken ofT ; coaching inns became road- 
side public-houses; coachmen and guards found 
other occupations, or migrated to the workhouse ; 
stahles were emptied, and admiration for coaching 
gave way to appreciation of railroad-travelling. 

Of amateur coachmen and coachmanship in the 
last century comparatively little is known ; but, 
when good roads were the rule instead of the 
e.xception, ‘ gentleman coaching ’ became a fashion- 
able amusement. Mr John \Varde, the famous 
master of foxhounds, was a renowned whip, to 
whom were due the thanks of the old coachmen for 
having originated the idea of Macing springs under 
the coach-box. The name of Peyton has ever been 
connected with the annals of the road ; the Messrs 
Walker, Sir St Vincent Cotton, the Marquis of 
Worcester, Mr Henry Villehois, iSIr Maxse, Mr 
Jerningham, Mr Sackville G Wynne, Sir Belling- 
ham Graham, Mr Stevenson, Hon. Fitzi-oy Stan- 
hope, Hon. T. Kenyon, Colonel Sibthorpe, and Mr 
C. Buxton are among the number of those who 
patronised the road by every’ means in their power. 
Others, scarcely less enthusiastic, succeeded them, 
until there were no road-coaches to be driven. 
So far as London is concerned, the link between 
the past and present was broken in the year 1858, 
when the Brighton ‘Age,’ under the management 
of Clarke, assisted by the Duke of Beaufort and 
Sir George Wombweli, was given up ; and for eight 
years there was no road-coach running out of 
London. But the love for the road was only 
slumbering, it was not dead ; and it was on the 
Brighton road that the fust step was taken in the 
coacliing revival in 1866. In that year Captain 
Haworth, Captain Laurie, aud a few others, started 
the ‘ Old Times ’ to Brighton. At tlie end of the 
season the confederacy was broken up, and in 1867 
the Duke of Beaufort, Mr Chandos Pole, and Mr 
B. J. Angel took the road, running a coach each 
way’ daily. Between then and the present time 
coaches have been started to Sevenoaks, Tunbridge 
Wells, Virginia Water, Dorking, Sunbury, High 
Wycombe, Westerham, Reigate, Watford, Windsor, 
Rochester, Guildford, Portsmouth, Maidenhead, 
&c. Some only’ lasted a short time, and since the 
revival began there have been many changes in 
routes and proprietors. Thus in 1884 only four 
coaches were left, the Brighton road being vacant ; 
wliiist in ISSS there were eight coaches running 
out of London, and three of them on the Brighton 
road. From time to time coaches have also been 
put on in the provinces. 

The year 1877 was a somewhat memorahle one in 
the annals of modem coacliing, as on 4th November 
the ‘ Old Times ’ was put on to St Albans, and has 
nm eveiy ‘lawful day’ since without a break, 
though not always on the same route. In 1888 it 
was put upon the Brigliton road, and on the 11th 
July James Selby (oh. Dec. 1888), its coachman since 
1877, drove from Piccadilly to Brighton and back 
in seven hours fifty? minutes, the outward journey 
being accomplislicd in three hours fifty minutes and 
ten seconds. This perfomiance, though a good one, 
is not a ‘record,’ as in 1837 Israel Alexander, a pro- 


fessional on the Brighton road, drove down with the 
Queen’s firat speech in three bom’s forty minutes. 

The meets of the Four-in-hand Driving Club and 
the Coaching Club are justly regarded as among 
the sights of the season. The former is the more ex- 
clusive as well as the elder, having been established 
in 1856, chiefly at the suggestion of iMr IV. Blonitt. 
The club could not entertain one quarter of tlie 
applications for memberebip, so in 1870 the Coacli- 
ing Club was established, and has been gi-adually 
increasing in size. For the firet driving club of 
which we have any’ account, we must go back to 
the y’ear 1807, the date of the establishment of the 
I Bensington Driving Club — the B.D.C. it was gener- 
ally’ known as — ^ndiich was limited to twenty-five 
members. For the first sixteen year’s of the club’s 
I existence its member’s used to drive down two days 
in the season to Bensington, near Wallingford, 
iit Oxfordsliire, and twice to Bedford ; but in 1823 
the Bensington gatherings were given up. A 
second club was foirnded in 1808 by’ Mr Charles 
Buxton. The new association was called tire Four- 
horse Club ; but it was sonretirrres, though wrongly, 
designated as the Whip Ghtb, and the Four-in-hand 
Club. Tire Four-hor-se Cltrb was broken up in 1820, 
was revived in 1822, brrt becarrre extinct altogether 
about 1829. The B.D.C. was then the only body of 
the kind rrntil 1838, when Lord Chesterfield estab- 
lislred the Richrrrond Driving Club, the nrenrbers 
of whiclr, after meeting at Chesterfield House, drove 
to Richrrrond for dinner. This club, however, canre 
to an end after nine or ten years ; and_ in 1852 
the B.D.C. was broken up. i'rom that tirrre there 
was no driving club irntrl tire present Four-in-hand 
Driving Club was fortnded as already mentioned. 
See Driving, by the Duke of Beaufoi’t ( Badminton 
series, 1888). 

Coadjil'tor (Lat.), a fellow -worker, not as 
principal but as secorrd, an assistant. Technically, 
rt is applied in ecclesiastical law to one appointed 
to assist a bishop, whorrr age or infirmity has dis- 
I abled. If a bishop or archbishop is too ill to 
execute a resignation, the crown may give the dean 
and chapter power to appoint a bishop-coadjutor. 

Coagulation, the amorphous _(q.v.) solidifi- 
cation of a liquid, or part of a liqirid, as when the 
casein of milk is solidified bv renrret in making 
Cheese (q.v.), or the white of an egg by’ boiling. 
The process varies in various substances. Albunren, 
or the white of an egg, coagulates at a temperature 
of IfiO’. iMilk is coagulated or curdled_ by’ the action 
of rennet or by’ acids. The fibrin in the blood, 
chyle, and lynrph of animals is cqagrrlated by the 
separation of these fluids froirr the living body’. See 
Blood. 

Coalnii'ln, a state of Mexico, separated from 
Texas by the Bio Grande, has an area of 59,280 
sq. m., partly’ mountainoirs, and forming in the 
west a part of the wilderness of the Bolson dc 
MapirirL The climate is healthy, although ex- 
tremes of heat and cold are usual. The state is 
rich in minerals, especially’ silyer, and coal has been 
found. It has vaJuable pasturage, and in many 
parts a most fertile soil ; but no district of Me.xioo 
IS so little known, or has been less dereloped. Iho 
constnretion of the National Railway has, however, 
prepared the way’ for a change, and ah-eady sevei’al 
cotton-factories and a large number of flouv-niiua 
are in operation. Pop. (1882) 144,594. Capital, 
Saltillo (q.v.). 

Conitn. See Spideu-monkey. 

Coal, in the sense of a piece of glowing fuel 
(and hence a piece of fuel, whether dead or 
is a word common to all the languages of the Gothic 
stock (A.S. col, Icel. l:ol, Ger. lohlc). The dif- 
ferent sorts of fuel are distinguished by prefixes, as 
c/rnrcoal, ^n'f-coal ; but in England, owing to the 
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absorbing importance of mineral or pit coal, the 
word coal alone has come to be used in this 
special signification (Ger. stcinkohlcn, Fr. charbon 
dc tcn-c). 

Coal is one of the most important of all rocks ; 
it consists chiefly of carbon, and is univeisally 
regarded as of vegetable origin. Its geological 
relations are noticed in the article Carboniferous 
S ysTEJl. It occur.? in laj'ers or beds, and is always 
of a black or blackish-brown colour. Some of the 
varieties have a very considerable degi'ee of vitreous 
or resinous lustre, while others are de.stitute of 
lustre ; some have a shell-like fracture, and otheis 
have a highly cross-jointed stnicture, and are 
readily brolcen into cubical or rhomboidal frag- 
ments. The precise characters of coal as a ro^ 
species ai'e not easilj' defined, and both in Britain 
and other countries important cases have occupied 
courts of law, in which this difficulty was strongly 
felt, as in the great Scottish lawsuit concerning Wie 
Torbanehill Mineral or Boghead Coal (q.v.). Coal, 
indeed, is rather a commercial than a Scientific 
term, but in a general way we may define it as a 
fossil fuel of black colour and stonj^ consistency, 
which, when heated in close vessels, is converted 
into coke with the escape of volatile liquids and 
gases. The variety known as blind coal or anthra- 
cite no doubt gives off scarcely any volatile matter, 
but this is because it has undergone a natural dis- 
tillation through the action of subterranean lieat 
or of the proximity of intrusive igneous rock. We 
may therefore divide coal into two primary divisions 
— namely: (1) Anthracite, which does nob, and (2) 
Bituminous coal, which does, flame when kindled. 
Anthracite (q.v.) sometimes contains as much a-s 
94, and if we exclude the ash, 98 per cent, of carbon, 
and as this element decreases in amount it graduates 
into a bituminous coal. The term anthracite is, 
however, still applied to some coals which do not 
contain more than 80 per cent, of carbon. Various 
synonyms, such as stone coal, glance coal, culm, 
and Welsh coal, are also used to designate this 
substance, which is used chiefly for smelting pur- 
poses and for generating steam. In the United 
States it is also very largely used for domestic 


purposes — heating and cooking. It is difficult to 
kindle, but gives out a high heat in burning. Bitu- 
minous coal includes an almost endless number 
of varieties, one of the best marked being canncl 
or 2}arrot coal. Cannel coal is probably so called 
from burning with a bright flame like a candle, 
and the name parrot coal is given to it in Scot- 
land from the crackling or chattering noise it 
makes when burned. That of different localities 
varies much in appearance, but it is most commonly 
dull and earthy, or with only a slight lustre; some 
examples are, however, bright and shining. In > 
texture it is nearly always compact, and certain 
beds of it admit of being polished in slabs of con- 
siderable size, which approach black marble in 
appearance. Of this material vases, inkstands, 
boxes, &c. are made. Cannel coal contains a large 
percentage of ash, but the best cannels are in some 
places mvich used for open-gi'ate fires in houses. 
Cannel is for the most part consumed in making 
gas, of which it yields from 8000 to 15,000 cubic 
feet per ton. When distilled at a low_ red-heat it 
yields paraffin oil. The other varieties of bitu- 
minous coal are so numerous that, as an Admi- 
ralty report states, there .are as many as seventy 
denominations of it imported into London alone. 
Still, among these there ai'e three leading kinds 
— 1. Caling coal, which c.akes or fuses into one 
mass in the fire. It breaks into sm.all uneven 
fragments, and is found lai-gely at Newcastle 
and some other localities. 2. Splint or hard coal, 
occurring plentifully in Scotland, which is hard, 
and breaks into cuboid.al blocks. This is often 


called block-coal ; and locally it is very v.aluable, be- 
cause it can be employed in smelting without being 
first coked. It is not very e.asily kindled, but when 
lighted makes a clear lasting fire. 3. Cherry or 
soft coal, u’hich breaks e.asily into small irregular 
cubes, has a beautiful shining lustre, is readily 
kindled, and gives out a cheerful flame and heat. 
It is common in Staffordshire. Brown co.al or 
Lignite (q.v.), though for the most ijart inferior to 
true coal, is nevertheless an important fuel in some 
countries in default of a better kind. There are, 
however, large deposits of lignites in some regions, 
as in North Americ.a, which coke well, and whicli 
are excellent substitutes for true coal. 

The use of coal does not seem to have been known 
to the ancients ; nor is it well known at what time 
it began to be used for fuel. Some say that it was 
used by the ancient Britons ; and at all events it 
was to some extent an article of household con- 
sumption during the Anglo-Saxon period as early as 
852 A.D. There seems to be reason for thinking 
that Britain was the first European country in 
Avhich co.al was used to any considerable extent. 
A coal-pit at Preston, Haddington, was granted 
to the monks of Newbattle between 1210 and 1219. 
Henry III. is said to have granted a license to dig 
coal in 1234. About the end of the 13th century it 
began to be emploj’ed in London, but at first only in 
the arts and manufactures ; .and the innovation was 
complained of as injurious to human health. In 
1306 the parliament petitioned the king to prohibit 
the use of coal, .and a proclamation was accordingly 
issued against it ; but owing to the high price 
of wood, its use soon became general in London. 
It was for a long time known there as sea-coal, 
because imported by sea. 

Several theories as to the mode of the origin of 
coal have been put forth from time to time. Tlie 
one now generally believed in is that the rank and 
luxuriant vegetation which prevailed during the 
carboniferous age grew .and dec.ayed upon hand but 
slightly raised above the sea ; that by slow sub- 
sidence this thiclc Layer of vegetable matter sunk 
below the water, and became gradually covered 
with sand, mud, and other mineral sediment; that 
then, by some slight upheaval or gradual silting up 
of the sea bottom, a land surface was once more 
formed, and covered with a dense mass of plants, 
which in com-se of time decayed, sank, and became 
overlaid with silt and sand as before. At length, 
thick masses of stratified matter would accumulate, 
producing great pressure, and this, acting along with 
chemic.al clianges, would gradually mineralise the 
vegetable layers into coal. Microscopical examina- 
tion shows that coal consists principally of the corti- 
cal portions of pl.ants — more especially of the bark of 
such trees as Sigill.aria — commingled with the debris 
of various other plants, amongst which the spore 
cases and spores of certain lycopodiaceous trees not 
infreq^uently occur in great abundance. It seems 
probable indeed that many coal-seams simply repre- 
sent gre.at swamps and marehy jungles. 

As will be seen from the following table, wood, 

E eat, lignite or brown coal, and tnie coal indicate 
y their composition the changes which vegetable 
matter undergoes by dec.ay and pressure ; and a 
table in which a considerable number of examples 
of each subst.ance could be given would show how 
gradually these substances pass into each other : 


Wood. 

Peat, 

Lignite. 

Coal. 

..50-0 

CO-0 

65-7 

S2'C 

.. C-2 

C-5 

5-3 

6'6 

..43S 

33-5 

29-0 

11'8 

1000 

100^ 

1000 

100-0 


In each of these bodies there is usually a small per- 
centage of nitrogen, which in the above table lias 
not been separated. In pas.sing from wood or peat 
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to coal, the proportion of oxygen and hydrogen 
decreases, these substances being given oft' in the 
foi-m of marsh-gas and carbonic acid in the process 
of decay. 

On the continent of Europe, productive coal-fiekis 
occur in Belgium, France, Prussia, Spain, Silesia, 
and in Russia— the only important Russian coal- 
field being that of Donetz, on the north slmre of the 
Sea of Azov. Coal is also found in India, China 
{ where several extensive coal-fields occur, in wliich 
coal has been worked from a very early period), 
Japan, and the Malayan Archipelago, in Australia 
and New Zealand, and in Africa. Tliere is evi- 
dence of promising coal-deposits in several South 
American countries, but, owing to the great supply 
of wood in their forests, there is little temptation 
to work them. Considerable importance already 
attaches, however, to the mines of Chili (q.v.). In 
Canada there are small, though valuable, coal- 
fields ; but in the United States enomious fields of 
fossil fuel are found. The entire area of these is 
about 200,000 sq. m., being 83 times gi-eater than 
the area of the coal-fields of Great Britain. But 
although the coal-measures of the States are of 
vast extent, and contain many valuable coal-seams 
— a few of them 40 and even 50 feet thick at 
certain places — it has been doubted whether the 
amount of workable coal in them has not been 
exaggerated. In proportion to the extent of the 
seams, the quantity of coal annually raised in the 
States is small, and amounted to 112,743,403 short, 
tons of 2000 lb. eaeli in 1886. Tlie distribution of 
the coal-fields of Britain and North America is dis- 
cussed at Caedoniferous System. 

Coed-supply of Britain.— The probable duration 
of the British coal-supply is a question which 
until recent years rarely e.xcited any public 
anxiety. Early in the 19th century attention 
had been called to the subject by Sir John 
Sinclair, Mr Robert Bald, and Dr Buckland, but 
the existing store of coal was generally believed 
to be practically inexhaustible — its exhaustion at 
all events seenied to be relegated to so remote a 
date as to relieve the nation from all anxiety on 
the matter. In recent years, however. Professor 
Hull, from a more accurate survey of British coal- 
fields than was possible before the map of the 
Geological Survey had been published, came to the 
conclusion in 1860, that at the then rate of produc- 
tion we had enough coal to last for 1000 ye.ars. 
But as the rate of consumption was yearly increas- 
ing, it was obvious that our coal-siipplv might not 
last nearly so long. In 100 years, as Professor 
Jevons showed, if tlie same rate of increase con- 
tinued, the annual consumption would be 415,000,000 
tons, and our coal-fields by that time would be 
nearly exhausted. A Royal Commission was 
appointed in 1860 to consider the whole question, 
and came to the conclusion in 1871 that at the then 
rate of_ consumption there was enougli coal to la.st 
for 1273 years, but with a constantly increasing 
consumption tliis term would necessarily be re- 
duced. The amount of coal at all depths doum to 
4000 feet was estimated at the date of the Roy.al 
Commissioners’ Report to be 90,207 million tons, 
while including the coals at greater deptlis, the total 
was 146,480 millions of tons. Although, therefore, 
we know apiiroximately the extent of available coal, 
we cannot tell how long that coal will last, for we 
cannot say_ whether the present rate of consumption 
will be maintained, increased, or diminished in the 
mture. _ It seems most probable, however, that tlie 
rate of increase of coal used per head of tlie popula- 
1 ‘ ‘hniinishing ratio, and that it irill 

oe 300 or 4(W years before the coal-supplies of these 
islands begin to fail. 

Coal-trade. — The jiroduction and saleof coal, like 
Cl ci^’ other important branch of indiistiw, was Ion" 


fettered with legislative regulations. At a veiy 
early period, the corporation of the city of London 
undertook the duty of either weighing or measur- 
ing the coal brought into the port, and by a series 
of statutes commencing with 7 Edward VI. chap. 
7, the mayor and aldermen of London, and tlie jus- 
tices of the counties, were empowered to fix tlie 
price of coal to be sold by retail ; and in case of 
refusal by the parties to sell at the prices fixed, to 
enter their wharves, or other places of deposit, and 
to cause it to be sold at the prices which they had 
set. In addition to the general supervision which 
they thus possessed, and the sums which they were 
empowered to exact for their trouble, the corpora- 
tions of London and other towns have exacted, and 
still continue to exact, dues on coal for local pur- 
poses. These were first imposed in London in 
1667, after the gi-eat fire, in order to enable the cor- 
poration to repair the ravages which it had com- 
mitted ; and they have been since contiinied as a 
fund for civic improvements, though, as M'Cullocli 
has remarked, no improvement could be equal to 
a reduction in the pnee of coal. In the reign of 
AVilliam III. a general tax, payable to government, 
was laid on all sca-bonic coal — a tax which was in 
the highest degree unjust to places which were 
dependent for their supply on the coasting trade, 
and ojipressive to the whole countiy, inasmuch as 
it amounted to more than 50 per cent, on the price 
paid to the owner at the pit’s mouth. The tax 
varied in amount, not only at dilferent periods, 
reaching its highest point of 9s. 4d. per chaldron 
during the great war, but also in different parts of 
the country, being higher in London and the south 
of England, and lower in Ireland and "Wales, whilst 
Scotland for a considerable period was altogether 
exempt. The tax itself, with all its inequalities, 
was abolished in 1830, and there is now no_ tax on 
coal except that collected for local 2 mr)ioses in Lon- 
don, and a few other tornis. The repeal, in 1845, 
of the duty on coal exported to foreign countries, 
was a measure of much more doubtful policy. The 
average annual quantity of coal exported from 
Great Britain during the three yearn ending 1886 
was above 22,000,000 tons. — For the regulation and 
inspection of mines, explosions, &c., see jMinixg. 
The circumstances in which coal-mines are reg.irded 
as a pertinent of land, and those in which they form 
a separate estate, are stated under MiXES._ The 
condition of colliers and salters in Britain is dis- 
cussed at Serf. For coal-tar products, see Coal- 
tar. 

Coal-u-hipping is the name given to a mode of 
unloading coal from vessels at anchor to barges, 
which convey them to the whaiwes. When the 
number of these men at work on the Thames w.as 
about 2000, public-house keepers got into the habit 
of acting as middlemen ; the trade fell into such a 
state, that the men were virtually slaves to the 
publicans. They asked for the interference of the 
legislature. An act WcOS jiassed in 1843, and a 
Coal-whippere’ Board was formed, which contracted 
for the whijqiing of ships of coal, and employed the 
men. This exceptionally-protected trade was main- 
tained on the same basis by other acts passed in 
1840 and 1851. In 1836, however, a further renewal 
was refused. The coal-ownere agreed with the 
Board of Trade to maintain a AlHiiiiping Oftice_, to 
give the men a refuge from the publicans, hut with- 
out interfering with the liberty of coal-shinpers to 
employ whom they pleased ; and this plan was 
afterwards acted on. The necessity for coal-whip- 
pere has been much lessened of late years, oinng 
to the almost universal use of hydraulic or steam 
machineiy in discharging. See Green and Miall, 
Coal: History tmd 17,9cs ( 1878) ; Galloway, History 
of Coal-mininq in Great Britain (1882); Hull, 
Coal-felds of Croat Britain (1880). 
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Coalbrookdale is a district in Shropshire, 
extending _8 miles along the river Severn ; its coal- 
field supplies coal and iron as well as limestone, 
and manufactures iron. The village of Coalbrook- 
dale, which gives it name, is 11 miles SE. of 
Shrewsbury. 

Coal-fish (Gadus carbonarius), a species of 
cod, with black upper parts, common in northern 
seas. It occurs from 80° N. lat. to the Mediter- 
ranean, and is common off North Anerican and 
British coasts. In Scotland it is often called Saith. 
It often measures 2 to 3 feet in length, and may 
be considerably larger ; occui-s in gi-eat shoals ; is 
exceedingly voracious. Though decidedly coaree, 
its flesh is much eaten in northem parts. The 
young ones are often caught by boys fishing off 
the rocks, and are variously known as podleys, 
sillocks, cuddies, and coalsej^s. See Cod. 

Coaling StationSi The question of coaling 
stations has of late engaged a large share of public 
attention in Britain. The necessity for maintain- 
ing a sufficient number of fortified outposts on the 
great lines of British trade has been recognised by 
successive governments, and the work of defence 
has, after a regrettable delay, at length been 
vigorously taken m hand. The inquiry by a Royal 
Commission resulted in the publication in 1881-82 
of an exhaustive report, from which the present 
article has been compiled. 

The Commissioners estimated the value of British 
ships and the freights whicli they carried annually 
at £900,000,000, British property to the value of 
£144,000,000 being at all times afloat, the greater 
part on distant voyages. Broadly, the foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom may be divided into 
two great divisions — the trade with the Americas, 
and that with the Mediterranean, the East, and 
Australia, by tlie'Suez Canal and the Cape. It is 
chiefly with the latter that we are here concerned. 

On the great trade-route by the Suez Canal to 
India and to Australia, steamships have entirely 
superseded sailing-ships. It is along this route 
that the possession of a continuous chain of coal- 
ing stations gives Britain an advantage which it 
is imperatively necessary to maintain. The C.ape 
route, again, is essential to the retention by Great 
Britain of her possessions in India, Ceylon, Mauri- 
tius, Singapore, China, and Australia. It is by 
this route tliat reinforcements of troops and neces- 
sar 5 ’’ supplies could, in the oontingenc 3 " of war, be 
despatched to the East with the least exposure to 
capture. 

It must be accepted as a leading principle that 
the defence of harboura should be secured b^^ forts 
and not by ships. The Royal Navy is not m.ain- 
tained for the purpose of affording direct local 
protection to seaports and harbom-s, but for the 
purpose of blockading the ports of an enemy, of 
destroj’ing his trade, attacking his possepions, 
dealing with his ships at sea, and preventing an 
attack in force upon anj^ special place. It is bj' 
the efficient performance of these duties that 
British commerce and colonies will be best protected. 

The great fortresses of Gibraltar and Malta are 
maintained whollj^ from resources provided by 
the imperial exchequer. Improvements_ in tlieir 
defences have been going forward ever since thej’ 
came into the possession of Britain ; and it maj' be 
assumed that Gibraltar and Malta are_ well pre- 
pared to resist attack. For tlie manning of the 
works strong garrisons of 6000 men ar e permanentlj" 
maintained. 

Pursuing our waj' through the_ Suez Canal, 
which, in consequence of recent political changes, 
has practicallj' p.issed under British control, we 
find at Aden another commanding position. The 
distance from Suez is 1300 miles, from Mauritius 


1970, from Bombay 1637, and from Ceylon 2130. 
Aden is not only an important coaling station in 
peace-time for shqrs using the Suez Canal, but, in 
the event of war with any of tlie Mediterranean 
powers, it would be the only place in possession of 
Britain from which a fleet could prevent foreign 
ships of war, that had passed through the canal 
into the Red Sea, from gaining access to the Indian 
Ocean. The Royal Commission urge stronglj^ that 
Aden .should be made secure against the attack of 
a small naval squadron. 

Bombaj' is much more than a mere coaling 
station. It is the greatest port of India, and one 
of the busiest entrepbts of commerce in tlie world. 
Tlie harbour, defended by batteries and by two 
armoured vessels, was declared bj' Sir Frederick 
Richards, when naval commander-in-chief on the 
East India station, to be sufiiciently secured against 
any probable attack. 

Kurrachee is a post of immense importance as 
the base for the military defence of the north-west 
frontier of India. As compared with Bombay, 
Kurrachee - is nearer to England by two daj's’ 
steaming. By skilful engineering, the entrance "to 
the port, the anchorage, and the wharfage have 
been adapted to the requirements of steamships of 
large tonnage. The defences, both bj^ batteries and 
torpedoes, are well advanced. 

The distance from Ceylon to the Cape of Good 
Hope is 4400 miles, from Mauritius 2100, from 
Aden 2130, from Bombay 960, from Singapore 1510, 
and from King George’s Sound 3400. If measures 
are taken to prevent an enemy’s ships from coaling 
in the adjacent seas, Ceylon will be comparatively 
safe from heavy attacks. The possibilitj' of attack 
by a hostile cniiser must, however, be admitted. 
Idle Commissioners carefully weighed the relative 
advantages of Galle, Colombo, and Trincomalee. 
Galle, for manj' years the port of call for mail- 
steamers, has gradu.allj' been abandoned in favour 
of Colombo. The latter port has a commodious 
harbour, already sufficiently advanced to afford 
well-sheltered ancliorage during the south-west 
monsoon. For local reasons, no less than for im- 
perial considerations, the Royal Commission held 
it necessary that Colombo should be adequately^ 
protected, both bj^ floating defences and bj' batteries 
on shore. Trincomalee is the safest and most com- 
modious harbour in tlie Indian Ocean, and verj' 
capable of defence. But it is out of the course of 
trade, and has no facilities for the repair of ships ; 
so the Commissioners did not recoiiiniend a large 
expenditure on fortifications at Trincomalee. 

Singapore is the next important position in the 
possession of Great Britain. The annual value of 
the imports and. exports exceeds £8,000,000. In 
1880 tlie quantity of coal supplied to jiassing 
steamers had alreadj’' reached a total of from 12,000 
to 15,000 tons a month. E.xtensive wharves, three 
graring-docks, and all the .appliances for repairing 
ships, have been provided bj^ private enterprise. 
The colonial government have carried out an ex- 
tensive scheme of defence, planned by officers of 
the Roj’al Engineer. The torpedo defences are 
complete. 

Hong-kong is the chief centre of British trade 
with Cliina, and the onl^- dependency from which 
that tr.ade can bo defended. The entries of ship- 
ping in 1880 included 26,801 vessels, with an aggre- 
gate burden of 4, 185,000 tons, .and manned by 421,887 
hands. Graving-docks exist in the hands of eoni- 
mercial companies, capable of receiving ironclads 
of the Largest cl.a-ss which will be seen in the China 
Sea. The defence of the harbour is now being 
made good at the cost of the loc.al and imperial 
goveniinents. A small ironclad is stationed at 
Hong-kong for the defence of the h.arbour. 

To the Cape of Good Hope, the distance from 
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England is 6000 miles. The intermediate coal- 
ing stations now used are Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
Madeira, St Vincent, and Sierra Leone. Lisbon, 
Madeira, and St Vincent being in foreign terri- 
tory, Sierra Leone is the first British coaling 
station. The harbour is capacious and secure, and 
the works for its defence are nearly completed. 
Ascension, distant from Sierra Leone 1000 miles, 
from St Helena 680 miles, and from the Cape of 
Good Hope 2380 miles, has a roadstead, or landing- 
place, on its west or leeward side; there is no 
harbour. Ascension has been used as a depOt for 
stores and the supply of coals. By a wise decision 
of the Admiralty (1887) the stores were to be 
removed from Ascension, which was henceforth to 
be used only as a sanatorium for the benefit of 
ships whose crews have suffered from fever. | 

St Helena, in the opinion of the Royal Com- 
mission, has many advantages over Ascension. It i 
is laiger, has a cooler temperature, more vegeta- 
tion, and a better roadstead. Within a recent 
period £30,000 has been expended on fortifications ; 
and it has been decided to further strengthen the j 
defences, and to supply a modern aimament. 

The Royal Commission showed that the value 
of British trade either with the Cape of Good Hope, 
or passing round it, amounted to £91,352,000 
annually, the whole, with the exception of about 
£4,000,000, being carried on directly with the 
United Kingdom. Enormous, however, as is the 
value of this trade, it by no means represents that 
wliich, in the event of war with one or more of the 
great naval powers, midit pass round the Cape. 
Tlie annual value of British trade with India, 
Ceylon, China, and the East, conveyed through the 
Suez Canal, falls little short of the trade by tlie 
Cape route. If the long sea-route became alone 
available, the annual value of the traffic by the 
Cape would amount to £150,000,000, exclusive of 
that of the shipping employed. The Cape penin- 
sula, about 32 miles in length, is a rugged mountain- 
ous district, connected witli the continent by a 
low isthmus, 13 miles in length (see map of Cape 
Colony ). Simon’s Bay affords a secure anchorage, 
and naval establishments have been formed on 
its shores. The anchorage in Table Bay, the 
scene of many disasteis in former days, has been 
rendered secure by a noble breakwater. Doclrs 
have been formed. The graving-dock is capable of 
receiving large ironclads. To make the Cape 
thoroughly secure, it is necessary to fortify both 
Table Bay and Simon's Bay. The defences at 
Simon’s Bay have been completed at the sole cost 
of the imperial government. At 'Table Bay the 
works are being executed by the colony, while tlie 
armaments are provided by the imperial govern- 
ment. 

Mauritius lies nearly midway between the Cape 
and India, 4440 miles apart. The colony has a 
trade of the annual value of £6,000,000. Port Louis 
is a safe and commodious harbour. The Royal 
Commission recommended additions to and im- 
provements of existing defences. The torpedo 
defences are complete. 

Having dealt with British trade u-itli the East, 
we turn to the M’^est. The trade of the United 
Kingdom with the United States and Canada ex- 
ceeded, at the date of the Commissioners’ report, 
£119,000,000 in annual value, "riie largest pro- 
portion is food and raw material supplied to the 
United Kinadoni. War rritb the Tinitnrl 


United Kingdom. War with the United States 
cannot be contemplated by practical British poli- 
ticians. In the event of war with any other power, 
merchant-steamers would require protection only 
near _ the coiost^ at either end of their voyage, 
trusting to their own speed for the intemiediate 
portion. 

British trade ivith the West Indies amounts 


annually to £21,000,000. The defence of this 
important trade lests on Jamaica and St Lucia. 
The defences of Jamaica have been modemised 
and greatly improved in recent yeais. St Lucia 
lias been selected by the Admiralty as a coaling 
station for the fleet in the Windward Islands. 

It is not necessary to refer in detail to tlie land 
defences of the great ports of Australia. The 
combined expenditure of the several govemments 
may literally be reckoned by millions. The ni.an- 
ning of the works and the general defence of the 
colonies by land is guaranteed by an army of more 
than 30,000 volunteei-s, of splendid physique, well 
equipped, and provided with a small staff of officers 
from the imperial service. A considerable flotilla 
for harbour defence has been created at Dlelboume. 
Adelaide has a powerful coast-defence vessel. 
Brisbane has two efficient gunboats. Naval bri- 
gades have been organised both in A^ictoria and 
New South AA^ales. 

New Zealand is secured by its geographical 
position from an attack in force. 'The defence 
of a few principal ports has been taken in hand, 
under the able advice of Sir William Jeivois. A 
considerable body of volunteers, both for the sea 
and the land service, has heen enrolled. 

By an arrangement concluded by the administra- 
tion of Lord Salisbury, a joint agi'eement has been 
entered into, with the approval of the legislatures 
in the Austialias and at home. Under its pro- 
visions, by a colonial contribution from the several 
governments, a .special squadron of highly efficient 
cruisers has been built for the defence of trade in 
Australian waters and on the coasts of New 
Zealand. 

Conlition* in Politics, is applied to the union 
of two parties, or, as generally happens, portions of 
parties who agree to sink their difl'erences, and 
act in common. Pitt the elder, when he took 
office in 1757, coalesced with the Whig aristoci-acy 
represented by the Duke of Newcastle. The 
ministry always spoken of, however, as the Gieat 
Coalition was fonned in 1782, when Fox, the 
leader of the reformers, took office along with 
Lord North, the leader of the opposite party. 
When Lord Derby’s ministiy resigned in 1853, 
there was a short coalition between the AVhig 
pai'ty under Lord John Russell, and the more 
moderate of the Conseiwative party under Lord 
Aberdeen. The arrangement made between Con- 
servatives and Liberal Unionists in 1886 can 
scarcely be called a coalition, inasmuch as the mam 
responsibility of government rests on the former, 
while the latter give them a general support. The 
term is also used of alliances between separate 
states. 

Coal-tar, or Gas-tar, is a thick, black, opaque 
liquid, which comes over and condenses in the piP® 
when coal or petroleum is distilled. Now usually 
obtained in the manufacture of gas, tar was about 
1782 extracted from coal bj' the ninth Earl of Dun- 
donald under a patent, expressly for the purpMC of 
being used for protecting ships from rotting. Coal- 
tar is slightly heavier than water, and has a strong, 
disagreeable odour. The amount of tar so obtained 
of course varies with the nature of the coal em- 
ployed, but it is also dependent on the average 
temperature of distillation. With a low tempera- 
ture, a large quantity of tar is produced, along with 
a small yield of a highly illuminating gas. At first 
this tar was regarded as a waste product, or, at 
most, as a source of pitch ; but it soon became 
apparent that as a source of Benzene (q.v.), and 
through it of the Aniline Dyes (q.v.), it was a 
commodity of great commercial value. , 

When coal-tar is distilled, a large number ot 
volatile substances pass over as the temperature 
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rises higher and higlier. At first various gases, 
ammonia and naphtlia, are obtained to the extent 
of about ^Vth part of the original tar, and then dis- 
tillation ceases, although the temperature gradu- 
ally rises. After a period of about an hour, more 
oils, like the former, lighter than water, are 
obtained, and so on the distillation proceeds, with 
successive inteiwals, yielding what are known as 
Creosote oils, and finally Anthracene oils, the 
residue in the still being pitch. 

At first, when anthracene was of little import- 
ance, distillation was not pushed so far, anti the 
anthracene oils were allowed to remain in the 
pitch ; but since the discovery of the process for 
making artificial Alizarin (q.v.), the heat is pushed 
as far as possible consistent with the production of 
a pitch that will sell. The first li^it oils yield 
chiefly benzol, carbolic acid, and naphtha. The 
creosote oils yield creosote and naphthaline, while 
the anthracene oils produce anthracene and lubri- 
cating oils. 

After this enumeration of the chief coal-tar pro- 
ducts, it will be possible to realise the great im- 
portance of this substance. The naphtha, besides 
being used as a solvent for india-inibber and gutta- 
percha, is burned to produce a fine variety of carbon 
for printing-ink. The benzol, including in this 
term many nearlj’' allied substances, not only yields 
many brilliant dyes, but is used for cleaning gloves, 
silks, &c., and other articles which would be injured 
by washin". The creosote in its crude form is 
largely used for preserving wood, enabling it to be 
exposed in damp situations without rottin", while, 
when burned, its smoke yields lampblack. The 
naphthaline, besides being a source of many dyes, 
is employed in the Albo-carbon light to give to 
ordinary coal-gas very high illuminating power. 
Finally, the residual pitch is in constant requisition 
for making roofing f6lt and asphalt pavement. 
Besides these primary products of coal-tar, there 
are of course numerous compounds derived more or 
less remotely from it. Such are the aniline dyes, the 
quinine substitutes, antipyrin, antifebrin, &c., and 
tlie sweetening substance, Saccharine (q.v.), which 
may be used to replace sugar in many cases. For 
further references, see Aniline, Alizarin, Ben- 
zene, Creosote, and Naphthaline ; also Lunge’s 
Coal-tar and Ammonia (1887). 

Coalville, a village of Leicestershire, 16 miles 
NW. of Leicester by rail. Pop. 1904. 

Coiiliza, a river of West Africa, rising in the 
east of Benguela, and after a generally NW. course, 
entering the Atlantic about 30 miles S. of St Paul 
de Loando, by a mouth over a mile broad. It is 
navigable for light vessels as far as the Cambambe 
cataracts, over 120 miles, and is regularly traversed 
as far as Dindo, a few miles below, by the trading 
vessels of a steamship company established by the 
Portuguese, who have many settlements on the 
banks. 

Coast Defence. The character of the defence 
provided for the coasts of a state must depend on 
the nature of the coast and of the attack to ue anti- 
cipated. In Germany a solution of the probleni has 
been sought mainly by means of submarine mines, 
associated with a strong flotilla of torpedo-boats, 
and, in certain spots, with powerful batteries. 
Italy intrusts the defence of her coasts chiefly to 
her veiy powerful fleet of ironclads, which can move 
from place to jilace as required. In P'rance and Eng- 
land all these methods are employed : mine-fields, 
which to be eflective must be protected by artillerj' ; 
torpedo-boat flotillas ; batteries ; and a strong 
fleet of heavj' ships, some of which have been 
specially designed for this purpose, though their 
usefulness has been much questioned. In Italy 
the unusual feature of 120-ton guns mounted in 


gun-barges, to take part in the defence of certain 
important harbours, is also to be noticed. As a 
general defence against an attack in force, strong 
batteries in connection with mine-fields otter, per- 
haps, the best security. Against depredations by 
isolated ships or cruisers, well-placed guhs on 
the disappearing system, with some fast torpedo- 
boats, would probably be most efficacious. The 
question of the best system of defence, under the 
great changes which have taken place in the 
material of warfare, must probably remain unde- 
cided until more experience has been gained. 

Coastguard, an organisation formerly in- 
tended to prevent smuggling merely, but now con- 
stituted so as to serve as a defensive force also. 
The old coastguardsmen were in the employment 
of the Customs department ; they were posted along 
the shore at spots commanding extensive views of 
the beach, and were expected to be alwaj's on the 
lookout for smugglers. In 1856 the coastguard 
was transferred to the Admiralty, and under this 
arrangement the Admiralty may, from time to 
time, issue orders for the augmentation of the 
coastguard, not to exceed 10,000 men in all. 
Lands not exceeding three acres each may be 
bought by the Admiralty for coastguard stations. 
The coasts of the United Kingdom have been 
divided into eleven districts. Each district is under 
a naiy' captain, who has an ironclad guardship at 
some port in the district. All the revenue cruisers 
and defence-gunboats are attached as tenders to 
the ships, and are manned therefrom. The able 
seamen, borne on the ships’ books, and employed 
on shore in coastguard service, are in three classes 
— chief boatmen, commissioned boatmen, and boat- 
men. They receive high-sea pay, besides Is. 4d. 
per day in lieu of provisions, and house-rent and 
medical attendance free. In war-time, all of these 
men m.av be called upon to serve as regular sailors 
on board ship ; but their families are allowed to 
live rent-free during this time. The coastguard are 
taught naval gunnery, gunboat e.xercise, and the 
serving of land-batteries. The guardships are also 
employed as training ships for the navy. The 
ivhole of the coastguard comprised, in 1888, 4000 
men ; and the charge Tor their maintenance and 
that of their sliips is about £460,000. 

Coast RailgC; a range of mountains nearly 
parallel to the Pacific Coast in California (q.v.). 

Coast Survey of United States. See Chart. 

Coatbridge, a thriving manufacturing toivn 
in Lanarkshire, 9 miles E. of Glasgow by rail, 
and 32 W. by S. of Edinburgh. The centre of a 
great mineral district, it is surrounded by numer- 
ous blast-furnaces, and produces malleable iron, 
boilers, tubes, tin-plate, firebricks and tiles, and 
railway wagons. Coatbridge has grown verj' 
rapidly in size and prosperity — a growth _ largely 
due to the development of the Gartshenie Iron- 
works of Messis Baird (q.v.), first put in blast, 4th 
May 1830. Pop. ( 1831 ) 741 ; ( 1851) 8564 ; (1871 ) 
15,802; (1881) 18,425. In 1885 Coatbndge was 
made a municipal burgh. See A. Miller’s Rise and 
Progress of Coatbridge (Glas. 1864). 

Co'ati, or Coati-Mundi (A^'n^ira), a genus of 
the raccoon family (Procyonidai), in the bear-like 
section of Camivora. There are two species found 
in Mexico, Central America, and South _Americ.a 
’They live on trees, feeding somewhat omnivorously, 
and grubbing with an upturned flexible snout. 
They are social in their habits, and readily adapt 
themselves to domestication. See Raccoon. 

Coat of Anns. See Heraldry. 

Coatzacoalco, a river of the _ isthmus of 
Tehuantepec in Mexico, rises in the Sierra Madre, 
and falls into the Gulf of Mexico, 130 miles S.E. of 
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Vera Cruz. It is navigable for large vessels for _30 
miles, and is interesting as part of a route wliicli 
has been surveyed for an interoceanic canal. 

Col). See House. 

Colialt (syni. Co, eq. 59, from Colahts, ‘a 
malicious sprite ’ or ‘ gnome ’ ) is a metal the ores 
of which are sparingly distributed. In the metallic 
state it is found in meteoric stones or aerolites to 
the extent of one per cent., but it "enerally occurs 
combined with areenic as ,^cfs«-cobalt, CoAsj, or 
as cobalt-glance, the areenide and sulphide of the 
metal, CoSAs. To obtain the metal itself from its 
ores is a matter of some difficulty, and although it 
is more tenacious than iron, yet it has not been 
applied to any practical use. It is of a gray 
colour with a reddish tinge, brittle, hard, and very 
magnetic. Many of its compounds are valued on 
account of the brilliance and permanence of their 
colours. The Protoxide of Cobalt, CoO, is employed 
as a blue pigment in porcelain-painting. Zaffrc is 
the impure oxide obtained by jraitially roasting 
cobalt ore previously mixed with two or three 
times its weight of line sand. Smalt is the tern 
applied to a deep-blue glass, which owes its colour 
to the presence of oxide of cobalt, and wliich, when 
reduced to veiy line powder, is employed occa- 
sionally by laundresses to correct the yellow colour 
of newly-washed linen, and by paper-makers as a 
blue pigment for staining writing-paper. Smalt is 
also used in the production of the blue colours in 
porcelain, potteiy glass, encaustic tiles, fresco- 
painting, &c., and forms tlie pi-incipal ingredient in 
Old Sevres Bhte, Thcuard’s Blw, Turquoise Blue, 
&o. (see Blue). A compound containing the 
oxides of cobalt and zinc is of a beautiful gi-een 
colour, and is known as Rinman's Green. The 
chloride of cobalt dissolved in much water, may 
be employed as a sympathetic ink. In dilute solu- 
tions, it is of a taint pink colour, which is not 
observable when it is used for writing upon paper ; 
but when heated before the fire, it loses water, 
and becomes blue, and the writing is then capable 
of being read. On allowing the paper tliere- 
after to lie in a damp place, or exposing it to 
the vapour of steam from a kettle, water is again 
absorbed, and the writing returns to its invisible 
state. The addition of a little perchloride of iron 
to the ink makes the writing appear green ; a solu- 
tion of zinc imparts a red tint; and a salt of copper, 
a yellow shade. 

Col)d.ii, capital of the department of Vera Paz, 
in Guatemala, on the fertile Tieira Templada 
plateau, about 85 miles N. of the town of Guate- 
mala. Pop. (1880) 18,076. 


Col)l)C» Peances Powee, author, born neai 
Dublin, 4th December 1822, was educated ai 
Brigliton, and early had her interest aroused ii 
theological questions. Her mother’s death drove 
her for spiritual help to Theodore Parker, whose 
counsels are contained in his famous Sennon oj 
the Immortal Life. She travelled in Italy ant 
the East, and published her observations in T/u 
Cities of the Past (1864), and Italics (1864). She 
is a strong Thoist, a snjrporter of women’s rights 
and has taken a prominent part in the anti-vivi 
section crusade. Among her works are Fricndles, 
Girls, and How to help Them ( 1861 ) ; Brohei 
lAghts; an Inquirp into the Present Condition am 
Future Prospects of Religious Faith (1864); Sttidie. 
I' CIO and Old (1865); Criminals, Idiots, Women 
and Minors; Is the Classification Sound? (1869) 
Danvmisni in Morals (1872); The Hopes of th 
itercafter and Ha-c (1874) ; Rc-cchoe 
2"'= Peak in Darien (1882); and Tie 
Scicniifc Spirit of the Age ( 1888). 

itLIASr, born at Farnham, Surrey 
on 9th March 1762, was the sou of a small farmer 


and grandson of a day-labourer. From scaringcrows 
the Doy rose to be ploughman ; but a rasit to 
Portsmouth and a sight of the fleet had spoileel him 
for farming, when, in May 1783, a sudden freak 
took him to London. He reached it with just 
half-a-crown, and for nine months was quill-driver 
to a Gray’s Inn attorney. Enlisting then in the 
54th Foot, he first spent a year at Chatham, where 
he mastered Lowth’s English Grammar, and read 
through a whole lending librarj^ — Swift’s 2'ale of a 
Tub had been his boyhood’s delight. Next he 
seiwed as sergeant-major in New Brunswick (1785- 
91), meanwhile saving 150 guineas, and studying 
rhetoric, geometry, logic, French, and fortification. 
On his retuin he obtained a most flattering dis- 
charge; in Febniaiy 1792 manied; but in March 
went to France to get out of a court-martial on three 
of his late officers, whom he had taxed with pecula- 
tion. Six months later he sailed for America. At 
Philadelphia he taught English to French refugees 
(Talleyrand wanted to be one of his pupils); trans- 
lated from the French ; and, as ‘ Peter Porcupine,’ 
wrote fierce onslaughts on Dr Priestley, Tom Paine, 
and the native Democrats. Tuice he was pro- 
secuted for libel, and America got too hot for him, 
so in June 1800 he returned to England. The 
Tories welcomed him with open arms ; and in 1802 
he started his famous Weekly Political Register, 
which, with one three-months’ break in 1817, con- 
tinued till his death. But, Toiy flint, it altered its 
politics in 1804, till at last it ‘became the most 
fierce and determined opponent of the government, 
and the most uncomiiromising champion of Radical- 
ism.’ A great lover of the country, Cobbett 
settled at Botley in Hampshire, where he planted, 
farmed, and went in for manly sports ; a time 
soldiers’ friend, lie got two yeain in Newgate 
(1810-12), witli a fine of £1000, for his strictures 
on the flogging of militiamen by German mercen- 
aries. In 1817 money muddles and dread of a 
second imprisonment drove him once moi'e across 
the Atlantic. He farmed in Long Island, writing 
all the while for the Register, till in_ 1819 he 
ventured back again, and came bringing Tom 
Paine’s bone.s — the one really silly action of his 
life. Botley had to be sold, but he started a 
seed-farm at Kensington ; and bent now on enter- 
ing parliament, stood for Coventiy (1821) and 
Preston ( 1826 ). Both times he failed ; but his 
ill-adrtsed trial for sedition (1831) was followed 
next year by his return for Oldham to the first 
Reforiued parliament. His career there, if not 
quite a failure, was signalised chiefly by a crack- 
brained attack on Peel; anyhow, the late houis 
were too much for him, and on 18th June 1835 he 
died at Normanby fann, near Guildford. Ho was 
buried at Farnham. 

Coarse, virulent, braggadocio, inconsistent— 
Cobbett was all this. He was often right, but he 
must have been oftener wrong, for oftener he canic 
to abuse what once he had eulogised than rice iwvA 
He was a veiy Ishmael of politics ; Lord Dalling 
dubs him ‘the contentious man.’ Still, a man lie 
was, a genuine John Bull ; and if he wrote nonsense 
about Waterloo and the national debt, and more 
nonsense than sense about the Refonnation, he 
wrote it in fine strong English. He loathed '' h'p 
and ‘mock gentlefolks,’ but he honestly loved the 
poor — loved Nature, too, and could paint her dc,ar 
English scenery with a freshness and insight 
wholly and solely his own. The Rural Rides (new 
edition, with notes by Pitt Cobbett, 1885) are un- 
surpassable. They wore a reprint (1830) froin the 
Register, and followed or were followed hy Porcu- 
pine's Works (12 vols. 1801), the excellent and 
entertaining English Grammar (1818), the tdvage 
History of the Rcfornxalion (1824-27), the ll ood- 
lands (1825), the shrewd, homely Advice to 1 oung 
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Men ( 1830 ), and forty or fifty more works. Cobbefct 
was further .the originator of Hansard’s Debates 
(1800), 'and of Howell’s State Trials (1809). See 
Lord Balling’s 'Hisiorfeaf Characters (5th ed. 1876), 
and Edward Smith’s Life of Cohbett (2 vols. 1878). 

CbbboM, Thomas Spencer, writer on parasitic 
worms, was born at Ipswich in 1828, studied niedi- 
' cine at Edinburgh, lectured in London on botany, 
zoology, comparative anatomy, geology, and helmin- 
thology, in connection with various hospitals and 
colleges, and died 20th March 1886. He wrote Ento- 
zoa (1864),Prtrasi<es(1879), Tapetvorms (1866), and 
numerous other works on kindred subjects. 

_ Cobden, Kichaed, a great English poli- 
tician, ‘ the Apostle of Eree 'Trade,’ was born at 
Heyshott, near Midhurst, Sussex, 3d June 1804. 
His father, a thriftless yeoman, had to sell his 
farm in 1814, and relations charged themselves 
with the maiptenance of the eleven children ; 
Kichard, the fourth, being sent to a ‘ Dotheboys ’ 
school in Yorkshire. After five wretched yearn 
there, in 1819 he was received into a wholesale 
warehouse in London, belonging to his uncle, 
where he soon shoAved great aptitude for business, 
and as a commercial traveller he visited Scotland 
and Ireland. In 1828 Cobden and two of his 
friends entered into a partnership for selling cali- 
coes by commission in London. They set up an 
establishment for calico-printing in Lancashire in 
1831, and in 1832 Cobden settled in Manchester, 
the toAvn Arith Avhich his name is so closely asso- 
ciated. He Avrote a comedy Avhich AA'as rejected 
by the manager of Covent Garden Theatre. In 
1835 he visited the United States, and in 1836- 
37 travelled in Turkey, Greece, and Egypt. The 
result of his travels appeared in tAA'o pamphlets, 
England, Ireland, and America (1835), and Russia 
(1836); the latter intended as an antidote against 
the ‘ Russophobia ’ then prcA'alent. In these pam- 
phlets he also ridiculed the Avorkings of diplomacy, 
and asserted England’s mission to be the avoidance 
of Avar and the extension of commerce. He con- 
tested the borough of Stockport unsuccessfully on 
free-trade principles in 1837. In 1838 he carried 
in the Manchester Chamber of Commerce a motion 
to petition parliament for the repeal of all duties 
on corn. In the same year seven merchants of 
Manchester formed the association Avhich soon greAV 
into the Anti-Corn-laAV League. Of this League 
Cobden Avas the most energetic and prominent 
member. His lectures all over the country, and 
Ins speeches in parliament (to Avhich he AA'as 
returned in 1841 by the constituency Avhich had 
rejected him in 1837), Avere characterised by clear, 
quiet persuasiveness; and to themAvas in great pai't 
due, as Sir Robert Peel acknoAA'ledged, the aboli- 
tion of the com laAA’s at so early a period as 1846. 

Cobden ’s zeal for free trade in com had, hoAA'CA'er, 
to such a degree AvithdraAvn his attention from pri- 
A'ate business, that he Avas noAV a ruined man, and 
a subscription of £80,000 Avas raised in recognition 
of his great services ; and Avith this _ in 1847 he 
re-purchased Dunford, the fannhouse in Avhich he 
Avas bom. As his health, too, had SAiffered, he 
re-A'isited the Continent, and during his absence 
Avas elected both for Stockport and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. He chose the latter con- 
stituencA’, Avhich he continued to represent till 
1857. He shared Mr Bright’s unpopularity for 
opposing the policy that led to the Cnmean AA'ar ; 
and on an appeal to the country by Lord 
Palmerston to support him in his Chinese policy, 
of Avhich Cobden av.os a strenuous opponent, he 
retired from the West Riding and contested Hnd- 
derefield, Ai'here, hoAi’Cver, he AA'as defeated. Cob- 
den spent his leisure in a second American tour. 
Buring his absence he AA-as elected for Rochdale. 


Lord Palmerston, aa'Iio AA'as at this time forming Ids 
ministry of 1859-65, AA'ith a just appreciation of 
Cobden’s great serA'ices, offered him a seat in the 
cabinet as President of the Board of Trade ; but 
Cobden, as the uncompromising opponent of Palm- 
erston’s policy, felt bound to decline the honour. 
After his election for Rochdale, the state of his 
health did not permit him to take any part in par- 
liamentary proceedings, but as Her Majesty’s pleni- 
potentiary, he (1859-60) airanged and concluded 
the treaty of commerce Avith France. Cobden 
spoke out strongly in favour of the North during 
the American civil Avar, and in 1864 strenuously 
opposed intervention in fai'our of Benmark. He 
died_ in London, April 2, 1865, and AA'as buried at 
! Lavington, Sussex. Fcav politicians hai’e had such 
an honourable record as Cobden. In all the rela- 
tions of life he Avas amiable, single-minded, and 
earnest. In parliament and on the platfomi he 
AA'as a master in the art of clear, persuasive, and 
convincing speech. He may be regarded as the 
representative man of the Manchester school, and 
therefore as the most prominent champion of free 
trade, peace, non-intervention, and economy. His 
Speeches on Questions of Public Policy Avere edited 
by John Bright and 'Thorold Rogers (1870). See 
the articles CORN Laavs and Free Trade; and 
his Life by John Morley (2 vols. 1881). 

Cobet, Carel Gabriel, a learned Butch 
Hellenist, born at Paris in 1813, studied at Leyden, 
next made a long archreological joui-ney at govern- 
ment cost, and settled in 1847 to a chair at Leyden. 
One of the most sagacious and acute of modem 
critics in the department of Greek scholarship. 
Cobet has published many books and papere of the 
highest value. These include Oratio do Arte 
Inteipretandi (1847); collections of Varico Lectioncs 
and Miscellanea; Avorks on the comic poet Plato, 
Bionj'sius of Halicarnassus, and Xenophon ; and 
editions of Biogenes Laertius, Xenophon's Anabasis 
and Ecllcnica, Lysias, and Cornelius Nepos (1881). 

€ol)ham, Lord. See Oldcastle. 

Cobi'ja, a seaport of the Chilian province of 
Antofagasta (q.A'.), on a shalloAA', open bay. See 
Atacama. 

Coble. See Boat. 

Coblenz, or Koblenz, a city of Rhenish 
Prussia, 56 miles SSE. of Cologne by rail, is beau- 
tifully situated at the junction of jthe Rhine and 
the Moselle, the former of AA'hich is here crossed 
by a bridge of boats, and the latter by a fine 
stone bx-idge, built originallj' in 1344. Both rivers 
are also spanned by railAvay bridges. Coblenz is 
A'eiy strongly fortified AA'ith a AA’alf and a series of 
detached forts, including the almost impregnable 
castle of Ehrenbreitstein (q.A'.), on the opposite 
side of the Rhine. In the old toAA'n, many of the 
streets are irregular, narroAA-, and dirty ; but the 
new toAA'n, Avhich is situated nearer the Rhine, is 
handsomely built, spacious, and clean. Among the 
principal buildings are the church of St Castor, 
the oldest Christian church in the Rhine district, 
founded in 836, though dating in its present form 
from the 12th centuiy ; the Kanfhaus (1479); the 
Protestant Florins Kirche (12th centurj’) ; the 
church of Our Lady ( 1250-1431 ) ; and the old Jesuit 
College, noAv a gj'mnasium. The extensive palace 
AA'as built in 1778-86 by the last Elector of Trtves, 
and restored in 1845. 'The old archiepiscopal palace 
is noAV a factory. The favourable position^ of 
the place secures it an active commerce in Avine, 
com, mineral waters, iSre. It manufactures cham- 
pagne (about 1,000,000 bottles annually, exported 
chieflA' to England), cigars, japanned goods, and 
furniture. Pop. (1875) 29,290; (1885) 31,669. 
Coblenz (Fr. Coblcnce) was knoAA-n to the Romans 
as Confluentes. From 1018 till 1796 it belonged to 
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Trfeves. In 179S it was made the capital of the 
new French department, Rhine and Sloselle, and 
hy the treaty of 1815 was given to Prussia. 

Cob-nut, a name given to some of the largest 
and finest cultivated varieties of the Hazel-nut 
(q.v.).— In the West Indies the name cob-nut is 
given to the fruit of Ontplialca trtandra, a tree of 
the natural order Enphorbiacese. It is also called 
Hog-nut. The tree has a wliite juice, which turns 
black in drying, and in Guiana is used instead of 
ink. The albumen of the seed is eaten, after the 
embryo, which contains a cathartic principle, is 
removed. 

Cobourg, a port of entrj' and capital of North- 
umberland county, Ontario, on Lake Ontario, 69 
miles NE. of Toronto. It is a railway junction, and 
contains a Wesleyan university, and several woollen- 
mills, foundries, and breweries. Pop. 4442. 

Cobra da Capello (‘hooded snake’), the 
Portuguese name for one of the most deadly of the 
poisonous Indian snakes, technically known as Weya 
tripndians. It belongs to the sub-order of venomous 
Combrine snakes (Proteroglyphia), in which the 
fangs home on the upper jaw are not perforated by 
a complete canal, but possess simply an anterior 
groove down wliich the poison trickles. The cobra 
is a large snake, 5 feet or more in length ; the 
colour varies considerably 
from pale yellow to dark 
olive ; one variety has spec- 
tacle-like black markings 
on its neck. By the dila- 
tation of the anterior ribs 
during excitement the neck 
can be distended so as to 
produce a hood-like appear- 
ance. It is by preference 
nocturnal, and feeds on 
ampldbians, reptiles, birds, 
eggs, small mammals, &c. 
It does not appear to be 
naturally aggressive, but 
instinctively assumes a 
thieatening attitude when 
disturbed. It then dilates 
its neck, hisses loudly, and 
prepares to strike by rais- 
ing its fangs in the usual 
snake fashion. The habits 
varj^ greatly in different 
situations. It may haunt human dwellings for the 
sake of poultry and other food, and is said to occur 
8000 feet up the Himalayas. Though essentially 
land animals and fond of concealing themselves 
among old masoniy, stone heaps and the like, the 
cobras can swim and climb with ease. In graceful- 
ness of movement they excel. The head and neck 
are often raised above the level of the rest of 
the body, which remains horizontal. In spite of 
pictures to the contrary, they can only raise the 
front part of the body to a very limited extent. 

The bite of the cobra is as usual accompanied by 
the compression of one of the salivary glands modi- 
fied as a poison hag. The secretion trickles down 
the grooves of the fangs, and entering the wound 
produces rapid nervous paralysis, from which re- 
covery is, to say the least, e.xtremely rare. Great 
numbers of deaths occur annually in India from 
cobra bitig!, but as the assailant often escapes, 
mentification is frequently a matter of conjecture. 
Ro certain remedy is known, but exci.sion, caiiteris- 
ligaturing, doses of ammonia, drugging witli 
nim, i^c. are often resorted to. The victims are 
usually natives, who, going about after dark, not 
iinfrequcntly trample upon the cobra and other 
snakes. The rattles which they use to warn off the 
reptiles do not appear to have much more effect 



than the spells to which they trust. The cobra has 
become the centre of numerous native superstitions, 
the object of animal-worship, and a favourite sub- 
ject with the adroit snake-clianiiers. 

Naja tripudians is found in India, Java, and 
South China ; N. liajc, an allied species, is common 
in Egj'pt and -parts of Africa. The coral snake 
(Elnps), the rock-snake (Bungariis), the venomous 
water-snake (Hydrophis), are genera within the 
same sub-order. See Serpent ; also Professor G. 
Gunther’s Ecptilcs of British India (Ray Society, 
1861), and Sir Joseph Fayrer’s Thanatopkidia of 
India 

Coburg, the capital of the duchy of Coburg, 
in the united duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, is 
picturesquely situated on the left bank of the 
Itz, 81 miles SSE. of Eisenach by rail. The older 
part of the town, which is fairly well built, is 
sunuiinded by attractive modern suburbs. Coburg 
is, alternately with Gotha, the ducal residence, 
and the palace, erected in 1549, is one of the prin- 
cipal buildings in the town. Among the otliers 
are the government buildings, the arsenal, contain- 
ing a public library, the town-house, and the palace 
of the Duke of 'Edinburgh. The old castle of 
Coburg, mentioned in 1057, beside which Coburg 
originally giew up, is situated on an eminence 
530 feet above the town. It afforded Luther a 
shelter during the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, and 
in 1632 successfully resisted a siege by Wallenstein. 
In 1782 it was converted into a prison, but in 1838 
it was thoroughly restored, and now contains 
valuable collections of engravings, zoologj', &c. 
Luther’s apartments are preserved as lie used 
them. CoDurg lias manufactures _ of woollen, 
cotton, marquetry, baskets, porcelain, furniture, 
and carriages, and exports beer. Pop. (1875) 
14,567; (1885) 16,210. Prince Albert, to whom a 
statue was erected in the market-place of Coburg 
by Queen Victoria in 1865, was born at Rosenau, a 
ducal seat 4 miles to the north. 

Coburg Peninsula, the most northerly part 
of Australia to the west of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
runs out in a north-west direction towards Jlelville 
Island, from which it is dirided by Dundas Strait. 
On its north side is tlie bay known a.s Port Essing- 
ton, at the head of which was established, in 1831, 
the settlement of Port Victoria — abandoned, on 
account of its insalubrity, in 1850. Swamp bufia- 
loes, originally brought from Java, have increased 
here enonuously. 

Cobiveb. See Spider. 

Co'ca (Erythroxylon Coca — which has of course 
no connection with Cocoa or with' Cocoa-nuts), a 
slinib of the order Erjrthroxylacere, of which tlie 
leaves furnish an important narcotic and stimulant. 
The shrub is 6 or 8 feet high, and somewhat re- 
sembles a blackthom bush ; the leaves are ovate- 
lanceolate, simple, and with entire and slightly 
waved margins, and strongly marked veins, of 
which two on each side of tlie midrib niii parallel 
to the margin. It has been in use from a very 
remote period among the Indians of South Anienca, 
and was extensively cultivated before the Spanish 
conquest. Manj' of the Indians of the Peruvian 
Andes are to this day exce.ssively addicted to it, 
and its use is quite general among them, besides 
extending to men of European race. The dneu 
leaves are chewed with a little finelj' powdered 
unslaked lime, or with the alkaline ashes of 
the Quinoa (q.v.), or certain other plants. -An 
infusion is also occasionally used. An habitual 
coca-chewer takes a dose about four times do'jy- 
In soothing effect it recalls tobacco, but its inllu- 
ence is a much more remarkable one. It greatly 
lessens the desire for ordinary food, and at the 
same time pemiits of much more sustained oxer- 
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tion, even'wthout sleep; it affects the nervous 
mechanism of respiration, so that the difficulty of 
breathing, so common in the ascent of Ion" and 
steep slopes at high elevations, is little felt. These 
properties readily explain its high esteem among 
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Coca (Erythroxylon Coca) : 
a, a flower ; h, fruit. 

the Indians, to whom long and difficult journeys, 
heavy burdens, and constant privation have always 
been familiar. 

Cocaine. — In Europe, little importance was 
attached to coca until the veteran pharmacologist 
Christison awakened interest by personally verify- 
ing in old age its sustaining powers. Investiga- 
tions followed, and the alkaloid cocaine, upon 
which the active properties mainly depend, has 
now come into regular use as a local amestlietic, 
hy help of which not merelj' some of the operations 
of dentistry, but much more serious surgical opera- 
tions, can be performed without chloroform. To 
oculists it is of special value, at once dilating the 
pupil and removing all sensibilitj'. Cases of intoxi- 
cation and abuse are not infreqiient with the leaves, 
and have been already recorded in connection with 
the more powerful extiuct. 

Clocana'da, a seaport and headquarters of 
Godavai'i district, Madras, 315 miles N. of Madras. 
Its roadstead is comparatively safe, and it exports 
cotton, oil-seeds, sugar, rice, and cigare. Pop. 
(1881) 28,856. 

Cocceiiis, or Koch, Johannes, a distinguished 
theologian, was born at Bremen in 1603, and 
studied at Hamburg and Franeker. In 1636 be 
became professor of Hebrew there, and in 1650 of 
Theology at Leyden, where he died in 1669. His 
chief work is the Lexicon ct Conimcntariiis Sermoms 
Hebraici ct Chaldciici Vcteris Testcmcnii (Leyden, 
1669), the fii-st tolerably complete dictionary of the 
Hebrew language. Cocceius held verj' peculiar her- 
meneutical principles, which enabled him to discover 
the whole New Testament in the_ Old. The repre- 
sentation abundantly employed in the fonner of a 
covenant between God and man, usurped the place 
of the New Testament doctrine of the Fatheniood 
and Sonship ; and Cocceius carried the ‘covenant 
theology,’ as it is called, to an absurd extreme (see 
Covenant). The most complete exposition of hb 
idews is in his Summa Doctrinw dcFadcre et Tesla- 
mento Dei 

Cocccji, Heineich Feeiherr von, bom at 
Bremen, March 25, 1644, studied jurispnulence 
and philosophy in Leyden from 1667 to 1670, and 


went from thence to England. In 1672 he was 
made professor of Law at Heidelberg ; in 1689 at 
Utrecht; and in 1690, at Franlriort-on-the-Oder. 
In 1713 the emperor named him a baron of the 
realm. Cocceji died in 1719. His work on civil 
law {J7iris Publici Prudentia, 1695) was long used 
as a text-book. — His youngest son, Samuel, bora 
at Heidelberg in 1679, acquired no less renown. 
He too, in 1703, became professor at Frankfort-on- 
tbe-Oder, filled several honourable state-offices, 
and was ultimately the chancellor of Frederick the 
.Great. He died in 1755. He reformed the Prussian 
administration of justice, and publbhed several 
works on law. 

Coccinella. See Lady-bird. 

Cocco, Coco Root, or Eddoes, plants of the 
genus_ Colocasia, and of the nearly allied genus 
(Jaladium, of the order Aracem, widely cultivated 
in tropical and subtropical countries for their 
edible starchy root-stocks, of wliich the food-value 
broadly corresponds to the potato. Tliese are de- 
prived by roasting or boiling of the characteristic 
acridity of the order, which, indeed, some of them 
possess in a comparatively small degree. They are 
sometimes included under the name Yam, but are 
totally different from the true Yam (q.v.). The 
names more strictly belong to Colocasia antiqnornm, 
a stemless plant with ovate leaves, and flowere 
inclosed in a cylindrical erect spathe. This is a 
native of India, but was early introduced to Egypt 
and the Mediterranean countries, whence it has 
now passed even to America. C. csculcnta, C. 
maerorhizu, or Tara (q.v.), and C. Himalcnsis are 
also of economic importance in different parts of 
the world, and many species of these and allied 
genera are to be seen in European hothouses, 
where their handsome foliage has gained them 
an important place. 

CoccolitllS are small saucer-like discs found 
abundantly in the Atlantic ooze, probably uni- 
cellular algre. They are sometimes called coceoUte, 
a word also used to denote a gi eenish kind of Augite 
(q.v.). 

CoccoloBa. See Seaside Grape. 

Cocconiilia, or Cocujiiglia (Primus cocco- 
milia), a species of plum, a native of Calabria, 
and of which the bark — particularly of the root — 
is used in that countiy for the cure of intermittent 
fevers. 

Coccos'feilS, a genus of fossil placoganoid 
fishes, pertaining chiefly to the Devonian and Old 
Red Sandstone system, but met with also in Silu- 
rian strata. The head was protected by a gieat 
shield covered with tubercles. Besides this hony 
cuirass there was also a ventral shield, but the rest 
of the body was naked. The mouth was furnished 
with small teeth. 

Coc'cillus In'diciis (Hal. coccola, ‘a berrj-’) 
is the fruit of the Anomirta panicidata, a climbing 
shrab found in the eastern parts of India, and in 
the Malayan Archipelago. It was introduced into 
Britain in the 16th centurj- for the purpose of 
stupefying fish so that they might he caught 
by hand. It acts as an acrid narcotic poison, and 
when thebeniesare thrown into a stream it quickly 
poisons any fish in the neighbourhood.^ It contains 
a crj'stalline principle called picrotoxine, which is 
verj' poisonous. It has often been asserted that as 
cocculus indicus imparts to beer a bitter taste, .and 
at the same time a fullness and apparent richness, 
it is largely used in the manufacture of that bever- 
a"e. As its effects .are very deleterious, considerable 
attention was directed to the point, bnt no evidence 
is as yet forthcoming to substantiate the statement. 

In 1876 the report of the Laboratory Department I 
of the Inl.and Revenue stated that in no case were 
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the officers of the department able' to detect it 
either on tlie brewer’s premises or in the beer itself. 
Of the large quantity imported into England, 
nearly the whole is re-exported to the Continent. 



Cooculus Indicus : 

«, branch -with leaves; b, panicle of female inflorescence; c, a 
female flower ; d, the .same with sepals removed ; e, male flower; 
/, fniit. (From Bently & Trimen.) 

In Eus.sia and elsewhere it is a popular remedy 
for tapeworm, lice, &c. ; but when applied to the 
scalp it is not unattended with danger, as several 
deaths have occurred from its use. 

Coccns, a genus of insects in the order Hemip- 
tera, and type of a family (Coccidte), including 
many forms very injurious to plants, and a few 
others which have come to be of use to man. For 
the latter, see Cochineal, Lao, JIaKna, IVax. 
As general characteiistics may be noted the beaded 
feelers, the general absence of wings in the female, 
the degeneration of suctorial proboscis and posterior 
wings in the males, and the peculiar history of both 
sexes. The young forms are somewhat tortoise- 
like, and run about on plants with some activity. 
The adult females attach themselves by their pro- 
boscis to a juicy part of the plant, and surrender 
themselves to feeding and maternity. They often 
become berry -like, plump, much resembling excres- 
cences, or else very flat and scale-like. In the latter 
fonn tliey are often called scale-insects. The body 
always degenerates more or less, and after fer- 
tilisation becomes simply a case, or eventually a 
dead covering for the eggs and larva;. The young 
males also come to rest, and undergo a peculiar 
metamorphosis. From the resting larva an elegant 
male insect results, with develojied anterior, but 
degenerate or aborted posterior wings. The males 
fertilise the females, but being without suctorial 
proboscis, are probably short-lived. In fact, both 
male and female adults seem to fall victims to 
the cliaincteristics of their sex. The young shelter 
for a while under the dead female, and tlien start 
for themselves. For the important species and 
related genera, see the articles above refeiTcd to. 

Coccyx. See 'VEiiTEBnAL Colujin. 
Coccyzus. See Cuckoo. 

. .^OCllHbaillba, a central department of Bol- 
ivia, wdth ollshoots of the Eastern Cordilleras, and 
extensive plateaus. The climate is equable and 
liealthy, and though the department is compara- 
tively poor in metals, its fertile valleys render it the 
nchest ns well as the most picturesque district of 
the rejiublic. _ Agriculture and cattle-raising are the 
chief occupations ; but here, as elsewhere in Bolivia, 


trade is sadly hampered ,by the want of roads. 
Area, 26,085 sq. m. ; the population was in ISGl, 
352,392. The capital, Cochabamba (8396 feet 
above the sea), on a tributaiy of the Guapay, was 
Wnded in 1565, as Ciudad de Oropesa. It has 
some fifteen churches, a so-called university and 
high school, and an industrious population, vari- 
ouslj' estimated at from 15,000 to 40,000, with a 
trade in corn and Peruvian bark. 

Cocllili, a native state of India, politically con- 
nected with Madras, between the British district of 
Malabar and the state of Travancore, with the 
Arabian Sea on the SW. It contains 1361 sq. ni., 
and (1881) 600,278 inhabitants. Its hydrography 
is singular. The M^'estern Ghauts, which have 
here an elevation of fullv 4000 feet, intercept the 
south-west monsoon, and render the coast one of 
the most humid regions in the world during June, 
July, August, and September. As_ the space be- 
tween the mountains and the sea is almost on a 
level with the tide, the countless streams have each 
two contrasted sections — a plunging tonent and a 
sluggish river ending in a brackish estuan'. 
Furtlier, these estuaries, almost continuously 
breasted by a narrow belt of higher ground, form 
between them a backwater or lagoon of 120 miles 
in length, and of eveiy width between a few hun- 
dred yards and 10 miles, which communicates at 
only tliree points with the ocean. The forests 
produce the cocoa-nut, teak, red cedar, and many 
other woods, while the low country produces dregs, 
dyes, and gums. The great mass of the population 
(430,000) are Hindus, but there are also 34,000 
Mohammedans and 138,000 Christians (of the 
S.’i'rian and Roman confessions), and 1250 Jews. 
The capital is Ernakolam (pop. 14,000). Coclijn 
formed a treaty with the East India Company in 
1798. 

Cochin, once the capital of the principality 
above described, but now a seaport of the district 
of Malabar, in the presidency of Madras, stands on 
the south side of the principal channel between the 
open ocean and the backwater mentioned in tlie 
preceding article. In spite of the bar, Cochin is 
next to Bombay on this coast for shipbuilding 
and maritime commerce, the annual exports reach- 
ing a value of £700,000. Here the Portuguese 
erected their first fort in India in 1503. They 
were supplanted by the Dutch in 1663 ; and in 
1796 Cochin was captured by the British. Pop. 
(1881) 15,698, of whom 8360 were Christians, 4383 
Hindus, and 2942 Mohammedans. Half a muc 
south is a town of the same name, in the native 
state of Cochin (pop. 13,775). 

Cochin-China is a u.sual name for Annani 
(q.v.), but is specifically used also for French 
Cochin-China or liido-Chine, a colonial possession 
of France, occupying the south extremity of the 
Indo-Cliina peninsula, from 8° to 11° 30' N. lat., 
and from 104° 26' to 107° 30' E. long., bounded 
N. by Cambodia and Annam ; area, 23,400 sq. 
m. Through nearly its whole extent Cochin- 
China is low- and almost flat. 'To the north 
and east, however, the ground rises into tho 
hills of Cape St Jacques, Ba-ria, and Biemhoa, 
and the mountain of Dienba. Cochin-China 
is watered in the west by two branches of tlie 
JIekhong(q.v.), the Han-giang and the Tien-giang, 
which folloiv a nearly parallel couree for about 
120 miles. In the east the Dong-nai_ River 
flows from north-east to south-west, recomn" the 
SaTgon River from the north-west. The Little 
VaTco flows parallel to and south of the Saigon 
River. These rivei-s are all connected with one 
another by the innumerable arroyos and canals 
which intersect Cochin-China in all _ directions. 
Tlie climate alternates between the rainj' season, 
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from April to October, when it rains almost every 
day, and the diy, from October to April, when no 
rain falls. The temperature rises in the diy season 
to 95° F. by day and 62° by night, and in the wet 
season varies between 68° and 86°. Of all hot 
climates that of Cochin-China shows perhaps the 
least considerable variations. The climate is 
trying, but its insalubrity has been much ex- 
aggerated. The soil, mostly alluvial, is exceed- 
ingly fertile, producing the best rice in the world. 
Sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, arachis, mulberry, 
indi"o, maize, tea, betel, hemp, are raised on a 
small scale ; and coffee, cacao, and vanilla have 
also been introduced. The province of Bien-hoa 
and the north of Sa'mon do not yield to the finest 
lands of India in the luxuriance of their vegetation 
and the beauty and variety of their fauna. The 
province of Vinhlong owes its Annamite name of 
vu6ng (‘garden’) to the abundance, variety, and 
exquisite taste of its fraits. 

The population in 1885 amounted to 1,792,933. 
Of these, 2022 are Europeans, 1,500,000 Anna- 
mites, 105,463 Camhojans, 8000 savages (Mo'is, 
Chams, &c.), 50,526 Chinese, 3373 Malays. The 
total exports of rice in 1887 amounted to the 
value of £1,610,813. The number of vessels clear- 
ing out of Saigon in 1887, exclusive of the mail- 
boats, was 374, of 438,719 tons, over a half of the 
entire tonnage being British. A railway of 44 
•miles between Saigon and Mytho has been in 
operation since 1885, while Saigon and Cholon 
are also united by a steam-tramwiu’. In 1885 
the lines of telegraph wire in Cochin-China 
measured 1366 miles ; and Cape St Jacques is 
joined by telegraph to Singapore, Tonkin, and 
Hong-kong. Tliough not yet paying its expenses, 
the colony of Cochin-China has improved financi- 
ally, and with the development of its resources its 
ultimate profit to France is considered assured. 
For an account of the natives and histoi-y, see 
Annam ; for a map, Bukjia ; and for fowls. 
Poultry. 

€oclliueal« a dyestuff employed in dyeing 
scarlet and crimson, and in the preparation of the 
piginents Carmine and Lake (q.v.). 

Cochineal consists simply of the bodies of the 
females of a species of Coccus (q.v.), called C. cacti, 
because it feeds upon plants of the Cactus family. 



particularly on one, therefore designated the coch- 
ineal plant, but known in Dlexico as the Nopal 
(Opuntia coccincUifcra), figured in the article 


CACTE.(E. This plant is nearly allied to the 
prickly pear, and assumes a somewhat tree-like 
form. The insect as well as the cactus are natives 
of IMexico and other wami parts of America, but 
they are now cultivated chiefly in Guatemala. 
This cultivation was carried on by the Mexicans 
long before the countiy was known to Europeans. 
The insect is not uncommon on wild cacti in Texas 
and Florida. Both plant and insect have been suc- 
cessfully introduced into the Canary Islands, Algeria, 
Java, and Australia. But the attempt to produce 
cochineal in India has been practically a failure. 

The cochineal insect is a small creature, a pound 
of cochineal being calculated to contain 70,000 in a 
dried state. The male is of a deep-red colour, and 
has white wings. The female, which is wingless, 
is of a deep-brown colour, covered with a white 
waxy powder ; flat beneath, convex above. 

In some parts of Guatemala large plantations of 
Nopal exist for the cultivation of the C. cacti. 
Before the rainy season commences, branches of 
this cactus plant covered with these insects are cut 
off and stored in buildings to protect them from the 
weather. When the wet season is over, four or five 
months afterwards (October), the plantations are 
again stocked from these supplies. Little ‘ nests ’ 
of some vegetable fibre, each containing about a 
dozen females, are placed on the spines of the cacti. 
The eggs are soon deposited, and when the young 
females are developed, they spread over the plants, 
attaching themselves to the leaves, and looking 
more like vegetable excrescences than insects. They 
become covered with a cottony substance. The 
first crop of pregnant females, only these being 
valuable for cochineal, is gathered in December, 
and several more crops are obtained till the follow- 
ing Maj’. 

In the Canary Islands the insects are reared in 
\vinter and put out on the cactus leaves from May 
to July. Small gauze bags containing pregnant 
females are hung on the cactus plants, from which 
the young when developed spread over the leaves. 
In August and September, just before the females 
are ready to deposit their eggs, they are collected 
in trays, and those gathered in one daj' are placed 
in the evening in an oven heated to 150° F. They 
are afterwards more thoroughly dried in the .sun. 
Hot iron and boiling water are also used in killing 
the insects. According to the way the insect is 
killed and dried, the cochineal is known in com- 
merce as silver or black; an inferior kind being 
sometimes called foxy. The colouring principle 
of cochineal is called cochinealin or camiinic acid, 
and the insects scarcelj'" yield more than 10 per 
cent, of pure dye, although the amount is generally 
supposed to be much greater. Carmine has also 
been demonstrated in other kinds of coccus and in 
aphides. 

The cochineal industry has .suffered veiy much 
through the introduction of aniline dyes. To see 
to what extent this is the case, it need only bo 
stated that the amount of cochineal exported from 
the Canarj’ Islands, where it is produced in by far 
the largest quantity, amounted in 1869 to 6,310,600 
lb., which was valued at £842,921, while in 1886 
the total export from these islands only reached 
1,449,968 lb., valued at £78,521. The price of it 
fell between 1880 and 1888 from two shillings to 
about one shilling per lb. 

Coclilcai See Ear. 

Cocliliiaria. See Scurvy Grass. 

Cocliraiic, Lord. See Dumdosald. 

Cockade (Fr. cocardc, or coqiiardc), an orna- 
ment or knot of ribbon or rosette of leather, worn 
either as a mUita^- or naval decoration, or as the 
Badge of a political party. Cockades made of 
ribbons of the national colours were worn by 
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soldiers during the wars of tlie 18th century, the 
wliite and red being united in the combined army 
of France and Spain. In 1767 an authoritative 
regulation was issued that every French soldier 
should wear a cockade of white stuff ; and in 1782 
cockades were prohibited to all hut soldiers. From 
this time till tlie Revolution the cockade was an 
exclusively military badge; and, both in France 
and England, ‘ to mount the cockade ’ was synony- 
mous with becoming a soldier. After the Revolu- 
tion, the tricolor ribbon took the place of the white 
cockade. 

In England, after the expulsion of the Stuart 
family, the wliite cockade became the distinctive 
mark of the adherents of the exiled house, in opposi- 
tion to the orange of Nassau and the black of Han- 
over ; it is a favourite theme in Jacobite songs. 
The black cockade, to be seen on the hats of officers’ 
servants, was unknown in Britain till the accession 
of the House of Hanover, and was then introduced 
by George I. from his German dominions. It seems 
to be understood that the right to use it belongs 
not only to naval and militaiy officer's, but also to 
the holders of some offices of dignity under the 
crown, including privy-councillors, officers of state, 
supreme judges, ikc., and some would e.xtend it to 
deputy-lieutenants. The privilege is one of which 
the law takes no cognisance. See Badge. 

Cockatoo, a popular name for several genera 
and species of paiTots (Psittaci), which may be 
associated in a family of Cacatuidre or Plissolo- 
phinm. Some of them are well known as decora- 
tive birds. The general characteristics are the 
tuft on the head, the strong high beak with a 
notch behind the point, the frequently bright 
colours of the plumage, the long wings, the 
loqjiaoious habit. The cockatoos inliabit Aus- 
tr^ia, Tasmania, New Guinea, and the Indian 
Archipelago. _ The word which the birds seem to 
say, and which is curiously represented by the 
English cockatoo, is said to be olalayan for ‘ old 
father,’ and to have been tauglit to tlie birds by 
their cajitoi-s. Of tlie genus Plissolophus, fifteen 
Australian and Malayan species are Known — e.g. 
FI. sanguineus, Pi. molhtcccnsis, PL cristatus. The 
great palm cockatoo (Microglossus aterrhmis) is 
the strongest of the parrot tribe, and measures 
about two feet in length; its colour is mostly 
black ; its special home is New Guinea. The crest- 
less Nasitema, the smallest of all the parrots, 
also inhabits New Guinea. The black cockatoos 
( Cahjptorhynchiis) form another important genus 
in Australia. The cockatoos feed mainly on fruits 
and seeds, but do not disdain insect larvm. 

Cockatrice, a fabulous monster, often con- 
founded with the Basilisk (q.v.), and regarded as 
possessing similar deadly powere. To the charms 
of the basilisk it added a dragon’s tail, armed with 
a sting ; and it shared also its power 

jw 1 of destroying by a glance, so often 

referred to in Shakespeare and other 
A I '"’riters. In medieval art the 
\ / cockatrice is an emblem of sin gener- 

\ j ally, and the special attribute of St 

Vitus. The name occure in the 
English authorised version of the 
Old Testament, where the original 
Cockatrice: Hebrew word means evidently 
in ncraiaty. ‘venomous serpent.’ In Heraldry 
, the cockatrice is represented as a 

winged monster having the head, bodv, and feet of 
a cock, the tongue barbed, and the tail of a dragon. 
Cockajiie. See Cockney. 

Alexandek, judge, was bom 
Becember 1802, studied at Cambridge, was 
called to the bar in 182!), and soon became distin- 
guished as a pleader before parliamentarj' com- 


mittees. In 1847 he became member of parliament 
for Southampton in the Liberal interest, became 
Solicitor-general and was knighted in 1850, was 
made Chief-justice of the Common Pleas in 1856, 
and Lord Chief-justice in 1859. He was prosecutor 
in the Palmer case : and among the many famous 
trials over which he presided were the 'Wainwright 
case and Tichborne case. He represented Britain 
at the Geneva arbitration in the Alabama case. 
He died 20th November 1880. 

Cockbnrii, Alison, poetess, was bom 8th 
October 1713, tbe daughter of Robert Rutherford, 
laird of Fairnilee, Selkirkshire. In 1731 she married 
Patrick Cockbum, advocate, and in 1753 was left a 
widow, with an only son, who predeceased her in 
1780. She died 23d January 1795, having for sixty 
years and more been a queen of Edinburgh society": 
in pereon she was not unlike Queen Elizabeth. Of 
her lyrics the best kno'\™ is the exquisite veraion of 
The Flcnvcrs of the Forest ( ‘ I’ve seen the smiling of 
Fortune beguiling’), commemorating a wave of 
calamity that swept over Ettrick Forest, and first 
printed in 1765. Mrs Cockbum in 1777 discerned 
in Walter Scott ‘ the most extraordinary genius 
of a boy ; ’ in 1786 she made Bui'ns’s acquaintance. 
See Songstresses of Scotland (vol. i. 1871), and 
Craig-Brown’s History of Selkirkshire (1886). 

Cockbum, Henry, Scottish judge, was bom 
26tli October 1779, perhaps at Cockpen, but more- 
probably in the Parliament Close of old Edinburgh. 
He entered the High School in 1787, and tlie 
university in 1793, ‘ being kept,’ in his own words, 
‘nine year's at two dead languages wlrich we did 
not learn.’ Dugald Stewart’s lectures, then, ‘were 
like the opening of the heavens,’ they ‘changed 
one’s whole nature; ’ and through a debating club 
he becanre tlie companion of Jeffrey, Horner, and 
Brougham, from whom he imbibed Whig oniniqns, 
greatly’ to the annoyance of the liereditaiy’ Toryis|u 
of his family’. He was called to the Scottish bar in 
1800 ; and m 1807 his uncle, the all-powerful Lord 
Melville, gave him an advocate-deputeship— a non- 
political post, from which, on political grounds, he 
‘ had the honour of being dismissed ’ in 1810. lie 
rose, however, to share with Jeffrey’ the leadership 
of the bar, and with Jeffrey’ was counsel for three 
prisonei-s accused of sedition (1817-19). His 
powers were better adapted for success ivith a 
popular than with a professional tribunal. Simple, 
clear, and impressive, at times pathetic, liumoious 
at times, and, wlien he pleased, eloquent, hut 
always unaffected, always Scotch, lie would urge 
his case with an earnestness and candour that was 
all but irresistible. A zealous supporter by pen as 
well as by tongue of parliamentary reform, he 
became Solicitor-general for Scotland under the 
Grey’ ministry’ in 1830 ; had the chief hand in draft- 
ing the Scottish Reform Bill ; was elected Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University (1831) ; in 1834 was 
made, as Lord Cockbum, a judge of the Court of 
Session ; and three y’ears later a lord of justiciary. 
He died, 26th Apnl 1854, at Bonally’ Tower, his 
heautiful home by’ the base of the Pentlands since 
Jiis marriage in 1811, and was buried near Jeffrey 
in the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh. 

Basides five or six pamphlets, and_ as many 
articles in the Edinburgh llcview, dealing mostly 
with legal and parliamentary reform, Cockbui'n 
was author of an admirable Life of Jeffrey (1852), 
and of four posthumous works — Memorials of Jus 
Time (1856), Journal, 1S31-U (2 vols. 18/4), 
Circuit Journeys (1888), and Examination V 
Trials for Sedition in Scotland (2 vols. 1888). 
The firet three of these form a kind of autobio- 
graphy’, into which are woven characteristic anec- 
I notes of old-world Scottish life, and 
I sketches of the men who composed the bnlhant 
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circle of Eclinliurgli society in the Jiret four decades 
of the 19th century. Withal they illustrate his 
love of nature and veneration for antiquity. 

Cockchafer (Mclolontha vulgaris), a common 
beetle of the Lamellicorn section, too well known 
in Europe for its voracious destruction of both 
cr.ops and foliage. It is a comparatively large 
beetle, about an inch in lengtli ; generally of a 
reddish-brown colour; with fine hairs, scanty on 
the wing covers, but thick on the breast ; and with 
the expanded ends of its feelera divided in the 
leaflet-like manner characteristic of Lamellicorns. 
In Scotland they are less abundant than in England. 

The males appear first, usually in the month of 
May, and am soon joined by their partners. They 
fly with a whirring noise, and being hungry as 
well as active, do great damage to many of our 
common trees. After some weeks of flight, the 
females heavy with eggs deposit these in the 
ground and thereafter die. In a month or so the 
larvffi develop, but do not attain winged life for 













Cockchafer (Mclolontha vulgaris) : 
a, full-grown larva ; b, pupa ; c, perfect insect. 

four years. Meanwhile they are anything but 
idle, are in fact most voracious, and do great 
damage to crops and herbage. In some yeais when 
the conditions are unhappily favourable, they 
commit ravages estimated in millions. In the 
fourth year of larval life the young beetles bury 
tliemseives, and fall for two months into the usual 
quiescence of the pupa stage. The liberated insect 
works its way to the surface, and takes its flight 
in the spring of the fifth year. In wpm seasons 
and regions the period of larval life may be 
shortened. The adults do most of their dis.astrous 
work in the twilight. The only riddance seems to 
be the exposure of the larvm by harrowing, and the 
destruction of young and old by every possible 
means. Kooks and other birds, insectivoroiis 
animals, and other beetles help to reduce their 
numbers. They have oftener been plagues on the 
Continent tlian in Britain, but in 1574 tlieir corpses 
ar e said to have clogged mill-wheels on the Sever n, 
and in 16S8 they clung like swarming bees on the 
trees and hedges in Galway. Mclolontha, hippo- 
castani is another very destructive European 
species. The May' bug of the United States 
[Lachnosterna qnercina) is an allied form of similar 
habits. 

Cocker. See Spaniel. 

Cocker, Edward, schoolmaster and author, 
w.as born in 1631, and died in London in 1675. 
His book on arithmetic was the first English 
work of the kind really adapted to commercial 
life, and became so widelv known that the 
125 


: name of Cocker is as indissolubly associated 
with accuracy in figures as that of Murray with 
the niles of grammar. He attained considerable 
success as a teacher of arithmetic and writing in 
London, and is mentioned repeatedly in Pepys’s 
Diarg, who qualifies him as ‘very ingenious 
; and well read in all our English poets.’ Cocker 
, published over thirty works on writing or 
arithmetic, but the famous book so often reprinted. 
Cocker’s Arithmctich, was posthumous, being dated 
1678, and edited by John Hawkins. He Morgan 
has contended, apparently on insutticient grounds, 
that this book, which passed through 112 editions, 
was not really Cocker’s work at all. Among other 
works published under his name are an English 
dictionaiy, and the Muses’ Spring Garden, uhich 
contains some quaint verses of his own composi- 
tion. 

Cockcrill, John, manufacturer, born in Lanca- 
shire in 1790, was the son of William Cockerill 
(1759-1832), an inventor and machinist who in 
1807 settled at Liege in Belgium. John, with an 
elder brother, succeeded to their father’s business 
in 1812, established a woollen factory in Berlin in 
1815, and in 1817 founded the famous works at 
Seraing (q.v.). He died at Warsaw, 19th June 
1840 ; m 1867 his remains were brought to Seraing, 
where his statue was erected in 1871. 

Cockcnnontli, a town of Cumberland, 25 
miles SW. of Carlisle, and 12 NW. of Keswick. 
It is pleasantly situated in an agricultural district, 
and has a walk a mile long beside the Derwent. A 
ruined castle, founded towards the close of the 11th 
centuiy, crowns a bold height on the left bank of 
the Cocker, near its influx to the Derwent. It 
became Mary Stuart’s prison in 1568, and in 1648 
was dismantled by the parliamentarians. Near 
Cockermouth is a tumulus, Toot’s Hill ; and at 
Pap Castle are remains of a Koman camp. Words- 
worth was bom here in an old-fashioned house, 
still standing. Pop. (1881)5354. Till 1867 Cocker- 
mouth returned two members to parliament; till 
1885 (when it was incoiqjorated in the county), 
one. 

Cock-fighting was common among both the 
Greeks and the Romans, as to-day it is common in 
India, the Malays countries, and Spanish America. 
In England it flourished for fully' six centuries, 
the cockjiit at Whitehall having been erected 
and patronised by' roy'alty. In 1709 a German 
visitor to London describes the Gray’s Inn cock- 
pit as ‘round like a tower, and inside just like 
a theatrum anatomicum, the benches rising all 
round;’ with the scene at a cock-fight Hogarth 
has made us familiar. Cock-fighting was prohibited 
in 1365, in 1654, and in 1849 ; but it is still some- 
times practised in spite of prohibition. Newspaper 
readers are familisir with paragraphs on cock-fights 
internipted by the police, and fines are from time 
to time inflicted. 

The favourite breed of fighting-cocks Is the 
game-fowl (see Poultry), and very large sriiris 
have been given for chicks. Mncli_ art is dis- 
played in the training of cocks, and in trimming 
anti preparing the cock for the combat ; the 
fastening on of the spurs is a matter of consider- 
able e.xjrerience. Young cocks are called stags; 
two years is the best age. In fighting a match, 

•a certain number of cocks to be shown on either 
side is agreed upon, and tire day before the match 
the cocks are shown, weighed with the greatest 
nicety, and matched according to their weights. 
Their marks are all also carefully set down to 
prevent trickery. The cocks within an ounce of 
each other in weight are said to ‘fall r'n,’ and are 
matched. Those which do not fall in are matched 
to fight what are called ‘bgcs.’ Tho.se which do 
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Jail in come into the main. The main is foxiglit 
for a stake upon each battle, and so much for the 
main, or the "winner of the most battles ^in the 
main ; while the bj-es liave nothing to do with the 
main, and are usuallj' fought for smaller sums. A 
middling size is considered the best, and from 3 lb. 
•C oz. to 4 lb. 8 oz. is the medium. Cocks some- 
times fight in silver spure, but more often in steel. 
In a Welsh main the cocks fight until only one 
is left alive. By the Act of 1849, a penalty of £5 
may be levied on any peison keeping fighting- 
cocks, letting a cockpit, or otherwise connecting 
himself with cock-fighting, for every day that he 
shall so act. 

Strange to say, cock-fighting was a specially 
sanctioned annual sport of public schools, the 
schoolmaster receiving a regular tax from the 
boys on the occasion, umich was on Shrove Tuesday. 
It was so in the days of Henry II. ; and in his 
Scholcmaster (1510) Roger Ascham announced his 
intention, never fulfilled, of writing a ‘Book of 
the Cock-pitte,’ as ‘a kinde of pastime fitte for a 
gentleman.’ As late as 1790 the income of the 
schoolmaster of Applecross in Ross-shire was 
foiTuallv said to be composed of salary, fees, and 
cock jigiit dues. And Hugh Miller, in My Schools 
and Schoolmasters, gives an account of the yearlj' 
cock-fights in the grammar-school of Cromarty 
about 1812. The yet more barbarous custom of 
throwing sticks at cocks fastened to stakes, was 
also long practised at Shrove-tide. The slang cock- 
shy is a suiwival. 

Cockic-lcekic is in Scotland a kind of soup 
made of a fowl boiled with leeks. 

Cock Lane Ghosk In the year 1762 
London was thrown into a state of extraordinary 
excitement by the reported existence of a ghost in 
the house of one Mr Pai-sons, in Cook Lane, Smith- 
field. Strange and unaccountable noises were 
heard in the house, and a luminous lady, bearing 
a strong resemblance to one who, under the name 
of Mrs Kemt, had once resided in the house, but 
who had died two years before, was said to have 
been seen. Dark suspicions as to Mr Kemt having 
poisoned the lady were immediately aroused, and 
were confirmed by the ghost, who, on being in- 
terrogated, answered, after the fashion of the 
spirits of our own day, by Imocking. Crowds were 
attracted to the house to hear the ghost, and the 
great majority became believere. At length a plan 
WM formed by a few sceptics to ascertain the real 
origin of the noises. Paraon’s daughter, a girl 
eleven yeare of age, from whom they supposed the 
sounds to proceed, was taken to another house by 
herself, and threatened with the imprisonment 
of her father in Newgate if she did not renew 
the rappings that evening, the noises having 
for some time been discontinued. She was dis- 
covered to liave taken a board with her into bed, 
and when the noises took place, no doubt was 
entertained that they had all along been produced 
by similar methods. A prosecution was then 
raised by hir Kemt, and Parsons was condemned 
to stand thrice on the pillort^'for imposture and 
defamation. Among those who visited the house 
was Dr J ohnson, but it is not tnie that, uith all 
his natural bent to easy belief in tbe supernatural, 
he was one of the dupes of this miserable impos- 
Churchill’s gross caricature of Pomposo’s 
credulity iu his tiresome poem of over four thousand 
lines. The Ghost, was mere false and malicious 
slander, and deserved the same papnent tliat the 
burly Johnson promised to give Poote upon his 
if he persisted in his intention to take 
him on in the same way. 

Cockle ( Cardium), a large and typical genus of 
bivalve molluscs (Lamellibranchs); The thick. 


ribbed, heart-shaped, equal-valved shell, and the 
large knee-bent ‘ foot ’ are characteristics well 
known to every one. The shell is closed by two 
muscles ; the hinge has large teeth ; there are two 
j minute respiratory siphons. About two hundred 
living species are knouTi, and have a veiy wide 
distribution, though most abundant in the tropical 
seas. They live freely and gremriousl}', generally 
buried in the mud or sand. The foot is used for 
buiTOuing, but by it the cockle can also jump a 
few inches. 0. eatde is veiy largelj' eaten, and is 
often sold in great quantities on tlie streets of 
British towns. The fossil fonns are veiy numer- 
ous, and increase from the Silurian onwarcls. (For 
figure and ptiTicture, see Bivalves.) 

Cockle, or CoKN-COCKLE {Githago—Agros- 
temma — scgcUtm), of which one' species, a carj'o- 
phyllaceous annual weed, is . common amongst 
crops of gi'ain, is a native of Europe or the ivest 
of Asia, hut is now found in cereal crops in 
almost all parts of the world. Its tall graceful 
habit, and large lUac-piirple flowei-s, make it one 
of the most beautiful of corn-weeds ; its seeds are, 
however, unwholesome, especially to fowls and 
domestic animals, and thus the iindesirableness of 
its presence in crops is increased. A special sieve is 
employed for their removal in bad cases in Ger- 
many. It is an annual plant, clothed with very 
long* hair ; with large, solitary, terminal lilac 
flowera. The root, stem, leaves, and seed weie 
formerly used in medicine ; the seed is still some- 
times sold in Germany under the name of Black 
Cumin (Schwartzklimmel). The coni-cockle_ is a 
veiy troublesome weed in some parts of Britain, 
ami is rare and almost unknown in othere. 

Cockney, a familiar name for a Londoner, the 
earlier meaning of which was a foolish, efleminate 
person, or a spoilt child. The original meaning is 
very obscure, but in Chaucer cokenay (a trisyllabic 
word) had much the same meaning as this. _ Pro- 
fessor Skeat points out its obscurity of meaningjn 
two famous passages in Piers Plowman (x. 207), 
and in the last stanza of the ‘ Tournament of 
Tottenham ’ in Percy’s Ecligttes. The word ocems 
twice in Shakespeare (Twelfth Night, W. i. 15; 
and Lear, II. iv. 123), and there with the nieanin", 
according to Schmidt, of a person who knows only 
the life and mannere of the tomi, and is conse- 
quently well acquainted with affected phrases, but 
a stranger to what eveiy child else knows. The 
French Pays dc Cocagne, with wliich the word is 
usually connected, denotes a Utopia — an imaginary’ 
land of luxurious abundance without labour. The 
true origin of the word cockney is extremely ob- 
scure. The best explanation offered seems to be 
tliat of M’^edgwood, approved by Skeat m ln“ 
‘ Errata and Addenda,’ wliich connects it with the 
French coquin, ‘a rogue itself, according to Littrc 
and Sclieler, derived through a Low Latin coqiiinvs 
from Latin coqints, ‘ a cook ’ or ‘ kitchen-sculhon. 
Diez, however, notes that the word cogiiin occurs 
in none other of tlie Romance tongues, and con- 
jectures a connection with the old Nome kok, ‘ the 
throat.’ The "Welsh and Gaelic ivords that have 
been supposed by some to be cognate with cockney 
may safely be disregarded. 

Cock of tlic Plains. See GnousE. 

Cock of the Rock (Pnpicola), a genu? n' 
South American Passerine birds in the famili oj 
Cotingidm or Chatterers, beside the Cotingas (m'-) 
and Pompadours, the Umbrella-bird (Cephalop- 
terns), and the , Bell-bird (Chasmarhj'nchus). Jne 
bill is high and strong, the tail short and straigljL 
the sole naked, the feet are strong and stout, inc 
male is remarkable for a lofty, laterally' compre^set 
crest. In the best-known species (Ji. crocca), iron 
Guiana and the north-east of Biazil, the male i- 
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predomiricantly orange-red in colour, with a dark 
purple-red crest, and decidedly larger than the 
sober brown female. It is about ithe size of a 
common pigeon. 

Cock of the Woods. See Capercailzie. 

Cockpit, in a ship of war, is the name still 
given to tlie compartment in the lower part of the 
ship where the wounded are attended to during 
action. The surgery and dispensary which contains 
the medicine chests for the ship’s company adjoin 
the cockpit. 

Cocki’oacli (Blatta or " ' ’ ' ' ’ • : 

genus of insects,, type of . . 

within the important order Orthoptera, which 
likewise includes locusts, grasshoppei-s, crickets, 
leaf-insects, earwigs, &c. Thougli often spoken 
of as beetles, cockroaches have in no sense direct 
connection with that order. Familiar enough 
as pests, cockroaches require no minute descrip- 
tion. The antennaj longer than the body — 
i.e. over an inch, the bent down head (half- 
hidden by the large first thoracic plate), the Ion" 
spiny legs compressed terminally, the flat broad 
segmented abdomen, the cigar-shaped anal append- 
ages (which are supposed by some to represent 
a pair of rudimentary abdominal legs), are among 
the more striking external features. The two 
adult se.xes in the common cockroach are readily ' 
distinguished, since the female has a somewhat 
broader abdomen, and only slight traces of wings. 
In the male, the anterior wings form stiff opaque 
wing-covers [tegmina), while tiie posterior pair are 
membraneous, really wing-like, and folded longi- 
tudinally; in the female, the tegmina are very 
small, and the posterior wings only suggested by 
marks. Certain cockroaches, however, are wing- 
less in both sexes. There are complex copnlatory 
and egg-laying structures in the respective sexes. 


antennoe. ■ Their mouth organs (tliree paire of 
jaws) are vei-y typical, and well adapted for biting. 
The juices of tlie mouth leave a disgusting smdl 
on the objects over wliich the insects pass. They 
are nocturnal in habit, most abundant in wann 
countries, fond of sheltering in houses, and notori- 
ously a pest to bakers and millei-s. To get rid of 



Common Cockroach : 
a, female ; l», male. 

The essential male organs atrophy in the adult 
males. The eggs are surrounded by a peculiar 
hal'd capsule, which tlie female can'ies about for a 
long time, but eventually attaches by .a glutinous 
secretion to some suitable sheltering object. Tliis 
cocoon, in the common .species, usually contains 
sixteen eggs, one from each of the ovarian tube.s. 
Like other true Orthoptera, the cockro.aches have 
no marked metamorpliosis in their life-hi.story. 
The larval, when developed, appear to soften the 
edges of a side slit in the inclosing capsule, and 
emerge througli this into active life. They pass 
through no fasting quiescent state, apd when 
hat died, difi'er from the adults only in minor 
quantitative details. They are .said to moult seven 
times before becoming quite adult in the fifth year 
of their life. 

Cockroaches are voracious insects, devouring both 
anim.al and vegetable substances, which they seek 
out by aid of their alnio.st certainly olfactory 


oasin, oaiceu wirn treacle, and led up to by a piece 
of wood which cannot be regained from the bottom. 
The coninionest species in Britain (PcrMancta 
orientalis ) is said to have been brought to Purope 
from Asia within the last two hundred yearn; 
P. americana has found its way hither in bales, 
&C. from America. The German cockroach (Blatta 
or' Phyllodromiu germanica) is a troublesome, 
widely distributed form, which appeal's, however, to 
go to the wall before our common pest. Anotlier 
form (Blatta or Ectohia lapponica) of smaller size, 
which occurs commonly in the woods of north and 
central Europe, is specially important in Lapland, 
where it sometimes does great injury by devouring 
the winter stores of salted fish. Tlie largest fonn 
known is a native of South America and the West 
Indies, which measures about 3 inches in length, 
and makes a loud drumming noise. The cock- 
roach is an ancient insect, having been actually 
found in Silurian strata. As a tolerably evolved, 
and yet not too highly specialised tj’pe, the cock- 
roach forms a very convenient type for the anatom- 
ical study of insects. See Miall and Denny, The, 
Cockroach: an Introdvction to Entomology (1886). 

Cockscoillk (Cclosia cristata), an East- Indian 
annual of the order Amarantacere, familiar in con- 
servatories, often also planted out in wami borders, 
especially in the southern parts of Britain. It 
grows with an upright stem, which becomes 
flattened upwards, divides, e.xpands, and forms 
a sort of wavy crest, covered with pointed bracts, 
and bearing on its surface many very small abortive 
flowers, so crowded as often to present a rich 
velvety appearance. The coloui's are various, and 
often very brilliant. In the wild species, however, i 
the flowers are of ordinary type, and in simple I 
spikes and panicles; while in the so-called C. aurea, 
a golden variety formerly much cultivated, only a 
few flowei's of tlie base of the inflorescence are per- 
fect, the other being I'epresented only by bracts 
and scales ; while in the cockscomb proper the 
monstrosity known as Fasciatioii (q.v.) has furtlier 
taken place. 

Cock’s-foot Grass (Dactylh), a genus of 
Grasses, closely allied to Fescue (Festuca), but 
differing in habit. The Common or Bough Cock’s- 
foot Grass (D. glomcrata) is a native of both palm- 
arctic and nearctic regions, and is verj- abundant 
in Britain. It fumishes an important part of both 
natural and artificial pastures. In America_ this 
grass is called Orchard Grass, and is extensively 
cultivated. To this genus belongs also the Tussac 
Grass (q.v.). See Pasture, Grajiia-eaj. 

Gocktoii, Henry, comic novelist, was boni 
in London in 1807, and died 26th June 1853 at 
Burj^ St Edmunds, where eleven years earlier he 
had inan-ied and settled in busines.s. Unle-ss for 
their illustrations, all of hLs ten works are almo.st 
forgotten but one— Valentine Vox, the Vcntrilogm'st 
(1840). 

Cocoa, Cacao, or Coco. The different kinds 
of cocoa are prepared from the seeds of trees of the 
genus Theobroma. 

The genus Theobroma (Gr., ‘food of the gods’) 
belongs to the natural order Byttneriacea; (q.v.), 
and contains a number of species, trees of moderate 
size, witli large undivided leaves and clu-storcd 
flowers, all natives of the tropical parts of America. 
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By far the most important species of this genus is 
T. cacao, to which the name cocoa-tree is often 
exclusively appropriated. It is extensively culti- 
vated in tropical America and the West Indies, 
and its cultivation has been introduced into some 
parts of Asia and Afiica. The fniit b somewhat 
like a cucumber in shape, is 6 or 8 inches long, 



0 , branch -Kith leaves; b, fruit (partly in section). 

yellow, and red on the side next the sun; the 
rind is thick and warty, the pulp sweetish, and 
not unpleasant ; the seeds numerous, compressed, 
and not unlike almonds, with a thin, pale, reddish- 
hroivn, fragile skin or shell, covering a dark-brown, 
oily, aromatic, bitter kernel. These seeds are the 
cocoa beans of commerce ; when bmised so as to 
be reduced to small pieces, after being shelled or 
decorticated, the)' become cocoa nibs. The cocoa- 
tree produces larger seeds in cultivation than in a 
wild state. The tree attains its full vigour and 
productiveness in .seven or eight years, and gener- 
ally yields two principal crops in the year. When 
gathered, the fruit is subjected to five days’ fer- 
mentation in earthen vessels or in heaps on the 
ground, and then opened by the hand; or it is 
buried for a while in the earth till the pulp 
becomes lotten. The latter method is said to 
produce the best cocoa (earthed cococc or cacao 
terri). The seeds are then roasted. 

The average _ composition of the shelled and 
roasted bean is, in round numbers, about as follow.s. 
There is considerable variation in ditlerent samples. 

(Iljdrocarbon) Cocoa-butter 61 

(Xitrogcnous food) Gluten, albumen, So ..22 

(Ciirbo-hydratcs) Starch, gum, ic 13 

Water ; 6 

Mineral matter 31 

Indigestible woody matter (cellulose) 1.”'. 3 

Theobromine 21 

100 

This expresses a very high nutritive value, as 
will be undcretood by comparing it with the 
following, which shows the piopoirion of corre- 
sponding constituents in lean beef — a beefsteak, 
for example : 

, ■ '19 
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In order to render its large timount of nutrifiotis 


matter digestible, the nut must be prepared. The 
best mode of preparation is by cnishing and con- 
tinuous grinding under rollers until the whole is 
reduced to an impalpable paste. This, when 
dried, adheres, and fonns a hard cake. In tliis 
form it is now supplied to the navy and many mer- 
chant ships, and forms a most valuable beverage- 
food for sailois when scraped or pounded and boiled 
for a short time in water. The large amount of 
fatty matter and nitrogenous food renders it 
especially suitable for men exposed to cold and 
fatigue. It is a most valuable resen'e food for 
ti'avellers, so much of both heat-giving and llesli- 
fonning nutriment being concentrated in a given 
bulk and weight. It is thus used by Swiss and 
Tyrolese mountaineers in the fonn of edible 
chocolate. For the preparation of chocolate, see 
Chocolate. 

An infusion of the broken and roasted shells, 
which are set aside in preparing the best qualities 
of chocolate, is used in Italy, Spain, and other 
countries as a cheap substitute for coffee, and bears 
the name of miscrabile (‘poverty stricken’). The 
pulp of the fiuit is eaten in the coimtries in which 
the tree grows, and a kind of spirit is obtained 
from it b)' fermentation and distillation. 

Cocoatina, cocoa essence, concentrated cocoa, are 
names given to preparations from which some of 
the cocoa-butter lias been extracted to render the 
beverage more dmestible. These, wlien honestly 
prepared, are excellent. Another mode of prepaia- 
tion consists in adding large quantities of cooked 
farinaceous material to the ^'ound cocoa, _ niixhiw 
these when in a pasty condition, then diying and 
selling the mixture under various names— soluble 
cocoa, &c. Some of them contain but a honieo- 
jiathic proportion of actual cocoa, producing, when 
prepared by the addition of boiling water, merely 
a gmel flavoured with cocoa. Those who piefer 
such mixtures will find it economical to piepare 
their gniel or ponidge themselves, and add getinine 
cocoa to it. The writer has done this by sprinkling 
a little powdered cocoa into ordinary Scotch por- 
ridge. By using whole or ground cocoa nibs, a 
genuine cocoa beverage may be obtained, but for 
this it is necessar)' to subject the nibs to very lon^ 
boiling ; a whole" day is desirable. The full and 
peculiar flavour of the nut comes out, and much of 
the butter floats on top, while the cellulose and 
other insoluble constituents remain as sediment. ^ 

The 27ieobrom?«c or special ■ 
of cocoa resembles that of tea . 
tains a larger proportion of nitrogen, and appeal's 
to be less stimulating in its action on the iieivous 
system. Some regard it as highly nutritious. 

In South Carolina the earth-nut is roasted and 
used as a spurious cocoa ; and in Spain the root of 
the earth chestnut (Cyperus esadenta) is similarly 
used. See Adultekation. 

Cocoa-nut is the current English form of what 
was till Dr Johnson’s time spelt Coco-nut; coco, 
‘mask,’ being the Portuguese name given to the 
nut from the resemblance of its lower part_ to a 
mask. It is the well-known fniit of a species ot 
palm. Cocos nucifera, perhaps originally a native 
only of the Indian coasts and South Sea Islands, 
but now diffused over all tropical regions, geneiali)' 
succeeding best in sandy soils near the sea. It la 
always one of the firet of the larger plants to estab- 
lish itself in the low islands of the Pacific Ocean, so 
soon as there is soil enough, its nil t.s being widel) 
distributed by marine ciiiTents, while the tliicK 
husk protects' the embr)’o from injury. It has a 
cylindrical stem, about ll feet in djamoter, and 
from GO to 90 feet high, with many rings marking 
the places of foraier leaves, and bearing at its 
.summit a crown of from sixteen to twenty leaves, 
whicli geneially curve downwards, and arc from H) 
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to 15 feet in length. The short racemes hear from 
five to fifteen or more huts ; and ten or twelve of 
these racemes, in different stages, may he seen at 
once on a tree, about eightj’’ or one hundred nuts 
being its ordinary annual produce ; the best trees 
are said to produce two hundred. The tree bears 
fniit in from seven to eight yeai-s from the time of 
planting, and continues productive for seventy or 


wiHH 

Cocoa-nut Palm {Cocos nncifera); 
a, portion of young spatlie, with inclosed inflorescence; b, 
branch of spadix; c, smaller portion enlarged, sUonlug a 
• female flower below and male flower above ; d, cocoa-nut— 
E, husk out open, showing liard eudooarp, at/ opened to show 
the single see<l. 

eighty years, the fniit being gathered four or five 
times annually. This affords to the inliabitants of 
many tropical coasts and islands great part of their 
food ; it is not only eaten as it comes from the tree, 
both ripe and unripe, being filled in a young state 
with a pleasant milky fluid, but it is also prepared 
in a variety of ways. The structure of tlie fruit will 
be understood by reference to the article Palms. 

The kernel of the cocoa-nut contains more than 
70 per cent, of a fixed oil called Cocoa-nut Oil, or 
Cocoa-nut Butter, which, however, must not be 
confounded with the fixed oil of the chocolate, also 
' known as cocoa butter. The oil is itself an import- 
ant article of commerce, being much employed in 
Europe, particularly for the manufacture of stcarine 
candles; and also of a marine soap, which forms a 
lather with sea- water. In tropiem countries, and 
particularly in the East, it is much used as a lamp 
oil and as an unguent. It is also employed as an 
article of food, so long as it remains free from 
rancidity, to which, however, it is veiy liable. It 
has been recommended as a substitute for lard in 
the preparation of ointments, and in this con- 
nection its property of readily taking up a large 
qu.antity of water has given it a certain value. It 
may be used instead of cod-liver oil in consump- 
tion, for which purpose it is more palatable and 
less likely to cause nausea. It is obtained by 
pressure of the bruised kernel, or by boiling over 
a slow fire, and skimming off the oil as it floats 
on the surface. A quart, it is said, may be 
obtained from seven or. eight cocoa-nuts. It is 
liquid in the ordinarj' temperatures of tropical 
countries, but in colder climates becoine.s a white, 
solid, butter-like oil. It becomes liquid about 74° 
(23'3°C.). It can be separated by compression in 


the cold into a more liquid portion called olein, 
and a more solid part termed cocostcarin,' ov cocosin, 
which is of complex constitution, and contains at 
least six fatty acids. 

The root of the cocoa-nut palm possesses narcotic 
properties, and is sometimes chewed instead of tlie 
areca-nut. The terminal bud {Palm Cabhage) is 
esteemed a delicacy, and trees are often cut down 
for the sake of it ; the central part of the young 
stem is also succulent and eatable. — The sacchar- 
ine sap {toddy) of this, as of some other palms, is 
an esteemed beverage in tropical countries, either 
in the state in whicli it is obtained from the tree, 
or after fermentation, which takes place in a few 
hours ; and from the fermented sap {palm ivine) ' 
a spirituous liguor {arraeh) is obtained by distilla- 
tion. The juice is often also in the East Indies 
boiled down to yield sugar {jaggery). A variety of 
arrack is also distilled from the fermented milk. 

The dried leaves of the cocoa-nut palm are much 
used for thatch, and for many other purposes, as 
the making of mats, screens, baskets, &c., by 
plaiting the leaflets. The midribs of the leaves 
supply the natives of tropical coasts with oars. — 
The wood of the lower part of the well-gi-own stem 
is veiy hard, takes a bea,utiful polish, is employed 
for a gi eat variety of purposes, and is imported into 
Britain for ornamental joineiy, under the name of 
Porcupine "Wood. — The fibrous tissue of the less 
mature stems is made into cordage. A kind of 
gum is also fi-equently obtained from the stem. — By 
far the most important fibrous product of the 
cocoa-nut tree is Coir (q.v.), the fibre of the husk 
of the imperfectly ripened nut. The husk of the 
ripiened nut is used for fuel, and also, when out 
across, for polishing furniture, scrubbing floors, &'c. 

The shell of the cocoa-nut is made into cups, 
goblets, ladles, &c., and is often polished or carved. 
Within the nut there is occasionally found a small 
stony substance, of a bluish-white colour, ‘ a sort of 
vegetable bezoar,’ called in India Calappa, to which 
the Chinese ascribe gi-eat virtues. There are about 
30 species of the genus, niostl5' South American, 
of which C. hntyracea and C. coronata may be 
mentioned as specially important sources of oil and 
starch respectively. — The Double Cocoa-nut of the 
Seychelles Islands is the fimit of a totallj* different 
palm, Lodoicea Scychellarnm. See Coco de IMee. 

Cocoa-nut Beetle {Batocera ruhus), a large 
Longicorn beetle, the larval of which are veiy 
destructive in cocoa-nut plantations, eating their 
way in all directions in the stems of the younger 
trees. They are destitute of feet, large and pulp}’, 
and of repulsive aspect ; but are esteemed a luxury 
by the coolies of the East. They resemble the 
grngru ivorms of South America. 

Coco <lc Hler (also called Sea or hlahlive 
Double Cocoa-nut) is the fniit of the Lodoicea 
Scyehellarnm palm. Its double kernel has long had 
an extraordinary value over a large area in the 
East. As a sovereign antidote to poison, and long 
known only from specimens thrown up on tlie 
Maidive coasts, it was supposed to grow on a sub- 
marine tree, and had other fables attached to it. 
The tree on which it gi-ows is peculiar to some of 
the Seychelles Islands, reaches a height of 100 feet, 
and lias very large fern-like leaves. 

Cocoon, the silken sheath spun by the larvae of 
many insects in passing into the pupa or re.sting 
stage. Tlie cocoon proper is due to the secretion 
of special sninniiig glands, situated anteriorly or 
posteriorly, out larval hairs and foreign objects of 
many kinds may also be utilised. The amount of 
secretion, the arrangement of the threads, and the 
completeness of the covering varj- very widely ; iior 
is the prc.sence of anv cocoon whatever es.sential 
•to the pupa stage. The most typical and perfect 
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cocoons are those of many moths, a familiar ex- 
ample being that of the silkworm. The delicacy, 
neatness, and labour exhibited by these last silken 
robes make them as marvellous as they are tiseful. 
See Caterpillar, Chrysalis, Insect, and espe- 
cially Silkworm. 

Cocos. See Keeling Islands. 

Cocy'tns, a river of Epinis, a tributarj' of the 
Acheron, supposed to be' connected with the lower 
world. Homer makes it a branch of the Styx; 
Virgil makes tlie Acheron flow into the Cocytus. 

Cod ( Gadt(s), a genus of bony fishes in the soft- 
rayed order (Anacanthini), and type of a family 
(Gadidai) tvhich includes some valuaole food-fishes, 
sucli as Ling (Alolva), Hake or ‘Stockfish’ (Mer- 
lucius), Burbot (Lota), &c. The genus Gadus 
itself is undoubtedly the most valuable. A moder- 
atelj’ elongated body with small smooth scales, the 
three doreal and two anal fins, the distinctness of 
the tail from the fins, the position of the pelvic 
limbs on thfe throat, the toothed vomer and tooth- 
lass' psXatisff, arsa.'Xftw" kbaAUOT# m^mrfa.utdEdMC- 
tive features. The genus includes about a score of 
species, distributed in the cold and temperate seas 
or the northern part of the globe, and well known 
to be veiT abundant off Newfoundland, at the 
Lofoten Islands, and on the Dogger Bank. They 
seem to follow the hemng shoals. As part of our 
food-supply, and as sources of cod-liver oil, the 
species of Gadus are of great economic importance. 

Besides the cod proper ((?. morrima), the follow- 
ing species are well known: the Haddock (q.v., 
G. (cglejimts), the Whiting (q.v., O. mcrlangits), 
the fiib or Whitin^-pout ((?. hiscns), the Power- 
cod (6. minittus), tlie Pollack {G. pollachhts), the 
Coal-fish {G. vircns). 

The cod itself is too familiar an animal to demand 
description. It attains a length of 2 to 4 feet, 
and may weigh as much as 100 lb. The sensitive 
bavbule on the chin is tolerably long. The colour 
varies considerably. A smaller vanety (dorse) is 
sometimes distinguished— e.g. in the Baltic. The 
cod occurs between 50° and 75° N. lat. in gimt pro- 
fusion, to a depth of 120 fathoms, but is not found 
nearer the equator than 40° lat. It spawns from 
Januarj' to May, according to the climate, and it 
is only at this season that nuinbere crowd together. 
The cod is very voracious, and feeds at tlie bottom 
on crustaceans, molluscs, worms, and even on small 
fishe.s. They are very prolific, and it has been 
calculated that the roe of a large female may con- 
tain towards 9 million eggs. The productiveness 
of the gi’eat bante of Newfoundland excels that of 
all otheis, but the cod-fisheries near the coasts of 
Sweden, Iceland, and the north of Scotland are 
also important. The Dutch were engaged in the 
cod-fishery as early as the middle of riie 14th cen- 
tury, and the English resorted for this purpose to 
the coasts of Iceland about the same period. The 
French have also engaged largely in the cod-fisheiy. 
The fislierj' is always carried on bv means of lines 
and hook.s, partly bj' long-lines and partly by hand- 
lines. AVhelks and the like are used for bait. 
One man has been known to catch from 400 to 550 
fish, on the banks of Newfoundland, in ten or 
eleven hours ; and eight men to take eighty score 
m a day on the Dogger Bank. Great quantities of 
lined cod are earned from Newfoundland to the 
V est Indies, and are consumed also in the Boman 
Catholic countries of the south of Europe. The 
principal seat of the cod-liver oil industiT, in which 
other species are also utilised, is on the Norwegian 
ciiast. llie preserved ‘sound’ or swim-bladder of 
the cod is esteemed a delicacv. It is also used in 
a dried state as isinglass.* See Day’s Brilish 
J'ts/ics, awl Gunther’s Inirodiidion to the Studv of 
Fishes. •' •' 


€o(la(Ital, ‘a tail’), a passage at ^he end of a 
inusical composition, intenifed to round it off and 
give a sense of comjpleteness in form. In early 
music it consisted often of a few simple chords'; 
hut it was enlarged, by Beethoven more e.specially, 
into a feature of the greatest importance and 
diuiensions, it being one of the most characteristic 
features in the form of his symphonies ; and other 
composers have with rare exceptions followed his 
lead. See Symphony. 

Code (Lat. codex and caitdex). The primary 
meaning of the Latin word ivas the trunk or stem 
ef a tree ; afterwards it came to signify nioie 
especially ivooden tablets bound together, and 
covered ivith a coating of wax, which were used 
for uniting on. After parchment and paper were 
substituted for wood, the name code was still re- 
tained. Cicero applies it to a bill ; but it was not 
till still later, in the times of the emperore, that 
it was used to express a collection of laws. 

In its modern sense the word code may be 
tlefined as a systematic statement of the laws of 
■a cosntry (either the wheie Ja>r, or eey speehi) 
ilepartment of it) having the authority of an act 
of the legislature. In other words, it is the ex- 
pression of the law of a countiy in a systematic 
and authoritative form. This definition distin- 
guishes it, on the one hand, from a digest, which 
properly signifies a collection of the decisions and 
lilies of the common law an-anged on a methodical 
plan, and, on the other hand, fiom a consolidated 
sUitute, which is nothing more than the incoipoia- 
ticin of all the statutes relating to a particular 
lii'anch of the law into one general enactment. 
Wjiiie the digest difl'ei's from a code in so far as it 
■"’Unts the authority of a legislative enactment, 
tile consolidated statute difl'ers from it in that it 
does not deal with the unwritten or common law. 

Whether it is for the advantage of a community 
that its laws should be expressed iii the form of a 
code, is a question which has been much discussed 
uotli in Great Britain and abroad. On the (Continent 
it has been practically settled in the affirmative, 
M'liile in Great Britain and in some of the states of 
-A-Uie ■ ' state of New York) 

the keenly maintained. Two 

principal objections urged by the opponents of 
modification may be thus summarised ; ( 1 ) That 
it checks the natural gi'owth of the law and 
liiqders its free development; and (2) that, as 
laiv is progressive, there would be no finality — 
tl'at it would be necessaiy to be constantly alter- 
iug the code in order to adapt it to the new 
conditions of societj'. The answer usually made 
to the first of these objections is, that althqiigli 
lav is a flexible and progi'essive science, , it is 
ucvertheless capable of being known as it exists 
ut any given time, and if so it must be capable 
of being expressed in language. ‘ The law of a 
oountiy,’ observes Air Dudley Field, the distui- 
gwislieil American jurist, ‘maybe likened to its 
language, and to make a code of the one is like 
making a dictionary of the other.’ If tlie law is 
uot expressed in language, it must almost pcccs- 
saiily be left to the fluctuating opinions of judges 
t^ say whether a particular set of facts is in .any 
given case of leg.al effect or not. To the second ot 
the above objections the answer is ; Granted th.at a 
node cannot be made for all time, there is ncrer- 
tlieless no reason why any changes required by 
altered conditions of society should not bo_ adc- 
fiiiately met by periodical revision. A commission 
bl lawyeis might be appointed for that purpose, 
mid revision might take place, s.ay, every ten 
years. On the other liandj the_ arguments speci- 
ally urged in favour of codification .are: (1) I hut 
it Mill simplify the Law, thereby getting nil ot a 
vast mass of statutes and judicial decisions, wlioiC 
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authority has become more or less doubtful, and 
■which overload the book-shelves and waste the 
time of our la'wyera and judges; and (2) that by 
simplifying the law it will he made accessible to 
and comprehensible by ordinary citizens. 

Viewing the subject histoiically, we find that 
the Romans were the first to realise the' idea of 
codification. The compilation of the . Twelve 
Tables (q.v.) in 303 B.C. was the earliest attempt 
to codify the whole law, both public and private. 
But with the Komans the term code was confined 
in its apijlication to the collections of the laws and 
constitutions promulgated by the emperom ( the im- 
perial cdicta, rescripta, and dccrcta ), and had not the 
extensive meaning of the word in its modern sense. 

The following is an enumeration and description 
of the more celebrated codes, ancient and moclern : 

I. Ancient Codes.— (1) Codex Grcgoriamis ct 
Hermogenianus . — These two collections of imperial 
constitutions (mainly of rescripta) were the fiist 
to receive the designation codex, and they supplied 
a model which was to a considerable extent 
followed in the subsequent codes of Theodosius 
and Justinian. They were both the work of 
private hands, although they were subsequently 
declared authoritative bj' a decree of Theodosius 
and Valentinian. The first of them is supposed 
to have been published about the end of the 3d 
centurj', and that of Hermogenianus a little later. 
Only fragments of each have been preserved. 

(2) Codex Theodosiamts, nameel after the Em- 
peror Theodosius the Younger, during whose 
reign it was compiled. The original idea of 
Theodosius was to prepare a complete body of the 
la'w, collected from the -wiitings of the jui-ists as 
well as _ the constitutions of the emperors, but his 
instructions to this effect were never carried out. 
The codex, as we have it, occupied three yeare in 
preparation, and was promulgated as law for the i 
Eastern empire on 1st January 439, and a few | 
days thereafter adopted and declared to be law 
for the Western empire by Valentinian III. This 
Codex Thcodosianm has been in a great measure 
preserved. It consists of sixteen books, which are 
subdivided into titles, and a chronological order 
in the arrangement of tlie constitutions has been 
followed. All but the first five books ( containing the 
purely private law) have come doum to us. By 
means, however, of the so-called Breviarinm Atari- 
cianiim — an abiidgment in great part of this code 
made by the order of Alaric II., king of the Visigoths 
— it became possible to reproduce a considerable 
proportion of the earlier books. Palimpsest restora- 
tions have also during the 19th century brought 
to our knowledge a number of the genuine coii- 
stiUitioncs which were not to be found in the 
breviary of Alaric. The best editions of this code 
are those of Jac. Gothofredus, with his celebrated 
commentary upon Books VI. to XVI., originally 
published in 1665, and Hiinel, contributed to the 
Corpus Juris Rom. Antejustin. (Bonn, 1842 )._ 

(3) Codex Justiniancus. — This, which is the 
most celebrated of the ancient codes, ■\vas named 
after the Emperor Justinian, in whose reign it was 
prep.ared. In the year 528 A.D. a commission of 
ten pemons, with the famous Tribonian at their 
head, was appointed by Justinian to compile a 
code, incorporating in it the earlier codes of 
Gregorianus, Hermogenianus, and Theodosius, and 
also the various constitutions issued subsequent 
to these codes. Tlie work was perfonned in four- 
teen months, and it was then declared that the 
new code should supereede the older compilation. 
A second edition of this work, revised and liaving 
a number of new enactments of Justinian himself 
incoiporated, was promulgated in 534 under the 
name of the Codex repetita: prcclcctionis. This is 
what has come do'\ra to us, and is now known as 


the Codex Justiniancus, and forms part of the 
coipus Juris. ’ It consists of twelve books, each of 
which IS divided into chapters. 

_ (4) Romano-Barbarian Codes.— ^erera) collec- 
tions were made of the laws of the barbarians of 
western Europe after they had become free from 
the domination of Konie. To three of these collec- 
tions the name of the Itomano-Barbarian Codes is 
usually applied. They are (1) the Edictum Theo- 
dorici, compiled under Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths, about the year 500, and consisting of 
154 sections (unsystematically ananged), dealing 
■with all departments of the law, its materials 
being derived mainly from the Gregorian, Her- 
. -.1 rp, 'osian Codes. (2) The Lex 

S ared under Alaric, king 
ished in the year 506. 
This collection was one of gi-eat importance, and 
during a considerable part of the middle ages was 
treated as the principal exponent of Roman law,' 
thus exercising great influence upon the Gothic 
law of western Europe. It was compiled by com- 
missioners, appointed by Alaric, who derived their 
materials in great part from the Theodosian Code 
and the institutes of Gains. This codex is com- 
monly described as the Breviarinm Alarieiannm. 
(3) The Lex Romana Burgundiomtm, also published 
about the beginning of the 6th century, under 
Gundobald, king of the Burgundians. It was 
compiled from much the same sources as tlie code 
of Alaric II. 

II. Modern Codes. — As already observed, the 
idea of a code in the modem sense — viz. as a com- 
plete statement of the whole law, or any particular 
department of it — was not realised by the ancients. 
The Roman Codex was in many respects more akin 
to what we call a consolidated statute than a 
2 )roper code. 

(i ) Prussian Code. — The first of the modem codes 
( leaving out of view certain ordonnances of a general 
nature promulgated at an early date in France and 
some otlier countries, but which hardly deserve the 
appellation Code) was the celebrated Landreeht of 
Prussia — the Code Frtderie — published in 1751. This 
work was due to the genius of Frederick the Great, 
and was intended by him to firmly cement the union 
between the various parts of his kingdom. In the 
introductoiy plan {ox projet), Frederick tells what 
induced him to undertake the work — ^^’iz. the great 
uncertainty in the law arising out of the want of 
unifoi-mity in the customs and statutes prevailing 
in the different parts of his dominions, and the ex- 
cessive and costly litigations due to this uncertainty. 
He makes, at the same time, a violent onslaught 
upon laivj'ers generally, and hopes that one imme- 
diate result of the code will be to restrict their 
number to the most moderate dimensions. Out of 
this Code Frtderie, the existing Allgcmcines Land- 
rccht of Prussia has grown. 

(2) Code Napolton. — This is the most celebrated 
of the modem codes. At the time of the gieat 
Revolution there was an endless yariety of par- 
ticular laws and customs [droit tcrit ct droit cou- 
tnme) prevailing in the different parts of France, 
entailing great uncertainty and expense in the 
administration of justice, and preventing anything 
like true solidity and unity in the nation. It was 
Napoleon’s merit that he realised that the best 
remedy for this lay in the unification of the law by 
a code wliich might be made applicable to the 
whole country. No doubt, a good deal had been 
done towards' tmification by the preparation of an 
admirable act of ordonnances in the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV., but they only went a small 
w.ay in rectifying the erils. Napoleon, accordingly, 
gave directions for the carrj'ing out of this project, 
and it was executed with astonishing celerit^-. The 
Code Napolton, as we now have it, was published 
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and promulgated between 1804 and 1810. ^ R con- 
sistea of live parts — viz. tiiG ‘ Code de.^ing 

with the main bodv of the' la,w ; the Code 

de Procedure Civile;’ th^ ‘Code de Commerce, 
dealing with the laws ielatin|r to commercial 
aflairs ; the ‘ Code d’lnstruction CnmmelR ; and, 
finally, the ‘ Code Penal.’ Each of tliese five parts 
waa \\\<lft^e.wde,wt of five otUera^ though prepared on 
tlie same system and governed by a uniformity of 
plan. In order to prevent absolutelj’ an appeal in 
any case to the authority ot the old laws and 
cuibtoms, it was expressly enacted that if cases 
should occur for which the code had made no pro- 
vision, the judge should decide according to _what 
he might consider to be good sense and equity or 
ancient custom — in this respect differing from the 
Prussian Landrccht, which requires that any ques- 
tions unprovided for bj’ it shall be referred by the 
judge to a legislative commission for decision. 
The Code Napoleon (or, as it has been re-christened 
under the Republic, the Code Civil) remainq in 
force as the law of France at the present day, and 
despite many defects in its original constniction — 
necessitating a large number of interpretative com- 
mentaries — it has, beyond doubt, proved a great 
boon to that country. Napoleon himself is said to 
have been prouder of it tluin of any of his victories. 

‘ I shall go down to posterity,’ he said, ‘ with my 
code in my hand. ’ But probably the best test of its 
excellence is that it has I>een (in whole or part) 
the model for a large numbei' of continental codes ; 
as, for example, those pf Belgium, Italy, and 
Greece. So also in the Ehenish provinces, upon 
which it was originally imposed bj' force, it remains 
to this day the basis of legislation. 

(3) German Codes.— Vnoy to the constitution of 
the present German empire in 1871, two important 
codes of tlie German coianiercial law bad been 
prepared and adopted by tlie North Gemian Con- 
federation. These were the Wcchsel-Ordnung, 
codifying the laws relating to bills of exchange, 
which was published in l848, and the Allgcmcincs 
Handelsgcsctzbuch, codifying the whole commer- 
cial law, exclusive of lulls of exchange and bank- 
ruptcy, which was published in 1861._ Since 1871 
these two codes have been made applicable to the 
whole of the empire, and three other departments 
of the law have since been codified — viz. the law 


of bankruptcy (KonkurS'rceht), the law of pro- 
cedure, and tiie criminal law. And in 1888 a com- 
mission was sitting at Berlin charged with the 
enormous task of codifying the whole civil law of 
Germany. 

(4) United States Codes - — In most of the states 
codification, either of the whole law or of particular 
branches of it, has been effected. At the same time 
it is noticeable that in one or two of the states the 
expediency of codifying the private law is still 
much controverted. * Tliis is particularly the case 
with the state of New York, where in 1857-65 a 


draft eivil code was prepared ( mainly by the dis- 
tinguished jurist, Mr Dudley Field), but did not 
receive the sanction of the legislature. This draft 
ciril code has, however, been adopted by California 
and Dakota. 


(5) British and Colonial Codes . — The only result 
in the way of codificatiou achieved m. the’ XJuitail 
Kingdom is in the department of the law which 
relates to bills of exchange ( including promi.ssory- 
notes and cheques). By the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882, the statute and common law of the 
three kingdoms relating to this important depart- 
ment of mercantile jurisprudence was in great 
measure reduced to the form of a code. This 
enactment is, perhaps, not a complete code in the 
strict sense, seeing that it does not profess to 
^ entirelj’ shut the door of the common law in ques- 
tions affecting bills— rlccisions prior to the Act 


being still authoritative so far aS they are not 
inconsistent with its express provisions. But in 
other respects it fulfils tlie proper requirements of 
a code. Having been drafted with much care and 
skill, it has, since it came into force, proved of 
great value and benefit to the luerc.antile com- 
munity in the way of diminishing litigation and 
otherwise. Efforts have been and are now being 
madeby law-refonners ( prominent amongthem being 
Lord- Justice Stephen) to have other branches of 
the law codified, and more particularly the law of 
evidence and the laiv of crimes, apd criminal pro- 
cedure. As regards British possessions it may just 
be observed that an excellent code exists in Canada, 
and that in India several branches of the law have 
been codified bj' the celebrated Anglo-Indian code.s. 
The criminal code of India was drawn up in the 
year 1837 under the auspices of Lord Macaulay, 
though it was not promulgated till I860. 

Codeine, au alkaloid obtainetl from poppy- 
heads. See Poppy. 

Codex (Lat., ‘manuscript,’ pi- CoDiCES : see 
Code), the name applied to ancient manuscripts, 
as of the classics or of the Scriptures- Of H'C latter 
class the four gi'eat Uncials (q.v.) are the Codex 
Sinaiticus, discovered in 1844 and 1859 in the mon- 
asteiy of Mount Sinai by Tischendorf, and the 
Codex Vaticanus, both of the 4th century ; and the 
Codex Alexandrinus (see under ADEXANDiiiA) 
and Codex Ephraemi of the 5th cehtniT- fo"’’ 
originally contained the Old and New Testament 
complete, but none are perfect copies, while the 
last, besides having great lacuna?, is almost 
illegible. See Palijipsest. 

Codicil (Lat. codieillus, diniin«tiye of codex), 
a supplement to a will, whereby anything onut^ 
is added, or any change demanded ny tiie ariemi 
circumstances of the testator or the benenoianes, 
is effected. A codicil is authenticated m tlje same 
manner as a will, and possesses the same pnvileges 
when holograph, or written by the hand of the 
testator himself. See Will. 

Codilla is the coai-sest part of hemp and also of 
flax, sorted out and separated from the rest. 


Codlin lllotll [Carpocajisa pomonana), the 
moth whose larvre cause the ‘ woiin'eaten apples, 
which fall prematurelj’' off. 

Cod-liver Oil Is generally obtained from the 
livers of the common Cod (q.v.), but likewise from 
allied species, as ling, dorse, coal-hsh, torek, lyc. 
In these fish the Adipose Tissue (<l-y-) containing 
oil is almost entirely confined to the liyer, in wlncn 
they agree with the shark tribe, whilst m other 
fish, as in the hening and salmon, the oil is dillti'eu 
over the entire structure of the animal. Ihe ynp- 
plies of medicinal cod-liver oil used to be derii eu 
mainly from Newfoundland, but Norway now mip- 
plies the bulk of that used in Great Britain. 1 
mo.st famous of the Norwegian fighing-groumls is 
that of the Lofoden Islands. On the outer shoies 
of these islands immense shoals of fis>> begin to 
arrive in December, but owing to the storms t 
which the coasts are liable, only 0- comparatneit 
small number of boats' (some 800) engage in th 
feKvx”. Ltawi v>w, \\\ AW W^wwlo-S or Januaij, 
the firii iiass in between the islands and ®”tci i 
calmer watei-s of the SVestfjord to spawn. I he 
the fishermen, assembling in iniiuense mimiic^, 
catch tlie fish by net or baited line. good, cat 
for a bo.at, with a crew of five Ujen ooo f o •'> 
is from 600 to 1200 fish : and some moa of tlie i - 
portance of this industi-y is obt.ained from 
fact that in a single year these hshenes a 
employed 4000 vessels, with a orew of . 
men, the catch amounting to 2.'),OTO,000 ot n. • 
The fi.sliing-gi’ounds being near the shore, 
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fish are at once cleaned, and the livers re- 
moved. These may he treated in different ways, 
the various qualities of cod-liver oil being the. 
result. Tlie finest oil, known as ‘ non-freezing 
pale oil,’ is obtained by warming the livers by 
means of steam heat, when the oil separates, and is 
either removed by straining or by allowing it to 
float to the surface. It is then cooled to 14° ( - 10° 
C.), and filtered, either by mechanical pressure 
or in the usual way. A white tallow-like sub- 
stance remains in the flannel filter, and a briglit 
cod-liver oil passes through, which is now capable 
of being exposed to frost without turning turbid. 

In the case of those fislieries which are .situated 
at some distance from the shore, the livem are 
placed in tanks, till a sufficient quantity has been 
collected, with the result that partial putrefaction 
takes place. The oil obtained in this way is of 
a dark-brown colour, and possesses a nauseous 
empjo'eumatic taste. 

A still coarser variety is manufactured for use in 
leather-making. In it the livers of the cod, herring, 
haddock, &c. are indiscriminately used, a very 
fishy-tasted oil being tlie re.sult. 

It will be seen from the above that the different 
varieties of cod-liver oil may be produced from the 
same livers. Thus, that obtained by pressure or 
steam heat from fresh livers is the freest from taste 
and colour, while the oil becomes darker and. darker 
as the livers become less fresh. It has been sup- 
posed by some authorities that the dark-brown oil 
p the more efficacious, but others find no di Jrence 
in actual practice, while the pale oil can a he be 
tolerated by delicate stomachs. Cod-liver oil lainly 
consists of oleic, stearic, and palmitic acids, i /Com- 
bination with glycerine. In addition to fhese, 
cjadiiin, a substance of biliaty origin, but possess- 
ing no recognised medicinal virtues, is present 
along with iodine and bromine. Some have 
ascribed the virtues of cod-liver oil to the iodine or 
bromine, but as the iodine is only present in the 
proportion of 1 part in 2000 parts of the oil, this 
view seems untenable. Sometimes the oil is adul- 
terated with spurious oils, to which iodine has been 
added, and this may be assumed if the proportion 
of iodine exceeds that stated above. There are 
unfortunately no chemical tests that can with 
certainty detect the presence of other oils, although 
there are tests which distinguish liver-oils from 
those of other origin. Thus with nitric acid, cod- 
liver oil yields a purple colour, changing to a 
brown ; while a drop of sulphuric acid produces a 
violet colour, soon changing to brownish red. In 
order to prevent it from becoming rancid and fishy- 
tasted, it is well to keep it secluded from the air. 

Cod-liver oil is at present one of the most import- 
ant remedies in the Materia ^ledica. Althougli 
possessing a high reputation on tlie Continent, it 
was not till 1841, when Professor Hughes Bennett 
(q.v.) of Edinburgh wrote a treatise on it, that 
it came into general use in Britain. _ It is mo.st- 
valued in cases of pulmonary consumption, chronic 
rlieiimatisin, and gout, besides all diseases of a 
scrofulous nature. In all these it is, however, 
useless to expect good results unless the remedy 
has been regulariy taken for several weeks. 
Its mode of action is uncertain. While soine 
hold that it merely acts as a nutrient, it is 
certain that pork-fat, butter, and other digestible 
oils, do not have the same specific action that 
characterises cod-liver oil. It is given in doses of 
from half a teaspoonful to one tablespoonful three 
or four times a day, and it does not seem that 
excessive doses, such as a cupful or more, are of 
any real benefit, while they are a severe strain on 
tlie digestive organs. 

As its peculiar flavour is verj- repulsive to manj’ 
patients, various devices have been adopted to 


I render it more palatable. The addition of a trace 
j of sulphuric ether, while rendering it more easily 
digested, does not improve the flavour. It may, 
however, be made into a jelly with isinglass, or be 
taken floating on the surface of porter; while in 
the form of Emulsion, of which many varieties are 
in the market, the flavour is more or less skilfully 
disguised. Most druggists also keep gelatin 
capsules, containing from one to one and a half 
teaspoonful, which are easily swallowed. 

Codogno, a town of Northern Italy, 17 miles 
SE. of Lodi by rail. Pop. 8935. 

Codriiigton, Sm Edward, a British admiral, 
was born of a good old Gloucestershire family, 27th 
April 1770, and entered the navy in 1783. In 1794 
he was lieutenant of Lord Howe’s flag.shm, and 
took a prominent part in the action off Ushant 
on the glorious 1st of June. At Trafalgar, in 
1805, he was captain of the Orion, and leader of 
a sqriadron. He afterwards served in the North 
Sea, in Spanish watere, and in North America, 
and rose to the rank of vice-admiral in 1821. In 
1826 he was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Mediterranean squadron, and in that capacity 
took the leading part in the battle of Navarino 
(q.v.), which destroyed the Turkish navy. In 
reward for this victory he received the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, with Russian and French 
orders ; but the battle being considered an ‘ un- 
toward event,’ Codrington was recalled. He 
attained the full rank of admiral of the red in 
18.37, and in 1839 was appointed commander-in- 
chief at Portsmouth, He was M.P. for Dev’on- 
port from 1832 to 1839. He died April 28, 1851. 
The ‘ Narrative ’ written to prove that at Navarino 
he had not exceeded his instructions, is printed in 
the Memoir by his daugliter, Lady Bourchier ( 2 vols. 
1873).— His son, General Sir William John 
Codrington, G.C.B. (1804-84), was commander- 
in-chief in the Crimea from 11th November 1855. 
—Another son, Ad.miral Sir Henry John Cod- 
rington, K.C.B. (1808-77), took part in the 
destruction of St Jean d’Acre, and seiwed in the 
Baltic in 1854-55. 

CodrilS, the last king of Athens, was the son 
of Melanthus, and according to Greek legend, 
sacrificed his life for his country about the year 
1068 B.c. A war raging between the Athenians 
and Dorians, the oracle declared that the victoiy 
should belong to those whose king was slain by the 
enemy ; whereupon Codrus, attiring himself as a 
peasant, entereii the Dorian camp, and having 
picked a quanel with some of the soldiere, con- 
trived to have himself slain. See Archon. 

Coefficient, the numerical or literal factor 
prefixed to an unknown quantity in any algebraic 
term. Thus in the expression ax - 2bif -)- \'3_a:" - 
(a + 5)1/ there are four teniis, and the coefficients 
are, in order, a, 26, \'.3, and (a + 5). A special 
and very important instance is formd in the phrase 
Differential Coefficient (q.v.) of a given function 
with reference to one or more of the variables 
involved. In the theoiy of equations,^ also, coeffi- 
cients play an important part ; thus, in the cubic 
0 ^ + U3? + hx + c = 0 , we know that (supposing 
the 3 roots are p, q, r) p + q + r = - a, pq -f qr 
+ 7p = b, and j)qr = - c. 

Cocfiooril. or COHORN, JlENNO, B.VRON VAN, 
called the Dutch Vauban, was the son of a captain 
of infantry, and bom near Leeuwarden in 1041. 
He studied fortification and mathematics at 
Franeker, and already captain of a company in his 
sixteenth year, he greatly distinguished himself at 
the siege of Maestricht, and in various battle.s. .-Vt 
the siege of Givave, in 1673, he demonstrated that 
tlie small portable mortars named after him might 
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be advantageously employed. Coehoorn covered 
himself with honour at Senef ( 1674), before Kaisers- 
■vverth (1689), and at Fleuriis (1690). He fortified 
Kamur, and defended it against Vauban in 1692 ; 
besieged that fortress in 1695, and retook it ; was 
appointed lieutenant-general and director-in-cbief 
of the Dutch fortifications, and fortified several 
towns, of which Bergen-op-Zoom was considered his 
masterpiece. In the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion he defeated the French more than once, and 
took Huy and Limburg. He died at the Hague, 
on his way to meet Marlborough, March 17, 1704. 
He left two important works on fortification. 

CoehorilS — named from the military engineer 
who introduced them — are small bronze Mortars 
(q.v.), I cwt. in weight, and of 45 inches_ calibre. 
Being easily earned, they are useful in sieges, to 
annoy working parties, and in situations where 
guns cannot be employed, such as the attack of 
hill-forts in India. 

CtBlenterata, the technical name for the 
.second lowe.st alliance of many-celled animals. 
The class includes ( 1 ) locomotor types — jelly-fishes, 
swimmin" bells or medusoids, colonial mednsoids 
such as the Portuguese Man-of-war, and extremely 
active organisms known as Ctenophores ; (2) tubu- 
lar forms or ‘polyps’ (mostly fixed) — the common 
Hydra, the compound Hydroids or zoophytes, the 
sea-anemones, compound sea-anemone-Iike types 
such as Dead-men’s Fingeis, and limy or coral 
modifications from all tliese. Tlie two types, 
medusoid and polypoid, are inseparably linked 
together by real though not obvious resemblance 
in structure, and by the facts that many swimming 
bells are only detached and modified reproductive 
members of fixed zoophyte colonies, and that a 
fixed polypoid stage occurs as a chapter in the life- 
histoiy of some common jelly-fishes. 

General Characters. — (1) The Coelenterates are 
nearer the primitive two-layered sack-like ancestral 
form, the Gastnila, (q.v.), than are higher animals ; 
(2) they are radially symmetrical in almost all 
cases, that is, they are the same all round, and a 
line drawn vertically through the body of Hydra, 
Sea-anemone, or Jelly-fish corresponds to the long 
axis of the gastrula ; ( 3 ) they do not possess any 
body-cavity distinct from the aliraentaiy tube ; 
(4) they have not a distinctly developed third 
or middle layer of cells, as in higher animals ; 
(b) there is an almost constant presence of ofl'ensive 
stinging yells; (6) vegetative multiplication by 
budding is verj^ common, and division of labour is 
frequent in the resulting colonial organisms ; ( 7 ) 
the lifeJiistoiy often illustrates Alternation of 
Generations (q.v.) ; (8_) ‘ coral ’-fonns occur abund- 
antly by the formation of limy ‘skeletons’ in 
various jjassive types. 

Classijication. — («) The Hydroids and the swim- 
ming bells often associated with them, the jelly-fish 
proper, colonial locomotor colonies like the Portu- 
guese Man-of-war (q.v.), the liny Hydrocorallinas 
(see Millepokes), &c., are grouped together 
as Hydrozoa. (i) The Sea-anemone and Dead- 
men’s Finger types, irith their associated ‘corals,’ 
mnn the division known as Actinozoa (q.v.). (c) 
The climax of activity is represented by the Cteno- 
phora (q.v.), such as Beroe (q.v.). For details and 
tovsil forms, see separate articles. 

Habit of Life. — Five or six Coelenterates, in- 
chuhn" the common Hydra, are fresh-water 
animats ; the others are marine. A few are paia- 
sitic. nlost of the active forms are found in the 
open sea, near the surface, but some live at great 
depths. The sedentarj’ forms occur at all depths, 
and are often anchored on other animals, which 
they .sometinie.s mask. The food of the great 
majonty consists of small org.anisms, in the seizure 


of which the almost constant tentacles and sting- 
ing cells are veiy important. ° 

JJelationships. — For the connections- between 
Hydra and the compound zoophytes, between the 
polypoid and medusoid types, between the inedu- 
soids and the_ Portuguese Man-of-war order, be- 
tween medusoids and Ctenophores, between Sea- 
anemones and the sessile type exhibited in the 
life-history of some jelly-fishes, see separate 
articles (Akejione, Beroe, Coral, Ctenophora, 
Ha’droid, Jelly-fish, &c.). 

Pedigree. — The ancestral Ccclenterate was prob- 
ably gasti-ula-like. Modification has taken two 
mam directions of increasing activity and increas- 
ing fixedness. The class as a whole probably arose 
apart both from the lower Sponges and from all 
the higher animals. See Huxley’s Anatomy of 
Invertebrates, and other general works of Claus, 
Gegenbaur, Eolleston and Hatchett Jackson, Zittel, 
&c., and monographs noted under special articles. 

Ceelestinns. See Celestihe. 

Ccele-Syria ( ‘ Hollow Syria ’ ), now called by 
the natives El-Bukfi’a, ‘the deep plain,’ a valley 
of Syria, extending between the ranges of the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. It is 1706 feet above 
the sea, and is watered by the Orontes (now El- 
Asi). Above the valley stand the ruins of Baalbek. 

Cce'liac 4^8. 'See Aorta. 

CceiloMtcs (Gr. Icoinos, ‘common,’ and bios, 
‘ life ’^hythe name given to those monks who live 
togerte,-, in contradistinction to_ anchorites or 
hernfies, who withdraw from all society, and live in 
a sol»e.,ry fashion. See Moxachism. 

tlflVimriis. See Bladder-worji, Cestoid 
WoRjis, Tapeworm. 

Coffee (Turkish gahveh, from Arabic qahmh, 
originally meaning ‘wine’). This well-knoira 
beverage is an infusion of the roasted seeds of the 
coffee-tree ( Coffea Arabica), a native of Abyssinia, 
Arabia, and many parts of Africa, and naturalised 
in many of the tropical countries colonised by 
Europeans. There are some twenty species of 
Coffea, but few of them seem to possess valuable 
proper-ties ; the seeds of C. Manritiana, prepared m 
the same way, are bitter and slightly cinetrc. The 
genus belongs to the' natural order Cinchonncea'. 
It has a tubular 4-5-cleft corolla, and a succulent 
fruit containing two cells lined with a cartilaginous 
merrrbrane, and each containing one seed. 

In a -Nrtld state, it is a slender- tree of 15--o 
feet high, with few br-anches ; in cultivation, 
it is seldom allowed to become more than 6-10 
feet high, and is made to assume a sort of 
pywarnidal foi-m, with horizontal branches almost 
from the grotrnd. The leaves are evergreen, 
opposite, very sliining, oblongj and leathery ; the 
flower-s are small, clustered in the axils of the 
leaves, and snow-white ; the whole appeaiance of 
the tree is very pleasing ; and the smell of me 
llowei-s is delicious. The fruit, when ripe, 
dark-scarlet colour, and the seeds are scmr-elhptic 
and of a homy hardness. The seeds are commonly 
but incoiTOctly^ termed eojfcc beans, or, .still more 
incorrectl.v, coffee berries. . , 

The coffee-tree succeeds only in countnps where 
the average temperature of the year is about. 
bJ-IO” F. In Peru and Quito it is acchmatiseii 
at an elevation of 6000 feet, where, ho-weycr, fi-oso 
never occurs ; but as it delights in a moist atmo- 
sphere, it norvhere thrives better than in tropical 
islands. In the hothouses of Britain the conce- 
tree frequently flowers and the fniit 
Coffee plantations are laid out pretty much x'. 
same way everywhere. In quadrangle.s, bordereu iq 
fnrit-tree.s, the* coffee-trees stand in rows ,• tliip’ o'- 
pruned to the same height, and the ground betwee 
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them is carefull}' kept clear of weeds. AVhere the 
climate is dry, abundant irrigation is necessary, 

. hut the supply of water is cut off as the fruit 
begins to ripen, in order to improve the aroma of 
the seeds. The tree yields its first crop in the 
third. year; from a full-grown tree it may amount 
to a pound of coffee beans. As the cofiee-tree 
continues dowering for eight months, its fniits 
are at any given time of very unequal ripeness'; in 
the West Indies and Brazil, three gatherings are 
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Coffee ; branch with fruit. 

therefore made annually. The beans are placed 
on mats or large doors specially adapted for the 


E urpose, Avhere thej’’ are dried by tlie sun’s rays, 
eing meanwhile frequently turned. They are 
passed between rollers to remove the dried pulp of 
the bean, and the membrane which incloses the 
seeds tliemselves. The coffee is afterwards freed 
from impurities by winnowing, and conveyed in 
bags to the seaports. As equal care is not, how- 
ever, bestowed upon the preparation of it in all 
places where it is cultivated, there are great differ- 
ences in quality and price. 

Tlie earlier jiistory of the coffee-tree is not very 
clear. Coffee was 'not known to the Greeks or 
Konians; but in Abyssinia and Ethiopia it has 
been used from time immemorial. In Arabia it 
was certainly in use in the 15th century, and over 
the rest of the East in the 16th century. Towards 
the end of the 17th century, the coffee-tree 
was carried fronr Moclta to Batavia by Wieser, a 
brrrgorrraster of Amsterdarrr, where it was soon 
e.xtensively planted, and at last young plants were 
sent to the botanical garden at Arrrsterdam, frottr 
wfricli the Paris garden obtained a tree. _ A layer 
of this was carried orrt to ^lartiniqrre in 1720, 
where it strcceeded so well, that irr a few years all 
the West Indies corrld be supplied with yottng 
trees. 

The following soris are particrrlarly distingrrished 
from each other in commerce. Mocha_ Coffee, which 
comes frorrr Arabia, and is krrown by its small gray 
beans inclining to greenish; Java or East I/idian 
Coffee, which lias large yellow beans; Jammea 
Coffee, with beans somewhat smaller and greenish ; 
Surinam Coffee, which has the largest beans; 
Bourbon Cofiec, uith beans p.ale vellow and .almost 
whitish. The devastation of the, Ceylon pl.antations 
by the leaf disease (see Ceylon) has led to the 


introduction of a hitherto neglected vaiietv, the 
Coffea Libcn’ca, or Liberian Coffee, a native of the 
west coast of Africa. It appeai-s to resist the 
ravages of the disease which has been so fatal 
to the Arabian variety in Ceylon ; but being of 
coai-ser character, it is grown onlv to a veiw small 
e.xtent. 

The great demand for coffee has led to the 
employment of a number of cheaper substitutes, 
of which Chicory (q.v.) root is the best known. 
Of others, dandelion root, carrot, and the seeds 
of the comnion yellow iris may be mentioned. 
They are prepared b3' roasting like coffee. The 
seeds of Astragalus Bceticus, are known on the 
continent of Europe as Swedish Coffee, and are 
said to be the best substitute for coffee yet dis- 
covered. But all these substitutes want the most 
impoi-tant constituent of true coffee, caffeine ; and 
are therefore very different from it in their qualities. 
Ground coffee is subject to gre.at adiilter.ation, .as 
will be seen from the article Adulteeation. 

In France and other continental countries, gr ound 
coffee is l.argelj' mixed with caramel or burnt sugar. 
This is for the most part prepared bj' skilfully 
ro.asting the ‘ foots ’ or dregs obtained in tire refill- 
ing of sugar. In moderate quantities it imparts 
a ffavonr considered b^' manj' to improve the infu- 
sion. The so-called ‘ French coffee ’ now so largelj' 
sold in England contains more or less of cara- 
mel — commonlj'- much more than is desirable, its 
coiiimercial value being veiy small. A rough test 
or indication of this is easily obtainable bj' dipping 
a blight silver or plated spoon into the infusion. 
The caramel infusion adheres to the spoon much 
more decidedlj’ than the pure coffee infusion, and 
leaves a darker stain. Infusion of cliicorj* behaves 
similarly to that of caramel. 

The leaves of the coffee-tree are used in the 
western part of Siiniati-a instead of the seeds. 
Thej’’ are prepared bj" quick drying in a manner 
similar to that in which tea-leaves are prepared ; 
and in this state contain even a larger proportion 
of caffeine than the coffee beans of our shops. 

Coffee owes its exhilarating and refreshing pro- 
perties to the presence of three substances : ( 1 ) 
Caffeine (q.v.), whicli occiii-s in the roasted bean 
to the extent of ^ to 1 per cent. ; (2) a volatile oil, 
which is not present in the raw bean, but is 
developed during tlie process of roasting to the 
extent of onlj' one part in about 50,000 of the 
ro.asted coffee; and (3) astringent acids, resem- 
bling tannic acid, but called caffeo-tannic and 

caffeic acids. The average composition of un- 

roasted coffee is as follows : 

CafTeinc 0*S 

Legumin (vegetable Caseiiio) (q.v.) 13‘0 

Gum and sugar 15*5 

Cafleo-tannic and Caffeic acids 5*0 

and volatile oil 18*0 

AVoody fibre 34 '0 

Ash.,' C’” 

Water 1-0 

100-0 

When the beans are roasted till they assume a 
reddish-brown colour, thej' lose 15 per cent, ly 
weight, and gain 30 per cent, in bulk ; when 
furtlier roasted till thej* become chestnut brown, 
thev have lost 20 per cent, by weight, and incre.ased 
50 per cent, in bulk ; whilst if the roasting is con- 
tinued till the beans become dark brown, the^- lose 
25 per cent, in weight, and acquire 50 per cent, in 
bulk. When the ro.asting is carried too far, more 
or le.ss charring is the result, and a dis.agree.able 
burnt smell is produced, which, tends to overcome 
I the natural pleas.ant aroma. 

In Britain coffee is usu.ally under-roasted, prob- 
ablj’in order to escape the loss of weight, as the 
roaster is also the retailer. But in France, in 
Eforwaj-, in Gennanj-, and other countries where it 
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is roasted at home by the consumer, the roasting is 
carried to the dark-brown stage. _ The writer, who 
iias watched the domestic roasting of _ coffee in 
many countries, attributes the superiority of the 
pure infusion made in tliese countries mainly to 
this and tlie use of the freshly roasted and gi-ound 
coffee. The Norwegian peasant usually adds _ a 
very small quantity of butter to the beans while 
roasting in the simple apparatus, like a covered 
shovel or frying-pan, she u.ses ; alwa.ys shaking it 
while over the lire. Eveiy tourist praises the result. 

The important offices which coffee fulfils are, to 
allaj" the sensation of hunger ; to produce an exhil- 
ai-ating and refreshing effect; and, according to 
some authorities, to diminish the amount of wear 
and tear, or waste of the animal fi-ame, which 
proceeds more or less at eveiy moment. See 
Nutrition. 

An endless variety of apparatus have been con- 
trived — some of them of great complexity — for 
preparing coffee for the table. The chief object 
aimed at is to obtain the liquor free from all sedi- 
ment. Tlie simjilest and cheajiest device is that 
of placing a bag or metal strainer — by means of a 
suitable rim — in the upper part of tlie coffee-pot, 
placing the ground coffee in this, and pouring 
boiling water through it. Or the ground coffee 
may be simply placed in a saucepan or coffee-pot, 
hot water poured upon it, and boiled for a few 
minutes. After this the grounds will settle down, 
and the coffee may be poured off fairly clear. 

iNIany forms of coffee-pot have been deidsed in 
which atmospheric pressure is applied for forcing 
the hot water through the ground coffee resting 
upon a metal strainer, doing this in such a manner 
that the water shall all pass tlirough while just at 
the boiling heat, and then shall leave it. 

The question whether coffee should be boiled at 
all, or simplv infused like tea by pouring boiling 
water on it, has been mucli discussed. The writer 
has observed tliat in countries where pure coffee is 
used, boiling is practically in favour. This sug- 
gested some experiments which have shown that 
pure coffee js improved by two or three minutes’ 
boiling, while chicoiy is rendered bitter and un- 
palatable by such treatment. We therefore recom- 
mend that where a sufficient quantity of mixed 
coffee is prepared to render it worth while to take 
the trouble, the chicory should be separately 
infused like tea, the cotfee boiled, and the two 
then mixed. Soyer recommends that, before the 
boiling water is poured in, the saucepan should be 
set diy on the fire, and the powder stined till it is 
quite hot, but not in the least burned. In France, 
an equal measure of boiling milk is added to a very 
strong infusion in making ccr/c aic Jait. The chief 
effect of adding chicory to coffee is to deepen the 
colour. 

It should be understood^ that wlien milk is added 
to coffee it should be boiled ; cream mav be used 
without boiling. Tlie Turks drink it thick with 
sediment ; some Arabs make a tea-like bevera'm 
from the dried pulp ; the Somali boil the benies m 
oil, and soak maize in the mixture. Raw coffee 
beans are improved by age. A large domestic 
stock maj' therefore be laid in iadvantageou.riy. 

Essence _ of Coffee is a liigldy concentrated 
infusion, mixed to the consistence of treacle with 
extract of cliicory and burnt sugar, and kept in 
well-corked bottles. By pouring boiling water 
upon a teaspoonful of the essence, a cup of very 
tolerable coffee may be prepared in a moment. See 
’fs Cultivation and Profit 
(18SC); C._ G. W. Lock, Coffee: its Culture and 
Commerce in all ComitWcs (1S8S). . 

ColTcc IClig ( Coccus or Lera Ilium udonidum), 
one of the plant lice (see (Coccus), often veiy 
destructive to coffee plants 


ColTcc-IlOUSCS were first heard of in Europe 
at Constantinople, in the middle of the IGth cen- 
tury, and are, spoken of as among Turkish liabits 
by Burton (1621) and Bacon (1627). They were 
introduced at Venice in 1645. Jacobs, a Jew, 
opened one at Oxford in 1650. The firet in London 
w.Ts set up about 1652 in St ^Michael’s Alley, Corn- 
hill, by Pasqua Rose'e, a Ragusan. The Kainbow 
was the second (1656). The fiist coffee-house in 
France was opened at Marseilles in 1671, and some 
yeai-s later an Armenian kept one in Paris. The 
Cafd Procope (1725), the first of the Paiisian 
literaiy cafes, was founded by a Sicilian, Procopio 
Cultelii. The Regence became favoured in after- 
yeai-s bj' the romantiques. Coffee-houses were 
established in Sweden in 1674, at Hamburg in 
1679, and at Vienna in 1683. In 1675 an attempt 
Was made by Charles II. to suppre.ss them by mo- 
clamation as the resort of political agitatoi-s. For 
nearly a century they were in England much what 
they have remained in France to the present day, 
free and open clubs. Among the most famous 
Were (5arraw.ay’s, where tea was first retailed, and 
Jonathan’s, both in Change Alley, the latter the 
stock-jobbers’ resort; Dick’s; Lloyd’s (q.v.); the 
Jenisalem, one of tlie earliest city news-rooms; 
Don Saltern’s, at Chelsea, with an absurd museum 
of curiosities; St Jamfes’s, the resort of the IVhigs 
from the reign of Queen Anne to the close of George 
III. ; and Wills’s, the predecessor of Button’s, and 
the resort of Diyden. Addison and Swift patron- 
ised Button’s. Other coffee-houses were Tom's 
in Birchin Lane, Cornhill ; the Bedford, Tom 
King’s, and the Piazza, in Covent Garden; the 
Chapter in Paternoster Row; and Child’s in St 
Paul's Churchyard. Cocoa and chocolate houses 
Were coffee-houses under other name.s. The 
modem pliilanthropic coffee-taveni systein was 
fiirit promoted by Mr and JIrs Hind Smith in 
1867. In 1875 a number of cocoa-houses were 
started in Liveiqiool, and at the present time about 
four hundred temperance coffee-housea,_ owned by 
public companies, are prospering in various towns 
of Great Britain. IModern coffee-houses are eating- 
rooms without excise licenses," and French cafes- 
ch.antants merely music-halls. 

Cofl’crrtaiii, a watertight stmeture used in 
engineering for excluding the water from the foun- 
dations of bridges, quay walls, &c., so as to allow 
of their being built dry. Cofferdams are generallv 
formed of timber piles driven close together (called 
sheeting) in two or more rows, according to the 
dupth of ivater and the nature of the bottom ; the 
space betiveen the rows, w-hich may vary froin 4 to 
10 feet, being spooned but, down to the solid and 
iiiipervious bottom, and idled up with clay puddle. 
Sometimes they are made of only one row of jmes 
of the full height, caulked above low-water, with a 
low or dwarf row outside to confine the puddle up 
to that level, or, where there is no wave or current, 
lYith a' mere bank of clay thrown against the out- 
side ; and occasionally the upper work is formed ot 
horizontal planking, fixed on open main piles, ami 
caulked in the joints. When the bottoin is rock, so 
as to prevent piles being driven, and is not mucli 
bolo\v«Iow-water, cofferdains are occa-rionallv nutijeu 
of two stone walls, with a space between filled witli 
day. Cofferdams require to be strongly sliorcu 
ivithin, to prevent their being forced inwards u> 
the pressure of the external water ; and the rows 
of piles require to be .strongly bolted together, to 
rosist tlie iiressure of the clay puddle, which otu®r‘ 
wise •w’ould burot them. This method of founding 
now seldom practised ; it is costly and obstnicti' 
to the stream. , . 

In the constniction of the Victoria Embankmcii 
op the river Thames, between Blackfriars an 
Westminster Bridges, IJ mile in length, the coffer- 
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(lams were eonstnioted of ■wrouglit-iron Caissons 
(q.v.) or boxes, in substitution for ordinary timber 
dams ; on the suggestion of Sir Joseph Bazalgette, 
in order to eftect a saving by using the same 
caissons two or three times successively in different 
parts of the dam. The caissons were oval, 12J feet 
long, 7 feet wide,_ joined end to end, and made 
watertight at the joints by felting. In about two- 
thirds of the length of the embankment, 195 caissons 
were employed. 

Coffer-fisll {Ostracion), a peculiar genus of 
bony fishes in the small order Plectognathi, and in 
the family Sclerodermi, which also includes the 
file-fishes. The body is inclosed in a firm box 
formed of hexagonal bony scales fitted into one 



another like a mosaic. The snout, the bases of 
the fins, and the end of the tail are the only soft- 
skinned parts.. Over a score of species are known 
from tropical and subtropical seas. The best- 
known form is 0. qvctdricornis from the tropical 
Atlantic. See Globe-fish, and Sun-fish. 

Coffin (Lat. copidum, Gr. hopMnos, in both 
languages signifying a basket, cofler, or chest, but 
never a coffin ). Coffins for the bodies of the dead 
eonstnioted of wood are known to have been used 
in prehistoric times in Europe. The earliest form 
of the wooden coffin is simply a suitable length of 
an oak-tree trunk split, and hollowed out for the 
reception of the body. Two such coffins contain- 
ing the skeletons of a man and a woman of the 
bronze age, with their clothing undecayed, and 
their weapons, are preserved in the museum at 
Copenhagen. The wooden coffins of the iron age 
were sometimes of tree trnnk.s, and at other times 
of hewn planks fastened with clinker nails. From 
Bede we learn that the Saxons occasionally em- 
ployed wood ; but the common people, both then 
and in the subsequent Nomian and English eras, 
were simply wrapped in cloth, and so put into the 
ground. The same custom seems to have been 
followed witli monks down to a comparatively 
recent period, and is still in use among the poorer 
classes in the East. See Embalming. 

It has been keenly disputed amongst scholars, 
whether it was more usual with the Greeks to bury 
their dead or to burn tbem ( see Buri.al ) ; but both 
customs un(iuestionably prevailed. Greek coffins 
were called by various names (soroi, pueloi, &c.), 
and composed of various materials, the most coin- 
mon being baked clay, or earthenware. Their 
forms also varied. In Rome the ancient practice 
was to bury the dead, not to burn them ; though 
under the Empire, and previous to the recogni- 
tion of Christianity, the latter custom became 
almost universal. Tlie coffin in Borne was called 
area or loculus, and was frequently made of 
stone, sometimes of a peculiar kind of stone 
brought from Assos, in Troas, which was said to 
consume all the body except the teeth in forty 
days, and which, from this circumstance, was called 
sarcophagus — an eater of flesh (see Sarcophagus). 
Roman stone coffins, both of the heathen and 
early Christian time, have been found in Britain. 
Cremation was repugnant to tbe feelings of the 
primitive Christians, who buried their dead in 
receptacles of stone. These were either hewn out 


of the rock as in the catacombs, or were sarcopharfi 
elaborately sculptured with scenes from Scripture 
history and emblems of the faith. The simplest 
form of stone coffin was that used in prehistoric 



Roman Stone Coffin, found at York. 


times throughout Europe, consisting of unhewn 
stones set on their edges, so as to cover the sides 
and ends of the grave, one or more flat stones being 
then laid over the body to form a lid. This form 
of rude stone cist or coffin was continued long after 
the introduction of Christianity in most European 
countries, and many ancient cemeteries, foimerly 
regarded as pagan and prehistoric, are now recog- 
nised as Christian by the orientation of their stone- 
lined graves. To these succeeded stone coffins, 
which were commonly used for persons of the 
higher classes throughout the middle ages ; and 
so late as 1686 the antiquary Dugdale was buried 


Stone Coffin, Temple Church, London. 

in a stone coffin. These stone coffins were gener- 
ally of a single block, commonly tapering from the 
upper end. In the hollow for the reception of the 
body, there was from the 12th century a part pecu- 
liarly fitted for the head, and a hole in the bottom 
to allow of the escape of moisture. Such coffins, 
for the most part, were not buried deepl 3 ' in the 
earth, and were frequentlj' placed so near the sur- 
face that the lids were visible, which, within a 
church, often formed part of tlie pavement, and 
were covered with elaborate sculpture representing 
crosses and other omaments. Sometimes thej’ 
were even above the gi'ound altogether, and thus 
became the originals of the table-tombs and altar- 
tombs of the middle ages. Leaden coffins were 
also occasional!}' used in the middle ages, as those 
in the Temple Church in London testify, but the 
slight wooden cases now in cqnimon use appear 
to oe of comparatively recent origin. The practice 
of surrounding the rvooden shell with a coffin of 
lead, and inclosing both in an oak casket, is, for 
sanitary reasons, to be discouraged. Even a 
wooden coffin, if well made, greatly retards decom- 
position, and keeps the process long incomplete ; 
and to remedy tliis the use of wicker coffins, of 
white or stained osiers, has been suggested. In 
America, however, zinc or copper lining and lids 
of heavy French glass are employed by under- 
takers to render their work a.s far as may be air- 
tiglit and indestructible ; and of late years caskets 
of zinc or copper, and even of iron or rolled 
steel, have come into use. The modern hexagonal 
form of coffin is peculiar to Great Britain. The 
sides of the American casket are parallel, the ends 
either rounded or broken into tlireo panels ; the- 
exterior is sometimes ornamented with carved work. 
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but is more commonly covered and draped ■w’ith 
broadcloth, velvet, or satin, fiinged and tasseled. 
Expensive woods and silvered handles and nails are 
freciuently employed : and the lid is furnished with 
a face glass, which is generally removable. The 
Frencli and German coffins follow largely the same 
lines, but without the ornamentation which dis- 
tinguishes the American casket. 

Coggesliall) a town of Essex, on the Black- 
water, 44 miles NE. of London. It has a school, 
founded by Sir Kobert Hitcham (1636), remains of i 
a Cistercian abbey (1142), a good Decorated church j 
(restored 1868), and some manufactures of silk, 
velvet, and lace. It is supposed to have been the 
Roman Canoniwn, and the remains of a Roman 
villa have been found. John Owen was minister 
here. Ralph de Coggeshall, abbot here (1207-18), 
wrote a Chronicon Anglicuimni (of the period 
1161-1224), edited by J. Stevenson in 1875. Pop. 
5830. 

Cognac, a town of France, in the department 
of Charente, on an old castle-crowned hill over the 
Charente, 42 miles SE. of Rochefort bj' rail. The 
cultivation of the vine and distillation of Brandy 
.(q.v.) form the chief industry of the district; in 
the town, casks and bottles are manufactured. 
Francis I. was born here. Pop. (1872) 12,950; 
,(1886) 14,537. 

Cognate. See Agnate. 

Cognizance, in Heraldry, a Badge (q.v.), in 
the more restricted sense of that term. 

Comoscen'ti (Ital., from Lat. cognosco, ‘I 
know^), persons professing a critical knowledge of 
works of art, and of a somewhat more pretentious 
character than amateurs. 

Cogno'vit (viz. actionem, ‘he has confessed the 
action ’), in the law of England, is the defendant’s 
written confession that the plaintiffs cause against 
him is just and true. By this confession before or 
after issue, the defendant sufters judgment to be 
entered against him without trial, in wliich case 
the judgment is called judgment by confession. 

Cogswell, Joseph Green, LL.D., American 
bibliograpliei-, bom at Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 
1786, studied at Harvard and Gottingen, and was 
professor of Geology at Harvard from 1820 to 1823, 
when he established the Round Hill School with 
Bancroft (q.v.). He was for some years editor of 
the Ncio York Ecviciu, and,, with Halleck and 
AVashington Irving, assisted in planning the Astor 
Library, of whicli he was for many yeare superin- 
tendent. He died in 1871. 

Cohabitation. See Marri.vge. 

Cohesion depends upon the molecular forces 
which keep together the parts of bodies, and are 
insensible at sensible distances. In the case of a 
small body these forces are much more efficient in 
keeping the parts together th.an are the mutual 
gravitational attractions of the p.arts. On the 
other hand, in tlie case of a large body, such as the 
earth, gravitation is much more powerful in pre- 
venting rupture than cohesion. The term adhesion 

l. S generally, tliough quite unuecess.arily, used when 
the cohering particles are dissimilar— as when water 
clings to glass. 

After the parts of a body have been separated, so 
as to form an incoherent mass, the force of cohesion 

m. ay be again brought into action by the applica- 
tion of pre^-sure sufficient to force the particles close 
enough together. Tims two smooth, freshly cut 
pieces of le.ad can be made. to adhere by slight pres- 
sure accompanied by a screwing motion. .-Uso two 

I erv smooth slabs of marble adhere, if iiressed to- 
gether, so that coii'^iderahle force must uc exerted 
to sep.aratc them. Barton made a set of cubes 

II itJi surfaces so true that, if twelve of them were 


piled one over the other, the whole series could be 
lifted by raising the upper one. Lead pencils are 
made by ajiplying pressure to powdered giaphitc, 
so a.s to make it cohere. 

Cohesion Figures. See Sureace Tension. 

Cohoes, a prosperous manufacturing city of 
Albanj' county. New York, on the Hudson, at the 
mouth of the Alohawk, 3 miles above Troy, and on 
the Erie Canal. It has six large cotton-mills, and 
.some thirty knitting-mills, besides manufactures of 
axes, gas-piping, machines, pulp, pins, thread, &c. 
Pop. (1860) 8799 ; (1880) 19,416. 

Cohort, in the ancient Roman armies, was a 
portion of a legion, consisting usually of 600 men. 
Generally, there were ten cohorts to a Legion 
(q.v.). 

Coif (Fr. coiffc, Ital. ciiffia, ‘a cap’), a covering 
for the head in general, but more especially the 
close-litting cap of white lawn or silk, originally 
worn by Serjeants-at-law (q.v.). Like the Biretta 
(q.v.), it always represented distinct rank and 
dignity. Its use on all professional and official 
occasions was both an obligation and a privilege. 
Later it was the custom to wear a small skull-c.ap 
of black silk or velvet over the white coif ; and in 
the beginning of the 18th century, when tlie fashion 
of powdered wigs in lieu of natural hair invaded 
the law-courts, in order that the badge of the order 
might not be concealed, the peruquiera contrived a 
small round patch of black silk edged with white, 
to be worn on the crowm of the wig. The notion 
that the coif was a dence merely to conceal the 
tonsure of the monkish lawyere rests only on a 
loose conjecture of the commentator Spelman, and, 
though carelessly fostered by Lord Campbell, may 
be consigned to the same category as the conceit, 
preserved in Brand’s Antiquities, which derives the 
nead-dress from a child’s caul worm for luck. Sea 
Serjeant Pulling’s Order of the Cei/tlSSI). 

Coimbatore, the capital of a district of 
Madras Presidency, on the Noyil, 304 mries SB. of 
Madras by rail. It lies 1437 feet above the sea, 
is well built and drained, and has a cool tempera- 
ture that rendere it a comparatively suitable lesi- 
dence for Europeans. Pop. (1881) 38,967 ; poP’ 0‘ 
district, 1,657,690. 

Coimbra, capital of the Portuguese province 
of Beira, on a hill above the river Alondego, here 
crossed by a stone bridge, 135 miles NRL. ot 
Lisbon by nail. Its streets are steep, narrow, and 
dirty, its manufactures confined chiefly to earthen- 
ware and combs, and its interest consists mainly m 
its historical associations. The place derives its 
name from the Roman Conimhria, trac^ of wliicu 
lie to the south ; it was held by the Goths, and 
from them passed to the Moors, from whom m 'vas 
finally conquered in 1064, by^ Feniando the Great, 
aided bj' the gallant Cid. Coimbra Wtos the capital 
of Portugal for about two centuries and a half troni 
its erection into a kingdom, in 1139, and niany n 
the early kings are buried in and around the om 
town. Of the public buildings, Hie most note- 
worthy are the older of the two cathedrals, tn 
church of San Salvador, and the ruined convent o 
Santa Clara ; across the river is the Quinta an 
Lagrimas (‘House of Teai-s’), where 
Castro (q.v.) was murdered. Thu univemty 
Coimbra, the onlv one in Portugal, was ongmai ) 
establLshed at Lisbon in 1288, but was imnnanenti' 
transfeiTed here in 1537. It has five incultie.s a ^ 
some 900 students, and is still hpld in reput . 
attached to it are a museum, an 
botanical garden, and a libraiy of 60,000 volume . 
Pop. 13,309. , - f 

Coilin, a town of Spain, 20 miles B SB. o 
Malaga, with marble-quamcs. Pop. 10,0 Gj. 
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Coining. Tlie privilege of eoining money 
lieing an exclusive prerogative of the crorvn, the 
crime of counterfeiting the king’s money, . as it 
was called, -was declared to he treason, both by the 
common law of England and by many statutes. 
In Scotland, there continued to be some differences 
in regal'd to this crime, even after the Union had 
extended the treason laws of England to that 
kingdom, and prosecutions were in use to be laid 
at common law. That practice is now abandoned, 
and the laws of the two countries were assimilated 
by a series of statutes, 'which are codified in the 
Act'of 1861 passed to consolidate the law relating j 
to offences against the coin. All such offences are j 
now prosecuted under this statute. By tliis act it 
is a lii"h crime and offence, punishable by penal 
servitude for life, to counterfeit gold or silver coin ; 
or to colour coin or metal with intent to make it 
pass for genuine gold or silver coin; or to buy, 
sell, or inyiort counterfeit gold or silver coin ; or 
unlawful^ to make, mend, buy, sell, or possess 
instruments used in fabricating gold or silver coin ; 
or to convey such instruments out of the mint. To 
impair or diminish or lighten gold or silver coin (as 
by clipping or sweating) is punishable witli fourteen 
years. It is an offence punishable with penal servi- 
tude for seven years to unlawfullj' possess gold or 
silver taken from anj- coin; or to counterfeit copper 
coin; or unlawfullj' to make, mend, buy, sell, or 
possess instruments for counterfeiting copper coin ; 
or to deal in base British copper coin ; or to utter 
or import base foreign gold or silver coin. Several 
offences of a less heinous nature are dealt with 
in the act. In order to bring these offences within 
the limits of the statute, it is not necessai'j' that 
the resemblance of the false to the true coin shall 
be verj' perfect ; but if it be not such as to deceive 
a person of ordinary observation, the attempt to 
bi'in" it into circulation is fraud, and not uttering. 
For false bank-notes, see Forgery. 

In the United States, the crime of counterfeiting 
coin or money is punishable with fine and imprison- 
ment at hard labour for a term of from two to ten 
years ; and includes falsely making, forging, or 
counterfeiting coins or notes, postal mon'ej' orders, 
postal cards, government stamps of all kinds, and 
government securities, as also importing, possess- 
ing, uttering, or passing false coins or notes with 
fraudulent intent. Mutilating and debasing the 
coin is also counterfeiting, but is not so severely 
punished as the making of counterfeit coins. 

For coinage and coins, see Mint, Nujiismatics, 
Money, Bullion, Currency. 

Coir, or Cocoa-nut Fibre, is the fibre of the 
husk of the cocoa-nut. The husks are steeped in 
water, in pits, for six months, or even for a year, 
and then beaten with a stick till the fibre readily 
separates. The material is largely used_ on account 
of its strength and .wear-resisting qualities for floor- 
matting in positions where there is much traffic, 
and for making hall and door mats. It is also in 
demand for coarse brushes, for ships’ fenders, and, 
to some extent, for ropes and cables. In the South 
Sea Islands, ropes of coir fibre, made by the natives, 
are extensively used. Coir rope, on account of its 
lightness, possesses some advantages for maritime 
purposes. The Chaiumrops (q.v.) is sometimes 
called the coir-palm. 

Coire (Ital. Coira; local Bomansch, Qucra ; 
ancient Curia lilacforum ; Ger. Chur), a toivn of 
Switzerland, capital of the Grisons, in the valley 
of the Uiiper Hhine, lies in a fei'tile jilain 1940 
feet above the sea, and surrounded by high moun- 
tains. It is SO miles SE. of Zurich by rail, and 
stands on the Plessur, a mile and a half from its 
Junction witli tiie Rhine. It is of importance as 
standing on the great road to Italy by tlie Spliigen 


Pass, and thus possessing a considerable transit 
trade. The bishop’s palace, and the quarter 
around it, inhabited by 2400 Catholics, occupy 
the summit of an eminence, and are separated 
from the rest by walls and battlements, closed by 
double gates. Here stands the old eathedral of 
St Lucius— -a Romanesque edifice dating from the 
8th century. It contains singular old carving, 
paintings by Cranach, Holbein, and Diirer, and 
also, it is said, the bones of St Lucius, a legend- 
ai-y British king. The town-hall, the Rhretian 
museum, and two Protestant churches are in 
the_ lower town. _ Romansch is still spoken in tlie 
vicinity. Coire is a great tourist centre ; and wine, 
frait, and corn are produced bj' the countn’^ round. 
Pop. (1880) 8889. 

Coix. See Job’s Tears. 

■ Cojlltepcque, a town of San Salvador, 
Central America, 15 miles E. of the capital. 
Pop. 4164. 

Coke is a form of fuel obtained by the heating of 
coal in confined spaces whereby its more volatile 
constituents arc driven off. Caking coal is tlie 
most suitable for the manufacture of coke, which, 
in its principal qualities, is approached by the hard 
anthracitic coals. The process of coking is con- 
ducted (1) in heaps or mounds, or (2) in ovens; 
but coke is also produced in gas retorts, where, 
however, it is merely a secondai-j' product. Cok- 
ing in mounds — a method now little practised — is 
done in a way similar to that emploj^ed for prepar- 
ing charcoal from wood. The coal is built up into 
round stacks, around a wide open chimney or 
column, the larger masses being placed in' the 
centre, and small broken coal outside, the whole 
being covered with wet coke-dust, except at certain 
air-holes. The mound of coal is ignited from 
above, and burns graduall3’' downwards and out- 
wards, giving oil" at first much smoke and vapour, 
which consist maiiilj' of tar- water 'and coal-gas. 
When the lire ceases to be smokj’, the process of 
coking is concluded, all openings are covered over 
to exclude air and extinguish combustion, and 
cooling of the mound is aided bj' drenching it with 
water. The principle of making coke in coke- 
ovens is tlie same, but tlie process is much quicker 
and more economical, and the resulting coke is 
better in qualitj' than that made in mounds. 
Formerlj' the heat and volatile gases given oft’ in 
coking ivere allowed freelj' to escape, but in modem 
coke-ovens arrangements are made for utilising the 
combustion in one retort to force the heat of an- 
other, by' passing the hot gases in flues around 
contiguous ovens. The whole of the gases pass 
from these flues into a common flue, bj' which they 
are earned awaj' to heat steam-boilers. In a 
similar way the coal-gas is, from certain kinds of 
ovens, collected and burned, and the tar-water 
evolved is conden.sed and used as a source of 
ammonia and gas-tar products. 

Coke is a hard, brittle, porous solid, with a steel- 
gi'aj', somewhat metallic lustre, and it does not soil 
the fingers when being handled. It is principally 
valued for the intense beat which it gives off in 
combustion, for its freedom from smoke in burning, 
and because it does not become pasty and adhesive 
in the fire. 'The process of coking also drives off a 
good deal of the sulphur which inaj' be present in 
coal, and all these properties render coke a most 
valuable fuel for many metallurgical operations, 
and for use where intense smokeless combustion is a 
desideratum. The higher the temperature to which 
coal in coking is .submitted, the harder and more 
valuable is the resulting coke, and the heat it gives 
off is relativeh’ more intense. In chemical constitu- 
tion coke consists of a modified form of graphite 
contaminated nrith earthy impurities from the ash 
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present in coal. Coal j^’ields by ■weight about 70 
per cent, of coke, which, however, inci eases in 
volume in the process of coking by about one- 
fourtli. Coke will absorb about 30 per cent, of 
moisture from the air, a circumstance which should 
be borne in mind in its purchase and its use, for 
such moisture in being driven off greatly reduces 
the calorific value of the substance. 

Coke, Sir Edivaed, jurist, was born of a good 
old Norfolk family, at Mileham, 1st February 1552. 
From Nonrich grammar-school he passed in 1567 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1571 to Clifibul’s 
Inn, in 1572 to the Inner Temple ; and he was 
called to the bar in 1578. His rise was rapid— from 
recorder of Coventry (1585) to member for Aid- 
borough ( 1589 ), Solicitor-genei-al ( 1592 ), Speaker of 
the House of Commons (1593), Attorney- general 
(1594), Chief -justice of the Common Pleas (1606), 
Chief-justice of the King’s Bench and privy-council- 
lor ( 1613). ileanwhile he had married twice, first, 
in 1582, Bridget Paston, who brought him £30,000, 
and died 27tli June 1598 ; ne.xt, nineteen weeks 
later, Lady ElriabeUv Hatteu, the grauddawghtev 
of his patron. Lord Buighley. The rancour sliowu 
by him in the prosecutions of Essex and Southamp- 
ton, Raleigh, and the Gunpowder conspirators ( 160(1- 
3-5 ) has gained him little credit with posterity ; 
but from 1606 he stands forth as a vindicator of 
the national liberties, opposing, unlike Bacon, 
every illegal encioachment on the part of both 
chuich and crown. He daied to cite Bracton’s 
words to James’s face, that ‘ the king should be 
subject not to man, but to God and the law ;’ 
alone of twelve judges, he resisted the royal pre- 
logative ; and in the Overbuiy case he showed an 
indiscreet zeal to come at the real tmth. His 
removal from the bench on most trivial grounds 
(November 1617) was aggravated by a quarrel with 
ills wife ; and though ten months afterwards he 
was recalled to the council, his conduct in parlia- 
ment from 1620 as a leader of the popular party, 
an opponent of Spain and of monopolies, estranged 
him for ever from the court party. In 1621-22 
he suffered nine months’ durance in the Tower; 
still, old though he was, he carried his opposition 
into the ne.xt reign, the Petition of Right (1628) 
being largely his doing. He died at Stoke Poges, 
3d September 1634, and was buried at Tittleshall 
in his native county. 

Coke was a gi-eat lawyer, withal an honest lover 
of legality, but too bitter and narrow-minded to be 
really a great man. His four /nrtiYutcs (1628-44) 
deal with tenures, statutes, criminal law, and the 
jurisdiction of the several law-courts. Tlie first of 
these, and most famous, which in 1832 i cached a 
19th edition, is the so-called Col;c vpon Littleton 
(q.v.)— a commentaiy that, in spite of its puerile 
etymologies, has still a real, if mainly historical, 
value. Eleven of the thirteen pai ts of his epoch- 
making Law Reports were published during his life- 
time (1600-15); and the whole, translated out of the 
original French and Latin, fills 6 vols. in Thomas 
and Fraser's edition (1826). iSIr G. P. iMacdonell 
mentions six minor works in his able and exhaustive 
article on Coke in the Dictionary of National 
Bioyraphy xi. 1887). See also the Lives by 
Serj_eant AVoolrych (1826) and ‘iV. Johnson (2 vols. 
1837 ). 

Coke, T 1 I 05 IAS, Dlethodist bishop, born at 
Brecon in 1747, graduated in 1768 at Oxford, from 
winch university he received the degiee of D.C.L. 
in 1775. He settled as a curate in Somersetshire, 
but a course of open-air preaching and cottage 
service^, initiated after his introduction to John 

e«ley in 1776, brought about his dismissal by his 
lector, and he joined the Methodists, by whom lie 
was attachcil to the London circuit. In 1782 lie 


became first president of the Iri.rii conference, and 
he was elected piesident of the Englisli conference 
in 1797 and 1805. In 1784 he was set apart by 
ATesley as ‘superintendent’ of the societies in 
America, to which countrj' he made nine voyages, 
the last in 1803, and where his outspoken opposi- 
tion to slavery aroused much hostility ; in 1787 he 
induced the American conference to alter his title 
to that of bishop. In 1784 Coke had drawn up tlie 
fii-gt plan of the Methodist foreign missions, and to 
this cause he devoted the later years of his life 
with untiring zeal and skill, retaining to the last 
the direct control of the system he had cieated. 
He died in the Indian Ocean on a missionary 
voyage to Ceylon, 3d hlay 1814. He published, 
besides'religious works, extracts from his American 
Journals (1790), a History of the West Indies (3 
vols. 1808-11), and, rrith Henry Moore, a Life of 
Weslej’^ (1792), intended to forestall AVhitehead’s 
labours, with whom the two othere, being joint 
literary executoi-s, had disagreed. 

€ol (Fr., ‘neck’), in Geographj’, is a depre-sion 
or pass in a mountain-range. In' those parts of the 
Alps where the French language prevails, the 
passes are usually named cols — as the Col de 
Balnie, the Col du Geant, &c. 

€oln \ut. See Kola Nut. 

€olard, IMaksion, the first printer of Bruges, 
was of French extraction. He published twenty- 
one works, all in French, save one Latin one ; and 
died in 1484. 

Colbcvg, or Kolbeeg, a seaport and watering- 
place of Prussia, in the prorince of Pomeiania, on 
the Pei-sante, near its mouth in the Baltic, 170 
miles NNE. of Berlin by rail. It stands on_a hill, 
surrounded with three suburbs. Tlie principal 
chureh dates from 131(5. In 1102 Duke Boleslaus 
of Poland vainly besieged Colberg, wliioh endured 
long sieges in the Thirty Yeais’ AVar, in the Seven 
Years’ AA'^ar, and again in 1807, when it was most 
gallantly defended against the Fiench. Colberg 
has manufactures of woollens, agricultural machines, 
and spirits ; and salmon and lamprey fisheries. 
Pop. (1885) 16,557. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, one of the greatest 
French statesmen, was born at Rheims in 1619. 
Before he was twenty yeai's- of age he obtained a 
post in the AA’'ar Office under Le Tellier, and at once 
began a very successful career. In 1651 he entered 
the service of the great minister Mazarin,'Who 
soon enmloyed him in most important affairs of 
state. On Iris death-bed iMazariir warmly recom- 
mended Colbert to Louis XIA''. ‘ I owe you every- 
thing,’ Mazarin is reported to haye said to the king, 
‘but I pay my debt to your majesty in giving you 
Colbert.’ It was in 1661 that Colbert beMtiic 
the chief-minister of Louis XIAL He found the 
finances in a ruinous condition, and imiiicdiately 
began his reforms. Fouquet, the superintendent 
under Mazarin, was found guilty of impoverishrng 
the state by his maladministration, and imprisoncu 
for life. Tire farnrers of the state-revenues were 
forced to yield up the resources of the crown or 
which they had fraudulently jrossessed them- 
selves. The debts of the state Colber-t reduceil by 
arbitrary conrposition. In all the departments oi 
finance he introduced order and economy as mr 
as he could. So complete and thorough was the 
change which Colbert effected, that in ten years 
the annual revenue had risen to 104 million h'TCs, 
of which 27 were .spent in collection and admiirj'’' 
tration ; whereas, when the management of tbc 
finances was intrusted to him, the revenue 
amounted to only 84 million livres, and 52 nulhqus 
were absorbed in its collection. The financia 
refornrs of Colbert, however, only served a 
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basis for a thorou"Ii reorganisation of the entire 
administration. He took measures to improve 
agriculture. Commerce was extended, roads and 
canals — including that of Languedoc — were made. 
In every way he sought to apply the protective 
system then in vogue to promote the industries of 
France. He organised anew the colonies in 
Canada, Martinique, and St Domingo, and founded 
others at Cayenne and Madagascar. He found 
France with a few old rotten ^lips, and in a few 
years had provided her with one of the strongest 
lleets in the world, with well-equipped arsenals 
and a splendid body of seamen. Colbert im- 
proved the civil code, introduced a marine code 
of laws, and drew up the so-called Code Noir for 
the colonies. 

AVhile attending to material interests, he did not 
neglect the arts and sciences ; all men of learning 
and genius found in Colbert a generous patron. 
The Academies of Inscriptions, Science, and Archi- 
tecture were founded by him. In short, Colbert 
was tbe patron of industiy, commerce, art, science, 
and literature — the founder of a new epoch in 
France. His aim was to raise the strength of 
France by developing every side of the national life. 
In this he entirely succeeded during the early part 
of the reign of Louis XIV., but bis work was not 
destined to last ; the wars of Louis and the ex- 
travagance of his court undid all that had been 
accomplished by Colbert. The rigorous order and 
precise rules which he established might be bene- 
ficial in such hands as his own, but when abused 
by a selfish or incompetent despotism, could only 
have the most mischievous results. Colbert died 
in 1683, bitterly disappointed at seeing the failure 
of his plans for the regeneration of France. The 
people were so enraged witli the oppressive taxes, 
tor which they blamed him, that his corpse had 
to be removed from his house by night in order to 
avoid their fury. Colbert had indeed carried out 
many measures that were arbitrary and oppres- 
sive. He had served a despotic king, who posed 
as the representative of all that was fair and 
beautiful in the government, and left the disa- 
greeable tasks of administration to his min- 
isters. See his Lettres, Instructions ct M6mou-cs 
(8 vols. 1862-82), and his Life by Cldment (2 vols. 
1874), Neymarck (1877), and Gourdault (6th ed. 
Ton re, 1885). 

Colburn, Zerah, a mathematical prodigy, 
born in Vermont, U.S., in 1804, displayed such 
remarkable powers of calculation that in 1810 his 
father left Vermont to exhibit him. At this period 
he answered coirectly such questions as ‘ How 
many liours in 1811 years? ’ in twenty seconds ; and 
a few years later much more complicated problems 
were solved with equal rapidity. He was shown 
in Great Britain, and for some time in Paris; 
from 1816 to 1819 he studied at IVestminster 
Scliool at the expense of the Earl of Bristol. His 
father died in 1824, and he returned to America; 
here he was a Methodist preacher for nine ye.are, 
and from 1835 professor of Languages in Norwich 
University, Vermont, where he died 2d Jlarch 
1840. His remarkable faculty disappeared as he 
grew to manhood. 

Colclicster, an ancient municipal and parlia. 
mentaiy borough in the NE. of Essex, on the 
right bank of the Colne, 51 miles NE. of London, 
and 12 miles from the sea. It is built on the 
ridge and sides of a promontors’, with a port on the 
river at a suburb called the Hythe, which has a 
quay for vessels of 150 tons. It is a toum of special 
historical and antiquarian intei'est. Before the 
Homan conquest of tlie island ,it was the British 
‘Royal Toum,’ of Cnnobclin (the Ct/mbelinc of 
Shakespeare ) ; and when the Emperor Claudius 
126 


had conquered the south-eastern part of tlie 
island, he founded a colonia here — the first Roman 
town in Britain. There are still many remains 
of that town. The walls are the most perfect 
Roman walls in England. Immense quantities of 
pavements, coins, pottery, and other remains of 
domestic use and personal adornment have been 
found here. A large cemetery along the principal 
road out of the town has been carefully explored, 
and a valuable collection of sepulchral remains 
found, many of which are in the town museum. 
The tower of Holy Trinity Church has all the 
characteristics of Saxon architecture. The castle 
is the largest Norman keep in England. In the 
Norman west front of_ St Botolph’s Prioiy tlie 
Roman bricks are a striking feature ; and all the 
old churches have an intermixture of Roman brick 
in their walls. The Domesday Survey is very full, 
and gives a complete census of the people. Two 
taxations of the beginning of the 13th centuiy give 
not only a complete census of the inhabitants, but 
also an inventoiy of their domestic furniture and 
stock-in-trade, and present a complete view of an 
English borough of the period. The Protestant 
refugees from tlie Low Countries at the end of the 
16th centuiy introduced the bay and say ( baize and 
serge) trade, which became an important manufac- 
ture, and ™read into the neighbouring towns and 
villages. (lolchester was one of the eight ‘Dutch 
Congregations ’ incorporated by royal license. The 
wars with Spain in the reign of Queen Anne closed 
the markets for these goods, and the trade died out. 
The only important historical event of later times I 
was the siege of Colchester, one of the last events 
of the Civil War between Charles I. and the parlia- 
ment. The royalists of Essex and Kent under 
Goring took possession of the town, and were be- 
sieged by Fairfax and the parliamentary army from 
the middle of June 1648 till the middle of August, 
when the town, staiTed out, surrendered, and the 
execution of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George 
Lisle, by sentence of court-martial, created a great 
sensation. 

The chief cause of the prosperity of the town 
throughout its histoiy has been that it was the 
principal town and natural market of an extensive 
and fertile corn-growing district, inclosed on three 
sides by the rivers and the sea. It was during the 
great continental ware of the beginning of this 
centuiy, and has again in later times become, a 
large militaiy depOt; and the number of troops 
quartered here, with their officers and their families, 
have contributed to its prosperity. The fishery of 
the Colne and its creeks has for centuries been 
famous for the quality of its oysters, and has been 
a Valuable portion of the property of the corpora- 
tion, to which it has belonged from, or even before, 
the Norman Conquest. Though always the most 
important town in Essex, it lias never been the 
county town, owing probably to its being incon- 
veniently situated too far down in the Essex penin- 
sula. Pop. (1851) 19,443; (1881) 28,395. See the 
Rev. E. Cntts’s Colchester ( ‘ Historic Towns ’ series, 
ISSS). 

Uolclicstcr, Charles Abbot, Lord, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, was bom at Abingdon, 
Berkshire, 14th October 1757. He was educated 
at Westminster School ( 1763-75) and Christ Church 
College, O.xford, and in 1779 entered the IMiddle 
Tem^e. In 1792 his practice w.as bringing him 
£1500 per annum ; and two years later he received 
the post, worth £2700, of clerk of tlie niles in the 
Court of King’s Bench. Returned to parliament 
as a .strong Tory in 1795, he eflected in his first 
session an improvement in the legislation regarding 
teuiporaiy and e.vpiring laws ; and it is due to his 
exertions’that municipal liodies receive a copy of all 
new acts as soon as they are printed. The country 
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is mainly indeljted to him for the Private Bill | 
Office and for the royal record commission, wlmse j 
proceedings he for many yeaj-s superintended. But 
his greatest service ivas in the Act (ISOO) for tak- j 
in" tlie first census. In 1S02 he was elected | 
SiTeaker, the duties of ivliich higli and liononrable 
office he continued to discharge ivith as much 
impartiality as distinction until Jlay 1S17, when 
ill-health compelled him to resign. He received 
a pension of £4000 a year, and was raiseil to the 
peerage as Baron Colchester, his father having been 
rector of All Saints, Colchester. He died 7th May 
1829. See his Diary and Correspondence (3 vols. 
1861), edited by his son Charles, second Lord Col- 
chester (1798-1867), who was postmaster-general in 
1858. 

Col'chicuin, a genus of Liliaceie, sub-order 
Melanthaceoe. The species, which are few in 
number, are stemless, with flowers half subter- 
ranean like the crocus, the limb of the perianth and 
part of the tube only 
rising above ground, 
j-v The flowers much re- 

semble crocus-flowei-s, 

K but are readily distin- 
// guished by bavin" six 

iw // ih instead of three 

n i stamens, and three 

n 7/ styles instead of one. 

n I v/ superior ovary does 

v\ n ff remain to ripen 

X\ n || ff j jl j underground, hut after 

vj’l f /y / *' flowering fs over, 

W I // //'/ / rises in the fornr of three 

\i'y little follicles slightly 

1\/ t Ijlit jl adhering to each otlier, 
/ !jj j I on a len"thened stalk. 

i jud / j'ji j The only British species 

in I fv / (‘'diimnalc, the 

jjjl I ‘J It I Meadow Saffron, sonre- 

' T I Mil i times also, but incor- 

I I tf-M rectly, named Arrtnrnn 

' ’ it I 1 'I Crocus, which is plerrti- 

jjfj ful in rrreadows and pas- 

S ' y tuies in some parts of 

Englarrd and of the 
continent of Europe. 
The flowers are pale 
purple ; they appear 
in arrtunrn, rrnacconr- 
panied by any leaves; 
the leaves, which are 
large and broadly lan- 
ceolate, appear in 
^ Meadow Safiion spring, when the stalk 

(Colclitcum autnmnah) : which bears the ripen- 

“■ in" fruit arises amongst 

them. Tire whole plant 
rs very aend and poisonorrs, chiefly owing to the 
pieserrce of an alkaloid called Colchicine or 
Colchicia. Cattle are not unfrequerrtly injrrred 
by it in pa-stures where it abounds. It is a 
valuable medicinal plant, and is administered, in 
small doses, to allay the pain of gout and rherr- 
niatism. Eepeated doses prodrree vomiting, ptrr"- 
rng, increase of the urinary secretion, and rrrohrse 
perspiration. The parts chiefly irsed for medicinal 
purposes are the conn ( popularly called the root) 
and the seeds. The seeds are round, brown, rather 
larger tharr nrristard-seed. Other species of col- 
chicrrnr appear to possess similar properties. The 
iicrinodactyls of the druggists’ shops, which fornranv 
centunes h.ave enjoyed an e.vtensive celebrity foV 
soothing pains in the joints, and are brought from 
uie JjC\ airt, arc believed to be the corms cither of 
C. vanegatum or C. bulhocodioidcs. C. autunviale 
IS not nnfrequent in flower-borders, particularly a 
variety with double florvers. 


Meadow Saffron 
{ColcJiicum autuinnaU') : 
a, a leaf. 


Colchis, a province of ancient Asia, on the east 
coast of the Pontiis Euxinus or Black Sea, .situateil 
north of Armenia and south of the Caucasus. 
Colchis was famous in Greek mythology' as tlie 
land of Medea (q.v.) and the goal of tlie Argo- 
nauts (q.v.); afterwards it was better known to 
the Greeks as the seat of some colonies of the 
Milesians. It was noted for its wines .and fmits. 
The principal town was Dioscurias ; the principal 
river the Pliasis. The Colchians were at one time 
subject to Peisia, and subsequentl 5 ' to Mithiidates, 
kin" of Pontus, and ultimately passed under the 
ini^ity empire of Home. 

Colcotliar is the name given by the alchemists 
to the red powder (mainly red oxide of iron) which 
remains in the retorts when green vitriol or the 
sulphate of iron is calcined. It is used for polish- 
ing glass and the like, and is called crocus by 
aiqists. 

Cold is the term by which we signify a relative 
Want of sensible heat. There are therefore no 
determinate boundaries between cold and heat, 
and it is a mere arbitraiy distinction to call the 
degrees of the thermometer below' the freezing- 
point degrees of cold. IVhen the atmosphere, or 
uUy substance which comes in contact with our 
body, is at a lower temperature than the skin, it 
absorbs heat from it, and we call it cold. See 
He.v^t. 

The physiological action of cold on the animal 
organism requires a brief notice. All animals 
(the waiTO -blooded anim.als to the greatest extent) 
kh-ve a certain pow’er of maintaining the heat of 
the body, in defiance of external cold, as has been 
shown in the article Animal Heat. This power is 
niainly due to a process analogous to combustion, in 
M’hich carbon and hydrogen taken into the system 
iu food are made to unite with oxygen derived 
from the air by respiration. If the_ combustible 
lUaterials are not duly fumished, or if the supply 
of oxygen be deficient (as in various diseased con- 
ditions), there must be a depression of temperature. 
Now', if the temper.ature of a bird or mammal ( except 
in the case of hj'bernating animals) be lowered 
about 30° below its normal standard (which in birds 
ranges from 100° to 112°, and in mammals from 90 
to 102° ), the death of the animal is the result. The 
sy'mptoms indicating that an animal or a man is 
suflering from a depression of the temperature of 
the body are — retardation of the circulation of the 
blood, causing lividity of the skin, which is followed 
by pallor, in consequence of the blood being almost 
entirely driven from the surface tliroiigh the 
contraction of the vessels ; a peculiar torpor of the 
muscular .and nervous systems at the same time 
manifests itself in an indisposition to make an\ 
efl’ort or exertion, and in intense sleepinKS. the 
respir.atory movements become slower (see IlESPllt-t- 
TIon ), and the loss of heat goes on, therefore, with 
increasing rapidity, till the fatal limit is reached, 
nnd death supervenes. 

In hibernating animals (the marmot, do™dp?' 
bat, &c.) the pow’er of generating heat within then 
O'vn bodies is very slight, their temperature lo- 
lowing th.at of the external air, so th.at it may h 
brought down nearly to the freezing-point, -re 
the articles Hipernation, St.vrvatiox, Dorma^ 

V IT.VI.ITV ; .also, for other jihenomena oonncctw 
"Ith cold, Heat, Climate, Ereezing, Ice, IUei-- 
Mometer, Temperature. _ . , 

Great or pirolonged atmospheric cold is a ni ' 
powerful dejire.ssing agent, and is a fruitful c.ai ' 
of disease and even of death. .'^Thenever t 
temper.ature of the atiiiospliere is suddenly ' ' 
duced, and particularly' when it is rcdjiccd ", 
the freezing-point, a considerable addition 'd ’ 
place to tlie mortality of the country at large, i 
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effects of cold are, in ordinary circumstances, most 
apparent among the aged and the vei-y young, 
and among those suffering from chronic disease; 
hut when a very low temperature is long con- 
tinued, even the healthy are sure to suffer, when 
impoverished so as not to have sufficient means 
of external warmth in their liomes. The most 
direct- effects of cold are in the production of what 
is commonly called Frost-hite (q.v.). 

Cold is applied in various ways in the treatment 
of disease. In some forms of fever, a cold hath, or 
cold wet pack, is the best means of reducing a 
veiy high temperature which of itself threatens 
life. In many inflammations relief is best obtained 
by the local application of ice, or of a coiled tube 
through which cold water circulates. The tonic 
and stimulating effects of a te'mporai-y application 
of cold are familiar in the cold morning bath, or 
the use of cold water sprinkled on the face of a 
pei'son who has fainted.' The disease conimonl 5 ’ 
termed a ‘ cold ’ has been already described under 
Catarrh. 

Cold Cl'eani is the term applied to an oint- 
ment containing rose-water which is used as a 
mild and cooling dressing for the skin. It may 
be prepared by melting together almond-oil live 
parts, ^lermaceti one part, and white wax one 
part. Three parts of rose-water are then added 
with brisk stirring, which is continued till the 
whole is cool, and of a soft creamy consistence. 
As cold cream prepared in this way is liable to 
turn rancid, glycenne is sometimes added, or the 
almond-oil is replaced by white vaseline. Cold 
cream is a pleasant application to irritated surfaces, 
protecting them from the influences of the weather, 
and promoting the healing of wounds and chapped 
hands. 

Coldstream, a town of Berwickshire, 15 miles 
S\V. of Berwick by rail, on the Tweed, over which 
there is a fine bridge by Smeaton (1766). At Cold- 
stream was the famous ford by which Edward I. 
entered Scotland in 1296, and near which he met 
the Scottish nobles, to settle the dispute about the 
crown of Scotland. By this ford also the Scots 
invaded England in 1640. Being convenient as a 
Border town, Coldstream, like Gretna Green and 
Lamberton toll-bar near Berwick, was formerly cele- 
brated for its clandestine marriages. Pop. 1616. 

Coldstream Guards, a regiment in the 
Foot Guards (q.v.) or Household Brigade, the 
oldest in the British army except the 1st Foot, 
now called the Roj'al Scots. Raised in 1660 by 
General Monk at Coldstream, it was at first called 
‘Monk’s Regiment;’ but when parliament con- 
sented to give a brigade of guards to Charles II., 
this corps, under the name of Coldstream Guards, 
was included in it. 

Coldwater, capital of Branch county, Michi- 
gan, 156 miles E. of Chicago, on the Lake Shore 
Railway, has several foundries, fiour-mills, and 
manufactories, and a public school which cost 
6100,000. Pop. (1880)4681. 

Cole, Sir Hexry, was born at Bath, 15th July 
1808, educated at Christ’s Hospital, and became 
assistant-keeper of the Records in 1838. He wrote 
much for the newspapers and review.s, and under 
the name of ‘Felix Suranierly’ produced about 
twenty children’s books. He was chairman of the 
Society of Arts, did valuable service on the com- 
mittee of the Great Exhibition of 1851, wa-s the 
founder of the South Kensington Museum, and in 
1860 became its director. For his serrices on innu- 
merable committees and councils, and in promoting 
valuable reforms, he was made K.C.B. in 1875; 
and he lield several foreign decorations. He died 
ISth April 1882. See his Autobiography (2 vols. 
.1884). 


. Cole, Thomas, painter, born at Bolton-le-^Ioors 
in 1801, removed to America in 1819, where he- 
became one of the best-known landscape-painters. 
In 1830 two of bis pictures appeared in the Royal 
Academy, and he afterwards made sketching fours 
through England, France, and Italy ; but all his 
best landscapes were American, and these, as well 
as his allegorical subjects, are highly valued. He 
died nth February 1848. 

Cole, ViCAT, landscape-painter, was bora at 
Plymouth in 1833, and since 1853 has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the Royal Academy exhibi- 
tions. In 1870 he became A.R. A., and in 1880 R. A. 
Very many of his jraintings are Surrey scenes. 

■ Colebrookc. Henry Thomas, the pioneer of 
Sanskrit scholarship in Europe, was born in London, 
15th June 1765, the son of Sir George Colebrooke, 
banker, and eventually chairman of the boaid of 
directors of the East India Company. He was edu- 
cated at home, and early showpd a strong disposi- 
tion for mathematical studies. In 1782 his father’s 
inffuence procured him a writership in the Bengal 
service. He was a voracious reader, and his alert 
mind found its relaxation in the change from 
administrative to scientific labour. His duties as 
revenue officer at Tirhut led him to make a minute 
study of the state of husbandry in Bengal, and his 
Remarks thereon (Calcutta, 1795, privately printed) 
formed so searchin" a criticism of the existing policy 
that the work could not be published in England. 
At Purneah his legal functions led him to study 
Indian law and learn Sanskrit; and he began in 
1794 jmblishing essays on Indian religion, poetry, 
and science in the Asiatic Researches of the recently 
founded Asiatic Society of Calcutta. His removal 
in 1795 to tlie mamstracy of Mirzapur gave him the 
opportunit 5 ' of ' ' f the 

learned men of ■■ illege 

at Benares, an lught 

out his Digest and 

Successions (translated from the Sanskrit, 1798, 

4 vols. Calcutta). A mission to Nagpur ( 1799-1801 ) 
inteiTupted his work, and on his return he was 
appointed a judge of the new coui’t of appeal at 
Calcutta, and at the same time honorary professor 
of Hindu Law and Sanskrit at the college of Fort 
William. Yet he contrived durin" this busy period 
to publish the fimt (and only) volume of Ids Sa?ts- 
h-it Ch-ammar (1805), based upon Piinini and t!>e 
native commentators, to UTite his famous articles 
on the Vedas and on the sect of Jains, besides 
many otlier valuable essays for Asiatic Researches, 
and also to supplement his Digest by Two Treatises 
on the Hindu Law of Inheritance (1810). Before 
this he had reached the eminence of a seat on tlie 
governor-general’s council (1807), and was using 
his influence earnestly in the direction of admini-s- 
tratir-e reform and the encouragement of oriental 
studies. He retired in 1814, and devoted Iiimself 
to scholarly work in England, especially to eastern 
science. Several of his essaj's in Asiatic Researches 
related to Hindu astronomy, meteorology, mathe- 
matics, geology, and botany. He contributed al.'^o 
to the Transactions of the Astronomical Society, to 
The Quarterly Journal of Science, the Linn;eanand 
the Geological Societies, as well as, more especially, 
to the Roval Asiatic Society, which he helped to 
found in 1823. His last years were troubled by 
care, blindness, and much bodily sufferiim, endured 
with fortitude ; and on 10th March 1837 lie died at 
the age of seventy-two. His translation of the Siln- 
L'kya Kdrihawee^ posthumously edited by Professor 
H. H. Wilson. His work as a Sanskrit scholar 
possessed the highest merits of extreme conscien- 
tiousness and caution, scientific accuracy, and a 
stern repression of the tendency to fanciful exaggci-a- 
tion wliich marked the early'theorie.s of European 
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scholare on Indian science and reli^on. His life 
has been well written by Ms son, Sir T. E. Cole- 
broohe (1873), and his immense sendees to Sans- 
krit scholarship are lucidly criticised in Max 
Muller’s Biographical Bssags (1884). 

Coleiiso, John William, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal, tlie son of a Cornish gentleman, ivas born 
at St Austell, Januaiy 24, 1814. He was educated 
at St John’s College, Cambiidge, where he gi'adu- 
ated as second wrangler in 1836, and became 
fellow and assistant-tutor of his college. From 
1838 to 1842 he was an assistant-master at HaiTOW, 
and for tlie next four years a tutor at Cambridge. 
Appointed, in 1846, rector of Fomcett St Maiy, 
Norfolk, he published Miscellaneous Examples in 
Algebra m 1848, Plane Trigononietry in 1851, and 
Village Sermons in 1853, in which same year he 
was appointed first Bishop of Natal. With that 
energy of character whicli always distinguished 
him. Dr Colenso at once be"an a close study of 
the natives and of the Zulu language, and after a 
time prepared a grammar and dictionary, and 
made a tran.slation of the English Prayer-book and 
a portion of the Bible, printing them in his omi 
house. In 1860 he memorialised the Arehbisjiop 
of Canterbnrj- against compelling those natives 
who had already more than one wife to renounce 
polygamy as a condition to baptism, alleging that 
he could find no warrant for such compulsion 
either in the gospel or in the ancient church. 
In 1861 he published his Translation of St 
Paul's Epistle to the Homans, commented on from 
a Missionary Point of View, in which he objected 
to the dootnne of eternal punishment. He next 
announced tliat he had ' become convinced of the 
improbability of many statements of facts and 
numbers in the historical books of the Bible; 
and in 1862 there appeared the first part of his 
work on The Pentateuch and the Booh of Joshua 
Critically Examined. This treatise brought doini 
upon its writer an avalanche of criticism and 
remonstrance. He had called in question the 
historical accmacy and jMosaic authorsliip of tlie 
books cited, and his work was condemned as 
heretical by small majorities in both Houses of 
Convocation of the province of Canterbury. The 
bishop was entreated to resign his see by his 
episcopal brethren, some of whom inhibited him 
from preaching in their dioceses. The second part 
of his work appeared in 1863. Convocation cen- 
sured him in the succeeding year, and he was 
declared to be deposed from Ids see by his Metro- 
politan, Bishop Gray of Capetown. He appealed 
from this judgment in 1865, when the Priry -council 
declared the _ deposition to be ‘null and void in 
law.’ _ The bishops constituting the council of the 
Colonial Bishoprics Fund, however, refused to 
pay him his income, upon which he appealed to 
the Court of Chanceiy. On October 6, 1866, the 
Master of the Rolls delivered an elaborate judg- 
ment, ordering the payment of the bishop’s income, 
with all aiTears and interest, unless his accusers 
should bring him to trial for heresy ; but this they 
declined to do. Immediately before Dr Colenso’s 
return tbrlds diocese in August 1865, his English 
friends piU*nted him with 4:3300 as a testimonial. 
The Anglian community at the Cape was now 
divided into two amps, and although Dr Colenso 
annained the only bishop of the Church of England 
lai.Natal, Bishop Gray publicly excommunicated 
chic and in 1869 consecrated Dr W. Iv. Macrorie 
/ieniioiiop of ^laritzbnrg, his authority practically 
centuneg over the same diocese. In 1874 D'r 
soothing isited England to report upon the affairs 
riie Leyan 2 e-.c to the Archbi^liop of Canterbury, 
C. runcgaUAl with the heads of the church upon 
IS not unfreqo the new see of Jlaritzburg. Wliile 
yanety with d,pleaded the ause of Langalibalele, 


a dispossessed Zulu chief. On his retura to South 
Afria he warmly espoused the interests of the 
natives against tlie oppression of the Boers, and 
the encroaching policy of the Cape officials. He 
opposed the attitude of Sir Bartle Frere and the 
home govemment during the Zulu war, and 
earnestly strove to make peace between the con- 
tending parties. Owing to his exertions, Cety- 
wayo was allowed to visit England and plead 
for* his rights. Dr Colenso’s defence of the 
aboriginal claims lost him much valuable support ; 
but tlie bLsliop and his daughter never swerved 
from what seemed to them to be the wisest as 
well as the only honourable couree to pursue 
towards the natives of South Africa. In audition 
to the works already named. Dr Colenso was 
the author of Ten iVcchs in Natal (1855); The 
New Bible Commentary Literally Examined (1871- 
74) ; Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite 
Stone (1873); and a volume of Sermons (1873). 
His critical analysis of the Pentateuch extended 
to seven parts, the last of which appeared in 
1879. TJiis ivork ivas not without intlHence in 
modifying the views of Kuenen and other con- 
tinental commentators. Bishop Colenso died at 
Durban, Natal, June 20, 1883. He was a man 
of upright and inflexible character, yet gentle 
in demeanour and chivalrous in controversy. His 
theological works still find manj' readers, while 
liis treatises on algebra and arithmetic have long 
been te.xt-book.s in the public schools and uni- 
vei-sities. See his Life by Sir G. W. Cox (2 vols. 
1888). 

Coleop'tera. See Beetle. 

Colcpcpcr, John, was a native of Sussex, 
but, save' tliat he had seen much foreign service, 
little is known of him till his return for Kent in 
1640 to the Long Parliament. There he pumiied 
a conise much the same as Hyde’s (see Clapes- 
DON ), and in January 1642 was created Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a twelvemonth later Master of 
the Rolls, and in 1644 Lord Colepeper. iVith 
Hyde he attended Prince Charles to the western 
counties, and from Jersey he brought him to 
Henrietta INIaria, to whose party he thenceforth 
attached himself. He lived to see the Restoration, 
dying on 11th June 1660. He was an able, far- 
seeing councillor, but roirgh and unstable. 

Coleraine, a seaport in County Londondeip', 
on the right bank of the Bann, 4 miles from it« 
mouth, 33 by rail NE. of Londondeny, and Cl 
NW. of Belfast. It has manufactures of fine 
linens, pork-curing, distilling, and mrportant fish- 
eries in the river. The Bann is here_ spanned hy 
a fine stone bridge, 288 feet long, which connects 
Coleraine with its suburb on the left bank of the 
river, ‘Water-side or Killowen. A’’essels of 2M tons 
can discharge at the quay — those of greater burden 
lie at Poi-trnsh, 64 miles off. Pop. (1861) 0-36: 
(1881) 5899. Until 1885 Coler-aine returned a 
member to parliament. 

Coleridge, Hartley, eldest son of the great 
Coleridge, was bom, an eight months’ child, at 
Clevedon, Somersetshire, 19th September 1/10- 
Verj' early he . showed uncommon parts, and a 
singular power of liring entirely in a makc-hcheve 
world of dreams and imagination. Wordswortlis 


own father’s two poems. The Nightingale arid 
at Midnight. Hartley w.as brought uj), after tl) 
se]>aration of his parents, by Southey at ttrei. 
Hall, and was educated cliiefly at Aniblcsn 
school. In 1815 he went to Oxford as postmaMc 
of iMerton College. His f.cholai-shii> w(w gto?!,." 
unequal, and not such as to lead to high distiuc- 
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tions in the schools. His failure after no less 
than three attempts to gain the Newdigate filled 
him with ‘a passionate despondency,’ from which 
he turaed for relief to a fatal remedy. When at 
length he had gained with credit an Oriel fellow- 
ship, at the close of his probationary year he was 
juuged to have forfeited it mainly on the gi-ound 
of intemperance. ‘The sentence might be con- 
sidered severe,’ says his brother; ‘it could not be 
said to he unjust.’ Unhappily it mined his life, 
cmshed his spirit, and made recoveiT impossible. 
With £300 given him by the college. Hartley siient 
the next two years in London, then tried for four 
or five years taking pupils at Ambleside, occasion- 
ally writing for Blackwood’s Magazine, next lived 
some time at Grasmere, and then went to live at 
Leeds with one Bingley, a publisher, for whom he 
agi’eed to write a biographical work on the worthies 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Of these but thirteen 
lives had already been written when Bingley failed. 
These were published under the titles of Biogmpliia 
Horenffs ( 1833 ) and of Worthies of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire (1836). Bingley also printed a small 
volume of his poems in 1833. Hartley next 
returned to Grasmere, the only remaining inter- 
ruptions to his ordinary life being two short and 
not unsuccessful intervals of teaching at Sedbergh 
grammar-school. His father, who died in 1834, 
made a special provision for him in a codicil to 
his will, and his mother’s death in 1845 made him 
by an annuity completely independent. He con- 
tinued to write poetry, and vTote a life of Mas- 
singer for an edition projected by Moxon. His daj's 
were spent in fitful study, lonely reverie, and wan- 
derings over the Lake Countiy, with, unhappily, 
occasional lapses into intemperance. The dales- 
men eveiywhere treated ‘ Poet Hartley ’ with a 
singularly affectionate respect, not without a kind 
of awe at his eerie appearance, his abstracted air, 
his small stature, prematurely white hair, and 
gentle manners. He loved children and animals, 
and was fondly loved by them in return. He died 
6th Januaiy 1849, and was buried beside what was 
soon to be Wordsworth’s grave. 

Hartley Coleridge’s poetry falls short of the 
but sometimes approaches it, and even 
It is gi'aceful, tender, and sincere, per- 
' ■'ghout with a charm of a nature rare and 
v,g, alternately wise and playful, and 
iti'n the expression of the thoughts 
liiiu. _ He is greatest in the sonnet — 
as Bisgs exactly to have been the 
extendiupjs, or rather of the fitful 
Colepso v.,j,jgjj_ Leonard and Susan, 
of his verse, and Prometheus, 

auiltoc?'' ihe only poems of any 
its relaH”' i ollected by his brother 
in Engl®'" ■ -ols. 1851 ) ; also his 
851 ). 


■■oleridgef eldest 
e gr eat poet’s 
Keble) was 
1 O.xford, 
'•>r some 
^ j-.unted 

, ... xouo, he took .silk in 

_ ..um 1865 to 1873 represented Exeter in 
parliament, where he was Solicitor-general (1868) 
and Attomev-general (1871) under ^Ir Gladstone. 
In 1873 he liecame Chief-justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and Baron Coleridge of Otteiy St 
IMarj' ; and in 1880 he succeeded Sir Alexander 
Cockbuni as Lord Chief-justice of England. 

Colcritltrc, S.tiiUEL Taylou, was born at 
Otteiy St jMary, Devonshire, October 21, 1772, 
where his father was vicar, and master of the 
grammar-school. He was the youngest of ten 


children of his father’s second manlage. A singu- 
larly precocious child, he had read the Arabian 
Nights in his fourth j'ear ; but he said of himself, 
‘ I never thought as a child.’ On his father’s death 
he ivas sent, in his ninth year, to be edueated at 
Christ’s Hospital, where he had Charles Lamb for 
a school companion. He was poorly fed, and badly 
taught ; but he plunged with eagerness into a whole 
library of literature, and read Homer and Virgil 
for the mere pleasure of it. Eemainiiig at Christ’s 
for eight yeai-s, he became head of the school, and 
showed a remarkable capacity for assimilating all 
sorts of knowledge. He was "a mental rover from 
his boyhood onwards, with a very miscellaneous 
intellectual appetite. At school he translated the 
hj’mns of S 5 Tiesius, studied works on medicine in 
Latin, on metaphysics in Greek, and fell in love 
with the sister of one of his companions. His last 
years at school, however, were yeare of suffering. 
He used to bathe in the New Eiver, plunging 
into the water with his clothes on, and after a 
swim, resumed his games, or returned to his books, 
without changing his gamients. The inevitable 
result was rheumatic fever and other ailments. 
AVhile at school he had a passing attraction 
not only to his schoolmate’s sister, but to the 
shoemaker’s craft. This was a short-lived fancy ; 
and in October 1791 he passed to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, a few months after Wordsworth had 
taken his B.A. degree, and left the university. 
During his first year at college he did good work in 
classics, and became one of four selected candidates 
for tbe Craven scholarship in 1793 ; but his bent 
not being mathematical, and having little chance 
of winning tbe chancellor’s medal, he gave himself 
up to general literature. He also became inter- 
ested in politics, took a strong position on the 
Liberal side, and won distinction, even thus early, 
as a marvellous talker. He got into difficulties 
in Cambridge, through extravagance in furnishing 
his rooms, became depressed, and in a panic fled to 
London, where he enlisted in the 15th Dragoons, 
under the name of Silas Tomkyns Comberbach (a 
name assumed to conceal and yet reveal his identity 
as S. T. C.). He never could learn, however, how 
to manage a horse, never rose out of the awkward 
squad ; and a chance accident disclosing bis know- 
ledge of classics, led to his discovery by his friends, 
and to his being bought out of the service. At the 
close of the summer term, he went from Cambridge 
to Oxford ; and there, at Balliol College, he for the 
firet time met Southey. In July he took a pedes- 
trian tour in North Wales, after which he went to 
Bristol, and there again met both with Southey 
and with Robert Loi-ell, the latter of whom had 
just married a Miss Flicker, to whose sister (Edith) 
Southey had engaged himself. Coleridge at once 
followed his example, and became engaged to 
another sister (Sara); and amongst them they 
formed the Quixotic plan of emigi-ation to the banks 
of the Susquehanna in America, where they were to 
form a ‘ Pantisocracy ’ — an ideal community on the 
principles of Communism. Two hours of daily 
labour were to suHice for providing the necessaries 
of life, the rest of their time being devoted to intel- 
lectual work and social converse. They were to 
have all things in common ; and, as a result of the 
experiment, were to bring in a golden age, for 
themselves and others. It was a dream ; and it 
passed, as dreams do. 

Coleridge had left Cambridge without taking a 
degree. In the late autumn of 1794 he went up to 
London, and there renewed his acquaintance with 
Lamb. But in December he was brought back to 
Bristol by Southey, who feared he might come 
under some new fascination in the metropolis. He 
had to find the means of livelihood, not on the 
Susquehanna, but in the west of England ; and 
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lie began a coni'se of mi'-cellaneons lectnring on 
literary and political subjects. It was now that 
he made the acquaintance of Josejih Cottle, the 
Bristol boohseller, who became so kind a friend. 
Cottle offered to publish a volume of poems for 
him, giving him thirty guineas for the cojiyright ; 

■ and, vexed at his delay in completing the volume, 
subsequently offered him a guinea for every hundred 
lines of verse he would write, after this first volume 
was printed. 'With this promise, and what he 
thought proi-ision for life, he ventured to marry; 
and in October 1795 Sara Fricker became Mre 
Coleridge. They went at once to a small cottage, 
which is still to" be seen at Clevedon in Somei-set. 
Here, however, Coleridge did not long remain. 
■\Ve find him in Bristol in December getting his 
first volume of poems ready for the press ( it was 
published in April 1796), and at the same time 
attempting to start a weekly journal to be called 
the Watdimcm, which was to contain general 
news, parliamentaiy reports, literaiy intelligence, 
and reviews. In his efforts to fioat this journal 
he went north to Bii-mingham, Manchester, Shef- 
field, &c., to procure subscribers. He succeeded 
in starting it, Cottle being the publisher ; but it 
only reached its tenth number, and failed — the 
generous publisher bearing all the loss. Coleridge 
next tried the experiment of preaching in the 
Unitarian chapels around Bristol. Cottle gives 
an account of his appearance in one of these at 
Bath on a Sunday, ‘ in blue coat and white waist- 
coat,’ to discourse on the corn laws and the powder 
tax. This eccentricity did not last. Another 
friend, and a somewhat remarkable man— Thomas 
Poole of Nether Stowey — provided him with a 
small house and garden in the village of Stowey ; 
and there Coleridge went to live, in Januaiy 1797, 
with his wife and child (whom he had named 
Hartley, from his admiration for the philosophv of 
David Hartley ). Poole also verj’ generously raised 
a sum of money to provide an annuity for his 
friend. 

Before this date Coleridge had made the acquaint- 
ance of Wordsworth. In the early spring of 1796 
Wordsworth went up to Bristol from Kacedown in 
Dorsetshire, to see both Coleridge and Southey; 
and, jn a list of authors with whom he was 
acquainted, drawn up by Coleridge in iSIarch of 
that year, Wordsworth’s name occurs. In the 
following year Coleridge went down from Stowey 
to Kacedown to retum the visit. As late as 1845 
Mrs Wordsworth gave a graphic account to Sara 
Coleridge of her father’s ‘leaping over a gate, and 
bounding down a pathless field ’ on this firet visit 
to Kacedown. In July 1797 the AVordsworths 
moved from_ Kacedown to Alfoxden, partly to be 
nearer Coleridge ; and during that winter — ^ivhich 

illiani and Dorothy AVordsworth spent in Somer- 
set — Coleridge was their almost daily companion, 
roaming the woods and coombs of tlie Quantocks 
with them, or spending the night at Alfoxden. 
AYordsworth ancV he discussed together the prin- 
ciples of poetry, and planned a joint volume of 
vei-se to illustrate these principles ; AA’'ordsworth 
undertaking^ to invest commonplace themes witli 
an imaginative interest, by disclosing what under- 
lay them ; and Coleridge taking supeniatural or 
romantic incidents, humanising the stories so ns to 
give new life to them. This was the origin of the 
Lyrical Bull ads, the little volume which more than 
any other marked a new departure in poetical 
m ^Soimiing of the present century, 

lo it Coleridge contributed the Ancient Mariner. 
Il/e hsok was published in 1798. 

Tins ineeting of Coleridge and AA*ordsworth was 
one ot tlie most remarkable conjunctions of genius 
in the literarj- history of England, and the days 
tliey spent together in Somereet were perhaps the 


most joyous in their lives. AATiile living at Nether 
Stowey, Coleridge kept up the practice ot occasional 
preaching; and ‘to prevent the necessity of liis 

f oing into the ministry,’ another admiiing friend, 
osiah AA''edgwood, sent him a draft for £100. He 
returned it to the donor ; but, soon aftenvards, 
Coleridge accepted an annuity of £150 from the 
brothers AA'edgwood, given to him on the condition 
that he would devote his life wholly to poetiy 
and philosophy.’ In 1798 he stai-ted with the 
AA'ordsworths for Gennany, crossing from Ahr- 
mouth to Hamburg ; and while AA’'ordsivorth went 
to Goslar, Coleridge proceeded to Katzeburg, to 
study the language and literature of the countiy. 
He moved on to Gottingen in January 1799. .in 
interesting picture of his life in Germany is given 
in Satyi'ane’s Lettei-s. He returned to England in 
June ; in August we find him at Stowey ; and in 
September in Yorkshire with the AA''ordsworths. 
They had some idea of settling together, to renew | 
the fellowship of the Quantock days. On the 
approach of winter, however, Coleridge went up to 
London, and there translated Wallenstein, one of 
the best bits of work he ever did. He now made 
fresh attempts at jounialism, and wrote both piose 
and verse for the Morning Post; but, while some 
of his articles were admirable, he was such an 
inegular contributor, that his connection with the 
Post lasted only for a few months. In July he 
went north to Kesuick, and took up his residence 
at Greta Hall, which Southey also made his home 
in 1803. At Keswick he continued his poetic work, 
and wrote the second part of Christahcl. The 
AA''ordsworths liad now been settled for some time 
at Dove Cottage, Grasmere, and there Coleridge 
was their frequent guest. Dorothy AA'ordsworth’s 
Grasmere journal (as yet in MS.) is full of allusions 
to his ^’isits, and to the wonderful friendship of these 
daj’s— a fiiendship immortalised in her brother^ 
Stanzas vjHttcn tn a gioehct copy of Thomson s 
Castle of Indolence. But during the yeais he spent 
at Kes'ivick, Coleridge came under the influence of 
what was henceforward to be tlie very curse of his 
life. His health had never been robust; rheuma- 
tism and neuralgia had tortured him ; and, becom- 
ing his own doctor, he had recourse to the anodyne 
of opium. Little by little the habit grew, and the 
‘Kendal black drop’ at length enslaved him. K 
injured his constitution and killed his iinaginntion; 
it enfeebled his will and destroyed his sense of 
truth and honour. Few things in literature are so 
pathetic as his own lament over the deterioration 
of his nature, in his Dejection, an Ode. The details 
of this malady, and what it led to, have not yet 
been fully told. 

Charles Lamb came to visit him at Kesinck in 
1802. In 1803 he started with the AA'ordsworths, on 
their memorable Scottish tour ; but left them in a 
fortnight, and did wonderful feats of walking alone. 
He now thought of many plans for the recovery oi 
health, which were really but plans to lice from 
his own shadow. The fnigal AVordsworth forccfl 
him to accept a loan of £100. He ayas 
by others, and he sailed for Malta in April loW. 
There he became secretaiy to the govemoiy oir 
Alexander Ball, an office for avhich he was enfireiv 
unsuited. His letteis from abroad yvere hypochon- 
driacal, valetudinarian, and sad in many 
From Malta he avent to Sicily, to Naples, and t 
Kome ; but he had to leaa'C Italy arith sonie ahn'pt* 
ness, an order, it is said, having been nssued j 
Napoleon for liis arrest, on the ground of som 
republican utterances years before ; and the 
in avhich he sailed being cha-sed by a French cmisc , 
he throw all his papers (avhich included “'anj h 
AA'ordsavortli’s poems) overboard. In August loo 
he retiimed to England. It is unneces.sara 
tmee his subsequent avanderings to and fro, fro i 
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London to Keswick, to Penrith, to Coleorton, to 
Bristol, and to Bridgwater. At London lie began 
wliat might have been a very remarkable series of 
lectures at the Royal Institution ; hut the experi- 
ment failed, from the same cause that previous ones 
had failed. He next'thouglit of a fresli venture in 
journalism, and projected a new weekly paper, The 
Friend, for . which he got a number of subscribers. 
It was printed at Pennth at his own expense. The 
Wordsworths took him into their house at Allan 
Bank, Grasmere, for the winter; and while Coleridge 
wrote most of the papers for The Friend himself, 
Wordsworth supplied him ivith some of the articles, 
and Sarah Hutchinson transcribed them week by 
week for the press. The paper lived from August 
1809 to March 1810. The habit of opium-eating, 
which had now obtained a fatal ascendency, could 
not be hidden from his friends ; and at this junc- 
ture the Wordsworths, with the gi'eatest' delicacy, 
tried their utmost to help and to befriend him. 
They were misunderstood. He went up to London 
in 1810, and a strange cloud (the full story of which 
has yet to be told ) obscured for a time the old 
relationship between the households. A partial 
estrangement lasted for some years, but was at 
length overcome by the friendly offices of Henry 
Crabb Robinson. 

During Coleridge’s later years in London he 
lived for four years with an old Bristol friend, 
John Morgan, at Hammersmith. He first tried the 
experiment of lecturing on Shakespeare. Occa- 
sionally his appearances were bnlliant ; more 
usually they were absolute failures. His convei-sa- 
tional powers, however, seem to have increased, 
while his success as a lecturer diminished. All his 
life he had been in the habit of receiving gifts freely 
from such friends as the Beaumonts, and the 
AVedgwoods, from Stuart, and Wordswortli, and 
De Quincey; and tliough he occasionally did 
generous things to others, his neglect of the primal 
duties to his own family put a severe strain upon 
the tie that bound these friends to him. 

The remaining yearn of his life were spent at 
Highgate with Mr and Mrs Gillman, whose kind- 
ness and consideration were unbounded. Though a 
wreck of his former self, the baleful o])ium-hobit 
lessened, as Coleridge gi-ew older, and he was able 
to do a good deal of miscellaneous writing. Some 
of his best prose work was written at Highgate. 
Though a dreamy and often unintelligible sage, he 
became a sort of oracle to a cii’cle of enthusiastic 
admirera that gathered round him, and he com- 
pletely fascinated the young men, who made their 
weekly pilgrimages to Gillman’s house to hear him 
talk. As the yeare went on, his health somewhat 
improved, and he was even able to make occasional 
visits. In 1829 he took a short tour with the 
AVordsworths, accompanying the poet and his 
daughter to the Rhine. He died on the 23d July 
1834, and was buried at Higligate. 

As a Poet, Critic, and Philosopher (the three 
functions having been combined by Coleridge as 
they had never been by any previous Englishman ) 
he was certainly a star of the first magnitude in 
the firmament of letters. For originality, insight, 
grace, musicalness, deft subtlety of thought, natural- 
ness and charm of diction, he had only one rival 
amongst tlie poets of the Renaissance. It is true 
there have been greater poets in England, but there 
has been no greater poetical critic in British litera- 
ture. Coleridge was a critic of poets ( and the poets 
have, as a rule, been the best critics of each other ). 
As yet there is no estimate of the literaiy revival 
which Coleridge and AAtordsworth inaugiirated 
tliat is superior to what the former wrote in his 
Biogranhia Litcraria ; and he was a philosophical 
critic, uecause he was a philosopher amongst the 
poets. He may be said to have inaugurated, a new 


era by his poetic idealism, and by introducing the 
spirit of Plato alike into his poetry and his literary 
criticism. As a philosopher, however, he does not 
occupy the foremost place. He was too miscel- 
laneous, too assimilative, and his intellect too 
meteoric and vagrant for speculative originality of 
the highest order. But he was one of the most 
suggestive of critics. Though not profoundly 
learned, he was very widely read ; and he did more to 
leaven English philosophy, literature, and theblogy 
with the depth and the free spirit of Germany, 
than any one of his contemporaries. He vitalised 
whatever he discussed ; and his writings will prob- 
ably continue to kindle successive generations, and 
to fascinate them, even while they fail to convince. 

Coleridge’s most important works are: Porais ( 1876 ) ; 
Wallertstein (1800)'; The Friend (1809-10); Remorse 
(1813); Christahcl, Kuhla Khan, (L-c. The States- 

man’s Manual (1816); Sibylline Leaves (1817); Bio- 
ffraphia Literaria (1M7); Aids to Reflection (1825). 
Posthumously published — four volumes of Literary 
jRcmains (1836-38) ; Confessions of an Enquiring Spirit 
(1840); Essay on Method (1845). 

The chief authorities in reference to Coleridge are 
Letters, Conversations, and Recollections, by Allsop ( 1836) ; 
Cottle’s Early Recollections (1837); GiUman’s Life 
(1838); Coleridge’s Letters to Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont (1886); Mrs Sandford’s Thomas Poole and his 
Friends (1889); the Biographia Liter-aria (1817); De 
Quincey’s ‘ S. T. Coleridge,’ in his Recollections of the Lakes 
(1857) ; Eliza Meteyard’s Group of Englishmen, 1795-1815 
(1871); the Memoirs of AVordsworth (1851); Southey’s 
Life and Correspondence (1850) ; Lamb’s icHo'S ( 1888 ) ; 
Mr Traill’s Coleridge (1884); and Alois Brandi’s S. T. 
Coleridge and the English Romantic School (1882). A 
complete and exhaustive biography was commenced in 
1888 by his grandson, Mr Ernest Coleridge. 

Coleridge, Sara, the gifted daughter of the 
gi’eat Coleridge, was bom, 22d December 1802, at 
Greta Hall, near Keswick, where she was brought 
up by Southey. She gi’ew up a remarkably sweet 
and graceful girl, with already more than a woman’s 
intellect. Her ‘ depth of meditative eye ’ is noticed 
by Wordsworth in the finest lines of his rather poor 
poem, the Triad (1828), tlie other maidens of the 
gi'oup being Edith Soutliey and Dora AA^ordsworth. 
Sara early showed remarkable powere of mind, 
with all her father’s leaning towards psychology 
and abstract thought. At twenty she published, 
to aid her brother Derwent’s college expenses, a 
translation of IMartin Dobrizhofer’s Latin Account of 
the A biponcs ( 1784 ), and three years later the ‘ Loyal 
Servitor’s’ memoirs of the Chevalier Bayard. In 
1829 she mairied her cousin, Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, and on his death in 1843 succeeded him in 
the task of annotating and editing her father’s 
writings. Her health failed early, and she died 
3d May 1852. Her own works were Pretty Lessons 
for Good Children (1834), and Phantasmion (1837), 
a somewhat remarkable fairy-tale. Her Memoirs 
and Lettere were edited by her daughter in 1873. — 
Her son, Herbert Coleridge, bom in 1830, was 
educated at Eton and Balliol College, took a double- 
first in 1852, and was called to the bar, but devoted 
himself to the study of comparative philology-. 
Elected a member of the Philological Society m 
1837, he threw himself with enthusiasm into its 
ambitious project of a standard English dictionaiy, 
and was practically editor in its earlier stage.s. 
His ow'n works were a Glossarud Index to the 
Printed English Literature of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury ( 1859 ), and an e.xcellent essay on King Arthu; 
printed after his untimely death (at London, 

April 1861 ) by the Philological Society. 

Coleroon, the largest and most nnation, 
branch from the Kaveri, flows 94_ mile.'' Roman 
between Trichinopoly and Tanjore, into ntaries of 
Bengal. It is remarkable for its ffib and 6th 
dams, the anicuts, constracted in 185' tlie weekly 
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collects Freeman finds in tlie liynms of the Eastern | 
Church, founded on the gospels, of u-hich these col- 
lects would thus be the ‘very quintessence.’ In 
the English Prayer-book, for everj' Sunday there is 
a proper collect, with conesponding epistle and 
gospel ; and this collect stands for evei-j’ day in the 
folloning week, except in the case of festivals and 
their eves or vigils, which have collects of their 
own. Good Friday alone has three collects ; and 
during Advent and Lent the collect for the first day 
of the season is repeated after the collect for the 
week. 

Collections at Churches. The collections 
which are still made at all churches in Scotland — 
either at the church-doors before the service, or in 
the church after it — were, till a comparatively 
recent period, the principal fund for the support of 
the poor. The proceeds of these collections were 
originally under the control of the kirk-session, and 
remain so under certain restrictions. By a pro- 
clamation of the Privy-council in 1693, it was 
ordered that one-half of the sums so collected, and 
of dues received hy the kirk-sessioa, he p&id over 
into the general fund for the support of the poor. 
The other half has generally been applied for the 
relief of sudden or temporary distress. The kirk- 
session may be called upon by any single heritor to 
account for its management of this remaining half. 
By the Poor-law Amendment Act, 1845, it is enacted 
that in all parishes in which it has been agreed that 
an assessment shall be levied for the relief of the 
poor, all moneys arising from the ordinary church 
collections shall in frrtrrre belong to, and be at the 
disposal of, the kirk-session ; provided, however, 
that they shall be applied to no purposes other 
than those to wltich they were, in whole or in part, 
legally applicable before the date of the act. A 
power is reserved to the heritor-s to examine tire 
accorrnts of the kirk-session, and to inquire into 
the manner in which tire collections are applied ; 
and the session-clerk is enjoined to report annually 
as to the_ application of the moneys, to the Board of 
Supervision. The collections made at Dissenting 
meeting-houses, under which denomination Episco- 
pal chapels are included, are entirely at the disposal 
of the congregations, and do not form part of the 
poor’s fuirds. The nraking of a collection is properly 
the province of the minister and elder-s ; but when 
they neglect the duty the heritors Iiave been in use 
to perform it. See Slack’s Parochial Ecclesiastical 
Law of Scotland (1888), p. 145. 

Tir England there are no regular collections at 
chrrrches as in Scotland. The alms collected in 
chapels, as well as in parish clrrrrches, drrring the 
reading of the oftertory, are declared by tire ntbiic 
to be at the disposal of the incurrrbent and church- 
wardens of the parish, artd not of the minister or 
proprietor of tire cliapel. If the minister and 
churclrwardens disagree as to the distribution of 
tire alms, they shall be disposed of as the ordinarv 
shall appoint. 

Collectivism is a word of recent origin, in- 
tended to express the central idea in the ecorronric 
theory of socralisnr, that industry should be carried 
on wrth a collective capital. It means that capital 
should trot be owned and controlled by individuals, 
but by groups of associated workers, that it shorrld 
^ be the joint property of the cornmunitv or otlrer 
‘J'orttt of social organisation. Its exact meaning 
ati''. '91*' ' ®*^’ J'V'cIr on the fomr of socialisirr with 

liter principle is connected. See Soci.VLiSM. 

*1' collegium, ‘a collection or assenr- 

luu *** Bottran sigrrification, a college 

*V’ ^‘“’ociation of persons for a specific 

one of tire . 'I was in trrany cases practically wlrat 
in the literat-roration. It lenrrired also to be incor- 
they sperrt tog- re sort of prrblrc authority, springing 


either from the senate or the emperor. A college 
corrld not consist of fewer than three persorrs, 
according to the well-knomr maxim, ‘three make a 
College’ (Dig. 50, tit. 16, 1. 85)._ Sorrre of these 
colleges were for purely mercantile purposes, hut 
there were other-s which had religious objects in 
view, such as the colleges of pontifices and arimus, 
&c., ivnd some were political, as the colleges of the 
tribunes of the plebs. 'With us, a college is an in- 
corporation, company, or society of persons joined 
together generally for literary or scientific purposes, 
and frequently possessing peculiar or exclusive 
privileges. See Physicians (College of). Sur- 
geons (College of), Heralds’ Collegk Very 
often in England a college is an endowed institution 
connected with a univei'sity, haring for its object 
the promotion of learning. In this relation a college 
is a sub-corporation — i.e. a member of the body 
known as the university. For a more detailed 
account of college in this sense, see University, 
Oxford, Cambridge. In Scotland and in America 
the distinction between the college as the meinher 
and the univei-sity as the body has been lost sivht 
of ; and we consequently hear of coll_e"es granting 
degrees, a function which in tlie English and in the 
Original European view of the matter belonged ex- 
clusively to the univei'sity. Where there is but one 
College in a univei'sity, as is the case in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow universities, the two bodies are of 
Course identical. Trinity College, Dublin, is prac- 
tically the university, (jwens College js a branch 
of the Victoria University. University College 
is a very usual name for recentlj’ founded institu- 
tions for the higher learning in the United King- 
dom. Some of the public schools are colleges, pd 
inany secondaiy schools are so called. _ Theological 
Schools often bear this name, which is sometimes 
given to a hospital. In Germany there are no 
colleges in the English sense. _ In France the 
name of college is sometimes given to the local 
branches of the University of France (fi-v.) ; asako 
to a school, coiTesponding, however, more to the 
Gymnasium (q.v.) of Geimany than to the grani- 
mar-school of this country. Tbe principal college 
have articles under special heads; see KiSGS 
College, University College (London). 

Coll6ge de France, originally a Collige th 
Trois Langucs merely, founded hy Francis I. m Iq.iO, 
is now a verj' important educational institution 
giving instinction over a very wide field of litera- 
ture, history, and science. It is independent of the 
Univei'sity of France (q.v.), is dirptly under the 
blinister of Public Instruction, and is supported by 
the government. As in the Sorboniie (q.v.), the 
lectures are gratuitous ; and for the most part are 
de.signed to attract auditoi-s older than ordinary 
University students. The college compnses two 
faculties, one literary, one sciontilic ; and eacli has 
about twenty iirofessora. Amongst the professors 
have been some of the most distinguished scholara 
and scientists in France, such as hi. Renan, oi. 
Laboiilaye, M. Gaston de Paris, in_ the htparj 
department ; and hi. Brown-Sequard in the scicnrt 
division. Amongst the subjects dispssed are 
political economy, Assyrian and Egyptian ayriiie- 
ology, Arabic, Slavonic literature, I rcnch litera- 
ture ; physiology, anatomy, and embryologj’. 

College of Ai’iiis. See Herald. 

College of Justice. See Court of Session. 

Collegiate Clinrclies— so called from havnig 
a college or chapter, consisting of a dean « 
provost and canons, attached to thcni— date jro 
the 9th century, when sucli foundations in larp 
towns became frequent. They are under the jura-- 
diction of the bisliop of the diocese jn winch tucj 
arc situated, and he exercises visitorial powers or 
them. There were about ninety collegiate cUurcuci 
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in England and Wales at the beginning of the 16th 
century, hut nearly all of them were suppressed or 
dissolved in Edward VI. ’s reign under the Acts of 
Heniy VIII. which followed upon the dissolution 
of the monasteries, and gi-anted the hospitals, 
chantries, and colleges to the crown. Those re- 
maining in England are Westminster, Windsor, 
Wolverhampton, Hayteshuiy, Middleham; also 
Brecon in Wales, and Galway in Ireland. Ripon, 
Manchester, and Southwell have been constituted 
the cathedrals of new dioceses. Some cliurches 
called collegiate (such as Beverley ) have no chaptere. 
In the Roman Catholic Church, no new collegiate 
church can be founded without the sanction of the 
pope, acting on the favourable report of the Con- 
gregation of the Council of Trent, that the necessary 
conditions have all been fulfilled, such as suitable 
population and locality, adequate buildings, suffi- 
cient endowments, and the assent of the diocesan 
bishop ; while a priority of rank in their class is 
conceded to some such churches, distinguished by 
the title ‘eminent’ (insignis). The History of 
Ecnfreioshire (1886) contains a very full and in- 
teresting account of the collegiate church of Castle- 
Semple, founded in 1504. 

Collcin'bola, the name given by Sir John 
Lubbock to a tribe of wingless insects, to which the 
Podura (q.v.) or spring- tail belongs; though he 
and other entomologists question their claim to 
be called insects. 

. Colley, Sir George, major-general, was born 
in 1835, and in 1852 received an ensigncy in the 2d 
or Queen’s Foot, whose headquarters, then in the 
eastern frontier of Cape Colony, he joined in 1854. 
He was a border magistrate in 1857-58, surveyed 
the Trans-kei countiy, and served with his regiment 
in China in 1860. He was then for gome yearn 
major of brigade at Plymouth, and a professor at 
the Staff College. He ably managed the transport 
service in the Ashanti expedition, and in 1875 ac- 
companied Sir Garnet Wolseley to Natal, where lie 
was for some time colonial treasurer, and prepared 
a valuable report and map of the Transvaal and 
Swaziland. From 1876 to 1880, except for a short 
period of sendee as chief of Wolseley ’s staff in Zuln- 
Jand and the Transvaal, he was private secretary 
to Lord Lytton, then viceroy in India. Appointed 
governor and commander-in-chief of Natal in April 
ISSO, he commanded his small force against the 
Boers at Laing’s Nek and Ingogo, and fell, shot 
through the forehead by a rifle-hullet, in the attack 
on Majuba Hill, Febniary 27, 1881. 

Collie. The origin of the collie is somewhat 
obscure, but great antiquity is claimed for it. 
Biiffon has gone so far as to call it the oldest 
known breed of dogs, an opinion not now generally 
entertained ; thou^i it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the ancients, after providing a dog for the 
chase, next turned their attention to obtaining a 
guartliau for their flocks. For many yeare collies 
were confined to Scotland and the northern counties 
of England, until their good points as a giaceful 
and intelligent companion attracting more atten- 
tion, they were taken south in large numbers, and 
became tlie most popular breed of the daj’. Thanks 
to judicious breeding and a large expenditure of 
money, the best show collies are now all found in 
England. Tempted by the dem.and for black-and- 
tan dogs, a cross with the Gordon setter was 
resorted to, producing many collies with the flat 
earn and open coat of the setter, a cross to be 
avoided at all costs. In judging the collie the fact i 
should never be forgotten that it is meant to do 
work in all weathers, requiring the best of legs ' 
and feet, a close coat, and a strong active body 
capable of great speed ; and th.at a long and beauti- 
ful coat, if unaccompanied by a thick under-coat, I 


is a hindrance, not a protection. The chief points 
of the collie are — head long and shaiqi, with 
bright, keen eyes, set rather close together, and a 
small ear drooping slightly at the tips; back 
strong and muscular ; legs with plenty of bone and 
not too much feather, bare below the hocks ; feet 


round and cat-like. The collie should have a 
short dense under-coat fitted to withstand the 
severest wet or cold, with a long and beautiful 
outer-coat springing from it ; round the neck this 
coat develops into a ‘ ruff ’ or ‘ frill ’ which sticks 
out in front and on each side to a gi-eat length, 
adding largely, to the dog’s beauty. Many anec- 
dotes are told of the collie, who from his 
intimate association with man has acquired almost 
Imman intelligence, a good dog being able to 
separate the sheep under Ids care from those of 
other flocks. Tlie collie often deteriorates in in- 
telligence when kept merely as a companion ; he 
is apt to get cross-tempered, a fact which the 
shepherd does not consider a fault, as it prevents 
strangeis interfering witli the sheep. But when 
not spoilt no dog makes such an agi'eeable com- 
panion as the collie, as his instinct is to attach 
Inmself to one person to whom he becomes devoted. 

Collier, Arthur, metaphysician, the son of a 
clergj’man, was born in 1680 at Langford Magna, 
Wiltshire, studied at Oxford, and became rector of 
the family living at Langford in 1704, remaining 
there till his death in 17.32. At Balliol College, 
Collier had devoted himself to the study of Descartes 
and Malebranche ; and his notable book, Clovis 
Universalis, or a Ncio Inquiry after Truth, being a 
Demonstration of the Hon-Existence and Iinjtossi- 
hility of the External World (which, though pub- 
lished in 1713, was written ten yeai-s before), coin- 
cides in a remarkable way with Berkeley’s Theory 
of Vision (published 1709). He was aHigli-CIiurch- 
man, and wrote also A Specimen of 'Trite Philosophy 
(1730) and a Logology (1732). 

Collier, Jeremy, nonjuror and purifier of the 
English stage, was bom at Stow cum Quy, in 
Cambridgeshire, 23d September 1650. His father 
was a clerical schoolmaster at Ipswich, and here 
and at Cains College, Cambridge, he was educated, 
graduating B.A. in 1672. For six years he was 
rector of Ampton, near Burj- St Edmunds, and 
for some years before tlie Revolution he was 
lecturer at Gray’s Inn. His reply to Dr Gilbert 
Burnet’s Inquiry into the State of Affairs ( 1088 ) cost 
him some months’ imprisonment in Newgate. He 
next waged warfare on the crown with a succession 
of incisive pamphlets, canying his refusal to recog- 
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nise the authority of the goveiument so far as 
ixardly to be persuaded by hrs friends to let them 
hail iiim out of prison rvlien an-ested in 1692 on 
suspicion of being involved in a treasonable plot. 
In 1696, along uitb two other clergymen, he out- 
raged public feeling by solemnly pronouncing 
absolution, without anj’ public confession, on the 
.ecaflbld at Tyburn upon the heads of Friend and 
Parkyns iust before their execution for a plot to 
murder the king. For this gross and public 
offence he was obliged to go into hiding, but 
though he was formally outlawed, no attempt w^ 
made to punish him. In 1697 he published his 
famous Short View of the ImmoraHtx/ and Profane- 
ness of the English Stage, which fell like a thunder- 
bolt among the wits. The boldness of the 
onslaught can only be undeistood bj' remembering 
the gi'eatness of the odds and the might of his 
antagonists. ‘ It is inspiriting,’ says Alacaulay, 

‘ to see how gallantly the solitarj’ outlaw advances 
to attack enemies, formidahle separately, and, it 
might have been thought, irresistible when com- 
bined, distributes his swashing blows right and 
left among ATycherlej', Congreve, and Vanbrugh, 
treads the ■nuetched D’Urfej' down in the dirt 
beneath his feet, and strikes irith all his strength 
fuU at the towering crest of Dryden.’ Collier’s 
argument carried the counti-y with it, and brought 
back the English drama to good morals and good 
sense. That excessive stage-profligacy which was 
a mere reaction against the rigidity of Puritan- 
ism, and had far outrun the parallel laxity of 
contemporaiy social morals, at once disappeared, 
and the theatre in England again became a minor 
in which nature and truth were reflected without 
distortion. But it was not without a straggle that 
the wits consented to be woi-sted. Congieve and 
Vanbragh, with many of the smaller fiy, answered 
angiily but weakly, and were crushed anew by the 
redoubtable nonjuror, who was ‘ complete master 
of the rhetoric of honest indignation.’ ‘ Contest,’ 
saj's Dr Johnson, ‘was his delight; he was not to 
be frighted from his purpose or his prey.’ The 
great Dryden stood apart at firet, but at length in 
the preface to liLs Fables ( 1700) acknowledged with 
a noble honesty that he had been justly reproved. 
‘ I shall say the less of Air Collier,’ he says, 
‘ because in many things he has taxed me justly ; 
and I have ideaded guilty to all thoughts and 
expressions of mine which can be truly argued of 
obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, and retract 
them. If_ he bo my enemy, let him triumph ; if he 
be my friend, as I have given him no per.sonal 
occasion to he other^rise, he will he glad of nry 
repentance. It becomes me not to draw my pen 
in the defence of a bad cause, when I have so often 
drawn it for a good one.’ But Dryden complained, 
and fairly, that his antagonist had ofterr perverted 
hrs meaning, that he was ‘ too much given to 
horse-play in his raillery, and came to battle like a 
dretator from the plouglr.’ Spite, however, of all 
Its pedantry and over’statement of the case, and 
its faults of taste arrd of relative proportion in 
charges made with equal indignation, the Short 
T icw was a imble protest against evil, and was 
as ellective as it deserved to be. 

Collier continued to preach to a congregation of 
Aonjurors(q.v.),aiid was consecrated bisbop in 1713. 
A great controversy soon rent the nonjimng com- 
munity on the lawfulness of retuniing to certain 
usages allowed in the coiiimiinion-office of the 
iir^ prayer-book of Edward VI., which Collier’s 
party preferred to the revision of 1552. Collier 
at length pronounced these usages essential, and 
not unnaturally lard hiinself ojieii to a cliai’ge of 
hqldiii" Bomish view.s. _ He masqueraded as ‘ Jere- 
niias .1 rimus -•Vnglo-Britaiiniaj Episcotrtis’ in some 
abortive attempts to fonii a union with tire Eastern 


Church. His last years were racked by the 
torments of the stone, from which he found relief 
in death, April 26, 1726. Of his forty-two books 
and pamphlets, those on the stage alone are still 
read. The fifth edition of his famous treatise 
(1730) contains all the successive pamphlets wliicli 
fortified the fimt. His largest works were the 
Great Historical, Geographical, Genealogical, and 
Poetical Dictionary (4 vols. folio, 1701-21), and An 
Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain ... to 
the end of the Bcign of Charles II. (2 vols. folio, 
1708-14 ; new ed. by T. Lathburj’, with Life, 9 
vols. 1852). 

Collier, John, known under the pseudonjnnof 
‘Tim Bobbin,’ was the son of the curate of Stret- 
ford, near Alanchester, and fr-om 1739 to his death 
in 1786 was master of a school at Alilnrow, near- 
Rochdale. He early wrote verse and- painted 
gi-otesque pictures ; his rhyming satire. The 
Blackbird, appeared in 1739, and his View of the 
Lancashire Dialect (in humorous dialogue), his most 
notable production, in 1775. It has been often 
reprinted. Other works are Truth in a Mask, The 
Fortune-teller, and The Hmnan Passions (120 
engi-avings, with vei-se descriptions). 

Collier, John Payne, Shakespearian critic and 
commentator, was born in London, 11th January 
1789, son of an unprosperous merchant who had 
succeeded as a reporter and journalist. His parents 
were friends of Lamb, Hazlitt, Coleridge, and 
AA’ordsworth. The boy passed some yeais at Leeds, 
and earlj' began to write. Still a boy, he became 
parliamentai-j’ reporter for the Times, next for 
the Morning Chronicle, and wrote regularly for 
the latter down to 1847. His call to the bar was 
delayed till 1829, probably through the odium he 
incurred by a foolish voliiine of satirical verse. His 
real literary career commenced in 1820 with the 
publication of The Poetical Decameron. From 1S25 
to 1827 he issued a neiv edition of Dodslcy's Old 
Plays, and in 1831 his best work, a History of 
English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shake- 
spcai-c, and Airnals of the Stage to the Bcsforation. 
This opened up to him the libraries of Lord b rniicis 
Gower, afterwards Lord Egerton and Earl of Elles- 
mere, and of the Duke of Devonshire, the laii^ 
appointing him his lihraiian. From 1835 to 1S39 
Collier published his Hew Facts regarding the Me 
and works of Shakespeare, followed by an editrori 
of Shakes23eare (8 vols. 1842-44), and siipplementca 
by Shakcsjocarc’s Library [2 vols. 1844), a reprint 
of the histories, novels, and earty dramas on wlrrcli 
Shakesjieare founded his jflays. He was one of tire 
leading members of the Camden Society from its 
foundation in 1838, and he edited for its issues Bales 
Kyngc Johan (1838), the Egerton Papers (ISM)) 
and the Trevelyan Papers (1857 and 1863). ri® 
contributed ten publications (1840-44) to the I crej 
Society, and tiventy-one ( 1841-51 ) to the Sh.iKC- 
speare' Society, of -rvliich he was long director, in 
1852 he announced his discovei-j’ of an extensive 
series of marginal annotations in a 17th-cen- 
tury hand on a copy of the second Slinkwpenrc 
folio (1631-32) he had bought — tire famous PerKini 
folio, so called fr-om a name inscribed on the 
Late in the same year he published thc=o to trio 
-world as E'otes and Emendations to the I lays w 
Shakespeare, and calmly lifted them into the t®->‘ 
in his 1853 edition of Sliakospearc, and ngaiii i' 
his annotated six-volume Shakespeare m . 

The emendations caused a great commotion in tn 

literary world, and were furioiisly apiilaiidca o 
furiouMj' assailed. The be.st Shakespcariaii strulcn ■ 
were more or less sceptical, but C. AV. Singer an 
E. A. Brae were the first to express oi'®'".'’, “ i 
unfavourable opinion. The latter also 
Collier’s alleged discovery of his sti.spiciously loHo' 
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lost notes of Coleridge’s lectures on Shakespeare 
and Milton, delivered in 1811. Collier, in the 
course of abortive proceedings for libel against 
Brae’s publisher, swore to the truth of his state- 
ments respecting both the Perkins folio and his 
Coleridge notes. Meantime he had been judi- 
cious enough to keep his folio from the eyes of 
e.\perts, but at length in 1859, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, to whose predecessor Collier had given it 
in 185.3, sent it, at Sir F. Madden’s request, to 
tlie British Museum for examination. The result 
was a conclusive proof, by Mr N. Hamilton in 
letters to the Times, and more completely in his 
Inquiry (1860), that the boasted 17th-centnry 
emendations were entirely recent fabrications. 
Still further forgeries were later brought to light 
in Mr lYaraer’s Catalogue of IMSS. at Dulwich 
College (1883), from which Collier had pi'epai'ed 
three publications for the Shakespeare Society. 
Collier replied angrily in the Times, in his 
long Reply (1860), the disingenuousness of whicli 
injured his I'eputation as much as the facts 
of -bis j3.uta,gM>jst Tire cxmfj-.ojwsy Ixot , 

every competent writer concluded against Collier, 
the only question that remained .uncertain being 
whether he himself was merely a dupe or more. 
Unhappily for the name of a sound scliolar ruined 
by one fatal weakness, tills too was answered bj' 
the discovery after his death of some manipulated 
books in his own library. In 1847 Collier was 
named secretary to the Royal Commission on the 
British Museum, and in 1850 he removed to Maiden- 
head, where he died 17th September 1883. He 
had enjoyed since October 1850 a civil list pension 
of £100. His later books were A Bookc of Rox- 
bnrghe Ballads (1847), Extracts from the Registers 
of the Stationers' Conwany (2 vols, 1848-49), The 
Dramatic Works of Thomas Hey wood ( 1850-51 ), a 
good edition of Spenser (5 vols. 1862), a series of 
small reprints of rave 18th and 17th centuiy pieces 
in prose and verse (1863-71), ’■ ' ’ 

Critical Account of the Rarest 
Language (,16Q5), mil An Old 
Years Ago (1871-72). See Di ■ „ „ 

View of the Shakspere Controversy (1861), wilch 
contains a bibliograpliy of the books. 

Colliers and Salters. See Serfdom. 

Collimator, a subsidiary telescope used to 
detect or correct errors in collimation (i.e. in 
directing the sight to a fixed object) when adjust- 
ing for transit observations. When the vertical 
thread in the field of view exactly coincides with 
tiie vertical axis of a telescope, the instrument is 
collimated vertically ; and when the horizontal 
spider’s thread just covers the horizontal axis, the 
instmment is correct in horizontal collimation. If 
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three solid piere stand on the meridian, so that the 
telescope to be tested can be laid betu'een the col- 
-limatoi's and have its axis coincident with both of 
then’s, the principle of correction becomes almost 
self-obvious. RemoUng the great telescope, the 
collimators (AA' and BB' in fig.) are adjusted till 


the cross-Mures in one coincide perfectly ■\rith those 
of the other in all possible positions. Then re- 
placing the ‘transit circle,’ it is examined and 
tested by reference, first to one, and then the other 
Collimator, the verification requiring that it be 
turned througli 180° till the threads in tlie tliree 
fields of view absolutely coincide, and the collima- 
tion is pronounced perfect. 

Practical astronomers set gi-eat value on the col- 
limator (in the arrangement just described) for 
having entirely superseded the ‘meridian mark.’ 
By Rittenhouse’s principle a telescope can become 
Its own collimator, especially in determining the 
hadir point. AYlien the axis is vertical over a 
Vessel containing mercuiy, the telescope ■will be 
Collimated when the cross-wires are brought to exact 
Coincidence with their image seen in the merciu-y. 
See Telescope. 

Collingwood, a town of Ontario, on the south 
shore of Georgian Bajq where it connects the rail- 
'vaj's until the Huron lake steamers. It has several 
factories, ship-yards, and grain-elevatore, and a con- 
sfiferafife traefe in fumfier and grain. Fop. (iSTij 
2829; (1881) about 5000. 

Colling-woort, Cuthbert, Lord, admiral, 
Was born at Newcastle-upon-’Tyiie, 26th September 
I75O. Sent to sea as a volunteer at the age of 
eleven, bis life thenceforth, with the exception of 
Some half-dozen 5’ears, was spent wholly on board 
ship. From 1778 his career was closely connected 
'Vith that of Nelson, whom he followed up the 
ladder of promotion step by step, until Nelson’s 
death left the topmost round vacant for himself. 
Among the gi eat naval victories in which Colliiig- 
Wood bore a prominent part, were those of Lord 
Rowe off Brest in 1794 ; of Lord Jervis ott’ Cape 
St Vincent in 1797 ; and of Trafalgar in 1805, 
■'Vhere he held the second command. In the last- 
named engagement, his ship was, by Nelson’s com- 
Uiand, tbe first to break tbrough the line of the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets ; and after Nelson 
had received his death-wound, he assumed the 
chief direction. A peemge was his reward for 
his gallant conduct in this battle. After 
severfil years’ uneventful service in the Mediter- 
ranean, he died at sea, March 7, 1810, but was 
buried beside Nelson, in St Paul’s. Collin"- 
"•ood was not the stuff great tacticians are made 
of, and his talents .as a commander-in-chief were 
■at best but mediocre ; but he w.as a bra^■e .and 
c,apable seaman, e.arnest and pious as a man, firm 
uhd mild as an officer, and admir.able as a second 
in command. See his Con-espondence and Life, 
by his son-in-law (1828). 

Collins, Anthony, deist, was born 21st June 
1676, at Heston, near Hounslow, in Middlesex, 
and was the son of a country gentleman. He 
studied at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, 
aqd became the disciple and friend of John Locke. 
Ill 1707 he published his Essay concerning the Use 
of Human Reason ; and in 1709, his Priestcraft in 
Perfection. The controveray excited by this last 
Work induced Collins to write his Historical and 
Critical Essay on the Thirty-nine Articles. His 
next work was a Vindication of the Divine Attri- 
butes, in reply to King, Archbishop of Dublin, who 
asserted the compatibility of Divine Predestination 
atid Human Freedom. Collins was a philoso- 
phical Necessit.arian, and afterwards advocated his 
opinions more fully in his Philosophical Inquiry 
concerninq Liberty and Necessity (1715). In 1711 
he visited Holl.and, where he made the friendship 
of Le Clcrc and other eminent literati. In 1713 
he published his Discourse on Free-thinking, the 
best kno\™, .and the most important of all his 
Works; to it Bentlej' made reply in his famous 
Remarks. In 1713 Collins made a second visit to 
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Holland ; and in 1718 he was made treasurer for 
the county of Essex. In 1724 amjeared his Grounds 
and Reasons of the Chnstian Religion. Tlie con- 
tention that no fair interpretation of the Old 
Testament prophecies will secure a correspondence 
between them and their alleged fulfilment m the 
New Testament, created a violent controversy, 
and called forth no fewer than thirty-five replies. 
Two years later he defended himself in his Scheme 
of Literal Prophecy ; and in 1727 he published bis 
last work, the Scheme of Literal Prophecy Con- 
sidered. Collins died l3th December 1729. 

Collins, jMortixieu, a versatile writer, was 
bom, the son of a solicitor at Pljnnouth, June 29, 
1827. He was educated at private schools, and 
held for some years a mathematical mastership in 
Guernsey, wliicli he resigned in 1856 to devote him- 
self entirely to literature. He settled at Knowl 
Hill in Berkshire, and kept up an incessant activity 
in the varied forms of articles on current politics, 
novels, and playful verses until his death, 28th 
July 1876. His physical was equal to his mental 
vigour : he was tall and remarkably strong, an 
athlete, a lover of dogs, flowei-s, and outdoor-life. 
His old-world Toryism and hatred of irrever- 
ence and irreligionj his humour, his wonderful 
facility in extemporising clever verae, his chess- 
playing, not to say his mathematics, made him a 
delightful companion, and endeared him to such 
friends as R. H. Home, Frederick Locker, Edmund 
Yates, and R. D. Blackmore. His volumes of verse 
were Summer Sonas (1860), Idyls and Rhymes 
(1865), and The Inn of Strange BIcetings (1871). 
Of his numerous novels the chief are Sweet Anne 
Page (1868); The Blarquis and BIcrehant (1871); 
Ttco Plunges for a Pearl (1872); BIr Carington, 
by ‘ Robert Turner Cotton ’ (1873); Transmigration 
(1874) ; From Blidnightto Blidnight (1875) ; and A 
Fight with Fortune (1876). His second wife, wiio 
died March 17, 1885, collaborated with him in 
Frances (1874), Sweet and Twenty (1875), and in 
two novels published posthumousl}% The Village 
Comedy (1876) and You Play me False (1878); 
and Avrote alone A Brohen Lily (1882 ). One of his 
most popular books Avas The Secret of Long Life 
(1871), a collection of essays at first published 
anonymously. The pious affection of his friends 
kept his memory green bj' editing from his papere 
Pen Sketches by a Vanished Hand, by Tom Taylor, 
(1879); Attic Salt, a selection of epigiammatic 
sayings from all his books, by E. Kerslake (1880) ; 
and 'Thoughts in Bly Garden, by E. Yates (1882). 
See his AAife’s account of his Life (1877), aud his 
Select Poetical Works (1886). 

Collins, WlLLIAJI, a distinguished English 
poet, AA'as bom at Chichester, 25th December 1721. 
His father AA-as a hatter in that toAA-n, of AA-hich he 
Avas several times mayor. Collins received tlie 
nuliraents of his education at the prebendal school 
■of his native toAA-n. At the age of tAimlve he AA'as 
sent to AVinchester School, Avhere he remained seven 
yeare. AAMiile there he Avrote his Oriental Eclogues, 
Avhich in his OA\-n d.ay, and for a considerable period 
afterAvards, Avere the most popular of his produc- 
tions. He Avas himself convinced that this pre- 
ference Avas misplaced, and the Avorld has long 
.since come round to Ids opiulou. In 1741 Ue 
proceeded to Oxford, Avhere he Avas distinguished 
by ‘ his genius ,and indolence.’ Having taken the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1743, he shortly after- 
AA-.ards left the univei-sity for reasons AA-hich are not 
accurately knoAvn. His private means being but 
filenJer, he obtained the title to a curaev, but AA-as dis- 
suaded from entering the church. As'his only other 
alternative, he took up his residence in London, and 
sought to make a living by liter.ature, a profe.ssion 
iOl M inch he >vfis utterly unfitted by Iiis desultory 


Avays and uncertain health. He now- fell into 
AA'hat are vaguely described as ‘iiregular habits,’ 
aijd AA-as at times reduced to the greatest straits, 
On one occasion Dr Johnson rescued him from the 
bands of bailiffs by obtaining an advance from a 
bookseller on the promise of Collins to translate 
the Poetics of Aristotle. It was during this period, 
hoAA-ever, that he AA-rote his Odes, upon avIucIi liis 
fame as a poet noAV rests. They attracted no 
notice at the time of tiieir puhiication, and they 
AA'ere little valued even by such contemporaries as 
Gray and Dr Johnson. By the death of an uncle 
in 1749, Collins inherited the sum of £2000, Avliich 
enabled him to retire to Chichester, and apparently 
to pursue a regular couree of study. It AA-as about 
this time tliat he met Home, the author of Douglas, 
to AA-hom he addressed his Ode on the Popular 
Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland, a poem 
in AA-hich, according to Mr Russell LoAvell, ‘the 
AA'hole Romantic School is foreshadpw-ed.’ The ode 
AA-as first published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society- of Edinburgh (1788). Before 1753, Collins 
felt the approaches of the mental disease to wliich 
he finally succumbed, and sought relief in a visit to 
France. On his.retum he gradually became AA-orse, 
and in 1753 his reason completely gave Avay. Ho 
lived for six years longer in this state, though 
Avith lucid intervals. He died on 12th June 1759, 
so unknoAvn to fame that no neAA-spaper or magazine 
of the day has any notice of his death. 

Collins, like Gray, holds a juwhUe position he- 
tAA-een the school of Hope and the school of Words- 
AA’orth. In his maturer Avork he is almost completely 
free from the so-called ‘ poetic diction ’ of the ISth 
century. He has not the passionate feeling for 
nature of later poets, but his feeling is at least 
real and not conventional. In respect of natural 
poetic gifts, Coleridge, and Mrs BroAA-ning, aud 
I other high authorities, place him above hrs eew- 
I temporaiy. Gray. His choice of subjects, however, 
and his subtler modes of treatment, debar him fmm 
the popularity of the author of the Elegy. His 
most highly finished ode is that To Evening, f'lMa 
is unsurpassed for exqiiisiteness of tone and diction. 
The ode entitled The Passions has merit-s of a diller- 
ent order, but evinces genius of even Avider scope. 
The allegorical character of this ode and its com- 
panion pieces. To Liberty, To Bicrey, and To Pity, 
remoA-es them from direct human sympathy, luat 
Collins Avas capable of simplicity and pathos, how 
eA-er, is shoAvn by his tAA-o most popular poems, yn 
the Death of the Poet Thomson, and his lines begin- 
ning ‘ Hoav sleep) the brave.’ 

Collins, William, R.A., landscape am| 
painter, Avas bora in London, September 8, 
a WickloAv family. In 1807 he entered the Roy al 
Academy- as a student, and in the same year lie 
exhibited tAvo small landscapes. In 1812 his bale 
of the Pet Lamb’ av.xs sold for 140 guinea.s, anu 
from this time his pictures became popular, ue 
exhibited 169 Avorks, of AA-hich the best_ Knoiyn are 
the ‘ Blackbeny Gatherers ' and ‘ The BirdcatcUers 
(1814), AA-hich gained his associateship ; ‘ bc®ne on 
the (ioast of Norfolk’ (1815), noAv at 
‘The Fislierman’s Deimrture ’ (1820), ‘As 

! a King’ (1836), and ‘ Early Morning’ (1846). Lol ms 


a King’ (1836), and ‘Early Morning’ (1846). e-om ‘= 
AA-as elected R.A. in 1820. He studied and sketciii.( 
in Italy in I836-8S, and in 1889 to the Acait- 
emy- several Italian subjects. Tavo pictiircs o 
sacred subjects (1840-41) Averc not particular a 
successful, and he Ai-isely- fell back on his 
fields, his sea-beaches, his rustics, 
at their games. A visit to tlic Shetland Islaii . 
in 1842 suiiplied materials for the illustrations 
Scott’s Pirate. Collins died in London, 1'®’’®“® • 
17, 1847. See his Life (1848) by Ins elder 

William Wilkie Collin.s. — His second son, CH-\416 

Allstox Collixs (1828-73), in early life I'amte 
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a number of pictures which are highly valued by 
collectors. In. 1860 he married the younger 
daughter of Charles Dickens, and having already 
turned his attention to literature, produced The 
Eye-witness essays (1860), several novels, and other 
works, all exhibiting high promise. 

CollinSf William Wilkie, novelist, elder son 
of William Collins, R.A., was born in London, 8th 
January 1824. He was educated partly at High- 
bury, but during 1836-39 was with his parents in 
Italy. After his retum he spent four years in busi- 
ness, and then entered Lincoln’s Inn ; but gradually 
took to literature, the Life of his father ( 1848) being 
his earliest production. To it succeeded Antonina, 
or the Fall of Borne (1850); Basil (1852) ; Hide and 
Seek (1854); The Dead Secret The Woman 

in White ( 1860 ) ; No Name ( 1862 ) ; Annadale ( 1866 ) ; 
The Moonstone (1868); The Neio Magdalen (ISIS), 
&c. — in all, fully a score of novels and collections 
of novelettes. Several of them originalty appeared 
in Household Words, All the Year Round, the 
Comhill, and other periodicals. The best is The 
Woman in White, whose ‘ Count Fosco ’ is really 
a creation, and in which the authol-’s almost invari- 
able method of unfolding an intricate plot by 
narratives of the eX\vA dramatis personae had not 
grown hackneyed. The Moonstone also is a strong 
story. 

Collinsoii, Peter, botanist, was bom at Hugal 
Hall, near Windermere, 14th January 1694, and 
became a manufacturer of hosieiy, having a large 
business with the American colonies. He was 
early distinguished as a naturalist, studied ento- 
nioloOT and botanj^ and in 1745 communicated to 
Franklin his first intimation of the recent advance 
of electrical science in Europe. But it was as a 
botanist he was most distinguished. He intro- 
duced the culture of numerous European plants i 
into the United States, and introduced American | 
trees into England. He died llth August 1768. 
A genus of labiate plants was named Collinsonia 
after him. 

Collisions^ See Kailways, Wreck, Rule 
OF THE Road. 

Collodion (Gr. kollao, ‘I stick’) is a solu- 
tion of Gun-cotton _(q.v.) or pyroxylin. Cotton 
itself is not soluble in alcohol or ether, but wlien 
treated, either in the form of cotton-wool, rags, or 
paper, with a mixture of five parts of strong nitric 
acid, and si.x of sulphuric acid, it is found that it 
can now be dissolved in ether, or in a mixture of 
ether and alcohol. To this modiHcation the name 
pyroxylin is applied. There are many varieties of 
collodion divisible into surgical or medicated collo- 
dions, and photographic collodions. When one 
part of pyroxylin is dissolved in thirty-six parts of 
ether and twelve parts of alcohol, a thiokish liquid 
is obtained, whicli evaporates rapidly, leaving a 
thin film of pyroxylin. As an application to 
wounds, where it is desired to keep the edges close 
together, tliis form of collodion is of use, owing to 
the contractility of the pjToxylin film which it 
leaves, but for general purposes a flexile or flexible 
collodion, as it is called, is desirable. This is iiro- 
duced by the addition of a little Canada balsam 
and castor-oil to the ordinatj^ variety. Flexile 
collodion is largely used as a covering for abraded 
surfaces, as a remedy for bums, for sore nipples, 
&c., and it is also the basis for many medicated 
collodions, such ns styptic collodion, caiitharidal 
or blistering collodion, &c. Salicylated collodion 
is well known as a popular corn cure, and it is 
certainly most efl'ectual in remoring hard or soft 
corns with but slight inconvenience. It contains, 
in addition to salicylic acid, the active principle; 
a little extract of Indian hemp, which prevents 
the slight pain, which might othenrise prove 


troublesome. Collodion plays a very important 
part in Photography (q.v.). 

Colloid is a name applied by Graham to any 
soluble substauce which, when exposed to Dialysis 
(q.v.), does not pass through the porous membrane. 
Starch, gum, albumen, and gelatin are exainjiles 
of colloids; and the name is used in contradis- 
tinction to crystalloids. 

Collot_ d’llerliois, Jeax Marie, a French 
revolutionist of infamous notoriety, was born in 
Paris in 1750. Originally a provincial actor, he was 
attracted by the Revolution to Paris, where his im- 
pudence, Ins loud voice, and his Almanack du Fire 
Girard, _ secured him the public ear and his election 
for Palis to the National Convention. In 1793 he 
became president of the Convention and a member 
of the murderous Committee of Public Safety. 
Sent bj' Robespierre to Lyons in November of the 
same year, he took bloody revenge by guillotine 
and grapeshot on the inhabitants for having once 
hissed him off the stage in the theatre. His popu- 
larity at length exciting the envy of Robespierre, 
Collot d’Herbois for his oini safety joined in the 
successful plot for the overthrow of Robespierre 
and his iiarty in July 1794; but the reaction that 
followecl tills happy event proved fatal to him- 
self. He was expelled from the Convention, and 
sentenced to deportation to Cayenne, where he 
died in misery that deep debauches could not 
stupefy, January 8, 1796. 

Collusion, a deceitful agreement between two 
or more persons to defraud or prejudice a third 
person, or for some improper purpose. The most 
common cases of collusion occur in arrangements 
between bankrupts and their creditors, such as 
payment by anticipation to a favoured creditor on 
the approach of bankruptcy, arrangements for 
gi’anting preferences by circuitous transactions or 
otherwise. Transactions in which there is eridence 
of collusion are reducible at common law, and 
many of the same nature are struck at by the 
bankruptcy statutes. Collusion in judicial pro- 
ceedings is an agreement between two persons that 
one should institute a suit against the other in 
order to obtain a judicial decision for some sinister 
puipose. The judgment so obtained is null. Col- 
lusion between petitioner and respondent in a suit 
for dissolution of marriage bars the suit. 

Collyrillin Is a term for various kinds of eye- 
salve or eye-wash. 

Uolmaii, George, commonly called 'the Elder,’ 
a dramatic author and theatrical manager, was 
bom at Florence in 1732. In 1760 his fimt 
dramatic piece, entitled Folly Honeycomb, was 
produced at Diniy Lane with great success. 
Next year he gave to the world his comedy of The 
Jealous Wife, and in conjunction with Gairick, 
he wrote The Clandestine Mairiagc, which was 
played at Dnirj^ Lane, 20th Febniaiy 1760. In 
1767 he became one of the purchasers of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and held the office of acting 


manager for seven years, after which period he 
sold his share. In 1777 he purchased the patent 
of the theatre in the Havmarket from Mr Foote. 


In 1785 he was attacked by paralysis, which caused 
a gradual decaj- of his mental powers, and ho died 
in confinement on 14th August 1794. Colman was 
an industrious author ; besides poetiy and transla- 
tions, he wrote and adapted upwards of thirty 
dramatic pieces. 

Column. George, ‘the Younger,’ son of the 
preceding, was bom October 21, 1762. His bent 
lay in the same direction as his father’.s, during 
whose illness he acted as manager of the Hay- 
market Theatre ; and on the death of the elder 
Colman, George IH. transferred the patent to his 
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son. Colinan held, for a considerable time, the 
office of Examiner of Plays, to ■which he -vvas. 
appointed on 19th January' 1824, and in -rvhich he 
behaved -with great arrogance. In industry, he 
rivalled his father, and he received large sums for 
his dramatic writings, some of which continue in 
possession of the stage. He was twice married, 
and died on the 17th October 1836. In 1830 he 
published a very imperfect autobiography, which 
he named Records of My Life ; but his most notori- 
ous work is the preface to his play of The iron 
Chest, in wliicli he furiously attacked John Kemble. 

Colman, Samuel, American painter, born in 
Portland, Maine, in 1832, studied in Euroiie in 
1860-62, was elected a member of the National 
Academy in 1862, and firet president (1866-71) 
of the American Society of Painters in Water- 
colours. He has travelled extensively, and his 
pictures include scenes from Algeria, Germany, 
France, Italy, and Holland. 

Colilliir, the capital of the. German district of 
Upper Alsace, stands on a plain near the Vosges, 
42 miles SSW. of Strasburg by rail. Among the 
principal public buildings of Colmar are the church 
of St Martin (1263), the Dominican convent of 
Unterlinden, now a museum, the college, court- 
house, and town-hall. Colmar is one of the chief 
seats of tlie cotton manufacture in Alsace. Other 
manufactures are paper, leather, ribbons, and 
hosiery. Colmar is an old place, having been 
raised to the rank of a free imperial city in 1226. 
It rapidly became one of the most prosperous towns 
in Upper Alsace. Fortified in 1552, its fo\-tifica- 
tions were razed in 1673 by Louis XIV. Pleasant 
boulevards now occupy their place. Colmar ■was 
formally ceded to France in 1697, but was recovered 
by Germany in 1871. Pop. (1875) 23,778; M885) 
26,537. 

Colne, a town in the east of Lancashire, on a 
high ridge near the source of tlie Calder, a western 
branch of the Kibble, 26 miles N. of Manchester by 
rail. It has manufactures of cotton calicoes and 
mousselines-de-laine ; and it was formerly a seat of 
the woollen industry'. Slate and lime abound in 
the vicinity. JIany Koman coins have been found 
at Colne. Pop. ( 1871 ) 7335 ; ( 1881 ) 10,313. 

Colncy Hatch, a village of Middlesex, 64 
miles N. of London, uith a gi'eat lunatic asylum" 
opened in 1851. 

Colocasia. See Cocco. 

Colocynth (Gr. holokynthis), a well-known 
medicine, much used as a purgative, is the dried 
and powdered pulp of the Colocynth Gourd, Colo- 
quintida. Bitter Apple, or Bitter Cucumber, a glo- 
bose fruit about the size of an orange, of a uniform 
yellow colour, with a smooth, thin, solid rind. 
The plant which produces it, Cucumis (or Citrid- 
liis) Colocynthis, is nearly allied to the Cucumber 
(q.v.). It is found very widely distributed over 
the Old World, growing in immense quantities on 
the sand hillocks of Egj'pt and Nubia. It is also 
common in India, Portugal, Spain, and Japan. It 
has long boon known for its purgative properties, 
and as early .os the 11th century was in use in 
Britain. The main supplies of the dnig are 
obtained from Mogador, Spain,' and Sj'iia. ° The 
fruit is gathered when it begins to turn yellow, 
lieoled, and dried quickly either in a stove or in 
the sun. It is chiefly hr the form of a dried extract 
that it is used in medicine. It owes its properties 
to a bitter principle called Colocynthinc, wliich is 
more or less abundantly present in the fraits of 
many of the gourd family. It is .a curious fact, 
but to which there are manv analogie.s, tliat the 
seeds of the colocynth plant, produced in the midst 
of Its medicinal pulp, are perfectlv bland, and they 
even form an miportant article of'food in the north 


of Africa. — The name False Colocj'hth is some- 
times given to the Orange Gourd ( Cucurhita am- 
antia), sometimes cultivated as an' ornamental 
plant in our gardens, on account of its globose, 
deep-orange fruit. The pulp of the frait possesses 
the properties of coloeynth, but in a milder degree, 

Colocynth is generally administered in the form 
of pills, in which the _ extract is associated ' with 
aloes, scammony, and in some cases with calomel 
or Avith extract of hyoscyamus. In small doses, 
the colocynth acts as a safe and useful purgative ; 
and when accompanied by hyoscyamus, the latter , 
prevents much of the pain and griping which are 
attendant on the use of colocynth by itself. In 
large , doses, colocynth is a poison. Colocvntli 
enters into the composition of some moth powdeis, 
and renders them v'eiy efficacious. 

Cologne (Ger. K6ln), a city and free port on 
the left bank of the Ehine, 362 miles by rail 
■\VSW. of Bei’lin, 175 SE. of Rotterdam, 149 E. 
of Bnissels, and 302 NE. of Paris. Formerly an 
independent city of the German empire, it is 
now the capital of Rhenish Prussia. , (jologne 
is a fortress of the first rank, forming a semi- 
circle, with the Ehine as its chord, and the town 
of Deutz on the opposite bank as a tete-du-pont. 
It is connected with this suburb by a bridge of 
boats, and an iron bridge 1362 feet in lengtli, 
for railway and carriage traffic. Pop. (1871) 
129,233 ; (1885) 161,401, only 25,115 of whom were 
Protestants. The old streets are mostly narrow 
and crooked ; but the area freed by- the removal 
of the ancient fortifications, which dated orig- 
inally from the 13th century, is laid out on a 
more spacious jilan. This area, which doubles 
that occupied by the old town, was purchased in 
1882 by the corporation for about £600,000 its 
most prominent feature is the handsome ‘King- 
strasse ’ or boulevard, nowhere less than 60 feet 
Aride, Avhich encircles the entire old touTi. The 
new fortifications include a number of detached- 
forts, planted round Cologne and Deutz, within a 
radius of about 4 miles from the cathedral. The 
ancient buildings in Cologne, both secular and 
ecclesiastical, are of great architectural interest; 
the Romanesque and Transition styles are specially 
Avell represented in the numerous churches of the 
11th, 12thi and 13th centuries. The church of St 
Maria im Capitol, consecrated in 1049, is tlio 
earliest example in Cologne of a church Avith a 
trefoil-shaped giound-plan for transepts and clibir. 
In the church of St Ursula are preseiwed the bones 
of the 11,000 virgins, companions of St Ursula 
(q.A'.). The church of St Gereon boasts of the 
possession of the bones of St Gereon, and of 
the 308 martyi-s of the Theban legion, slam 
during Diocletian’s persecution. The church of 
St Peter contains tlie altar-piece of the 
fixion of St Peter by Rubens, and that of the 
Minorites the toriib of the famous scholastic. Duns 
Scotus. 

The chief object of interest in' the city, 
as AA'ell as its greatest ornament, is the cathedral, 
one of the noblest sjiecimens of Gothic architec- 
ture in Europe. Thi.s cathedral is said to have liaji 
its origin in an erection by Archbishop Ilildcbom, 
during the reign of Charlemagne in 814. Frcilcnc 
Barbarossa bestoived upon it, in 1162, the hones 
of the three Magi (q.A'.), Avliich lie toolc from 
hlilan, and this gift gieatly increased its irj'.poD" 
ance. The bones are retained as precious 
this day; but the old stracture yas bnmetl in I-*®: 
According to some accounts, the present oathedra 
.was begun in the same y'car, but others h.x tue 
date of its commencement in 1270-75. To w|imi 
the design of this noble building is to beascrU'C 
is uncertain. The choir, the first part compIcfC' > 
AA'as consecrated in 1322. The work was earned o , 
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Bometiiiies more actively, sometimes more slowly, 
till 1509, when it was suspended ; and during 
the subseq[uent centuries what had been already 
executed was not properly kept in repair. Since 
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the beginning of the 19th century, however, the 
neoessaiy_ funds to repair and complete it according 
to the original design, have been supplied by sub- 
sciiptions from all parts of Germany. The work 
of renovation began in 1823, and in 1842 the 
foundation-stone of the new part was laid. The 
naves, aisles, and tr-ansepts were opened in 1848 ; 
the magnificent south portal was completed in 
1859 ; in 1860 the iron central Jliche was added ; 
and with the exception of the western spires, the 
church was conmleted in 1863. The spires, the 
crown of the edifice, wei-e finished in 1880, and on 
October 15 the completion of the work was cele- 
brated before the Emperor IVilliam I. The body of 
the cliurcli measures 440 feet in length, and 240 
feet in breadth ; the spires rise 515 feet above the 
pavement of the nave. Since 1823, upwards of 
£1,000,000 has been expended on the building; 
the total cost of the whole is estimated at 
£2,000,000. For the ‘ Kaiserglocke,’ see Bell. 
Among the chief secular buildings of Cologne are 
the town-house, begun in the 14th centuiy upon 
Homan foundations; the Giirzenich (1441-52), the 
finest secular Gothic erection in Cologne, a 2)ublic 
banqueting-hall, now containing the exchange; 
the modem law-courts ; and the Wallraf-Richartz 
Museum, containing a good collection of paintings. 

The educational, and benevolent institutions of 
Cologne are numerous and well equipped. The 
town has recently acquired a high reputation for 
music. The situation of Cologne is extremely 
favour.able for commerce. Various branches of 
manufactui'e are carried on, of which the chief are 
the making of beet-sugar, tobacco, glue, carpets, 
soap, leather, furniture, pianos, chemicals, and 
spirits of wine, besides the characteristic m.anufac- 
ture of Eau-de-Cologne (q.v.). In 1886, 4859 craft 
entered, and 3190 cleared, the port of Cologne. 
Cologne has extensive and important railway con- 
nections. — ^The city was founded by the Ubii, about 
37 B.C., .and was at first called Ubiorum oppidum ; 
127 


j but a colony being planted here in 50 a.d. by 
I Agrippina, the wife of the Emperor Claudius, it 
received the name of Colonia Agrippina. At the 
partition of the Fnank monarchy in 511, it was 
included in Austrasia ; 

^ treatj' in 870, 
it was united to the Ger- 
man empire. It entered 
■ ■ the league of the Hanse 

. ■ ■ towns in 1201, .and con- 

tended with Lubeck for 
the first rank. The 
merchants of Cologne 
carried on commerce far 
and wide, and liad ware- 
.. houses in London, near 

the Guildhall. Cologne 
was at a veiy early period 
the_ seat of a bishopric, 
which was elevatecl, at 
: the end of the 8th cen- 

time, into an arch- 
, bishopric. — The arch- 

' ' ■ bishops acquired consid- 

t 'h'Vl’l ■ erable territories, some 

^ Hi*' ' ^ them distinguishing 

r -'.T"? ■ l l' -''. ■ themselves as politicians 

'■■'v ' ' .and warriore. They took 

{[ilujU their place amongst the 

||i|J-[[| 1, 1, "■.?■, princes and electors of 
I i " the empire,butwerein- 

■ volved in a protracted 

C'l '’7 ■ contest with the citizens 

. t s r%: - ; of Cologne, who asserted 

against them the inde- 
pendence of the city; and 
the archiepisoopal resi- 
I dence was therefore removed to Bonn. The arch- 
bishopric was secularised in 1801, when the city also 
lost its independence, and the congress of Vienna 
I did not attempt to restore to it its former cliaracter, 
but assignfed tlie whole territories to Prussia. The 
archbishop, therefore, has not now the political 
rights and power that belonged to his predccessoi-s. 

Colomilia, a republic occupying the north- 
west comer of the South American continent, 
and including also the Isthmus of Panam.4. 
Its limits were officially stated in 1887 as 12’ 
25' N.— 5° 8’ S. lat., and 70° 40'— 82° 40' IV. 
long., and its area was estimated at 513,938 sq. 
miles (nearly as large as Great Britain, Fr.ance, 
and Sp.ain together), exclusive of most of its 
hundreds of islands and keys, which stretch as 
far north as the Mosquito coast. The population 
amounts to about 4,000,000, including some 200,000 
uncivilised Indians who inhabit the remote forests. 
The situation of Colombia, washed by two oceans, 
with a total coast-line of nearly 3000 miles, posses- 
sing all along the Atlantic shore and on the Pacific 
side of Panama commodious bays and lagoons, and 
rrith several fair harboui's even on the less f.ivoured 
coast to the south, presents great commercial pos- 
sibilities, which should be increased by the opening 
of the canal from Col6n to Panama through the 
north-west department. The surface of the coiintiy 
is extremely varied, with lofty mountains in the 
west, and vast plains in the east scarcely above the 
level of the sea. For the mountains, see Akdes. 
This system spreads out in three gre.at ranges, like 
the rays of a fan, from the extensive plateau of 
Rostp 'in the south-west ; thus forming valleys 
mnning from north to south parallel to the three 
chains, except where disproiiortionate activity of 
the volcanic forces has caused an upheaval of the 
country near them. The fundamental formations 
of the conntrj’ are igneous and metamorphic, and 
everywhere are traces of the disturb.ances (still not 
unfieqnent in the form of earthquakes) that have 
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uplieaved plateaus and opened fractures that now 
mark the courses of the principal rivers. Of the 
sections outside the main Cordilleras, the princi- 
pal are the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, in 
the north, and the low Baudo range, along the 
north-west coast, which extends into Panama. 
Prom the Central Cordillera descend the two 
principal rivem of Colombia, the Magdalena and 
its tributary the Cauca, which flow north into the 
Caiibbean Sea, besides several affluents of the 
Amazon in the east, and the Patia, which forces 
its way to the Pacific, through a gorge between 
cliffs 10,000 to 12,000 feet high, and forms the only 
notable break in the long wall of the Western 
Cordillera from Darien to Patagonia. The Eastern 
Cordillera, by far the largest chain, consists of a 
series of extensive tablelands, cool and healthy, 
where the white race flourishes as vigorously as in 
Europe. Tliis temperate region is the most thickly 
populated portion of the republic ; and on one of 
its plateaus, at an elevation of 8694 feet, stands 
the capital, BoMtil (q.v.). Eastward from this 
Cordillera stretcli vast llanos or plains, through 
which flow the Meta, the Guaviare, and other 
tributaries of the Orinoco. Besides these, the chief 
rivers are the San Juan (navigable ISO miles), on 
the Pacific coast ; the Atrato (q.v.) and Zulia ( 150 
miles), flowing north; the Arauca (600), which, 
as well as the Meta (700) and Guaviare (850), 
feeds the Orinoco; and the Caquetd (1350), the 
Pntumayo (1100), and the Napo (750), tributaries 
of the Amazon. The lakes are unimportant. 

Climate and Productions. — In the course of one 
day’s journey, the tiaveller may experience in this 
country all the climates of the world ; pei*petual 
snows cover the summits of the Cordilleras, while 
the valleys are smothered in the rich vegetation 
of .the tropics. The mean temperature ranges 
from 32° to 82°, according to the elevation. Tlie 
climate of Panamd is notoriously unwliolesome, 
and in some parts of BoHvar and Magdalena, in 
the nortli, mamh fevers abound. The rainy season 
falls from November to April, except among the 
low-Jying forests of the south-east, where the rain- 
fall is distributed throughout the year, and in the 
Choco coast district of tlie north-west, where, shut 
in from the north-east winds, the heavy atmo- 
sphere hangs motionless, and mists and torrents of 
rain alternate. Colombia naturally yields a variety 
of productions corresponding to this great diversity 
of climate and of elevation. The hot region, extend- 
ing to an elevation of about 3200 feet, produces in 
abundance rice, cacao, sug.ar-cane, bananas, yams, 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, caoutchouc, vegetable ivory, 
and nrany medicinal plants ; .and the forests, with 
their tagua and other stately pjilms, their r.are 
bals.amic resins and v.aluable dyewoods, are .ablaze 
with flowers and creepers, and steeped in the 
perfume of the delieate vanilla orchid. In the 
temperate zone, from 3200 to 8500 feet above the 
sea, many of these plants are eqiually common, but 
the cocoa-nut palm gives place to the o.ak, the 
encenillo, groups of laurels, and arborescent ferns, 
.and here flourish the coffee plant, the odorous 
Cherimoya (q.v.) and ciiribano, the fig, and the 
cinchona-tree. The Wax-p.alm (q.v.) extends 
beyond this region, and is found at a height 
of iiearly 11,000 feet, and largo crops of potatoes, 
gr.ain, and leguminous plants are raised in the 
cold region ; but from 10,000 feet rises the bleak 
pdraino, uith its sc.anty vegetation, ending in 
lidiops at the snow-line. The fauna of Colom- 
bia is vorj' extensive. Both coasts .abound with 
turtles and pearl-oysters ; the rivers swam witli 
lisir and .alligators, and on their marsliy banks 
the capybara is found ; the forests are tlie haunt 
of the t.apir, armadillo, cavy, opossum, and deer, 
and during the d.ay are alive with monkeys 


(of which no less than seventeen species .arc 
common), squirrels, paroquets, and numerous 
bright-plumaged birds, whose notes give place at 
ni^it to the plaintive cry of the sloth. Beasts 
of prey are the jaguar, puma, ocelot, margay, 
and bear. The boa and niiineroiis other snakes 
are common, but venomous serpents cease at 
an elevation of 6000 feet, the centipede and 
the chigoe are not met beyond 9850 feet, ivliile 
the plague of mosquitoes and ants, and of other 
more dangerous insects, is mainly confined to 
the lowlands. In the northern dep.artnients, and 
in the immense llaiios of the east, great herds of 
cattle, descended from those imported by the 
Spaniards, are reared ; in the central district.^, 
shorthoms and other English, Dutch, .and Noniian 
cattle and horses have been introduced, and aro 
largely raised throughout the temperate zone. 
Firii life ceases in the lakes at 13,000 feet; and in 
the solitudes above, the condor dwells alone. In 
minerals the country is e.xceedingly rich, although 
its scanty population, their poverty, and the 
absence of roads have combined to limit the ex- 
ploitation of the precious metals. Nevcrtheles'^, 
in 1887, claims were presented to 751 mines in 
Antioquia; and from Giis depai'tment alone oier 
£400,000 worth of gold is anniially exported. 
The department of Tolima is the richest in .silver. 
It is estimated that gold to the v.alue of 
£125,000,000, and silver to the value of nearly 
£7,000,000, have been exported since the IGtli 
century' ; and over 95 per cent, of this ore has 
been found west of the Alagdalena. Bon, copper, 
le<ad, co.al, sulphur, zinc, antimony, arsenic, cinnabar, 
rock-s<alt, cry’stal, granite, marble, lime, gypsum, 
jet, amethysts, nrbies, porphyry, and jasper .are 
also found ; while much of the world’s platinnm 
is obtained frortr the rrpper San Juan, and the 
principal source of the finest enreralds is_ at Muzo 
rn Boyac.d, although there are other mines ne.ar 
Nenrocon, in Cundirramarca. 

Commerce, Finanec, <tc. — The only indristncs 
common to all the departments of Colombia are 
.agriculture and the rearing of cattle. Coarse cloth 
fabrics for the inland trade are manufactured to 
some extent in Sant.ander and Boyacd, and chrna- 
ware and cardboard in Antioqrrin'; also _ soap, 
matches, and candles are made in Bogota, ann 
there are two foundries .and a shoe factory uj 
Cundinamaica ; but str<aw-hnts, knoryn .abroail 
by' the name of Panama, although t"0y, 
made only in certain parts of Tolima, Antr- 
oquia, and Santtander, are perii.aps the only 
manufactrrred article exported from the country. 
The transit trade across the Isthmus of Paiianmi 
valued at £15,000,000 per annum, rs of tar 
more consequence than the direct comnicrcc. 
Tire foreign trade proper is m.ainly' with 
Britain .and the United States. The imports ar 
mostly food-stuffs, textiles, machinery, and irm- 
wares"; the exports, coffee, gold,_silver, arid otii 
ores, caoutchouc, ivory'-nuts, divi-divi, rolmw > 
cacao, cotton, cinchona, cattle, balsams, tun 
and dyewoods, hides and wool. The 
annual value of imports in the ircriod 
was §9,662,806, of exports, $13,584,890; in 1® 
the v.alue of imports was $6,726,992, '*'*'1 
exports, $1.3,032,278; but it is difiiciilt to redu^ 
these figures to British currency', for aHupdfl*' 
dollar li.os a nominal value of four •‘’.^‘"hngji 
i.ate of exchange has since 1878 varied { 

five .and a half and nine dollars to the 1’® 
sterling. The nation has for some yearn 
undergoing .a severe financial crisis. I'O’’ . 

fiscal ye.ar 1888-89 the expenditure ^ ■rnn 
at $23,852,806, and the revenue at $lS,ii-V"' 
showing a deficit of $5,679,106; in 1888 ‘Ji . . 
temal debt, floating and consolidated, aiiio 
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to §29,005,552, the foreign debt was calculated at 
§13,435,178, and §10,129,527 of- government paper- 
money -was in circulation. There appears, howt 
ever, some reason to expect that tlie measures 
adopted to meet the nation’s liabilities may prove 
eflectual, and the present financial condition of 
the republic is said to be comparatively hopeful. 
For the rest, the government can only look to rigid 
economy and the development of its rich mines, 
which it is endeavouring to encourage to the utmost, 
for relief from its embarrassments. All enterprise, 
however, is sadly hampered by the difficulty of com- 
munication. The Magdalena and the other great 
streams are the principal arteries of commerce, and 
a good deal of steamer traffic is carried on ; but, 
besides that of Panamd, there were in 1888 only 
six railways open for traffic, with a total length 
of 215 miles, although several others were expected 
to he completed shortly. The tele^aph system has 
2357 miles of lines, .and this and the, postal sendee 
(including a parcel post with Great Britain since 
1888) are worked as efficiently as the condition of 
the counti-y will permit. For the r.ailway, canal, 
and other information as to the Isthmus, see the 
article PanamA. 

Population. — The chief aborigines of the country, 
the Chibchas or !Muysoas, who inhabited the plateau 
of Bogota, ranked among the nations of the New 
AVorld second to the Aztecs and Peruvians alone. 
They worshipped the sun, had a calendar, and 
a government closely resembling that of J.apan, 
lived in communes, were industrious farmers, and 
dressed in garments of cotton. Their rich, 
beautiful language has been forgotten by their 
descendants, out is preserved in a grammar 
published at Madrid by the Dominican mission- 
ary, Bernardo de Lugo, in 1619. The rest of the 
country was occupied by a great number of 
tribes, with as many dialects as divisions, sinking 
from the grade of the Chibchas to the naked 
savages of the plains, who were little above the 
level of the brutes they hunted. Some of the inter- 
mediate races, while understanding Spanish, have 


f reserved their primitive speech ; the uncivilised 
ndians are now mostly confined to the eastern 
plains, the northern portion of JIagdalena, and the 
district of Darien and the Atrato. The pure whites 
form about a fifth of. the entire population, and the 
Indian half-breeds more than half ; there are now 
scarcely any pure negroes left in the country, but 
the mulattoes and zambos, resulting respectively 
from the union of negroes with whites and Indians, 
exceed a sixth of the whole. Slavery was finally 
abolished in 1852, and in 1870 a system of com- 
pulsory education was adopted which has on the 
whole proved successful. Parochial, secondaiy, 
normal, and technical schools are now within 
general reach, and all the departments boast univer- 
sities of more or less efficiency, except Dlagdalena, 
Tolima, and Panamd. Journalism is largely repre- 
sented in most of the large towns ; and at the capital 
a considerable number of books are published every 
year. The state church is the Homan Catliolic, 
which in the management of its own afiaiis is inde- 
pendent of the civil authority ; religious ordere 
were suppressed in 1863, and toleration in matters 
•of religion is guaranteed ; but, by the terms of 
a concordat entered into with the holy see in 
1888, in the univeisities and all educational 
■establishments public instruction is directed in 
conformity with the dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic Church, religion is one of the oblig.atory 
subjects of study, and diocesans are empowered 
to suspend teachers or professors who neglect or 
disobey this order. 

Historp. — The northern coasts of Colombia were 
visited by Ojeda and Amerigo Vespucci in 1499, 
and afterwards by Bastidas ; in 1502 Columbus 


explored part of the country, and endeavoured to 
found on the Isthmus of Panamd the first Sp.anish 
colony on the American mainland. In 1513 Balboa 
(q.v.) discovered the Pacific, and Pizarro and 
Almagro sailed along the western coast of Colombia 
on their way to Peru in 1526. Ten ye.ars later 
Jimenez de Quesada broke the power of the 
Muysean empire, and the Anevo Beuio de Granada 
was_ formed. As the eountiy was opened up, the 
Indians sank, in spite of legislation designed for 
their protection, to the condition of serfs, and 
the policy of the crown, aided by the Inquisi- 
tion, which was introduced in 1571, put an end 
to the democratic institutions of the early settlers. 
The region was administered by the Council of 
the Indies ; nearly all posts were sold to Spanish 
speculators, who recouped themselves at the 
expense of the colonists ; and even the com- 
merce of the new possessions was granted as a 
monopoly to the mercliants of Seville. The country 
formed a presidency (except during the years 1718- 
24) from 1564 to 1739, a period memoriible for the 
disastrous descents of Drake, Morgan, Dampier, and 
others on the coast towns ; it was then raised to a 
viceroyalty, which lasted until the war of inde- 
pendence. 

On the 20th July 1810 the colonj- shook off the 
yoke of the mother-country, and entered upon 
the long straggle which ended in the election of 
Bolivar (q.v.) to the presidency of the Republic of 
Colombia, a term which, like the viceroyalty, em- 
braced all that now belongs to Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Ecuador. Independently of the singular diffi- 
culties of communication, and of the resulting 
absence of anything like natural unity, this un- 
wieldy state contained from the beginning the 
germs of its own dissolution in the national charac- 
ter of its inhabitants. So long as union was neces- 
sary to meet external dangeis, it maintained an 
imposing attitude in the eyes of the world; but 
gradually seetional interests .and political jealousies 
did their work, and in 1831 the ill-assorted elements 
of the confeder.ation were separated for ever. What 
is now Colombia was then formed under the title of 
the Republic of Nciv Granada; but in 1861 a fresh 
civil war led to the establishment of theUnited States 
of Colombia. In 1863 .a constitution was adopted, 
based on that of the Lffiited States of America, with 
a president elected for two years; but this proved 
altogether unsuited to the Colombians, ana, after 
twenty yearn’ trial, brought about the revolution 
of 1884-85. In 1886 a fresh constitution was 
adopted for the new Republic of Colombia, placing 
the central authority m the strengthened hands 
of the fedeial government, and reducing the nine 
former self-governing states of -Antioquia, Bolivar, 
Boyacii, Cauca, Cundinamarca, Magdalena, Pa- 
nama, Santander, and Tolima to subordin.ate 
departments, which still, however, retain the 
management of their own finances. 'The executive 
authority is vested in a president, whose term is 
extended to six years, assisted by a vice-president, 
seven ministeis, and a council of state ; and the 
legislative power rests with a senate and House of 
Represent.atives. Capit.al punishment has been 
.again established, and the members of the supreme 
court of justice are made immovable. The strength 
of the army is fixed at 6500 in time of peace, but in 
case of war the executive can raise this as circum- 
stances maj' require. 

See F. Eeclus, Votiapc d la Sierra-Kerada de Sainle- 
Marlhc (Paris, 18G1 j; Colonel F. Hall, Colombia (Pliila. 
1871); Esguerra, Diccionario fieoprdfico de Colombia 
(Bogotd, 1879); Pereira, Les Etats-VnU de Colombie 
Pfror nrnnrnfia Gmn'al 


Sieveri!, rcxzc in der Sierra Nevada de ^avta Marta 
(Leip. lSS7j; anti the same authors CordUUre von 
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Mtrida (Yieima, 18S8) contains some notes on eastern 
Santander. See also the Descripcion published by the 
Colombian government in 1887, with the supplement 
on the trade with Spain, published at Barcelona in 
1838; F. Bianconi’s Notice Dcscriptire ei Carte Com- 
merciale (Paris, 1888) ; and papers by F. A. A. Simons 
(1879, ’81, ’85) and E. B. White (1883) in the Froceed- 
ijigs of the Mopal Geographical tSociety. 

Colombo, the capital of Ceylon, is situated 
on the western side of the island. Since the con- 
struction of the great breakwater begun in 1875 
(see Bee.vkw.vter), the liarbour has been greatly 
improved, and commerce has largely increased; 
Colombo having superseded Galle as a Coaling 
Station (q.v.) for large steamers. It contains the 
government offices, is the seat of an Anglican 
bishop, and is an impoidant centre of missionary 
enterprise. Among the chief buildings are the 
government house, court-house, town-hall, as 3 ’lum, 
St Thomas’s College, and "Wesley ColleM. The 
fortifications of Colombo were constructed bj' the 
Dutch. Colpett}’, a beautiful suburb, shaded bj' 
gloves of the eocoa-uut palm, is a favourite retreat. 
The humble, mud -constructed dwellings of the 
Dutch, Portuguese, Eumsians, Singhalese, Tamils, 
IMoors, and Slalays are outside the citj' walls. 
The itcttah or Black Toim, the only' ancient 
quarter, extends to the river Kalany-ganga. Pop. 
(1871) 100,238; (1881) 110,502. Colombo is con- 
nected with Kandj- bj’ railway. The earlj' name 
of Colombo, ATrt/an-fotttt, the ‘Kalanj’ Ferrj',’ the 
Moors corrupted into Kalambu, and by this desig- 
nation it was described b,v Ibn Batuta about 1340 
A.D. as the finest citj' or Serendib. The Portu- 

g iiese, who fortified it 1617 A.D., wrote the name 
olombo, in honour of Chi istopher Columbus. The 
Dutoli succeeded to the Portuguese, and Colombo 
was taken by the British, 16th Pebmary 1796. See 
Ceylox. 

€oIou. See AsPI^■^VALL. 

Colon, that portion of the large intestine which 
extends from the Crecum (q.v.) to the rectum, 
which is the teuninal portion of the intestinal 
canal. See I^'TESTI^'ES. 

Colonel (from the Italian coloncllo, the ‘leader 
of a column’) is the grade of officer next below that 
of general. The chief officer of an English regi- 
ment at one time bore the title of captain, but 
since 1588 that of colonel has been substituted. In 
the British army, except in the Artillery and 
Engineers, the office of regimental colonel, as dis- 
tinct from a colonel on the staff, is a sinecure, the 
commander of the infantry' battalion or cavalry- 
regiment being the lieutenant-colonel. Eegimental 
colonels are_ general oflicere, who have had a 
regiment ‘given to them,’ as it is called, as a 
reward for long service, and virtually as a retire- 
ment. The pay', except in the Guards ( where it is 
higher), is £1000 a year. In 1888 it was decided 
to discontinue these appointments as soon as those 
who have a vested right to succeed to them have 
hep satisfied, and it has been decided that no 
officer shall obtain the lank of colonel except by- 
Brevet (q.v.) for distinguished conduct, or on being 
selected for certain appointments carry-ing with 
them riiat rank ; sucli as aide-de-camp to the 
sovereign, assistant-adjutant general, and com- 
mander of a regimental district. See Cojisiis- 
sioxs. Army. In the German, Austrian, and 
lui.ssian annies, where the regiments arc very 
I colonelcies are mostly honoiary posts, 

belli by royal and other distinguished peisonage-s. 

Coloiiin, a dcpaitmcnt of Uruguay, on the 
1 lata, below the Urugu.ay River. The uplands are 
barren, but in the fertile valley-s and plains arc 
numeums European colonies, engaged in agriculture 

m.; pop. (1885) 

33,.09. The capital, Coloma del Sacramento, on 


the Plata, about 100 miles above Monte Video, has 
a good harbour, a dock for vessels of 1000 tons, 
mined fortifications, and some 1500 inhabitants. 

Colouial Animals, organisms which cannot he 
fairly- regarded as unities, "but consist of munerous 
more or less similar individuals united in a common 
life. Among the usually single-celled simplest 
animals or Protozoa, loose colonies notnnfrequently 
occur, and are of not a little importance as sugges- 
tions of the bridge between the single-celled and 
many-celled animals. Such colonies arise when the 
original cell, instead of reproducing discontinnonsly, 
retains its daughter-cells in union with itself or 
with one another, just like the egg-cell of a higher 
animal. By sacrifice of individuality- at the epoch 
of reproduction, a higher unity is formed. In 
the same way- a simple cup-shaped sponge, by 
continuous budding, forms a colony of similar 
fonus, which may- possess more or less distinct 
individuality-. . The common fresh-water Hydra, to 
mount a step higher, buds off daughter Hydra, 
which remain for a while connected rrith 'the 
parent organism, and make it temporarily colonial. 
This becomes constant in the myriad colonies of 
hydra-like forms which aie known as Zoophytes, or 
Hy-droids (q.v.). The same fonnation of colonies 
is well illustiated in the higher polyps of the sea- 
anemone type, where in dead-men's fingeis and 
in most corals, compound or colonial organisms 
are beautifully- illustrated. Some jellyfish-like or 
medusoid types also become compound, and lead 
on to the order Sijihonophora, where, as in the 
Portuguese man-of-war (Physalia) or in Vclella, 
the occurrence of compound forms is a constant 
character. But in this last case a further step has 
been made, for the individuals not only share a 
common nutritive life, but are bound together in a 
more intimate way into a tnie unity of a higher 
order. Among simple worm-like forms, chains of 
individuals are occasionally foi-medi as in Cateiiuia, 
and these point to the probable origin of the liigher 
or segmented worms which consist of a scries of 
similar ‘joints.’ Even among the higher worms, 
temporary- compioiuid fonus occasionnlly- occur, as 
in the fresh-water Kais or the marine Syllis. To® 
Polyzoa affoid good illustration of colonial |u® o® 
an almost constant character of a class. Finally, 
passing bey-ond the limit of invertebmte animals, 
we find the last examples of true colonial organisms 
in the Ascidiaus (q.v.) or Tunicata. The occa- 
sional development of double or multiple forni'i 
from a single ovum is among higlier animals tlie 
only suggestion of compound organisms. 

lu-om the above illustrations a few general con- 
clusions may- be drawn. The process of asc.xuai 
budding, which leads to the foi-mation of compounil 
organisms, is commonest in relatively passive vege- 
tative animals, like sponges, hydroids, co'j® .' 
polyzoa, and ascidians, and is an e.xpiession of tlici 
general phy-siological constitution. _ When the colo- 
nial organmm is free-living, ns in Siphonopnor, 
and some Tunicata, the individual mcnuiei'S ai 
more closely knit together, and the colony is nior 
perfectly integrated. As above suggested, son 
colonial foims are of importance as dlustrating i 
loose union an order of individuality, '"•hicn 
higher ty-pes becomes more firmly uidfied. ” 
first line! loose ‘ aggi egntes ; ’ at a higher ici 
these become ‘integrated.’ The loose 
of some medusoid types are thus succccnca . 
more perfectly integrated forms in the „ 

pliora. Finally, colonial organisms arc ot ; 
highest physiological interest in illustrating m ' 
Sion of labour. In a compound organism i 
internal and cxtenial conditions of life aic not u • 
form for all the inembei's ; certain ‘ 
individuals are technically called, exhibit tu® I 
dominance of one function, and others of anntn , 
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the differences in function thus started bring about 
more or less marked difierence of structure as 
its consequence ; and thus division of labour arid 
‘polymorphism’ or difference in form are estab- 
lished. bee Perrier, Lcs Colonics Animales (1882). 

Colonial Corps were regiments of the regular 
British army, paid out of imperial revenues, and 
located in the various colonies where they were 
formed. The following corps, and numbera were 
provided for in the Army Estimates for 1860-61 : 


Three West India Regiments (after- 
wards raised to five) 

Newfoundland Veterans 

Ceylon Rifles 

II Invalids 1 . . . 

Cape Mounted Rifles 

Malta Fencibles 

Canadian Rifles 

St Helena Regiment 

Gold Coast Artillery 

Falkland Islands Company 

Africjan Artillerymen 

Hong-kong Gunners 


3420 • Negro. 

229 British. 

1585 Native. 

1C3 Native. 

1034 Boers and natives. 
638 Native. 

HOC British, 

433 „ 

351 Negro. 

37 British. 

64 Negro. 

88 Lascars. 


All the officers were British, except those of the 
Malta Fencibles. The Cape corps were mounted 
infantry. Though maintained out of imperial 
revenue, these corps were not available for the 
general defence of the empire, and accordingly have 
been gradually disbanded, their places in the colonies 
being supplied by levies of local militia. There 
still exist, besides African commissariat, ordnance 
store, and medical staff corps, one West India 
Regiment of two battalions, the Malta Fencibles, 
one company of Gun Lascars in Ceylon, and another 
at Hong-kong. 

Colonial Office. See Secretary of State. 
Colonial System, also called Cojimercial 
System, a name for the tlieoiy long acted on by 
European nations, that their settlements abroaJl 
were to be treated as proprietary domains, exploited 
for the benefit of the mother-country, which did 
everything it could to import their produce as 
cheaply as possible, and encourage them to a large 
consumption of home manufactures.- The system 
was carried to its furthest extent by Spain. See 
Colony, Free Trade, Monopoly, Navigation 
Laws, Spain, United States. 

Colonisation Society. See Liberia. 

Colonna, Cape (ancient Sunium Promoii- 
torium), a headland of Greece, forming the south- 
most point of Attica, and crowned by the ruins 
of a temple of Minerva, thirteen of whose white 
marble columns, from which the cape derives its 
modern name, are still standing. 

Colonna, a celebrated Roman family, which 
took its name from a village among the Alban 
Hills, 12 miles ESE. of Rome, and which, from 
its numerous castles, vast estates, and crowds 
of clients, enjoyed a powerful influence from the 
11th to the 16tli centuiy. From it have sprang a 
pope (Martin V., q.v.), several cardinals, generals, 
statesmen, and noted scholars, and VITTORIA 
Colonna, the most celebrated poetess of Italy. 
She was the daughter of Fabrizio Colonna, Con- 
stable of Naples, at whose estate of Marino she was 
born in 1490. When four years old, she w.as 
betrothed to a boy of the same age, Ferrante 
d’Avalos, son of the Marchese de Pescara ; at seven- 
teen they were married. After her husband’s death 
in the battle of Pavia (1525), Yittoria Colonna 
found her chief consolation in solitude and the cul- 
tivation of her poetical genius. During seven years 
of her widowhood she resided alteraatmj' at Naples 
and Ischia, and then removed to the convent of 
Orvieto, afterwards to that of Viterbo. In lier later 
years she left the convent, and resided in Rome, 
where she died in Fehniniy 1547. She was_ the 
loved friend of Michael Angelo, admired by Ariosto 


(see canto xxxvii. of the Orlando), and the intimate 
associate of the reforming party at the papal court. 
Her poems belong chiefly to the period following 
her husband’s death, and are remarkable for tratli 
of sentiment and enlightened piety. They wore 
first published at Pai-ma in 1538 ; the most perfect 
edition is that of Ercole Visconti (Rom. 1840). 
See Mrs H. Roscoe’s Vittorki Colonna, her Life and 
Poems (Lend. 1868), and a study by the Hon. 
Alethea Lawlej' (1888). 

The family is still distinguished in Italy, three of 
its four lines being princely. The Colonna palace, 
situated at the base of the Quirinal (Rome), is cele- 
brated for its splendid gallery and treasures of art. 

Colonua, Giovanni Paolo, composer, bom 
about 1640, either at Brescia or Bologna, became 
principal of the musical academy at Bologna. Of 
some 44 works, nearly all were for the church ; his 
one opera, Amilcarc, was first performed in 1693. 
He died 28th November 1695. 

Colonsay and Oronsay. two of the Argyll- 
shire Hebrides, 16 miles NNW. of Port Askaig in 
Islay, separated from each other by a sound, 100 
yards wide, and drj' at low- water. Colonsay, which 
rises to a height of 493 feet, is 16 sq. m. in area; 
Oronsay, only 3. On the latter are a sculptured 
cross and a 14th-centui-y Austin prioi-j', with some 
curious effigies ; whilst in the former are standing 
stones, a bone cave, Colonsay House (1722), and 
an obelisk to the memoiy of the lawyer, Duncan 
M'Neill, Lord Colonsay (1794-1874). Pop. (1851) 
933 I ( 1881 ) 397, of whom 10 were in Oronsay. 

Colony (Lat. colonia), a name somewhat 
vaguely applied to the foreign dependencies of a 
state. In accordance with its etj'mologj’ {colonus, 
‘cultivator’), a Roman colonia ought to have been 
an agricultural community ; but as a matter of fact it 
was a military settlement, urban rather than raral, 
planted in subject territory. It was essential that 
the colonists should remain citizens, who thus both 
extended and knit together the power of Rome. 
The name sun-ives to this day in Cologne and 
Lincoln. The Greek colony (o/jof/rfn) consisted of 
a band of emigrants, who were impelled by political 
dissension or some similar cause to seek a new home 
beyond the sea, and who were connected with their 
mother-city (metropolis) by no tie stronger than 
that of sentiment. According to the legend em- 
balmed by Virgil in his AEncid, Rome itself was a 
colony, in the Greek sense, of Troy. No Greek 
colonists penetrated far inland ; but the shores of 
Asia Minor, Sicily, Southern Italy, and even the 
Crimea, ^yere at an early date fringed with 
commercial settlements, many of which surpassed 


in wealth the cities of Greece proper. The Phcc- 
nicians, who preceded the GreeKS as the tradei-s 
of the Old World, were not a colonising race. 
Carthage, indeed, w.as an ofi'shoot from Tyre ; but 
the wide empire of Carthage was based partly upon 
conquest, and partly upon a system of trading 
factories. 

Colonisation is an incident of a comparatively 
settled state of society. The vast land migrations 
whicli have so profoundly affected the populations 
of Europe and Asia belong to a difl'erent categoi-j-. 
Thus it happens that, after the break-up of the 
Roman empire, the verj’ idea of a colony is 
not heanl again until the great outburst of 
maritime enterprise in the ICtli century. Spain 
and Portugal led the w.ay, followed by Holland, 
England, and France. Love of adventure, thiret 
for gold, the missionar}’ spirit — all combineil 
to attract tlie energies of Europe, set free by the 
Renaissance, to the New World and to the farther 
East. The long and bitter straggle for territorial 
aggrandisement beyond the se.os went on with 
various vicissitudes until, at the close of the ISth 
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century, the foreign possessions of the several states 
of Europe stood pretty nmeh as they do now. Out 
of her once mighty empire, Portugal retained only 
a few petty settlements in India, an indeterminate 
authority over long strips on both coasts of Africa, 
and Brazil, which has since become independent 
under a scion of the house of Braganza. Spain has 
lost Southern and Central America within tlie pres- 
ent centurj' ; hut she keeps her liold of Cuba and 
Porto Eico in the AVest Indies, and of the Philip- 
pine and Caroline groups of islands in the_ remote 
eastern seas. Holland, hartng been deprived by 
England of Ceylon and the Cape, still draws a rich 
tribute from Java and the adjoining Spice Islands. 
France, which entered last upon the straggle, has 
suffered most severely of all, as the result pf the 
fortune of war with England. At one time it 
seemed as if lialf North America, and perhaps all 
India, would become French. But the twin stars 
of Wolfe and Clive influenced the fate of two con- 
tinents. The acqnisition of AlMria dates from 
1830 ; and within the last decade France has again 
pushed forward in Tunis, Tonquin, and M.ada- 
gascar. Italy has no foreim possessions except the 
port of Massowah on the African shore of the Bed 
Sea ; and those which Germany has recently 
acquired with so much eagerness, in Africa and 
in New Guinea and the adjoining islands, must 
be regarded rather as possible outlets for trade 
than as trae colonies. The siuplus population of 
Germany ■will doubtless continue to pour into the 
western* states of North America, just as the 
Italians and Basques will continue to be attracted 
to the River Plate. 

After this brief survey of the foreign possessions 
of continental states, we pass on to those of 
Britain, which alike in area, in population, and in 
promise for the future, surpass tenfold all. the rest 
put together. If it be permissible, on historical 
grounds, to regard the United States as one with 
Britain, it may be said that the stoi-j' of modern 
colonisation is the stoiy of the expansion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. In North America, Austral- 
asia, and South Africa, that race is already in 
occupation of the only large tracts of uninhabited 
territory rvhere white men can work and multiply. 
In India, England omis the most fertile and most 
easily governed of tropical countries ; while her 
minor possessions are dotted over every land and 
sea. Tliese advantages abroad — gained by the 
valour of her children, who have laio'\r'n* how 
to make the most of their good fortune — are 
maintained by a teeming population at home, 
superabundant capital, and maritime supremacy. 
Above all, it should ever be remembered that 
tliis great colonial empire, as it was won with no 
deliberate plan of aggi-ession, so it Ls presen-ed 
solely through the conscious recognition of mutual 
rights and duties. Even in India, -British rule 
exists by the consent of the natives and for their 
benefit ; while the autonomous colonies of Australia 
are as free from British interference and as loyal to 
the British name as the Channel Islands or hlan. 

The colonial empire of England is as varied in its 
composition as it is vast in its extent. In the 
political sense, it ought to include even' foreign 
j)osses.sion_ or dependency of the croum. It is only 
by an accident of administration that India is tlie 
charge of a distinct secretarj' of state, that some 
indeterminate protectorates (such as that of tlie 
Niger) are controlled through the Foreign OlficCj and 
that the island of Ascension is hoi ne as a .ship on 
the books of the Admiralty. So again, the colonics 
proper — i.e. those in subordination to the Colonial 
Secretary— -varjrin character from a settled coiintr}', 
with a civilisation more than a cenlui-j' old, lific 
Ijowcr Canada, to an unexplored wilderacss of 
savages, like New Guinea; from tlie continent of 


■ Australia to the rock of Gibraltar; from Hong-kong, 
the emporium of Chinese trade, to Heligoland, the 
favourite watering-place of Hamburgers. Adopting 
another principle of division, the colonies may be 
classified according to the modes -by wliich they 
were acqiiired : (1) as eonquered by force of arms 
or ceded liy an independent power ; (2) as occupied 
by settlers', where no rights were reeognised in the 
'aboriginal inhabitants. The former class would 
comprise the Cape and Hong-kong, the latter class 
Australia and British Coluiiibia. The classification 
adopted by the colonial office is based upon difler- 
cnees of administration, as folloAvs : ( I ) Crovni 
colonies, in which the croum has the entile control 
of legislation, while the administration is canied 
on by public officers under the control of the homo 
government. Of this class examples are Gibraltar, 
Ceylon, and Jamaica. (2) Colonies possessing 
representative institutions, but not responsible 
government, in which the crown has no more 
than a veto on legislation, but the home govern- 
ment retains the control of 2 uib]ic officers. In tliis 
class are Natal, AYestem Australia, and Baibadocs. 
(S) Colonies possessing reiiresontative institutions 
and responsible government, in which the crown 
lias only a veto on legislation, and the home 
government has no control over any public officer 
except the governor. This class conqirises Canada, 
Newfoundland, the Cape, and the Australasian 
gi’oup. According to the Colonial Office List for 
1888, the total area of all the colonies and depend- 
encies (excluding India) is 7,475,890 sq. ni., with 
an estimated population of 18,346,614. Of these 
totals the nine self-governing colonies possess 
between them 6,884,020 sq. ni. and 9,413,853 souls. 
(For Cyprus, North Borneo, the Niger Protectorate, 
and all British dependencies, see GeeAT BkiTAIN.) 

From an historical point of view, the e.xiiansion 
of the Anglo-Saxon race divides itself into three 
criods : (1) The 17th centuiy, when the first 
eginnings were made, in rivali-y with other 
European states which had taken the lead; 
(2) the close of the 18th century, when, as a result 
of the French ware and the command of the sea, 
Britain had won a preponderant position, despite 
the loss of the United States ; (3) the 19th centurj’, 
which has been a continuous period of growth and 
consolidation. Newfoundland boasts herself the 
premier British colony, having been annexed by 
tlie ill-fated Sir Humphrey GUbert in 1583. Tlie 
East India Company was incoraorated in 1600 ; the 
first pennanent settlement of Virginia dates from 
1607 ; the historic Majiflowcr .sailed from Plymouth 
to New England in 1020 ; Barbadoes ryas 
first of the islands in the AVest Indies jn Id-'l' 
The second period — a period of war — begins with 
the capture of Gibraltar in 1704 ; its decisive point 
was reached at the jicace of 1763, when the I’rencli 
yielded alike in Canada and in India ; 
culminated in the Napoleonic war, when Jlaita, 
Mauritius, and many AA^est Indian islands were 
captured from France, and Ceylon and the Cane 
from Holland, then a French dcpcndency._ Ih® 
last period, which is almost co-extensive ryith tlic 
reign of ATctoria, has witnessed the consolidation 
of India under the crown ; the marvellous develop- 
ment of Australia under the stimulus of gold di-s- 
coverics ; the erection of Canada into a dominion 
of confederated jirovinces ; the extension of Entwli 
influence throughout South Africa; the coiniiicr- 
cial growtli of Ilong-kong and Singapore ; and tlie 
gi-adnal advance of the British flag over now jiro- 
tcctorates and isolated Coaling Stations (q-'’-)- 
is estimated that the jiopnlation of the oolomra 
has multiplied more than fourfold^ since ’“.ii, 
while tlie external trade has multiplied iicnrli 
ninefold. 

Though colonisation is by no means synonjTiious 
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•with emigration, it is perhaiis natural for the 
mother-country to regard her colonies primarily 
as affording an outlet for her o'wn surplus popula- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the inhabitants of 
Australia are almost exclusively British ; so, too, 
are the inhabitants of Canada, -with the notable 
exception of the province of Quebec, -which remains 
to this day thoroughly French in language, in 
religion, and in sentiment. At the Cape, again, 
the descendants of the Dutch settlers still form 
about one-half of the whole population. But when 
the statistics of emigration are looked into, it will 
be found that the United States prove much more 
attractive than all the colonies added together. 
In 1887 the total number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom, of British and Irish origin, 
amounted to 281,487, of whom as many as 72 per 
cent, selected the United States ; while only 34,183, 
or 12 per cent., went to the Australasian colonies, 
and 32,025, or 11 per cent., to British North 
America. Nor was that year at all exceptional. 
The census returns of the United States in 1880 
show 2,772,169 persons, born in tlie United King- 
dom; while the corresponding figures are 912,935 
for all the Australasian colonies, and 470,092 for 
Canada; total 1,383,027, or less than half the 
number in the United States, The home govern- 
ment has taken no measures to direct emigration 
to the colonies, beyond establishing in 1886 an 
Emigi-ants’ Information Office in London, for the 
collection and publication of trustworthy infor- 
mation. Queensland alone gives free pas.sages. 
Natal and Western Australia give assisted pass- 
ages to farm labourers and domestic servants. See 
Emigration. 

The tie between the mother-country and the 
colonies is more manifest in the case of commerce. 
The old practice has long ago been abandoned of 
compelling the colonies to trade only with the 
mother-country ; and those of them that are self- 
governing have even been allowed to impose pro- 
tective tariffs against British manufactures. But, 
nevertheless, the trade of Britain with her colonial 
possessions has maintained itself more steadily 
than her trade with the rest of the world. During 
the fourteen years fi om 1872 to 1886, the imports 
into the United Kingdom from British possessions 
(including India), notwithstanding tlie fall in 
value, increased from £79,372,853 to £81,884,043, 
while the proportion of these imports to the 
total imports rose from 22 to 23 per cent. In 
the same period the e.xports to Britisli possessions 
increased from £65,609,212 to £82,067,711, while 
their proportion to the total exports rose from 
21 to 31 per cent. Taking the returns from colonial 
sources, 42 per cent, of the aggregate trade of all 
the colonies in 1886 was conducted with the mother- 
country. Such, expressed in dry figures, is the 
meaning of the maxim that ‘trade follows the 
flag.’ Though statistics are not so readily obtain- 
able, there can be no doubt that the investment of 
British capital in the colonies, and the consemient 
return of interest, forms a bond of a still closer 
nature than the interchange of commodities. In 
1886 the aggregate public debt of all the colonies 
(excluding India) amounted to about 245 millions 
sterling. 

The most interesting question that remains to be 
considered is the political relation between the 
colonies and the mother-countiy. Not so many 
years ago it was tacitly assumed that the grant of 
responsible government to the greater colonies 
implied the further concession of complete inde- 
pendence whenever the colonies should care to 
demand it. Historj' seemed to afford support for 
no other conclusion. Quite apart from the case of 
the United States, it was argued that any form of 
political union was impracticable between members 


of a state scattered over such immense distances 
and with such divergent interest.-?. Above all, it was 
doubted whether tlie slender link existing could 
stand the strain of a gi eat Enropean war. What 
concern has Canada with Constantinople, or Aus- 
tralia with Afghanistan ? But there were always 
some to whom such calculations appeared to be a 
base abandonment of England’s historic place 
among nations ; and the colonists themselves have 
aByays professed the most perfect loyalty to the 
British connection, exactly in proportion as they 
have been intrusted with autonomy in tlieir own 
local affairs. Canadian voyageurs took a prominent 
part in Lord Wolseley’s boat expedition up the Nile 
in 1884 ; and a battalion of 800 volunteers from 
New South Wales fought by the side of Britisli 
soldiers round Suakin in 1885. The sense of 
distance has been largely obliterated by the mar- 
vellous progress of steam and electricity. The 
circumnavigation of the globe is now accomplished 
as easily and as frequently as was the grand tour 
in the ISth century. Manj-- of the younger politi- 
cians make it part of their education to visit India, 
Australia, and Canada; the colonists, too, have 
ceased to be strangera in England — ‘home,’ as they 
always call it, though bom thousands of leagues 
a-way. In this connection the future historian will 
not think it beneath his dignity to record the 
beneficent influence of cricket. An English team 
first went to Australia in 1862 ; while Australian 
elevens have played on equal teims with the best 
cricketers of England in evei-j' alternate year since 
1878. The increase of intercourse has brought with 
it an increase of mutual knowledge and of mutual 
respect. The holding of a gi-eat exhibition of 
colonial and Indian produce at South Kensington 
in 1886, and the plan of commemorating the jubilee 
of the Queen by an Imperial Institute, have given 
concrete expression to the feeling of solidarity that 
was everj’where growing. Few persons, either in 
England or in the colonies, would now be found 
to advocate the '\yeakening, still less the severing, 
of the present political ties. 

With regard to the scheme known as Imperial Con- ■ 
federation, less agreement is to be found. It may 
be suspected that many of its British supportere 
have been influenced chiefly by their greater dislike 
of separation ; while in the colonies it has nowhere 
been received with enthusiasm. The essence of 
the scheme is that the existing parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland should divest itself 
of its sovereignty in favour of a federal council, 
formed by election out of all the constituent parts 
of the empire. To this council would be delegated 
the initiative in foreign aflairs, the power of treat 3 '- 
nialdng, the right of declaring war, with the con- 
trol of the army and navj’ that necessarilj' follows 
therefrom. Putting aside the difficulties that would 
arise from the inequalitj’ of the colonies among 
thehiselves, it is easy to see that Britain must, 
for a long time to come, exercise the decisive pre- 
eminence in such a council. 

In the meantime something has already been 
done, and more maj’ be, to strengthen the position 
of the colonies in the English^ political system. 
Canada, the Australasian colonies, and the Cape, 
each have an agent-general resident m London, 
wlmse functions are steadilj' growing in dipnitj'. 
It has become the custom for everj- new Colonial 
Secretarj' to irndte the agents-general to a cere- 
monious reception on his appointment ; thej' are 
consulted, either singlj- or collectively, in all 
matters affecting the colonies whicji they repre- 
sent. It is not impossible that their status maj- 
ultimatelj’ develop into something intermediate in 
authority and honour between the council of the 
India Office and the corps diplomatique. The elastic 
powers of the Privy-council might easilj* be utilised 
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so as to constitute them (with other rejiresentatives 
for the cro^vn colonies) into a committee for the 
general control of colonial aftaii'S. 

A still more important step fonvard ivas taken 
in 1887, wlien a conferenee was held in London, 
under the presidency of the Colonial Secretaiy, at 
wliich delegates specially appointed hy_ all the 
colonies were present. Many of the subjects dis- 
cussed were of a commercial or legal character; 
but a large measure of agreement was also arrived 
at witli regard to the burning question jif colonial 
defence. Broadly speaking, the self-governing 
colonies have undertaken to provide for their own 
defence by land by maintaining a trained force of a 
specified strength ; Avhile England will supply ships 
and guns for the protection of commerce and coal- 
ing stations. This agreement has been embodied, 
so far as the mother-countiy is concerned, in a 
statute passed in 1888. It is not to be expected 
that such conferences will become a permanent 
institution. ' They would form too severe a tax 
upon colonial politicians of the first rank. But 
the precedent is valuable as showing the mother- 
country consulting udth her daughters in a family 
council. Whatever may come of Colonial Con- 
federation, British statesmanship will h.ave ere 
long to face the duty of reconciling local self- 
government with imperial unity ; and the history 
of the Anglo-Saxon race encourages us to believe 
that the problem will not prove insoluble. 

Tlie colonies of the chief countries will bo found 
under Gbe.vt Bhitain, Fkance, Geumany, Spain, &c. 
The following are some of the more important books 
on the subject: Heeron’s JfantiaZ 0 / f/(c Political Si/stem 
of Europe and its Colonies (Eng. trans. in 2 vols. 1841) ; 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis's Essay on the Government of 
Dependencies (1841) ; Herman Merivale’s Lcetnres on 
Colonisation (1841-42; new ed. 1801) ; Sir C. W. DUke’s 
Greater Britain (1808); J. A. Doyle’s The American 
Colonies Previous to the Declaration of independenee 
(1869); E. J. Payne’s History of European Colonies 
(1877); Colonies and Dependencies, in the ‘English 
Citizen ’ series ( 1883 ) ; J. It. Seeley’s The Expansion of 
England (1885); J. A. Froudo’s Oceana (1880), and 
The English in the West Indies (1888); the various 
Handbooks published in connection witli the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition ( 1880 ) ; and especially the volume 
entitled ATc)' Majcstifs Colonies, and the annual Colonial 
Office i/Mf, published by Messrs Harrison & Sons. Also 
see the articles on the various colonies. 

Colophon, an Ionian city of Asia, about 9 
miles N. of Ephesus, and near the sea-coast. ’The 
river Halcsus, noted for the coolness of its water, 
flowed past it. It was the native city of Mimncr- 
muR, the elegist, and claimed to be the birtliphace 
of Homer. In its neighbourhood was the famous 
oracle of Apollo Clarius. The Greek proverb, ‘to 
put the colophon to it,’ meaning to terminate an 
aflair, is explained by Stiubo a-s arising from the 
belief that tlie cavalry of Colojihon wa-s so excellent 
that their eharnc always decided a battle. Hence, 
in old printed books, any device, or printer’s name, 
or the place and year of printing, printed at tlie 
end, was called a colophon (sec Book). It gax'e 
its name also to colophony, a kind of black resin, 
for which see Rosin. 

Coloqniii'tidn. See Coloctnth. 

Colorado (Span, for ‘red’ or ‘reddish’), a 
remarkable river of North America, formed in .39” 
1/ N. _lat., 109” .50’ W. long., by copyrisiit isso in u.s 
tjie union ()f the Grand and Green sy j. n. i.irpincou 
rivers. _ The Green River rises in Commnr. 
^yyoming, U.S., and drains the south-west por- 
tum of that territory ; it also receives affluents from 
Utah and the north-west angle of the st.atc of 
Colorado. The Grand River rises in Colorado, 
Avhcrc its more common name is the Gunnison. Its 
mam tributaries in that state are the Bunkara, or 
Blue, and the Dolores. Below the junction of the 


Green and Grand rivers the main affluent in Utah 
is the San Juan, which drains an interesting region 
in the south-west of Colorado and the north-west of 
New hlexico. In Arizona the main affluents are 
the Colorado Chimiito or Flax River, the Bill 
Williams, and the Rio Gila, all from the left. The 
only important affluent the Colorado receives from 
the right is the Rio Virgen. From the junction of 
the Grand and Green, the general course of the 
stream is to the south-west, through the southern 
part of Utah and the north-west of Arizona ; and it 
afterwards smarates Arizona from Nevada and 
California. The lower part of its couise is in Mexi- 
can teiTitory, where it flows into the north extre- 
mity of the Gulf of California. The most striking 
features of the Colorado basin are its dryness, and 
the deeply channelled surface of the gi-eater part of 
the countiT. Almost every stream and watcr- 
couree, and most of all the Colorado itself, has 
cut its way through stratum after stratum of 
rock, until now it flows, in a great part of its 
course, at the bottom of a deep treneh or canon. 
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Grand Cafioii of the Colorado, looking up. 

(From a Pliotograph by E. B.'icr, of Prescott, Arizona.) 

■ • ! 
The main stream for nearly 400 miles below the 
mouth of the Colorado Chiqiiito, thus makes its | 
way through n great plateau, fonning what is 
c.alIod the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, tjic most 
extensive and marvellous examide of the kind any- 
where known. The canon-walls throughout ^tlic 
upper part of the great cafion are from 4000 to 70(,0 { 
feet in height, and are often nearly perpendioulnr. 
At some points the avails on either side rise sheer j 
from the avater ; at others there is a talus of fallen 
rock, or occasionally a strip of fertile soil, on one 
or both banks. This over-drained ria-er batm has 
an area of 240,000 sq. m. Its former adnptediie.'S 
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to the support of human life on a considerably 
fjreater scale than at present, seems to be evidenced 
by the presence of great numbers of abandoned and 
prehistoric dwellings, sometimes perched upon cliffs 
within some canon, or on a high ridge or mesa, as 
if for , protection from hostile attack. The Moqui 
towns in Arizona are still inhabited by interesting 
tribes of semi-civilised aborigines, no doubt relics 
of a race once very m>ich more widely spread. The i 
whole course of the river below the junction is 
about 900 miles ; to its remotest sources it is 2000 
miles. Navigation is possible for light-draught 
steamers for over 600 miles. At e.vtreme high 
water, steamboats sometimes go up to the moutli of 
the Rio Virgen to load rock-salt. The lower por- 
tion of the river is visited at certain seasons by 
bores, or high tidal waves, a phenomenon to be 
seen in only a very few North American rivers. 
The non-tidal portion of the river is subject to vast 
and frequent changes of volume, and except where 
confined by canon-walls, the river channel shifts to 
and fro in its sandy alluvial bed to a very remark- 
able degree. Navigation is much impeded by rocks 
and sand-bars. 

CoLOEADO River of Texas rises by many head- 
streams in tlie south part of the Llafio Estacado, of 
North-west Texas. Its two main head-streams 
are the Concho or Salt Fork, and the Red or 
North Forkl The river takes a devious south-east- 
Avard couise of 900 miles, and discharges its waters 
by tu’o main outlets into Jlatagorda Ray. It is 
about 900 miles Ion", and its drainage area is put 
at 24,700 sq. m. Sand-bars at its mouth impede 
navigation. Steamboats have ascended the river as 
far as Austin, the capital of the state; but the 
stream is not much navigated. The basin of the 
river is in part veiy level, hut in some pai-ts of the 
course the banks are bold and bluffy. The valley 
of the Colorado is fairl}' supplied Avith timber, and 
the soil is generally fertile ; out the rains are much 
less abundant than in the river basins lying farther 
to the eastAvard. It is stated that this rii'er Avas 
named Brazos by the Spanish colonists, and that 
the Colorado of the same settlem Avas Avhat is noAv 
called the Brazos ; the names bavin" been mis- 
applied or transposed in later times py mistake. 
Tlie Colorado is the largest river wholly Avithin the 
state of Texas, excejit oiity the Brazos. 

Colorado, a state of the American Union, in 
37° — 41° N. lat., and 102°— 109° W. long., travereed 
from north to south by ranges of copjiIbM isso in u.s. 
the Rocky mountains. It takes by j. b. Lippincoit 
its name from the river Colorado, company, 
to the basin of Avhich all the Avestern Elope_ of 
the state belongs— as the eastern to the Mississippi 
valley — Avhile part of the south is drained by the 
Rio Grande and its head-streams. The area is 
103,645 sq. m., or rather more than half the extent 
of France ; so that Colorado ranks as fourth in 
area among the states, being surpassed in this 
regard by Texas, Califomia, and Nevada alone. 
The vast ranges Avhich traveme this region liai-e 
mostly an approximate north and south direction, 
Avith many deviations. The high plains and OA'er- 
drained mesas to the AA'est are not clearl3’^ marked 
off from the mountain-region ; _ and much of the 
Avestern slope is actuallj' mountainous. The eastern 
slope, Avhicli embraces about tAi’o-fifths of the Avhole 
state, is, apart from the foot-hills skirting the flank 
of the mountain-region, an open and comparatiA'ely 
treeless plain, Avith a surface singularly mono- 
tonous, and for the most part devoted to the 
pasturage of cattle and sheep, an interest AA’hich 
is of hi^i importance in nearlj" all parts of Colorado. 
This level region ai'erages 5000 feet in altitude, 
and its loAA’Cst point is 3000 feet above sea-lei’el. 
The mountain-region contains manj’ peaks exceed- 
ing 14,000 feet in height, the loftiest being Blanca 


Peak (14,464 feet); Avhile the summits exceeding 
13,000 feet are stated to be more than one hundieii 
in number. The mountains, notAvithstanding their 
general parallelism, are greatly broken into short 
apd vanonsly named chains, there being no one 
ridge that can distinctlj' claim to rank eveiyAvhere 
as the main range of the SA’stem. Six passes cross 
mountain-ranges at points' over 12,000 feet high ; 
the Argentine Pass is 13,000 feet in altitude. Rail- 
waj's are led across many of these passes, and their 
constniction through the valleys and canons has 
called for many brilliant displays of engineering 
skill and boldness. A marked feature of the 
moiintain-remon is presented in the parks, or rich 
mountain-valleys, often verj' spacious, and generallj' 
bearing evidence of being the basins of liikes one'e 
extensive, but noAV nearlj' or quite dried up. The 
central mountain-region, Avith its parks, canons, 
and hot springs, and its rich mineral deposits, has 
attracted most attention. The Avestern part of the 
state is far less accessible and less deA’eloped, 
although its mineral Avealth and the construction 
of raihvaj’s haA-e led to the settlement of some 
parts of the region. 

The rainfall of Colorado is small ; yet the great 
altitude causes a considerable local fall of rain and 
sncAAq and several important streams take their 
rise in the state, including several tributaries of 
the Colorado ; the Arkansas and South-Platte, 
lloAving to the Mississippi; and the Rio Grande, 
the onl3' stream Avhich reaches the sea under its 
OAvn name. Extensive and important irrigation- 
AA’orks are fed by some of these streams. Colorado 
has a great reputation as a health-resort, especially 
for persons AAUth pulmonary disease. The dryness 
of the air is the great factor in the recoveiy of 
consumptive patients in this region ; but some 
invalids onl3' after a considerable period become 
so habituated to the rarefaction of the atmosphere 
as not to be serionsl3' annoyed 63' it. The medi- 
cinal and thermal springs of the state are numerous, 
and are A-isited by large numbers. A peculiar 
disease called ‘mountain fever’ is endemic m some 
places, attacking principal I3' strangers from loAA-cr 
levels of countr3'. 

AVheat, maize, barleyq oats, hay, potatoes, fruits, 
and garden and dair3' products are the staples of 
agriculture, Avhich is remunerative in all sections 
AAUiere inigation can be effected. Prmiosals have 
been made for a very great extension of irrigation- 
AA'orks at the public expense, and engineering ex- 
perts have reported that the scheme is_ entirely 
fe.osible. Visitations of insect-plagues, including 
the Avell-knoAvn Colorado potato-beetle, have 
hitherto proved ver3' destructive in this state ; but 
the Rock3'-mountain locust (see Cicada ), formeri3' 
a terrible enem3' to the fanueis, has of late 3'ears 
been comparatiA'ely harmless. Cattle and_ sheep 
raising are important industries ; the stock in 1887 
AA'as valued at over 817,000,000. Lumber-cutting 
also emplo3's a number of hands. 

The discoA’eiy' of gold (1858) in the neighbour- 
hood of Pike’s Peak 'led to the first important 
settlements of English-speaking people in this 
region. The earliest discoA-eries AA'ere of placer- 
deposits; but quartz-mining soon folloAve(l,_ and 
although manA' of the quartz-lodes 3'ield a highl3' 
sulphuretted niaterial, the introduction of improA-ed 
methods of treatment has finally rendered these 
ores, so refractoiy under the old processes, highly 
important as a source of gold. In more recent 
y'e.ai-s a considerable proportion of gold has been 
afforded by the richly argentiferous lead-carbonate 
ores, for Avhich the state is famous. Since 1873 
the silver production 1ms far exceeded that of gold 
in importance. The state ranks as the first in the 
United St.ate.s jn out-turn of silver, second or third 
in its gold, and first or .second in the production of 
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the jirecious metals in general. In the working of 
tlie best silver ores much lead is obtained, and 
Colorado takes rank as the first state in lead- 
production. Vast sums of money have been in- 
vested in the construction of works for hoisting 
and reducing the ores ; and railways have been 
built along the mountain-caiions, generally at a 
very high cost, so as to make the mines accessible. 
Mining and smelting operations have been much 
facilitated by the discovery of large beds of coal, 
usually of good quality, though classed as a lignite. 
Tlie most moderate estimates place the total out- 
turn of gold from its discovei’y to the end of 1886 at 
about $55,000,000, and that of silver at more than 
$41,000,000. Iron and Bessemer steel rails are 
among the manufactures of the state ; copper, 
cement, fireclay, and manganese are wrought to 
a greater or less extent; and there are thirty 
petroleum wells near Florence. 

Eutory. — Not quite one-half of this region was 
acquired’ by the United States from France in the 
Louisiana purchase of 1804 ; the remainder was 
coded by Mexico under tfie treaty of 1848, together 
with California and New Mexico, of which last 
it formed a portion. The southern part of Colo- 
rado has for many j-eai-s had a small Spanish- 
speaking population, partially of Indian descent. 
Colorado was organised as a territory in 1861, and 
was admitted as a state in 1876. The population 
is of mixed origin, but is largely derived from the 
older states of tlie Union. The distinctly American 
traits of enterprise and progress, shown alike in 
business methods and in measures for the spread 
of popular education, are nowhere more conspicuous 
than here. The principal towns are Denver, the 
capital, Leadville, in the carbonate-mining district 
of the Rocky Slountains (10,200 feet above sea- , 
level), and Pueblo; and there are a number of j 
minor towns of considerable importance, most of 
them mining centres. Pop. of Colorado (1860) 
34,277; (1870) 39,864; (1880) 194,327; (1885) 
243,910. 

Colorado Beetle {Chryiomcla or Doryphora 
deccmlincata), a North American beetle which 
commits fearful ravages among potatoes. Fiist 
di.Kcovered near the upper Missouri in 1824 by 
Thomas Say, it belongs to the sub.order of Coleop- 
tera known as Tetramera f ' > . -• 

and is a good type of the ' ■ ■ 

It is an oval insect, from 9 to ii millimetres iii 
leiigtli, of an orange colour, witli black spots and 
lines ns seen in tlie figure. Tlie antennre are club- 
shaped. The larva? and adults live on the potato- i 
jilaiit, and have sometimes (as in 1859) quite de- 1 
stroyed the crop in certain parts of America. They 
jiass the winter underground, and emerge from 
their hiding-places in the beginning of hlay. The 




Colorado Beetle : 

a, beetle, natural size ; b, eatcrpillnr ; c, eggs. 

(From 3Iiss Onnerod’s Injurious Insects,) 

female lays many hundreds of eggs in groups 
of twelve to twenty on the under side of potato 
leavo.«. The larva?, which emerge in about a week, 
me reddish and afterwards orange. They grow up 
quickly and produce a second generation, which 
produce a third in the same summer, 
riieir rate of niultiiilication is therefore verj’ rapid. 

The home of tlie Colorado beetle is in the 
western statc.s ; * from Nebraska and Iowa it 


travelled eastward, until, in 1873-76, it reached the 
eastern shores of America. In 1877 it w.as found 
at Liverpool in a cattle-boat from Texas.’ Owing 
in great measure _ to the stringent regulations of 
an order in council, which provides that ‘ it shall 
nqt he lawful for any person to sell, keep, or dis- 
tribute living specimens of the Colorado beetle in 
any sta^e,’ this pest has fortunately not succeeded 
in establishing itself in Britain. The surest remedy 
in case of attack is said to bo a preparation of 
ai'^enic known as * Paris Green ’ or ‘ Scheele’s- 
Green.’ 

The genus Chrysomela ( ‘ golden beetle’ ) to which 
the Colorado beetle belongs, is represented by 
mqny hundred often beautifully metallic specie's 
in temperate and tropical countries. G. ccrcalis, 
sometimes injurious to grasses and cereals, G. 
staphylca, G. or Lina j^opttU, found on poplars, 
are common species. 

Colorado Springes, a popular summer-resort 
of Coloi'ado, situated in the midst of beautiful 
scenerj' on the Fontaine qui BomVfc Creek, 75 miles 
S. of Denver by rail, and about 10 miles E. of Pike’s 
Peak. Pop. 4226. 

Colosspe. Colossa? was a town of Asia Minor, 
in the southern part of the province of Phngia, 
situated on the river Lycus, a tributary of the 
Mfeander, 12 miles east of Laodicea. It is mentioned 
by Xenophon as ‘ a populous city, prosperous and 
great,’ but in the time of Strabo had become ‘a 
small town.’ It was ruined by an earthquake in 01 
A.t). (Tac. Ann. xiv. 27) ; but it was again rebuilt, 
and in the middle ages was named Chonee. See 
COLOSSIANS. 

Colossc'nin. See AMPHixuEATnE. 
Oolossiniis, The Epistle to the, an epistle 
seiit from Rome by the Apostle Paul about the 
year 63, in charge of Tychicus, to the church 
founded at Colossic apparently by Epaphras. Here 
Ai-chippiis exercised Iiis ‘niinistiy’ (iv. 17), and 
Philemon, together with Apphia ‘ the sister,’ was 
the entertainer of the brcfliren. To Piiilemon 
Paul pereiiaded the runaway slave Oncsimus,' 
whom he had converted to Christianity, to return. 
The Colossian church consisted chiefly of Gentile 
Christians, but was distracted by certain Judaisipg 
teachere, who laid stress on circumcision and ordin- 
ances respecting food and festivals (ii. 11 and 10), 
teaching a thorough-going asceticism, with angel- 
worship, based on tlieosophic speculations regarding 
the higher world of spirits, and may be regarded as 
the forerunnel's of the Judaising Gnostics (q.v.). 
To counteract these was the chief aim of the epistle 
(•sue Bible). Its genuineness has been contested 
by recent criticism. Hilgonfeld, following Baur, 
holds that ‘the Colossian letter has to do with an 
nlready fully developed Gnosticism, and this carries 
it not merely beyond Paul’s lifetime, but beyond 
the first century.’ Sec the commentaries by Eliicotl 
(3d ed. 1865), Bleek (edited by Nitzsch, 1865), and 
Kl6ppor( 1882); also Iloltzmanii, Kritihder Epheser 
‘’‘ndKolosscrbric/c [1S72); and especially Lightfoot, 
St Paul’s Episilcs to the Golossians and Philemon 
(8th ed. 1886). 

Colossus, a Greek word of unknown oririn, 
used to denote a statue of gigantic size. Ihe 
colossal was a common feature of all ancient 
art, and in particular of Egyptian and Assyrian 
areiiitecture and sculpture. Trie image set up by 
Nubuclmdnezzar (Daniel, iil 1) was of enormous 
proportions. Even Greek art, through Aristotle, 
laid down the principle that only the largo can lie 
noble, and earned it out in its statues of gods and 
hcroe.s. Of the many colossi of which accounts 
have come down to us, the most famous was the 
bronze colossus of Rhodes, representing Helios (tlie 
Sun), the national deity of the Rhoiliiuis, which 
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was reckoned among the seven wonders of the 
world, though it was by no means a masterpiece 
of Greek sculpture. It is said to have been the 
work of Chares of Lindus, a distinguished pupil 
of Lysippus, who gave twelve years to the casting, 
and completed his work in 280 B.c. Its heiglit 
is variouslj’ myen at, from 90 to 120 feet. It 
stood near tlie harbour; but the legend that 
placed it astride the entrance is certainly apocry- 
phal, and probably arose from a misunderstanding 
of_ the statement that it was so high that a ship 
might sail between its legs. Pifty-six years after 
its erection it was 'thrown down by an earthquake, 
and there its ruins lay, the marvel of the place, 
till in 653 a.d. an Arab general sold them to' a 
Jew from Edessa for old metal. Other famous 
colossi of antiquity were the Chryselephantine 
(q.v.) statues of Athena on the Acropolis, 37 
feet, and of Zeus at Olympia, 40 feet, both by 
Phidias ; the Zeus at Tai'entum, by Lysippus, 107 
feet ; a bronze Apollo, 66 feet, brought from Apol- 
lonia to Rome by Lucullus ; and a marble statue 
of Nero, 131 feet, set up by the emperor before 
the palace, but removed by Vespasian to the Via 
Sacra, where Commodus afterwards superseded the 
head b 3 '- one of himself. Colossi came in again 
with the Renaissance, and in later times the most 
noteworthy have been the S. Cliarles Borromeo 
(1697), on the bank of the Lago Maggiore, 72 
feet ; the ‘ Bavaria ’ national statue at Munich, 
67 feet; the Arminius (q.v.) statue, 90 feet to 
the point of the upraised sword ; the Virgin of 
Pu}', 61 feet ; the figui'e of Germania in the 
national monument on the Niederwald, 112 feet; 
and Bartholdi’s ‘ Liberty enlightening the World ’ 
(1886), in New York harbour, 156 feet to the tip 
of the torch. There are enormous images in Japan, 
Polynesia, and elsewhere. See Lesbazeilles, Lcs 
Colosses Ancieiis et Modcrnes (1876) ; Torr, Rhodes 
in Ancient mid Modern Times (2 vols. 1885-87). 

Colostrum. See Beestings. 

Colour is not a material existence ; it is a 
sensation. The colour of an object varies slightly 
with the brilliancy of the light emanating from it 
to the eye ; and where the ej’e is abnormal, as in 
the ‘ colour-blind,’ the apparent colours of objects 
may differ widely from their colour as perceived 
by normal ej^es. Light is due to waves — or other 
periodic disturbances whose recurrence resembles 
that of waves — in the ether of space ; and just as 
air-waves of a certain definite frequency of recur- 
rence will induce in the ear the sensation of a 
sound of a particular pitch, so will the impact of 
‘ ether- waves ’ of a certain particular frequency 
induce in the eye a sensation of light of a par- 
ticular colour. We are experimentally acquainted 
with ether-waves whose frequencies range be- 
tween 20,000,000,000,000 and 40,000,000,000,000,000 
per second ; but the ej’e is blind to all except a 
comparativelj’’ narrow range of these — viz. from 
392 billion to 757 billion per second. Within that 
comparatively small range, however, we have a 
large choice of fractional and integral numbers; 
and each number, each frequency, has its oum 
colour. When we look at the spectrum or rain- 
bow we have marshalled before us a series of 
colours, of which the extreme visible red is_ pro- 
duced bj' about 392 billion, the extreme visible 
violet by about 757 billion vibrations per second. 
Between these the eye ma,y rest upon certain dis- 
tinctive coloui-s, sucb as j-ellow, blue, and so on ; 
and the frequencies coiTesponding to these respec- 
tive colours are, taking the centre of each distinc- 
tive colour as displaj'ed in the spectnim — red, 
492'4; orange-red, 484 ‘1 ; orange, 503'3; orange- 
yellow, 511 ’2; j’ellow, 517 '5; green, 570; blue- 
green, 591 '4; cj’an-blue, 606; blue, 635 ’2; violet- 


.blue, 685-8; puce-violet, 740-5— all in billions 
(1,000,000,000,000) — per second. Light due to 
wave-motion- of one simple frequency would be 
‘homogeneous’ or ‘monochromatic’^ light; it 
would produce the simplest colour-sensation ; but 
no such thing is experimentally attainable. The 
light from burning sodium is a compound of two 
j-ellow lights, very near one another in the spec- 
trum, and coiTesponding to the respective wave- 
frequencies of 508-9 and 510-6 billions per second ; 
and this is the nearest attainable approximation 
to monochroniatic light. 

The eye takes up, singularly enough, anj- con- 
geries of several monochromatic lights impinging 
simultaneously upon the same spot in the retina, 
and the resulting sensation is always that of a 
single colour, not necessarily resembling any of 
the components. The retina is composed of 
numerous ultimate nerve-elements, each of wliich 
is capable of perceiving one of three physio- 
logically primary colours. These colours are red, 
gi-een, and violet (Young and Helmholtz); ver- 
milion, emerald green, and ulti-amarine blue 
(Clerk Maxwell); or red, green, and blue (Pick). 
Simultaneous affection of the elements sensitive 
to red and of those sensitive to green j)roduces, 
according to the ratio between the respective 
irritations, any colour of the spectrum from red 
through orange and j'ellow up to green ; similarlj', 
gi-een and violet lights blended in different pro- 
portions produce all the intermediate blues ; and 
when the whole three sets of nerve-elements are 
irritated, the sensation is still that of a simple 
colour, or, it may be b}-- due adjustment, of white 
light. Coloured lights may be mixed so as to 
show this, either bj- causing coloured lights from 
different sources to coincide in the eye or on a 
screen, or else, as in the colour-top, bj"- causing 
ocular impressions of different colours to succeed 
one another in the eye with such rapidity that the 
ej'e or the brain blends them. But nearlj’- everj- 
example of what we call coloured light is in realitj- 
an admixture of several monochromatic lights — 
e.g. the light passing through a piece of green 
glass is composed — as will be found on tr^-ing to 
make a specti-um of it by means of a prism — not 
onH of gieen light, but also of blue and j-ellow, 
and, often enough, of red and violet ; but the re- 
sultant sensation is that of green, a simple colour. 

White light is in general due to a simultaneous 
inii>act of wave-motions of all visible frequencies. 
But the sensation of whiteness maj- also be pro- 
duced bj- the simultaneous impact on the retina 
of two suitable spectral coloura, such as jmllow and 
ultramarine blue ; and such d pair of colours are 
said to be complementary to one another ; other 
examples aie red and gi-eenish-blue, gi-eenisli- 
j-ellow and violet, orange and cj-an-blue (a rather 
greenish blue). It will be observed that it Ls .said 
that j-ellow and ultramarine blue lights make 
white light, while it is -u-ell known tliat j-cllow 
and blue pigments make a green pigment. The 
explanation of this is that' the light from the 
yellow pigment is not pure ; it contains green 
light; similarly that from the blue pigment con- 
tains green light; when the pigments are mixed, 
the ej'e receives a simultaneous impression of blue, 
j-ellow, and green ; but the blue and the j-cllow 
destroj- one another, being, to the ej-e, comple- 
mentarj' colours; jointly they produce white 
light; and thus the green alone remains, diluted 
WTth white. Complementaiy coloured lights may 
both or either be of any degree of complexity ; if 
an aggregate impression of blue light and an 
aggi-egate impression of 3 -ellow be superimposed 
on the same part of the retina, whatever be the 
mode of their production, the result maj- be the 
same — an impression of white light. 
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Coloure varj’ in line, in purity, and in luminosity. 
The hue determines the name of the colour — e.g. 
vermilion, scarlet ; the purity or absence of admix- 
ture with white light determines its richness — ^^'er- 
milion reflects 80 per cent, of red light mixed ■udth 
20 of white; tlie iuminositj' or brightness deter- 
mines tiie shade or tone of colour. Interfere ■with 
any of these and the impression produced upon the 
eye is modified. Take for example a definite red 
light, saturated or unadulterated -with white light, 
sucli a red as may be found in the spectnim ; pro- 
gressively lower its purity by mixing it with white 
light — it becomes brighter, but passes through light 
red and pink to pinkish- wliite tints ; lower its Jiim- 
inosity by mixing with black — ^it passes thi-oiigh 
terra-cotta tones to brown, which is a dull red; 
interfere witli both purity and luminosity by mixing 
with various greys — it goes through russets and 
maroons, the so-called tertiaiy coloui-s. Any colour 
in nature can be matched either by a spectral 
colour or by a purple, treated in tliis way ; and for 
each such modification of the original colour tUeve 
will be a diflerent complementary. _ 

The colour of transparent objects is due to 
Selective Absorption. Look at a red object 
tbrough a suitable piece of greenish-blue glass, 
and it appears black ; the greenish-blue glass is 
opaque to the liglit proceeding from the red object. 
Hold the same piece of glass up to the sky, and 
the red lights, which are components of the white 
liglit of daj’, are out off ; what passes through 
produces a sensation of gi-eenish-blue. The red, 
which is out off by absorption, and the greenish- 
blue, which passes through, are complementary 
to one another — both being really complex, not 
monochromatic. The colour of a transparent body 
will also apparently depend upon the tliickness of 
the layer examined : a thin layer of iodine-vapour 
absorbs all the constituents of visible white fight 
except blue and red ; it therefore appears in day- 
light to be purple ; a thicker layer effects the com- 
plete absorption of the red biit not that of the 
lilue, and a thicker layer of iodine-vapour there- 
fore appears blue. If looked at in red light, a 
thin layer of iodine-v.apour appears red, while a 
thick layer will present the blackness of opacity. 

Before a non-luminous object can bo seen 
otlieniise than bj- transmitted light it must reflect 
light; if it reflect none it will appear black; a 
dustless pool in .a mountain-hollow, a liquid in a 
deep black vessel, may reflect no light to the eye 
of the observer, and will appear black. (Black is 
the negation of colour, because it implies that 
there is no sensation of light ; giuy, produced by 
niixing white and black, is white deficient in lum- 
inosity). Lot the pool become turbid, and there 
will be some light reflected towards the observer. 
A coloured liquid in a deep black vessel will Iiave 
its colour rcycalod by sprinkling a white powder 
into it. White light_(daylight) enters the liquid; 
it is reflected in all directions by the white powder; 
but it Ls in part absorbed by the liquid, which 
accordingly appears coloured. Of precisely the 
sanic kind is the reflection of light by a solid 
object. Bodio.s allow light to travei'se them to a 
vciy small depth, and then the light is, by internal 
reflection, turned back in all directions; absoqition, 
me.anwhile, comes into play, .and the result is that 
the object apjieai-s to ha\-e a definite colour, the 
iiurity of which is marred by surface-reflection. 
I he white light reflected from the surf.ace of a 
piet.al masks its truo_ colour, which is brought out 
by ropc.atcd reflection. tJold is deep orange; 
copper, scarlet ; silver, yellowish -bronze ; brass, a 
rich golden red. 

If the light supplieil to an object do not cont.ain 
Iboso kind-, of light which it c.an reflect, the object 
will nppe.ar black or colourles.s; a bunch of flowers 


looked at by the yellow light of burning sodium 
or of a spirit-lamp with common salt in the rvick, 
will all appear black or colourless except those 
which are yellow. Surface-reflection modifies the 
result. 

There is one clas.s_ of cases in which colour is 
not due to absorption. A haze is blue if its 
particles be fine enough : if it be composed of 
coarue particles it at once reflects white light in 
all directions ; but fine particles cause repeated 
reflection, and at each reflection the reflected light 
becomes bluer ; because those r.ays which would 
have been most refracted (the blue and violet) are 
in fact most largely reflected. The colour of tlie 
sky is that of a haze, reflecting light downwards ; 
if there were no dust-haze or water-haze above ns, 
the skj' would be black. The light which is not 
reflected from such a haze is either, transmitted 
through it, yellower or redder in colour, or else 
it is entirely absorbed. The sun thus appears 
yellower th.an it would do if our atmosphere did 
not intervene. See also Dichrqism, Txteuver- 
EXCE, IniDESCENCE, LIGHT, OPTICS, PHOSPHOR- 
ESCENCE, Pleiochroisji, Rainbow, Spectrum, 
DvEING, and the articles on the several colours; 
and for further information, consult Colour by A. 
H. Church (Lond. 1887), and Colour by C. T. 
AVhitmell (Cardiff: 1888). For Heraldic Colours, 
see Heraldry; for tlie Ecclesiastical ■Coloui's, 
Vestments; and for Colour in Animals, Pigmext. 

Colour-blindness, a term introduced bj- Sir 
David Brewster to denominate a defect of vision 
owing to which some pereons are unable to dis- 
tinguish certain colours correctly. It is also called 
Achromatopsia (Gr.) and Daltonism, from Dalton 
the chemist, who suffered from the defect, and who 
gave the fii-st detailed description of it (1794 ). Of 
this defect there are seveiul degrees, classified as 
follows (by Holmgren of Upsala) : (1) Total colour- 
blindness, -where tliere is no perception of coloui's as 
such, but only of gradations of light and shade; 
(2) Complete partial colour-blindness, where some 
bright coloui’s, diflerent in different cases, .arc con- 
fused with each other, though otlior coloui's are 
correctlj' perceived ; (3) Incomplete partial colour- 
blindness, where bright colours are recognised, but 
more delic.ate sh.ades arc confused. The first form 
is rare, and gener.ally, perhaps always, associated 
with other defects in the eyes ; the third is prob- 
ably common, though not of grc.at importance ; to 
the second attention will mainly be directed here. 

iVith regard to the classification of thc_ cases of 
complete partial colour-blindness authoritiffi are 
not agi’eed ; the important practical point is that 
in the vast majority red and green arc the coloui’s 
confused. Some confuse .a bright red_ with a green 
that n))pe.ars to a normal eye a much lighter colour ; 
some with a green that appe.ars d.arker. But if 
suitable tests be applied it will be found tliat they 
do not distinguish red and green as such. Experi- 
ence, however, and observation of the different 
apparc ■ ’ . -r i: — y j.gdg and greens, 

enable ' ■ ween them in most 

cm^cs ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ; .so that they may 

rem.ain unconscious of their defect till some stnu- 
iiig mist.ake, or the application of a systematic 
test, reveals it. Cases of colour-blindness for 
yellow and Itluo, if they occur at all, are extremely 
rare. Experience proves that this defect is gener- 
ally hercditaiy, ami is quite incurable. The eyc-s 
may be, and usuallj’ arc, perfect in every other 
respect ; no difl’erencc has been detected in 
stnicturo, either during life or after death ; so the 
cause of their ilefective perception remains abso- 
lutely unknown. _ , 1 ii 

Nnmerou.s careful and extensive researches boin 
in various countries of Europe and in the L'nileu 
States liave shown that this defect is present 
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111 about 4 jier cent, of the males (or one in 
twenty-five), and less than O'o per cent, of the 
females in those countries. Now red and green 
are the very coloure which are most largely used 
for the purpose of signalling both at sea and on 
railways; and it must be obvious that most dis- 
astrous results may follow if the pereon whose duty 
it is to distinguish them from each other -is unable 
to do so. It is then an important practical ques- 
tion how the defect may best be recognised. 
Authorities on the subject are am-eed that any test 
which requires the naming of colours is unsatisfac- 
tory, and that for two reasons. First, a pereon 
may perceive colours correctly, but may make 
mistakes through imperfect knowledge of their 
names ; second, a person may be colour-blind, and 
yet by his perceptions of different briglitness in the 
tests, may name the coloure correctlj'. The most 
perfect test yet devised is known by the name of 
its introducer, Holmgren of Upsala, and consists in 
a number, of skeins of wool of diflerent shades. 
One of these is placed before, the person to be 
tested, generally in the first instance a pale green, 
and he is asked to select from the remainder those 
which most resemble it. If colour-blind, he is sure 
to pick out some of the ‘ confusion colours,’ pale- 
grays, buffs, &c., to match the green ; and further 
similar tests may then be applied to determine 
more precisely his defect. Within recent yeare the 
importance of this defect has been recognised by 
the railway companies and the Board of Trade 
in Britain ; though the tests applied are not in 
either case so satisfactory as is to be desired, 
as they consist in requiring the candidate to 
name coloured cards, liglits, &'c. Moreover, the 
Board of Trade examination is required only of 
men applying for certificates as mates or masters 
of vessels; there is no compulsory examination 
of ordinary seamen, though one of their most 
important duties is to ke'ep_ a lookout at night for 
signal-lights, many of wliich are red and green. 
This arrangement is also productive of much Inard- 
ship to those unaware of their defect, who have 
spent valuable years in the drudgery of preparation 
for a calling to which colour-blindness should be an 
absolute disqualification, and only find out their 
unfitness when thej’’ should begin to reap the 
reward of their labour. Further, in certain cases 
colour-blindness does not prevent the granting of 
a certificate by the Board of Trade ; the fact tliat 
its holder is colour-blind is indoreed upon it, but 
he is permitted to act as master or mate notwith- 
standing, if he can find a shipowner to employ him. 

There are difficulties in the way of substituting 
any other colours than red and green for signals. 
Blue and yellow are the only others sufficiently 
definite and contrasted for the purpose. But blue 
is much more quickly lost in passing through the 
air than other colours ; and yellow is just the 
colour to which haze or distance reduces white. 

Colour-blindness more or less complete may also 
occur as the result of disease of the eyes, particu- 
larly atrophy of the optic nerve and excessive use of 
tobacco. See Eye ( Diseases of ), and Aji aukosis. 
In the former, the distance from the direct line 
of sight at which coloure can be recognised is 
diminished ; in the latter, the colour of a .sniall 
disc is not recognised when it is in the direct 
line of -sight, though it may still be perceived 
at a little distance from it. As_ in the latter case, 
the perception of red and green is specially aflected, 
its presence in engine-drivere, itc. may cause even 
gieater risk than the congenital fonu of colour- 
blindness. For further information, see article 
‘Colour-blindness’ in Dictionary of Practical 
Surgery (ISSG); Colovr-hlindncss, its Dangers and 
Detection, bv Joy defines (Boston, U.S.); Dr A. 
Koenig in tlie Brit. Assoc. Report ( ISSG) ; and the 


writings of Sir David Brewster, George Wilson, 
Clerk Maxwell, &c. 

Colour-printing, See Lithography, Print- 
ing. 

Colours, Military, are the flags carried bj’ 
certain regiments of the British army. Those of 
the infantry were originally called ensigns, a name 
still used in the navy. In former times there was 
one for each company, but now there is, in each 
Battalion (q.v.), a ‘pair of coloure,’ one (the 
‘ Union Jack,’ on a blue gi-onnd) called the royal or 
queen’s colour, is the more important, and of the 
same pattern for all regiments; the other, or 
regimental colour, matches the facings of the regi- 
ment, and has in one coraer the blue union, in tlie 
centre a wreath of roses, shamrocks, and thistles, 
with the name, crest, and motto of the regiment, 
and the campaigns in which it has taken part. 
The facings of all regiments having the title 
‘Royal’ are blue, otherwise they are white for 
English, yellow for Scottish, and gi-een for Irish. 
The East Kent Regiment, formerly famous as the 
‘ Buffs,’ retains the buff facings, and is the only 
exception. English regiments have the St George’s 
cross in red on their white coloure. All coloure 
are made of silk, 3 feet 9 inches by 3 feet, fringed 
with gold, and have crimson and gold cords and 
tassels, on a staff 8 feet 7 inches long. They are 
canied on parade by the two junior sub-lieutenants 
(formerly ensigns), and guarded by two sergeants 
and two men, forming udiat is called the ‘ colour 
party,’ but are no longer taken into battle. 
Since the Franco-German war of 1870-71 it has 
been recognised that they make too conspicuous a 
mark. Tlie last time British coloure were taken 
into the field was in the Zulu war of 1880. An 
officer trying to save them after Isandula, was 
drowned in the Tugela, and the colours were 
found wrapped round his body. Regiments of 

f uard cavalry have oblong ‘standards,^ 30 inches 
y 27, and dragoon regiments have ‘guidons,’ 
41 inches by 27, slit in the fly, with the upper 
and lower comers rounded off at one foot from 
the end. These flags are all of crimson silk, 
with gold fringe, cord, and tassels, and bear the 
crest and campaigns of the regiment. The Royal I 
Artillerj-, Royal Engineers, Lancers, Hussars, and 
Rifle regiments Jiave no coloure. "When a regiment 
obtains new coloure, they are usually solemnly 
presented bj' a royal pereonage or some lady of 
distinction, witli much militaia- pomp, after a 
special religious serrice. The old colours are hung 
up in the cathedral or parish church at the terri- 
torial headquarters. A member of the Heralds' 
College is ‘inspector of regimental colours.’ _ Cainji 
coloure are small flags matching the facings of 
the regiment, to designate the part of the camp 
it occupies. 

Coloiir-sergeailt (so called as being a ser- 
geant who, in addition to other duties, guarded 
the coloure) is the chief non-commissioned officer 
in a Company (q.v.) of British infantrj-. On Ids 
efficiency its good order mainlj’ depends, as he is 
.the channel of communication between the Captain 
(q.v.) and the men in almost everj'thing. The 
distinctive badge consists of crossed colours worn 
on the sleeve above the Che\Tons (q.v.). The pay 
is 3s. a day in the line, and 3s. 2d. in the guard.s. 
The corresponding rank in the cavalrj- is troo]) 
sergeant-major (coiporal of horse in the Life and 
Horse Guards). In the United States amiy each 
battalion has a colour-guard, composed of a colour- 
sergeant and seven corjiorals. The colour-sergeant 
carries the national coloure. 

ColqilllOlin, John, second son of Sir James 
Colqnhoun of Lu.ss, was bom in Edinburgh, Gtli i 
March 1805, studied at Edinburgh University, 
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served in the amiy 1829-3t, and became a 
supreme authority on sport in Scotland. The 
famous record of his experiences, The Moor and 
Loch, published in 1840, was much extended^ and 
improved in the 4th (1878) and oth (1884) editions. 
Bocks and Rivers appeared in 1849 ; Salmon Oasis 
and Stray Shots, 1858 ; and Sporting Days, 1866. 
He died at Edinburgh, 27th May 1885. 

Colqnlioun, Patrick, born at Dumbarton, 
14th IMarcli 1745, became provost of Glasgow in 
1782, went to London in 1789, and in 1792 became 
a police-magistrate there. He was indefatmable 
in forwarding administrative legislation, educa- 
tional and commercial reforms, wrote innumei-able 
pamphlets, and published two important works — 
Police of the hlctropolis (1795); and Poptdation, 
Wealth, Poiccr, and Resources of the British Empire 
(1814). He died 25th April 1820. 

Colston, Edward. See Bristol. 

Colt, Sajiuel, inventor, born in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in 1814, ran away to sea in 1827, and 
about 1832 travelled over a large part of America, 
deliveiing lectures on chemistry by which he ob- 
tained tlie funds required to prosecute his inven- 
tion. In 1835 he took out his first patent for a 
revolving pistol, which after the Jlexican war 
was adopted as a regular weapon for the United 
States army, and since then has been adopted 
universally. Colt expended over §2,500,000 on an 
immense armoury in Hartford, where he died lOtb 
January 1802, and wliere his widow erected a 
liandsome Episcopal church to his memory. See 
Revolver. 

Colt’s-foot, See Tussilago. 

Coluber, a genus of non-venomous snakes, of 
almost world-wide distribution. It forms a type of 
the family Colubrida?, in which the common Ringed 
English Snake {Tropidonotus natrix) is also in- 
cluded. The j'Esculapian Snake ( Coluber ccseulapii), 
so fatniliar from ancient times ns a symhol of medi- 
cine, is the best known species. It is very common 
in Italy, _Ls the species of the Schlangenbad, and is 
widely distributed in Europe. It is of a predomin- 
antly brown colour, attains a length of 4 or 5 feet, 
and is readily t.anied. All the membeis of the 
family are very typical, exhibiting few deviations 
from the general snake structure. See Snake. 

Coliiiiiba, St — called also St Coluji-cille 
( ‘ Columba of the Churches,’ ) and St Colm — was 
born (it is believed at Garton, County Donegal) 
in the north of Ireland, on 7th December 521. 
He was of bigh descent. Ids father Fedhli- 
midh, of the powerful tribe of the Cinel Conaill, 
being a kinsman of several of tlie princes then 
rcimiing in Ireland and in the west of Scotland; 
and his mother, Eithne, was also of royal blood. 
After studying under St Finnian at ^Moville on 
Strangford Lough, and under another St Finnian 
at Clonard (where ho had as companions St Corn- 
gall, St Ciaran, and St Cainncch), he spent some 
time ne.ar Dublin ; but in 546, when no more than 
twenty-five, he retunicd to the north and foundcil 
Derry, and, si.x or seven yearn aftenvard.s, Durrow, 
the greatest of all his Irish monasteries. The 
belief that lie had caused the bloody battle of 
Cnldrcmhnc in 561 led to his excommunication by 
an_ Irish ecclesiastical sjmod, and practically to 
exile from his n.ativo land. 

Setting out ip 503, when in his forty-second year, 
nnd_ accompanied by twelve disciples, he found a 
resting-place in the little island of Ily or Iona, now 
better known as Iona (q.v.), or I Colum-cille, and 
having planted a monastery there, he set hinuself 
I t?. ^ tF^At work of his life, the conversion of the 
I icti“h tnbo_s beyond the Grampians. IILs mis- 
sionary efibrts were highly sncccssfu), but unfortu- 


nately very little is known of the way in which he 
effected his purpose. Bede speaks siinjily of his 
‘ preaching and example.’ Adamnan, extolling liis 
gift of miracles, tells how the gates of the Pictish 
king’s fort near Inverness burst open at liis 
approach, and how, as he chanted the 45th Psalm, 
Ins voice was pretematurally strengthened so 
as to be beard like a_ thunder-peal above the 
din and clamour by which the Pictish magicians 
tried to silence his evening prayer under the 
walls of the Pictish palace. We get another 
glimpse of his mission.ary footsteps from the 
Book of Deer (q.v.), which records how ‘Colum-cille 
and Drostan, the son of Cosreg, his disciple, came 
from Hy, as God had shown tliem, to Aberdour,’ 
in Buchan ; how ‘ Bede, a Piet, was then high- 
stew.ard of Buchan, and gave them that town in 
freedom for evermore ; ’ how ‘ they came after that 
to another toivn, and it was pleasing to Colum-cille, 
for that it was full of God’s grace ; and he asked of 
the high-steward Bede that he would give it to him, 
but he gave it not ; and, behold, a son of his took 
an illness, and he was all but dead, and the high- 
steward went to entreat the clerics that they would 
make prayer for his son that health might come to 
him ; and he gave in ofl'ering to them from Cloch- 
in-Tiprat to Cloch-Pette-mic-Gamait ; and they 
made the prayer, and health c<ame to him.’ In 
some such w.ay as this St Columba and his disciples 
seem to have traveised the Pictish mainland, the 
^Yestern Islands, and the Orkneys, establishing 
humble monasteries whose inmates ministered to 
the religious w.ants of the people. The parent 
house of Iona exercised supremacy not only over 
•all those monasteries, but over .all the monas- 
teries that St Columba had built in Ireland, and 
over those that were founded by his disciples in 
the northern provinces of England. Thirty-four 
years appear to have been spent by St Columba in 
raising up and perfecting his ecclesiastical system 
in Scotland. But the labour did not so wholly 
engi’O'iS him but that he found time for repeated 
vo3-ages to Ireland, and for a visit to Glasgow, 
where St Kentigern or Mungo Avas restoring 
Christianity among tlie Welsh or British tribes of 
Cumbria and Stratliclj’de. The health of St 
Columba seems to liave begun to fail_ in 593, but 
his life Avas prolonged till he reached his 76th j’car, 
AA’hen he breatlied his .last as he knelt before the 
.altar of his church in Iona a little after midnight, 
betAveen the 8th and 9th June 597. Ho Avas buried 
Avithin the precinct of his nioniastep’, and his bones 
— Avhich Avere afteiavards enshrined — the stone 
pilloAv on Avliich he slept, his books, his pastoral 
stair, and other things A\aiich he had loA'cd or used, 
Avere long held in great A’eneration. 

'Whether anj' original composition of St Columha’s 
still suiTives is doubtful, though an Altus pub- 
lished by Dr Todd in the Liber IJymnorum, and 
republished by the Marquis of Bute in 1882, has 
been ascribed to him bj' unbroken tradition. Bo 
this as it maj\ he Av.as cortainlj’ eminent as a 
transcriber. Ailamnan tells us that on the night 
before his de.ath he A\'as engaged on a transcript 
of the Psalter, and in the Annals of Clonmaawts 
it is stated that ‘he (Columba) A\-rotc three hun- 
dred books AA'ith Ills oAvn hand . . . Avhich books 
liaA'c a strange propertAg Avhleh is that if thej' or 
anj- of them had sunk to the bottom of the deepest 
AA’atera thej’ AA’ould not lose one letter, or .sign, or 
character of them, Avhich I have seen tried, partly 
by niA'self on that book of them Avhich is at 
I)oi-oAve.’ The tAvo existing specimens of St 
Coluinba’s Avork, both preserved at Dublin, are tlie 
Book of DurroAV just mentioned, and the IValtcr 
knoAvn ,as the Cathac or Battler. This name it has 
received from the custom of bearing the rclie.s ot 
the ancient Celtic saints into battle ns snereu 
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victoiy-Lringing ensigns. Sfc Columba’s crosier 
was also used in this way. 

St Coluniba’s' character was very complex, hut 
marked in all things hy enthusiasm and earnestness. 
Warlike and aggressive hy temper and descent, 
as well as from the spirit of the times, he was 
naturally more inclined to action than to melan- 
choly, and yet he had a tendency to expatiate 
amid visions ; and though his c\isposition was 
prevailingly austere, he had frequent gleams of 
tenderness and kindness. ‘ Angelic in appear- 
ance,’ says Adamnan, ‘graceful in speech, holy in 
work, with talents of the highest order and con- 
•summate prudence, he lived during thirty-four 
years an island soldier. He never could spend 
the space even of one hour without study, or 
prayer, or writing, or some other holy occupation. 
So incessantly was he engaged night and day in 
the unwearied exercises of fasting and watching, 
that the burden of each of these austerities would 
seem beyond the power of all human endurance. 
And still in all these he was beloved by all ; for a 
holy joy ever beaming on his face revealed the joy 
and gladness with which the Holy Spirit filled his 
inmost soul.’ 

In tlie ecclesiastical system of St Columha as 
in that of Ireland, the church was essentially 
monastic with ‘ neither a territorial episcopacy nor 
anything like preshyterian parity, hut the same 
anomalous position of the episcopal order. The 
bishops were under the monastic rule, and as such 
were in respect of jurisdiction subject to the 
abbot, even though a presbyter, as the head of the 
monastery ;’ hut while the power usually reserved 
to the episcopate was thus transferred to the 
abbatial office, ‘the episcopal orders were fully 
recognised as constituting a grade superior to that 
of the presbyters,’ and as carrying with them the 
functions of ordination and celebration of the 
eucharist according to the episcopal rite. St 
Columba himself, as well as his followers generally 
till the year 716, kept Easter on a different day, 
and shaved their heads after another fashion than 
obtained in other parts of Western Christendom. 
But with these exceptions, their creed and rites 
appear to have been substantially the same. 

The chief authority for the life of St Columba is 
the account written by St Adamnan ( q. v. ), who was 
ahbot of Iona from 679 to 704, and who incorpor- 
ated in his work an earlier life by Cuimine (abbot, 
657-669 ). Of this Dr Reeves published an edition 
in 1857 for the Bannatyne Club, and it has since 
been re-issued in the ‘ Scottish Historian ’ series 
(1874). See also Smith’s of St Columha (TSiia. 
1798); Lanigan's Ecclesiastical History of Ireland 
( 1822) ; Father Innes’s History of Scotland (Spald- 
ing Club, 1853); Montalembert’s Monks of the 
JFest, vol. iii. ; Forbes’s Kalcndars of Scottish 
Saints (Edin. 1872); and Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 


vol. ii. (Edin. 1877). 

€oIiimban, or Columbanus, St, one of the 
most learned, eloquent, and devoted of the many 
missionaries whom Ireland sent forth to the_ Con- 
tinent during the Dark Ages, was born in Leinster 
in the year 543. Having studied under St Comgall, 
in the great monastery of Bangor, on the coast of 
Down, he passed over to France, in his fortieth year, 
accompanied by twelve companions, and founded 
successively the monasteries of Anegi'ay, Luxeuil, 
and Fontaine, in the Vosges country. His adher- 
ence to the Irish rule for calculating Easter 
involved him in controversy with the French 
bishops in 602 ; and a few years later, the courage 
with which he rebuked the vices of the Burgundian 
court, led to his expulsion, largely at the instiga- 
tion of the notorious Brunhilda, the king’s giand- 
mother. After various travels and adventures, 
and having for a year or two settled at Bregenz, 


near the La,ke of Constance, he passed into Lom- 
bardy, and in 612 founded the famous monastery 
of Bobbio, in the Apennines, where he died on 
the 21st November 615. His life, written within 
a century after his death, by Jonas, one of his 
successors in the abbacy of Bobbio, has been 
repeatedly printed. The writings of St Columban, 
which are wholly in Latin, consist of a nile for 
the government of his monasteiy, six poems on 
the vanity of life, several letters on ecclesiastical 
affaii's, seventeen short sermons, and a commen- 
tary on the Psalms (first published at Rome 
in 1878). The most complete edition of Ids 
works is in Patrick Fleming’s Collectanea Sacra 
(Augsburg, 1621; Louvain, 1667), followed by the 
Bibliotheca; Patrum, and Migne’s Patrologice Cursus 
(1844). The town of San Colombano, in the pro- 
vince of Milan, takes its name from the Irish monk, 
as the town and canton of St Gall(q.v.), in Switzer- 
hand, perpetuate the name of the most favoured of 
his disciples. See the Vita hy his successor Jonas 
of Bobbio, Montalembert’s Monks of the IVcsf, 
and Wright’s Biographia Literaria. 

Colllinba'rilliu (Lat.), a dovecot or pigeon- 
house, which probably differed little in form from 
those in moclern use, but was sometimes built 
on a much larger scale, ns we read in Varro of as 
many as five thousand birds being kept in the same 
house. The same name was apmied to the niches 
or pigeon-holes in a particular Kind of sepulchral 
chamber in which the urns (ollce) containing the 
ashes of dead bodies burned were deposited. Each 
ruche usually contained two urns, and the four 
walls of the seimlcbre sometimes contained as 
many as one hundred niches or more. The names 
of the persons were inscribed underneath. Tombs 
of this description were chiefly used by great 
families for depositing the ashes of their slaves and 
dependants. 

€oluinl)in» the name of nearly thirty places in 
the United States, of which the most important 
are : ( 1 ) The capital of South Carolina, at the head 
of navigation on the Congaree River, 130 miles 
NNW. of Charleston by rail. The town is 
regularly built, with several handsome streets, and 
contains a fine granite state-house (§3,000,000) 
and other official buildings. It is the seat of a 
Presbyterian theological seminarj’-, and of the 
university of South Carolina (1806). Pop. (1880) 
10,036. — (2) A borough of Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Susquehanna, which is hero 
crossed by a railway bridge, 80 miles W. of 
Philadelphia, with several iron-furnaces and roll- 
ing-mills, and manufactures of machinery, flour, 
&c. Pop. (1887) 9872.— (3) The capital of Maui^’ 
county, Tennessee, on the Duck River, 45 miles 
SSW. of Nashville by rail, with manufactures of 
ploughs, furniture, and flour. Pop. (1887) 5200. — 
(4) The capital of Boone county, Missouri, 24 
miles E. of Boonville, with manufactures of flour, 
tobacco, and woollens. It is tbe scat of the state 
university (1840), which is open to both sexes, and 
has some five hundred students and fifteen pro- 
fessors. Pop. (1887) 4500. 

Columbia, or Oregon, after the Yukon the 
largest river on the west side of America, rises in 
British Columbia, on the west slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, near Mounts Brown and Hooker, in 
about OO” N. lat., has a veiy irregular course, 
generally south-west, through Washington, forms 
the northern boundary of Oregon for about 350 
miles, and enters the Pacific by an estuaiy 35 
miles long and from 3 to 7 wide. Its estimated 
length is 1400 miles. The area drained by this 
stream and its affluents, of which the largest 
are Clarke’s Fork and the Snake River (witli 
very remarkahle canons), has been computed at 
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298,000 sq. m. The river is broken by falls ami 
i-apids into many separate portions, and the 
ingress and egress are embarrassed by a surf- 
beaten bar. Still, it is open to steamboat 
navigation from its month to the Cascades (160 
miles), and goods are carried past the obstruction, 
for 6 miles, bj* railway ; the ne.xt reach, of 50 
miles, e.Ktends to Dalles' where another railwav’, of 
14 miles, has been constnicted past the Great 
Dalles ■ channel ; and immediately above this are 
two sections, of 185 and 250 JiiUes respectively, 
navigable for small steamboats. The extraordi- 
narily abundant salmon-fisheries of the Columbia 
have been largely developed. There are a number 
of canneries, mostly near the mouth of the liver, 
and in the fifteen years ending 1881 the annual 
export of canned sa'lmon rose from 4000 to 530,000 
cases. 

Columbia, British, is a province of the 
Dominion of Canada, bounded in the N. by 
the 60th parallel of latitude ; on the S. by the 
United States ; on the "Vi’’, by the Pacific Ocean 
and part of Alaska ; and on the E. by the provi- 
sional districts of Alberta and Athabasca (North- 
west Territories). The area of the province is 
recorded as 390,344 sq. ni., including Vancouver 
Island (14,000 sq. m.) and Queen Chaiiotte Islands 
(5100 sq. m.). The last named consist of a group 
of about 150 islands, their united length being 156 
miles, lying about 200 mites north-west of Van- 
couver Island. British Columbia was practically 
under the control of the Hudson Bay Company 
until 1858, when owing to the discovery, of gold, 
and the consequent immigration of miners, it was 
made a crown colony. Vancouver Island was 
made a crown colony in 1849, and leased to the 
Hudson Bay Company for ten years. The two 
colonies were united in 1866, and the province 
joined the Canadian Confederation on 20tlr July 
1871. 

The scenciy is nigged and picturesque, being 
diversified with mountain, lake, and river. Be- 
tween the western slopes of the Eocky Moun- 
tains (highest peak.s, ^Iount Brovni, 16,000 feet, 
and Jlount Hooker, 15,700 feet) and the sea the 
whole of tlie space is occupied to a considerable 
extent by .spurs and outlying groups belonging 
to that chain. In the immediate vicinity of tlie 
coast these form a nearly continuous line of 
mountains of moderate elevation, known as the 
Cascade Eange. The territory is well watered by 
rivers which have their origin in tlie highlands, 
and find their way into the Pacific Ocean. Of the 
rivers the most important is tlie Fraser, 800 miles 
long, and 600 yards vride at its principal outlet 
in the Gulf of Georgia, the arm of the sea wliich 
separates Vancouver Island from the mainland. 
Other rivers in British Columbia are the Columbia 
(which has only its upper portion within the pro- 
yince), the Stickcen, the Skeena, and the Finlay. 

Many varieties of climate arc found in this 
province. That of Vancouver Island and tlie 
coast of the mainland is very similar to that of 
the south of England. The interior of the main- 
land is divided as to climate into three zones— the 
south, the middle, and the north. The south lies, 
for the most part, between the 49th and 51st 
immllols N. l_at., and the fall of rain and snow in 
this district is slight. It contains a good deal of 
grass or pasturage lands, but for arable purposes 
the jand_reqiiirc.s irrigation. Between 51' and 53’ 
N. lat. is the middle zone; it includes the higli 
nionntains west of the Columbia, contains dense 
forests, and the rainfall is considerable. The north 
zone lies between 53' and 60' N. lat. 

Population . — In 1881 the population according 
to the census returns was 49,4.59, including 25,601 
Indians. It was, in ISSS, estimated at between 


70,000 and 80,000. The principal towns on Van- 
couver Island are Victoria, the capital (14,000 in- 
habitants), and Nanaimo (5000) ; on the mainland 
there are New Westminster (4000), formerly the 
capital of British Colnmbia,.and Vancouver (5000), 
the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Bailway. 
The Indians of British Columbia are ns a nile 
law-abiding and industrious. The coast Indians 
live largely by hunting and fishing, and are also 
employed in connection with the lumber industry 
and the salmon-canneries. 

The province is represented in the Dominion 
Senate oy three members, and in the House of 
Commons by six. The provincial government is 
administered by a lieutenant-governor, appointed 
and paid by the Dominion, and a Legislative 
Assembly of 27 niembere, elected by the inhabit- 
ants. Education is compulsoiy and' free between 
the ages of seven and twelve. 

The province is not likely to become an agri- 
cultural country, but there is a considerable aW 
of land available for arable and pastoral farm- 
ing both on Vancouver Island and on the main- 
land in the river-valleys. On the west of tlic island 
but little arable land is to be found. The principal 
settlements' are upon the east and south coasts, but 
good land is still to be found on the east coast, 
and also on the north. The rich valley of tlie 
lower Fraser, or New Westminster district, is the 
largest compact agrionltnral area on the mainland. 
There are large tracts of alluvial soil farther 
up the Fraser and along some of its most 
important tributaries. Of the total area (say 
250,000,000 acres ) only about 500,000 acres are as yet 
occupied. The fniit-growing industry is expected 
to become important, but it is still ,in its infancy. 
The principal industries of the province are con- 
nected with the mines, the fisheries, and the forests. 
The minerals form one of its chief resources. Gold, 
coal, silver, iron, cojiper, galena, mercury, platinum, 
antimony, bismuth, molybdenum, plumbago, mica, 
and other minerals have been discovered in different 
parts, copper being very’ widely distributed. Gold 
was procluced in 1887 to the value of $693,709, and 
the value of the output from 1858 to 1887 was 
$50,983,226. The quartz -mines have hardly been 
touched ; all the metal hitherto secured has come 
from the alluvial deposits. Coal and lignite are 
known to exist in m.any parts of the mainland. 
At Nanaimo, on Vancouver Island, there is a large 
coal-field, and the mines are the most imjiort- 
ant on the Pacific coast. Over 413,000 tons were 
i-aised in 1887, and 334,839 tons were exported, 
largely to the United States. Nanaimo is con- 
nected by rail with Esquimalt, the headquartom 
of the Pacific stniadron, and tlie site of a laigo 
graving-dock. Iron is found in many localities. 
The fisheries of the province are most extensive, but 
excepting the salmon-fishery hnve_ not yet been 
developed. The seas, bays, gulfs, rivers, and lake-s 
of the jnovince swarm with food-fishes. There are 
numerous salmon-cannerie.s in operation. The fur- 
se.aling industry in the Pacific is also a valuable one. 
But little timber has yet been cut, notwithstand- 
ing the immense forests of magnificent trees that 
alKUind in British Columbia. Thy important com- 
mercial trees are tlie Douglas pine, nlenzics fir, 
yellow cypress, and maple, and the shipments so 
far have been chiefly to Australia, South America, 
the Cape, and Cliina. 

The value of the imports in 1887 was $3,626,139, 
of which $793,434 came from Great Britain, and 
$2,050,0,35 from the United States. The_ c.xports 
were valued at .$3,371,841. To Great Britain the 
exports were $810,977, and to the United .State-,. 
$2,220,092. ' . , 

Until the comi>letion of the Canadian _ Pacilic 
Railway in 1885, British Columbia was isolated 
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from the rest of the Dominion, ami the various 
parts of tlie province had little or no communica- 
tion with each otlier. Now, however, everything 
points to a rapid increase in its population ana 
m the consequent development ot its resources. 
It certainly occupies a favourable position in regard 
to the markets of the west of South America and 
Australasia ; and it is hojied that it may become 
the entrepot for a through trade between Canada, 
Giiina, and Australia. Lines of steamere are 
already passing between Vancouver and Hong- 
kong; and in 1888 proposals were under the consid- 
eration of the Imperial, Canadian, and Australian 

f oveiTiinents for the laying of a cable under the 
acific Ocean. 

Columbia, Disteict of, in the United States. 
See Disteict of Columbia. 

Columbia College, in New York city, was 
founded in 1754 as King’s College, and reincor- 
porated under its present title in 1784. The fii-st 
class, of eight, met in the vestry of old Trinity 
Church, July 17, 1754 ; in 1760 the college settled 
in a building near the city-hall, whence it removed 
to its present position in 1857. It compiises a 
department of arts, and schools of law and of 
mines, all well equipped ; it is richly endowed, has 
a number of scholarships, fellowships, and a good 
library, and ranks well among the colleges of 
America. In 1888 it was opened to women. 
Columbidfe. See Pigeon, Bied. 
Columbine (Ital. colombina, ‘little dove’), the 
female mask of the Italian improvised plays, vari- 
ously figuring as the attendant of Pantaloon’s 
daughter, or, occasionally, as the daughter herself. 
She is the betrothed of Harlequin, and, frequently 
clad in a parti-coloured dress resembling the lattera 
costume, she is hence called ArleccTiinetta. In 
other cases she appears in the accurate garh of a 
cliamberniaid, but retains always her mask. For 
the dances of the English harlequinade, see Panto- 

MIiME. 

Columbine (Aquilcgfa), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Eanunculacea;, having live 
coloured sepals, which soon fall off, add five petals' 



each terminating below in a hom-shaped spur or 
nectary. The name (from Lat. columha, ‘a dove’) 
is derived from the resemblance of the nodding 
flower to a cluster of doves, of which the convergent 
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nectaries suggest the heads and necks, and the 
divergent sepals the fluttering wings. Tliey are 
natives of the temperate and colder regiotis of the 
northern hemisphere. One, the Common Colum- 
bine (A. vulgaris), is found in woods in some parts 
of Britain, and has long been familiar as an inmate 
of flower-gardens. It is a perennial, generally 2 to 
3 feet high, with flowers of considerable beauty. 
Columbine was formerly much esteemed for medi- 
cinal virtues, which are now seldom lieard of. — 
Some of the other species are very omamental, and 
are pretty common in flower-bordere. 

Coliimbium. See Tantalum. 

Columbus, the capital of the state of Ohio, 
on the Scioto River, 116 miles NE. of Cincinnati 
and 138 miles SSIV. of Cleveland, copyright isso in u.s. 
Its site is level, its streets are by j. b. Lippincoit 
broad, and in the centre of the city company, 
is a public square of 10 acres, in which stands the 
state capitol, a fine stone structure 304 feet long 
by 184 feet wide. Among other noted edifices are 
the city-hall, containing a public libraiy and city 
offices; a coiirt-bouse erected at a coat of $400,000; 
United States government and Board of Trade 
buildings; a large state penitentiarj' ; a hospital for 
the insane, with a farm of 300 acres, and accom- 
modation for 900 patients, erected at a cost of 
§1,520,980; and institutions for the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, &c. Here also are located the Ohio 
State University, with its grounds of 320 acres, and 
the Capital University (Lutheran), both liberally 
endowed; and in the public schools over 11,000 
pupils are registered. Fourteen lines of railway 
radiate from the Union Depot in this city in all 
directions, which, added to the natural advantage 
of its proximity to the great coal and iron fields of 
the state, tend to a rapid development of its 
manufacturing industries. The annual product 
of its manufactories reaches a value of more than 
§15,000,000, riving employment to over 13,000 
operatives. Columbus was founded in 1812. Pop. 
(1870) 31,274; (1880) 51,047; ( 1888) over 90,000. 

Columbus is also the name of some twenty other 
places in the United States, the most important 
being : ( 1 ) Capital of Muscogee county, Georgia, 
situated on the Chattahoochee River at the junc- 
tion of several lines of railroad, 100 miles SSW. 
of Atlanta. It has a large trade in cotton, and 
extensive manufactures of cotton, woollen, and 
iron goods. Pop. (1880) 10,123; (1888, Including 
subuibs) about 31,000.— (2) Capital of Bartho- 
lomew county, Indiana, 41 miles S. by E. of 
Indianapolis, with which it is connected by rail- 
way. Pop. about 7000.— (3) Capital of Lowndes 
county, Mississi 2 ipi, on the Tonibigbee River, and 
on a branch railroad about 150 miles NE. of Jack- 
son. Pop. about 5000.— (4) Capital of Colorado 
county, Texas, on the Colorado River, about 95 
miles SSE. of Austin by rail. Poji. about 2500. 

€olllinl>IlS, Cheistophee (a Latinised form of 
the Italian Cristoforo Colombo; the Spanish form, 
Cristobal Colon, corresponds to copyright issn in c.s. 
another Latuiisation into Colom/s), i>y J. a wppincott 
a great navigator, and the dis- onnpmy. 
coverer of the New "World, was born at or 
near Genoa, probably in 1435 or 1436, or, as 
some writei's have stated, in 1446. His fatlicr, 
Dominico Colombo, seems to have been a wool- 
comber, and it would appear that in early youth 
his son Christopher worked at the same trade; 
but he spent some time, probablv not much, 
at the university of Pavia. When fourteen years 
old he went to sea. The mariners of_ those days 
were fighting men, and we find notices of the 
young Columbus in an expedition again.st Naplo.s 
while in the service of the good King Rene, Count 
of Provence, who, on one occasion, sent the young 
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man to Tuiiu!, to cut out a captured galley. It 
is not a little remarkable that on this occasion his 
men, like so many of his later_ crews, refused to 
obey his ordere ; and he was obliged, as more than 
once in later years, to deceive them as to his real 
course. The accounts of his early voyages .are 
obscure and of doubtful accuracy. About 1470 
he w.as wrecked in a sea-fight off Cape St Vincent, 
and reached the .shores of Portugal on a plank. In 
Lisbon he manied the daughter of one Perestrello, 
or Pellestrello, an Italian navigator, who had 
governed Poito Santo, off jSIadeira, for the_ Portu- 
guese king. On this island Columbus resided for 
some time, making charts for the support of his 
family, and studying the maps and papers left by 
his fatlier-in-law. 

As early as 1474 he had conceived the design 
of reaching India by sailing westward. In 
1477, he twls us, he ‘sailed 100 leagues beyond 
Tliule,’ probably to or beyond Iceland, where he 
may have got some vague hint of the old Norse 
adventures on the American coast. Columbus 
soon after this began to seek a patron for his 
intended expedition. He .applied to the senate of 
Genoa ; once or more to King John II. of Portugal ; 
hater by letters to Henry VII. of England ; tlien 
to tlie rich and powerful dukes of Medina Sidonia 
and Medina Cmi, in Spain, of whom the last 
named at length referred him to Isabella the 
Catholic, queen of C.astUe. His application to the 
queen w.as submitted to a body or uirors, 'most of 
tliem ecclesiastics, who reported adversely to the 
project of the Genoese mariner. Finally, through 
the intervention of Juan Perez de Marchena, a 
monk who had been the queen’s confessor, he was 
brought in contact with tlieii' Catholic in.ajesties, 
Ferdinand and Isabella. His plans and demands 
were once more rejected, but afterwards recon- 
sidered ; and finally, after seven years of alternate 
encouragement and rejmlse, his proposals were 
accepted by the monarchs, in the camp of Santa 
Fd, April 17, 1492. On Friday, August 3, 1492, 
Columbus, now an admiral, set sail From tlie b.ar 
of Salte.s, .an island ne.ar Palos, in command of the 
small ship Santa Maria, ivith 50 men, and attended 
hi’ two little car.avels, the Pinta and the Nina, the 
whole squadron comprising only 120 adventurers. 
Ho fii’st made the Canary Islands, whence, on the 
Gth of September, he set s.ail westward. On the l.Itli 
a_ variation of the magnetic needle was observed, a 
circumstance which struck terror into the hearts of 
his followers. From this and various other causes 
he found it hard to keep up the courage and 
patience of his crews. On Fiid.ay, October 12, land 
w.as descried. There is no doubt that this firet 
landf.all, named San S.alvador by Columbus, was 
one of the Baham.a Islands ; and the more general 
recent opinion u-ould appe.ar to be tliat it was wh.at 
is now called Watling’s Isl.and ; but this is not by 
.any mc.ans certain. He then visited Cuba and 
H.ay ti, which he named Hispaniola or Little Spain, 
and whore he planted a small colony of Sp.aniards. 
He set s.ail on his return with his two caravels 
(for his flagship had been weeked), and .after an 
exceedingly tempestuous voyage, the Nina alone 
cast anchor in the T.agus. Ho re-entered the port 
of Palos, March 15, 1493. On the very sjime day 
the Pinta also, which h.ad parted company from 
him more than a month before, entered the same 
TX)rt, h.aving been driven out of her course to 
llayonne. The voyagers brought back with them 
some gold, v.arions plants, birds, .and hand animals, 
and SIX natives of the IVo.st Indic-s. Colnnibiis 
was received with the highest honours by the court, 
then at Ilarcclona. and Was hailed as admiral of 
the sea and a grandee of .Sii.ain. 

lie sailed on his second voyage on the 2.>th rif 
September, with three carracks and seventeen small 


caravels, and on the 3d of November sighted the 
island of Dominica in the IVest Indies. His 
remaining career presents one long series of fail- 
ures, vexations, and miseries. After a succession of 
wetched qu.arrels with his associates, and a long 
and desperate illness in Hispaniola, he returned to 
Spain much dejected in 1496. His third voyage, 
begun in 1498; resulted in the discover}- of tiio 
South American mainland. In 1499 Columbus and 
Ids brother were sent home in irons by a newly, 
appointed royal governor ; but the king and queen 
repudiated tins action, and restored Columbus to 
favour. His Lost great voyage (1502-4), along the 
south side of the Gulf of Mexico, was accomplished 
in the midst of great hardships and in many dis- 
tresses of body and mind. Spanish jealousy of 
the foreigner and of his well-earned honours worked 
against him on sea no less than at court. Colum- 
bus died at Valladolid, in Spain, IMay 20, 1506. 
He was buried at Valladolid ; but m 1513 his 
remains were translated to Seville, whence in 1530, 
with those of his son Diego, they were removed to 
Santo Domingo, in Hispaniola. In 1796 they 
were, it is stated, transferred to the c.athedral at 
Havana ; but there is some reason to believe that 
by mist.ake it was the bones of Diego Colon, and 
not those of his father, which were removed on the 
last-named occasion. At present both Ilav.ana and 
Santo Domingo claim his ashes as their tre.asure_. 

A man of ardent impulses and strongly poetical 
imagination, Columbus was hardly the stuff 
th.at leaders are made of ; consequently he 
failed to control the turbulent and adventurous 
spirits among his followei-s. Although an honestly 
and c.amestly religious and truly conscientious 
man, he was not seldom guilty of acts which siili- 
sequently brought liim m.any compunctions of con- 
science. Initalde and impetuous, he was, never- 
theless, magnanimous and benevolent. His yoiuliict 
in the c.apture and sale of slaves, though justified 
by the jurists and divines of the time, was 
iridignantlj' condemned by the queen, and enn 
only be explained by the 'desire of Colnmbjts and 
the crown to obt.ain some revenue from his new 
discoveries, and by the expectation that while 
detained in sl.avciy the natives miglit become 
christianised. 

His brother Bautholo.MEW, wlio died in Cuba 
in 1514, was a man of high character and excellent 
abilities, and assisted Columbus effectively in his 
Labours. — Another brother, GiACOJio_ (c.allcd in 
Spain Diego), who also assisted him in his Vert 
Indian government, was a man of gentle and nacilio 
disposition, but was no match for the turbulent 
adventurere be attempted to control. — Chri'-to- 
pher’s eldest son, Diego (about 1480-1526), was the 
iicir to his honours, merits, and misfortune.s. The 
gre.at discoverer left also a natural son, Hon 
Fernando (1488-15.39), who wrote an important Luc 
of his father, preserved onlv in an Itali.an tr.insla- 
fion (Venice, 1571). In 1578 the last Icgitmiale 
de.sccnd.ant of Columbus in the male line died. 

Among the biographies of Columbus the best 
in English are those of In-ing (1831), fit Jolu> 
(1850), Crompton (18.59), .and Helps (1868). 
also The iunTtttivc and Critical^ History of 
America, edited by IVinsor, vol. ii. ; 

Colomb (P.aris, 1884); and Varahlo, L Ortynic 
di Cristoforo Colombo (1887). 

C'olnincllil (Lat., ‘.a little column’) is a term 
used by botanists, zoologists, ami anatomists, in a 
number of totally distinct senses. Thus, for tlie 
conehologi.st it is (1) the central axis of_a spinij 
Univalve; for the vcrtehr.ato anatomist it is r-i 
the auditor}- ossicle of the amphibian car. 
tlic student of mos.scs employs the tenn (•>) to 
denote the central axis of tlic spore-case of niosw’s, 
while in idiancrogamic botany the term is •‘xmic- 
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times also used (4) in the description of the 
opening of fruits, with axile placentation, to 
denote what remains in the centre after the carpels 
have sjdit away. 

Coliiinella, L. Junius Moderatus, the most 
learned of Roman writers on practical agriculture, 
was horn at Gades, in Spain, and flourished in the 
earlier part of the first centuiy of the Christian 
era. For some time he resided in Syria, hut 
lived chiefly at Rome, and died most probably at 
Tarentiim. His great work, Be Re Rustica, in 
12 books — the tenth upon gardening, written in 

dactylic hexametei-s 
— I" I' rraiT- - — is addressed to one 

I I Publius Silvinns, 

; and treats of arable 

I 5 rRii:zE<^ and pasture lands, 

5 f? — TtR.. — wzzA culture of vine.s, 

O 02 yppER fACIA < I p A 

<»- L OWER f«eiA< OliV6S, cCC. j CtIVC Of 

OVOLO domestic animals, 

— — TT vb - .tT, iS:c.,respeeth'eduties 

of masters and ser- 
I't'li'll'n vants, &c. A sup- 

aj j ‘ i?j*' plementaiy treatise 

l,[i !jj’( relates to trees. 

||i’ j This ancient ‘Book 

iii| ji !•' of the Farm’ is 

Sil' il |; written in good 

j'j * If fr Latin, and the infor- 

? j- ii'j; ij jg mation is copious, 

5 < lii'l ijlj though not precise, 

S ” 1 1 1 f: and in some points 

jjf ii|[|i of questionable 

III || || accuracy. The best 

Ijij I 11 E edition is that by 

I 1 j!|', Schneider in the 

|i}j II' ' Scriptorcs Rci Rics- 
wj Ilf ticce (4 vols. Leip. 

Js/il IiIbi 1794-97). 

i . Column, a round 

pillar, usually pro- 

Fig. 1.— Tuscan Column. vided with a base and 

capital, employed 
in architecture for the support of an Entablature 
(q.v.) or other superstnicture. Fig. 1 shows in 
detail the names of the different parts of a column. 
Columns are doubtless derived from the priiiiitive 
use of stems of trees in a similar position. Thus 
the early Egyptian columns are evident imitations 
of bundles of reeds bound together, or of the stems 
of palm-trees (figs. 2 and 3). A flat stone laid 
beneath to prevent the 

({■ column from sinking, and 

' r another on the top to 

o\aL receive the lintel, would 

naturally suggest the base 
and capital. IntheCla.ssic 
‘ordere’ the column played 
IjlJljUU an important part, the 

1/11 I proportions of all the 

' 11 difl'erent members being 

Il j 11 regulated by the diameter 

11 ~ of the column. In Greek 

' I Doric the height of the 

1 column varied from 5 to 

1 ____ 8 diametere, and the other 

'\l W ' ' ' ordem from S to 10 dia- 

.. — 1 ... . 1 — meters. Columns invari- 


1. — Tuscan Column. 


ably t.apev from base to 
cap, with a slight swelling 


in the centre called the entasis, and they were fre- 
quently caiwed with flutings or channels (see Flut- 
ing). The most conspicuous distinction was the 
capital. The characteristics of the_ three Greci.an 
orders, with the plain Doric capital, the Ionic 
volutes, the Corinthian leafage, unll he seen from 
the accompanying cuts (ligs. 4, 5, 0), and will be 


further dealt with in Grecian Architecture; the 
Tu.scan column is also shown in fig. 1. The com- 
posite column retained the general proportions of 
the Ionic, with the Corinthian capital. For a Byzan- 
tine capital, see Byzantine Architecture. In 
Gothic, columns are also much used, hut their 
variety is infinite, and not regulated by any fixed 



Fig. 4. — Doric. Fig. 5. — Ionia Fig. 0.— CorintIii.in. 

proportions like the Classic columns. The articles 
on the various styles of architecture show many 
fonus of columns. A single column was sometimes 
erected to commemorate some remarkable event or 
gi’eat pereonage, such as Trajan’s Column in Rome. 

Column is a militaiy formation several ranks 
in depth, and of any lengtii of front, adopted for 
convenience of movement; Rue formation being 
only two ranks deep and suited for actual fighting 
in conseqiience of the wide front of fire that can bo 
developed. Previous to the introduction of the 
' '* ’• •" md the consequent increase in 

i wide front of fire, most Euro- 
,, in column, and especiallj; the 
French, who, under the fiisit Napoleon, sometimes 
foi-med very lieavy columns of infantiy hy ranging 
many battalions in line, one behind tlie other. 
British infantiy always fought in line. A thin 
single rank formation is now univeisal for the 
leading tioops in battle ; but the supports move in 
column until obliged, by hostile fire, to deploy into 
line, 

A British battalion in column has its companies 
each two deep, one behind the other, at distances 
equal to the front of one company, so that on 
wheeling into line to either flank, no gaps are left. 
In half-column these distances are halved, and in 
quarter-column they are reduced to six p.aces. 

Cavalry may he fonned in columns of four squad- 
rons, or eight troops; or each squadron may ho 
formed into a column of two troops, the wheeling 
distance in each case being preserved or roduce(I as 
for infantrj\ Artilleiy form in columns of batteries, 
half-batteries, or divisions — i.e. with a front of six, 
three, or two guns at wheeling distances, which are 
reduced to four yards in quarter-column. 

Column of foum is the formation adopted for 
marcliing along a road and for manamiTes. Infantry 
are then four abreast, cavalry eight — i.e. each rank 
is four horses abreast. In column of scctioas (the 
cavaiiy route fonuation) the rear rank foui-s follow 
behind those of the front rank, instead of march- 
ing in line with them. Column of route for artillery 
and transport is one gun or wagon followed by 
another at four yards’ distance, and so on. 

In the United State.s, beside.sthe column of fours, 
there is a double column of fouis. Other columns 
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Jive the colimm hy platoons, hy companies, the 
column by divisions (of two companies ejich), &c. 

Colnrc. See Arsiillaey Sphere. 

Collin. SrDXEV, was horn at Jvorwood, Sun-ey, 
ISth June lS4.j. He wiw educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where in 1SG5 he gained the chau- 
cellor’.s medal for English verse, and gi-adnatin_g 
in 1SG7 as third classic, became a fellow of his 
college in 1SG9. He was elected Slade professor 
of Fine Art in the univei-sity of Camhridge in ISp, 
and director of the Fitzwiiliam Museum in 1876, 
appointments which he resigned after succeeding 
G. W. Reid as keeper of the Department of Prints 
and Drawings in the British JIuseum in 1884. His 
numerous contributions to the periodicals, marked 
by accurate scholarship and poetic feeling, include 
a' valuable series of papei-s on ‘ Albert Durer, his 
Teachere, his Rivals, and his Scholare’ (published 
in tlie Portfolio for 1877); and his separate works 
are: Notes on the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
and Old Watcr-eolour Society (reprinted from the 
Globe, 1869), A Word for Germany by an English 
Republican (1870), Children in Italian and English 
Design (1872), Drawings by Flaxman (1876), and 
Landor (1881) and Keats (1886) in the ‘English 
Men of Letters’ series. He has also edited a 
volume of Selections from Landor (1884). 

Coizn. See Rape. 

Coma, a Greek word used in medicine, to signify 
a state of more or less profound insensibility allied 
to slee|), but ditleriug from natural sleep in its 
charactere as well as in the circumstances under 
which it occui-s. In coma the patient lies on his 
hack, and is either simply insensible to external 
impre.-sions, or has a confused and dull perception 
of them, with restlessness and low Delirium (q.v.). 
The former kind of coma occurs in apojdexy and 
epilep.sj', and also in many other organic (liseascs of 
the brain and its membranes, of which, indeed, it 
niiiy be said to be the natural termination. It is 
abo soon in narcotic poisoning, and most charac- 
tcri'-tically in poisoning by Opium (q.v.). In the 
most fatal forms, the breathing is very .slow and 
noisy (snoring or stertorous), accompanied with 
imlling of the cheeks ; the pulse is at fii>t strong 
and regular, afterwards feeble ; there is often 
lividity ; and the pupils are either contracted or 
exccssivelj" dilated, but in either c.ase immovable, 
and totally insensible to light. In the second 
variety of coma, thei e is perpetual restless delirium, 
without enough of sensibility to lead to spon- 
tjiiieous and regular voluntary movement.s; tltc 
patient niuttei> .slightly, and* gra.s])s feebly and 
without purpose at any object in his way: the 
jiupils are commonly contracted, and the tongue 
IS apt to bo dry and brown. This kind of coma is 
mainly seen in many fevem, and forms one of the 
modes of their fatal termination. The tre.atment of 
coma is that of the disease or accident leading to it. 
'Where there is a rca.«onable chance of recovery, 
the ii.atient must bo roused to consciou.snes.s jus 
much as possible, either by frequent movements 
or strong^ impressions on the skin, or liy the use 
of galvanism, so as to maintain the respiration (see 
Opiv.m). Blistering of the head is also sometimes 
resorted to with good ell'ect. 

Coiiiac'chio, a walled town of Italy, 30 miles 
ESE_. of I'en-ara, on an i.sland in the east of the 
Valli di Conmccliio, a .shallow lagoon, about 90 
miles in circumferonco, shut out from tlie Adriatic 
by a holt of land, 3 miles wide. It is a bishop's 
see, and has several line churches. 'There arc large 
salt-works and extensive fisherie.s, the fiy of the 
eel and mullet being .admitted to the lagoon in 
spring by canals opening to the .sea, and exit after 
the lish are grown being prevented by nets and 
other contrivances, which are referred to both by 


Tasso and Ariosto. Over 2,000,000 lb. of fish are 
caught annuallj'. Pop. 7535. 

Coinniiclics, a tribe of American Indians, 
belonging to the Slioshone family, and roaming for 
the most part over the prairie-lands of Texas^'and 
jMexico. Splendid lioi-seinen, warlike, and fond of 
plunder, they have until very recently been trouble- 
some neighbours ; but they are now among the 
most tractable and progressive of tlie Indians called 
‘blanket Indians.’ Honesty, trtithfulness, self- 
respect, and regard for cha.stity are marked cliar- 
actei-s of this tribe. They are to some extent 
addicted to intoxication, which they procure by 
means of a species of cactus wliich has narcotic 
qualities. Their numbere were estimated at 12,006 
in 1847 ; now they are about 4000. 

Coinat'iila. See CRI^’OIDE.^:. 

Coniaya'gua, a city of Honduras, Central 
America, is situated in a fertile valley, 1935 feet 
above the sea, on the Rio Humuya, 190 miles E. of 
Guatemala. Founded in 1540, it has a handsome 
cathedral and a college, and before 1880 was 
capital of the state. Pop. about 10,000. 

Comb (Saxon camb). This well-known toothed 
implement has been used in eveiy age and by all 
peoples for dressing and keeping clean the hair. 
Combs are also used for fastening the hair wlieii 
dressed, and as head oniaments. In early times the 
bodkin (aciis), equivalent to the modern hair-pin, 
was emjdoyed for the latter purpose, but in medieval 
times elaborately ornamented combs, sometimes of 
precious metal, were used for oniamental hair 
fastening. An allusion to this practice we have 
in the ancient Scottish ballad of Sir Fatrkh 
Spens: 

0 tins, lang iimj- tlicir lailycs sit, 

AVi’ their gowil kaiiies in tlieir hair. 

Fig. 1 represents an ancient Irish long rack comb 
in the ninseum of the Royal Irish Academy. 



Fig. 2 is an example of an ancient Scottish 
double-edged comb of bone from the Broch of 
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Burrian, Orkney, drawn to half the size of the 
original. , , 

Combs of ivory or of boxwood have peen no- 
quently found in early Christian toinhs, tt hemg a 
common practice of antintiity to inclose m the 
scimlchrc objects, especially tlioso of the ’ 
that had been used by the deceased. I'or a iatc 
instance, see tlie article on .Sr Ct'jnnER'l'. _ *' 

also figure commonly in inventories of articles he| 
longing to the medieval churchc.s, and, 
made use of by the priests jirior to service, tlia^ 
they might .approach the altar wijh the more 
decency, those instniments became in some son 
s.anctilied by their employment. , „ . 

Combs are made of honi, tortoi-c.shcll, 
wood, bone, metal, india-rubber, and of a con • 
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position called xylonite (see Celluloid). In 
dealing with hom, which is the principal comb- 
making material, the horns are cnt into rect- 
angular pieces in a manner which involves the 
least possible loss. These segments are damped 
and heated till they become soft, when they are 
opened out and pressed quite flat. Tlie plates 
are next squared, smoothed, and trimmed pre- 
paratory to the tooth-cutting, which formerly 
was done with a stadda, or double saw, having 
two blades of steel set parallel to each other, 
with a space between them equal to the thickness 
of the intended tooth. Tooth-cutting is now done 
•hy small circular saws to which the plates are 
automatically applied, the horn moving the space 
of a tooth after each cut. In this way 70 or 80 
teeth may be cut in an inch of ivory for fine-toothed 
combs. The teeth are then thinned, smoothed, 
and finished by means of thin wedge-shaped files. 
Saw-cutting is the only process available for bone, 
ivoiy, and wooden combs, and it is used for the 
finer kinds of hom combs also. 

A great economy of material and time, however, 
is effected by making horn and tortoiseshell combs 
by the method of ‘ twinning ’ or parting. By saw- 
cutting, the material corresponding to the spaces 
between the teeth is of course wasted ; by the 
process of parting, this is made available to form 



file teeth of a second comh. The annexed figure 
will show Irow this may be effected. The pre- 
pared horny plate is cut through by means of a 
stamping-cutter, consisting of two thin chisels in- 
clined to each other, as ac and hd, which represent 
their edges ; between these, and connecting the 
ends, c, d, is a small cross-chisel, \yhen this 
compound cutter descends with sufficient force 
upon the plate, it will cut one of the teeth 
shown in the figure. By simple machinery, the 
table carrying the plate is made to advance a dis- 
tance equal to the thickness of one tooth while the 
cutter is rising, and thus the successir’e cuts are 
jiiade as represented. A slight pull is now sufficient 
to part the plate into trvo combs, the teeth of which 
only require filing and finishing. 

India-rubber combs, now so extensively used, are 
manufactured by pressing the caoutchouc to the 
required form in moulds, and ‘vulcanising’ or 
combining it with sulphur afterwards. Xylonite 
■combs are similarly made by moulding ; but the 
comb teeth of these nraterials do not possess 
the strength and elasticity which pertain to horny 
■substances arrd ivory. 

Coml), a crest of skin, usuallj; brightly coloured, 
found on the crown of the head in many birds. It 
often occuis on both sexes, but usinally predomin- 
ates in the males. In some cases it is supported 
by a bony protuberance of the skrrll. Like the 
analogous wattles, combs probably owe the peilect- 
ing of their development to Sexual Selection (q.v.). 

Comb, or Coomb, an old corn-measure contain- 
ing four bushels. 

Coillbatlints, in the arnries of civiliserl nations, 
are soldiers whose duty it is to fight both in attack 
and defence. They are either cavalry, artillery, 
errgineer-s, or infantry. Non-corrrbatants, on the 
otlTer hand, per-for-nr' administrative drrtie.s, and 
Jiglrt only in self-deferrce, though soldiers and 


armed, as in the commissariat, tr ansport, ordnaitce 
store, nredical, pay, and veterinary departrrrents. 
See Fr.\xc-tieeues. 

In the navy, all seamert are combatant.s, but 
engineers, doctors, payrrmsters, and chaplains are 
non-conrhatants. 

Combe, Andrew, M.D., physician and plry.si- 
ologist, was bom in Edinburgh, October 27, 1797. 
He stridied medicine there and at Paris, and itr 
1823 commenced to practise in his native city. Irr 
1836 he received the appointrrrent of physician to 
the king of the Belgians, hut his healtlr failing, 
he returned to Scotland, where in 1838 he became 
one of the physicians to Queen Victoria. iSIild, 
benevolent, and wise, Andrew Conrbe obtained 
the e,steem and adnriration of all who could 
appreciate purity and excellence of character. 
By patient adherence to physiological principles 
in tire treatrirent of a delicate constitution, he 
combated a serious pulmonary disease for nearly 
thir-ty years at home and abroad. His death was 
probably hastened by exposirre to the poisoir- 
ous air of an errrigrant ship, in which he made 
a voyage to America ; he wrote to the Times on 
the urgent necessitj' of a law regulating the sani- 
tary' ar rangements in ernigrarrt vessels, and in 1849 
an act provided a remedy for the evil. He died 
at Gorgie, near Edinburgh, Augrrst 9, 1847. His 
principal works are: Observations on Mental De- 
rangement (1831), Princqilcs of Physiology (1834; 
loth ed. 1860), The Physiology of Digestion (1836; 
10th cd. I860), and The Management of Infancy 
(1840 ; 10th ed. 1870). See his Life bj' Iris brother, 
George Combe ( 1850). 

Combe, George, phrenologist and nroral philo- 
sopher, the son of a bi-ewer, was born October 21, 
1788, irr Edinburgh. He becanre a 'Writer to the 
Signet in 1812, and corrtinued to practise until 
1837, when he resolved to devote himself to 
poirularising his \iews on phrenology arrd educa- 
tion. As early' as 1816, he had made the ac- 
quaintarree of Sprrrzheim, and become a coirr’eit 
to his sy'stenr of phrenology. The result was bis 
Essays on Phrenology (1819), and his Elements of 
Phrenology (\Z‘2A), which re.ached a ninth edition 
in 1862. Brrt his most important irroduction is 
I'hc Constitution of Man (1828; 9th ed. 1879), in 
which he endeavours to demonstrate the essential 
harmony' of the nature of man with the srrrrourrd- 
ing world, and the necessity' of studying the 
laws of nature. Combe’s doctrines were violently' 
opposed, being considered by many' as irriniical 
to revealed religion. He nrtnibered amongst his 
friends Cobden, Robert Chambers, and Miss 
Evans (George Eliot). Combe contributed largely' 
to the Phrenological Journal (20 vols. 1824747) 
and to Chambers’s Jonrned and the Scotsman. He 
travelled and lectrrred in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and Anrerica, and published Notes on 
the United Slates (1841). He died 14th August 
1858. Conrbe m.anied, in 183.3, Cecilia (1794- 
1868), daughter of the celebrated birs Siddorrs. 
Besides the works rrrentiorred, he wrote Lectures 
on Popular Education (1833), Moral Philosophy 
(1840), Principles of Ci-iminal Legislation (1854), 
Phrenology applied to Painting and Sculpture 
(1855), 'I'hc Currency Question (1855), The Ecla- 
tion. between Science and Religion (1857). His 
writings roused popular interest in the science of 
healthy living, but the phrenological works are 
obsolete. Combe’s ide.os on popular education were 
put into experimental .shape in a .secular school 
which he founded in Edinburgh in 1S4S, where 
the sciences were taught, including physiology 
and phrenology; but it wa-s too tiittcli in advarree 
of its time, and after a few years had to be aban- 
doned. All his subjects, save phrenology, are now 
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taught in everj' ■well-appointed board school. A 
physiology lectureshij) ■was founded by thc_ trustees 
of Oeorge and Andrew Combe. See the Life by G. 
Gibbon (1878) ; and Combe’s views and articles on 
Education, collected by Jolly (1879). 

Conilic, WlLLI.\M, author of Br Syntax, vvas 
bom at Bristol in 1741, and educated at Eton and 
O.xford, 'which he quitted rrithout a degree. ‘ God- 
son’ (or natni-al son) of a rich London alderman, 
■who died in 17G2, leaving him £21o0, he led for 
some yearn the life of an adventurer, now beeping 
a princely style at the fashionable watering-places, 
anon a cook at Douai, and a common soldier. The 
last forty-three vears of his life were passed mostly 
within the ‘rules’ of the Kind’s Bench debtors’ 
prison; but he died at Lambeth, 19th June 1823. 
In the Diclionari/ of National Biography (vol. xi., 
1887) Professor 'Lout enumerates eighty-six works 
by Combe, imblished between 1774 and 1824 ; of 
these, the Three Tours of Dr Syntax (1812-21) 
alone are remembered, and even they owe much 
to Rowlandson's illustrations. 

Coinlicnncrc, Viscount (Stapleton Staple- 
ton-Cotton), a British field-marshal, son of Sir 
Robert Salusbury Cotton, Bart., of Combermere 
Abbey, Cheshirei was bom in 1773 at Llewenny 
Hall,* Denbighshire. Educated at Westminster 
School, he entered the amiy in 1790, and in 1794 
was made lieutenant-colonel of a new regiment of 
light dragoons, with whom he served in India for 
several years. In 1808 he proceeded, with the rank 
of major-general, to the Peninsula; in 1809 he 
succeeded to the baronetcy; and in 1810 he was 
appointed to the command of the whole allied 
ctivalrv. He was present at the battles of Tala- 
vera, Blerena, Salam.anca, the Pyrenees, Orthez, 
and Toulouse, and was raised to* the peerage in 
1814 ns Baron Combermere; although not at 
Waterloo, he had the command of the cavalry 
of the army of occupation in France. He was 
commander of the forces in the West Indies, 

I 1817-20; coinmander-in-chief in Ireland, 1822-23; 
and commander of the forces in India, 1825-30, 
where he captured Bhartpur. Raised to the rank 
of viscount in 1827, he succeeded Wellington as 
Constable of the Tower in 1852, and was made a 
I lield-mai-sh.al in 1855. He died Febraai'j' 21, 1865. 
Sec his Correspondence (2 vols. 1860). 

,€ombiii:itiO]i. A combination to commit a 
crime is, in English law, an indictable Conspiracy 
(q.v.). A combination to commit an act which is 
injurious, immoral, or contrary to public policy, 
is in some but not in all case.s held to amoimt to 
conspiracy. Combinations of workmen to raise 
the rate of wa^es were formerly unlawful ; but the 
law was amended in this respe'et in 1825, and now 
such combinations are freely ponuitted, provided 
they ell'cct their purposes by lawful me.-ins. See 
CoNsriKACv and Ti!.\de-unio.n.s.— For Laavs or 
COMniK.\.Ti()N.s, in Chemistry, sec Atomic Thkoky, 
CiiEJiiSTny ; for Co.M BINATIONS, in IMaf hematics, 
see Pki’.mutations. 

Combing, of ivool, cotton, Ac. .See Cotton, 
WooB, Spinning. 

Coinbrcfaccm, a troiiic.al sub-order of MjTti- 
llora;, including about 240 species of trees ’:ind 
shrubs, mostly iistringent. 

Combust Ion is the term commonly applied to 
those chemical processes wliieh are a’ccomimnied 
in a inarked degice by the production of heat 
and lighC Tlic mot familiar of such processes 
arc those in Avhich oxygen of the atmosphei'C com- 
bines chemically with the constituents of wii.at are 
ordinarily sjioken of lus oombn.stibic subst.anccs, 
such as wood, coal, tat.s, oils, vkc. Chemical com- 
bination IS, as a rule, accomjianied by the evolution 


of heat and frequently of light (see Chemistiiy); 
but every case of chemical combination is not called 
combustion, because in many cases the quantity of 
heat evolved is inconsiderahle. 

When Ave speak of the combustion of, for 
instance, coal or Avood, Ave mean the chemical 
ju-ocess Avhich consists, in general terms, in the 
combination of the oxygen of the air Avith the 
carbon and hydrogen Avhich constitute the greater 
part of the combustible portion of either of these 
substances, and in the production of carbonic acid 
and AA-ater. Slany instances are knoivn to chem'i.sts 
in Avhich the oxygen required for a combustion is 
not derived directly from the atmosphere,' but from 
some oxidising (or oxygen -yielding) agent, and 
frequenth* the place of the oxygen may be alto- 
gether talien by some other element, as, for instance, 
when metals, such as antimony in powder, burn in 
chlorine. 

The combustion of every combustible substance 
is accompanied by the evolution of a miite delinite 
quantity of heat, Avhicli is im-ariabie for each 
substance, Avhether the combustion takes place 
rapidly or slowly. A piece of xdiqsplionis, fur ' 
instance, as is Avell knonm, glows in the dark. 
This is a process of A’ei'j' slow combustion, and is 
never accompanied by much i^ise of temperature. 
When moderately heated in air, a piece of phos- 
phorus bumts into flame, and the combustion is 
rapid and is accompanied by a considerable rise of 
temperature ; Avhilst if the iihosphorus be burned 
in pure oxygen, the combustion is an extremely 
brilliant spectacle, and a high temperature is 
attained. In each case the actual quantity of 
heat given out is identical for the same Avoight of 
phospiiorus, but the time occupied by the corabu.s- 
tion A-aries, and consequently the temperature at 
any given instant must also vary. 

The quantities of heat given out by the combus- 
tion of the same weights of different substances 
vary greatly. The measurement of quantities of 
heat produced by combustion and in other lyays is 
called calorimetry’ (see Heat). 

The name combustion is applied to a particular 
process in the analysis of organic compounds. See 
Anala’sis (Oeganic). See also Stontaneous 
Combustion. 

Comtjrtic Fran^^aisc. See Theatre Fran- 

CAIS. 

€omcdy. See Drajia. 

Coincniiis, John Ajios (properly Ko.men.ski), 
a distinguished educational reformer of the 17tli 
century, Avas born 28th JIarch 1592, in liloraA’ia, 
cither at Comna or at Eivnitz. His parents be- 
longed to the MoraA'ian Brethren. He studied at 
Ilcrbom (1612), and then at Heidelberg, became 

rector of the hloravian school of I’rerau (1614-16), 

and minister at Fnlnck, but lost all In'* property and 
library in 1621, Avhen tliat toAvn Av.as taken by the 
Imperialists. He became a Avanderer, mid .‘•eltlcd at 
Lissa, Poland. Here he AA’orkcd out Ids ncAV^Uicoiy 
and method of education, ■ 
and AA-as chosen bishop ■ . " ' ' ■ 

in 1632. In 1631 he ^ _ ■' 

quarum liesemtu, AA-liich AA-as translated into many 
European, and even into some orient.al languagip. 
There Is a trilingual edition, Avith Avoodcuts, in the 
AdA’oeates’ Library, Edinburgh. In this Avnrk he 
points out a metliod of learning languagi'* ncAV at 
that time, Avhich has been c,alled tiie intuitive nr 
perceptive .sy.stem, in Avhich the juipila Averc taught 
1)y a series of lessons on subjects easily undcmtooil 
or appreciable by the son.scs — .such as natnral his 
tory, tlio scicncc.s, diU'eront trades and profe-Siiom. 
&c. The Vcslihutnm, an introduction to the same, 
appeared in 1633. Comenius uFo published ajwut 
the same time the Itatio Discijuiiuc Ordtiasgue 
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Ecdcsicc in Unitatc Fratrmn Bohcmonnii (1632; 
republished 1702); and liis Pmisophia: Prodromvs 
(1639), an attempt at a complete statement of the 
circle of knowledge. In 1641 Comenius was invited to 
England by paiiiament, through the philanthropist 
Hartlieb, to assist in reformin" the system of public 
instniction ; but as the breaking out of the Civil 
War prevented the e.xecutidn of this design, he went 
to Sweden (1642), There he was patronised by 
O-xenstiern, who gave him a commission to draw up 
a plan for the organisation of schools in Sweden; 
and this he completed at Elbing, four years after- 
wards. He also put to press (1643) a treatise on 
Pansophia. He returned to his Polish home at 
Lissa in 1648, and elaborated his work there. He 
next went (1650) to Saros-Patak, Hungan% for a 
similar purpose. Here he composed his celehiuted 
Urbis Sansualium PietKS, or The Visible World 
(Nurem. 1658), the first picture-book for children, 
which has been often reprinted and imitated. 
Finally, he settled in Amsterdam, where he pub- 
lished several other works. He died at Naarden 
on the 15th November 1671. Bacon’s speculations 
appear to have stirred the imagination of Comenius 
to the conception of univeraal and sj'stematised 
learning, to which he gave the name of Pansophia 
or Encyclopedia. 

His educational and pansophic works were pub- 
lished at Amsterdam (4 vols. 1657), and dedicated 
to the city of Amsterdam in recognition of his hos- 
pitable treatment there. In education he was a 
realist ; he was also ferventlj’- evangelical, and his 
whole system was intended to lead up to know- 
ledge, virtue, and piety. Late in life a mystical 
tendency was apparent in his works. Whatever 
may be thought of his educational system, he first 
fully developed educational method, made import- 
ant reforms in the teaching of languages, and 
introduced into schools the study of Nature. See 
Laurie’s Comcnkis, his Life and ’lFo7-h ( 1881 ). 

Comes. See Count, Eael. 

Comet. The word comet is derived from the 
Greek hdnie, ‘ hair,’ a title which had its origin in 
the hairy appearance often exhibited by the haze 
or luminous vapour, the presence of which is at 
first sight the most striking characteristic of the 
celestid bodies called by this name. The general 
features of a comet are — a definite point or nucleus, 
a nebulous light surrounding the nucleus, and a 
luminous train preceding or following the nucleus. 
Anciently, when the train preceded the nucleus — 
as is the case when a comet has passed its peri- 
helion, and recedes from the sun — it was called the 
beard, being only termed the tail when seen follow- 
ing the nucleus as the sun is approached. This 
distinction has disappeared from all modern astro- 
nomical works, and the name tail is given to 
the appendage, whatever its apparent position. 
Neither the tail nor the nucleus is now considered 
an essential cometary element, but all bodies 
visible in interplanetary space, which describe 
orbits round the sun of an extremely elongated 
form, are classed as comets. There are several 
plain points of difference between comets and 
planets. The planets move all in the same 
direction, from west to east, which is astronomically 
called ‘ direct motion ; ’ bnt the movements of 
comets are often from east to west, or retrograde. 
The orbits of all the planets are confined to a zone 
of no great breadth on either side of the ecliptic ; 
but the paths of comets cut the ecliptic in every 
direction, some being even perpendicular to it. 
The orbits of all the planets are nearly circular; 
or, more properly speaking, are ellipses of very 
small eccentricity. The orbits of comets, on the 
other hand, present every varietj- of eccentricity, 
some of them being ellipses or elongated closed 


orbits of various degrees of elongation ; othere, 
hyperbolas ; while the majority have a form of 
orbit not differing sensibly from the parabola, 
which is the limiting form of curve to whicli both 
the ellipse and hypeimola approximate under given 
conditions. 

Let be the iioint of perihelion passage of a 
comet, and let the direction of its motion be in the 
direction indicated by the arrow. There is a 
certain velocity of motion at this point whicli 
would give the orbit the form of a parabola, pa\ 
the direction of motion always tending to parallel- 
i.sm with the straight line through ^S. Any 



velocit}’ less than this ivould cause it to describe a 
closed cmve, pa-a-, any greater velocity would 
cause it to describe the hyperbola, pa?, in which 
case it would approximate* to the direction of the 
straight line, CD, and would never return. This 
would be the case if there were no disturbing force 
to interfere with the sun’s attraction ; and con- 
versely, comets approaching the sun along the 
various paths above described would pass the 
perihelion with the various velocities above indi- 
cated. Any attraction, however, of an extraneous 
body interfering with the attraction of the sun 
miglit change the orbit from the ellipse to the 
hyperbola, and vice versd, or from the parabola to 
either. As, however, there is only one parabola 
corresponding to infinite sets of ellipses and hyper- 
bolas, an interfering cause is not likely to change 
the orbit from an ellipse or hyperbola to the para- 
bolic form. 

There are twenty hnoien periodical comets, eleven 
of which have been observed at more than one 
perihelion passage. These latter have periods in 
years as follows: Encke’s, 3 '3; Winneclie’s, 5'G ; 
"Brorsen’s, 5’5; Tempel’s I, 6; D’Arrest’s, 6'4; 
Biela’s, 6’6 ; Faye’s, 7’4,- Tuttle’s, 13’8 ; Halley’s, 
76; Tempel’s II, 5’2; Swift’s, 5'5. 

The orbits of forty-three comets appear to be 
ellipses. These are yjroiuWi/ periodical. The paths 
of about two hundred cannot he distinguished from 
parabolas. These are possibly periodical, as the 
ellipse, when very eccentric, cannot near perihelion 
be distinguished from a parabola. Only six or 
seven have orbits possibly hyperbolic. 

Elliptic comets in a large majority move directly 
— i.e. from west to east. Parabolic comets usually 
move in the contrary direction. But, on the whole, 
there is no general tendency in these bodies to 
move either way. Periodic comets have orbits but 
little inclined to the ecliptic ; but, on the whole, 
cometaiy orbits show a tendency to gather round 
a plane 'inclined 50’ to the ecliptic. The perihelia 
gather about two opposite regions, in longitude 
60’ to 120’, and 240’ to 300’. The nodas of the 
orbits gather also about two regions, not, however, 
directly opposite. 

The disco verj’ that comets are celestial bodies, 
extraneous to our atmosphere, i.s duo to Tycho 
Brahe, who measured the parallax of the comet 
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of lo57. Newton succeeded in demonstrating that 
they are guided in tlieir movements bj- the same 
principle which controls the planets in their orbits; 
and Halley was the first, by determining the para- 
bolic elements of a number of comets from the 
recorded observations, to identify the comet of 
1CS2 with one which had been observed in 1607 
and tlie observations recorded by Kepler find 
Longomontanus, and also inth a comet obseiwed in 
1531 by Apian, at Ingoldstadt, and thus confidently 
to predict the return at the end of 1758 or beginning 
of 1759, of a comet which would have the same 
parabolic elements. These parabolic elements are 
elements of a parabola nearly coincident witli the 
elongated elliptic orbit of tlie comet. They are : 
( 1 ) Tlie inclination. ( 2 ) The longitude of tlie node. 
These two determine the plane of the orbit. (3) 
The longitude of the perihelion, or point of nearest 
approach to the sun. (4) The perihelion distance, 
or nearness of approach to the sun. (5) The time 
of perihelion pas.sage. (6) The direction of motion, 
whether direct or retrograde. 

To determine these parabolic elements, three 
obsen’ations of the comet are suflicient ; and by a 
table of such elements deduced from the recorded 
observations, it is possible at once to ascertain 
whether any newly observed comet is identical with 
any that have been previously observed. To pre- 
dict, however, with accuracy tlie time of the return 
of <a comet, a much more elaborate calculation 
must be made of the orbit, taking into account the 
perturbations of the planets to whose influence it is 
subject. This difficult problem was solved, in the 
case of Halley’s comet, by the joint work of 
Laland, iMadame Lepante, and Clairaut, who 
announced, in November 1758, just as astronomers 
began to look out for the return of the comet, that 
it would take 018 days more to return to the peri- 
helion than on the preceding revolution. The 
perihelion passage was fixed about the middle of 
April 1759 ; but Clairaut distinctly forewarned the 
world that, being pressed for time, he had neglected 
small value.s, which collectively might amount to 
about a month in the seventy-six yeais. The 
comet passed the perihelion on the 'l2th March 
1759, exactly a month before the time announced, 
but within the assigned limits of divergence from 
that date. The elements of its orbit proclaimed it 
to be the comet of the former periods by their 
similarity. For the next perilielion passage, the 
diflerent calculations executed by M!M. Damoiseau, 
Rosenberger, Lehmann, and De Pontccoulant, fixed 
re.spectively the 4th, the 26th, the 11th, and the 
13tli November 1835. Subsequently, observations 
indic.atod the 16th — that is to say, a deriation of 
only three days from what turned out the most 
accurate calculation, and a deviation of twelve 
days from the most remote. AVe have adverted 
to the perihelion passages of this comet in 1531, 
1607, 1682, 1759, and 1835. It is also now identi- 
fied with a comet observed in 1456, and one in 1378, 
recorded by Chinese observations. There are no 
sufficiently reliable European observations previous 
to 1456, but it is conjectured by Arago tiiat this 
comet is the .same with the comet of 1305 ; that of 
1230 ; a comet mentioned in 1006 by Hali Ben 
Rodoan ; that of 885 ; finally, a comet seen in the 
year .52 before our era. 

This account of Halley’s comet has been given at 
length to illustrate the principles on which the 
calculations are made. A simple method, due to 
Olbers, enables the elements of cometary orbits 
to bo calculated in a comparatively short tune, and 
almost all comets discovered have' now their paths 
roughly detennined soon after they become visible. 

1 here are two other jieriodical comets of peculiar 
interest : { 1 ) That of Enckc, with a short periorl 
of 1204 days. lt,s orbit docs not extend so far a.s 


the orbit of Jupiter, and a slight acceleration in its 
periodic times of return was regarded until lately 
as suggesting the possibility of the space, withi'n 
our solar system at least, being oceupied by a 
resisting medium, though of e.xtreme rarity. '(2) 
That of Biela or Gambart, having a period of six- 
years and three-quarters. During the visit of this 
comet in 1846, it was seen firat at New Haven, 
U.S., by Jlessrs Heixick and Bradley, on December 
29, 1845, in the act of sepai-ating into two distinct 
comets, which kept moving side by side till they 
disappeared. On the return of the comet in the 
autumn of 1852, the distance between the two 
nuclei had much increased. Since then, although 
repeatedly due, it has not again been seen. 

The celebrated comet of 1680, which furnished 
Newton with the occasion for proving that comets 
revolve around the sun in conic sections, and that, 
consequently, they are retained in their orbits by 
the same force as that which regulates the move- 
ments of the planets, appears to have been about 
the most remarkable for brilliancy of any of which 
we have authentic accounts. Tliis comet is .su])- 
posed to be identical with the one that appeared 
about the time 
of Caesar’s death 
(44 B.C.), with 
that which was 
seen in the reign 
of Justinian in 
the year 531, and 
with another in 
the year 1106, in 
the reign of 
Henry II., the 
period of revolu- 
tion, according 
to the orbit cal- 
culated for it by 
Winston, being 
about 575 yeai-s. 

There is, how- 
ever, some doubt 
among astrono- 
mers as to the 
real foi-m of its 
orbit, the one 
a-ssigned to it 
by Encke giving 
it a period 
of 8813 yeais. 

This comet ap- 
proached nearer 
to the sun than 
any knoum, ex- 
cept that of 1843. 

The comet of 1680 
approached the 
sun within the 103d of the semi-diameter of tlie 
earth’s orbit. The annexed diagram .show.s a part 
of its path ; the same diagram shows the direction 
of the tail. , , 

In the first half of the 19th century, the coinetH 
chiefly notable are those of 1811 and 1843. The 
former was a most brilliant object for many weeks 
in the northern heavens. It is periodic, though 
travelling at aphelion to the enonnous distance 
from the sun of 40,121,000,000 milc.s. The j*!**?^ 
was also remarkable for its brilliance, but chicllv 
for its verj' near approach to the sun, pas.smg f-o 
near that ' a trifling change in its direction <>i 
approach would have caused a collision. >ot 
more than 32,000 miles separated their surface-' 
when nearest. Its tail also was enormous, reach- 
ing in length 200,000,000 miles. Since 1850 
brilliant comets arc recorded: Donati.s in 18)h< 
and the groat comet of 1861, through the tail o 
which our earth passed on June 30th of that year. 
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with scarcely a sign observable of the passage; 
also Coggia’s comet in 1874, remarkable for tlie 
series of envelopes of luminous matter ■which 
seemed to combine to fonn its tail. The gi-eat 
comet of 1880 astonished astronomers. by follow- 
ing the same track as that of 1843, almost grazing 
the -sun. That of 1881 iii followed the track of 
that of 1807, for a return of which it was at lii-st 
mistaken. These two e.xamples demonstrated that 
in some cases several comets travel on 
the same orbit, at great distances, 
however, from one another. The 
comet 1881 iii was the first siiccess- 
fully photographed, Janssen obtaining 
a picture including 2^°, and Dr Henry 
Draper of New York one including 
10°, of its tail. Dr Huggins and Dr 
Draper were also both successful in 
photographing its spectrum, with re-. 
sults confirming what eye observations 
already had revealed. Dr Schiiberle 
at Ann Aibor, Michigan, discovered 
another bright comet, the fourth for 
the year 1881, which for a time accom- 
panied 1881 iii, both being in the 
northern heavens together. At Dud- 
- ley Observatory, U.S., a comparatively 
small comet was discovered soon after 
by Mr Wells, remarkable as the first 
in whose spectrum the sodium line 
was seen. In 1882 the surprise of 1880 wm 
repeated. Another bright comet appeared in 
September, following the tracks of the 1843 and 
1880 comets, makin" the third in an orbital pro- 
cession in space. It was seen in New Zealand 
on September 3, at tlie Cape of Good Hope 
on September 8, and at Rio de Janeiro on the 
11th. Mr Common at London had been seeking 
for a short time to catch a bright comet near the 
sun in the daytime. Independently, on 
September 17, he discovered tliis one, close 
to and rapidly nearing the sun. Clouds 
prevented him from seeing the passage, 
but it was observed at the Cape of Good 
Hope by Messrs Finlay and Elkin, who 
were watching at the time. Passing in 
, front of the sun, it disappeared from view, 
overpowered by the solar brilliance, to 
reappear shortly passing ofF the other edge 
of the disc. All next day_ it was clearly 
seen, only surpassed in brilliancy by the 
sun itself. Though it had passed so close 
to the sun, it experienced no retardation 
of speed, proving that very near the solar 
surface there can be no resisting medium 
of density to affect such a body. It was followed 
with the telescope to a distance from the earth 
of 470,000,000 miles. This long observation en- 
abled its period to be well ascertained as about 
700 years. It exhibited in a marked degi-ee a ten- 
dency to disruption. ‘ Space appeared,’ says Miss 
Clerke, ‘ to be strewn with the filmy debris of this 
extraordinary body all along the track of its retreat 
from the sun.’ Its tails corresponded to types 1 
and 2 (see post), and there was a vast outburet of 
luminous matter in October towards the sun, having 
a diameter of 4,000,000 miles. Its spectnim showed 
the sodium line in addition to the usu.al comctarj’ 
bands. The year 1883 was banen in cometary 
results; 1884 saw three new comets discovered 
respectively in Tennessee, Australia, and Europe by 
Barnard, Ross, and Wolf. In 1885, on the 27th 
November, there was a grand display of the meteors 
into which Biela’s comet is now geneially considered 
to have broken up ; 50 to 60 a minute being 
recorded. Brooks, of Phelps, New York, discovered 
a comet on August 31 in that year. But in the 
next year (1886), within two months, three comets 


rewarded this diligent observer, a record equalled in 
1887 by Barnard, of N.ashville, Tennessee. In 1888 
comets were discovered by Sawerthal on Febniaiy 
18, and by Brooks, New York, on August 7. The 
returns of Encke’s comet and of Faj'e’s comet also 
mark that year. Some important results have flowed 
from those recent appearances, which find their 
place in the following summary of the most reliable 
explanation of cometary nature and beliaviour. 




V ; 


Comet of 1811. 

The quantity of matter in even the largest comet 
is known to be very small, or so of tliat of the 
earth in a calculated instance, much less probably 
in many others. The nucleus, in wliich most of 
this is contained, is generally admitted to be a more 
or less close congeries of meteoric fi’agments. This 
is shown by the smallness of its mass as compared 
with its size, its spectram, and the_ fact that coniets 
and meteors follow one another in similar orbits. 



Donati’s Comet, 1858. 

Biela’s lost comet is now probably scattered into tlie 
meteor stream which pursues its track (see ante). 
The clo.se agreement of cometarj* and meteoric or- 
bits may appear from the fact that Tempel’s comet 
(1866) has .a period of 33‘28 yeare, and the three 
groups of November meteors, following the same 
line, periods respectively of 32‘25, 33'3I, and 33'n 
ye.'ii's. Also just as these groups follow one another 
in procession round the sun, so do the comets above 
mentioned of 1843, 1880, and 1882. Other systems 
of mingled comets and meteors are also known, and 
the spectroscopic researches of Lockver may be said 
to have demonstrated that the peculiar .spectrum of 
comets can be produced from meteors. Carbon, 
hydrogen, and sodium have been shown to enter 
into the composition of cometary nuclei. A banded 
spectnim of a hydrocarbon is the usual type, the 
sodium line only showing when the nucleus ls close 
to the sun, and sweeping rapidly past it in a st.ate 
of great disturbance. Usu.ally as the nucleus nears 
the sun, it appears disturbed ; then jets or mas.ses of 
luminous material, gas or fine dust, are thrown up. 
Some repulsive force appears to seize these and 
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sweep them out into space with enormous mpiility, 
jii oducing the splendid phenomena of the tail. The 
researclies of Olliers, Be-ssel, Norton of Yale College, 
U.S., C. F. Pope, Zollner, .and especiallj' Professor 
Bredichin, late of Moscow Observatory, have gone 
far to establish the existence of this force, and 
to identify it with electric repulsion. _ Professor 
Bredichin' has divided comets’ tails into three 
classes, those of hydrogen, of hydrocarbons, and of 
iron, due respectively to a repellent force (1) of 12 
times solar gi-avity, (2) equal to it, and (3) ^ of it. 
The first material and force give straight, the second 
slightly curved, and the third strongly curved tails. 
The comet, 1886 f, showed three tails, one coitc- 
sponding to each of these types. Observation and' 
calculation have verified these conclusions as to the 
forces, and forms of tails, but not yet as to the 
electric nature of the forces. The light of comets is 
niainlj’ due to electric discharges; a part, however, 
is reflected solar light, and a part perhaps due to 
incande.«cence. The tenuity of comets’ tails is in- 
conceivable to ns, stai-s, which the slightest fog 
would conceal, shining clearly tluough a thickness 
of millions of miles of their material. , Hence, 
although so great a display is caused by the matter 
swept away from the comet at perihelion, it loses 
but little in apparent bulk, though in the course of 
centuries the loss is abundantly perceptible. Some 
comets. Professor Kirkwood suggests, are probably 
asteroids, thrown out of their proper track by the 
disturbing force of Jupiter. 

Comets have been alternately regarded with terror 
and with welcome in the popular mind. The 
appearance of Halley’s comet in 1430, just as tire 
Turks had become master's of Constantinople, and 
threatened an advance into Europe, was regarded 
by Christendom with a superstitious dread, and to 
the Ave Maria was added the prayer : ‘ Lord save 
us from the devil, the Turk, and the comet.’ At 
Constantinople the occurrence of a lunar eclipse at 
the same time increased the portentousness of the 
event. The discoveries of science of the magnitude 
of the space_ filled by their bodies, and their pro- 
digious velocitj’, together with the confessed impos- 
sibilitj' of alw.ays predicting their approach, pro- 
duced fear's of another kind, which have sometimes 
been, especially in France, '■ ’’ • cr- 
ated in the public mind. i ' of 

such alarms, from the ext _ . .of 

collision with the nucleus, the innocuousness of a 
contact with the extremely attenuated surrounding 
matter, and, possibly, to* the gr eater part of the 
world, of a collision with the nucleus itself, will he 
•sulficientl.y evident from what has been said above. 
It is certain that already, on many occasions, some 
of the attenuated vapour in the tail of cornets must 
have come within the earth’s atti-aetion, and been 
absorbed in its atmosphere. Whether the cllect is 
deleterious or s.alubnons, or whether it has any 
nercciitiblc influence at all, is only matter of specu- 
lation. The salubrit.v of cometary influence is now 
a popular idea ; and the ^intagcs of 1811 and 1838 
were favourable .seasons, whose inoduce has been 
advertLsed as the comet wines. It is scar-cel.v wortli 
while, however, to follow further sjiecrrlation on 
these srrbjeyts, and it has been considered prefer- 
able to confine tliis article chiefly to the description 
of the general cliaracteristic.s of comets, and the 
facts respecting them aflbrdcd by science. 

Conifrcy [St/mpJiJ/inm), a common pahearctic 
genus of Boraginaccrc, .somewhat coarse perennial 
herbs, althougli occasionally to bo seen in llowcr- 
borders. S. ojfieinalc (blue) and S. tuherosum 
(.yellow) are frequent in shad.v and moist places. 
.V. nJTtciiinlc wa-s formerly much estoemed a-s a 
vnlnerarj’. Its young le.avas and ifs blanched 
slionts are still ooe.'usionall.v used as boiled vege- 
tables. The Brickl.v Comfre.v (.5. af-jicrriimim). 


a native of Siberia, 0-10 feet in height, has been 
recommended for feeding cattle. The stamens 
are covered in this genus by five awl-shaped 
processes pushed in from the outside of the corolla, 
and meeting so as to form a false bottom 
impassable to ants, flies, and other small lioncy- 
thieves, but which can be thrust aside by the 



humble-bees which alone fertilise the flower. 
Many bees, however (especially B. ierrestris and 
one dr two others), prefer to bite a hole in the side 
of the corolla below this cover, and the flowers may 
thus be seen to be visited both in the legitimate 
and illegitimate way. See Floweps (Fkrtimsa- 
TIOK OK). 

CoininCS, a town on the bordeis of Belgium 
and France, 15 miles SW. of Courtrai by rail, 
divided by the Lys into two parts, of which that on 
the left (pop. 4381) belongs to Belgium ; the other, 
on the right (pop. 0355), to l^rance. The town has 
some manufactures, and was the seat of the family 
of Comines. 

€omincs, PniuprE de, Sicur d’Argenton, a 
French statesman and historian, who was born 
.about 1445 — at Renescurc, in the neighbour- 
hood of Hazebrouck. His ancestors had been 
citizens of Ghent. He joined the court of Bur- 
gundy, and was sent by Charles the Bold on 
im])ortant missions to France, England, and Siiain. 
In 1472 he forsook Charles and entered the service 
of Louis XI. of France. Ho was rewarded with 
the rich fief of Talmont, and hccamc one of Louis’s 
most trusted advisers. On the accession of Charles 
YIII. he was deprived of Talmont, and cast into 
prison for having incurred the disjilea.sure of the 
regent, Anne of Bcaujeu. lie accompanied 
Charles YIII. on his- Italian expedition, WiX-s pie-'- 
ent at the battle of Fornovo, and had an inter- 
view with Machiavclli in Florence.^ Ho held 
.snndrv places and pensions under Louis XII., and 
died in 1511. His Memoircs consist of f-even 
books, .six of which de.il with the roigri of Louis 
XL, while the .seventh treats of Charles YIII. s 
w.ars in Italy, 'riiey are the earlie.st example in 
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French literature of the histoi'y as distinguished 
from tlie chronicle. Unlike the chroniclers, 
Coniines cares little for the mere spectacle of 
courtly and military life. His sympathies are 
with the king against the nobles ; his interest is 
centred in statecraft ; he takes a keen delight in 
seeing the game of politics rvell played. His 
reflections on men and affairs are always dispas- 
sionate, and often pregnant and acute, A number 
of his Lcttres ct Negotiations have been preserved 
and published (2 vols. Brussels, 1867-68). The 
•best edition of the Memoires is that edited by' 
Chantelauze (Paris, 1881). 

Comi'so, a town of Sicily, 37 miles WSAV. of 
Syracuse, with manufactures of soap and potteiy'. 
Cotton is largely grown here. Pop. ( 1881 ) 19,333. 

Coinitia were the legal or constitutional meet- 
ings of the Koman people, convened by' a magistrate, 
usually for the purpose of putting a question to the 
vote. According to the constitution of the several 
gatherings, they' were coinitia curiata, coniitia cen- 
turiata, or coinitia tribnta respectively. See HOME. 

Comity of Nations — more frequently men- 
tioned by' its Latin equivalent, comitas gcniivm — 
is the international courtesy' by which eftect is 
given to the laws of one state within the tenitory 
and against the citizens of another state. ‘ In the 
silence of any positive rule,’ says Story, ‘ affirming, 
or denying, or restraining the operation of foreign 
laws, courts of justice presume the tacit adoption 
of them by their own government, unless they are 
repugnant to its policy or prejudicial to its interests.’ 
See Story’s Conflict of Laws ; and International 
Law. 

Comma, in the mathematical study of sound, 
is a small interval, generally corresponding to the 
vibration-ratio 81 : 80, which occurs between the 
true pitches of two notes, whicli on the jriano, 
oi'gan, and other tempered instruments, are repre- 
sented by one only. See Temperament. 

Commandant is the officer, of whatever rank, 
in command of a fortress or military post of any 
kind — e.g. a station on the lines of communication 
of an army'. The title is also given to an officer 
commanding a larger body' of troops than is proper 
to his rank, as captain-commandant, lieutenant- 
commandant, &c., and to the senior lieutenant- 
colonel of a volunteer battalion in the British 
army', where there are two or more on its establish- 
ment. There are also commandants to most mili- 
tary schools. 

Commander, in the British navy, is an oflicer 
ne.xt under a captain in rank, and serves either as 
second in command in a large ship, or in independ- 
ent command of a smaller vessm. In matters of 
etiquette, he ranks with a lieutenant-colonel in the 
army', but junior of that rank ; and he bears the 
title of captain by' courtesy'. There were, in 18SS, 
160 commanders employed, with pay of T1 per day ; 
while there were 69 on half-pay, but eligible for 
re-employment, and 317 on retired pay' ; but the 
whole list of those employed, or eligible for em- 
ploy'nient, is to be raised to 270, Ketiremcnt is 
optional at the age of forty-five ; and compulsory 
I at fifty, or after five years without employment. 
In the United States na^y, commanders liave a 
rank next below that of captain, and next above 
that of a lieutenant-commander, and rank with 
lieutenant-colonels in the army. 

Coinmaiidcr-in-cliicf is the highest staff 
appointment in the British .army. .A.fter the death 
of the Duke of Wellington in 1852, this title, which 
liad been borne by' him for many years, was allowed 
to lapse, and the administration of the army' was 
placed under a general on the staff who was styled 
the general (or field-marshal, if of that rank) com- 


manding in chief. Ficld-mai-shal H. B. H, the Duke 
of Cambridge was selected for this office, and in 
1887 was created comniander-in-chiof by patent in 
recognition of his fifty' yearn’ service in the army, 
thus_ reviving the former title, without, however, 
making any' change in his duties. 

Since 1855 the commander-in-chief has been 
strictly subordinate to the Secretary' of State for 
War. His office, technically called the Horse 
Guards, is the military' department of the War 
Office (q.v.). At its head is the adjutant-general, 
and its several branches are presided over by the 
quartermaster-general, the military secretary, the 
inspector-general of fortifications, the directors of 
artillerv, of military’ intelligence, of the army 
medical department, and of military education, 
the chaplain-general, and the principal veterinary' 
surgeon. All promotions and military appoint- 
ments are recommended by' the commander-in-chief, 
those of great importance being supervised by the 
war minister, and, if necessary', discussed by the 
cabinet. He is responsible for recraiting opera- 
tions, the technical education of officers and men, 
and every'thing connected with the efficiency, dis- 
tribution, and mobilisation of the troops, together 
with the constniction and armament of fortifica- 
tions. He exercises an inspectional control over 
the men who are under the immediate command 
of the general officers commanding' the various 
districts. 

There is also a local comniander-in-chief in India, 
under whom all the forces there are placed, and in 
many of the colonies the governor bears this title. 
It would also be given to the officer in command of 
any large army engaged in active operations. The 
powers of these officers extend only’ to those trooiis 
that may’ be placed under them bv orders from the 
commander-in-chief at the Horse Ouards. 

A naval commander-in-chief is the chief admiral 
at any' port or station. In the United States the 
prcsic\ent is cx officio the commander-in-chief of the 
army and nai’y. 

Coiuiaantlcry'ft^'c district under a commander, 
specially’ used in connection yvith the Templars 
(q.v.), the Hospitallers (q.v.), and other religious 
ordem. 

Uoinmniidite, Societe en, or Partnership 
in, an expression used for at least two centuries 
in France, to express a partnerehip in which one may 
advance capital without taking part in the manage- 
ment of, or incurring further lialiility' in connection 
with the business. The term ‘ sleeping partner ’ 
used in this coimtry would nearly' express the same 
idea, were it not for the attendant unlimited liabil- 
ity. The phrase is derived from the old meaning in 
the commercial nomenclature of France of the word 
commande, which was applied to the authority 
given to one person to transact business for another. 
The working partner had o. commande from him vlio 
merely advanced capital. The term has acquired 
importance in political economy, because the law of 
France e.xempt.s the sleeping partners from rcsjion- 
sibility beyond the amount they’ agree to bo re- 
sponsible for. On the other hand, by the law of the 
United Kingdom, eveiy’ member of a partnership is 
liable for all its debts ; limitation of liability being 
only obtainable by- incorporation under the Com- 
panies Acts. Hence, in the discussions about tlie 
question, whether it would be pnidont to relax this 
law, and permit persons to invest money in trading 
companies without undergoing this respon-sibility, 
such comi>anies were called ‘ partnerships in com- 
mandite.’ Proposals have from time to time been 
made in Brit.ain to establish a sy.stcni of limited 
partnerships indcpendentlv of the Companies Act.s. 
The Act 28 and 29 Vict.’chap. 86, 5th July 1805, 
permits loans to trading firms in consideration of a 
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sliare of the iirolits, without involvni" jiartnereliip 
liability. The contract must he in writing, anti the 
lender ranks in a bankmptcy after other creditore, 

Coinuiclyna'cctp, an order of petaloid niono- 
cotvledons, all herhaceous, chielly neotropical, of 
which a few species are cultivated in herhaceous 
bordei-s on account of the beauty of their flowers, 
notably spidenvort, or Tradcscantia ( Virginica, and 
other specle.s), Commdyna calcsits, &c. Othei-s 
are grown in hothouses, notably the peculiar 
Cochliostcniiiia. 

Coiiimemoratiojl, or ENC.i 2 Xl.t, the great 
festival of tlie O.vford academic year, usually takes 
lace on tlie tliird Wednesday after Trinity Sunday, 
t is of very aneient date, public exercises and 
recitations having been held from time ininieniorial j 
in honour of the Act, or period_ when Mastere 
of Arts and Doctore complete their degrees. The j 
proceedings con.sist of a Latin oration in honour of 
foundei-s and benefactore ; the presentation of the 
honorarj' degi'ee of D.C.L. to strangers eminent in 
science," politics, &c. ; and the recitation of the 
Newdigate or English prize poem, the Latin prize 
poem, and the Latin anil English prize essays. The 
more strictly academic and solemn portion of the 
proceedings "was frequently wont to receive .scanty 
attention ft-om a great part of the audience ; and the 
noisy liumoui’s of the gallery have often encroached 
on the stately periods of the public mator. In 
1876 the undergraduates were removed from the 
.special gallery they had hitherto occupied, and 
distributed amongst the general audience, which 
includes ladie.s and sti-angere as well as niembei's 
of the univemity. ‘Commencement’ is tlie cor- 
responding festival at Cambridge, where, however, 
it is of less general observance. 

Comincndain. an ancient manner of holding 
ecclesiastical benefices. When a living fell vacant 
by the preferment of its holder, it was commended 
b'y the crown to the care of a clerk, usually a 
bishop in one of the poorer .sees, to hold till a 
proper pastor wa.s provided for it. Such a living 
was called an cccksia conmendaia, and was said 
to he held tn commendam. A connnendam in 
ecclesiastical law ma 5 * he defined as the power of 
receiving and retaining a benefice contraiy to 
positive law, by supreme authority. Holdings in 
commendam were abolished in IS.SG. — Commex- 
DxVTOKS, in Scotland, in Roman Catholic times, 
were stewards appointed to levy the fruits of a 
benefice during a vac.ancy. They were mere tnis- 
tees ; hut gradually the pope assumed the power 
of appointing comniendatoi-s for life, without any 
obligation to account. This abuse led in 1466 to a 
rohibition of all commendanis except those granted 
y bishops for six months and under. See Abbot. 

Coinineiisallsin ( literally, ‘ at the same table’ ), 
the intimate, but never parasitic association of two 
ditVerent kinds of organisms, for the benefit of one, 
or vciy often of both. Of such advantageous 
partnersliips there are so many dilferent forms and 
ilogrees, that no precise definition of the term 
c.an he given. { 1 ) Every one who has looked at 
shore animals must have observed how often 
mollusc shells, for inst.nncc, arc covered witli 
sponges, hydroids, worm-tubes, acorn -.shells, and 
the like. Ihit this 1= a purely external association, 
.and depends simply on the" fact that the shells 
afford convenient anchorage for tlio free-swimming 
embryos. In many cases no great advantage can 
accnie on eitlior side. Tfie habit is comparable 
to tliat of vegetable cpipbytes upon trcc.s. This 
grade might he spoken of as mainly external and 
nnadvant.agcous association. (0) In other cases, 
however, the association, though proh.ably acci- 
dental, brings its rewanl. Wlien one s"ca-mat 
(Polyzoa) grows entangled with another of greater 


vigour, or when diflerent kinds of polyps are 
similarly associated, and that is often, there'may he 
distinct advantage to the weaker foiin, since with- 
out hecoming a iiarasite it enjoys the privileges 
of a messmate. Or the advantage may take 
another form, when the associate is carried about 
by its hearer. Thus, Girripedes are common upon 
whales, and have evidently an advantage both 
in security anil continual "freshness of feeding- 
ground over those which adhere to fixed objects. 
’This grade miglit he distinguished as that of fixed 
external associates with tlie advantage on one 
side. (3) It is, however, evident that if a crab he 
covered with acom-shells, or polyps, or sponges, 
there is no longer a one-sided, hnt a nratnal .advnn- 
I tage. It is well for the sedoiitaiy growth to he 
I canied about continually to new pastures ; hut 
it is well also for the crab to he masked. Covered 
nith a rich growth, either vegetable or animal, 
the crabs must appear all innocence, and like 
waiking-wootls of Birnam, can steal unnoticed upon 
tiieir victims. A gasteropod may he similarly 
masked by polyps, and doubtless gives and reaps 
similar advantages. This grade may he described 
as that of fixed associates with mutual advantage, 
to this extent, at least, that the weaker animals 
are borne about, and the hearere are masked. (4) 
But a higher stage of fixed association is some- 
times exhibited, that, namely, where the partner- 
ship is deliberate, where the ma-skeil bearer is 
not passively benefited, but is an active acconiplico. 
Probably tlie most striking case of such deliberate 
partneiship is that refeiTetl to (and illustrated) 
under the article Anemoxe — viz. the liabit which 
some hermit crabs have of hearing about sea- 
anemones on tlie mollusc shell which they inhahit, 
or even upon their claws. It would ajipear that in 
some cases the crustacean deliberately chooses its 
ally, induces it to fix itself on the shell or claw, 
and takes care not to leave it behind at the epoelis 
of shell-changing. IVhen deprived of_ its com- 
mensal, the crab is said to he restlessly ill at case 
until another of the same species is forthcommg. 
Off some jiarts of the Britisii coast, the lieautifiil 
sea-aneiiioiie {Adamsia xinYHata) is found envelnj)- 
ing the iiiollnsc lionie of a lieniiit crab {Enpagunts 
pridcatixii). The use of the sea-anemone as a 
mask, and also as equivalent to a stinging organ, 
is obvious enough, while the hermit crab returns 
the henefit by carrying about tlio .sea-anemone 
and giving it a share of the spoil. This giudc may 
therefore he described as deliberate )mitnersliip 
with mutual advantage. 

So far only fixed commensals have been .spoken 
of, hnt organisms may he constantly a.ssocintcd 
without being attaelied. Soiiietiiiics diflerent 
organisms, both jilant and animal, are found in 
almost constant a-S'^ociatio'n without any obvious 
connection obtaining between them. In many 
ca-ses this conipanionsliip may he .siiiiidy due to 
• tlie fact that similar eiiviroiiinental conditions suit 
both. Small fishes are somctime.s found as free 
commensals within sea-anemones; the Rernom 
(q.v.) attaches itself temporarily to sharks ami 
otfier fishes; the little crabs (Pinnotheres, ivc.) 
found living freely inside various bivalves are proh- 
ahly tntc iiie.csinatos, and similar hnhitiial I'nrtncr- 
ship is verj- coiiiiiion among cmstaccnns; a brittle- 
star is known to live as a free mcs.«inalo on a 
critioid ; many worm-types are found ip con.‘-tniit 
though free associations with otlier animals ; and 
the same habit is exhihitoil by some Ciclentoratcs 
and Protozoa Many of the insects whicli frequent 
plants are in strict sense comnicnsals, feeding not 
on their hosts, hnt on other visitors, &c. In some 
(gise.s they form an actiinl hodygiianl. _ - i i 

Comincris.ali.sm must, of course, Ik: disfinguisheil 
from Parasitism (q.v.), whether external or internal, 
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for in parasitism the one organism more or less 
<lirectly preys upon tlie other. Yet it is evident 
tliat a commensal may 'readily degenerate into a 
parasite. Commensalism must also be distin- 
guished from that most intimate kind of partner- 
ship known as Symbiosis (q.v.), and illustrated 
by the union of algoid and fungoid organisms to 
form a liclien, or by the occun'ence of algm as con- 
stant internal associates of Eadiolarians, some 
Coolenterates, and some worm-types. 

As part of the animate environment, commensals 
have influenced one another in very direct ways. 
See ENViROXJtENT ; P. J. van Beneden’s Animal 
Parasites and 31essmates (1876); and Semper’s 
Animal Life ( 1881 ). 

Coillinensiirablc. Two quantities or numbers 
are said to be commensurable which are of the same 
kind, and each of which contains a third quantity 
or number a certain number of times without 
remainder ; or when both can be measured e.vactly 
by the same unit, however small. 

Commentrey, a town in the French depart- 
ment of Allier, 211 miles S. of Paris by rail, is close 
to a great coal-field, and owes its rise to coal and 
iron works. ' Pop. (1886) 9233. 

Commerce, Chaiibek of. See Chajiber of 
Commerce. 

Commercial Law. See Mercantile Law. 

Commercial Travellers. A commercial 
traveller (‘ C.T.’) is a pei'son whose occupation is 
to transact business as the accredited travelling 
representative of a trading house to other trading 
houses. A further qualification is insisted upon by 
benevolent institutions connected with the body, 
in the nile that a tra^'eller must have been 
‘ on the road ’ for two yeais before he can claim 
benefit. A ‘ townsman ’ or ‘ town traveller ’ is one 
who confines his eft'orts to a single town. In thirty 
years a fourfold increase in tlie number of com- 
mercial travellers is shown bj'- the anne.ved sta- 
tistics : In 1851 there were in England, 8378 ; in 
Scotland, 1017 ; in Ireland, 339 ; total, 9734. In 
1881 there were in England, 35,570 ; in Scotland, 
4793 ; in Ireland, 1558 ; total, 41,921. In the latter 
year, 878 of the total number were European 
foreignei-s ; but at the present there is doubtless a 
much larger proportion. The death-rate of com- 
mercial travellera in 1881, though it shows a 
considerable improvement on that of 1871, M'as 
high (34 per 1000), or nearly 50 per cent, above 
that of ])ereons engaged in agricultural pureuits. 
A very large proportion of deaths was due to 
diseases caused by intemperauce. To this terrible 
scouige must also be attributed the fact that the 
number of suicides is higher in this than in any 
occupation save one. Happily, of late years a 
marked improvement is noticeable, owing to the 
spread of temperance principles and an increased 
number of temperance hotels. 

Of the later half of the 18th century in Britain 
‘many districts remained completelj' excluded, 
so that foreign products never reached them 
at all,’ and ‘ even at the beginning of the 19tli 
century the York.shire yeoman was ignorant of 
sugar, potatoes, and cotton.’ It has been tlie work 
of the commercial traveller to materiall.v .as.sist in 
.altering this state of tilings, and to bring about 
‘equality of distribution of produce, and corre- 
sponding equality of prices,’ and generally to 
promote that ‘facility of exchange which is the 
very soul of industry.’ Commercial travelling in 
the' .specific sense is' not .an old institution. The 
‘commercial traveller,’ ‘b.agnian,’ or ‘rider’ (in 
the United States, ‘drummer’) w.as the successor 
to the ‘chapman’ or. travelling merchant, who 
carried with him not .samples merely, but stock. 
Cliaucer tells us that : 


In Surrye ivhyloiii dwelte a companye. 

Of chapmen riche, and therto sadde and treivc. 

That wyde ivlier senten her spycerie, 

Clotlies of gold, and satins riche of liewc. 

The application of steam to machinery, the conse- 
quent nse of the factoiy system, increa'sed facilities 
in banking, and .improved means of locomotion, 
have made the commerciiil traveller .an important 
factor in the commercial world. Y'ithin recent 
years a formidable competitor has entered the 
field in the person of the foreigner, whose 
superior education and commercial training have 
hitherto placed the British commercial traveller at 
a disadvantage. A further development of com- 
mercial travelling is before us ; there is room 
especially for men possessing a thorough knowledge 
of foreign and colonial trade, and aliove all of 
modem languages. 

There are several excellent institutions con- 
nected with the body, owing largely to the eflorts 
of men like George Moore and George Stockdale. 
The Commercial Travellers’ Schools for destitute 
orphans and necessitous children were founded in 
1845 : the school at Pinner accommodates 360 chil- 
dren- The Commereial Travellers’ Benevolent 
Institution was founded in 1849 for the relief of 
necessitous commercial travellers over- the age of 
fifty-five years, being membei's, and for their 
widows. The relief is given in the form of an 
annuity of £50 to membei's, and £30 to their 
widows. The Commercial Travellers’ Society of 
Scotland was founded in 1838 for the relief of mem- 
bers incapacitated by disease, accident, or infirmity, 
and for securing a payment at death. The British 
Commercial Travellers’ Provident Society, like the 
host n.amed, is based on the Friendly Societies Act. 
There is also a Commercial Travellers’ Christian 
Association (1882) ; and the United Kingdom Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Association (1883) has done 
good work in pushing forward hotel and railway 
reforms, and in promoting social intercoui'se among 
commercial tr.avellei-s. A newsp.aper. On the Hoad, 
devoted entirely to the interests of commercial 
travellers, was established in 1883. 

In the United States tlie number of commercial 
travellers has increased rapidly, till in 1888 it was 
computed that there were between 230,000 and 
300,000. Amongst their benevolent associations 
are the Commercial Travellei's’ Association of New 
York (2000 members); the North-western 'Travel- 
ling Men’s Associ.ation of Chic.ago (4000); one at 
St Louis (2100); an Order of Commercial 'Travollei's, 
a secret society organised in 1888 ; also a Travellera’ 
Protective Association (9000 members), for provid- 
ing against overcharges by railroads and hotels, 
&c. The organ of the travelling .salesmen is T/ic 
Merchant Traveller, published at Chicago. 

Coillininatioit (Lat., ‘threatening’), the ‘de- 
nouncing of God’s anger and judgments against 
sinners,’ read in the Anglican Church on Ash- 
Wediiesday (q.v.). A solemn sendee, at which 
penitents were e.xpelled from the church, after in- 
structions and pray ere for their .amendment, .appe.ars 
to have been held on the iiret day of Lent from .a 
verj- e.arly date, perhaps from the beginning of the 
Gth' century ; but the comniination oflice used in the 
Clinrcii of England is rather a continu.ation of the 
medieval practice of reciting the ‘ articles of the 
sentence of cursing,’ which were at one time read in 
the parish churches four times ,a year; only the 
opening exhortation to repentance was composed 
by the Engli.sh Boformers. The prc.sent ollicc i.s 
nearly the same as those found in the Sai-um 
ami York usas. The curee.s contained in Dent. 
xx\di. are read as statements, not as prayers ; and 
the congregation answer ‘ Amen ’ to everj' sentence, 
as .acknowledging the ti'uth of wli.athas beon.st.ated, 
rather than as confinning the curse. The American 
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Prayer-book omits this office, but several prayers 
taken from it are appointed to be said on Ash- 
IVcdncsday, at the end of the litany. 

Commissariat is a name for the organised 
system whereby armies are nrovided ndth food, 
forage, fuel, quartei-s, and all other necessaries 
except warlike stores. In feudal times,_ soldiers 
were mainly dependent for food on their_ lords ; 
but they lived very much by plunder. During the 
wars of the Cnisades, the commi.ssariat- was_ so 
utterly neglected that thousands died of stan'atiqn. 

The first germ of the modem British commissariat 
appeared in the office oi proviant-mastcr in the tinie 
of Queen Elizabeth. Under Charles I., commis- 
saries were stationed in the different counties. 
Marlborough’s troops were supplied by contract; 
he received a percentage, and peculation was very 
common. After many changes during the 18tli 
centurjq a commissar 3 '-general was appointed in 

179.3 to superintend all contracts for food and forage. 

Tile dire experience of the Crimean war showed 
how inadequate the small existing establishment 
was to bear the strain of a campaign. In 1858 and 
1859 the commissariat ^;■as newly organised ; and 
remained, until 1870, a War-otticc department, 
nndcr a ‘ , . , . r 

In 187 supply^ depart- 

ments in the great ‘ Control Department,’ wliich, 
under the Surveyor-general of the Ordnance, per- 
fonned all the civil administrative duties of the 
arm.v, until its abolition in 1875. The ‘Commissariat 
and Transport Department ’ was then fonned, and 
administered hy the Director of Supplies, an officer 
on the staff of the Surveyor-general at the War 
Office, the supply of warlike stores being placed 
under the Ordnance Store Department (q.v.). The 
reorganisation of the War Office in Fehmary 1888, 
while leaving the duties of tliese two departments 
unaltered, ha.s placed them under the Quartermaster- 
general. In India this has always been the case 
.so far as the commissariat is concerned, which is 
oflicerod by appointments from the combatant 
branch. The present British staff consists of 2 com- 
mis.saric.s-genei-al ranking as major-general, 10 
doputy-commissaiics-general with honorary' rank 
of colonel, 62 assistant and 111 deputj’-assistant 
cornmissaries-general with honoraiy rank of major 
and captain respectively, 40 quartermasters (hono- 
rar\- lieutenants), 3 adjutants, 1 paj'master, and 
2 riding-master.s. Their i)aj' varies from 9s. 6d. 
a day in the lowest ranks to £1500 a year in the 
highest. There are 37 companies, having c.ach a 
]ieacc establishment of 2 ofllcei-s, 123 of other ranks, 

6.3 horses, and 12 w.agons. 

The war establishment laid down in 1888 for 
a commissariat and transport companj’ with an 
infantiy brig.ade is 5 oflicei's, 192 non-commissioned 
officers and men, and 234 liorses, .and if with the 
hcadqunrtei-s of a division of infantiy, 7 officei-s, 
157 of other rank's, and 184 horees. The establish- 
ment for an Army Corps (q.v.) in the field, witli 
three days’ rations for the men, and two daj'.s’ 
forage for the hoi-ses, is 60 oflicers, 2494 non-com- 
missioned otiicci-s .anil men, 2796 horses, and 438 
carriage-s. Tlie wagons of the Army "Medicial and 
Ordnance Store Departments are hoi-sed ly the 
Transport Department. Camp equipment," fuel, 
forage, food, vVc._ are supplied ly the commiss.ari.at, 
tlic actual cooking being done by the rcgiment.al 
cooks. Clothing is sujqdicd hy the govcnimcnt 
factorv' at Pindico, and, like .all other storc.s, 
brought to the army, if in the field, bj- the trans- 
)iort branch of this veiy iniport.ant department. 

The Indian commiss.ariat is, ns indicated above, 
a local dei>artmcnt, vatying in strength with the 
requirements of the moment. There is also a 
small local slafl’ of 1 commi.ssar\', 3 deputies, and 
1 assistant on the wc-st coa.st of Africa. 


In the United States the anuy commissariat is' 
administered by a commissaiy'general of sub- 
sistence, harring the rank of brigadicr-gener.al ; live 
assistant commissaiy-gener.als, ranking as colonels 
and lieutenant-colonels; eight commissioners of 
subsistence, r.anking as majors, and twelve as 
captains. Their sal.aries are from §5500 to .§2000. 

Coiiiliiissary, in general, is any one to whom 
the power .and .authority of another is committed. 
-An ecclesiastical commissary' is an officer of the 
bishop, who exercises spiritual jurisdiction in dis- 
tant p.aris of the diocese. A military' cornmiss.ary 
is an officer ch,arged with furnishing provisions and 
clothes to an army. 

When the papal arrthority w.as abolished in Scot- 
land, ,a supreme commissary court was est.ablishcd 
in Edinburgh in 1563, by a gr.ant of Queen Mary'. 
This court iiad jurisdictioir itr actions of divorce, 
declarator's of marriage, nirllity of marriage, and 
•all .actions which originallj' belonged to the bishoris’ 
eccle.si.astical couris. Its power's were gradually 
conjoined with those of the Court of Session, .anil 
it was finally abolished in 1836, the sitr.all rem.airrs 
ol its once rmpo' ' ' ’ ■■ .ptg ttnfted in 

the sheriil of ] . • ■ ^.lexander oir 

Pi-actiee of the ' in Scotland 

(1858), and Fraser orr Husband and JJ'ifc. 

Commission. As a commercial term, conr- 
iriission is soirretinres taken to be sj'nonj’irrous with 
Br'oket'<age, but there is a distinction. Brokerage 
is the percentage paid to a passive intermediary' nr 
a pr',ansactiorr, who incurs no responsibilitj’ ; com- 
mission is the percentage paid’to an active agerrt irr a 
tr'.arrs.action, who usually does incur some pectini.ary 
and ahvaj’s some moral r'esponsibilitj', 

A cominission .as a certificate of i'.ank is granted 
by* the highest authorit.y of a state. All military 
and naval commi.ssions in Br'it.atn mirst be signed 
hy the sover'eign : but in the Urrited States a 
commission nray bo issued bj' a gover'nor of a state 
as_ -u'eH as by the president of the reprrblio, conr- 
missions in the volunteer's (or militia) being gotrer- 


as_ -u'eH as by the presrdont of uro reprrbho, conr- 
missions in the volunteer's (or militia) being gotrer- 
ally gr'.anted by state gover'nor'S. The appoint- 
nrent of justices of the peace in the United King- 
dom is also made bj' a ‘ corirmisston of the 
peace,’ i.ssrrcd irndcr the great se.al. The gr'cat 
se.al itself is in ch.arge of a Lord-keeper', brrt is prrt 
‘ into commission ’ when a ch.ange of minister's is 
t.aking place. This nreans that certain persons arc 
appointed to exercise joirrtlj', but rrithout individrral 
powers, the functions of the office. Another in- 
at.arrcc of the frrnctions of a gr'cat public olficer 
being deleg.ated to other's ‘ in commission ’ is that of 
the Lord High Adrrriral, who fornrerlj' had contrid 
of all naval afiairs. 'This, however, is a pernranent 
commission, although commissioner's of Lord-s of the 
Admiraltj’ ch.ange with every ch.ange of theministry'. 

An office in corrrnrission is an ollicc irr suspense. 
Yet, crrr'iotr.slj' cnotrgh, the iihr.oso has a drrectly 
pppositc rne.aning in naval affirtr's, for when a ship 
i-s order-ed to be placed ‘in cominissiorr,’ it nreans 
th,at she shall be fully equipped and prepared for 
active ser'vice. 

Permnnerrt conunisvions arc also constituted, not 
morelj' for the deleg.ation of existing dutic.«, but 
also for the exeerrtion of dirties with which no per- 
i^oii had been previously' ch.arged. As ipst.ance.-! we 
may' take the Civil Service Coimni-ssion irr 1855 
(sec Civil. Service); the Railwav Conrmi=.sioii, 
appointed in 1873 to carry out the act for tiro 
better regrrlation of railways p.asscd in 185), and 
to otheravise act as a sort of court of arbitration 
m" appeal in disputes between r-ailwiry' coinp.aiiics ; 
the Irish Land CommiR'inri, a])poiir(od to cany orit 
some of the provisions regulatiiig the land laws in 
Ipclnnd ; the Crofters Comnii.ssion, apiminted for 
fi'’c years from 1886 to fix fair rents for the Scolch 
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crofters. The members of these are nomin.ated in 
terms of special acts of parliament. 

Other permanent conimis.sions are the Charity 
Commission, created 1853 (of four members, one 
of whom is unpaid), to examine into all the charities 
and the management of them, in England and 
Wales ; the Commission for the management of the 
National Debt ; the Ecclesiastical and Church 
Estates Commission ; the Land Commission of 
England ; the Public Works Loan Commission ; 
the Thames Conseiwancy Commission ; and the 
Commission for the adjustment of Cases under 
Inconie-tax Assessments. These are all bodies com- 
missioned to execute certain specified functions, 
more or less administrative, and partaking to some 
e.xtent of the character of public departments. 

In law, a commission may be issued by mandate 
of a court to take evidence from parties residing 
abroad or incapacitated from appearing in peraon. 
A Commission in Bankruptcy is i.ssued for the pur- 
pose of taking charge of the effects of an insolvent 
tor behoof of his creditors. A Commission in 
Lunacy is appointed by the Cour't of Chancery to 
inquire into tlie mental condition of an alleged 
lunatic whose property may be in qiiefttian. There 
are now permanent commissioners in lunacy wdiose 
duties include visitation and supeiwision of asylums. 

In governmental relations, commissions are some- 
times constituted where Britain exercises protect- 
orate but has not formed complete colonial estab- 
lishments, as in Cypnis, South Africa (see Cape 
Colony), New Guinea, and some islands of the 
western Pacific. The commission in such 'eases 
is a delegation, with certain limitations, of the 
authority of the crown. In India (q.v.) the 
administrative hepd_ of a province is sometimes 
called chief-commissioner (assisted by 'district com- 
missioners), who is responsible to the viceroy of 
India. Sometimes commissions are international 
— i.e. composed of representatii’es of various 
nations- for international purposes. A conspicu- 
•ous example of such was tlie commission in 1871 
•on the Alabama question (see Alabajia); more 
recent was the commission for Eastern Roumelia, 
appointed under the Treaty of Berlin of 1878. 

Again, a commission may take the form of a 
temporal-;^ embassy for certain specific purposes. 
The appointments are then made by the i>rime- 
minister and cabinet, as when Mr Gladstone was 
•sent to the Ionian Islands in 1838, or Lord 
Duff'erin to Egj’pt in 188.3. Somewhat different 
in character was the couimi.ssion given to Mr 
Chamberlain in 1887 to proceed to America, to 
confer with delegates of Canada and the United 
States upon mattera in dispute concerning the 
fisheries. 

In its parliamentaiy sense, a commission may bo 
cither Special or Royal. In the former case it is 
appointed usually, and in the latter case invariably, 
in response to a motion in one or other of the 
Houses. A royal commission is appointed only 
bj' the crown ; but a special comini.ssion ni.ay be 
appointed by a department of .state. The expenses 
01 a commission of this kind are usually detiayed 
by the parties requiring it, but those of a royal 
commission are included in the estimates for the 
cunent j’ear. The commissioners ma}' be paid 
liy fees regulated by govomment. When a com- 
niission sits in London, it has the power of author- 
ising the pajTiicnt of .witnesses on the scale recog- 
nised in courts of law; but when a commission 
sits in the couritiy, witnesses are not paid. 

A royal commi.ssion is appointed by motion in 
p.arli.ament, and is issued by a roy.al warrant 
nominating certain ‘ tiusty and well-beloved 
cousins and counsellors ’ to undert.ake a specified 
inquirj'. Of such w,a.s the roval commis.sion to 
inquire into the condition of the crofters (1882), 


which was a wholly different body from that 
appointed by act of parliament in iSSG to cany 
out certain legislative decrees. The fanner was 
one of inquiry; the latter, one of administration. 
The royal commissions appointed to inquire into 
the causes of the depression of trade (1886-87), 
and into the recent changes in the relative values 
of the precious metals (commonly called tlie Silver 
Commission ), also in 1886, are among the most 
prominent of recent appointments of this kind. 

When a roj'al commission is nomin.ated by royal 
mandate, a secretaiy is appointed, and such clerical 
assistance as may be necess.aiy is provided out of 
some of the departments. The commissioners aie 
empowered to call and hear evidence (although not 
on oath), to examine documents, localities, litc. 
The evidence is reported fii erfeaso— question and 
answer duly numbered — and is submitted, along 
with the formal report, to the sovereign and to 
parliament. The whole is then incorporated in a 
blue-book. The multiplication of royal and special 
commissions has become rather a legislative 
nuisance and a financial burden. Ro 5 'al commissions 
.always include members of the House of Lords or of 
the Hanse of Commons, or of both, but not e.vchi- 
sively, for .any qualified person may be nominated 
by the sovereign at the advice of the ministry. 

The cost of parliamentary and roy.al commissions 
in the fiscal year ending Slst March 1888 was as 
under : 


Cliarity Commission jE.IO.roi 

Civil Service Commission 44,477 

I.and Commission of England 12,210 

Lunacy Commission of England 15,217 

„ Scotland 6,990 

Public Works Loan Commission 9,633 

National Debt Commission 16,071 

Wreck Commission 12,680 

Crofters Commission 6,831 

Land Commission of Ireland 45,913 

Endowed Schools Commission 700 

Tcinporarj- Comniission.s 33,404 


Another kind of commission is that sometimes 
given to two or more judges to inquire into certain 
alleged crimes, such .as the commission (1867-69) 
to innuire into the Sheffield trades-union outrages, 
and tliat of three judges appointed by act of paidia- 
mentin 1888, to inquire into the ‘charges and alle- 
g.ations’ brought in the Times newspaper against 
Mr Parnell and others. 

It should ho added tliat the sovereign, wlio 
nominally presides over the .annual deliberations of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
delegates the duty to a Scotch peer as Lord Higii 
Commissioner, a fresh commission being issued 
every year. l*'or the ecclesi<astic.al court created hy 
Queen Eliz.aheth, see High Commission. 

Comini.ssioii Agent, or Meiiciiant, is a 
pei-son employed to sell goods consigned or delivered 
to him by another who is called his principal, for ,a 
certain percentage, commonly called Iiis commission 
or factorage. See Brokek. 

Cominis.sionairc.s is a name given a class of 
attendants at continent.al hotels, who perfomi cer- 
tain miscell.aneous services. Employed to attend 
.at the arrival of r.ailway trains and stc.amhoafs to 
socuic cu-stomers, they wait to take charge of liig- 
g.agc, see it passed tlirongh the hands of tlie custom- 
house officers, and send it on to the hotel ; for all 
which service thej’ charge a fee. 

In 1859 the Cor/is nf Commissionaires w.as estab- 
lished hy Sir Etiwai-d IValtcr in England, with 
divisions in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manche.ster, and other large citie.s in the 
Llnitcd Kingdom. The coqis Ii.as recently c.xtcnded 
its operations to the principal cities of Australia, 
and purposes to continue its further development 
throughout the colonial empire. Tiic corjxs is com- 
posed of picked men from eveiy branch of Her 
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Majesty’s naval and military service, and in the 
London division alone tliere are 1200 men. They 
can be engaged by tbe day or any other period, 
and for any duty where honesty, sobriety, and in- 
telligence are required. The wages range from 
twenty to forty shillings per week. 

Commission del Cre'dertf. See Dkl Cre- 
dere Commission. 

Commissioners of Supply. See Suppey. 

Commissions, Army, are warrants froni the 
head of the state for holding various military 
offices, whether combatant or non-combatant. 
The latter class comprises the various departments 
of the anny, such as chaplains, commissariat, trans- 
)ort, veterinary, ordnance store, &c., in wliich, so 
ar .as the British anny is concerned, commissions, 
carrying honoraiy' or relative militaiy rank, are 
obt.ained by direct e.vamination, by nomination 
coupled with special professional qualifications, or 
by transfer from other branches of tbe sei'vice. 
Candidates for the Medical Staff ( q. v. ) pass through 
a course of instruction at the Anny Medical School 
attached to the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, 
before being commissioned as surgeons. As regards 
tlie combatant officers, a firet commission as sub- 
lieutenant can be obtained by any British sub- 
ject of proper age, character, and physical qualifi- 
cations, either by entering one of the Military 
Scliools (q.v.) as a Cadet (q.v.), or by passing both 
a literary and a military e.Namination (similar to 
that mentioned below for a lieutenant’s promotion), 
after having served tM’o trainings as an officer in 
the inilitia. All correspondence regarding fii-st 
co_ninii.ssions or cadetshiiis is conducted by the 
military secretary at the War Office. Commissions 
in the Royal JIarincs are obtained by direct com- 
petitive examination. 'Iwo or three sub-lieuten- 
ants’ commissions are gi\-en each year to cadets 
from the Royal iililitary College of Canada. It 
is al.sp possible to obtain such a commission by 
enlisting ; but only two or three sjiecially selected 
sergeants arc promoted each year to the rank of 
sub-lieutenant in the cavalry and infantry ( 135 
oflicere now serving have risen from the mnks), 
though all quartermastere, riding-masters, or 
olficei-s of the Coast Brigade Royal Artillery, 
and Coast Battalion Roysu Engineere, arc com- 
missioned, as lieutenants, from the ranks. 

Subsequent commissions up to that of lieuten- 
ant-colonel are given, a.s vacancies occur, to the 
senior officer of the next lower rank, jirovided 
that he has-been favourably reported on, and, in 
the case of a lieutenant or captain, lia-s pa.ssed an 
e.vamination for promotion in regimental dutie.s, 
drill, fortification, tactics, militarj- law, and topo- 

gi-aphy. To assi ‘ ■■ ■ ■ ' a 

dei)u_ty-assistant , ■ . Ls 

appointed to the ■ _ , nd 

classes are held under him for the study of the 
four liist-mentioned subject.-;. The rank of colonel 
is only conferred by Brevet (q.v.) for distinguished 
service, or on ap])ointmcnt to certain positions 
cariying that rank, such as aide-de-camp to the 
Queen, assistant adjutant-general, or commander 
of a ■ ■; I ' .y ^ Rromotion to major- 
gener.' . . ■ and general, is by 

selection, as vacancies occur. 'Die cstabli.shmenl 
in these ninks has been much rc<luccd, and only 
those M-ho are eminently nualified, professionally 
and pby.sieilly, are eligible for commissions in 
them. 

I’rcyioiis to l.st Kavomber 1S71 all combatant 
commissions were purchased, except in the Royal 
.Vrtillerj', Lngineers, ami Marine-, and a few given 
a- jiriros to those cadet.s who pas.sed out of the 
Royal Military College at the head of the ILt. It 
was then abo jiossible to qualify for a comnii'-ion 


by purchase, by passing a direct non-competitive 
examination. The lowest price of a first commis- 
sion in tbe line was £-150, the highest ( in the Life 
Guards) tvas £1260. Large sums had also to be 
paid for each step in rank, so that the interest of 
the money thus invested sometimes exceeded the 
pay of the rank. 

'The entire abolition of the purchase system 
(by royal ivarrant in 1871) has at the same time 
incrca.sed the actual value of commissions as a 
means of livelihood, and the number of those 
ivho are in a position to compete for them. The 
competition has in consequence become verv severe 
at the examinations, which are held usually tivice 
a year, for admission to the tivo military colleges 
ancl for militia candidates for army commissions. 
To meet this, a large number of special educa- 
tional establishments have been fonned, devoted 
entirely to the work of preparing candidates for 
these tests, and most of the large schools have 
special army classes. The expenses thus entailed 
are often not much less than the cost of a firat 
commission under the purchase system, but no 
further payment is incurred by promotion. 

The sulijects of examination for cadetships are 
selected, so far as the number of marks allotted to 
each is concerned, so as to encourage boys ivho 
have received the usual classical education, to come 
up direct from scliool without having to undergo a 
course of cramming at a military tutor’s, where the 
influences are not always desirable. See Cadet. 

Coininissiirc, an anatomical term apidied to 
nervous connections between adjacent parts of the 
nervous system. Though it is not always used in 
quite the'same way, the general signification of the 
term, and the ])hysiological import of the structure, 
is that of a uniting bridge. See Brain, Nervous 
System. 

Coiuiuitiuciit. See Criminal Law. 

Coiliinittec (Fr. comitC), a portion, generally 
consisting of not less than three members, selected 
from a more numerous body, to whom some special 
act to be performed, or ini'estigation to bo made, 
is commiitciL But though a committee usually 
consists of several membere of the body bj' which it 
is aiqiointed, it may consi.st of one member, or, 
what is more frequent, of the whole of the members 
acting in a diiierent capacity from that which 
usually belongs to them. For the committees of 
parliament, whether ‘select,’ ‘of the whole house,’ 
‘grand,’ or ‘standing’ committec.s, see Parlia- 
ment. 

Coiiiiliodorc, in the royal navy, is a rank 
intermediate between an admiral and a caiitain. 
It is not pennanent, but is bestowed for a time on 
a captain. Usually a commodore commands more 
ships than one, detached from a fleet on some 
special service ; he hoists at that time a y liite 
broad pennant, with a red cross, at the main if 
a commodore of the firat class, at the fore if of 
the second class. A commodore is privileged to 
have a commander under him in his ship, in the 
same way as an admiral is privileged to have a 
captain. The commodore, in mattcra of etiquette, 
ranks with a brigadier-general in the army. When 
in independent command, a commodore of the liist 
cla.ss rcccivas £7, lO.s. a day, and a commodore of 
the second cla.ss about £4, lOs. 

Until 1862 the title of commodore, without any 
commission as such, was given in the United 
States na\Y to such captains ns commanded, <»■ 
had commanded, a squadron. In 1802 the rank 
of commoilore became a commissioned one. A 
commodore ranks higher than a cajttain and lower 
than a rear-admiral. His rank is assimilated to 
that of a brigadicr-gcncral in the United States 
army. 
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Coininodns, Lucius Aukelius, a Roman 
emperor, bom at Lanuviuni in 161 A.D., ivas the son 
of the great JIarcus Aurelius and his profligate 
wife, tlie younger Faustina. He was carefully- 
educated under his father's care, hut lived to be- 
come one of the most worthless and bloody wretches 
tiiat ever disgraced a throne. At his father’s death 
in the spring of 180, he was successfully fighting 
the Marcomanni and other tribes on the upper 
Danube, but he at once concluded a treaty with 
tlie barbarians, and hastened to Rome to enjoy the 
pleasures of power. After the discovery of his 
sister Lucilla’s plot against his life in 183, he gave 
uncontrolled vent to the senseless savagery of liis 
nature. Nearly all who, by virtue, ability, and 
learning, had risen to honour during his father’s 
lifetime, were sacrificed to appease his savage jeal- 
ousy of the good and tlie gi-eat. Proud of his own 
physical strength, he demeaned himself by exhibit- 
ing it in gladiatorial combats, and besides used, in 
miblic, to sing, dance, play, and act tlie buffoon. 
Though a glutton and a shameless debauchee, who 
wallowed in the most sensual abominations, he yet 
demanded to be worshipped as a god, and assumed 
the title of Hercules Ronianus. Many unsuccessful 
plots were devised against the life of this mingled 
monster and madman, until at length his mistress, 
Marcia, finding her own name marired down in his 
tablets for deatli, in concert ivitli two confederates, 
tried first to poison him, then caused him to be 
strangled by Narcissus, a famous athlete, on the 
31st of December 192. 

, Common Bench. See Bench, and Common 
La-w. 

Commoner, one under the rank of nobility; 
also a member of the House of Commons. For the 
Commoners at Oxford, a class of students eating 
.at the common table, see Oxford. 

Common Forms are the ordinaiy clauses 
which are of frequent occurrence in identical 
terms in writs and deeds. 

Common Good. See Bonouan. 

Common Law. in England, is the ancient 
customary law of the land. Before the Norman 
Conquest, the lights of an Englishman were deter- 
mined mainly by the customs ofthe manor, borough, 
or shire in winch he lived. After the Conquest,' 
tlie king’s judges began to go their circuits in every 
part of the country, doing justice according to the 
custom of the realm or the common law. In some 
points they kept to the ancient local customs, in 
others again they introduced new rules. Primo- 
geniture, e.g., is a nile introduced by the influence 
of the judges ; the ancient English rule of equal 
division siiiwives only as the ‘custom of Kent’ 
under the name of Gavelkind (q.v.). The custom 
of certain ancient boroughs, which gave the land 
to the j'oungest son, survives under the name of 
Borough English (q.v.). The custom of a place, 
or of a body of persons, is allowed to supplement 
or modify the common law if it has been observed 
from a time ‘ whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrarj'.’ Leg.al memory does not go 
back beyond the fii-st year of the reign of Richard 
I., but evidence may be given to impugn the ‘im- 
memorial ’ character of a local custom by showing 
that it had its origin later than that year. 

Even in making new rules, the judges never 
assumed to legislate ; they professed to expound 
the good customs of the realm, and in applying 
tlie rules of common law, each generation of judges 
was guided by the decisions of its predecessors. 
Decisions followed in a series of subsequent c.ases 
acquired special authority, and were quoted as 
leading cases. The law fixed by custom and by 
judicial decision could only be set aside or amended I 
by an act of parliament. But without setting a.side I 
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the law, courts of equity, and especially the Court 
of Chancery (q.v.), framed niles of their own, which 
enabled them to prevent the stricter rules of com- 
mon la-ii' from being used in defence of injustice. 
By the Judicature Acts (q.v.), courts of common 
law and equity were made parts of one supreme 
court ; the tivo systems are administered concur- 
rently ; where there is any conflict between equity 
and common law, the niles of equity prevail. See 
Equity. 

English settlere going to an uncinlised countiy 
take with them ‘as much of the common law 
as the nature of things will bear.’ In Canada, 
Australia, &c., and in the United States, the liis- 
torical basis of the law is the same as in England. 
In Scotland, and in some other countries, the term 
common law is used in a sense analogous to its 
English meaning. 

The Courts of Common Law.— The superior 
courts of Common Law in England had their 
origin in the Curia Regis of the early Norman 
kings, the chief officers of which were the Chief- 
justiciar, the Chancellor, and the king’s justices. 
The justices sat in_ the King’s Bench to supervise 
the proceedings of inferior courts and coiporations, 
and to deal with criminal matters directly con- 
cerning the crown. In the Common Bench or 
Common Pleas they held pleas between subject 
and subject. In the E.vcbeqtier they sat, as Barons 
of the Exchequer, to decide revenue cases. At 
first all these courts followed the king, to the great 
inconvenience of suitors. The Common Pleas were 
fixed at Westminster by Magna Charta ; and in 
course of time the three superior courts of Common 
Law were all established on one side of West- 
minster Hall, each court having its own chief and 
four (aftenvards five) puisne or junior judges, who 
were called justices in the King’s Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas, and Barons in the Exchequer, On the 
passing of the Judicature Acts (q.v.), the three 
courts becfime divisions of the High Court of 
Justice. The offices of Chief-justice of the Common 
Pleas and Cliief-baron of the Exchequer are. now 
abolished, and the three divisions are consolidated 
in the Queen’s Bench Division. The Lord Chief- 
justice of England is the presiding jud"e ; he is 
appointed by the crown on the advice of the prime- 
minister, and his salary is £8000. There are four- 
teen puisne justices, .appointed by the crown on the 
advice of the Lord Chancellor, each of whom has 
•a salarj- of £5000. The sittings of the Division are 
held ,a't the Royal Coiuts in London ; the judges 
also try cases' on their circuits and at the 
Centnal Criminal Court. The jurisdiction of the 
Division includes all special authorities fonnerly 
belonging to any of the old Common Law Courts. 
It takes, e.g., appe.als from Revising Bai'risters 
(q.v.) which formerly went to the Common Pleas, 
and revenue cases which belonged to the Exchequer. 
Appeals from any of the old Common Law Courts 
went to the judges of the other two courts, sitting 
in the Exchequer Chamber, and from them to the 
House of Lords. Appeals from the Queen’s Bench 
Dir-ision now go to the Court of Appeal, and thence 
to the House of Lords. 

Besides the superior courts, there are many 
inferior courts which exercise a liniitod common- 
law jiirisdiction. Each manor has its own courts, 
but except in regard to Copyholds (q.v.)., manorial 
jurisdiction has been superseded by local courts of 
modem origin. The same remark .applies to the 
Hundred Court and the nncient County Court. 
The Court of Common Pleas in Lancaster and the 
Court of Pleas in Durham, now fonn part of the 
High Court. The modern County Court (which 
ought more properly to be called a district court) 
has a common-law jiiri.sdiction ; and several statutes 
contain provisions for remitting the less important 
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class of common-law actions to the County Court 
for trial. 

Of Borongh Courts some (as, e.g., the Court of 
Hustings in London) are obsolete ; others (as, e.g., 
the flavor’s Court in London and the Court of 
Passage in Liverpool) are still of importance. The 
Citj- of London Court is framed on the model of 
the modern County 'Couids. The Court of the 
Cinque Ports is held before the mayor and jurats 
of each port ; from them appeals are taken to the 
Lord arden's Court, and thence to the Queen’s 
Bench Division. Courts of Request for the recoverj- 
of small debts existed in several boroughs ; they 
are now obsolete, as also is the Court of Pie Poudre, 
or (histy foot, lield by the steward of a manor to 
which a market belongs, for the immediate de- 
cision of questions arising in the market. There 
arc still courts of some importance, established for 
the benefit of privileged bodies of pei-sons. See, as 
to miners, STA^'^’AI^Y COURTS ; as to O.xford and 
Cambridge, see Uxiversity. 

Common Picas. See Coiniox Law. 

Common Prayer, Book of. See Prayer- 
rook. 

Common-riding is the Scotch equivalent of 
Beating the Bounds. See BOUXDS. 

Common Room, an apartment in a monas- 
ter^’ in wliich a fire was constantly kept burning 
for'the use of the monks, and which was presided 
over by a monk called the master. ' It was the 
prototype of the coinmon rooms in tlie colleges of 
the English universities, where the dons take their 
wine after hall. 

Commons, the dinner provided in English 
colleges and inns of court for theu- members. In 
the inns of court it Ls provided only during term. 
Separate tables are appointed for tiie Benchers 
(q.v.), for the harristers, and for the students and 
otlier members of the inn. 

Commons, House, of. See Parliament. 
Commons and Enclosures. This is one of 
the numerous instances in which a different mean- 
ing is attached to the same term in the legal 
sj-stems of England and Scotland. In England the 
property in the common land belongs to the lord of 
tlie manor; although rights over the common land 
are possessed by certain persons who Iiold land in 
the manor, and are known as commonei's. Thus 
Blackstone defines a common as ‘a profit which 
a man hatli in t/ic Icrncl of aiwl/icr, as to feed his 
beasts, to catch fish, to dig turf, to cut wood and 
the like.’ But hi Scotland, where the law has 
.adopted the divisions and followed tlie nomen- 
cl.ature of the civil law .and of the lcg.al .systems 
of continental Europe, all the.se profits, or rights 
to derive profit, .are knon-n .as Servitudes (q.v.), 
whcre.xs a commoii, or commonty, as it is more 
frequently called, is a common right of property 
existing in sevcr.il individuals, frequently the 
inhabitants of a whole village, in a piece of ground. 
In c,ach individual the right of course is limited, 
so as in rc.ality to amount to little more than a 
servitude; hut there is no over-lord, the land is 
not the hand of .another, but the land of the com- 
munity a.s a body. ■ 

The'nature am! origin of rights of common Iiave 
been the subjects of elabor.atc investigation, but 
are still obscure. They are probably derivcil from 
the old Gcrm.anic rights of common p,a.stnre on the 
Fotklnud (q.v.). In England at present almost 
the only laud subject to common rights is waste 
land ; but formerly rights of joint cultiv.ation 
extended over a great p.art of the .arable land. 
Thc.se arc_ not yet_ nuitc extinct. So long as the 
lands subject to rights of common were e.xtensive 
and fertile, their enclosure was a source of we.alth 


both to lords of manors and to the nation .as a 
whole. Accordingly enclosures began to be frequent 
in the IGth, .and were continued on a great sc.ale 
to the end of the ISth centurv. Eormerly the 
enclosure of a common required a priv.afe act of 
parliament. The commoners, who tvere gcner.allj’ 
poor and unable properly to represent their case, 
often suflered by enclo.sure, obtaining inadequate 
compensation. By the Act 6 .and 7 Will. IE. 
chap. 115, and subsequent .acts, the necessity for a 
private act of p.arliament is .abolished. IJj’ the 
Act 8 .and 9 Viet. chap. 118, which h.as been often 
amended, a Bo.ard of Commissioners' is .appointed 
to' inquire into the propriety of any pro])osed en- 
closure or p.artition, .and to report to parliament, 
which raaj- then p.ass a publie act authorising 
their proceedings. This is the course genei-ally 
adopted. 

In Scotland, conimonties or commons werp mode 
divisible by an action in the Court of Session, at 
the inst.ance of .any peison having an interest by 
the Stat. 1695, chap. 38. 

The lands still subject to rights of common are 
for the most p.art suclj as could not be cultivated 
Avith .advantage. The increase of population, how- 
ever, has made thejii valuable as places of e.xcrcise 
and recreation. This value has been cle.arly stated 
by Jlr J. S. Mill {Dissertedions and Discussions, 
vol. ii. p. 213 ) : ‘ We must needs think, also, that 
there is something ovit of joint, when so much is 
s.aid of the value of refining and huni.anising bastes 
to the Labouring-people— when it is propo.sed to 
plant parks and lay out gardens for them, that 
they may enjoy more freely nature’s gift alike to 
rich and poor, of sun, sky, and vegetation; and 
along nith this a counter-progress is constantly 
going on of stopping up paths and enclosing 
commons. Is not this another case of giving witli 
one h.and and baking back more largelj’ with the 
other? We look with the utmost jealousy upon 
any further enclosure of commons. In the gre.ator 
part of this island, exclusive of the mountain and 
moor districts, there certainly is not more land 
rcm.aining in a state of nattiial wildness than is 
desirable. Those who would make England 
resemble many parts of the Continent, ivhcre 
every foot of soil is hemmed in by fences, and 
covei'ed over with the tr.aces of human labour, 
should remember that where tliis is done, it is 
done for the use and benefit, not of the rich, but 
of the poor ; and th.at in the countries where there 
remain no commons, the rich have no parks. The 
common is the peasant’s park. Every argument 
for ploughing it up to raise more proauce applies 
n fortiori to the p.ark, whicli is generally far more 
fertile. The effect of either, when done in the 
manner proposed, is only to make the poor more 
numerous, not better off. But what ought to be 
said when, as so often h.anpens, the common is 
taken from the poor, that tlie whole or gi-c.at part 
of it may be added to the enclosed pleasure-domain 
of the rich? Is the miserable compensation, and 
though miserable not always granted, of a small 
scrap of the land to each of the cott.agnis who had 
a goose on the common, any equivalent to the 
poor generally, to the lovcia of nature, or to future 
generations, for this legalised spoliation V ’ 

Acting upon the principles e.\'pre-se<l in this e.v- 
tract, the legislature in the 19th century has regu- 
lated enclosures with reference to the enjoyment 
of the general public, .as well as to the rights of the 
lord of the manor and of the comnionor.s. Rasf raints 
have been placed on the enclosure of commons in or 
near towns, nn<l provision ha-, been made for Laying 
them out and maintaining them as pl.accs of reen'a- 
tion. J?car London especially, niaiiy coinnions 
have thus been secured to the public, SecMiss 
Octavia Hill, Our Common Land (1878); Elton, 
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The Law of Commons; Scnittoii, Commons and 
Common Fields (1887); and ■works by Cliainbei's, 
Cooke, Hall, and Williams. 

In the United States the term ‘common’ is u.sed 
in two senses. In one sense it signifies the common 
or general fields set apart as pasture-land at the 
foundation of to'sras or villages. The idea of such 
common fields may have been suggested by those 
of England, although the feudal lord of the manor 
was not retained by the, settlers in America. 
Common fields also existed in the villages of 
French and Spanish settlers. The title to tliese 
lands was confirmed to the inhabitants by act of 
congress. Unappropriated lands in Virginia have 
similarly been confirmed as common lands by 
statute, and the constitution of Illinois sets apart 
certain lands as commons. Unless the statute 
■expressly forbids, commons in this sense may be 
divided at the instance of individuals interested, 
if they think fit to take legal proceedings for that 
purpose. In the other sense, the term ‘common’ 
IS applied to a public park which may belong to 
the municipality or to the nation — e.g. the Yellow- 
stone Park — respecting which no individual or indi- 
%dduals can claim a division. Such paries are under 
the direct control of the authorities. As applied 
to a school, the epithet ‘ common ’ means public, 
supported by taxation, and open to all children of 
a certain age. It has no reference to the studies of 
the school. 

Comiiion Sense, The PiiiLosorHY of. There 
are eertain beliefs that have been eurrent among 
men in all ages, which by some philosophei's have 
been declared to he groundless illusions. Of these, 
the most remarkable instance is the belief in an 
e.xternal, material world, independent of any mind 
to perceive it. Berkeley's dootiine (see Berkeeey) 
seenied to his contemporaries to contradict this 
belief, and affirm that there is no such thing as a 
material world ; and Hume, carrying the same 
principles to_ their full length, disintegi'ated the 
world of spirits, and left nothing in nature but 
isolated ideas and impressions. 

A dead-look in philosophy was the result of these 
doctrines of Berkelej' and Hume ; and the solution 
offered by Reid consisted in setting up common 
sense as an arbiter from which there could be no 
appeal — that is to say, the universally admitted 
impressions of mankind were to be taken as corre- 
sponding to the fact of things without any further 
scratiny. It is only the same view othenvise 
e.xpressed, when it is declared by other philosophere 
that the deliverance of consciousness must be pre- 
sumed true. According to Sir W. Hamilton, in 
the most elaborate vindication of the common-sense 
philosophy that has ever been produced (in his 
edition of Reid’s works), consciousness assures us 
that, in perception, we are immediately cognisant 
of an e.xternal and e.xtended non-ego (not-self); 
and that the testimony of consciousness must be 
viewed as entitled to prompt and unconditional 
assent. 

The conclasiveness of this reasoning is di.sputed 
by many, who say that it is an abnegation of the 
tasks of philosophy, and may establish mere pre- 
judices as dictates of consciousness. Consciousness 
(q.v.) is a very wide word, comprising indeed every- 
thing that we call mind. Suppose, it is argued, we 
were to maintain that the vcracitj' of each one’s 
memory was beyond all question or dispute, it 
would be apparent at once how the case really 
stands. But there must be a standard tnitli. Ex- 
perience is the criterion how far the memory is to be 
tnistod ; and possibly the same may be true of the 
larger fact named consciousness. See PuiLOSOrHV, 
Psychology. 

The truths of common sense, a.ssunied to lie 
those of consciousness, are such as these : the 


la'ivs of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded 
Middle ; the axioms of Mathematics ; the law 
of Causality (see Cau.se) ; the doctrine of an 
innate moral sense (see Ethic.S); the doctrine of 
man’s iMoral Liberty (see Fhee-Wjll) ; the exist- 
ence of an external world independent of every 
percipient mind. Some of these truths, which 
however b3’^ no means stand all on the same 
footing, are termed Intuitions, Intuitive Cognitions, 
Instincts, Feelings, Beliefs, Principles, Ultimate or 
Priinordial Elements, Tmtlis a priori. Kant’s 
mission was to investigate the origin of such 
of those truths as might be accounted a priori ; see 
Kant, A Priori. The philosophj' of common 
sense, as promulgated bj' Reid, bore reference espe- 
cialljf to the denial b^' Berkolej' of the received 
rtew of the material world ; see Perception. 

Comiiionty. See Cojimons and Enclosures. 

Cominomvcaltll (practically, a translation of 
Lat. rcspublica, ‘republic’) is used in a special 
sense for the form of government established in 
England after the execution of Charles I. in January 
1649. Uisually the Commonwealth is held to 
extend till the Restoration in 1660; and in the 
Calendar of Slate Papers this is the usage of the 
word. But the Commonwealth is sometimes 
limited to the period 1649-63, ending with the 
estoblLshment of Cromwell’s Protectorate. See 
Cromivell, England. Several states of the 
American Union (as Massachusetts, Pennsj'lvania, 
Virginia) are officiallj' called commonwealths. 

CoiUiUiiHC is the unit or lowest division in the 
administration of France, corresponding in the 
rural districts to the Englisli parish or township, 
and in towns to the English municipality. In 
France there are about 36,000 communes, with a 
considerable measure of self-government, with the 
power of holding property, &c. Each commune has 
a council elected by univei'sal sufirage, ami the 
council is presided over bj- a mnirc and one or more 
adjoinis or assistants. In the larger communes the 
maire is selected bj' the central government out 
of the niembere of the council ; in others he is 
appointed bj' the prefect of the department. The 
central govemment through its officials exercises 
generallj’ a very large control over the affaire of the 
commune. For the Russian commune, see Mir, 
and Ru.ssia. 

The rising of the commune of Paris in 1871 should 
not be confounded with Communism (q.v.). It wa.s 
a revolutionary assertion of the autonomj' of Paris, 
that is, of the right of self-government through its 
commune or municipality. The theory of the 
rising was that every commune should have a real 
autononijN the central government being merelj' 
a federation of commune.?. The movement wn.s 
based on discontent at Paris, where the people 
found themselves in possession of anus after the 
siege by the Germans. The rising began on the 
IStli Jiarch 1871, and w.as onl.y suppressed ten 
weeks later after long and bloody fighting between 
the forces of the commune and a large anrij’ of 
the central government ; 6500 Communists having 
fallen duriirg 20-30th IMai', and 38,578 been taken 
prisoners. See France; and see Lissagaruy’s 
Historg of the Commune of 1S71 (trans. ly E. il. 
Aveling, 1886). 

Coillltninioil signifie.s, in eccle.sia.“tical lan- 
guage, that rel.ation, involving mutual claims and 
duties, in which those stand who .are united bj- 
uniformity of belief in one religious bodj'or church. 
To exclude from this relation and its involved 
rights is to excommunicate. The most idsiblc 
sj’iubol of this relation being the partaking together 
of the Lord's Supper, that rite is often called the 
Communion. See Lord’s Supper, Prayer-kooic, 
Liturgy; .and for Communion Table, see Al.T.VR. 
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CuilllUlllliSlli is a system of society in wlncli 
common property i® the recognised form. In later 
times it is an attempt to prevent or remedy the 
evils arising out of the inequalities of private pro- 
perty hv liolding property in common. But in 
priniitive societies, in the hunting and pastoral 
stages of civilisation, commnnism was universal. 
It was only when the transition was made to a 
settled life 'and to agiiculture that private owner- 
ship in land began to appear, and even then it was 
slowlv introduced. Long after the private use of 
land "liad been estahli.shed, the common ownerehip 
of it by the tribe or clan wa,s .still recognised and 
enforced, and theai-ahle land of the eommunity was 
subject to periodical redistribution with the rriew 
to cultivation. Snrr-ivals of this system still exist 
in various countries of the world, notably in Russia 
under the !Mir. 

In the ancient world a partial communism pre- 
vailed in Crete and Sparta. During the decline of 
Greece more systematic .speculations and experi- 
ments in communism appeared. .The most eminent 
example of the fonner was the republic of Plato, in 
which a community of goods and also of wives was 
taught, as the fonn of society among the niling 
and militai-y class. These were to be supported by 
the industrial classes, whose form of life is not 
indicated. In Palestine, iibout the Christian era, 
the Es=enes were a society of recluses with celibacy 
and the communitj’ of goods. 

A most remarkable instance of commnnitv of 
goods is that of the early Christians at Jerusalem, 
recorded in Acts, iv. 32. Under the influence of 
Christianity the rigorous and often merciless ideas 
and rights' of private property developed in the 
ancient world, especially among the Romans, were 
greatly modified. Denunciations of wealth tending 
to communism are not infrequent in the church 
fathers. Not to mention the corporate property of 
the church itself, which in medieval times embmeed 
about one-third of the land in the countries where 
it was e.stablished, many of the monastic institu- 
tions were based on the community of goods. 
During the middle ages, .sects holding the com- 
munity both of goods and women appe.ared, like 
the sect of the Giovannali in Coi-sica. 

At times of social and spiritual change or fer- 
mentation communistic ideas usually grow up with 
special vigour. Such was the case at the Refor- 
mation, wlien the anabaptists MUnzer and Bock- 
holt set up communism in Germany, and similar 
notions had a wide diflusion in other countries 
(sec AxAD.\rTiSTS). The mo'-t eminent litcraiw 
form of it, combined inth the noblest humani- 
tarian ideals and practical suggestions for reform, 
■nhich even yet have not been realised, was the 
Utopia of Sir Thonias More (1516). In that gi-eat 
work, besides the institution of common property, 
we_ have the most advanced views on toleration, 
universal education, a mild criminal code, sanita- 
tion, and a working-day of six houi-s. Cam- 
p.anella’s Civitus Soli/: (1023) has a similar com- 
munity of goods under the despotic rule of the 
wi-.e men, with a working-day of four hours. 

At the discovery of America the Spanish con- 
querors found a .system of agricnltural communism 
under a central dcspotism_ both in Jlcxicoaml Peni. 
Like the partial communism of Crete and Sparta it 
may have been a sunival or continuation of the 
primitive communism. In the carlie.st English 
scttlement-s in America, both Virginia and New 
Englaml, a system of common property was 
attempted, but soon abandoned. During tke fer- 
nicntation which_ preceded and accompanied the 
I'rench Revolution comnmni'-tic ideas again 
emerged in the writings of Morelly and Mahly. 
They arc also found vaguely exjiresscd in the 
Avorks of Rous-ean, and tlirangh him they to some 


degree affected the principles of Rohespien'e and St 
Just ; but tbe general tendency of the Revolution 
AVas to consolidate individual ' rights and private 
property. The conspiracy of Babeuf Avas intended ■ 
to establish a systematic commnnism hv revolution. 

Socialism is a A-aguo phenomenon Ai’lnch must not 
1)6 identified Avith communism. Yet the movement 
is largely coloured Avith communistic conceptions, 
and in some of its schools a thoroughgoing com- 
munism is taught Avith lax notions as to the rela- 
tion of the sexes. In the anarchist, as also in the 
Manx school to ' . takes 

the form of a ; , ■ ; perty, 

associated AA-ith A-ague theories of the emancipation 
of AA'omen (see Socialisai). Difl'erent both fiom 
socialism and this aggi-essive communism are the 
communistic societies still existing in the United 
States. The latter ai’c simply quiet efforts to 
re.ilise for their membei-s a happier state of things 
by community of property, but Avithout a revolu- 
tionary propaganda and remote from the main 
current oi modem social development. See Bkook 
Farji, Perfectionists, Shakers ; Nonlhoft’s 
Comimmistic Societies of the United States •. 

and for the rising of the so-called Communists at 
Paris in 1871, Avhich AA’as a political and not an 
economical movement, see COJIJIUNE. 

Coininutntioii. See Tithes, Pensions. 

Coinmntntor. an apparatus attached to many 
electric machines for reveising the cuiTcnts. See 
Electricity. 

Coinne'llllSj the name of a family, originally 
Italian, of AA’lnch many memboi’s occupied the 
throne of the Bj-zan tine 'empire from 1057 to 1204, 
and that of Trebizond from 1204 to 1461. See 
Ba'zantine Empire, Trebizond, Alexius, Isaac. 
— Anna Comnena (q.A-.), Avho liA-ed in tlic fimt 
half of the 12t)i centuiy’, Avas a high literaiy ns 
Avell as histoiical celebrity. — Daa'ID Comnenus, 
the last representative ot the imperial race in 
Trebizond, Avas executed at Adrianople in 1462, 
Avith all his family, by command of Mohammed 11. 
Tlie attempt to trace the descent of the Bonaparte 
family from a branch of the Comneni settled in 
Coreica is not suiiported by valid evidence. 

Como, a city of Lombardy, Northern^T-) 


beautifnllv .situated at the sout 


.nan labour, 


the Lake of Como, 30 miles N. of Mi|fj‘ done it is 
lies in a valley, sunounded by hlj.],g 
luxuriant gardens, olive ijlantatio’ 
groves, Avith here and there an ol;„„ " “^1,^ 

out. The city is surrounded by 0 ,.^.^* anniment 
Avith toAveis, the gatcAvays by whip^,^,,^^® 
pierced being line specimens of nrtg^pp^. fo,. ,,,nro 
architecture. Among the pnncii' i - „ 

Como are the cathedral (1.396-1732, more 

hall, built of marble, dating fr- ‘ ],t to be 

the 13th centuiy. The.ju^ppjjp^^ tiic common i.s 
facturc are silk, f'atui.j.ju^t tfie Avliole or great part 
ot Its port, Lon^j odoced pleasure-domain 

produce of the d^ the miserable compensation, ami 
suburbs (1881) not alAA-ays granted, of a small 
AAas the birthp j pJ the cottagers Avho had 

common, any equivalent to the 
in 119/ It oegiyi pf jiature, or to future 

conree of t'ventAA,,;,, legalised spoliation’’ 
rl Y principles expressed in (his cx- 

Ghibelhnc p.artyy the 19th century h,a.s rogu- 


Up AA’ith timt 01 Alilj tjm ci,do-.nre of commons in or 
Como, Lake Odsion has Iwcn made for haying 
Lario, ancient Aoiiaining them as places of recrea- 
Northeni Italy, lyin cspcciallv, mnhv commons 
Alps. It is chiefly A, red to tlic public.’ .See .Miss 
enters it at its nortllr( 7 ,„n, 0/1 Land (1878); Elton, 
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extremity. Tlie total length of the lake from Como 
to Riva IS about 30 miles. Fifteen miles from its 
northern extremity, the promontory of Bella^gio 
divides it into two branches, the shorter of whicli is 
.called the Lago di Lecco. The greatest breadtlr of 
the lake is 2i miles, but throughout the greatest 
part of its length it is much less. It is 663 feet 
above sea-level, has a mean dejjth of 870 feet, 
and is 1352. feet deep at the deepest part. The 
beauty of the surroundin" scenery and the salubrity 
of the climate have made the Lake of Como the 
most celebrated and most resorted to in Italy, its 
shores being everywhere studded with noble villas. 
See Lund, Como and the Italian Lakes (1887). 

Comorin', Cape (Kumdri), the most southerly 
extremity of the peninsula of India, being, in fact, 
a sandy accretion to the termination of the 'Western 
Chats. The low headland is in the state of Ti-avan- 
core, and its lat. and long, are 8° 4' 20" N., and 
77° 35' 35" E. 

Co'moro Isles, a group of four islands belong- 
ing to France, in the Mozambique Channel, be- 
tween Africa and Madagascar. The islands, which 
are of volcanic origin, are mountainous, and have 
an extremely fertile soil, are called Angaziya or 
Great Comoro, Aiyouan or Johanna, Mohilla, and 
Mayotta. Great Comoro js 35 miles long, and has 
a population of 35,000 ; its highest point is 8500 
feet. Johanna, next in size, with 12,000 inhabit- 
ants, has a British consul and a British coaling 
station. Mohilla, the smallest, is 15 miles long, 
and has 6000 inhabitants. The.se became French 
in 1886. Mayotta or Mayotte, 21 miles long, and 
with a" pop. (1885) of 10,049, has been a French 
possession since 1841. At the capital, D.saudsi 
or Nzaondzi, are government buildings, a few 
hundred French soldiei-s, and numerous officials. 
The annual imports and exports of the island have 
each a value of over 2,000,000 francs. In all the 
islands the blood of the natives is partially Aiub, 
partially Malagasy ; the Sakalavas having occupied 
part of 'Mayotte after the conquest of Madagascar 
by the Hovas. See Madagascar. 

Company, although it mat' be applied to eveiy 
- 4-’nd of partnership, is generally used in connection 
sense u;.- J-.jy of joint-stock companies. These differ 
appeal— thai.rtiinaiy Partnership (q.v.) chiefly in 
impressions oi,[ie shares of the capital stock being 
spending to ti generally apart from the consent of 
scnitiny. It partners, although power is often 
expressed, wheiipject to a transferee ; and also in 
that the deliver; full powers of management are 
sumed true. Airectors and other officials to the 
the most elabori-e or less complete, of the share- j 
philosophy tliatmincorporated joint-stock company 
edition of Keid K.,..such for instance as the famous 
that, in perception,' is really a partnership in 
of an external and extc.^-i^ being liable without 
and that the testimony of CiY'.-.n.any. Under the 
■viewed as entitled to prompt amr, it may obtain 
assent. 

The conclusiveness of this reasori ten persons to 
by many, who say that it is an alompany at corn- 
tasks of philosophy, and may est!>eutv pereons to 
judices as dictates of consciousness.t-stock company 
(q.v.) is a very wide word, compri.«rns must register 
thing that we call mind. Suppos.incoiqiorated com- 
were to maintain that the vcraiand wound up in 
memory was beyond all questtion, but it is also 
would bo apparent at once ho tition to apply to 
stands. But there must be a starecovoring the *coii- 
perience is the criterion how far tgistered companies, 
tmsted ; and possibly the same .'’liabilities of con- 
larger fact n.uned consciousnes.s.se, the con.stitiition 

P.SYCHOLOGY. ,.g varies indefinitely 

The truths of common sen-eement under which 
those of consciousness, are sistcnce a large class 


of companies created by royal charter, which have 
a_ legal eorporate existence apart from their m- 
dividual members, and a perpetual .succession an<l 
a common seal. In such cases the charter defines, 
more or less clearly, the objects and the powem 
of the corporation and the mode of management, 
but the majority of members have within these 
limits considerable powers of framing bylaws. 
Where the charter is silent on the subject there 
is no direct liability of the members to the public 
at all, and their liability is limited to tlie unpaid 
balance of their shai’es. But the crown was em- 
powered by statute to e.xpress in such charters 
that the liability of members is unlimited ; and 
such until 1882 ivas the position of most of the large 
Scottish banks. The royal power to create coqiora- 
tions by charter was in certain cases delegated to 
bui-ghs in Scotland, who e.xercised it by granting 
seals of cause. Of course, the validitj' of the pro- 
visions even of a royal charter may be questioned 
in a court of law. 

Still another class of companies consists of those 
incorporated by act of parliament. Here no objec- 
tion can be raised to the act of an all-powerful 
legislature. Such statutes, besides conferring the 
ordinary privileges of incorporation, generally give 
further' parliamentary powere required for the 
particular undertaking — e.g. a right to levy tolls. 
All such particular statutes, whicli can be obtained 
only on giving the guarantees required by the 
practice of parliament in private bills, are all 
now subject to the general provisions of the Com- 
panies Clauses Acte of 1S45, 1863, and 1869. 
These general acts deal not only with _ such 
matters as the issue of new capital, the creation of 
debenture stock, the change of name, but also with 
the general administration of the company, the 
powers of directors, the transference and forfeiture 
of shares, &c. Such statutory companies may also 
be placed in liquidation under the Companies Act 
of 1862. 

The great mass of joint-stock companies, how- 
ever, in this countiy owe their incorporation not 
to royal charter or st.atute, but to registration 
under the Limited Liability Acts, which began in 
1855, but which are now all merged in the great 
statute of 1862, supplemented on various occasions 
down to 1880. As a general rule the provisions of 
the Act of 1862 apply, without fresh registration, 
to the companies formed and registered prior to 
that date. The new procedure is that any seven 
people, by subscribing a memorandum of association 
which states the name, place of business, and 
general objects, and delivering it to the registrar 
(there is a separate registiar for England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland ), may obtain a certificate of incor- 
poration with or without limited liability. The 
great majority of these companies have been 
Umited by shares — viz. the shareholders arc liable 
only for the amount uncalled upon their shares. 
But cases of unlimited li.abilit.v are not i 2 ucommon, 
and both banks and insurance companies have 
frequently availed themselves of the facilities 
aflbrded "by registration ; in the case of banks, 
the liability remaining unlimited as regards the 
note issue, while the liability of sharcholdere for 
other obligations of the bank is restricted in the 
usual way. An insurance company requires to 
make a deposit of £20,000 before registration. It 
is sulficient if each of the seven subscribers of the 
memorandum of association subscribes for oneshare. 
Companies not fonned for commercial profit may 
be registered by license of the Board of Trade. 
After the memorandum come the artieles of as.so- 
ciation, which in most c.a.ses are, slightly modified, 
one of the sets of model regulations known as 
Schedule A and B of the statute. The genei-nl 
effect of registration is to make the apiilicante and 
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other members a corporate body with perpetual 
succession, a common seal, power to hold lands 
without intervention of trustees, and a liability of 
membei-s for the time to pay calls on the shares, 
and a liability of all members, past and present, to 
contribute the amount of the uncalled capital in 
the event of a liquidation, excluding such members 
as have been a year out of the concern before the 
winding up commences. Past members only con- 
tribute if present members cannot make up the 
deficiency. Hence the lists A and B of contributories 
so unplea.santly known in the mercantile world. 
Contributories cannot ‘set off’ or deduct from their 
liability debts due to them by the company. But 
the constitution, so defined by the memorandum 
and articles of association, is elastic. By special 
resolution of the shareholders — i.e. a resolution 
passed by three-fourths and afterwards confinned, 
which is 'also registered — capital niav be increased, 
the amount of shares altered, the liability of directors | 
made unlimited. With the consent of the Board 
of Trade, the company may even change its name. 

It is common to reserve to the directors power 
to object to a transferee of shares, but where this is 
not done, the directors are powerless to prevent the 
common practice of transferring shares to persons 
of no means just before a liquidation arrives, at 
least where such transfer is out and out. After 
liquidation no change can be made on the register 
of shaieholders, which decides tlie liabilities of 
parties. Mistaken entries, however, may be recti- 
fied by petition to the court, even after liquidation, 
but it is then too late to raise an action to set aside 
a eontract to take shaves on the ground of fraud 
or misrepresentation. Tlie liqiiidation of the City 
of Glasgow Bank (1878-82) called attention to the 
fact that in Scotland, differing in this respect 
from England, notice of tnists was taken in the 
registers of comnanies, but this did not prevent 
the trustees and exccutore who were so entered 
from being held personally liable for the full 
amount of the calls made. The necessity of keep- 
ing a register of mortgages is a useful promion, 
and every shareholder is entitled to obtain copies 
of the annual accounts and of any special resolu- 
tions jjassed. General meetings liiust be held at 
least once a year. The Board of Trade have 

E ower to order a systematic inspection of the 
ooks and accounts of a company, if they are 
asked to do so by one-fifth of the shareholdei-s. 
The strongest security reserved to the manage- 
ment of a company for payment of calls is the 
stringent power of forfeiture which is often exer- 
cised with unfairness and severity. . 

Upon the whole the statute of 1802 has been 
beneficial in the development of trade ; but it 
ha.s also produced a groat mass of dishonest specu- 
lation, with which the common-law doctrines of 
fraud and misrepresentation have not been adequate 
to deal. The law will shortly be amended so as 
to take further securities for the substantial char- 
acter of business and for the pnnislmient of dis- 
honesty. For further information on this subject, 
see DiRECTOits, and Lkjuid.vtiox. Also see Uon- 
I'ORATiox, Guild, Liviiuy, and Bailways. 

Coinpnuy, in Military Organisation, is that j 
part of a Battalion (q.v.) which constitutes a 
captain's command. In the British .sendee there | 
are 8 companies in an infantry battalion on the 
war establishment, each consisting of 3 ollicers 
—Captain (q.v.), lieutenant, and sub-lieutenant — 
u serge.ants, 2 dnimmei-s and buglem, S coriioral.s, 
108 )irivatc.s, and 1 driver with 2 hnivc.s for the 
ennqiany gmioral sendee wagon. The men of the 
Army Service (.'orjn arc also grouped in similar 
companies (see COMjiisSAltl.VT). The company is 
both a tactical and adinini'-trative unit, ami is 
divided into two bubiliri.fionx of two sections each. 


Each company has its own anu and accoutrement 
chests, and keeps its own books. 

In the Engiueei-s the field company is commanded 
.by a major, with a captain and 4 lieutenants 
under him, and a surgeon, all mounted. It also 
has 2 sergeants, 1 artificer, 1 tnimpeter, and 26 
driver-s, who are mounted, and 154 dismounted non- 
commissioned otticere and men. In a cavahy regi- 
ment a captain’s command is a Troop (q.v.); but 
the corresponding artillery unit is a Batteiy (q.v.). 
In the United States service an infantry battalion 
consists of 2 or more companies, each officered by 
a captain, a fii-st and a second lieutenant, 5 ser- 
geants, and 4 corporals. On a war footing a full 
company of infantry consists of 101 ofliceis and 
men ; in time of peace of 3 commissioned olficers 
and 54 men. In the German army a company 
comprises 249 combatants and 3 non-combatants, 
under a captain, who is a mounted officer, and 3 
subalterns. There are 4 such companies in each 
battalion. The French, llussian, Austrian, and 
Italian companies are similar in strength to the 
German. ISee also Bearer Company. 

Company, of a shij), is considered to include 
the whole of the persons engaged on board, and 
paid for specific duties — exclusive, therefore, of 
troops and passengeis, but including naval officers 
as well as crew. See Crew. 

Comparative Anatomy, as distinguished 
from special anatomy (see An.ATOMY), is the science 
which examines and compares the stnicture pf two 
or more different kinds of animal, so as to discover 
their points of resemblance and unlikeness ; and ns 
such it is a most important department of the science 
of Biology ((J.V.; see also Cuvier). In this work 
the articles in the various groups of animals (see 
Bird, Mam.mals, Reptiles, &c.) deal irith the 
resembling and contrasted features of these gi'onps. 

I ‘ Comparative ’ is used in an analogous sense in 
^ connection with philologj’ and physiology. 

Comparetti, Domenico, philologist, was bom 
27th June 1835 at Rome. He studied' the natural 
scienees and mathematics, next held a post in a 
library, and in 1859 was appointed to the chair of 
Greek in the univeisity of Fisa, which he exchanged 
a few years later for the same chair m the Instituto 
di Studii Superiori at Florence. His studies bore 


on Greek dialects in South Italv (ISGG), on Virgil 
the Magician (1872), and on Homer and Fisis- 
tratus (1881). "With D’Ancona he edited the in- 
valuable Ccniii ct Racconti del Popolo Ituliano ( 18G9 
cl scq.'). To English folklorists his name is well 
known from his learned Researches eonccniing the 
Bool: of Sindihad (Folklore Society, 1882). 

Compartment, a tenn in use in the Heraldry 
of Scotland, applied generally to the panel or other 
ornamental work placed below a shield on which 
the supported stand, with which Is somelime.s 
intertwined the escrol in which the motto, or a 
second motto, is placed. Great latitude is allowed 
as to its form. 

Compass, Mariner’s, is a magnetic iiistru- 
ment used by mariners to indicate the direction of 
the ship with respect to the magnetic north and 
south line, or, in other words, to give the azimulh 
of the shij) with re.spect to the magnetic meridian. 
That the mariner may know Ids direction with 
rc.spect to the gcograiihical meridian, he must know 
the angle between the magnetic and geographical 
meridians (see DECLINATION), and a-s this .angle is 
different in different years and at different places- 
on the .surface of the' globe, the mariner must be 
able at any time to determine his position, when 
his charts' will give him the nccc.ssarv' data to 
supplement his compas.s reading. 
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Tlie directive property of the magnet seems to pass-bowl is sometimes filled with spirit, but the 
have been unknown m Europe till the 12th century, additional friction of the liquid interferes witli the 
It appears, however, on very good authority that sensitiveness of the needle. The bowl is supported 
it was known in China and throughout the East in Gimbals (q.v.) so as to remain horizontal in all 
generally at a verj" remote period. The Chinese positions of the ship. The whole arrangement is 
annals assign its discovery to the year 2634 B.C., placed in the binnacle, situated when possible in 
when they .say an instrunrent for indicating the the fore and aft line, and having provision for the 
south was constructed by the Emperor Ho-ang-ti. placing of lamps to illuminate the compass-card by 
The earliest reference to the making of magnets is night. 

in a Chinese dictionary of 121 A.D., where lodestone The compass-card is represented in fig. 1. The 
is defined as ‘a stone with which an attraction can four cardinal directions or ‘points’ are marked 
be given to the needle ; ’ but this pTOpeity of the N. E. S. W. , and there is a convenient notation for 
lodestone could not fail to have been observed at a intermediate points. Thus the point midway be- 


in a Chinese dictionary of 121 A.D., where loSestone 
is defined as ‘ a stone with which an attraction can 
be given to the needle ; ’ but this property of the 
lodestone could not fail to have been observed at a 
very much earlier time. At first the 
Chinese would .appear to have used the 
compass exclusively for guidance in 
travelling by land, and we near of their 
using it by sea only somewhere about 
300 A.D. According to one account, .a . 

knowledge of the compass was brought ^ 

to Europe by Marco Polo on his return 
from his travels in Cathay ; but as .against 
. this, the late Mr William Chappell, in a 
letter to Natnrc (June 15, 1876), pro- 
duced evidence to show that we owe the 
appearance of the compass in Europe in 
the 12th centuiy to independentdiscovery, 
and not to importation from China. 

The ordinary mariner’s compass is made 
up as follows : The needle is a magnet- 
ised strip of steel, or in the better com- 
passes a number of thin strips magnetised 
separately and then bound together. 'wV' 
This is balanced so as to swing horizon- 
tally on a fine pivot. F.astened to the 
upper surface of the needle and s\ringing 
with it is a circular card marked with 
the thirty -two ‘points,’ and having the x 

point marked N immediately over the 
end of the needle that is attracted to the 
north. The pivot on which the needle 
swings stands up from the bottom of a 
copper bowl, which has a glass covering 
to protect the contents from wind and 
weather. The compass-bowl is made of 
copper (a good conductor of electricity) in order to 
damp the vibrations of the needle. For tlie needle 
in moving induces currents of electricity in the 









copper bowl, the electro-magnetic forces of which 
tend (according to Lenz’s Law) to oppose the motion 
producing tlieni. For the .same jiiirpose also the com- 


tween N. and E. is called NE., that again between 
N. and NE. is called NNE. (read northoiorth-east), 
and so on. The remaining sixteen points, such ns 
N6E. (read north by east), are named on a plan 
which will be readily made out by an examination 
of the figure. Tliese tliirty-two points are often 
further subdivided into halves, quarters, and even 
eighths, and tlien we have NJE., and so on. When 
the ship lies in the magnetic meridian, and point.s 
to the north, the N. point on the card is diiected 
towards a black line, ciilled the lubber’s line, 
marked on tlie inside of the compass-bowl. Boxing 
the compass means reading off from memorj’ the 
thirty-two points in order going round either 
way.* 

hlodified fonns of the compass are in use on land 
by surveyois and minere, and need not be further 
alluded to here. 

By way of summarising the qtialiCcafions of 
.a good comp.Tss, we sh.all desciibe the best compass 
in use — Sir William Thomson’s, patented in 1876 : 
A thin aluminium ring (fig. 2) Ls connected by silk 
threads with an aluminium boss, whieh rests on an 
aluminium cup having a centre piece of sapphire 
poised on an iridium point (fig. 3). Instead of a 
single needle there are eight thin .strip-s of .steel 
fastened to the silk threads as shown in the figure. 
The thin paper rim bearing the points is divided at 
intervals so that the contractions and exp.ansions 
due to change of temperature may not produce 
warping of the aluminium. Tlie whole arrange- 
ment weighs only 200 grain.s or so, and thus there 
i.s veiy little tendency to flatten the point of the 
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supporting needle. Hence the ‘ friction eiTor ‘ can 
be made very small — in fact, if it is found that a 
card can be made to rest even half a degree out of 
the magnetic meridian, the supporting point is 
rejected for a sharper one. 
The weight, such as it is, 
being mostly in tbe_ rim, 
the period of vibration of 
the caul is long ( 40 seconds, 
or so ), which makes the card 
very steady. The bowl is 
saved from violent oscilla- 
tion by having in the bottom 
a quantity of castor-oil. The 
gimbals are supnorted on 
knife edges, and their being 
made of brass wire-rope dis- 
jieiises with the not very 
durable india-rubber pads 
otherwise used. A simple 
device prevents the card 
from jumiiing off the pivot 
when heavy guns are fired — 
a matter of some importance 
in an engagement. The bin- 
nacle has complete prorision 
for stowing away the magnets, soft iron bars, and 
spheres used to counteract the magnetism of the 
iron of the ship. 

Along with Thomson’s compass is supplied a 
piece of apparatus for converting it into an azimuth 
compass, which is a compass for finding the angle 
subtended at the observer’s eye by the projections 
of two objects on the horizontal plane. 

For the earth’s action on a magnetised needle 
suspended free to move hoiizontally and verticallj-, 
see the articles JIagnetism, Declination. 

The great difficulty connected with the use of 
the coinpiws arises from the disturbing influence 
of the snip’s magnetism, of which part is con- 
sidered permanent, and part — due to the soft iron 
—is temporaiy, and varies with the position of 
the ship._ Various methods 'are in use to regulate 
this difficulty, which in iron vessels is some- 
times so great as to make an ordinarj' compass 
ahnost useless. The principal are (1) counter- 
acting the permanent induced magnetism by pro- 
perly placed permanent bar magnets ; and (2) 

3 lying about the compass soft iron masses in 
a way that, however the ship tums, the 
transient induced magnetism on the left of the 
compass .shall he e.xactly equivalent to that on tlie 
right. Many of the best ships cany a standard 
eompa.ss placed as far as jiossible from the iron of 
the ship, c.specially from vertical masses like iron 
masts and tunnels. 'When it is mentioned that an 
eiTor of one point (llj”) in steering means an cnor 
of about one mile in five, the necessity for the 
various precautions will be readily recognised. For 
details on this subject, see the AdmiralUj Manual 
on the Deviations of the Comjiass, and the references 
there given. 

Cojnpa.S.SC.S, instruments for transfening and 
marking off distances, or for drawing circles, &’c. 
The common comj).asscs arc simply two rods or 
‘ le"s ’ joined togetlier at one end by a jiivot-joint, 
and pointed at the other ; when "used for draw- 
ing circles, the lower part of one of the legs is 
rejdaced by a pen or pencil. Spring dividem 
are much in use by workmen ; in ilic.se, the legs 
arc united by a strong steel spring, tlie action 
of which is to stretch them open ; but half-way 
down, a screw passing between the legs, regulates 
by moans of a nut, the degree of opening. The 
value of these de])cnds upon the permanency with 
which they retain any (legree of opening given 
to them, pivot compas-es being li.ablc to slip. A 
more delicate variety of the sjiring dividers is 



also made for use in mechanical and architectural 
drawing. 

Beam Compasses consist of points sliding on a 
long bar, to which they may be clamped at any 
distance from each other. They are used for 
greater openings than pivot comilasses can safely 
span, and, when delicately made, for more accurate 
dividing. See Gkaduation. 

Proportional Compasses have a point at each end 
of eacii leg and the pivot between, thus forming a 
double pair of compasses opposite to each other, 
end to end. The pivot is a clamping screw moving 
in an elongated slit in the legs, by means of which 
any proportion between the ends may be attained. 
They are usuallj' provided with scales of proportions 
for lines, solids, cubes, and circles. They are very 
useful in making reduced or enlarged co2nes of 
di’au’ings, especially mechanical diawings. 

Triangular Compasses have three legs, so that 
the points of a tnangle may be all transfened at 
once. For Calliper Compasses, see Calliteus. 


Compensation is used in both English and 
Scottish law to denote the claim which arises to the 
ouTier or occupier of land which is taken for the 
purposes of a public undertaking under statutory 
powere, or which is injuriously affected by the 
e.vecution of public works. The question is gener- 
ally referred to arbitration, under tlie Lands Clauses 
Act, and the award is final ns to the amount 


of damage. The claim includes such mattei'S as 
loss of profits from shop, interference with acces.s 
and amenity, nuisance from smoke, &c. Formerly, 
fifty per cent, used to be added for compulsory 
purchase, but latterly awards have been inorc 
moderate. Compensation is also the name given 
in recent statutes to the right of an outgoing tenant 
in respect of certain classes of unc.Nliausted im- 
provements which are scheduled to the acts. See 
Agricultuhal Holdings Act. The word is 


loosely applied to any claim of damages nriring 
in respect of injniy. Thus in event of legisla- 
tion interfering with the business of the publicans 
(in the way of limitation or iirohibition ), it_ is 
strongly affirmed by some, and as strongly denied 
by others, that the publicans are entitled to coin- 
pensation. In Scots law its proper meaning i.s 
that mutual creditors and debtors may set ojl 
one debt .against another. This applies, a.s it 
did in the civil law, to most pecumaiy ohliga- 
tions, but in order that one debt' may extinguish 
.another, so as to stoj) interest, &c., compensation 
must be pleaded. Even where an unliquidated 
claim of damages is opposed to an asccrt.aincd debt, 
time will be given to constitute, if the claims arise 
under the same contract. 


Compensation of Error.s. in Physics, a 
method of neutralising errois whicii cannot bo 
avoided, by introducing others into the experiment 
or observation, of an opposite nature, and equal in 
amount. The compensation iieiiduliini illustrates 
the iirinciide. See PendULU.m. 

Conipcfition (Lat., ‘a seeking together’) h.as 
been well defined by Dr Johnson ns ‘ the act of 
endeavouring to gain what another endeavours t o 
gain at tlic same time.’ In politic.al ccononij’ it 
IS simply the fonn taken by the struggle for exist- 
ence as applied to industry. Formerly, prices and 
geneially the economic relations of men to cacli 
other were regulated hy custom or auUiority. 
Tiie growth of freedom has now brought it about 
that these relations arc determined by individual 
eflbrt. The general nile is that c.aeh man must be 
responsible for his own economic well-being. The 
workman brings his labour to the market and get.s 
wh.at he can for if. The e.apitalist_ ong.agcs laboiir 
on the terms most favourable to him.self, and sells 
his produce at such iirice as it can bring. The 
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owner of land generally takes the highest rent he 
can obtain. In short, the industrial world is a 
world of conflicting or competing interests. 

As we have said, this system of competition is 
an outcome of modern freedom, and the rise 
of it may be historically -traced. In medieval 
times the relations of men were fixed by custom 
or authority. But the restraints of custom and 
authority were felt to he vexatious, oppressive, 
and injurious, and in the various spheres of human 
activity, in religion, politics, and economics, the 
free individuality of men sought and found wider 
room to develop itself. This great movement began 
wth the revival of learning, the discovery of 
Amei'ica, and the Protestant Reformation, and has 
been continued through the revolutions of the 
I7th, 18th, and 19th centuries. In tiie industrial 
sphere it means that whereas in fonner times a 
man’s calling, place of residence, and the remunera- 
tion of his industry were fixed for liim, he is now 
at liberty to decicle them for himself as best lie 
can. Each man is free to do the best he can for 
himself, but as lie finds numerous individuals who 
exercise the same freedom within a limited field, 
there arises the prevailing system of competition. 

No one conversant with the facts will deny that 
tlie system of free competition has been attended 
with enormous progress, and that it has acted as a 
powerful stimulus to human eneigj' and the spirit 
of improvement. But the devSopnient of the 
system has brought with it most important limita- 
tions, some of which may be noted. While such a 
system must always be limited by law and justice, 
and the necessities of political union, legislation 
has been obliged to provide special safeguards 
against the evils of competition, notably in the 
English Factory Acts. The English trades-unions 
are an attempt to regulate competition in the 
interest of labour. Employers’ combinations have 
a like object in the interest of the capitalist. 
In America especially the development of ' trusts ’ 
tends to make competition a dead letter. These 
trusts are. combinations of capitalists with a view to 
regulating prices. The protective system of coun- 
tries like Trance, Germany, and the United States 
is intended to maintain native industries against 
British competition. Lately France and Geiuiany 
have imposed duties on cereals in order to protect 
their agnculture against American competition. It 
should be noted also that even yet custom is largely 
influential in many sjiheres, and that not a few of 
the evils of competition .are mitigated by the 
kindly feeling which prevails in all the relations of 
life. Employers do not generally bring wages down 
to the lowest level attainable by competition. Thus 
in actual e.xperience the competitive system is 
modified by a great variety of influences. On the 
other hand, the ‘swe.ating system,’ by which starv.a- 
tion wages are given for long hours of hard work, 
is rendered possible by the keen competition of 
many, otherwise unemployed, for such unremuner- 
ative labour. 

Competition for situations in the public serrice 
is very difterent from the system above described. 
Competition as applied to the public service is 
regulated by the state. The salaries in the various 

f rades, and the conditions of employment, aTe_ fixed 
y authority. The chief matenal stimulus is the 
hope of promotion. See Civil Service. _ For the 
advantages and disadvantages of competitive exam- 
inations in education, see Educatiox ; also the 
Nineteenth Century, the Universal Eevitio, &c., for 
1S8S. 

Conil>if;SIlC, a quiet and old-fashioned but 
picturesque tovm in the French departnient _ of 
Oise, on the river Oise, a little below its junction 
with the Aisne, 52 miles NNE. of P.aris by rail. 
Of its churches three deserve notice, St Germain 


(lath centuiy), St Antoine (12th centmy), and St 
Jacques (13th century). The hotel-de'-ville is a 
late Gothic edifice with a fine central belfry. 
But the chief pride of Compiegne is its palace, 
built anew by Louis XV., and splendidly fitted 
up by Napoleon, who often occiijiiod it. Its 
fafade towards the forest is 624 feet long. 
From the gardens an arbour walk, 1600 yarcTs 
long, leads towards the beautiful forest of Com- 
piegne, which was a favourite hunting-ground of 
many of the kings of France. It extends to over 
30,000 acres, and contains some fine oak timber. 
The inhabitants of Compifcgne manufacture c<anvas, 
cordage, and siig.ar. Pop. (1872) 11,859; (1886) 
13,857. Compiegne is mentioned in the times of 
Clovis under the name of Compendimn. It was at 
the siege of this town, in 1430, that the Jlaid of 
Orleans w.os captured ; and here, in 1810, Napoleon 
fn-st met Maria Louisa of Austria, on occasion of 
their marriage. 

CoinplciHCllt of an angle is what it lacks to 
make up 90° ; of an arc, to make up a quadrant ; 
and hence, in Astronomy, the complement of a 
star is its zenith-distance. In Music, two intervals, 
wliicli together make up an octave, are called com- 
plementaiy (see Inversion). In Arithmetic, if 
any number is subtracted from the next higher 
power of ten, the result is its complement. Thus 
7 and 3 are complementaiy ; so are 63 and 37 ; 
881 and 119; and 1 '4384380 is the complement to 
8'5615614. In Chromatics, red is the complement 
of green, orange of blue, and yellow of violet. 
Complexion. See Skin. 

Compline. See Breviarv. 

Complutensian Bible. See Alcala and 

XlMENES. 

Compoiiy, or Gobony. See Bordure. 

Compo.sitje. This is the richest of all natural 
orders in .species, these numbering about 10,000 ; it 
is also the most widely distributed through all 
regions of the globe, although most abundant in 
temperate and subtropical climates ; and, further- 
more, the richest in individuals, it having been 
reckoned that about eveiy tenth plant on the earth’s 
surface is a composite. The rationale of this may 
be broadly seen (at least if we grant an individual 
constitution and sti'ncture es 2 )eeially well ndajJted 
to both vegetation and reproduction), for we can 
see that the consequent great number of healthy 
individuals must be associated witli active local 
competition and survival of the littest, and with 
distribution of these over a wide area ; while this 
again is at least one condition of considerable 
differentiation of varieties, and so ultimately of 
species. 

While popularly a d.aisy or dandelion is regai'ded 
as a simine llower, the roughest examination suffices 
to analyse this into an orderly assemblage, techni- 
cally a capital inn of small but distinct florets; 
hence the be;pnner is apt, without more ado, to 
I'efer all similar aggregates, say a head of Scabious 
(Dipsacacero) or Seapink (Plumbaginacea;) to the 
Compositw. We find, however, such aggregates 
arising in all alli.ances, and nafui-ally so ; racemes, 
spikes, or umbels of flowers wholly distinct in 
structure may all be sbortened down into heads or 
capitula, since reproductive development is tending 
even'where to check vegetative growth. We are 
thus* led to inquire of what fonns arc the composites 
to be regarded as the reduced members, and the | 
evidence of comparative anatomy goes to prove 
their relationship to Campanulacea; and their 
iiTegular fonns the Lobeliacem ; in a word, to view 
the yellow ‘tubular’ florets of our daisj' as a head 
of tiny bells, while the white strap-shaped or 
‘ligtilate’ ones of its ray, like .all those of a dande- 
lion, i-esemble the flowers of lolwlia. 
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In shortening llo^\•n, or less figuratively, in arrest- 
ing the inllorescence into a head, the hract of each 
separate flower remains in place ; and in a Zinnia, 
or sunflower, we find each floret with its separate 
bract throughout the whole capitulum ; in most 
cases, however, these disappear. Those of the 
outermost florets, however, together witli the im- 
mediately lower leaves of the flower-axis (which 
hear no florets, and are thus in strictness not 
entitled to their common n.ame of bracts ) become 
usually crowded into an involucre. This suhseni’es 
in ,bud the protective purposes of a calyx to the 
whole inflorescence at once, and thus the calyx of 
tlie separate florets becomes unnecessarj'. In its 
place we find at most a circle of fine downy 
iiairs, which may be characteristically serrated or 
feathered, and which only reach full development 
and usefulness when the fruit has to be distributed. 
On account of its merely epidermic nature and late 
appearance, its calycine nature has been denied, 
and the term pappus substituted ; the evolutionist 
need, however, feel little hesitation in regarding 
the pappus as simply representing the epidermic 
fringe of a reduced calyx, noris verificatog^' evidence 
wanting. Tlie stamens grow upon the united corolla 
and themselves imite by the anthers, thus forming a 
ring or rather pollen-bearing tube, up tlirongh which 
the style grows, all much as in bells. Tlie style 
bears two stigmas, indicating an originally two- 
carpelled arrangement, but the ovarj' is one-celled, 
and contains only a single ascending ornile. The 
ovary hardens as a nutlet, which_ is commonly 
floated away upon the wind when ripe by help of 
its pappus ; it may be anchored where it descends 
by its minute grappling-hooks or serrations. In 
this way it is conveyed to new soil, it maj'' be at 
a great distance, an obvious advantage, alike to 
the species or the individual, when germination 
takes place. 

The classification of so many closely related 
genera and species into larger gi-oups is one of the 
most difficult problems of the systematist, and all 
attempts must as yet be admitted to be largelj’ 
artificial. The method of Jussieu is to separate 

( 1 ) those in which the florets are all tubular, as in 
the thistles (even though the outer be enlarged as 
in com-flowers — see Cestaury ), as Cynarocephahe ; 

(2) those in which, while the inner florets are 
tubular, the outer are ligulate as in daisy, sun- 
flower, v'ta, as Corymbifei-a;, and (3) those in which 
all the florets are ligulate, as in dandelion or 
chicory, as Cichorace.-e. The more recent method 
of Dc Candolle is now more generally adopted ; his 
distinctions are (1) Tubiilitlone, including those 
which have inainly tubular florets, although the 
ray be ligulate, thus abandoning the attempt to 
.separate the fust two divisions of Jussieu; (2) 
Liguliflora;, with florets all ligulate, corresponding 
to Cichoracea; ; (3) Labiatiflonc, with florets all 
hi-labiate, a small South American group. But 
while this last gionp has unquestionable aistinct- 
nesi;, the value of both preceding classifications in 
other re,sjpects is .shown to bo somewhat superficial 
by the familiar fact that in cultivation tubular 
florets tend to become ligulate (in inaccurate 
popular jilino-se, double). Thus wc see the wild 
daisy, dahlia, chry.sauthcmum, &c., alike practi- 
cally passing into the ligulate group on cultiva- 
tion. 

Although many composites arc cultivated and 
useful jdant.s, none attain the highest economic 
importance : yet the artichoke, and Jerusalem 
.artichoke, .“als.afy, lettuce, endive, &e., are 
familiar _ inmates _ of the kitchen-garden, while 
chicorj' is extensively cultiv.atcd as .a substitute 
foryolfet', and even sometimes, ns well a.s Jerusalem 
artichoke, for the punio.se of feeding domestic 
aiiiiiials. A very few, like safilower and s.aw-wort. 


j-ield dyestuffs; from the seed of- others — e.g. sun- 
tiower, a bland oil is expressed, wliile many are of 
I time-honoured reinite for their medicinal properties 
— e.g. chamomile, aniica, wormwood, olacampane, 
&C. A still "renter number — e.g. headed by 
dahlias and sunflowers, asters and chrj-santheniiiius 
— are ' esteemed ornaments of our flower-gardens, 
particularly in the latter part of summer and in 
antumn. Being mostly herbs, or rarely shnibs, 
the order is quite unimportant as regards timber ; 
the Sirichout (Tarchonanthnscampilioratxis), o.sm. 0 ^ 
tree of the Cape of Good Hope, is, however, close- 
grained and beautiful. 

For detailed information, see systematic works 
such as Lueresen, Med. Pharm. Botanik; Baillon, 
Histoire des Plantes ; or Engler’s PJtanzcn-familien. 

Composite Ordei*. See Column. 

Composition. Under the title Composition 
and Besolution of Velocity and Forces, we deal 
with one of the fundamental problems in mechanics 
— ^r-iz. to compound two velocities (or forces) into 
a single velocity (or force) which shall be their 
equivalent. We shall consider it as applied to 
velocities in the fiist place. 

If a point is moving with two indeiiendeiit velo- 
cities in any direction, it moves in some one definite 
direction witli a definite speed. This single velocity 
(for the term includes the idea of direction as well 
as speed) is equivalent to the two cotnponent velo- 
cities, and is termed their rcsxdtant. A good 
example is afforded by a ball thrown up m a 
moving railway carriage ; it partakes of the train’s 
motion horizontally, while it also simultaneously 
moves vertically upwards. 

When the two components are in the .same 
straight line, their resultant is in all cases equal 
to their algebraic sum. In the case of velocities 
in different directions, the iiiagnitude and direction 
of their resultant is obtained by the following 
theorem, known as the Parallclograxn of Velocities: 
If a point A move with two velocities, represented 
in magnitude and dii ection by AP and A(5 respec- 
tively, theii’ resultant will be similarly represented 
by All, the di.agonal of the parallelogram of ivhich 
AP and AQ are 

contenninous sides. p R 

For, let the point ! 

move along AQ with j 

velocity AQ, and let / / 

the p.age be in motion / 

in tlie direction AP / 

with velocitj' AP. 

After a unit of time 

has elapsed, the point will have moved from A to 
Q along AQ, but, ouing to the motion of the page, 
the line AQ uill have moved into the no.sition PB, 
so that the point will really be at 11 ; hence its 
motion has been in the direction All, witli a velo- 
city whose magnitude is rejnesented by All. 

Similarly, we may compound any number of 
velocities in one plane into a single rasult.ant. In 
the case where three conqioncnt.s are not co])lannr, 
a corresponding theorem, the Paridlelcjtipcd of 
Velocities, is used to find tlie resultant. 

The re.solution of velocities is exactly the con- 
ver.se problem ; for where a directed length such as 
All can he made the diagonal of a parallclograni, 
then the conterminous sides arc the comjioncnts. 
Of course, in this manner, an infinite number of 
p.airs of comjmnents c.aii be obtained, each lia'fng 
the given velocity as their resultant. But the 
resolutions u.sually required .arc those in which the 
components are at right angle.s. 

Since forces can he graphic.ally reprc.scnt cd in the 
same manner as veloeitic-s, all that has been said 
of velocities applies equally well to forces ; and 
ohvion.s changes in the termiiiologi' at once give 
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the means of comjmumling and resolvin" forces. 
See Dynamics, Kinematics, Statics. 

Composition, in Bankruptcy, a certain per- 
centage ■\vliicli creditors agree to receive from a 
liankrupt in lieu of full payment of his debts, and 
the acceptance of -whicli operates as a discharge to 
the bankrupt. See Bantceuptoy. 

Compos Mentis. See Insanity. 

Compostclla. See Santiago de Co.mpo- 

STELLA. 

Composts are a kind of Manure (q.v.}, con- 
sisting of mixtures of substances adapted to the 
fertilisation of the soil, which being allowed to 
ferment, and undergo chemical changes for a con- 
siderable time in lieaps, become more valuable 
than they were at fiist, or ever could have been if 
applied separatelj'. Composts were formerly made 
or farm-yard manure, and earth or lime in addition. 
Road-scraping.s, peat-moss, leaves, and clearings of 
ditches also formed materials for the purpose. By 
allowing these to lie for six months in heaps of 
from three to four feet in depth, food was prepared 
for plants. The mass was usually applied to the 
turnip-crop, and when artificial manures were 
unknown, considerable benefit arose from such 
dressings. The use of guano and other light 
manures has superseded in a great measure the 
necessity of this laborious process, and composts 
for the turnips or barley-crops are now little used. 
The wonderful effects that have resulted from the 
apidication of small doses of artificial manures 
have impressed farmers in general with the truth 
that the_ most energetic elements bear a small pro- 
portion in weight to the whole mass of farm-yard 
dung or composts, and that the mixing of manures 
in heaps with earth does not so much add to its 
virtues as to repay the labour expended in the pro- 
cess. More care is now rightly bestowed in pre- 
serving ‘manure from washings by rain. Composts 
formed of leaves, ditch-scourings, road-scrapings, or 
any earthy substance containing a large percentage 
of vegetable matter, with the addition of lime, 
may still be used with benefit for pasturas that 
are deteriorating, or where the soil is stiff. Indeed 
there should stffi be a compost-heap at every farm. 
Wherever tidy and careful management prevails, 
there is a good deal of road-scrapings, ditch-seour- 
ings, and otlier rubbish to be disposed of, and the 1 
compost-heap is a handy and useful receptacle for 
all such matter. The value of well-made compost 
for the top-dressing of pasture-land is gieater than 
is generally underatood or acknowledged, and it 
can be carted out and spread at odd times when 
there is a lull in the more uigent farm-rvork. 
Where moss prevails, lime should enter largely as 
a component. On the otlier hand, where tlie soil 
is of a strong and clayey nature, earthy .substances 
containing vegetable'matter in larger proportions 
sliould be used. Vegetable matter has tlie effect 
of imparting a softness to the surface that is par- 
ticularly conducive to the free growth of pastures. 
Compost made of turf, leaves, earth, and bone-dust 
is used with great benefit by gardeners for vines 
and fruit-trees which are injured by too concen- 
trated manures. 

ComilOUlMl (coiTuption of Portuguese com- 
pcnha, ‘yard or court’) is the usual name in India 
for the inclosure in which a liouse stands, with its 
outhouses, yanl, and garden. 

CoiupoiUKl Animals. See Colonial Ani- 
mals. 

Compounding: of Felony, in England, is 
the offence of taking value for forbearing to prose- 
cute a felony, and is punishable with fine and 
imprisonment. The offence is also known as agree- 
ment not to prosecute, and is equally committed 


where the agreement is only to show favour to the 
pei-son accused. It practically amounts to mis- 
prision of felony. Compounding of informations 
upon penal statutes, and compounding of misde- 
meanours, without order or consent of the court, 
are punishable in a ligliter degree, and tliat wlietlier 
any ofl'ence has been committed or not. But in 
iiikdemeanours affecting some private rights, the 
court will often permit the jiroseciitor to accept 
pecuniary amends, and witlidraw the prosecution. 
Advertising a reward for stolen property, coupled 
with words implying tliat no questions will be 
asked, or that no prosecution will he instituted, 
or that a pawnbroker returning tlie jiroperty will 
be jiaid wliat he has advanced on it, is punisliable 
bj' a fine of £50 each on the advertiser, publisher, 
and printer. And any one taking 11101103' or reward 
for restoring a stolen dog Ls liable to iiiiprisoninent 
for eighteen montlis. 

Compound Interest. See Interest. 

_ CoinpreS.SC(l-Jlir Batll, a strong chamber of 
lii'eted iron plates in wbicli two or more iiersons 
can sit, and into which air is driven b3' a steam- 
engine to an3' required pressure, as notified by the 
attached barometers. The inflow of fresli air and 
the escape of the foul air are regulated h3’ valves. 
Patients reinnin in the bath from one to three 
hours, and the pressure is generall3* increased to an 
atmospliere and a half. Another appliance for 
using eitlier compressed or rarefied air consists of a 
mask tight!}’ covering niontli and nose, and con- 
nected b}' a tube and suitable valves with some 
fonn of air-cistern in which the pressure can be 
varied as desired. B}- tins appliance patients can 
either inspire compressed or rarefied air, or can 
breathe out into either of these. Practically only 
tlie fii-st and fourth of these possible methods are 
used. Treatment by Acromcrapcuiics has long 
been .a favourite stud}’, but the results liave varied 
niiich, and have lacked exactness. The general 
eflects of compressed air are to lessen tlie frequency 
of the movements of the chest, and of the heart or 
pulse beats, while allowing the absorption of more ! 
o.x3'gen, and increasing the blood-tension. Rare- 
fied air produces tlie opposite effects. Man}' dis- 
eased conditions therefore should benefit by tills 
treatment, especially asthma, chronic bronchitis, 
and catarrh under compressed air, and enii>hyseraa 
by rarefied air ; while m the treatment geneialh' 
we have a useful .system of lung gymnastics, which 
increase the power of the resinratory imiscles and 
the vital capacity of the lungs. 

Coiiiprcsscd-air Motors. One mode of 
employing air as a motive power has been described 
under Aiu-engine (q.v.). Anotlier obvious way 
is to compress the air and then apply it in the 
manner of high-pressure steam. But tlie great 
loss of jiower, due principally to the dissipation of 
the heat wliich results from the high coinjiression 
of the air, will always render the employment of 
such a motive power very wasteful. Tliere are, 
however, many conditions under which tlie use of 
compres,sed air is convenient and advantageous. 
The air-gun, althougli more a toy than a ii.scfiil 
weapon, is one of the oldest examples of a com- 
pressed-air motor. Partly by compression and 
partly bv exhaustion of air, pneiiiiiatic tubes are 
worked in connection with central post-offices for 
the transmission of lettore and message.s to and 
from various districts in largo citie.s. In boring in 
mines, and in blasting and tunnelling operations, 
compressed air is an exceedingly useful agent, the 
power being easily carrieil by tubes into confined 
I areas wliere the air when liberated, after it performs 
! its primar}' duty, is of great value for aiding the 
I ventilation of the spaces (see Boring). In the 
applic.ation of automatic brakes to passenger trains. 
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corajpressed air has also been found to be the most 
convenient power (see Bkake). Air compressed 
and stored in a reservoir under the vehicle has also 
been proposed as a motive power for tramway cars. 
In a dillerent direction the agency of compressed 
air is important in the artilicial production of 
cold for chilling-houses for meat-preservation on 
land, and for frozen-meat chambers for preserving 
fresh meat on board vessels (see Kefrigee-VTIOK ). 

Compression and Compressibility. When 
a body IS subjected to the action of any force which 
causes it to occupy less volume, it is said to be 
compressed, and the diminution of volume is termed 
compression. The term compressibility is fre- 
quently used to signify that property of bodies 
whereby thej' yield to that pai'ticular form of stress 
known as pressure ; but more strictly it is employed 
to denote the measure of this propert 3 ' as possessed 
by different substances. Under tlie same pressure 
it is obvious that the same volume of various 
substances n-ill diminish bj’ different amounts; 
and, to measure this change, the compressibility 
is defined to he the ratio of the amount of 
compression per unit volume to the compressing 
force applied. It thus maj' be detenumed bj* 
measuring the amount of compression of a known 
volume when under a certain pressure ; diidding 
this bj' the jiroduct of the original volume and the 
pressure gives the average compressibilitj’ (per 
unit pressure) of the substance throughout the 
range of pressure emploj^ed. The unit of pressure 
generally used is one atmosphere, which is defined 
m this countiy as being the weight of a column of 
mercury, one square inch in section, !29‘905 inches 
in heiglit, at the temperature of 0“ C., and weighed 
at sea-level in the latitude of London. Its actual 
value in pounds-weight per square inch is nearly 
147 ; so tliat 152'3 atmospheres of pressure is 
equivalent to a pressure of one ton per square inch. 

In gases the relation between pressure and volume 
is given by Boyle’s Law (see Gases)— viz. the 
volume of a given mass of gas is invcreel}’ pro- 
portional to Us pressure. From this it follows that 
the compressibilitj’ is inversolj' proportional to the 
pressure — i.e. the diminution 'of volume due to a 
given increment of pressure is con-espondinglj’ 
small as the pressure is gi-eat. The beharioui of 
a gins under pressure is closelj’ related to the 
pro.vimity of its temperature to the critical point 
(see Critical Temperature); for if below this 
temperature the gas can, and if above 
it, cannot be liquefied bj’ pressure 
alone. It is onlj' since 1877 that 
liquefaction has been cfiectcd in those 
gases formerlj- termed permanent. 

From the fust attempts to compress 
liquids it was concluded that tliej- 
were incompi-cssible, but Canton in 
1702, bj’ a comparativelj’ simple experi- 
ment, showed tliat the compressibilitj’ 
of water though small is quite appre- 
ciable, and that it is less at liiglicr 
than at lower temperatures. T)ie 
measurement of the compressibilitj’ of 
liquids is usuallj’ made in a glass vessel 
( see fig. ) termed a piezometer. A tube, 
ABCU, open at one end, D, is bent 
upon itself between C and D, widened 
at one end into a cylindrical bulb, AB, 
and at the other into a cistern, D. Tlie 
liquid experimented on fills the bulb 
and stem to C, from which point' to 
I), mcrcurj’ fills the tube. On the sur- 
face of the mcrcurj’ at C an inde.x 
lloat“. The in.stniment is jilacod in a larger and 
much stronger vessel containing w.ator to which 
jiressure (mca.siire<l bj’ an attached g.aiigc) is 
njiplieil. The contents of the iiiczomctcr lieing 


thus compressed, the niercurj’ column ascends in 
the stem, and when the pressure is relieved the 
index is left at that point to which the mercury 
rose under the highest pressure applied. The 
actual amount of conipression, .and the original 
volume, as well as the pre.ssure, being known, the 
compressibilitj’ can be thereby calculated, a correc- 
tion being finallj’ added for the conipression of the 
gl.ass piezometer itself. From experiments made 
with such appai-atus, the following conclusions (see 
iteport on some of the Physical Properties of Fresh 
Water aiicl Sea-water, bj’ Professor P. G. Tait; 
Challenger Expedition Commission Eeports, Phj’sies 
and ClieniLsti-j’, part iv.) seem now to be well estab- 

' ’ ’ ' ‘ ! compressibility of liquids, more 

The compressibilitj’ of water 
decreases as both the temperature and pressure arc 
raised; under moderate pressures (e.g. one or two 
atmospheres) it has a point of minimum value about 
60° C., while its actual value at 10° C. and at a 
pressure of one ton per square inch is veiy nearly 
iniuT). Sea-water is less compressible than fresh 
water; the ratio of the compressibilitj’ of the 
former to the latter being ’Olo. Solutions of com- 
mon salt are less compressible ns thej* are stronger ; 
the compressibilitj’ f.alling off uniforinlv with in- 
creased strength. Both sea-water and salt solutions 
diminish in compressibilitj’ with temperature and 
iressure in the same manner as fresli water. It 
las also been proved that the maximum-densitv 
point of water is lowered bj’ pre.ssure ; the actual 
amount of this lowering being 3°’l C. per ton 
— i.e. water under a pressure of ope ton per 
sq. in. h.as its maximum density point at 0"’9, 
inste.ad of .at 4°, as under ordinarj’ atmospheric 
pressure. 

The compressibility of solids is generallj’ verj’ 
much smaller than that of either liquids or gases. 
It is best measured by noting_ tlie shortening 
of a rod or fibre of the material tested while 
subjected to hj’drostatic pressure ; the linear com- 
pressibility thus obtained is, to a suificient degree 
of approxim.ation, one-third the eubical compres- 
sibilitj’. For glass it is ’00000205 per atmo- 
sphere. 

Coiltpillsion. The eflect of compulsion on the 
validitj’ of obligations and paj’ments, and on 
criminal responsibility, is noticed under CONTRACT, 
Crime, Force and Fear, and Duress. 

Compurgators were twelve persons whom 
Anglo-Saxon latv permitted the accused to call in 
proof of Ills innocencj’, .and who joined their oaths 
to his. Thej’ ■were peisons taken from the neigh- 
bourhood, or otherwise known to the accused. It 
was r.ather in the ch.aracter of witnes.ses than of 
juiymen that thej’ acted, though the institution has 
been spoken of as the Anglo-Saxon jury ; what 
thej’ swore to was not so much their knowlcdge,_ns 
their belief. The number of comimrgators vaned 
with the rank of the parties and the nature of the 
accusation, but was usuallj’ twelve.^ The system 
of compurgators w.as adopted even in civil actions 
for debt. Compurgation, which was a custom 
common to most of tlie Teutonic races, fell into 
disuse after the conquest ; but the ceremony of 
what was called c.anomcal puigatiou of clcrks-con- 
vict, was not abolished in Kii'pand till the reign of 
EU'zabcth. See Jury Tri.vl. 

Coiiiric, a iile.asant and sheltered village of 
Perthshire, on tlie Earn, 7 miles AV. of Crieff. If 
has often been visited bj’ earthquakes, notably in 
the October of 1839 and January’ of 1876. These 
are apjiarentlj’ due to its geological position on the 
Egeat line of fault between the Highlands piid the 
LoM’lands. Here George GilHll.an was bora in 181.3. 
The Free chureli wn« built in 1879-81, at a cost of 
over £10,000. Poii. 10.38. 
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Comstock Lode, n ledge of silver, to wliich 
Virginia City, Nevada, largely owes its prosperity. 
Discovered in 1859, the lode has since yielded at 
times over ten million dollars annually. The shaft 
is 2300 feet deep, but rvork is now confined to the 
upper levels, the workmen having been driven from 
the depths by the heat ( 120” D. ) and by the steam 
generated tln-ough the action of the air on the 
sulphurous rock penetrated by the different 
levels. 

Comte, Auguste, the founder of Positivism 
(q.v.), was born 19th January 1798, at Montpellier, 
where his father was treasurer of taxes. At the 
Lycee of his native place he was distinguished 
equally for his aptitude for mathematics and his 
resistance to official authority, characteiistics which 
did not desert him on his entering the Ecole Pol}’- 
technique at Paris in his seventeenth year. Here 
he took the lead in a protest of the students against 
the manners of one of the tutom, and was expelled, 
after a residence of two yeare had obtained recog- 
nition of his abilities from the professora. A few 
months were spent with his parents, and then Comte 
returned to Paris, whei'e for a time he made a scanty 
living by teaching mathematics. It would seem 
that, some years_ before, he had completely freed 
hiniself from the influence of all existing social and 
religious theories, and a reforming zeal was begin- 
ning to possess his mind, when in 1818 he came 
into contact with St Simon, by whom his inclina- 
tion towards the reconstruction of thought and life 
was confirmed and strengthened. A definite rela- 
tion was established between them, by which Comte 
remained for six years the disciple and collaborator 
of the older thinker ; but there gradually became 
apparent a disagreement of aim and method, and 
the necessity felt by Comte of asserting the inde- 
pendence of his own conceptions led to a violent 
ruptura. In 1823 Comte married, but tlie union 
proved unhappy, and after seventeen yeare of inter- 
mittent discord, ended in a separation. In the 
following year Comte began a course of lectures in 
exposition of his system of philosophy, which was 
attended by several eminent men of science, but 
the course was soon intermpted by an attack of 
insanity, which disabled the lecturer for a few 
months. His labours were afterwards resumed, and 
the six volumes of his Philosophic Positive was pub- 
lished at intervals beriyeen 1830 and 1842, during 
which period his livelihood was chiefly obtained 
from the offices of examiner and tutor in the Nicole 
Polytechnique. After these positions were taken 
from him, owing to the prejudices of his colleagues, 
he resumed the private teaching of mathematics, 
hut in his later yeai-s he was supported entirely by 
a ‘ subsidy ’ from his friends and admirers. In 1845 
Comte became acquainted with Clothilde de Vaux, 
.and until her de.ath within a year afterwards, a 
close intimacy was maintained between them. On 
Comte’s side it was a passionate attachment, the 
purity of which w.as happily preserved, and its 
influence is clearly shown in his later works, especi- 
ally in the most important of these, the Politique 
Positive. Comte died in his sixtieth year on 5th 
September 1857. He w.as buried in the cemetery of 
Pcre-la-Chaise. A full account of his system will 
be found in the article Positivism. His works are 
Coitrsdc Philosophic Positive {6 voh. Paris, 1830-42; 
freely’ translated into Englisli, and condensed by- 
Harriet Martineau, 2 vols. 1853), Traitd EKmcntaire 
dc Gtomttrie Analyti^ue [I8i3), Traitcef Astronomic 
Popidairc {184:5), D/scours sitr VEnscmhle dtt Posi- 
fiuismc (1848), Systcme dc Politique Positivciifols. 
1831-54; Eng. tr.ans. 1875 ct scq., Longmans), and 
Catechisme Posifivistc, ou Sommairc Exposition dc 
laEcligion Univcrscllc {I vol. Paris, 1852). Comtejs 
Testament was published with a good many of his 
letters in 1884. 


€oinii.s, in later antiquity, a divinity of festive 
mirth and joy, represented as a winged youth 
sometimes drank and languid as after a debauch or 
slumbering in a standing posture with legs crossed. 
Comus thus bec.ame the representative deity of 
riotous merry-making, of tijisv dance and jollity, 
and as such ligures in ISIilton’s noble poetic tribute 
to chastity, the mask of Comvs; thougli here the 
poet, as elsewhere, has devised his own niytholo’n- 
and made him the child of B.aeelms and of Circei 
‘much like his father, but his mother more.’ 

Coiiiyn, CUJISIING, or Cumyn, a family which 
rose to great power .and eminence in England 
and Scotland. It took its name from the town 
of Coniines, near Lille, on the frontier between 
France and Belgium. While one branch remained 
there, and in 1445 gave birth to the histori.an 
Philippe de Comines (q.v.), another followed the 
banners of William of Normandy to the conquest 
of Engband. In 1069 the Conqueror sent Robert 
of Comines, or Coniyn, whom he created Earl 
of Northumberland, with 700 horse to reduce 
the yet unsubdued provinces of the north. He 
seized Durham, but liad not held it for 48 hours 
when the people suddenly rose .against him, and he 
perished in the flames of the bishop’s palace, leaving 
two infant sons. The younger, William, became 
Chancellor of Scotland about 1133, and nine y-ears 
later all hut possessed himself of the see of Durham. 
The chancellor’s grandnephew, Richard, inherited 
the English possessions of his family-, and acquired 
lands in Scotland. By- his marriage with Hextilda, 
the gi-<anddaughter of Donald Bane, king of the 
Scots, he had a son William, wlio was Great Jus- 
ticiary- of Scotland, and about 1210 became E.arl 
of Bnchan by manying Marjory, daughter and 
heiress of Fergus, the last Celtic Earl of Buchan. 
Their son, Alexander, Earl of Buchan, married 
Isabella or Elizabeth, second daughter of Roger de 
Quenci, Earl of Wincliester, and with her acquired 
the high office of Constable of Scotland, with gi'eat 
estates in Galloway-, Fife, and the Lothians. By 
a previous marriage with a wife whose name has 
not been ascertained, William Comyn was father 
of Richard — whose son John (Red Jolm Comyn) 
became Lord of Badenoch— and of Walter, wlio by- 
mamage became Earl of Menteith, and was one of 
the guardians or regents of Scotland during the 
minority of Alexander III. Through other mar- 
ri.ages the family obtained, for a time, the e.arl- 
doms of Angus and Athole, so that, by the middle 
of the 13th century, there were in Scotland 4 earls, 

1 lord, and 32 belted knights of the n.arae of Comyn. 
Within seventy yearn aftenvards this gieat house 
w.as so utterly overthrown th,at, in the words of a 
contemporary- chronicle, ‘ there w.as no memorial 
left of it in the land, save the orisons of the monks 
of Deer’ (founded as a Cistercian monastery by- 
William Comyn, Earl of Buchan, in 1219). The 
Comvns peris'hed in the memorable revolution 
which placed Brace on the throne of Scotland. 
■Their chief. Black John Comyn, Lord of Badenoch, 
gre,at-grandBon of William, E.arl of Buchan, had, 
m 1291, been an unsuccessful competitor for tlic 
crown, as a descendant of the old Celtic dynasty 
through the granddaughter of King Donald Bane. 
His son, also called Red John Comyn, was one of 
the wardens of Scotl.and, and distinguished himself 
by his g.allnnt resistance to the English. Suspected 
by- Bruce of betraying him to Edward, Comyn fal) 
under Brace’s dagger, before the altar of the Fran- 
ciscan friare at Dumfrie-s in 1306 ; and his kindred 
went dorra, one after another, in the straggle to 
avenge him. .John Comyn, Earl of Buchan, the 
son of Alexander and Is,abella de Quenci, w.as de- 
feated by Bruce in a pitched b.attle, near Invcniiy, 
in 1308,' when his earldom w.as w.xsted rvitli such 
relentle.ss severity, that — we are told by the poet 
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vho pan" the victories of Bruce — ^for sixty ycare 
afterwarup men mourned the desolation of Buclian. 
Such of the Coinj-ns as escaped the su'ord found 
reKige, with their wives and children, in England, 
where, although they were so poor as to be depend- 
ants on the bounty of the English court, they 
man-ied into the best families, so that, in the words 
of iSIr Kiddell, ‘their blood at this day circulates 
throngh all that is noble in the sister kingdom.’ 
SeeM. E. Cnmming-Brnce, Enmf/y Records of the 
Briiecs and the Comyns (Edin. 1870). 

Coiiacrc is the custom of letting land in Ireland 
in small portions for a single crop, the rent being 
paid either in monej^ or in labour, 

Conant, Thom.vs Jefferson, D.D., American 
biblical scholar, bom in Brandon, Vermont, in 1802, 
graduated at Middlebiuy in 1823, and afterwards 
filled chaire of Languages in various colleges and 
seminaries. In 1856 he published a translation of 
the book of Job, and in 18.57 he was appointed by 
the American Bible Union to revise the Scriptures. 
On tiiis work he was engaged until 1875, and he 
was also a member of the American committee of 
the Old Testament Company Avho prepared the 
rerised version. His translations of Gesenius’ 
Hebrew gi-ammar have been standard text-books, 
and his other works include critical English vereions 
of both Old and New Testament books. 

Coiicariieau, a village of Brittany, .on the 
east coast of Finistisre, 15 miles by rail SE. of Quini- 
per. Its inhabitants are largely engaged in the 
sardine fisheries and in pisciculture. Pop. (1886) 
549G. 

Coiiccaliiieilt is a technical expression in the 
criminal law of both England and Scotland ; as in 
concealment of pregnancy and birth, concealing 
treasure-trove, concealing ore from a mine, conceal- 
ment by a seller from a purchaser of anj- instru- 
ment material to the title with intent to defiaud, 
I'tc. The concealment of_ another's crime may 
expose to a charge of misprision, or it may amount 
to a charge of accession after the fact— e'.g. where 
the body of a murdered pennon is concealed. In 
bankruptoj', concealment of debtor’s property is a 
serious offence. In civil transactions, but especially 
in particular contracts, such as insurance and 
suretyship, where a high measure of good faith is 
expected, the concealment of a material fact may 
often invalidate an obligation. 

Concealment of Birtli. See Birth. 

Concepcion, ( l ) a province of Cliili, stretching 
from the Andes to the coast north of Av-auco. It is 
an important agricultural and cattle-raising district, 
and has valuable coal-mines. Area, 3535 sq. m. ; 
pop. (1885) 182,459.— Concepcion, the capital, 
near the mouth of the Biobio, is one of the most 
regular and handsome toums of the republic, 
altbongli it has suffered severely from earthquakes. 
Its mbcdral and .several of the other public 
buildings are noteworthy, and its port, Talcahuano, 
on Conceucion Bay, is the safest and best harbour 
in all Chili, and ranks next to Valparaiso as a mart 
of foreign trade. Pop. 19,000. — (2) Concepcion 
DEL UuuGU.w, tlie former capital of the Argen- 
tine province of Entro Bios, on the Uniguay, 180 
Jnile.s SE, of Parand by the Entrc Rios llail- 
way, until large slaughter-houses and active river- 
trade. Pop. 10,000.— (3) Concepcion, a town of 
Paraguay, on the Paraguay River, about 2G0 
miles above Asuncion, with trade in inaif. The 
ofiieia.1 ])op. (1879) 10,697, includes the surround- 
I'lg _ districts ; the town has less than 2000 in- 
habilnnts, — ( 4 ) The name of sovenil jilaces in 
Bolivia, the largest being CoNCEPOiON nu Apoi/)- 
lEVMU.t, c.apifal of the jtrovinco of Caui>oIican, 
formerly a Prancisc.an mission. Its Indian popula- 


tion cultivate coca and cacao, and collect medicinal 
barks from the surrounding forests, — (5) CON- 
CEPCION, a town of Mexico, 50 miles W. of Chi- 
huahua, in tlie upper Yaqui valley, famous for its 
apples.— (6) Concepcion de la vega, a town of 
San Domingo, 5 miles SE. of Santiago, with 9000 
inhabitants. 

Conception, in Psychologj*. See Idea. 

Conception, Immacul,vte. See Imaiaculate 
Conception. 

Conception of Onr Lady, an order of nuns, 
founded in Portugal in 1484 by Beatrix dc Sylva, 
in honour of the immaculate conception. It was 
confirmed in 1489 by Pope Innocent VIII. In 
1489 Cardinal Ximenes put the nuns under the 
direction of the Franciscans, and imposed on them 
the rule of St Clara. The order subsequently spread 
into Italy and France. 

Conceptualism. See Nojiinalisai. 

Concert. See IMusic. 

Concertina, a musical instrument invented in 
1829 by Sir Charles Wheatstone, the sounds of 
which are produced by free vibratin" reeds of metal, 
as in the accordion. Tlie scale of tlie concertina is 
very’ complete and extensive, beginning with the 
lowest note of the violin, G, and ascending chro- 
matically for four octaves. Violin, flute, and oboe 
music can be ueiformed on the concertina with good 
effect, and it has an extensive repertoire of music 
specially written for itself. Eveiy sound in tlie 
scale is double, and can be produced either by 
pulling the bellows open, or by pres.sing them 
together. Concertinas are now made in France and 
Germany, but not so perfectly as in England. The 
keys in the German concertina are constructed oii 
the same principle as those in the acconlion, wliicii 
play one note when the bellows are expanded, and 
anotlier when contracted. 

Concerto, a musical composition for a solo 
instrument, with orchestral accompaniments, calcu- 
lated to give the performer an opportunity to display 
the highest mechanical skill, as well as intellectual 
cultivation in the art. The concerto consists of 
three movements, each of which, like the whole, 
has a certain character, and like the symphony or 
the sonata, to which it approximates in form, re- 
quires a clear development and treatment of the 
motives, and a strict adherence to the rules of 
form. A peculiar feature, usually introduced in 
the liret movement, but frequently also in the last, 
is the Cadenza (_q.v.). When the foriu is in any 
way abridged, it is then called a concertino. From 
the beginning of the last oentuiy_ to the present 
time, the pianoforte and the Holin are the solo 
instruments mostly used for the concerto. _ The 
oldest violin concertos are tho.se by Torclli, the 
first being published in 1686. The fonii was de- 
veloped by Corelli, Tartini, Bach, ami Handel, and 
reached its modern shape under Mozart, though 
.some important modifications were introduced by 
Beethoven, whose Holin concerto and pianoforte 
concertos are regarded as the highest aclneveincnts 
in this form. Concertos for wind-insfniments have 
been le.ss reganled, and arc generally written by 
the perfonners themselves, and seldom deserve to 
be called classical works. AVeber's clarinet con- 
certo may be ment ioned as one of the few exceptions.^ 
There are also concertos for variou.s combinations of 
solo instruments, such as Bach’.s for two or more 
pianofortes, or Beethoven’s for piano, violin, and 
violoncello. 

Conch (Gr. J.'oncJn', ‘a shell'), a marine .shell, 
^specially of the Stromhns yigns (.see Sti’.OAIWD.e) ; 
and, in art, a spiral shell used by thy Tritons as a 
tmliipel, and still used by .some .Afric.an peoples in 
war. Tlie native whites of the Bahamas are called 
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‘Conchs’ from the commonness of the shells on 
their coasts. 

Coiicliifcra (Lat., ‘shell-hearing’), a term 
applied hy Lamarck to bivalve molluscs and 
the vei-v difierent Brachiopods (q.v.), but now 
rarely used. 

Conchoid (Gr., ‘shell-like,’ from the shape), a 
plane curve invented to solve the problem of tri- 
sectirig a plane angle, doubling the cube, &c. 
Given any straight line and a point without it, we 
can describe two companion curves which are dis- 
similar, but have the straight line as their common 
Asymptote (q.v.) between them. 'Thus both 
branches extend in either direction to infinity, and 
can never meet though continually approaching 
each other. The conchoid is obviously symmetrical 
with respect to the straight line drawn perpendicular 
to the given line from the given point. ' This curve 
has been utilised in architecture to give a waving 
outline to tapering columns. Through A the fixed 



point draw anj' line ADE, measure DE and DE' 
each = BC, then E and E' trace the two branches 
of the conchoid. When BC = BA, there is a cusp 
at A ; when BC is greater than BA, the inferior 
branch has a loop as in the figure. 

CoilCllOlOf^y, that branch of natural history 
which deals with the shells of molluscs. From the 
time of Aristotle the beauty and variety of these 
structures have made them favouiite objects of 
study, and few zoological subjects have excited so 
much popular enthusiasm. The study often be- 
came unscientific, and sometimes a craze, as when 
extravagant sums were paid for rare forms of no 
particular beauty or interest. Since the shells are 
only cxtemal coverings, and were seldom considered 
in relation to their tenants, or in connection u-ith 
the internal and external influences to which they 
owe their shapes, conchologj' has been somewhat 
barren of scientific results. It is, however, possible 
that with the accumulation of knowledge in regard 
to the constitution and conditions of molluscs, the 
study of their shells may come to have fresh i 
scientific interest and dignity. See Bivalves, 
Mollusca, Shells, &c. 

Concierge is the French name for a door- 
keeper or janitor of a house, hotel, or public 
edifice. In French tomis, where a large portion' 
of the population lives in flats, the common door 
by which many households have access to their 
several tenements is very usually under the charge 
of a concierge, who e.xcrcises a general supervision 
over all who pass his concicrpcrie. The ancient 
Paias prison, known as the Conciergerie, is still 
standing ; though Marie Antoinette’s cell, .con- 
verted in 1816 into .a chapel, was destroyed by the 
Communists in 1871. 

Conclave (Lat.), the place where the cardinals 
of the Boman Catholic Church assemble in private 
for the choice of a pope, or that a.ssembly itself. 
See Pope. 

Concord, capital of New Hampshire, U.S., on 
the Merrimac River, 73 miles NNW. of Boston by 


rail. It extends two miles along the river, with 
wide streets, and contains a fine granite state- 
house and other public buildings. Its quanies of 
white granite are celebrated ; and with abundant 
water-power, it has manufactures of cotton, woollen, 
leather, and wooden goods, machinerv, carriages, 
organs, &c. Pop. (1870) 12,241 ; (1880) 13,843. 

Concord, a town of Massachusetts, in the 
county of Middlesex, 23 miles by rail NW. of 
Boston. It is the seat of a large prison and 
reformatory. As early as 1767 the people of 
Concord opposed the measures of the llritish 
government, and in the revolutionary war a skir- 
niisli took place here, 19th April 1775. The place 
is notable as having been the home of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, and other men of letters. 
Pop. (1880) 3922 ; (1885) 3727. 

Concord, in Music, is a combination of notes 
which satisfies the ear, without requiring any 
othera to follow — e.g. the common chord, or com- 
bination of a note with its perfect fifth and major 
or minor third. See Music. 

Concordance (Low Lat. concordantia), origin- 
ally a system of baimonising things that differ or 
appear to differ. Thus there is a concordance of 
the Gregorian .and Julian calendars, and of p.ass- 
ages in tlie Bible that do not seem to agree. Subse- 
quently it came to be used for a book arranged so 
as to form an alphabetical index of all passages, or 
at least of all the more important words in any 
work. For writings of umveraal import, from 
which passages are continually being adduced to 
prove or support principles aff ecting our daily life 
and action, such a handbook is indispensable. 
The necessity of a concordance for the Bible seems 
to have been felt at an early period. The lii-st 
regular concordance of the Vulgate was made about 
1244 by Hugo de Sancto Caro, with the assistance 
of many other Dominican monks. This work was 
freqiiently printed (e.g. Lyons, 1540, 1551 ), and led 
to Hugo’s division of the Bible into chapters being 
universally adopted. Amended editions were pre- 
pared by Arlotto de Prato (about 1290), and (in 
the 14th ceutuiy ) by Konrad of Halberetadt. Con- 
cordances to the Ahiigate were published at Basel in 
1521 .and 1561, by Rob. Steph.anus (Paris, 1555), by 
Fr. Lucas (Antwerp, 1617), .and by the Abbe F. P. 
Dutripon (Paris, 1838). A Greek concordance 
of the New Testament and Septuagint w.as pre- 

I iared by Eutbalios of Rhodes about the year 1300, 
)ut has been lost. Concordances of the Sejituagint 
were compiled by Conrad Kircher ( Frankfort, 2 vols. 
1607), by Abr.ah.am Fromm (2 vols. Amsterdam, 
1718) and by Dr Hatch (C parts, 1889-92). Xystus 
Betuleius published -in 1546 the fiist printed con- 
cord.ance of the Greek New Testament, which w.as 
republished and amended by Stephens (Paris, 1594 ; 
Geneva, 1600). Abetter concordance was compiled 
by Era.smus Schmidt ( 1638 ), whose work, .as revised 
.and enlarged by Bnider ( 1842 ; new ed. 1880), is now 
of standanl value. An abridgment was issued by 
Schmoller (1869). The first Hebrew concordance 
was <lrawn up by Rabbi Isa.ac Nathan about 1438, 
and by Joliann Bnxtorf (edited by his son Johann 
Buxtorf, Basel, 1632). On the work of Buxtorf the 
later concordances of ,1. 1'tirst (1840), Bernhard Bar 
(1861 ci xq.), and D.avid.son (Lond. i876>are b.asod. 
The chief concordances for Luther’s Bible .are those 
ofLankisch (1718), Buchner ( 1740 ; 17th ed. 1885), 
Beck(1770), 'VVichmann(17S2),.Schott (lS27),Hauff 
(1828), Bernhard (1850). The first conconlance of 
the New Testament in English was hy Thomas 
Gybson (I/ond. 1535), and of the whole Bible in 
English by John Marbek ( 1550). The best known of 
the numerous concordances for the authorised Eng- 
lish version of the Bible wa.s compiled by Alexander 
Cruden, and first published in 1737 (3d eiL with his 
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last con'ections, 1769); Dr Kobert Youns’s (1880- 
84) are also much iiseJ. The Englishman s Uchrcw 
and Grech Concordances (1860) deserve mention. 
Ciuhvell’s Concordance of Parcdlcls HioX^sixam 1790. 
Tlie fii-st concordance of the Koran appeared at 
Calcutta in 1811. This is superseded by that of 
Gustav Fliigel (1842). The Complete Concordance 
to Shahespeare, compiled by Dire Cowden Clarke 
(1845; new ed. Lond. 1881), is invaluable. Con- 
cordances have also been prepai-ed to Pope, Milton, 
Cowper, Tennyson, Dante, Chaucer, and Shelley. 

Concordat ( Lat. concordatum, ‘a thing agreed 
npon’), though sometimes used of secular treaties, 
is generally employed to denote an agi'eement made 
between the pope, as the head of the Eoman 
Catholic Church, and a secular government, on 
matters which concern the interests of its Eoman 
Catholic subjects. Such concordats may take 
either of two forms. The pope m.ay, after con- 
sultation with the government in question, issue 
a bull regulating tlie affaire of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the countiy, the contents of the said 
bull being afterwards ratified by the government 
and incorpoi-ated in the law of the land. Or ag.ain, 
a formal treaty may be draim up and signed by 
plenipotentiaries on both sides. Various theories 
liave ueen held on the obligation of such contracts. 
Secular jurists have denied that they impose any 
real obligation on the state, which maj’ annul them 
at pleasure. Extreme Ultr.amontanes, on the other 
hand, have regarded concordats as privileges which 
the pope grants for the time without entering into 
any contract properly so called, while the more 
moderate of Roman canonists recognise a contract 
binding both sides. As a matter of fact, no modern 
goveniment can engage that its stipulations with 
the pope will be respected by its successors in 
olfice. Thus the Austrian concordat was secured 
by the clerical party in 1855 and swept away by 
their opponents in 1870. The famous and more 
enduring concordat by which the church in France 
was re-established after the Revolution was con- 
cluded by Napoleon (as first consul) and Pius YIl. 
in 1801. 

Concordia, a town of the Argentine state of 
Entre Rios, on the Uruguay, .302 miles N. of Buenos 
Ayres by river. It has a custom-house, and a 
liver-trade exceeded only bv that of Buenos Ayres 
and Rosario. There is a railway to DIonte Caseros 
( 105 miles), and othere to Uniguay .and Corrientes 
are being built. Pop. 10,000. 

Coiicordl.-c Formula. See Augsdurg Cox- 

TES.SIOX, COXFESSIOXS. 

Concrete. There is but little difference be- 
tween concrete and coarse mortar. The inorbar used 
in the m,a.sonry of castles and churches erected 
during the niuhllc ages is in fact a concrete witli 
.small pebblc.s instead of the larger ones used in 
modern concrete. Any mixture of lime, sand, and 
water, with broken stones or bricks, bits of slag, 
gravel, or other hard material, is called a concrete. 
The hard lumps are termed the uggrepate, and the 
mortar in which they are embedded is called tlie 
matrix. The mixture varies with tlie nature and 
quality of the materi.als, but it often consists of 1 
part of quicklime, 2 of .sand, and 5 of gravel. It is 
lielter to use such a material a.s broken stone r.atlicr 
tban water-rolled gi avel, which has often too .smooth 
a .surface. Lime concrete, as the kind above dc- 
scrilied maybe tenned, is used principally for founda- 
tions, that is, .a thick bed of it i« formed below the 
lowest course of stones or bricks in w.all.s, in cases 
where the ground itself is not sufiiciently linn and 
solid. Not unfreijuently, in some countries, walls 
thcm.solvcs are fonnwl <if concrete, by l.aying a fool 
or two of it in height at a timelictwcon bo.ards, and 
giving it some time to harden. It then forms an 


artificialn'ate coca and cacao, and collect medicinal 
ofconcreVm the surrounding forests.— (5) Cox- 
PortlanK town of Mexico, 50 miles W. of Chi- 
mixing it wMie upper Yaqui valley, famous for its 
using the cei^^CEPCiON ue l.v Vega, a toum of 
stones. The candles SE. of S.antiago, with 9000 
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See Idea. 

See Ijuiaculate 


Fort and at CorjA 
composition. The vPsychologv. 
place was made by V ; 

cubic feet, of sand lO^y^' 
stones (not more than 34- A 
along with 234 gallons of v'dMly, an order of nuns, 
these materials in much the by Beatrix de Sj'lva, 
been used at other places, but'. conception. It was 
are also employed. Portlandunocent VIII. In 
binding material in this conci nuns under the 
arises whether there is sufficien ' imposed on them 
durability, -especially where it 'bseqnently spread 
action of sea- water, to warrant i i 
stnictur.al works of great or even jALi-SM. 

See Cejient. 5 

Concrete made of the hydrauli' 
in France, which contains 66 pei\®ii _ .r 

of lime, has been emploved in thiL* . - , / 

breakwatere and similar ^vorks 
Mareeilles, and other places. Th. - ... 

lime is one of the strongest know-^^.'^^'* 

Crete made with it has resisted th « . o. , 
water for many years. Ordinarj’ limt ‘ , , 

not set under water. " • 

A conei ete is made of broken stones and tar, a- . 

12 gallons of the latter being used for every cubic 
yard of concrete. Bitumen or asphalt is better 
than gas-tar for this purpose, and either m.ay bo 
h.ardened by tlie introduction of dried and pounded 
lime, clay, or brick-dust. The materials should be 
heated before being mixed with the tar or bitumen. 
For backing .annour-plates in forts a concrete of 
cast-iron turnings, asphalt, and pitch has been 
u.sed. Gravel mixed with rather more than a 
thirtieth part, by bulk, of iron borings, was suc- 
cessfully used as a concrete at Stranraer pier. 


Concrete, a term in logic opposed to abstract. 
'A concrete notion is the notion of an object as it 
exists in nature, invested with all its qualities, ns 
any p.articular flower, leaf, or tree ; an abstract 
notion is the notion of any .attribute of that flower, 
leaf, or tree, such ns its* colour, fonii, or height ; 
qualities which may be thought of independently 
of the objects in Avhich they inhere, though they 
cannot so exist. — The abstiact method of handling 
.a subject is adapted to speculation^ and reasoning ; 
the concrete, to poetic eilect and impressive illus- 
tnation. 


Concretion, in Medicine, a foi-mation of solid 
unorganised masses ivithin the body, either by 
chemic.al precipitation from the fluids, or by the 
accidental aggregation of solids introduced into 
the sy.stcm from Avithout. In the former c.ase, a 
concretion is tenned a Calculus (q.A-.); in the 
latter, the concretion may be cither Avholly com- 
posed of solids foreign to the body, or these may 
ne minglo<l Avith tlie elements of the secretions, as 
Avith mucus, or calculous matter. Thus bean*-, 
peas, needles, iS:c., introduced info the caA'itips of 
the body, liave become the nuclei of concretions, 
by attracting around them mucus, or crystalline 
deposits from the urine. The most remarkable 
forms of concretion, hoAvever, are perhap.s tlio-e 
fonned in the stomach .and intestinc.s of nian and 
the loAver animals, from the more solid and indi- 
gestible jiarts of the food, or of .sub-,tnnce.s impro- 
perly SAvallowed. Tims, young Avomen have been 
Imown to acquire the Imbit of swallowing their 
oAvn hair to a gieat extent; and a cry large con- 
cretions liave been tliii'- formed, Avbicli have pnjyed 
fat.al, by obstructing the passage of food. 'I he 
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‘ Conolis ’ from the commonness of the !ju found 
their coasts. /coarsely 

Concliifcva (Lat., ‘shell-heaiin"have coin- 
applied hy Lamarck to bivalve me excessive 
the very difterent Brachiopods (o.fid fomi as a 
rarely used. 'a similar effect. 

Coiiclioid (Gr., ‘ shell-like,’ jncretions are not 
plane curve invented to solyp.mraense size ; thej’ 
secting a plane angle, doi antidotes, and were 
Giv'en anj’- straight line ar uhe name of Bezoars 
Can describe two compav'of morbid deposits, such 
similar, but have the stf b'JlOUIl), and in Tubercle 
Asymptote (q.v.) b.ii unfrequently form; they 
branches extend in q’art composed of phosphate 
can never meet t . ‘ 

each other. The f y Structure is a condition 
with respect to the bj' molecular aggregation sub- 
to the given line fposition of the strata, whereby 
has been utilised > rock is formed into spherules or 
outline to taperiiioretions of magnesian limestone 
t similar stmctures occasionally 
fl's and crystalline igneous rocks, 
jodules, balls, or irregular masses 
which occur scattered through the 
pd consist of mineral matter which 
.used through the material of the 
aese concretions are crystalline, as 
: ; others may be spherical, and have 

___ radiating structure, as iron-pjoite in 

Fantastically shaped concretions are not 
..nco'mmon in certain fine clays ; such are the ‘ fairy- 
stones ’ of the country people here, and the ‘ loss- 
puppen ’ of Germany. 

Concubinage, the state of cohabitation of a 
man and woman _ without the sanction of a for- 
mally legal marriage. We find examples in the 
Old Testament, shoafing that it was joermissible 
as a relief from a childless marriage. The Roman 
concuhinattis was a pemianent relation afford- 
ing freedom from many of the severe marriage 
restiictions of the civil law. It -was a perfectly' 
respectable arrangement, and the woman had a 
footing in law, although a less dignified position 
socially' than a wife. The offspring, called natural 
ehildren, came to have limited rights of succession, 
and could be completely legitimated by subsequent 
marriage. Augustus, with a view to promote 
regular marriages, and check the growing licen- 
tiousness, enacted a comprehensive marriage-law 
{Lex Julia et Papia Pomiwa), which confined con- 
cubinage to women of low rank or who had lost 
their station. Christianity' required the complete 
sanctity of marriage, although the civil law long 
continued to tolerate separation at pleasure. In 
the eastern empire concubinage was entirely' pro- 
hibited by' the Emperor Leo. The ancient laws of 
the Germans recognised, along with regular 
marriage, a similar informal connection of the 
sexes still not unknown as Morganatic Mania.gc 
(q.v.). The betrragania of medieval Spain and the 
hand-fasting of our own ancestors were merely 
forms of concubinage. See Celibacy and Mak- 

KIAGE. 

Cohcurrcilt is a technic.al term for the pereon 
who accompanies a sherilfs officer as witness or 
assistant. 

Concussion of tllC Brain, in Medicine, is 
one form of Shock (q.v.)— that, namely, where the 
symptoms are due to an injuiy' which has sh.aken 
oV jarred the brain, and stunned the patient, 
without producing any mechanical injury, so far 
as can be ascertained, to the brain or .ckull. It 
is generally believed that concussion alone c.an 
produce severe symptoms and even death, though 
conclusive proof of this has not yet been given. It 
is apt to occur from a severe blow or fall on the 
iiead, from railwav accidents, drc. The svmptoms 
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are those which characterise shock — pale and cold 
skin, feeble pulse arid respir,ation, with the 
addition of unconsciousness. This condition may 
last a few minutes, and be followed by rapid 
recovery, or may terminate in death. But in mo.st 
cases it is succeeded by a period of reaction after 
an hour or more (often ushered in by’ vomiting, 
wliich is thus a favourable symptom), when the 
skin becomes warmer, the pulse stronger, and con- 
sciousness gi-adually' retuins. During reaction, 
congestion or inflammation of the brain is apt to 
occur. Recovery is usually complete; but some- 
times loss of mcraoiy, weakening of mental power, 
undue excitability', or some other sign of impair- 
ment of the nervous mechanism, remains for a long 
time or even peimanently. 

In regard to treatment, the patient should as 
quickly' as possible be put to bed in a well-aired 
room, with warm bottles or blankets applied to the 
body' and limbs, and should have injuries to other 
parts attended to; but beyond this, the less lie is 
interfered with the better. In particular, brandy' 
and other stimulants should on no account be 
given, e.veept by medical direction ; for though 
occasionally necessary, they do much more harm 
than good in the great majority of cases. During 
the period of reaction the patient must be kept 
very quiet; and for some days at least after 
apparent recovery he must abstain from alcohol 
and other causes of excitement, and from mental 
exertion. 

COKCU.SSIOK OF THE SPINAL COED is due to 
similar causes acting upon the vertebral column 
instead of the head. The sy'inptoms vary much 
with the site and severity of the injury. In many 
cases they' are altogether absent or quite trivial at 
first, and only' attract attention after some horns or 
days have elapsed ; yet, and probably for this very 
reason, the injury' not being treated at fii-st, serious 
after-effects are much more common than in cases 
of concussion of the brain. Here also, however, 
complete recovery is the rule. The treatment 
must be in the first instance the same ns in 
concussion of the brain. 

Concussion of the spinal cord has attracted 
special attention in recent times owing to its 
frequent occurrence as a result of railway accidents. 
The slow and insidious nature of the symptoms 

S resented by many such cases, and the difficulty of 
eciding whether those symptoms are real, and 
whether they’ have resulted from the alleged 
injury', have given rise to much litigation with 
respect to damages. The subject is very fully 
treated by Erichsen, Concussion of the Spine, Jc. 
(Lond. 1S75). 

CoiidtS in the French department of Nord, situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Haine and Scheldt, 
7 miles NNE. of Valenciennes by rail, is a 
fortress of the third rank, and gives name to the 
famous family. Pop. 4007.— Conde-SUE-Noieeau, 
a town in the department of Calvados, 23 miles 
SSiV. of Caen by rail. Pop. 0590. 

Coiidd, Louis L re Bourbon, Prince de, 
younger brother of Antony of Bourbon, king of 
Ravarre, was bom 7th May 1530, representative 
of an ancient and famous race taking their name 
from the town of Conde. During the wars between 
Henry II. and Spain, Conde distinguished himself 
by' his gallantry', winning especial honour at the 
siege of Metz, the battle of St Quentin, and 
the capture of C.alais from the Englisli — the chief 
military events of the time. On the accession 
of Francis II. (1559), the family of the Guises 
bec.ame all-powerful in the state, and Conde 
and his brother Antonv, partly from jealousy 
of the Guises, and partly from sincere religious 
conviction, joined the Huguenots, who were now 
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straggling for legal recognition. To cleshoy the 
power of the Guises, and further the interests 
of the Huguenots, Conde was induced to join 
the Conspiracy of Amboise (1560). The plotniis- 
c.arried, and “Condd escaped execution only by 
the death of the king, which by necessitating the 
regency of the queen-mother, Catharine de Medicis, 
tlie bitter enemy of the Guises, changed the policy 
of the country. Concessions were now gi-anted to 
the Huguenots, and Conde was made governor of 
.Picardv. The massacre of Huguenots at Vassy by 
Guise '(1562), however, led to the firat civil war, 
and Cond6 and Coligny gathered an army of 
Huguenots. At the battle of Dreux, Conde was 
defeated and taken prisoner, but the assassination 
of Guise soon afterwards made possible the Pacifi- 
cation of Amboise (1563), by which Cond6 was 
released, and the Huguenots were granted liberty 
of worship. This concession being gradually with- 
drawn by Catharine de Medicis, the second 
Huguenot wav broke out in 1567. In the south 
of France Conde had coins stnick with the inscrip- 
tion : ‘ Louis XIII., fn-st Christian king of France.’ 
But at the battle of Jarnac (1509) Coade was 
defeated and taken prisoner, and immediately after 
his surrender, shot dead by his bitterest enemj’, the 
Baron de Montesquieu. Conde was a brave leader, 
.and exceedingly popular with his soldiers, but he 
had neither the loftj' character nor the genius of 
his brother Huguenot, Admiral Coligny. 

Coiid(5, Louis II. de Bourbon, Prince of, 
known as ‘ the Great Conde,’ was born September 
8, 1621. Carefully educated by the Jesuits in their 
college at Bourges, Cond6 acquired a taste for litera- 
ture, Avliich he retained all througli his life. In his 
seventeenth year he was introduced at court, and 
the year following was intnisted by his father with 
liis govemment of Burgundj’. liy his marriage, 
much against his will, to the niece of Eiohelieu, lie 
gained the support of that minister, and for a time 
of Richelieu's successor, Mazarin. At this period 
the Tliirty Yeai-s' 'War was still raging, and since 
1635 France had been engaged in a protracted 
struggle with Spain. In 1643, when he was only 
twenty-two, Conde was appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the French forces, and in his first cam- 
naign defeated the Spaniards at Rocroi in the most 
brilliant of all his victories. As for more than a 
century the Spanish annies had been deemed alt 
but invincible, this victoiy placed Cond6 at once in 
the first rank of commandere. In 1644, with his 
great rival Turenne as his subordinate, in a series 
of engagements he inflicted at Freibourg a severe 
check on the Bavarian general, hlercy ; and in the 
following year again defeated the same general at 
Nordlingen. These succes.sos were gained at an 
immense cost of life, and in the matter of strategic.ai 
skill have been disapproved by subsequent militarj' 
authorities. By the death of his father in 1646, 
Conde, who had hitherto been known as the Due 
d’Enghien, became the head of the house, and was 
thenceforth addressed as Monsieur h Prince. The 
capture of Dunkirk in 1616, and a great victory at 
Lens in 1648, in which the famous Spanish infantry 
were again completely beaten, were the other 
achievements of Cond6 durin" this tlio first period 
of hi^ career. The war of the Fronde, occasioned 
by the quarrels of the court and the parliament, 
hail now broken out, and Conde was required to 
support the iiower of the queen and Mazarin. \Vith 
the aid of Condd the court party came to terms 
with the Fronde; but Conde himself, who after 
this service expected to be chief in the state, g.ave 
such oflencc to the queen and I\Iazarin by Ins 
arrogant conduct, that they had himself an'd liLs 
brothers arrested and imprisoned for a year at 
Vincennes, a jiroceeding approved alike by the 
Fronde and the j>cople of 1‘aris. Pojmlar feeling. 


however, soon changed in his favour, and grew so 
strong against Mazaiin that he was forced to leave 
Paris and set Condd .at liberty. But Mazarin’s 

S ower over the queen was still absolute, and Conde, 
isappointed once more in his ambition, and finding 
the queen, Fronde, and people once more all against 
him, retired to Guienne, and raised an army on the 

E lea of rescuing the young king, Louis XI V., Loni 
ad advisers. Thus began wh.at is known as the 
third war of the Fronde. At Bleneau he defe.ated the 
royal troops, but was at length forced by Turenne 
to make for Paris. Here in the Fauboui-g St 
Antoine he sustained a defeat which deprived him 
of all hope 'of ultimate success, and a peace was 
concluded in 1653. The terms of this peace, 
however, were such as Conde would not accept, 
and deprived of all suppoii in France, he went 
over to Spain, and for six years served in all 
the campaigns .against his country. Hampered 
in his action by the Spanish generals, he could 
effect little against the stvateCT of Turenne. The 
battle of the Dimes, near Dunkirk, where Turenne, 
aided by 6000 of Cromwell’s Ironsides, inflicted 
a severe defeat on the Spaniards, put an end to 
the war. At the peace of the Pyrenees (1659) 
which followed, it was said th.at the all'airs of Conde 
were more difficult to settle th.an those of Eurojic. 
So foniiidable was he deemed, that the young king' 
found it advisable to restore him to all his honours 
and estates, and even to his government of Bur- 
gundy. Retiring to his estate at Chantilly, Condd 
remained here till his services were required in 
another war between France and Spain, when at Ips 
suggestion and by his action, Franche Comtd was 
overran and conquered (1668)f. The next yearj on 
the re.signation of Casimir, king of Poland, Ccindd 
would probably have been chosen his successor, 'but 
for the jealousy of Louis. In 1674 he fouglif.. his 
last battle. This was at Senefl’e in Holland, v.flierc 
lie had for his opponent 'William, Prince of Orijinge. 
The battle lasted seventeen horn's, and bo Ih sitTes 
claimed the victorj’. On the death of Tup'cnne in 
1675, Cond6 succeeded him in the commr.ind of the 
army on the Rhine, but his health was p'ow sucli .as 
to render him unlit ior active servify'e. Retiring 
.again to Ch.antilly, he lived there tilli’liis dcalli on 
11th December 1686, nssociatingnru'cliayith the great 
men of lettei-s of the period, Molibir'e, Racine, Boileau, 
and La Bniybre. Conde had alii liis life been noted 
as a scofl'er at religion, but the yc^ar before his death 
he publicly announced his converaron. He took 
especi.al pleasure in the society of Bo.s.s«et, whose 
oration on liis death, reganled ns one of the master- 
pieces of French literature, has served ever since to 
throw a deceptive lustre round the name of Comic. 
He had no political genius, and even ns a 
commander he owed his successes more to thp lieiy 
energy of his character than to ' slieer militniT 
talent. There is no gi'ound to suppose that in his 
imblic career he was influenced b}' any other 
niotive than selfish ambition ; and in his_ private 
character, though he could on occasion display a 
certain magnanimity, he was in intense degree 
self-willed and overbearing. When all deductions 
have been made, however, Cond6 still remains in 
the first rank of the Frenchmen of his century. 

See Mahon’s Injc of ConiU, Fitrp.atrick’s The Grtal 
ConOe and thePmod of the Fronde; Jlistoire dei Pripcei 
de Conde, by tho Due d’Aumalo; also the ynrioiw 
Mitnoires of the period, .such ns those of Cardiiml do 
Ketz, Jlndamc do Motterille, Arc. 

Condenser is an apparatus in which aqueous 
or other water is comlcnscd into a liquid^ form 
cither by the introduction of cold water, as in thc 
condensing Steam-engine (q.v.), or as in di.stilla- 
tion, by i>lacing the condenser in another vc.ssol, 
through which a cui-rcnt of cold water 
When the watcr-siipiily i.s deficient at sea or on the 
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coast, salt water may be distilled and condensed. 
See Distillation, Gas. 

The Electeic Condenser is an apparatus con- 
sisting essentially of two parallel conducting plates, 
separated by a layer of non-conducting material or 
dielectric, employed to receive and retain quantities 
of electricity gi-eater than either or both of the 
plates would do alone. The simplest and typical 
foi-m of condenser is that which was first used hj’ 
Franklin. It is simply a sheet of glass, C (see 
fig.), both sides of which, e.vcepting a margin at 
the edges, are covered with tinfoil, 
A and B. To charge such a con- 
denser, one of the sheets of tinfoil, 
say B, is connected with the ground, 
E (either by some metallic connec- 
tion or by being placed on the hand 
of the expennienter), while the 
sheet. A, remains insulated. If A 
be now charged with electricity, 
positive for e.xample, a negative 
charge is induced on that side of B 
nearer A, while an equal quantity 
passes to the ground. Increasing 
the charge in A induces a corre- 
sponding increase in B. This pro- 
cess, although by means of it large 
quantities of electiicity may be 
accumulated, cannot go on inde- 
B finitely ; for on reaching a certain 
limit, depending on the dimension, 
c&c. of the apparatus, the nature of the dielectric 
used, and the difference of potential of the two con- 
ducting plates, either a disruptive discharge (see 
Electricity ) takes place, or the charge passes off 
through the insulating supports of the condenser. 

All the various forms of condensers satisfy the 
definition given above. One useful form is that in 
which the two conducting plates are fixed on the 
ends of brass rods which pass through brass knobs 
on the tops of two glass pillai-s, the dielectric in 
this case being air. The more common form, how- 
ever, is the Leyden _Jar_ (q.v.). Anotlier is made 
up of sheets of tinfoil and paraffined paper, 
placed alternately in layers ; the first, third, fifth, 
&c. sheets of tinfoil are connected to one terminal, 
and the second, fourth, sixth, &c. to another. 

The capacity of a condenser is defined to bo that 
quantity of electricity with which one plate must 
be charged in order to raise its potential by one 
unit. It can be shown that, in the case of con- 
densers of the Leyden jar form, the capacity is 
numerically equal to the product of the outer and 
inner radii of the coating, divided by the difference 
of the radii — i.e. is gi'eater as that difference is 
less. Hence the thinner (within certain limits) 
the glass between the two coatings of such a con- 
denser, the gi'eater is its capacity. 

Condescendence, in the judicial procedure 
of Scotland, is an articulate statement annexed to 
a summons, setting forth the allegations in fact 
upon which an action is founded. 

Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de JIably de, 
philosopher, was bom of a noble family at Grenoble, 
30th September. 1715. His life was uneventful. As 
a child his delicate health delayed his progress in 
education ; but in youth he numbered among his 
friends Kousseau, Diderot, Duclo.s, «S:c. Many of 
his works were composed for his pupil, the Duke 
of Parma, grandson of Louis XIV. ; and he was 
titular Abb6 de ^lure.aux. He was chosen a 
member of the French Academy of Sciences in 
1768. He died on his estate of iFlux, near Beau- 
gency, on August 3, 1780. 

A great part of the Essai sur VOriginc dcs Con- 
vaissanccs Humaincs (1746), and nearly all the 
TraiU des Sgstimes (1749), are occuiuwl with a 


polemic against innate ideas and abstract systems. 
He expounds his analytic method in the Logique 
(1780) and the Art de Raisonner (part of tlie Cours 
dEtudes, in 13 vols. 1755). The Languc dcs Cal- 
euls appeared in 1798. 

In the Traite des Sensations, Condillac uses his 
analytic method to solve the problem of the origin 
of our ideas and the formation of the mental 
faculties. He divided philosophical systems into 
three classes — (1) Abstract systems, (2) hypothesis, 
(3) the ‘true ’ system of Locke, which rests on the 
facts of experience. But in confounding sensation 
and perception, and endeavouring to base all 
thought on sensation, he departed from Locke, 
and became the founder of Sensationalism. To 
Condillac all reasoning is only a variation of the 
fonn of expression. . He held that all ideas and 
mental operations are only transformations of 
sensation. So he was compelled to put into the 
primai'y sensation all that he sought to develop 
out of It. His curious device of the statue, gradu- 
ally endowed with the various senses and mental 
faculties, was for the purpose of isolating sensa- 
tions. _He substituted for tlie Cartesian test of 
trath his own criterion of identity. He recognised 
three kinds of evidence — of fact, of feeling, and of 
reason ; and he affirmed tliat the same method of 
analysis is common to all the sciences. Unlike 
his scholars and followers, the encyclopedists 
Diderot, D’Alembert, Holbach, Condillac was not 
a materialist. 

Le Commerce ct Ic Gouvernement, publislied in 
1776, treats economy as the science of exchanges, 
and has much influenced later economists. (Con- 
dillac was a strong believer in Free Trade. The 
first of several editions of his CEnvres ConmUtes 
appeared in 1798. See monographs by Bobert 
(Paris, 1869) and Rethori (1864), and Lewes’s 
History of Philosophy. 

Condiments, or seasoning agents, are those 
substances which are employed at table for the 
jiurpose of imparting a flavour or seasoning to the 
ordinai'j' solid or liquid food. The principal condi- 
ments are saline substances, such as common salt ; 
acidulous bodies, such as acetic acid or ^•inegar ; 
oily condiments, such as butter and olive-oil ; 
saccharine substances, such as sugar and honey ; 
and aromatic and pungent condiments, such as 
mustard, ginger, pepper, and pickles. See 
Dietetics. 

Condition means in law a declaration or pro- 
vision that upon the occurrence of an uncertain 
event an obligation shall come into force, or shall 
cease, or that the obligation shall not come into 
force until a certain event. Such conditions arc 
known respectively ns precedent or subsequent, 
resolutive, and suspensive. Physically impossible, 
and unlawful conditions in matters of contract 
annul the obligation to which they are annexed, 
but in questions under settlements and wills the 
opposite rule holds, and such conditions are ignored. 
Conditions in restraint of marriage are considered 
unlawful only where they are absolute and imposed 
on persons otherwise entitled to succeed. A potes- 
tative condition is the technical name_ for a condi- 
tion in tlie power of one of the parties. It Ls an 
important doctrine of contract law that if a debtor 
does anything to prevent the accomplishment of a 
condition, he becomes liable as if the condition had 
occurred. Many most important conditions are 
merely implied — e.g. in a marine policy that the sliip 
is scawortliy. In bankruptcy, di vidend.s are set aside 
to meet conditional obligations. Again, in .=ales on 
credit, solvency is an implied condition, and where 
the buyer is declared insolvent, the seller may refuse 
to proceed. A good instance of a suspensive condi- 
tion is that of sale on approbation, or on sale and 
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retura. Tlie doctrine of condition in feudal grants 
is in the law of Scotland very simple. Apart from 
entails, wliich were authorised by statute, such con- 
ditions must he intended to protect some valuable 
interest of tlie superior. Such are the clauses of 
pre-emption, the now obsolete clause prohibiting 
subinfeudation, clauses to preserve the plan of a 
town, or to prevent nuisances. Probably a condition 
against public-houses is valid, as in the case of the 
Grangemouth fens by Lord Zetland. If properly 
inserted and recorded in the titles, such clauses may 
entitle the superior not merely to refuse an entry 
under the old law, but to reduce the vassal’s title. 

Conelitions of sale is the name used in England 
for what are called articles of roup in Scotland. 
These are generally printed along with tire particu- 
lars of sale and distributed among those attending 
the airction. They pro'vide what sort of title the 
purchaser is to accept. Sirrrilarly, conditions are 
prefixed to catalogues of furnitrrre and books. 

Coinlition, in Logic, denotes that which must 
precede the operatiorr of a cause. It is not r egarded 
as that which produces an effect, but as that which 
renders the production of one possible — to sotrre 
logicians, however, a distinction without a differ- 
ence. For instance, when an impression is made 
on wax by a seal, the seal is said to be the cause; 
the softness or fluidity of the wax, a condition. 

The Philosophy of the Conditioned was a phrase 
brought into irse by Sir W. Hamilton to express 
the inability of tire hunran rrrind to conceive or 
reason respecting the Absolute and the Infinite. 
Our thought, according to him, carr only be of the 
relative and the finite, of which these terms are but 
the negations ; relativity and finitude are the con- 
ditions under which the hunran irrtelligence oper- 
ates. In one of his dissertations on this, he 
criticised and endeavour-ed to refute the opposite 
position as maiirtairicd by Cousin— a modification 
of the previotrs doctrine of Schelling— that ‘the 
Uncondrtioned, the Absolute, the Infinite, is imme- 
diately known in consciorrsness, and this by differ- 
ence, plur-ality, and relation.’ Dearr Mansel, in his 
Bampton Lectrrres {IS5S), brought Hamilton’s doc- 
trirre into special prominence, and dwelt on the 
relativity of knowledge as a great frrnd.amental 
law of tire human mirr'd. 

Coiiditiounl Iiniiiorlnlity is a tenet held 
by a tbeological school which rlcnies tire inherent 
irrnnortality of the soul, .and the consequent doc- 
trines both of eternal nrisery and of Urrrvers.alistrr 
(q.v.), .as contrary to tire teaclrings both of nature 
and revelation. Its advocates rrr.aintain that the 
Bible sets irnmort.ality before men as something to 
be sought after (Boirr*. ii. 7), as a divine gift offered 
on certain conditiorrs (Bom. vi. 2.3; John, iii. 15, 
16), and .as a matter of hope and promise in the 
present life (Titus, i. 2); that this immortality is 
not a present po'sessiorr (Mark, x. 30), and is to be 
realised by the assunrption of ,a spiritrr.al body at the 
resurrection of regenerate men from tire de.ad*{Lrrke, 
XX. 3."), 30), arr event .synchrorrous with the .‘■econd 
corning of Christ (1 Cor. .xv. 51, 52). Divine tasti- 
morry,’no less than experience, they s.ay, declares 
rrrrequivoc.ally that rtratr has the same natural life 
as all other animals ( Ecclc«. iii. 19 ), and ortly those 
who by faith and obedience are rrrrited to Christ 
have the promise of imnrort.ality. The C.alviiristic 
doctrine of cterrral rrrisery is irnterr.able, the prrriish- 
incirt of sin being death or everl.asting destnictioir, 
to he inflicted srrhsequerrt to ,a judgnrent after the 
Lord retrrrns (2 Thc.ss. i. 9, 10). The dogma of 
Univep-.alisnr, the only alternative to endless tor- 
ment if the soul vinCt live for ever, is also, they 
maint.airr, rrrtfonnded, since the punishment of sin 
(death) is s.aid to be everlasting, like the life which 
is the reward of the righteous (Matt. xxv. 46). It 


is clainred that a succession of eminent and pious 
men have rrpheld this doctrine from apostolic tunes, 
among whom may be mentioned Justin Jlartyr, 
Clement of Alex.arrdria, Irenoeus, Sec. 

Conditional immortality has received considerable 
inrpulse in recent ye.ars from rrrany .able and zealous 
advocates, notably the late William Leask, D.D., 
editor of the Eainhoiv, and Rev. Edward White. 
The Conditional Immortality Mission started in 
Brit.ain in 1878 has dorrernuch, by means of lectures, 
pnblicatiorrs, arrd .annual conferences held in various 
cities, to disserrrin.ate this view. It h.as arr or-gatr. 
The Bible Standard, published nronthlj’ by the 
secretary. Many chitrches have beerr organised 
in Great Britain and its colotties, as well as irr 
America, having conditional irrrmortality as part of 
their doctr-inal basis. The best rrrodertr works on 
the srrbject are Lifi in Christ, by Edward White ; 
The Life Everlasting and The Unspeakable Gift, 
by J. H. Pettingell ; Hades, by Henry Const.able ; 
Dumtion and Nature of Future Punishment, bj’ 
the s<ame author. 

Oontloni, a tornr in the French dep.artnrent 
of G'ers, pleas.antly sitrrated on a height alrove tire 
confluence of the Raise and the Gble, 20 rrriles SAY. 
of Agen by r.ail. It has one fiire church, once a 
cathedral ; and was formerly the capital of the ex- 
tensive Gascon district of Condomois, now included 
in the departirrcnts of Landes and Lot-et-Garonne. 
Bossuet was Bishop of Condom for a year (1669). 
Pop. 5070. 

Oontlonatiol), in the legal phnascologj- botlr of 
Great Britain and the United States, means for- 
giveness gr.arrted by the injured party, and nray be 
urged by the grriltj' pariy ns a defence against .arr 
action of divorce on the ground of adrrlter}’. See 
Divorce. 

Condor (Sarcorhamphvs condor or gryphiis), 
the great vulture of the Andes, one of the largest 
and most rem.ark.able birds. Among the widc_ order 
I of Accipitres, or Birds of Prey, the condor is_ the 
grandest representative of the fantily Cathartid.a*, 



Condor. 


or New-AYorld A'rrltrrres. These nray he at once 
distinguished from Old-AVorid fontrs by the incom- 
pleteness of tire partition hefwecn the nostrils, by 
Itaving, to prrt it rtroro plainly, ‘ a hole through 
their nose.’ Tire beak is also corrstricted at the 
end of the ‘cere,’ and the fcatlicrs have no ‘after- 
shaft.’ 

Arrrong those Now-AVorld vrrltrrres, the condor rs 
chief. Though its sire and strength havo Ireen 
often exaggerated, this magnificent bird is proh.ably 
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the largest of the vultures. The only rival which 
could dispute this claim is the famous Liimmergeier 
{Gupmtns havhati(s) of the Alps. The male condor 
may measure about 34 feet ia length, the female is 
sliglitly smaller. The e.xpanse of each wing (said 
to be 15 feet from tip to tip) is more than twice 
the length. The general colour is black with a 
steel-blue sheen, find some of the feathera verge 
into gray ; there is a downy white ruff round the 
dull-red naked neck. Tlie young biids are covered 
with .whitish down. The beak is long, hooked at 
the apex, black at the root, yellow at the point and 
on tlie sides. The head is naked, and in the male 
bird bears a large fleshy comb. The eyes look side- 
ways ; the ‘ perforated ’ nose is characteristic of the 
family'. The voice is limited to a weak sort of 
snorting. The feet are not well suited for grasping, 
the hind-toe being very small and hardly reaching 
the ground. The stories about condors lifting their 
'prey in their feet from the ground are mythical. 
These birds have their central home in the Andes, 
but extend to some other mountainous parts of 
South America. They breed on the heights, laying 
their two eggs on bare ledges in the months of 
Nov'ember and December; the young are unable 
to fly for a whole year. Tliey descend to the 
plains to feed on canion, tearing carcasses with 
tlieir strong bills ; they maj' also attack lambs and 
calves, or several together may venture on an adult 
animal. Tlieii- boldness and voracit 3 ' seem to have 
been exaggerated. Their voracitj- is, however, 
reat : Tschudi mentions one in confinement at 
''alparaiso, which ate 18 lb. of meat in a single 
daj% and seemed on the morrow to have as good 
an appetite as usual. Tlie condom have great 
powers of flight, and can soar to immense heights, 
till, in fact, they are lost in or far above the clouds. 
They are readily kept in confinement, and may be 
seen in manj' zoological gardens. 

In the same genus is the rarer King of the Vul- 
tures (S. papa), inliabiting tlie wooded idains of 
Soiitli and Central America. It is a smaller bird, 
reddish-j'ellow above, white beneath, with bluish- 
graj' ruff, black quills and tail. Its head and neck 
are* covered with variously coloured roughnesses. 
It owes its name to the waj' in which it bullies 
other vultures. Closely allied is the Turkey Vul- 
ture {Catharics awa) of North America. This 
bird, useful as a carrion destro^-er, is about feet 
in length, black in colour with a nurplish sheen, 
well marked bj^ its carmine and bluish^red head, 
fleshy neck, and white feet. C. atratiis is another 
species from South America. 

Condol’cet, Jean Antoine Nicolas deCaw- 
TAT, Maeciuis de, an eminent French author, was 
honi, the son of a cavalrj’ officer, in the little town 
of Kibemont, near St Quentin, in the department 
of Aisne, on September 17, 1743. In childbood 
he breatlied the closest atmosphere of clerical 
and aristocratic exclusiveness, with the result of 
maldng liim in after- j'ears the enemy of all privi- 
lege and a thoroughgoing sceptic. Condorcet, 
after distinguishing himself in the Jesuit school at 
Rheims, began his mathematical studies at the 
age of thirteen, at the College of Navaive in P.ans. 
His succe.s.s was rapid and brilliant ; and tbe high 
approval of Clairaut and D’Alembert determined 
his future. His Essai stir Ic Calcul Integral 
(1765) obtained for him a seat in the Academy, 
and he became perpetual secretarj- in 1777. He 
took an active part in tlie Encgclopfdk. On 
the outbreak of the Bevolution he made eloquent 
S])ecchos and wrote famous pamphlets on the 
jiopular side, was sent bj- Paris to the Legislative 
Assembh’ in 1791, and in 1792 l>ecamo president of 
the Assembh'. He voted that the king should 
receive the most severe punishment except death, 
and as deputi' for .^isne in the Nation.al Con- 


vention, he voted usually with the Girondists. 
Accused and condemned bj- the extreme partv, lie 
found refuge in the house of a generous lady, 
Madame Vernet, for eight months ; hut driven to 
change his place of concealment, he was recognised 
and arrested. Imprisoned in the gaol of Bourg-la- 
Reine on the 7th April 1794, he was foimd dead 
the next morning, whether by disease or poison 
was never known. 

His profession of faith, in a letter to Turgot, 
wliich was written when he left college at seven- 
teen J'ears of age, laj’s stress on moral sj'mpathj’ 
as the source of all virtue. His constanej' in moral 
principle was fitlj' associated with perfect consist- 
ency' in politics. 'He raised a great commotion by 
his attempt to apply the calculus of probabilities 
in the domain of jurisprudence, and of the moral 
and political sciences. In his Progrds do VEsprii 
Hmnain, written in hiding, lie insisted on the 
justice and necessity' of establishing a perfect 
equality of civil and political rights between the 
individuals of both sexes, and proclaimed tbe 
indefinite perfectibility' of tbe human race. Com- 
plete editions of his works have been issued in 
1804 ( 21 vols.) and 1849 (12 vols., containing a 
biography' by' Arago). See Morley’s Critical Mk- 
ccllanies, Comte’s Philosophic Positive, and Flint’s 
History of the Philosophy of History. 

Condottie'ri (Lat. comlucti, ‘hired’), the 
name given in the 14th and loth centuries to the 
leaders of certain bands of ‘free lances’ or mili- 
tary' adventurers wbo, .for booty, offei'ed their ser- 
vices to any' party' in any' contest, and often prac- 
tised warfare on their own account purely for the 
sake of plunder. These mercenaries were called 
into action bj' the endless fends of the Italian states 
during the middle ages. Among the most celo- 
brated of their leaders were Sir John Hawkwood at 
Florence (1390, originally an Essex tailor); Francis 
of Carmagnol.T (about 1412); and Francis Sforza, 
who in 1430 became Duke of Milan. The Com- 
pagnics Grandcs in France, during the 14th century, 
resembled the bands led by' the Italian condottieri. 
They originated in the long bloody ware between 
France and England, did enormou*s mischief, and 
became poweriul enougb to rout the king’s forces 
in 1361 ; but ultimately the Constable Du Guesclin I 
persuaded them to seek their fortune in the Spanish 
service. 

Conrtuctivity. See Heat, Electricitv. 

Conductor, the director of the modem or- 
chestra. Though from the earliest davs of the 
orchestia abroad he has always performed his duty 
by' beating time with the baton, the practice was 
unknown in this countn' till introduced by' S]iohr 
in 1820, at a concert of tlie Philharmonic Society of 
London. Previously the orchestra was kept together 
by' the leader of the violins, the conductor simply 
sitting at the harjisichord or piano with the score 
before him, occasionally putting in a feu" chords, or 
accompanying ; but the result was clearly unsatis- 
factory, and tlie conducting stick had only to be 
introduced to gain general acceptance at once. The 
art of conductmg .'ts now practised requires so many' 
qualifications that it mav bo considered rather a® "a 
special gift than an acquirement to be Iganit. But 
few eminent composers have also distinguished 
themselves as conductors. The greate.st recent 
conductors are Costa, Von Billow, and Richter. 

Condnctor.s and Non-conductors of 
Electricity. V'hen an electrified body is placed 
upon a metallic stand, so that it is in metallic con- 
nection with the eartii, all traces of electrification 
disappear ; but if placeil upon snpporf.s of glass or 
ebonite, its charge is still retained, the Ixidy then 
being .said to be insulated. In the former case, the 
electric charge having pa.“sed to the ground through 
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the metallic support, tlie metal is teniied a con- 
ductor of electricity; in the latter, the gla«s or 
ebonite is termed a 7ion-condnctor or insntaior, 
since by its means the charge is prevented from 
leaving the body. Tliis distinction is somewhat 
artificial, since no substance is known to be either 
a perfect conductor or an absolute insulator. The 
substances in frequent use as conductoi-s and non- 
conductors may be arranged in the following order 
of their conductivity, beginning with the best : 
Silver, copper, gold, brass, zinc, platinum, iron, 
tin, lead, mercuiy, German-silver, graphite, red 
phosphorus, mineral acids, saline solutions, sea- 
water, pure water, alcohol, wood, ice, vegetable 
oils, lime, chalk, camphor, porcelain, wool, hair, 
silk, glass, wax, sulphur, resin, amber, gutta-percha, 
shellac, paraffin, ebonite, air and other gases. 

It is found that the efficiency of a non-conductor, 
when used as an insulator in electrostatic experi- 
ments, depends very largely on the state of its 
surface. In a damp atmosphere, "lass becomes 
coated with a thin film of moisture wiich consider- 
ably lessens its insulating power. Hence these 
experiments succeed better in diy weather ; other- 
wise the apparatus requires to be heated, or the 
glass insulators employed to be coated with shellac 
vaniish, upon wiiicli moisture does not so readily 
deposit. In metals, conducting power decreases 
wiien the temperature is raised ; on the other 
hand, glass, wax, sulphur, and some other 
bodies wiiich are extremely bad conductors at 
ordinar}'_ temperatures, conduct very much better 
wiien raised to a sufficiently high temperature. 
It has been observed that a series of metals 
arranged in order of their electrical conducting 
poweis, exhibits the same order as wiien similarly 
an'anged for their thennal conducting powera ; in 
other words, metals wiiich conduct electricity well, 
conduct heat well. Also, that wiien two specimens 
of the same metal differ in electric contiuctivity, 
they differ in thennal conductivity, and in the same 
way. See Lioiitxixg Conductor. 

Coilduraiigo is the name of several South 
American Asclepiadace.'e (q.v.), wiiose bark affords 
a dnig used as a remedy for venomous bites. 

Condyle, a protuberance on the end of a 
bone,_ serving for articulation witli another bone ; 
especially that by wiiich tlie occipital bone of the 
skull is articulated to the spine. 

Condy’.s Fluid. See Maxganrsd. 

Cone. In general, the term cow is applied to 
any surface described bj- the motion of a straight 
line wiiich always passes through a fixed point and 

also intellects some 
curve ill space. But 
more particularly, 
the word is used to 
denote a cir- 

cular cone— ^i.c. the 
solid produced by 
the revolution of a 
right-angled triangle 
round one of the 
sides containing the 
right angle. Thus 
(see fig.), let ODC 
be a triangle with a 
right angle at D ; if 
it revolve round 
OD, then in moving 
tliroiigh sncce.ssivc 
c positions, OC will 
trace out the cone, 
. O.ABO. The point, 

O, IS termed riic vertex; the height, OD, the 
altitude; the line, 01), the axis; and the circle, 
ABC, the b((sc of the cone. The line, OC, bv wiio'c 


motion the cone is produced, is termed a generating 
line, or generator. -In the oblique cone, the axis is 
inclined to the base at an angle other than a right 
angle. A triineatcd cone is the lower jiart of a cone 
cut by a plane parallel to the base. 

The lateral surface of a right circular cone is 
obtained by multiplying half the circumference of 
the base into the slant height of the cone ; the solid 
content, or volume, is equal to one-thii-d of the area 
of the base luiiltiplied by the altitude. 

In considering the different possible sections of a 
cone by a plane, it is necessary to remember (ns 
is indicated in the figure) that a cone is really pro- 
duced in duplicate ; that the generatoi-s, after 
pa.«sing through the fix'ed point, 0, fonn another 
cone, such as OEGF. Different positions of the 
sectional plane produce different curves, according 
as it is parallel to the base, a generator, the axis, or 
parallel to none of these ; so, consequently, we have 
a cii'cle, parabola, hyperbola or ellipse, respectivelv. 
See Circle, Conic Sections, Ellipse, Hyper- 
bola, Parabola. 

Cone is a term used in Botanjq with consider- 
able latitude and variety of application. Tlie 
growing point or bud of any ordinaiy higher plant 
is of more or less acutelj’ conical shape, and the 
young leaves at fimt arise in elose succession upon 
it. But while in vegetative growth the axis 
usually lengthens and the leaves develop and 
ex 2 >and, the onset of reproductive functions may 
check these changes. In the simplest cases the 
leaves may become partially modified for pollen or 
ovule bearing, as stamens or carpels, while the leaf 
ajiices do not wliolly lose their leafy character and 
arrangement ; thus we have the cone-like male and 
female flow-el's of Cycads (q.v.). In the allied 
conifem, which include the most characteristic cone- 
bearing trees, the leafy character.’ of the crowded 
stamens composing the male flower may be almost 
entirely lost; but in the female the .structure of the 
familiar conM_ (e.g. Scotch fir, spmee, larch) has 
been the subject of enonnoiis controvei'sy ; since 
from one point of view it is regarded as a single 
flower composed of many caiqiellarj- leaves (each 
bearing a biovular jilacenta on its upper surface) ; 
while from the other it must be viewed ns <an in- 
florescence of which the crowded bracts bear axil- 
larj- biovular branches (see GyjiNOSPERMS). TIic 
cones of Coniferai may vary greatly from their 
typical shape, witness the almost spheroidal cones 
of Araucarias, while the number and crowded stic- 
ccssion of the leaves in ordinarj- cones may bo much 
reduced and simi>lified — e.g. cypress. 

The apparent cones which occur in some ordei'S 
of dicotyledonous plants are always due to a 
crowding of the inflorescence. Thus, the so-called 
cone of Casuarina (q.v.) is simply iirodnced by the 
crowding of the fniit ; that of llop or Gale (q.v.) 
by the overlapiiing of the leafv bracts which conceal 
the small reduced flow-el's, llut the term is with 
advantage disused by most botanists outside the 
limits of the Gyiiinospeniis. 

Coiicglia'iio. a luctiircsquc tow-n of Northern 
Italv, 31 miles NE. of Venice by rail. It w'as the 
birtliplace about HGO of the painter Giambattista 
Ciina, called often Conegliano. Pop. 1082. 

Conc-Slicll [Conidm), a family of Gn.steropod 
molluscs, w-itli substantial conical shells. The last 
w-horl of the spiial Is much larger than those w'hich 
iirecedc it ami .simply fonn the ajiex of the cone. 
The aperture is long and narrow-, w-ith a sliar]!- 
edged outer lip. The head of the aniinal ha-s a 
long proboscis; the ‘foot’ is long and narrow- as 
the aperture suggests; the respiintorj- sijdion is 
short and thick. In the living state the .“hell is 
covered by a yellow-isfi epidermis, and it is only 
w-hen this is niblxid off that the great beauty 
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of the colour and marking is disclosed. During 
life the inner laj’er of the shell and the internal 
partition of the second last whorl undergo more 
or less absorption. The principal genus, Conus, 
includes some 600 living species, ranging from the 
Mediterranean to the Cape, 
but especially at home in 
the eastern equatorial seas. 
They creep in relatively 
shallow water among the 
rocks and coral reefs, and 
prey upon other molluscs. 
Among the numerous 
species, some are rare, and 
have been favourite objects 
of collectors’ mania. Many 
pounds have been paid for 
single specimens, and Conus 
glo7-ia-maris is said to be 
‘ worth ten times its weight 
in gold.’ G. cedo ntdltisin 
its finer varieties a much prized treasure, and G. 
ammiralis is another favourite, though much com- 
moner fonn. Numerous fossil species are known 
from the chalk onwards. Some of the animals are 
eaten, and the shells often form ornaments, or 
are worn down into rings and the like. The augur- 
shell (Terebra), the latticed shell (Cancellaria), the 
tower-shell (Pleurotoma) are nearly allied genera, 
often regarded as types of separate families. 

Coney Island, barely separated from the 
south-west angle of Long Island, at the entrance to 
New York harbour, is a narrow strip of sand, 5 
miles long, by J mile broad, with a fine beacli. It 
is a crowded place of summer resort, and is con- 
nected with New York and Brooklyn in summer by 
a number of railways and steamboat lines. On the 
edge of the dunes stand a long row of enormous 
wooden hotels, and farther inland is the Brooklyn 
seaside home for invalid poor children. Other 
structures are a tubular iron pier (1000 feet), a 
look-out tower (300 feet), and a great number of 
bathing paWlions, some nearly as large as the 
hotels. In winter the place is nearly deserted. 

Coilfarrcatioil, a peculiar mode of marriage 
in use among the Komans, which consisted in the 
employment of certain words in the presence of ten 
witnesses, and in the perforsnance of a religious 
ceremonj’ in which jianis farrcus ( ‘ bread made of 
spelt’) was irartaken. Various priestly offices, such 
as that of the Flamcii Dialis, were open only to 
those who were bom of parents thus married. 

Confederate States, the name adopted by 
the confederacy formed by the eleven southern and 
slaveholding states which seceded from the Ameri- 
can Union in 1S60-61, and established a govern- 
ment which lasted till the close of the great cml 
war in IS65. See United States. The Confed- 
erate States were South Carolina, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, 
Virginia (without "West Virginia), Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina. 

Confederation, Imterial. See Colony 
and Canada. 

Confeder.ition of the Rliinc. During the 
war of 1805, so disastrous for Austria, several 
German princes, too weak to remain neutral, were 
forced to ally themselves with France. The first 
to do so were the Electois of Bavaria and 'Wurtem- 
borg, who, in recompense of their service.*, were 
elevated to the dignity of kings by the peace of 
Presburg, 2Gth December 1805. Finally, at Paris, 
on the 12th July ISOG, 16 German princes fomt.ally 
signed an act of confederation, dissolving their 
connection with the Germanic empire, and allying 
themselves with France, under the pintectorate 
of Napoleon. The more important of the.?e 16 


E rinces were — the kings of Bavaria and V'urtem- 
erg, the arch-chancellor, the Elector of Baden, 
the new Duke of Cleves and Berg (Joachim 
Murat), and the Landgraf of Hesse-Dannstadt ; 
]ater, other princes followed their example, 
including the king of Saxony, the new king 
of Westphalia, and the Elector of Wiii-zburg. 
In 1811 the unpatriotic confederation comprised 
4 kingdoms, 5 gi-and-duchies, 11 duchies, and IG 
principalities; covering an area of 125,000 sq. m., 
with a population of 14,608,877, and an anny of 
119,180 men. The utter min wliich overtook the 
French army in the Russian campaign acted like 
a solvent on the confederation, and the year 1813 
saw it vanish like mist in the sudden outburst of 
Gemian patriotism. See Gekjianv. 

Conference, a meeting of the representatives 
of a number of states for political or diplomatic 
purposes. It is usually distinguished from a Con- 
gress (q.v.) as having only the power to discuss 
and prepare arrangements ; while a congress has 
the power of deciding and concluding. But it is 
difficult to draw a precise line between the two ; 
thus the Congo Conference at Berlin in 1884 was 
pr&ctic&Uy a congi-ess. — Conference is also the name 
of the supreme synod of the Methodists (q.v.). 

Conferva, a genus of lower fresh-water Alg.e, 
forming slimy masses or tufts in ponds and stagnant 
pools, easily recognised by their unbranched fila- 
ments, each consisting of a simple row of cells, 
which are destitute of spiral bands or other distinct 
differentiation of the contained protoplasm. The 
filaments do not coniugate, and multiplication 
appears to take place by rejuvenescence of swarm 
^ores only. See Algte, and Cooke’s Handbook of 
British Alga. 

Confession, in Roman Catholic theologj’, means 
a declaration of sins to a priest in order to obtain 
absolution. The word, however, has borne veiy 
dlflerent meanings at different times, and the 
changes in sense mark important stages in the 
development of discipline and doctrine. St James 
(v. 16) speaks of that spontaneous confession 
which Christians make ‘one to another’ out of 
humility and brotherly love ; and, much in the 
same spirit, Origen (Horn, in Ps. xxxvii.) recom- 
mends the sinner to seek out a physician ‘ learned 
and merciful,’ to whom he may disclose his wounds, 
and from wliom he may get advice. In all this 
there is no question of strict obligation on the one 
hand, or of priestly power upon the other. Still, 
even before Origen’s time, the word had acquired 
a new signification. From the close of the 2d cen- 
tury at latest the church marked out for special 
reprobation those sins which were called ‘ mortal ’ — 
viz. murder, idolatiy, and adultery. The guilty 
person was required to make public confession, he 
was subjected to penitential exercises, and was either 
excluded during life from the communion of the 
church, or readmitted, after long discijiline, by 
the bisliop, who imposed his hands upon him. The 
list of ‘mortal oftences’ was extended during the 
5th and the following centuries to all crimes which 
the Roman law pimi.shed with death, exile, or 
gr,ave corporal penalty, and Leo I. (440-461 A.D.), 
in a famous letter to the Bishops of Apulia (Ep. 
168), substituted private confession to the priest 
for public confession to the congregation. But the 
e.ssentia! points of difference between ancient and 
modem or sacramental confession remained. In 
tbe fomier, the church only required confession to 
man of certain enonnoiis offences, and left the 
m.T-ss of sins ivhich are now called mortal to the 
judgment of God ; and she exercised the power of 
‘binding and loo.sing’ by excluding sinners from, 
and re.admitting them to, her communion. Such 
power is really inherent in even- society, though 
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of course tlie church claimed to hold it by dhune 
commission (Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18; John, xx. 22, 
2.8), and insisted on the serious consequences which 
it involved. "We can trace the faint beginnings of 
the modem system in the practice which prevailed 
in monasteries and nunneries of confessing breaches 
of the rule to tlie superiors (Jerome, Be Reg. Mona- 
chorum ; Basil, Reg. Brev . ), and in the growing habit 
of .ceehing advice ifrom priests by secret confes-sion. 
The thirtv-third canon of the Council of Chftlons, 
which was held 813 A.D., throws great light on the 
state of things then existing. Sojue, the council 
s.ays, maintain that ‘sins should be confessed to 
God alone,’ others to God and to the priest. The 
council finds no fault nith either view, and remarks 
tliat confe.ssion to God purges the conscience from 
sin, while confession to the priest teaches the peni- 
tent ‘how his sins are to be purged.’ Even Peter 
Lombard, the great theological authority of the 12th 
centuiy (In Rcntcnt. lib. iv.), occupies the same 
ground as the Council of CliMons; and Aquinas 
( Supplement to ) admits that in Lombard’s 

time the nece.ssity of confessing all mortal sins to the 
viest was an open question. Meantime, the fourth 
jatcran Council in 1215 (can. xxi.) had required 
all the faithful who have_ come to the years of 
discretion to confess their sins at least once* a year 
to their parish priest, or with his leave to another 
priest. The doctrine received its final fonn in the 
Council of Trent (Sess. xiv.). ’The council explains 
‘mortal sins’ to mean all sins, ‘even sins of 
thought’ which separate the soul from God. It 
declares that for mortal sin after baptism, confes- 
sion to an approved priest, in act if possible, in 
desire if a priest cannot be had, is bv dirine in- 
stitution the one and only remedy. This confes- 
sion must embrace eveiy n\ortal sin which can be 
recalled after careful self-examination. Further, 
it declares that the secret confession of mortal sins 
has alwaj’s been practi.sed in the cliurcli, and 
whereas in Peter Lombard’s time Roman Catholics 
were free to hold that absolution was no more than 
a declamtion of forgiveness by God, the council 
condemns this opinion under anathem.a. But it is 
careful to add that confession and absolution, in 
order to avail, must he accompanied by sincere 
sorrow before God for sin past, and a finn purpose 
of amendment. By the present canon law, Roman 
Catholics Ih-ing in the world may choose any priest 
approved by the bishop as their confessor. The 
confession of slight or venial sins remains a matter 
of counsel and not of precept. 

Confession to a priest is prescribed by the Greek 
and mo.st of the Oriental churches, and' the Churcli 
of England recommends private confession in the 
case of the sick, though it has never enforced the 
use of it. In 1873, 483 Anglican clergymen pre- 
sented a petition to Convocation for the education, 
selection, and licensing of duly qualified confc.ssors. 
Tlmt petition fell flat; but confession i.s regularly 

E ractised among a considerable section of the 
_ Inglish communion. The Lutherans at first were 
inclined to retain some sort of private confession, 
hut they were content with confession of a general 
kind, and have allowed it to fall into disuse or 
become a mere fonn. It is entirely rejected 
by Presbyterians, Methodists, Congi'cgationnlists, 
Baptists, and others. 

'rhe‘sealof confe.ssion ' is the obligation which 
binds the priest to make no use whatever outside 
of the confessional of the knowledge acquired there. 
It is imposed under severe penalties by tho fourth 
Latcran Council. See CoxfiDi;xriAUTV. 

Coiife.ssioiK in civil procedure by English law, 
is a fonnal admission or avowal of a" fact, as wlien 
a defendant alleges a ground of defence which has 
arisen since the commencement of an action, and 
the plaintilf confesses the defence — i.e. admits the 


tnith of the defendant’s allegation. In Scotland, a 
party to an ordinary civil action may be called on 
to confess or deny any relevant matter of fact, and 
if he refuse, he will be held as confessed. AVhero a 
statement within the opposite party’s knowledge is 
av'cn-ed upon one side, it is held as confessed by 
the other unless specifically denied. In criminal 
law, a confassion is an admission of guilt. In 
England, a confession by a criminal made in the 
course of a judicial proceeding is sufilcient, if 
plenary, to found a conviction, as where a prisoner 
pleads guilty. An exti'a-judicial confession, if 
freel5' made, may be admitted as evidence. In 
Scotland, a confession made by a criminal in pres- 
ence of a judge will be admitted as evidence ; but 
is not he'ld as eqiirtalent to a confession by the 
panel in presence of a juiy, which is conclusive 
evidence against him. In the LTnited States also 
confession is evidence, if voluntary and made 
without promise of reward or threat of punish- 
ment, and that whether made before or after 
apprehension and commitment ; generally confes- 
sion without corroboration is insuflicient, but in one 
or two states the jury may convict without cor- 
i-oboration. As to confession on trial, see Plead- 
ISG, Trial ; ns to confession before the examining 
magistrate, see Declaeatiox ; and for Judgment 
by Confession, see Cogxovit. 

■ COXFESSIOX AND AVOIDANCE, in pleading at 
common law, in England, is the admissioii of the 
allegation of the opposite party, but with _ the 
addition of some circumstance which deprives it of 
legal effect, as, for instance, the admitting that an 
assault was committed in self-defence. Since the 
p,assing of the Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1875, 
pleas in confession and avoidance have technically 
fallen into desuetude. See Pleading. 

Confessional, the seat or recess in which the 
priest sits to hear confession in a Roman Catholic 
church. It is probable that the confessionals _ in 
English churches, previous to the Reformation, like 
those still often found in Catholic use, were slight 
wooden erections, because they have so entirely 
disappeared that their fonn is a matter of disi)ute 
.among ecclesiologists. It would seem that con- 
fessionals were not alw.ays used, .as in an old p.aint- 
ing on the walls of St blaiy’s (Ihapel, 'lYinchoster, 
a wom.an is rejiresented kneeling to a priest, who 
is seated in bis stall. The confe.ssional commonly 
has a door in front for the priest to enter by, and 
an opening on one or botli sides, like a small 
window, with a grating of wire or zinc, for the 
jienitents to sjieak through. 

Confc.SSioiis of Faith are generically iden- 
tical with Creeds (q.v.). If .any distinction be 
made, it is the merely accidental differentiation 
that creeds are .shorter, .and that confc-ssions of 
faith arc genei-ally polemic.al as wcll_ as didactic 
in their character and aim. Such a distinction, it 
is found, actually obtains in pi-actice, and eonfas- 
sions of faith, as thus distinguished from creeds, 
arc so numerous and varied .as to call for separate 
attention. 

Confessions of faith may be defined as authorised 
fiummaries of a church’s belief, and standards of its 
faith and doctrine. In all Protestant cliurchcs, 
however, they are regarded as subordinate stand- 
ards, ranking under tho Scriiitiirc.s, which arc 
recognised as the only .supreme ‘nile of faith and 
life.' Their object is to present the cardinal 
truths of revelation in a connected and logical 
form, c-'pccially if these he controverted ; yliile 
at the same time they afford a basis of association 
and a bond of unity for Clirlstian.s. As_ they are 
the re.sult of the conflicts of a church with error, 
corifos-sions of faitli vaiy in their doctrinal com- 
prehensiveness, are more or le~s gradual in their 
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growtli, and are significant and important features 
in its history. 

Prior to the era of the Reformation in Europe, 
tlie public fonnularies of the Christian church 
were generallj' termed ereeds. It vras the rise of 
Protestantism that evoked confessions of faith a-s 
we now understand the name. Among the fiiet to 
formulate these were the Swiss at Zurich, where, 
in 1523, Zwitmli wrote his Sixiy-scven Articles or 
Conclusions. To Luther and Philip Melanchthon, 
howevei’, is due the honour of drawing up the first 
authoritative evangelical formulary, the Augsburg' 
Confession (q.v. ), by the adoption of which the 
.Lutheran princes, with their states, in 1530, finally 
broke with Rome. It was followed by the Apology 
of the Augsburg Confession, drarni up by Melanch- 
thon, and recognised as a confession in 1532. Later 
confessions of that church are the Articles of Smal- 
cald, prepared in 1537, the Saxon Confession, and 
the Iviirtcmbcrg Confession, both published in 
1551. But these were supereeded in 1580 on the 
adoption of the Form of Concord (Formula Con- 
cordia:), which is the most representative symbol 
of the Lutheran Chuiuh. 

The German Reformed Church, which sprang up 
side by side with the Lutheran, and stood midway 
between it and the Calvinistic bodies, issued in 
1530 the Tetrapolitan Confession, so called because 
sent forth in name of the four cities of Stra.s- 
burg, Constance, Memraingen, and Lindau. It was 
written chieflj' by Bucer. Among other confessions 
officially recomised by this church, or local portions 
of it, were the Confession of Anhalt (1581); the 
Confession of Nassau (1578); the Consensus of the 
Ministry of Bremen ( 1598 ) ; the Hessian and Heidel- 
berg Confessions (1007); and the Declaration of 
JT/tom (1645). 

In Switzerland, the labours of Z\\in"li were 
followed by the publication in 1534 of the First 
Confession of Basel, prepared by CEcolampadius 
and Myconius. To it succeeded in 1536 the 
Second Confession of Basel, better known as the 
Fii‘st Helvetia Confession. It was supereeded in 
1566 by the more comprehensive Second Helvetic 
Confession, Avhich was written by Bullinger, and 
obtained official sanction in Scotland, Hungary, 
France, and Poland. Calvin left his mark on con- 
fessional literature in, among others, the Consensus 
of Zurich (1549) ; in the Consensus of Geneva (1552), 
which is a treatise written mainly in defence of the 
doctrine of predestination ; and in the Gallican 
Confession, which he prepared in conjunction u-ith 
his pupil, Antoine de la Roche Chandieu (Sadeel). 
The latest Swiss confession is the Helvetic Consensus 
Fornuda, written in 1675, by Heidegger of Zurich. 
It is thoroughly Calvinistic, and was drawn up in 
defence of the conclusions of the Synod of Dort. 

The Gallican Confession, was adopted by the 
French Reformed Church in 1559, and after revision 
was ratified at the Synod of Rochelle in 1571, 
wlience it is sometimes called the Confession of 
Itochcllc. 

The Bclgic Confession, draum up principally by 
Guido de Bros in 1561, has since then been, ami 
still is, the autlioritative standard of the Dutch 
and Belgian Reformed churches. The Arminian 
controverev occasioned the meeting of the Synod of 
Dort in 1618, and the issuing of the Canons of DoH 
in the following year. These canons were adopted 
as symbolical by the Dutch and French Reformed 
churches. 

But confessions have not been peculiar to the 
Protestant Church. Influenced by the Reforma- 
tion, the Greek Church adopted the Orthodox Con- 
fession of Mogilas, the metropolitan of Kief (died 
1647), w)io drew it up in a catechetical form as a 
protective measure against both Protestn.nt and 
Roman Catholic churches. Recast by Sj-rigsi, the 
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metropolitan of Nicrea, it became in 1672 the confes- 
sion of the whole Greek Church. At the same time 
the anti-Calvinistic Confession of Dositheus was 
promulgated by the Synod of J erusalem. Similarly, 
the Roman Catholic Church published the Canons 
and Decrees of the Council of Trent in 1564, to 
which were added in 1834 the decree of Piu.s IX. 
on the Immaculate Conception, and in 1870 the 
Vatican Decrees. See Rojian Catholic CiriTKcri. 

In Britain the chief confessions are the Scots 
Confession, consisting of twenty-five articles, drawn 
up by John Knox m 1560, and adopted by the 
Church and kingdom of Scotland ; the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England, adopted in 1562; 
the Irish Articles, one hundred and four in number, 
prepared by Archbishop Usher, and adopted by the 
Irish Church in convocation at Dubhn in 1615, 
but superseded by the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of E7igland in 1635 (see AnxiCLES) ; and 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, emitted in 
1647 by the Westminster Assembly of Divines (see 
^yEsTMIKSTER). This confession Las become iden- 
tified with Presfij-terianism among all the English- 
speaking populations of the globe. Its theologj- 
w,as also adopted witJj some modifications by the 
Congi-egationalists and a section of the Baptists. 
It was ratified by the English parliament in 1647, 
but in England its influence waned with the de- 
cline of Presbyterianism during the Common- 
wealth and the reign of Charles 11. By Scotland, 
in furtherance of the uniformity agreed upon in 
the Solemn League and Covenant, the Westmin- 
ster Confession was cordially received and adopted 
in place of that of 1560. It was approved by the 
General Assembly in 1647, with the modification 
of but one section regarding the magistrate’s 
power diva sacra, was ratified by parliament in 
1649 and again in 1690, and continues to be the 
common sj-mbol of the Church of Scotland and 
of the churches which have seceded from her com- 
munion, save in the case of the United Presby- 
terian Churcli, which in 1879 modified its accept- 
ance of the Confession by a Declaratory Statement 
regarding certain of its doctrines. 

The Westminster Confession consists of thirty- 
three chapters, is thoroughly Calvinistic in its 
teaching, and is in many parts .stated in terms 
designed to counteract the principal errore of the 
time. Beginning vrith the canon of Scripture, it 
surveys the entire field of theologv-, deals also with 
the relations of the state' to the church, the con- 
stitution of the chui'ch itself, and concludes with 
the topics of death, the resun-cction, and the last 
judgment. Its precise logic, its clear, dignified and 
powerful diction, and its constant reference to 
Scripture in proof of its statements, tended gieatly 
to beget that influence to which it attained. 

Confessions of faith are now the subject of a 
voluminous literature which is fully utilised in the 
History of the Creeds o f Christendom (3 vols. 1876), 
by Dr Philip SchafiF of New York, and his Harmony 
of the Jtefonned Confessions (1877). A valuable 
historical appendix, with special reference to the 
Presbyterian Church, is given in the Report of the 
Second General Council of the Presbyterian Alliance 
(1880). See also under Cueed.s. 

Confessor. See Caxoxisatiox. 

Confidentiality, in Law. The most common 
instance of confidentiality is in the case of those 
communications between a client and bis legal 
adviser which neither of them can Ik: called on to 
produce in a suit, and upon which no action of 
damages can be founded. The privilege applies to 
letters written by the lawyer to Ids client relating 
to a suit which is either pending or contemplated ; 
bnt to what extent it covers other business com- 
munications is a question on which there are 
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conflicting authorities in Scotland. In England 
the rule is not qualified by reference to iinuending 
litigation. Tlie .same privilege is extended to the 
communications of several parties, or of their 
counsel and agents engaged on the same_ side of a 
cause, ami made with a view to their joint prose- 
cution or defence. Where a party placed in such 
circumstances is examined as a -witness, he will he 
entitled to decline answering questions as to such 
communings, and even hound to do so, luiless the 
privilege is waived by the other patty interested. 
Such confidential communications _ cannot, _ as a 
rule, be made the ground of an action for libel or 
slander, because there is a presumption against 
malice, which may, however, be rebutted. It is on 
the same principle that a master is protected who, 
when called upon for the chai-aeter of a servant, 
charges him with a theft. With a view to pre- 
serving the freedom of domestic intercourse, and 
from a belief that the testimony of near relatives 
in favour of each other was worthless, it was 
formerly the habit to reject them as witnesses. 
The practice in England for a long time, however, 
has been to admit, and even to exact their evi- 
dence, making allowance, in apnreciating its value, 
for the circumstances in wlucn they are placed.- 
The same principle has latterly been followed in 
Scotland ; and the only exceptions which have been 
retained by the Evidence Acts of 1853-54 are, that 
neither the parties themselves, nor their husbands 
or wives, shall be competent or compellable to give 
evidence in criminal proceedings in which they are 
accused, nor to answer questions in a civil suit 
tending to criminate themselves or each other, or 
to reveal matters which they have communicated 
to each other during marriage. But where the issue 
for trial involves tlie terms on which the spouses 
lived, Ac., they may be examined. Such com- 
munications remain confidential, although the 
maniage has been dissolved by death or divorce. 

From the 4tli and 5th centuries the ‘ Seal of Con- 
fession ’ was held to bo inviolable, and no priest 
could bo called upon, under any circumstances, to 
reveal facts which had been confided to liim un<ler 
its sanction. To this the case of treason was an 
exception in England, even in Roman Catholic 
times. The capitularies of tlie French kings and 
some_ other continental codes of the middle ages 
prohibited the attendance of clergy as witnesses in 
court. In Roman Catholic countries tlie privi- 
leges of the confessional remain unaltered, although 
a priest may state that the accused has submitted 
to penance. The duty of disclosure, however, is 
enforced in all cases in which the confession has 
reference to a future erime. In England no speeial 
ju-ivilege whatever is extended to the Roman 
Catholic confessional ; and tlie question as to how 
far a confession made to a clergyman for the 
purpose of obtaining spiritual comfort and con- 
solation is protected was long considered doubtful. 
The nile has, however, been settled for some time 
that clergj-men arc not entitled to tiie same privi- 
lege .IS legal advisers; tliough it lias often been 
advocated as advisable to extend the nilc to 
clergj-nicn, including Roman Catholic priests. In 
Scotland the jKiint has never been decided, evi- 
dence of the kind in question, when not indispens- 
nlde for the ends of justice, being generally cither 
withheld or uithdrawn. It has been decided in 
England that communications to a medic.al man, 
even in the stricte.st pi-ofes«ional confiilence, are 
not protected from disclosure ; and the .same is the 
c.ase in Scotland. Factom, bankers, and intimate 
fnends arc certainly not within the protection of 
the nile. Confidentiality exists as to the gi-cat 
majority of olficial reports and st.atc paiier.s. 

In the UnitiMl States, memlrcrs of the legal pio- 
fession are privileged, and, ns a rule, what a client 


says to them cannot be disclosed except the right 
of confidentiality be waived. Inteiqiretei-s stand in 
the same relation as attorneys. Confessions made 
to a clergyman or priest in some states are privi- 
leged by statute, but generally it is otherwise. By 
a statute of the state of New York, ministers (if 
the gospel and priests of every denomination are 
forbidden to disclose confessions made to them in 
their professional character ; and in the coiii-se of 
discipline enjoined by the church, similar statute.s 
exist in Missouri, AVisconsin, Alicliigan, and Iowa. 
Communications made to a physician are not as a 
nile privileged ; but in some states confidentiality 
is recognised. Communications between a husband 
and mfe are privileged from disclosure, on the 
gi-onnds of public policy and the good order of' 
society. See Privilege. 

Confirmation, a Latin word which signifies 
‘ strengthening. ’ In the ancient church, the rite so 
named was administered immediately after ba])- 
tism, if the bishop happened to be present at the 
solemnity ; and in the Greek Church it is still 
made part of the baptismal rite, being administered 
then by the priest by means of unction with 
chrism preconsecrated by a bishop. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, for the last 300 or 400 years, the 
bishops have interposed a delay of seven years after 
infant baptism ; in the Lutheran Church, the rite 
is usually delayed for from thirteen to sixteen j 
yeare ; and in the English Church, from fourteen to / 
eighteen yearn. There is, however, in the lattey 
church no liniit.ation of age, other than such as i.!*) 
indirectly implied by the exaction of a specifiedi 
amount of religious knowledge as a qualification 
for the rite. Confinnation may be administered at 
an earlier period, if a family. is about to emigrate ; 
and persons are continued up to sixty or seventy, 
if they choose. The ceremony consists in the im- 
position of hands by the bishop, accompanied by an 
invocation of the Holy Ghost as the comfoi-ter and 
.strengthener. But both in the Lutheran and in 
the English Church, the ceremony is made the 
occasion of requiring from those who have been 
baptised in infancy, a renewal in their own jiereons 
of the baptismal vow made for them by their god- 
fathei-s and godmothers, who are thereby released 
from their responsibility. Proiierly, none can par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper, in these churches, unless 
they have been confirmed. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, confirmation is held to be one of the seven 
s.-ici-aments, and in its administration chrism and 
the sign of tlie cross arc used ; and instead of the 
imposition of hands, the jierson confirmed receives 
a might blow on the cheek, to remind him that he 
must in. future suller atlronts for the name of 
Christ. Catholics’ usually take a new name at 
confirmation, which shoul'd be the naujc of some 
s.aint whom they choose for their special patron. 

In the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, confirmation is declared not to_ be one 
of the sacraments, and the above ceremonies have 
been discontinued since the Reformation. 

donliscafioii, in Scottish law, has been ap- 
plied to the forfeiture of lands or gooijs to the 
crown, ns part of the punishment for certain crimes, 
such as munler and treason. But more comuiouly 
the word is used in inteniationnl law to signify 
tlie appropri.ation of goods or shijis belonging to 
a hostile state, or its subjects, generally as a 
punishment for an attcmpteil bi-ench of hlockado. 
.Sec Escheat. 

Conflict or Lsnv.s. On the brc.aking up 
of the Roman empire into separate kingdoms, as 
many systems of juri.spnulence, more or Ic.^-s dis- 
similar, arose, and were administered side by side. 
But owing to commercial intorcour.se and intcr- 
maninge many person.s hold jirojicrty in more 
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countries tlian one ; many possessed Wo nation- 
alities Ijy birtliv and more than Wo — if nationality 
could be acquired by residence and interest in 
a foreign state. In such circumstances it often 
became an object of the utmost importance to indi- 
viduals to ascertain, and of the greatest difficulty 
to lawyers to determine, whetlier the laws of one 
state or of another were to govern questions of 
sale, succession, status, and the like. As no state 
could vindicate its jurisdiction beyond its own 
boundaries without being guilty of an act of 
aggression, it became absolutely indispensable that 
■ certain general rules should be fixed upon in order 
to prevent the danger of national hostilities on 
trifling occasions. The elaboration of these roles 
constituted a new branch of jurtsprudenee, to ivhich 
the title of Private Intenrational Law has been 
given. Many of the classical treatises on the 
subject — e.g. Huber and Story — are entitled the 
Conflict of Laws. Other writers, such as Savigny, 
Bar, and Foelix, use the term ‘ Private Inter- 
national Law.’ From the partially independent 
character which belongs to the different states 
which constitute the American Union, the labours 
of the continental jurists in international juris- 
prudence have been carefully adapted to the re- 
quirements of that country ; and it is consequently 
to America and to continental Europe, rather 
than to British uniters, that we must look for 
systematic works on this subject. See Iuter- 
NATIOXAL Law. 

Conformable Strata are beds which lie 
parallel to each other, the accumulation of the 
upper strata having followed the deposition of the 
underlying beds without any break or prolonged 
interroption. Conformity thus points to a con- 
tinuity of the same physical conditions. 

Confraternities. See Brotherhoobs and 
Guilds. 

Confronts, in Heraldry, is a term applied to 
Wo animals facing or fronting one another. 

ConfllciilSt the name by which the great 
Chinese sage is known, is a Latinised form of the 

Chinese K'ung FA-tszc (It * T) or ‘the 
Master K'ung,’ K'ung being his clan or family 
name, and Ffl-tsze the denomination applied 
to him by his disciples after he had become a 
teacher, and gathered around him a school of 
ardent and inquiring spirits, to whom he communi- 
cated his views on the ancient literature and history 
of their country, and on the principles of human 
duty. As a child, he received the postnomen Ch'ifl, 
and when grown up he was called Chung-ni, mark- 
ing his place in the household. His birth took 
place, according to the most authoritative account, 
in 5ol B.C., in the village of Ch'iieh, in the state 
of Lh, a part of the present province of Shan- 
tung. 

The K'ung family had migrated to Lfl from 
the dukedom of Sung, and were a branch of 
tlie ruling house of Sung. The lineage of Con- 
fucius is thus traced through the dukes of Sung 
to the kings of the Shang or Tin dynasty, and 
through them again, up among the mists _ of 
antiquity, to the sovereign Hwang Ti, whose reign 
is s.aid to have commenced in 2697 R.c. His 
father, known to us by the name of Shft Liang-heh, 
was commandant of Tsfiu, and a soldier distin- 
guished for his strength and daring. _ In his old 
age he contracted a second marriage with a young 
lady of the Yen family, and of her was born the 
sage in 551. 

Liang-heh died in the child’s thii'd year, leaving 
his mother and him in straitened circumstances. 
He has described his own mental growth till lie 
was seventy, when he ‘ could do wh.atever his 


heart prompted, without transgre.ssing what was 
right,’ and tells ns that ‘at fifteen his mind was 
set on learning, and at thirty he stood firm in his 
convictions.’ 

At nineteen he mamed, going for his wife to the 
Chien-kwan family in his ancestral state of Sung, 
and in the year after, his son Lt was boni. Be- 
sides this son Li, Confucius had two daughters. 



Confucius. 

(Reduced fac-siinile of a rubbing from a marble slab behind his 
temple at Kio-foo-hien). 

About the time of his marriage we find him in 
humble offices, in charge of the public stores of 
"rain, and of the public herds, perfomiing efficiently 
his functions, and allowing nothing bej’ond or 
higher than them to occupy his attention. In 531 
B.C., when he was in his twenty-second year, he 
commenced in Ch'iieh-li his career as a teacher. 
He continued in his native state till 517 B.C., 
ivitli the exception of a short visit to the capital 
at Loll, where he is said to have met with Lflo- 
tsze (q.v.). In 517 Lft fell into gi-cat disorder. 
The Duke Clifio being woreted in the struggle, 
fled to tlie neighbouring state of Ch'i, and thitlier 
Confucius also for a time repaired. 

Returning to Lfl, he remained there for sixteen 
more yeare without being called to any official 
employment. Duke Clifio died in exile in 510 B.c. ; 
and his younger brother and successor, Duke Ting, 
in 501 B.C. appointed Confucius governor of the 
town of Chiing-tfl, where a man-elloiis refonnation 
in the mannei-s of the people speedily took place. 
The next year saw him first minister of works for 
the state, and next minister of crime. The goveni- 
ment was now conducted for three years according 
to his counsel. ‘He strengthened,’ Ave nre told, 
‘the ruling house, and weakened the ministers and 
chiefs. A tran-sforming government went abroad. 
Dishonesty and dissoluteness rvere ashamed, and 
hid their I'lcads. Loyalty and good faith became the 
characteristics of the men, and chastity and docility 
those of the women. Strangers flocked to Lfl from 
other states.’ Confucius w.as the idol of the jieople. 

But this success did not last long. The prosperity 
of the state awakened the jealousy and fears of its 
neighbours. The marquis of Ch'i cunningly sent to 
Duke Ting a present of beautiful courte-sans and 
line horses, .and a breach was made lietween Con- 
fucius and his ruler. His couii-sels were no longer 
songiit. He determined to leave Lfi and i-isit other 
states. Accordingly in -197 B.c., rvlien he was now 
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in liis fifty -fifth year, lie went forth from Lft, nor 
did ho return to it till 483 or 484 B.C. 

During this long period he ^ited many states, 
attended ahvaj’s by a company of his disciples. 
His fame had gone' before him, and many of the 
iirinces would have received and supported him, 
hut he would not settle where he couhl not 
obtain free course in carrying out his principles. 
Jtepeatedly he and his companions were in straits, 
and even in peril of their lives. Once they were 
assailed by a mob, who mistook him for an officer 
by wliom they had been oppressed. But while the 
others were alarmed, he calmly said: ‘After the 
death of king AVfin, was not the cause of the right 
way lodged in me ? While Heaven does not wish 
this cause to perish, Avhat can the people of K'wang 
do for me?’ Another time, in somewhat similar 
circumstances, he said : ‘Heaven has produced the 
virtue that is in me ; what can any man do to me ? ’ 
Such was his belief concerning himself and his 
mission. He never pretended to be anything more 
than man, but he hicw the right wag, the way for 
the individual to perfect himself, and the way for 
the highest ruler to rule, so as to make men happy 
and good. One of the princelets through whose 
tenitory they passed asked his disciple Tsze-M 
how he would describe the Master, and the disciple 
gave him no reply. When he told the JIaster of the 
question, Confucius said : ‘ Wliy did you not tell 
him that I am a man who in lus eager purauit of 
knowledge forgets his food, and in the joy of its 
attainment forgets his sorrows, and who does not 
perceive that old age is coming on!’ He was then 
probably in his sixty-fifth year. 

Duke Ting of Lft died ,in 493 n.c., and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Duke Ai, who in his tenth year 
sent a message of recall to the sage in Wei. The 
nilor and his ministers received him respectfully, 
hut ho can hardly be said to have re-entered political 
life. Only a few more yeai-s remained to him, 
during which he is said to have put the finishing 
hand to his laboure on the ancient uuitings, and 
been specially assiduous in the study of tlie Yi- 
king. He tells ns himself that he refonned the 
nnisic to rvliich the ancient odes were sung, and 
digasted the odes themselves, giring to the pieces 
in the principal parts of the collection their ])roper 
places. He must have occujjied himself also with 
the composition of the onlj’ classical work which is 
assigned to his own pencil— the Ch'itu Ch'u'i, em- 
bracing the events in the history of Lft from 722-481 
J!.c. The lnte.st entry' in the work is that in 
Duke Ai’s fourteenth year (481 n.c.). He died on 
the 11th day of the 4th month in 479 B.C. 

In the Coiifiician Analects, or memorabilia com- 
pilcd soon after his de.ath from the reminiscences of 
liis disciples, wo have abundant information of the 
Master's Sayings and Doings, and they can be 
added to from the supplements to the C7i’«« Ch'iti, 
the Narratives of the School, portions of the Bools 
of llilaal Usages, and the memoir b.v Sze-rna 
Cli'ion. There arc other works about 'him, hut 
all containing more or less of the legendan- ele- 
ment, evidently introduced after the Buddhistic 
literature became known to the Chinese. Of no 
ancient personage do we have fuller information 
than we jiossc-ss of Confucius, and no other can we 
f.ashinn more completely to ourselves. One wliolc 
book of tjie Analects is occupied with his personal 
rlmractcristics, his deportment, his e.ating, his 
dress. It show.s ]iiin to u.s at his ruler’s court, in 
his intercourse with his disciples, in his carriage, 
at Ills t.ablc, in his l>cd. The aisciplas tell us that 
thoro were four things from which ho was free — 
foregone conclusions, arbitrary detenninations, 
obstinacy, and egoism ; that there were four Mih- 
jects which he avoided in talking with them — 
extraoislinary things, fe.ats of strength, rebellious 


disorder, and spirits ; that there were four things 
which he taught them — letters, ethics, leal-liearted- 
ness, and truthfulness ; that there were three 
things of which he seldom spoke — ^profitableness, 
the appointments (of Heaven), and perfect virtue ; 
and that there were three things in regard to 
which he thought the greatest caution should be 
exercised — fasting (as preliminary' to sacrifice), 
(going to) war, and (the treatment of) disease. 

'It is often said that Confueiahism is a system of 
morality' adthout religion. That hea'as emphati- 
cally a moral teacher is indeed tme ; and his 
greatest achievement as such a'as his formulating 
the golden rale, ‘What you do not wish done to 
yourself, do not do to others.’ He acknowledges 
in one passage that he himself failed in taking the 
initiative in obey’in" it. But this hi"h iiioi-ality 
was not without a rmigious sanction. If it be the 
requirement of man’s nature on a correct analysis, 
yet that nature is the distinguishiim endowment 
conferred on man by' Heaven or God, and obedi- 
ence to its requirements is obedience to the will 
of God. The first sentence of the Ghvng Yung, 
the treatise written by Confucius’ grandson, is this ; 
‘What Heaven has 'conferred is the Nature; an 
accordance with this nature is what is called the 
Path ; the remilation of this path is what is called 
the Teaching. 

But how is it that we do not find in the utter- 
ances of Confucius the expressions of a fervent 
piety', and that in his many' exhibitions of the 
character of the Chiin-tszc, his superior, model, or , 
ideal man, he does not show him to us coniniun- 
ing pith God, confessing his own unworthineM, 
and imploring his forgiveness? These defects in 
his teaching we must admit. The explanation of 
them lies probably' in this, that the direct worship 
of God was confined in the ancient religion of 
China, as it still is, to the sovereign as the parent 
and priest of the people. Siieaking of the greatest 
religions services of the ancient sovereigns,^ Con- 
fucius, as is recorded also by his grandson, delivered 
the important judgment that in^thoso serrices, ‘ in 
the ceremonies of the sacrifice’s to heaven and 
e.artli, they' sensed God.’ He probably thought 
that it was not for him as a subject to he taking 
on his lips the Gre.at Name ; he was, as he said, 
merely' a ‘ transmitter .and not a maker.’ 

It has been said that Confucius discountcn.anced 
]}ragcr; but the passage refeired to in support of 
the charge is not suliicicnt to hear it out. Lquallv 
reticent and enigmatic were his replies to the well- 
known question of the same disciple about the ser- 
vices oll'ered to the spirits of the dep.arted, and 
about death itself. He did not rise to the acknow- 
ledgment of the principle enunciated by' Lfto-tszq, : 
that kindness is to be returned for injury', and evil 
overcome with good, but laid down to his disciple.s 
the dictum that they should ‘recompense injupy 
with justice, and return good for good.’ And his 
own special work, the Ch'-un Ch'iii, is ev.asive and 
deceptive ; according to Iviing-yang it often ‘ con- 
ceals (the true nature of events) out of regard to 
the high in rank, to kinship, and to men of worth. 
The jierson in the past to whom ho looked back 
with the gre.atest reverence ivas the Duke of Clt.'iu, 
the legislator and consolidator of the dynasty of 
Chau (died 1105 B.C.). 

He died lamenting the failure of his life; but he 
was hardly gone whop his merit began to be 
acknowledged. Duke Ai, who had been nn.alde 
to follow lii.s counsels, caused a temple to be built, 
where sacrifices, or ofl'crings, .shnuhi he pre.sentrsl ■. 
to the sage from generation to generation. In one 
aspect of it, the brief reign of filiih Ilw.ang-li, 
the first iniperi.al sovercig'ii of China, was a contest 
between liiin and Confucius, in which the latter 
prevailed. The first emperor of the Han dynasty. 
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in 197 B.C., in passing through Lft presented to 
iiim ‘a great offering.’ Succeeding d 3 ’’nasties have 
done honour to him by titles and offerings; and 
bj' none has this been done so much as by the pre- 
sent Manchft-Tartar dynastj’-, intending thereby, 
it is believed, to reconcile the Chinese people to 
their sway. The Khang-hst emperor, the greatest 
of its monarchs, after visiting his temple, and pre- 
senting the offerings, prostrated himself three times 
before the sage’s image, bowing his head each time 
thrice to the ground. The Jaw requires that there 
shall be a temple to Confucius in every prefecture, 
sub-prefecture, district, and marlret-town in the 
empire. These temples are not to Confucius alone. 
They are not pantheons, for he has never been 
•deified ; but the worship paid to him in them is 
extended to several of his disciples and a crowd 
of his most distinguished followers, amounting to 
more than one hundred and fifty names in all, 
selected by imperial decree from the literati and 
officers in all the course of time. 

Twice a j’ear, on a certain fixed day, the 
emperor goes to the imperial college in Pekin, 
and does homage to Confucius. The words of tlie 
principal prajmr or address oh tlie occasion are the 
following : ‘ On this month of this j^ear, I,, the 
emperor, offer sacrifice to the philosopher K'ung, 
the ancient Teacher, the Perfect Sage, and say, 
O Teacher, in virtue equal to heaven and earth, 
Avliose doctrines embrace both time past and 
present, thou didst digest and transmit the six 
classics, and didst hand down lessons for all gener- 
ations ! Now in the second month of spiing (or 
autumn ), in reverent observance of the old statutes, 
with victims, silks, spirits, and fruits, I oiler 
sacrifice to thee. With thee are associated the 
pliilosopher Yen, Continuator of thee; the philo- 
sopher Tsilng, Exhibitor of thy fundamental prin- 
ciples ; the philosopher Tsze-sze, Transmitter of 
tliee ; and the philosopher Mdn", second to thee. 
iMwest thou enjoy the offerings r 

The descendants of 'Confucius are many. His 
lineal representative has the title of l-unp or 
duke, and large landed property — his by imperial 
grant ; and he is considered to be next in rank to 
the members of the imperial house. So are the 
Sage’s name and honour perpetuated. 

See Memoircs concernant I’Histoire ct Ics Sciences des 
CJiinois (Paris, 1776-1814) ; Legge’s Chinese Classics, 
vol. i. (1861), and Confnciu^ Life and Teaching (Gth ed. 
1887); Platli’s Confucius und Seine Schiller (1867). 

Coilgd d’dlirc (Norman-French), the name 
given in England to the king’s warrant or permis- 
sion to a dean and chapter to proceed to the election 
of a bishop to a vacant see. Since the act of 
. Henrj’- VIII. in 1334, the congd d’elire has always 
been accompanied bj’ a letter-missive from the 
sovereign, mentioning the person to be elected bj’ 
name, so that in reality it is a nomination bj’ the 
cromi. If the dean and chapter dela^' the election 
bej’ond twelve days, the nomination is effected by 
lettere-patent from the crown ; if thej' delaj' bej'ond 
twenty days, or elect another than the person 
named, thej' incur the penalties of a Prtemunire 
(q.v.). See Bishop. 

Conger, or CoXGEK-EEL, a marine bony fish in 
the eel familj' (MiinTnida!). The bodj- is eel-like, 
without pelvic fins, with a continuous dorsal fin 
beginning veiy far forward, and without scales. 
The length varies from 3 to 6 feet, or even more ; 
the colour is dark graj’ or bluish above, whitish 
below ; the mouth is wide ; the tongue free ; the 
teeth in rows, one closelj* packed series forming a 
sharp edge. Four species ocenr widelj' distributed 
in temperate and tropical seas. Conger vulgaris is 
common on the British coasts, especially off Corn- 
w.all. Giant specimens, 10 feet in length, 18 inches 
in girth, over 100 lb. in weight, are recorded ; and 


even ordinary specimens left aground among the 
rocks, or landed unexpectedly on board a boat, are 
awkward customer to deal with. Thej’ are verj' 
muscular and voracious fishes, feeding on compara- 
tively^ large prej', and have reniarkahlj' strong 
biting powers. They often rotate rapidly on their 
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own axis, and have a certain degree of grasping 
power with their tails. The colour seems to vaiy 
with habitat, since those from rocks are blacker 
than those from sand-banks. They occur from the 
shore down to about 50 fathoms, and are extremely 
prolific. The flesh is coarse, but is often enough 
eaten. AVhat is called turtle soup is believed to bo 
often made mainly of conger-eel. See Day’s British 
Fishes. 

Congestion may be defined to be excess of 
blood in the vessels of a part, and is to be re- 
garded not as an independent disease, except in 
a very small proportion of cases, but as one stage 
or one manifestation of some other disease. It is, 
however, of such importance and of so frequent 
occurrence as to require a separate notice. Con- 
gestions are divided into two groups — viz. active, 
due to dilatation of the arteries of the affected 
part; and passive, due to some cause interfering 
with the return of blood bj' the veins. In active 
congestion the flow of blood is usually increased, 
and the excess is chiefly in the arteries. Familiar 
instances .are the phenomenon of Blushing (q.v.) 
and the ett'cct of neat, especiallj- moist heat, in 
increasing tlie redness of anj’ part to which it may 
be applied. But tlie most important active con- 
gestions .are those which occur in connection with 
Inflammation (q.v.), of whicli thej' constitute the 
first stage. In passive congestion the flow of blood 
is alwaj's diminished, and the excess is chieflj' in 
the veins. It may be due eitlier to direct obstruc- 
tion to the return of blood through the veins, or to 
gener.al enfeeblement of the circiilation. 

Congestion from venous ohstruction is easily 
illustrated bj- tying up the arm, as is done before 
opening a vein, when the veins arc compressed 
more than the arteries. If the ligature is kept on 
for a sufficient time, tlie veins swell, the fingera 
become red, and then livid, .and tlie whole limb is 
swollen. Cold applied to the surface of the liody 
.acts similarly on it, and contract.s the veins more 
rapidh' than the arteries, which lie deeper; and the 
purple colour of the hands .and face alter exposure 
to cold shows the congested state of the capillaries. 
'Congestions,’ says Dr C. J. B. IVilliams, ‘.ire 
caused in internal organs by an olistniction of 
the veins leading from them. Thus, congestion of 
the br.ain ina\' be produced ly a tight cr.avat or ly 
a tumour pressing on the jugular veins. Efforts 
of straining, coughing, Iioldifig the breath, and 
o-sthmatic paroxysms which impede the floiv of 
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blood tlirougli the lungs, cause congestion in 
various parts. Tubercles in the lungs cause con- 
gestion of that organ. Obstruction to the transit 
of blood through the liver causes congestion in the 
abdomen, hemorrhoids, &c.’ 

Congestion from iccakness of the circulation in- 
cludes a numerous class of ca-ses. Here graiutation 
comes into play veiy much more forcibly than in 
the healthy boely in determining the distribution 
of the blood to dillerent parts and organs, though 
it always produces some cfl'ect. Diseases of the 
valves of the heart are almost always accompanied 
hy congestion of other internal organs at some 
stage of their progress. _ In extreme debility, 
certain fevers, &c., there is general congestion of 
the parenchymatous organs — the lungs, liver, &c. 
— and the blood gravitates to the lowest parts, 
giving rise to what is termed hypostatic congestion 
of the posterior parts of the lungs, the skin of the 
back, &.C. In otlier cases the efl'ect is more local, 
as when the feet swell after long standing, in con- 
sequence of over-distension of the veins. Conges- 
tive aflections of this kind are often mistaken for 
inflammation, and instead of being treated by 
tonics, are treated by depletion, which, although 
affording temporarj- relief, usually aggiavates the 
evil. 

Active cong&stion, when it requires treatment, 
must be dealt with in the same manner as inflam- 
mation. IVith regard to passive congestion, the 
end to which treatment must be directed is the 
removal of its cause. This can be effected in some 
cases by measures having a local effect, either com- 
pletely, as by the loosening of a ligature, the disuse 
of too tight articles of clothing, or by the removal of 
a tumour compressing veins, or partially, as by ele- 
vation of the head in affected brain, and the recum- 
bent position in congestion of the hemorrhoidal 
or uterine vessels. Unifonn gentle pressure, by 
supporting the weak vessels, and friction, by 
increasing the onward movement of tlie blood in 
the veins, are often of gieat use in superficial 
parts. IVhorc the heart-power is at fault, strength- 
ening reinedies must be given — ammonia, cinchona 
bark, digitalis, &c. The American Witch-hazel 
(q.v.) when administered internally seems to have 
the power of diminishing the size of dilated veins, 
and is sometimes useful in varicose veins, hemor- 
rhoids,_ &c. Various remedies are supposed to have 
a special power of removing the congestion of 
certain organs ; thus, mercurials are recommended 
for congestion of the liver; digitalis and cantha- 
rides for congestion of the kidneys ; squills, benzoin, 
and the balsams for bronchial congestion. 

_ Coiigrlctoil. a market-town and ancient nmni- 
cipal boremgh in the east of Cheshire, picturesquely 
situated in a deep valley on the banks of the Dane, 
an aflluent of the Weaver, 26 miles S. of Man- 
chester. It has a handsome town-hall (1804), 
manufactures of silk, salt-works, and neighbouring 
coal-mines. Pop. (1851) 11,505; (1881) 11,110. 

Coiiirlolucratc, or rnujirunuixc-sToxE, a 

rock consisting of various-sized, round, water-worn 
stones cemented together, the binding material 
being generally of a^calcarcous, siliceous, or femi- 
pnous character. Now and again the stones are 
held together by Bvmple con\pression without any 
cement._ Conglomerate is evidently gravel coni- 
pacted into a more or less coherent mass. Like 
coarse gravel and_ shingle, some conglomerates are 
verj' tumultuous in_ai>pearance, and .show no lines 
.‘’1 deposition. Generally, however, rocks 
m this kind exhibit rudely alternating layers of 
finer and_ coarser materials. The included stones 
niay consist of any kind of rock or mineral, but the 
hanler species, such as quartz-rock and quartz, are 
apt to preponderate. Conglomerates are generally 


beach-deposits, either marine or lacustrine ; some- 
times they are of Iluviatile origin. 

CongrOa The earlier history of the Congo, 
the great equatorial river of Central Africa, may 
be briefly summed up as follows. In the year 
1484-85 Diego Cam (q.v.) discovered the mouth 
of a large river in T S. latitude while sailing 
along the West African coast in command of an 
expedition having for its object the discovery of 
the East Indies. He erected a pillar on the south 
bank, .and gave it the name of Kio Padriio, or 
Pillar Eiver. The countrj' in its vicinity, and for 
some distance to the south, as far as Cape Negro, 
w.as known by the name of Congo Land. During 
the 15th and 16th centuries several attempts were 
made by the Portuguese to penetrate into the 
interior, but they never reached f.arther than 
San Salvador. The Jesuits established a large 
missionarj' station at this place, .and made it the 
capital of the Congo. At the outset this attempt 
to convert the nations met with considerable 
success, but towards the end of the 17th century, 
ravaged by native ware, it had almost ce.osed to 
e.xist. At this time the - Portuguese called the 
great river the ‘Zaire,’ which is only a connip- 
tion of Nz.ari, Nz.adi, Nyali, Niadi, all of which 
mean ‘ river ’ in the many dialects spoken within 
the limits of what was then called the kingdom , 
of the Congo. The native name for the river j 
w.as Moenzi Nzadi, or the ‘ Receiver of .all tlie 
Waters ; ’ and the Europe.an map-makere pve it { 
the name it at present enjoys of ‘ the .Congo.^ 1 
In 1816 an expedition under Captain Tuckey ' 
w.as despatclied by_ the British government to solve s 
the question which then agitated the minds i 
of geographers, whether the Congo was one of 
the mouths of the Niger. Captain Tuckey 
penetrated with his • boats to the head of the 
navigable portion of the lower river — a distance of 
110 miles— and he then proceeded by land to a 

E lace called Iss.angila, about 52 miles farther on ; 

ut his expedition had a most melancholy rc.sult, 
for within three months — the period which they 
•remained in the river — efohteen out of fifty-six 
Europeans succumbed to tlie climate. This gieat 
mort.ality gave the river a bad name, and, with the 
exertion of slave-tradere, it was little frequented 
by Europeans for some yeare. Valuable additions 
to geographical science, however, resulted from 
C.aptain Tuckey’s expedition, ns it proved that the 
Congo was the outlet of some vast riverine systejn, 
and it dispersed much of the fable and myth with 
which the imaginations of earlier writers had .sur- 
rounded this region. 

From 1867 to 1871 Dr Livingstone, in his_ re- 
searches between Lakes Nya.ssa and Tanganyika, 
and from thence to Nyangwe, proved the existence 
ot a large river flowing to the north under the 
n.ative names of Luapula and Lualaba, which he 
imagined to bo the Nile, and this opinion was shared 
by many men of science on receipt in England of 
the maps and journals recording these explorations. 

In October 1876, liveye.are later, hlrll. M. Stanjey, 
desp.atched to Central Africa tinder the auspices 
of the New York' Herald and Daily Telegraph, to 
complete Livingstone’s exploration.s, arrived at 
Nyangwe, and he too gazed on that mighty stream 
with its waters flowing ceasele.ssly to the north. Ho 
determined to follow its course, and in 1877 news 
w.as received of the succe.s.sful nccompli.shmcnt of his 
adventurous journey, and the c.stnblishnient of the 
fact that the Luapula, Lualaba, .and the Living- 
stone (the name given by Stanley to that jiartof 
the river below Nyangwe) are in rcalitv the 
Congo — the great equatorial river of Central Africa, 
the second largc.st nver of the world. 

The Lake of Bangweolo noticed by I.accrda in 
1795, and by other c.arlier rortuguesu explorers, of 
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•\vhicli the Chambezi, traced by Livingstone, is, the 
largest feeder, and into whicli also flow niinierons 
streams from the Lokinga Mountains on the south, 
is the reservoir from wliich this great river issues 
under the name of the Luapula, Flowing in a 
northerly direction, it expands into Lake Moero, on 
leaving wliich it is called, as far as Nyangwe, the 
Lualaba; fi'om Nyangwe to Stanley Falls (Arab 
name for which is Zingatini) Stanley christened 
it the Livingstone and from Stanley Falls to the 
mouth it is known by the name of the Congo. 

Its length has been calculated at over 3000 
miles ; it drains an area of more than 1,300,000 
sq. m. ; and it discharges a body of water into the 
ocean second only to the Amazon. Such is the 
power and foi'ce of this mighty stream that no delta 
exists at its mouth. Vessels take in fresh water at 
its entrance into the sea, and, during the rainy 
season, when the river is at its highest, vessels 
approacliin" the Congo enter discoloured water, 
and pass through floating debris more than 300 
miles from land. The two largest tributaries of 
the Congo are the Kassai from the soutli, whose 
waters were thoroughly explored (1885) by Lieu- 
tenant Wissmann of the German army ; and the 
Mobangi, from the noi-tli, explored ( 1884-85 ) by the 
Eev. Mr Grenfell, who peneti'ated beyond the 4th 
degree of N. lat., and whose explorations were after- 
wards continued by Lieutenant Vangele of the Bel- 
gian army. This officer reached 21° 53' of E. long., 
or within about 60 miles of Dr Junker’s lowest 
point on the Makua-Welle, thus proving that the 
Welle of Schweinfurth is the same as the Mobangi 
of Grenfell. Besides these two great affluents, the 
Congo has many other tributaries. The most im- 
portant of these are the Kwa or Krvango, the Juapa 
and Bosira, the Ikelemba, the Lulongo, and the 
Lumami rivers on the south or left bank ; and the 
Aruwimi, the Mbura, the Loika, the Ngala, the 
Lokinga Nkundji, &c., on the north or right 
bank. 

As regards commerce and navigation, the Congo 
may be divided into three parts — Lower, bliddle, 
and Upper. The lower region extends from 
Banana at the mouth to the foot of the flret i-apids, 
a distance of 110 miles. Ocean steamers, drawing 
not more than 18 feet, can safely navigate this 
portion. The middle or cataract region extends 
from Vivi to Stanley Pool, a distance of about 235 
miles — a portion of this part of the river — viz. from 
Issangila to Manyanga, a distance of 70 miles, is 
navigable for small steamere or iron whaleboats. 
The upper region from Stanley Pool to Stanley 
Falls has an extent of 1068 miles of navigable 
water for steamers of a draught not exceeding four 
feet. The length of navigable tributaries which 
enter in this section of the river has been calculated 
at over 3000 miles, forming a unique system of 
watenvay.s. 

These diseoveries by Mr Stanley led, in 1878, 
to the formation of the Association Internationale 
under His Majesty the King of the Belgians, and 
this subsequently expanded into the Congo Free 
State, whicli, recognised bj' the European powers 
assembled at the conference at Berlin in the year 
1885, has the following boundaries The northern 
bank from the mouth, vrith a strip of territory 
averaging about 60 miles in width, as far as 
blanyanga, situated about 240 miles from Banana, 
the entrance part of the river. At Manyanga 
tile French territorj* commences and continues 
along the north bank, iiassing Stanley Pool as 
far as the Mobangi. 'The territorj- of the Con"o 
Free State recommences at this river, and the 
boundaty line ntns along the left b.ank as far ns 
the fourth parallel of N. latitude, which then be- 
comes the northern boundaty of the central portion 
of the state. 


_ The southern boundarj- line commences on the 
river Congo at IVango-Wango, about 100 miles 
from its mouth, from thence it runs along the 
parallel of Nokki till it meets the river Kwa, after 
which it follows the 6th parallel of S. latitude. Its 
eastern boundaiy is not accurately defined, but it 
is supposed to follow the watershed of the Nile and 
Con^o to the nortli-east, and to comjiriso, on tiie 
south-east, the basin of the Congo where it does 
not conflict with previous interests. 

The Congo Free State is "oveined bj- an admin- 
istrative bureau at Brassels, consisting of three 
secretariats— Control, Finance, and Foreign Affaire, 
under the direct supervision of His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians ; also by an administrator on 
the Congo who has his headquarters at Bonia, 60 
miles from the sea, on the right bank of the river. 
The state has stations at Banana, Vivi, Boma, and 
Matadi on the Lower Congo; at Lukungu, Issanmla, 
Manyanga, Lutete on the Middle Congo ; and at 
Leopoldville, Kinshassa, Kwamouth, Lukolela, 
Equator, Baimala, and Stanlej- Falls on the Upper 
Congo. Besides these the state has erected two 
stations on the Kasai, Luebo, and Luluaberg. All 
imports are free, and only such export duties are 
levied as are necessary' to carry on the work of 
administration. It has a coinage and postal 
service, and has entered into the Postal Union. 
A road has been surveyed between hlatadi and 
Leopoldville, and bj' the introduction of ox-wagons 
the facilities for transport will be largelj' increased. 
It is intended to follow this up by a railwaj'. Its 
present income is derived from an endowment of 
£40,000 a j'ear bestowed upon it by His Majesty 
the King of the Belgians, .and such other sums as 
are produced bj' its export dues. 

The inhabitants of the Congo basin belong to 
what has been termed the Bantu race. They are 
a happy, inoffensive people, not so dark as the Fan 
or Ethiopian. Split up into numberless tribal com- 
munities, they can ofler but slight resistance to the 
.advance of civilisation ; and as.tliej’ are born traders, 
they take very readily to commerce. The dialects 
throughout the countrj' are veiy numerous, but 
many of them would aiipear to have a common 
origin (see Bantu). Even the Swaheli language, 
spoken by the natives of Zanzibar (who come as 
porters, Ac. into this region ), has much in common 
with the Kishi Congo, or language spoken on the 
west coast. Of this typical member of the Bantu 
family, the Eev. W. Holman Bentlej’ has furnished 
an excellent X)/cfi'o?!ori/o?!<f Grammar {hond. 1888). 
The religion is mainij’ feticliism ; and domestic 
slaveiy exists eveiywhere. This must not be 
confounded with the slave-trade of the Arabs, 
and presents none of the revolting cnielties which 
have aroused the indignation of the civilised 
world. 

bluch has been said and written about the 
climate. It is purely tropical, the average tem- 
pemture ranging between 78° and 82°. Malari.al 
fevers, especially on the coast, are not infrequent; 
but vritli care and attention to diet Europeans can 
remain in the country for several yeais witliout 
change. The interior li.as been found to be more 
healtliy than on the coast. 

The principal products .are ivoty, palm-oil, palm- 
kemcls, india-rubber, various gums, ground-nut®, 
camwood, beeswax, orchilla, &c. The countrj-, 
however, is still undeveloped. Vild coflee, tobacco, 
and hill rice are cultivated on the upper river, also 
various kinds of maize and sorghum. Tropical 
fruits, .such as banana®, pine-appl&s, and mango®, 
abound. The total value of the special e.xpbrts 
(nrincipallj- ivorj- and p.alm-oil and Kernels) from 
the Congo in 1887 was retumwl at £70,218, and 
of the general exports at £.306,720. No minerals 
of iinport.ance have as j-et been discovered. 
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Tlie population of the state has been variously 
estimated at from twenty to forty millions of people, 
but to anive at any correct deductions on this 
point with our present data is impossible. 

History has shown that the introduction of- 
civilisation into new and wild countries demands 
time and patience. The advance that has Imen 
made by the Congo Free State has been e.xception- 
ally rapid, and from the great natural and physical 
advantages it possesses, as well as from the peace- 
ful nature and trading qualities of its inhabitants, 
it will no doubt become, under its present enlight- 
ened ruler, the most important state in Central 
Africa. See map of Africa in A^ol. I., and the 
articles Africa, Stanley ; also Stanley, Throttgh 
the Dark Continent (187S), and The Congo and the 
Founding of its Free State (1885); H. H. Johnston, 
The Fiver Congo from its mouth to Boioho (1884) ; 
Bentley, Life on the Congo (1887) ; Coquilhat, Sur 
le Haiti Congo (1888). 

Congo Snake. SeeAMPiiiuMA. 

Congl'Cgation (Lat. con, ‘together;’ grex, ‘a 
flock’), 'an assembly, generally a religious assembly ; 
in its most ordinary use, an assembly of Christians 
met in one place for worehip (see Church). — In the 
Roman Catholic Church, it often designates a sort 
of board of cardinals, prelates, and dirincs, to 
which is intrusted the inanaMmcnt of some im- 
portant branch of the aflaii-s of the church. Thus 
the Congregation of the Index examines books and 
decides on their litness for geneial perusal (see 
Index). The Congregation do Propaganda Fide is 
instituted for the propagation of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith and the "overnmeut of the church in 
non-Catholio countries (see Propagand.v). The 
Congregation of Fclies inmiires into the genuine- 
ness of supposed relics. The Congregation of the 
Holy Office takes cognisance of heresies, &c. (see 
Inquisition ). The Congregation of Fites regulates 
the festivals and oflices of now saints. There are 
numerous other congregations. The word is also 
used_ in the Cliurch of Romo to describe com- 
munities of ecclesiastics who live together under 
nile, but without being hound by vow, or at least 
by solemn vow. Sucli are the Congregation of the 
Oratory, the Congregation of the most Holy Fe- 
deemer, usuallj- called Redemptorists, &c. 

Congi’cgafionalisf.s. See Independents. 

Congress, an assembly either of sovereign 
princes, or of the delegated representatives of .sove- 
reign states, for the purpose of considering matters 
of international interest. Even in America, though 
the term has now a difl’erent meaning, it Imd a 
similar origin, the firet congress being that of the 
delegates from the various British colonics, who 
met on the 7th October 1705, for the jmrpose 
of considering their grievances. Previous to sign- 
ing a treaty of peace, a meeting of plenipoten- 
tiaries usually takes jilace. to which the name of a 
congi'css is sometimes applied, though it seems more 
properly to be reserved for those more important 
meetings at which extensive .schemes of hiture 
policy arc determined on, and the balance of power 
amongst the various European states readjusted. 
To tliis class belonged the famous Congress of 
Vicnna_ in 1815; that of Carlsbad in 1819, for 
regulating the alTairs of Germany ; that of Paris 
at the end of the Russian war of 185-1-50 ; and 
fbal; at Berlin after the Russo-TurkLsh war of 
1877-78. There is .scarcely any difleronce between 
a congress and a diplomatic Conference (q.v.), 

Coiigro.sis of (lie Fiiitecl States. The 

legislative body of the United States is called the 
( .ongress of the United States, and con-ruu in Tr.s. 
consists of a t-etiafc, electeil by the ir J- n. ui-i'iirott 
legislaturas of the several states, cemrsur- 
and a House of Representatives, elected by the 


direct vote.s of the people. It is supreme within its 
constitutional limits, deriving its powers directly 
from the people. By- constitutional provision con- 
gress has certain du-ect, express powers, and such 
imiilied powere as are necessary to carry these into 
ellect. It convenes on the first jMouday in Decem- 
ber in each year, and receives from the'prcsident of 
the United 'States his annual message, giring in- 
formation of the state of the Union, and containing 
such suggestions and recommendations as he may 
judge expedient and necessary. 

Express Poicers . — Congress has power to impose 
and collect taxes, duties, imports, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defence anil 
general welfare of the United States. This grant 
of sovereign power is independent of state control, 
and is limited only by- the provision in the constitu- 
tion that the duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

Congress has power to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States, to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several states 
and with the Indian tribe.s. It has the exclu.^ivc 
power to establish a unifoi-m rule of naturalisa- 
tion, and uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
niptcies throughout the United States ; to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin, and li.x the standard of weights and measures ; 
to provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States; 
and to establish post-oliices and post-roads. _Con- 
gi-ess has power to promote the progi'css of science 
and useful arts, by securing for limited times to 
authore and inventors the cxclu.sive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries ; to constitute 
tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ; to define 
and punisli piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and oiiences against the law (if nations. 

Congress alone has power to declare war, grant 
letters of marque and rejirisal, and make rules con- 
cerning captures on land and water. It can raise 
and support armies, may proiide and maintain a 
navy-, and make rules for the government of the 
lanu and naval forces. Congiess ha.s power to pro- 
vide for calling forth tlie militia of the .several 
slates for the purpose of e.xecuting the United 
States laws, to suppress insiuTCctions, and repel 
invasions, and to provide for organising, arming, 
and disciiilining the militia, and for goveniing sucli 
jiart of tliem as maybe employed in the service of 
the United States ; reserving to the states respec- 
tively the a)ijiointmcnt of the oflicere, and the 
authority of training the militia, according to the 
disciiilinc prescribed by congress. 

Congress exercises exclusive legislative control in 
all cases whatsoever over the District of Columbia 
(the scat of govennnent of the United States), and 
over all places purchased for the erection of forts, 
magazines, areenals, -dockyards, and other needful 
buildings. Congrass has ]iowcr to dispose of and 
make all needful nilcs and regulations respecting 
the_ territory or other property belonging to the 
United States, and to make all laws which sliall bo 
neccssaiy and proper for can-ying into execution 
all powers vc.stct| by the constitution in the goveni- 
incnt of the United State.--, or in any department 
or oliice.s thereof. 

Constitutional Limitations. — Congre.ss cannot 
pass a hill of attainder or any ex post faeto law. 
Neither can it lay- any- tax or duty- upon articles 
exported from any- slate, or give preference to the 
ports of one state over those of another, by any- 
regulation of commerce or revenue; nor can it 
compel ve.ssels bound to or from one state to enter, 
clear, or pay- dutie.s in another. It cannot enact a 
law taking from tlie citizen Ills private property 
for public use witliout compensation therefor, 

Congres" cannot make any laiv re.'-pecting an 
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establislnnent of religion, or prohibiting tlie free 
exercise tliereof, or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of tlie press, or denying tlie right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. Congress cannot 
enact any law that ridll render the people insecure 
in their pei-sons, houses, papere, and eflects from 
unreasonable searches and seizures; or authorise 
any warrants to issue but upon probable cause 
supported by oath or affirmation, particularly 
de.scribing the place to be searched, and the pei-sons 
or things to be seized. Congress has no power to 
take from a person accused of crime his right to 
a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the state or district wherein the crime was com- 
mitted ; or his right to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation, to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him, and to have compulsorj' 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favour; or 
liis right to be defended by counsel. It cannot 
enact a law requiring excessive bail, imposing 
excessive fines, or inflicting cruel and unusual 
punishments. 

Senate . — The senate is composed of two senators 
from each state, chosen by tne legislature thereof 
for a term of six years, so arranged that one-third 
of all the senators shall go out every two years. 
No pereon is eli^ble for the office of senator unless 
he is thirty years of age, has been a citizen of the 
United States nine yeai-s, and is an inhabitant of 
the state for which lie is chosen. The senate is 
presided over by the vice-president of the United 
States, but in case that officer is acting president 
of the United States, or is unable to preside, the 
senate elects a presiding officer pro tempore. It 
cliooses all its other officers; The senate has the 
sole power to try impeachments presented by the 
House of Representatives, and when sitting in 
that capacity the senators are sworn or affirmed. 
Sljould the president of the United States be on 
trial, the chief-justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States presides, and two-thirds of the 
senate may convict, upon whicli judgment of 
removal from office and disqualification to hold any 
office of honour, tnist, or profit under the United 
States may be pronounced. 

House of Hcpirescntativcs . — The House of Repre- 
sentatives is composed of members chosen everj' 
second year by the people of the several states. 
It elects a Speaker to preside over its deliberations, 
and all its other officers. No person can be a re- 
presentative in congress who has not attained the 
ago of twenty-five yearn and been seven years a 
citizen of the United States, and he must be an 
inhabitant of the state in which he is chosen. 

The representatives are apportioned among the 
several states according to the number of their 
inhabitants respectively, counting the ivhole num- 
ber of peraons m each state, excluding Indians not 
taxed. But when the right to vote at any election 
for the choice of electors for president and vice- 
president of the United States, representatives in 
congress, the executive and judicial officers of a 
state, or the members of the legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such state, 
being twenty -one ye.ai-s of age and citizens of the 
United States, or "is in any way abridged, except 
for participation in rebellion or other crime, by con- 
stitutional provision the basis of representation is 
reduced in the proportion which the number of 
such male citizens bears to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one .years of age in such 
state. The first article of the United States Con- 
stitution provides that there shall not be more than 
one representative to every 30,000 inhabitants, but 
the apportionment made I'ebmaty 25, 18S2, after 
the tenth census, gave in 1S8S one representative 
to every 150,000 imiabitants, or 325 in all. Each 
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organised territory of the United States is entitled 
to send one delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives, who may take part in the debates but cannot 
vote. 

Tlie House of Representatives has the sole power 
of impeachment of the executive and judicial 
officers of the United States, and must present the 
charges on which it rests to the senate for trial. 
Each house is judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own membei's, and a majority 
constitute a quorum to do business ; but a less 
number may adjourn from day to day, and may 
bo authorised to compel the attendance of absent 
members. 

Each house determines the nrles of its own pro- 
cedure, and may punish its membei's for disorderly 
behaviour, and also may compel the attendance of 
witnesses before its committees, and inflict punish- 
ment for contempt of its authority. 

Each house must keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and must publish the same (excepting sucli 
parts as may in their judgment require secrecy), 
and at the desire of one-fifth of the members 
present, tbe yeas and nays of the members Voting 
on an}' q^uestion must be entered on the journal. 
But neither house, during the session of congress, 
without the consent of the otiier, can adjoum for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

No senator or representative may be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created during the 
time for which he was elected, and no person hold- 
ing any office under the United States can, during 
his continuance in office, be a member of either 
house of congress. 

Membei's of congiess are privileged from arrest, 
except for treason, felony, and breach of the jieace, 
during their attendance upon tlieir public duties. 

Two-thirds of the senators present must concur 
in any treaty which may be made, and in all 
appointments by the president of ambassadors, or 
other public minister and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court of tlie United States, and such 
other officers whose appointments are not other- 
wise provided for. 

By the amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, abolishing slaveiy, guaranteeing 
civil rights, the validity of the public debt of the 
United States, and forbidding the denial or abridg- 
ment of the United States citizen’s right to vote on 
account of race, colour, or previous condition of 
servitude, congress is empowered to enforce these 
provisions by appropriate legislation. 

When any person, hai'ing taken an oath to 
support the' constitution of the United States, as 
an executive or judicial officer of the United States 
or of any state, or as a member of congre.ss or state 
legislature, is, by article xiv. of the United States 
constitution, ineligible to the position of senator 
or representative, or elector of pre.sident and vice- 
president of the United States, or to any office, 
civil or military, under the government of the 
United States, from having engaged in insurrec- 
tion or rebellion against the same, congress is 
empowered to remove this disability by a two- 
thirds vote of both house.s. 

Acts of Congress are the legi.slative enactments 
of the two houses of congress. Bills may originate in 
citlier house ( except bills for raising revenue, which 
must originate in the Hou.se of Representatives), and 
be introduced by any member, and m.ay be amended 
in either house. They are usually referred to the 
appropriate standing committee for examin.ation 
and report ; and are read a first, second, and third 
time before being put upon their final pass.age, 
being subject to modification or amendment and 
discus.sion, according to the rules in each house. 
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After a bill lias been passed by both houses, it is 
presented to the president of the United States for 
his approval and signature. If he approves and 
signs it, it becomes a ]<an-. If he does not approve 
it, the president retunis it, -with his objections, to 
the house in which it originated; and that house 
must enter his objections at large upon its jonimal, 
and proceed to reconsider it. If after reconsider- 
ation it is passed by a two-thirds vote, it is sent to 
the other house with the nre.sident’s objections, by 
which it shall likewise ue reconsidered, and if 
approved by two-thirds of that house, it becomes a 
law ; the vote in both houses must be taken by 
yeas and nays, and the names of the voters for or 
against are entered upon the journal of each liousc 
respectively. If the bill is not returned by the 
resident within ten days (Sundays excepted), it 
ecomes a law in the same manner as if he had 
signed it, unless congress by adjournment prevents 
its return, in which case it does not become a law. 

Everj- order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of both houses is necessary (except 
adjournment) must likewise be presented to the 
president after passage, and in case of his dis- 
approval (or veto) must be repassed by a two- 
thirds vote in the same manner as bills, in order 
to become a law notwithstanding his objections. 

The sessions of congress usually continue during 
several months, but congress can adjourn at any 
time bj’ the concurrence of a majority of both 
houses. If, however, conpp'css adjourns without 
passing the appropriation bills necessary for the 
expenses of government, or in other emergencies, 
a special session of congress may be called by the 
president of the United States. Each congi'es.s 
ends on the fourth day of March, every second 
j’oar, at 12 o’clock noon. 

Coilsn’CVC, Richard, Positivist, was bom 
September 4, iS18, and educated under Arnold at 
Eugby, p.issiiig aftenvards to 'Wadham (College, 
Oxford, of which he became successively scholar, 
fellow,_and tutor, but resigned after having become 
definitively a disciple of Comte. In 1S55 lie pub- 
lished a good edition of ArLstotie’s Poliiics. Later 
works aie Lci-iiircs on the Roman Empire of the 
West (185,1); Eliza! iisG2); T/m 
Catechism of Rositv ■' ' ■ i; Essays: 

Political, Social, and . ' ■ sides many 

propagandist sennons and addresses. 

ConcTCVC. 'WiLLiAtu, the greatest m,^ste^^of 
the English conjedy of repartee, as distinguished 
from the humoristic or Jonsonian comedy which 
it replaced, was bom .at llanlsey, nc.ar Leeds, and 
baptised on Febmaiy 10, 1G09 ( 1070). As a school- 
boy he was educated at Kilkennv, .and as an under- 
graduate at Trinity College, Dublin. And if this 
does re.ally make an English gentlem.an an Irish 
one, .as certain writers Ic.ained in ‘raci.al mixin"s’ 
have generously assumed, Congreve’.s genius imav 
be t.aken as another proof that English wit, like 
English ])oetry, is the outcome of that my.stcrious 
‘Celtic clement,’ or breath of the ‘Celtfo Tit.an’ 
discovered by the late Matthew Arnold. After tlie 
completion of his education, Congreve returned to 
England, and began life in London, where, like 
M ychorlcy, and, indeed, like m.anv another man of 
letters, he entered upon the study of the law— an 
arid study, as is geneially supposoil, for a wit, .and 
yyl 9"® ( being tlic .study of the jiractical logic 

of life) does niore than .any other, it has been 
said, to solidify and strengthen the disparate forces 
of the intellect in whut.soovcr field those forces mav 
I*’ exorcised. Entered at the 
Middle I’emple, but finding, as Leigh Hunt .sax's, 
th.at ‘ having family as well as wit and schidarship,’ 
be could ‘make w.ay in life without a profas.sinn,’ 
Congreve invmled very eaily the litcrarj' arena 


avhere ‘family and uit and scholarship’ xvere in 
those old d.ays of more account than would now 
seem possible. His firet publication was Incognita, 
or Love and Duty Reconciled, a novel of cross-pur- 
poses and disguiso.s, based partly on romini.scence.s 
of the method of Shakespeare's fanej'-plays, .and 
partly on reminiscences of a verj- different dramatic 
method, that of the new prose comedy wliicli, 
invented by Etheredge, had been very greatly 
strengthened by Wyciierley. Wien Dr .lohnson 
said of tills novel that he ‘ would rather praise it 
than read it,’ he spoke with his usual sagacity — 
indeed, be may be said to have marked out a course 
of criticism which has found high favour among 
succeeding critics of fiction — a course which is, no 
doubt, as wise as amiable in regard to nine novels 
out of any given ten. But whether the tenth, the 
novel to be read as well as praised, should properly 
be Rccssclas or Incognita seems to depend, now as 
then, on the temper .and the constitution of the 
pnaiser. If Rassclas is the more instnictive. Incog- 
nita is the more amusing. For though to laugh 
with the .author is difficult, to laugh at him is ea.sy 
enough, and laughter is certainlj* good. Congreve s 
novel is rich in ‘ cultismo ’ of that highly ornate 
kind which has at interv.als illuminated modem 
literature from Gongora to Dr Chivci-s. Such a 

f ).ass.agc .as that in which Congreve talks about his 
leroine’s employing one of Cupid’s pen-feathers ‘to 
pick her teeth ’ would have satisfied even such 
masters of style as the .author of Polyphemus and 
the author of Eonchs of Ruby. 

That .a storj' so full of that silly mock-sentiment 
then in vogue — stuff which would 'now make even 
school-girls laugh— should have been xvritten by the 
gre.at wit and Iiumorist of Love for Xoir— that tlic 
stoi'i’ should have had a veiy gre.at success among 
thosc_s.ame cynical be.aux and brazen belle.s xvho 
were in the habit of sitting out She Would if She 
Could and the Country Wife — xvould be incrediblo 
did xve not remember the still more astonishing fact 
that the love-passion — the passion xvhich Shake- 
speare .and Ford and the rest of the Shakc^liearians 
had delineated so powerfully — was, judging from 
the literature of Clongreve’s time, wiped out as 
by a sponge from tlie English character. It is not 
enough to s.ay that .as soon as the xrits of the 
coffee-houses attempted to touch tiio love-pn.ssioii 
their sense of humour straightway fled : their 
common sense fled too ; they became idiots, iiosi- 
tivc idiots. As far as date of publication goes, 
Congi'cve's novel was folloxved by his translation of 
the eleventh s.atire of Juvenal. Tliis .ajipc.arcd in 
Dryden’s Jvvcnal and Persins, dated 1G0.8, but 
nctii.ally pubii.shed in 1692. From Drj'den, to 
whom he had been introduced it is said by 
Southerne, Congieve received unvaiyiiig kimhic.ss 
— kindness which was answered by unvaiyiiig 
grafitiidc, or rather by that generosity of recogiij- 
tion among line spirits — the sublimation of grati- 
tude — which is said to be undreamed of hv smaller 
-souls. In Jamiaiy 1G93 aimeaied Congreve s comedy 
the Old Bachelor, under llie ausiiiccs of Drj'den— 
‘then ns now a living .and inimort.al witnc.ss to the 
falsehood of the xailgar charge which t.axes tlic 
greater among the iioets with je.aloiisy or envy, the 
natiiml badge and lirand of thy smallc.st th.at xvoiild 
claim a place nniong their kind.’ But if Drj'den 
xv.as free Bom envy, the dise.asc which, according 
to the above skilfiil diagnosis by Mr Swinbiinie, 
afllicts jioef.astcrs and critica-stefa alone, not less 
free fiom Ibis literary lejirosy xvius Congreve him- 
self. This is what makes him', notwitliRt.anding lii« 
rank-worship, so inferesting as a personality; this 
is what al.so niakc.s the other comic dramnlists 
Efheredge and Vanbnigh interesting, so interest iiig, 
that we xx'ould fain, if we dared, condoiio even .such 
sins against the sanctities of art as theirs ; they 
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Avere free from the dise.ose which it seems feeds the 
lower slopes of Parn<issns Avitli poisonous air. No 
three wnters AA’ere ever more generally beloved — 
none were ever beloved more deservedly than these. 
And even Wycherley — he Avhose literary sins AA’ere 
the most grievous of all — Avas, on account of his fine 
social qualities, called ‘ Manly Wycherley.’ That 
a coiTupt court should have spoiled sucli men as 
thase is, among all the heavj* impeachments of the 
Restoration, the heaAuest. 

Congreve’s freedom from the fussy egotism of 
tile literator served him in good stead in regard 
to the Old Bachelor. Dryden, AA'hile declaring that 
he ‘ never saiv such a firet pla}' in his life,’ hinted 
at the same time that a gi-eat deal of skilful 
manipulation was required before it could he safely 
placed upon the hoards. And he and Southerne 
and MajmAvaring, aa'Iio set about manipulating it, 
seem to have had from Congreve carte blanche to do 
Avith it as they liked. The brilliant success of the 
Old Bachelor — a play ivhose merits Ai’ere of entirely 
a literary kind — is evidence of the enormous change 
that has come OA'er play-goers since those days. 
Congreve’s second comedy, tlie Double Dealer, Avhlch 
appeared in the November of 169.3, Avas more finnly 
knit, and in eveiy U’ay stronger than the Old 
Bachelor, hut the satire on the morals of the time 
— especially on the meanness and heartless treachery 
in sexual relations Avhich had become the fashion of 
the court, Avas administered in too serious a temper 
to please an audience composed largely of the very 
people satirised. The empty-headed beaux and 
callous women who AA'ent to tlie theatre Avent there 
to he amused, not to he semionised. But besides 
this repellent quality, the play suftered from a want 
of dramatic illusion greater in a certain sense than 
even the Old Bachelor had displayed. An audience 
can scarcely he interested in tlie doings of a villain 
Avho everj' few minutes comes to the footlights in 
order to assure them Avhat a consummate villain he 
is, and on Avhat admirable p.syehological principles 
his creator has fashioned him, nor yet in a hero 
Avlio lets a villain do Avhat ho Avill in order tiiat tiie 
dramatist’s plot may be conveniently worked out. 
In stage-craft Congi'evo Avas always Ave.aker than 
Vanbrugh and Wydierley, but the Aveakness made 
itself specially conspicuous here. 

It Av.os to this play that Avas prefixed Diyden’s 
famous verses ‘To my dear friend, Mr Congreve,’ 
A’erees Ai'hose generosity passes into pathos. Con- 
greA'e’s next publication Avas the Slourning Mnsc 
of Alexis, a poetic dialogue upon the subject of 
Queen Mary’s death, .as full of artificial conceits as 
his novel. 'Love for Love, the finest prose comedy 
in the English language, finished in 1694, Av.as pro- 
duced at tile ‘theatre in Little Lincolns Inn Fields’ 
in 169.5. It has an abandonment of humour, an 
irresistible rirsh of sparkling merriment, such .as 
Congreve’s previous plays had not promised. In 
judging of its qualities Ave must not foiget that 
in comedy as in tragedy — in prose as in A-erse — 
nothing is really informed by .arti.stie vitality 
Avhich lacks the rhythmic rush born of crc.ative 
enjoyment. 'To him avIio is really and tnily organ- 
ised to write, whether in veree or in prose, there is 
always in the "enuine exercise of his faculty a sense 
of sport as delightful as it is deep, an exhilaration 
that cannot be simul.ated and that cannot_ be sup- 
lied to the nervous system of the tnie writing man 
y any other stimulant. Not all the Paradis arti- 
jicicls summoned up by the genii of Opium, Hash- 
ish, or Alcohol, can compote with the true paradise 
Avliich the Genius of the Inkhorn throAvs ojien to the 
born literator AA’hen the imimlse is r^lly npon him. 
And .as surely as the hilarity of artistic creation is 
seen in Aristophanes, in Lucian, in Rabelais, in 
SIiakespe.are, in .SAA’ift, in Dickens, is it seen in 
Congreve’s Love for Love. No Avonder then that of 


all his plays it av.os the last to be banished from the 
stage. So late as 1S42 Macre.ody rcA-iA’ed it (modi- 
fied of course) at Drurj- Lane, and this av.os folloAved 
by still later reA-ivals, the last of .oil being a version 
of the play in three acts, compressed by Mr John 
Hollingshe.od at the Gaiety Theatre in 'November 
1871, AA’ith Miss Cavendish in Angelica and Miss 
Farren in Pnie. In Love for Love culminated the 
1 2 >rose comedy of England. Abundant and brilliant 
as Is the Avit, the coniscations do not, as in Con- 
greve’s other, plays, outdazzle the SAveeter and 
softer light of the humour. The characterisa- 
tion is true, tnie under the conditions Avhich, 
as he liimself admirably said in his letter to 
Dennis, the comedian must ahv.oys Avork under. 
‘The distance of the stage,’ s.oys he, ‘requires the 
fiOTre represented to be sometliing better than the 
life ; and, sure, a picture may h.ove features larger 
in proportion and yet be very like the original. If 
this exactness of quantity Avere to be observed in 
AA-it, as some AA'ould h.ave it in humour, AA'hat AA’ould 
become of those characters that are designed for 
men of Avit? I belicA’e, if a poet should steal a dia- 
logue of any length from the extempore discoAusc 
of the tAA'o AA-ittiest men upon eartli, he AA-ouId find 
the scene but coldly received by the toAA-n.’ 

Some of the characterisation, such as that of 
Angelica, is reallj' beautiful, Avhile some, like that 
of Sir Sampson Legend, in its genial breadth passes 
from the comedy of artifice into absolute comedy, 
and is almost Shakespearian. In 1697 Congi-eve’s 
one tragedy, the Mourning Bride, .appeared. The 
honoui-s it received in the last centnrj’ AA'ere as 
exce.ssiA’e as the contempt it has met Avith in this. 
No doubt it is full of improbabilities, but it shoAvs 
a considerable poAver of invention of melodramatic 
if not of tragic incident. The purely theatiic and 
scenic qualities of the second act are of a most 
original, if not of high order, and Avith the scenic 
•appliances of our oaa’h d.ay might be made theatric- 
ally eflectiA’e. Of coui'se, hoAA'ever, it is cold — 
cold as those ‘ monumental c.aves of death ’ Avhich 
‘shot a chillness’ to the ‘trembling he<arts’ of Drs 
Johnson and Blackmore — and nothing could really 
AA-arni it, 

BetAA’een the date of the Mourning Bride and 
that of Congreve’s last comedv, the Way of the 
World, he aaus busily occupieil, in company AA’ith 
seA’eral others, in the famous Jeremy Collier con- 
troA-eisy, defending tlie morality of the ncAv stage. 
The gi’eat mistake of Congreve’s life AA’as this — 
of defending his plays on moral gi’ounds. To ‘let 
AA’ell alone ’ is AA-ise ; to let ill alone Is perhaps AA-iser 
still. Of all sins, that of producing hannful litera- 
ture is the blackest. It is the peculiar glory of 
letters th.at stronger than king or kaiser Is he Avho 
AAiites strongly. It is so to-day : it AA-as so Avhen 
the AA’arrior kings of NinoA-eh Avent out to reap 
glory— i.e., to slay and ll.ay — in order to furnish 
the scribe Avith subjects — in order that the scribe 
should, in bas-relief and cuneiform character, 
record their doings. Hence, in the ti-uest .apcl 
deepest sense, to Avrite is, .as Bishop Butler has said, 
to act ; and if, as he declares, ‘ ende.aA-ouring to force 
upon our minds a jiracticai sense of A-irtue, or to 
beget in others that practical sense of it Avhich a 
man rcallj- h.as himself, is a virtuous act,’ Avhat, 
on the other hand, Avas the act of him avIio AA’rotc 
certain scene.s in the Double Dealer and Love for 
Love ? 

And yet CA-en this nCAV stage AA-.as not Avithout 
one s,aA’ing grace till CongreA-e defended it; it had 
a frankness in sin ; that Av.as something at le.ast. 
Its place AA’.as not .alongside those filthy French 
fictions of our oAvn time which, Avhile jiandering 
to the bestial side of man, set up .an impudent 
pretence of doing .so for the good of his .soul. But 
CongreA-e in his lame defence condescended to 
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tlie part of the hypocrite— condescended to exploit 
Aristotle’s paradox ahoiit comedy being an imita- 
tion of had charactei-s— an imitation with an ethi- 
cal end ; as if such comedy as his had anything 
to do noth ethical ends! Notwithstanding the 
conventional tags at the end of Congreve’s plays 
— tags which had no serious meaning, and were 
meant to have none — the ‘ Seventh Hell * of the 
Hypocrite could never claim the author of Love 
for Love until he set about defending that play. 
Better to leave ill alone, we say. 

Congreve’s last play, the Way of the World, was 
produced in 1700. Though quite as full of intellec- 
tual brilliance as Love for Love, and erddently 
written with more care, not to say labour, it lacks 
the humorous impulse which we have seen in Con- 
greve’s niastcqiiece. The glitter is that of icicles 
in the sunlight. The wit of the dialogue is not 
sufficiently held in hand to work out the charactei-s 
and the plot. In a word, it comes more completely 
than does any other of Congreve’s plays within the 
scope of the Duke of Buckinghamshire’s strictures 
upon the comedy of repartee : 

vVjiotlier fault, often iloes befal, 

Is ivhcn tlio wit of some preat poet shall 
So overflow, that is, be none at all, 

Tliat ev’n his fools speak sense, as if posscst, 

And each by inspiration breaks his jest, 

If once the justness of each part be lost, 

Well may we laugh, but at the {Kiet’s cost. 

This play 'was received mth compar«T.tive coldness, 
and Congreve wrote no more for the stage ; but lie 
lived till January 1729. Socially his life was one 
unbroken success. Physical sufiering he had, hut 
most of it was the result perhaps of Ills own youth- 
ful indiscretions. Kneller’s portrait shows him to 
have been a handsome man with dark eyes. His 
career shows him to liave been a man of fine genius 
who, piitten witii the English canker of rank- 
worship, succeeded in half-misprising his endow- 
ments and Ih-ing and dj-ing genteel. He amassed 
a fortune, and left it not to his greatest friend 
Mrs Bracegirdle, a woman of genius, of surpassing 
beauty, and most lovable nature, who haa sacri- 
ficed everj'thing for him, hut to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who, after his death, had a waxen 
statue_ of him made— a statue which sat at her 
table in his very clothes, and nodded mechanically 
over the dinner at Her Grace’s smallest joke, even 
as he_ had used to nod in the flesh. Socially, we 
•say his life was one unbroken success ; and in his 
death he and gentility were not divided. 

Coiigi’cvc, Sir lyiLLi.VM, inventor of the 
Congievc rocket, was horn 20th May 1772, the 
eldest son of William Congreve, Comptroller of the 
Boyal Laboratory at Woolwich, created a baronet 
in 1812. Young Congreve passed througli the Royal 
iVc.ademy at M'oolwich, and in ISOS, after a long 
series of experiments, contrived the Congreve 
rocket. It was tried in the Basque roads in 1809, 
and at Leipzig in 181.3, scarcely with the success 
that was expected. Honours were lieaped on 
Congreve; he was elected F.K.S., and retunied to 
parliament in 1812. Two years later he succeeded 
to the baronetcy and his father’.s jilace. He died 
at Toulou.se, IGth May 1828. See Rocket. 

Cotii. or CuXEo, capital of an Italian province, 
stands in a fruitful district, -IS miles SM'. of Turin 
by rail. It lias a lino catlieilral, latelv restored. 
It was once strongly fortified, and a place of great 
strategic imjiortaiice. Its cliicf manufactures are 
silk, cotton, .and paper. Pop. (1881) 12,11.3. 

Conic Sect lon.s. -See Coxe, Circle, Ellip.se, 
PAR.\t!0L.\, and Hypeuiiol.v. 

Coilifenc. This imjmrtant and iiiterc-Sting 
order of dicotylcdnii*; attained itsS inaximuiii iiinK>rt- 
ance during p.-isi geological jicriods ; its world-wide 


geographic>al distribution and strongly marked 
family and generic differences being in this way 
explained — i.e. wlien we regard the existing fonii's 
as the suiwivoi-s of a larger and once predominant 
coniferous flora, which has been in good part dis- 
placed by the more recent and higlier monocotyle- 
donons and dicotyledonous (angiospennoiis) forms. 
About 300 species, included in about 33 genera, 
now remain. Leaving the questions of floral mor- 
phology and minute stnictnre which separate the 
conifers (along with Cycads and Gnetacere) from 
the remaining phanerogams or ‘ angiosperms ’ to 
the article Gymnospersis, it niav be most profit- 
able here to make a rapid survey of the most import- 
ant groups of the order, with their principal tj’pes. 
Various systems of classification have' been pro- 
pounded ; an old and widely adopted one recognises 
three suh-orders, the pines (Ahietine.'c), cypresses 
(Ciipressineai), and yews (Taxineif). Since, how- 
ever, the first two of these are much less widelv 
.separated from each other than from the thircl, 
later svstematists are retiiniing to the classification 
of Lindley, .and regard these as making up a single 
sub-order (Pinoidem) equivalent to the yew (Taxo- 
ide.*®). On account of the exceptional importance 
of this order, .alike in forestiy and horticulture, 
a brief eniinier.ation of the families of these sub- 
orders, with mention of their most important species, 
ni.ay now he given. 

Commencing with the Ahietine.a5 division of 
Pinoidere, we find three faniilie.s, the pines 
proper {Abicthiw), Araucarias {Araucariiiiw), apd 
Taxodiuins (Taxodiutw). Tlie genus Abies (in- j 
eluding Picea) consists of evorgi-een trees, or | 
sometimes shrubs, in which the linear and alway.s 
more or less completely needle-shaped Ic.aves arise 
singly, and are never clustered in hranchlots, while 
the scales of the cones are not thickened at the tip. 
The list m.ay he licaded by the Spnice Fir, or Nor- 
"■ay Spnice (A. cxcclsa), one of our commonest 
trees, wliile A. DougUtsii, A. nohilis, .and other 
Californian .species are of special beauty ns tree.s 
and value as timber, with otlier species too nnnier- 
ous to mention. The old Linnean genus Pinus 
(from which the firs, larches, and cednis have been 
separated ofi’ as Abies, Larix, and Cednis re.spcct- 
iyely) still includes about 100 species, _ c.asily dis- 
tinguished from Abies by tlie grouping^ of the 
leaves upon anested branchlets, tlie thickening 
of the tips of the coiie-scales, and other characters. 
Among the more important species, P. sylvcstris 
(theScotchfir), P. fdfi'fjwn (theAnstrian pine),P. 
Laricio ( the Corsican ])ine), P. Pinaster (the cluster 
pine), .and P. Pinca (the .stone pine of .sontheni 
Europe), may he first mentioned, alike ou account 
of their frequency of occun-enco in forests and 
plantations in Eumpe, and as agreeing in bavin" 
usually only two leaves on cacli hranclilet. _ A 
large and chicfl 3 ’ Califomian series agrees in haying 
three leaves on each sheatli. Of these, P. insiyins 
(the Oregon pitch pine), P. Jknthamiana, and P. 
radiata nmj’ he mentioned ; liimllj’ a seric.s, usually 
liyc-leavcd, includes the 'Wej’mouth Pine and Wliite 
Pine of North-east America (P. Strobns), the 
Siberian .Stone Pine (P. Crmhra], &c. Of the allied j 
genus Larix (see L.\RCH) onlj' L. enrmnra {deci- 
dnn) need hero he mentioned, ivliile of OedniH (see 
Cedar) C. Libanus and C. Dcodara arc of .spcci.al 
importance. The Araucariina- are faniiliarlj’ it;- 
presented h\- the A. irnbricata of Cliili, so enmiium 
in .snbnrhan gardens (.see Au.vrcAi!i.i), and other 
more graceful hut usualli’ le.ss hardj' .species; ns 
also Iw the important Kauri pine and other s]>ccics 
of Danimara (q.v.). 

The Tnxodiin.a; inchule a numlH'r of very inipprt- 
aiR trees, not.ahlj'the enrions umbrella (line (.Sciad- 
opitj's) of .Japan, Cimninghamia sinensis of Cliimi, 
and’ tlie colossal .Sequoia ( Wettingtonia gigantea) 
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of California, with its allied species (see Sequoia). 
In addition to these we may mention also the 
.lapanese Cedar (Crmtomcria japonica, the Vir- 
ginian Bald Cypress ( Taxodium distichum). 

Among the Cupressinea; we have first the 
cypresses proper, wliich includes besides the well- 
known genus Cupressus (see Cypress) the closely 
allied Iletinospora of Japan. Juniperus (see JUKI- 
PEE) alone forms another sub-family ; >rhile Thuja 
(see Arbor VlT/E) with its immediate allies Thu- 
jopsis and Libocednis constitute a third ; and 
Callitris witli Actinostrobus and Fitzroj’a' make 
up the fourth. 

Passing now to the sub-order of yews (Taxoidere) 
we have again two main divisions, the j'ews proper 
or Taxem, and the Podocarpea;. Among the latter 
we shall only mention the oriental genus Podo- 
carpus, and the beautiful Daci-ydiwii ciiprcssinum 
of New Zealand ; but the former ai'e of much 
greater variety and importance ( see Yew ). Besides 
the species of Taxus, we have especially tlie Chinese 
and Japanese Cephalotaxus, the curious Ginhgo 
(Salishiiria) ndiantifolia of the same region, to- 
gether with the Chinese and Californian species of 
Tovveya. 

In addition to the general article Gyjirosperms, 
and to those devoted to particular genera or species 
of conifere, the reader should especially consult 
Engler’s Pjlanzcnfamilicn, both for a full summary 
of our present Itnowledge and copious references. 
For the purposes of the English horticulturist 
Veitch’s Manual of Coniform is most exhaustive, 
while Gordon’s Pinctum, and Hemsley’s Handbook 
of Hardy Trees, &c. (Bond. 1877), will be found of 
service to the amateur. 

Couiiigton, John, a great classical scholar, 
was born at Boston, lOth August 1823. He was 
educated at Beverley, and for five years at Rugby, 
obtained a demyship at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in 1843, and next year carried oft', in the same term, 
the Hertford and Ireland scholarships. In 1846 he 
betook himself to Univemity College, where he was 
elected to a fellowship two yeai-s later. Other 
distinctions he won were the chancellor’s prize for 
Latin verse, for an English essay, and for a Latin 
essay. Determining not to take ordei's, he tried 
the study of law, but soon abandoned it in disgust. 
In 1854 he was airpointed to the newly-founded 
ciiair of Latin Language and Literature at Oxford, 
which he filled until liis untimely deatii at his 
native place, October 23, 1869. The impulse that 
Conington’s lofty and contagious enthusiasm gave 
to classical scholarship and real culture in England 
was far more considerable than anything he rvas 
able to effect in the way of performance. His 
unique personalit}' and the singular charm of his 
simple but serious mature made a profound and 
permanent impression upon his friends and pupils. 
His greatest work is his edition of Virgil ( 3 vols. 
1861-68), with its singularly subtle and suggestive 
essays. His edition of the Agamemnon ( 1848 ) and 
Choephori (1857) of /Eschylus are of less moment, 
though indeed the latter is admirable. In his last 
years he gave himself much to translation, the 
results of which were his metrical vereion of the 
Odes of Horace (1863); the JEneid (1866), in 
Scott’s ballad-metre; the Iliad (1868), in the 
Spenserian stanza ; .and the Satires and Epistles of 
Horace (1869), in the couidet of Pope. Of these 
the last is without doubt the most valuable.^ His 
edition of Pcrsitis w.o-s published in 1872, and in the 
same year his Miscellaneous Writings with 

a short Life by Professor H. J. S. Smith. 

Coilirostrcs, a tenn often applied to .a section 
of Passerine birds, chameterised by a strong conical 
beak. It includes numerous families, and .such 
types as weaver-birds, finches, sp.arrows, and larks. 


The character i-efeired to is too extenial and adap- 
tive to be of much importance, and the term is too 
wide in its application to be of much use. it is 
better disuseil. 

Coiiiston Grits and Flags, a series of .sili- 
ceous sandstones, grits. Hags, and conglomerates, 
belonging to the iSilurian system of Cumberland, 
&c. They take their name from Coniston in Lanca- 
shire, and attain a maximum thickness of prob.ably 
not less than 7000 feet. They are characterised — 
the finer grained beds (flags) especially —by the 
presence of many -species of graptolites and other 
fossils. They are believed to be on the same 
geological horizon as the Denbighshire grits and 
flags of Wales. See Silurian Svsteji. 

. Goniston Lake, in the English Lake District, 
lies in North Lancashire, at the east foot of tlie 
Coniston F ells, 9 miles W. of Bowness on Winder- 
mere, and 10 by rail NNE. of Foxfield Junction. 
It is 5 miles long, J mile broad, 147 feet above the 
sea, and its greatest depth is 260 feet. Its waters 
abound with trout and perch. On the east shore 
stand Ruskin’s home, Br.antwood, and Tent House, 
once Tennyson’s residence. The Old Man of Conis- 
ton, to the north-west, is 2633 feet high. 

Goiiiiiiu. See Hemlock. 

Conjugal Rights. Sec Marriage. 

Con j ligation, a term in Grammar apidied to 
a connected view or statement of the inflectional 
changes of form that a verb undergoes in its 
various relations. See the articles Grammar and 
Inflection. 

. Conjugation of Cells, a nrode of reproduc- 
tion in which two apparently similar cells unite, as 
in Amceba, Diatoms, Spirogyra, &c. See AlG/E, 
Desmids, Diato.ms, and Reproduction. 

Gonjniiction, in Astronomy, is one of the 
Aspects ( q. v. ) of the planets. Two heavenly bodies 
are in conjunction when they have the same longi- 
tude — that is, when the s.ame perjrendicular to the 
ecliptic passes through both. If they have, at the 
-same time, the same latitude — that is, if they are 
both equally far north or south of the ecliptic — they 
appear from the earth to be in the same spot of the 
heavens, and to cover one another. The sun and 
nroorr are in conjunction at the period of new moon. 
In the case of the inferior planets Mercury and 
Venus, there is an inferior conjunction when the 
planet is between the earth and the sun, and a 
sriper-ior when the sun is betrveen the earth and the 
planet. In general, a heavenly body is in conjunc- 
tion with the sirir when it is on the same side of the 
earth, .and in .a line with him ; and it is in opposi- 
tion to the sun when it is on the opposite side of 
the ear-th, the earth being in a line between it and 
tlie sun. Planets are invi.sible when in conjunction 
with the srrn, except in rare cases when arr inferior 
planet passes over the sun’s di.‘;c, and m.ay be seen 
as a speck on his surface. Conjunctions arc either 
geocentric or heliocentric, according as they are 
actually witnessed from the earth, or as they would 
be witnessed if observed fi-oin the srrn. Irr ob-serr- 
ing a conjunction from the earth’s .surface it is 
usual to reduce tlie observation to what it would be 
if made from the earth’s centre ; by this means 
the exact time.s of conjunction are more accurately 
fixed, arrd the observations of one astronomer made 
available to eveiy other, wherever he mav be on the 
earth’s surface. Grand conjunctions are tlio.se where 
.sevei-al stars or jilariets are found together. Chinese 
history records one in the reign of the Emperor 
Tehiien-hiu (2514-2436 B.C.), which astronomers 
calculate to li.avc actually taken place. 

Conjuring, as understood at the pre.sent day, 
signilies the production of effects apparently 
miraculous by natuial means. j 
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The ait of producing ajiparently supernatural 
phenomena has been cultivated from remotc_ an- 
tiquitj’. The earlier professors of the art claimed 
lonCi-fulc supernatural powers ; and in ages when 
the most elementary principles of physical science 
were unknown beyond a very limited circle, it was 
not difficult to gain credence for such a pretension. 
The modem conjurer makes no such claim, but 
tells the pnblic fi-ankly that his man-els are illusoiy, 
and rest either on piersonal dexterity or on some 
ingenious application of natural principles. Of the 
conjurers of remote antiquity we have few reliable 
records ; though it is a tolerably safe conjecture 
that the prestige of the ancient mysteries rested in 
no small degree upon eflects of natural ma^ic. It 
may also be gathered that the conjurers of old were 
familiar with certain fonns of opticiil illusion, in 
which the use of plane and concave mirrors, and a 
partial anticipation of the principle of the magic- 
lantern, played prominent parts. Chaucer men- 
tions illusions of his own day of which the above 
seems the most probable solution. In the accounts 
of very early writers, however, large deductions 
must be made for the eompnratii-e ignorance of the 
observer, and the desire, common to all narraters 
of extraordinary occiuTences, to make the marvel 
as marvellous as possible. Perhaps the earliest 
really tnistworthy authority is Iteginald Scot, 
who in his Discovcric of iVitchcruft (1584) has 
enumerated the stock feats of the conjurere of his 
day. The list includes swallon-ing a loiifc ; bul-n- 
ing a card .and reproducing it from the pocket 
of a spectator; p.assing a coin from one pocket 
to another; converting money into countem, or 
counters into money; conveying money into the 
hand of another person ; making a' coin p.ass 
through a t.ablc, or vani.sh from a handkerchief; 
tyiim a knot, and undoing it ‘by the power of 
words;’ taking beads from a string, the ends of 
which are hold fast by another pei-son ; maldng 
coni to pass from one box to another; turning 
whe.at into flour* bj'the power of words burninga 
thread and making it whole ag.ain ; pulling ribbons 
from the mouth ; thnisting a knife into the head 
or nnn; putting a ring tlirough the cheek; and 
cutting ofl _a_ person’s head and restoring it to its 
former position. Strange to say, many of these 
feats, whicli were doubtle.ss already old in the time 
of Scot, are still peiformed, with more or less varia- 
tion of detail, by conjurers at the present day. 

The conjurcis of Scot’s time, and even of much 
later date, wore accustomed, in order to facilitate 
the substitutions on which a great part of their 
tricks depended, to wear an apron with pockets, 
known ( from its resemblance to a game-bag ) as tlie 
gihfcicrc. A later school supjuessed this tell-tale 
article of costume, and used instead a table, with 
cover reaching nearly or quite to the ground. Tliis 
table concealed an assistant, who worked most of 
the required tnansformations, <<vc., either lianding 
the needful articles to the conjurer ns ho passed 
Ijchind the t.ablc, or inishing them up through tr.aps 
in the table-top. Conus the elder, a French con- 
jurer who llonri.shcd at the close of the 18th cen- 
tury, made a further improvement by discarding the 
concealed as.sLstant, and using an undraped table 
with a secret shelf (now known ns the serraute) 
behiiul it, on which his .substitutions wore made. 
His immediate competitors did not follow Ins 
o.vaniple, a wliolo generation of later conjurers, 
including Comte, Hosco, and Phili])po. retaining 
tiio sugge.stivc draped t;iblc. Its death-blow, liow- 
over, was struck by Itobcrt llondin (ISO-i-Tl), with 
whom alsmt 1S44 a new era began. His miniature 
theatre in the Pohu'.? lioijtd was remarkable for the 
eleg.ant simidicity of its stage amingements, and in 
particuhar for the complete suppre-ssion of the boUr 
a comp&c ( ‘wooden confederate'), as Holtcrt Houdin 


sarcastic.ally terms it. The new style took with 
the public,' and by degrees Robert Houdin ’s con- 
temporaries found themselves compelled to follow 
his example. 

To Robert Houdin belonm the credit of devising 
some of the best-known and mo.st ingenious pieces 
of inagic.al appar.atns, .as also that of the apidica- 
tion of ■ ' ' ■ . " C en little understood, 

to the _ ■ ■ efl'ects. The well- 

known "mtigic drum, that beats without visible 
dnimsticks, the magic clock and bell, and the 
chest, light or hear-j- at command, are all fruits of 
his inventive genius. 

The most modern school of conjurei-s, following 
the lead of AViljalba Frikell, and at present rimre- 
sented by Hartz, Hermann, Bu.atier de Kolta, Ver- 
beck, Lynn, Rertr.am, &c., generally aim at pro- 
ducing their magical results with the miniimun of 
visible ajiparatns. There are, however, signs of .a 
reaction in favour of more spectacular illusions, 
such as those of Messrs Maskeljmc and Cooke, in 
which the resources of optical .and. acoustic, as well 
as mech.anical science, are laid under contribution 
in .aid of conjuring projiei-. See the articles Magic 
and Jugglers. 

For pT.actic.al information ns to the methods of conjureis, 
see Hoflinaim’s Modern Manic (Cth ed. 1886) and More 
Magic (1889); Sleight of Sand, by Edwin Sachs (2d 
effi 1885) ; Robert Houdin’s Secrets de la JPrcstidigitii- 
iion cldc la Magic (1868; reprinted in 1878 under the 
title of Commnit on devient Sorcicr) and Magic «( 
Phgsiquc Amxisanie (1877); and an anonymous wopk, 
Jtccueil de Tours dePhgsiquc .Ainnsaidc (published by iDe 
Ia Rue of Paris). The three last-named works have bclcii 
translated into English by Hoffmann, imdcr the titles lof 
The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic, The Secrets ofStaw 
Conjuring, and Sraxeing-room Coxxjuring rcspqclively. \ 

Oolllfling, Roscoe, Anerican politician, bonit 
in Albany, New York, 30th Octohor 1820, wafe 
.admitted to the bar in 1850, .sat in congress as 
Republican in 1S58-C2 and 1864-CG, and was cleotO(jl 
to the United St.ates senate in 1807, 1873, and 1879| 
He w.as norv an inlluential member of las party ; in 
1870 he received ninety-three votes for the presiden- 
tial nomination, and, in 1880, by his support of 
Grant, and Ids peisonal ojjpo.sition to Blaine, divided 
the Renublicans into two sections. In 1881 he and 
his_ colleague suddenly resigned from tlio .senate, 
owing to a disp\ite with President G.ariicld on a 
question of patronage, and sought re-election ; but 
after a wann c.anva-ss, both were rejected, thougli 
vigorously siijqiorted by Vico-pre.sidcnt Arthur. 
Conkling afterwards practi.sed law in New York 
city. He died 18th Ajuil 1888. 

€ 01111 , Lough, a picturesque Irish lake in the 
norlli of County M.ayo, together with Lough Cullin 
(from which it is s'e]'arated by a nanow neck of 
land), 13 miles long, and I to 3 broad. It lies in a 
wild romantic region of hills, glens, rocky slope.s, 
precipices, broken ground, and bogs, contains many 
islets, and ha.s bold shores. 

Coiliiara'ccat. a sub-order of Tcrebinthaccm, 
including about 2.5 species, all trqpic.al, of wliich 
the mo«t imjiortant is Oinjxhttlohinm Lamhcrti of 
Guiana, the Bonive of the zebr.'i-wood of cabinct- 
makci-s. ' 

€oiiiianKllt« *^''0 westerly and the smallest, 
both in extent and population, of the fourjirovinces 
of Ireland. It is bounded N. anil M'. by the 
Atlantic; E. by ULter and Leinster, from the 
hitter of which it is scp.aratcd by the filiannon ; 
and S. by Munster. It contains the countie.s of 
Gahv.ay, Leitrim, Mayo, Ro-jcommon, and Sligo. 
Grc.atcsl Icngtii from north to soutlg 105 miles; 
gre.atcsl breadth, not including Acliil Isl.and, t)2 
mile.s. Area, 0803 sq. in. The wc'-t co,ast_ has 
iiiniiy fine bay.s and harliours, and tin: snrf.ace. 
C'-pecinlly in tlie western half, is mountainous and 
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nigged, forming remarkably grand and picturesque 
sceneiy. The people are still almost purely Celtic. 
In ancient times the O’Connors wefe kings of Con- 
naught. In 1590 the province rvas divided by the 
English into si.v counties, its present live, with 
Clare, afterwards joined to Munster. In 1874 the 
title Duke of Connauglit was confen-ed on Prince 
Arthur, third son of Queen Victoria. The terri- 
torial regiment, the Connaught Kangem, once the 
88th foot, now comprises the old 88th and 94th 
regiments (with four battalions of militia). Pop. 
(1841) 1,420, 70_5; (1851) 1,015,479; (1861) 919,135; 
(1881) 817,197, a decrease due to famine and 
emigration. 

Connecticut {lon-nct'-c-cut), one of the six 
New England states of the American Union, is 
bounded N. by Massachusetts, E. copyright lesa in ms. 
by Rhode Island, S. by Long by j. n, Uppincoit 
Island Sound, W. by the state of comp.miy. 

New York. It is the smallest in area of all the 
states, e.v'cepting Rhode Island and Delaware ; but 
there were in 1880 ten states smaller in population 
than Connecticut. Its area is 4845 sq. m., or nearly 
two-thirds that of Wales. It is one of the most 
densely peopled states of the Union. A great 
part of the surface is rocky and uneven, and the 
Creen and Taconic Mountains of the Appalachian 
system occupy a considerable part of the western 
e.xtreniity of the state ; but the mountains here 
are all insignificant in respect of height. Much of 
the surface is not easily cultivated, and rather 
unfertile ; but a considerable part of the valley of 
the Connecticut River is very productive, tobacco 
being a leading product of this section. Hay, 
potatoes, maize, oats, and rye are the principal 
crops. Grazing and milk farms, orchards and 
market-gardens, are profitably sustained in all 
parts of the state. 

The (jonneoticut River, which, rising in New 
Ilampsliire, forms the boundary between that state 
and Vermont, and flows south through Massa- 
chusetts, crosses Connecticut also, and after a 
course of about 450 miles enters Long Island Sound, 
30 miles east of New Haven. It is navigable for 
vessels of light draught as high as Hartford. In 
the east part ^ the River Thames, and in the west 
the Housatonic, both of whioli afl'ord some naviga- 
tion. But the greatest value of the very numerous 
strc.ams is as a source of water-power. In 1880 
over one-half the power employed in the manu- 
factories of the state was ivater-power ; and the 
utilised water-power was returned by the United 
States census as 12'63 horse-power per sq. m. 
The surface-rocks are mostly Azoic, >vith the 
princijjal exception of a strip of Triassic sandstone 
or psammito running along the Connecticut River. 
This brown sandstone is largely quarried at Port- 
land and East Haven, as are excellent red and 
plain graTiites and gneissoid building-stones at' 
many points ; valuable serpentine and verde- 
antique exist near New Haven. Some quarries 
3 ’ield excellent flagstones of gneissoid character; 
the so-called ‘ traji ’ rock, here reall.v a iliabase of 
Triassic date, is also wrought ; and in the north- 
west good limestones of Lower Siluri.an age are 
quarried. Brown hematites are extensivelv wrought 
in the north-west section, and 3 'ield excellent iron. 
Deposits of lead, copper, and cobalt have been 
localh’ mined. Useful mineral-waters occur at 
various points. The climate is very change.able, and 
is ratber severe in winter, but generally healthful. 
Ncarlj’ the whole surface was once richly forested ; 
but no very extensive areas are now covered by 
large timber; still the aggregate production of 
wood for building purposes and for fuel is very 
considerable. The sea-coast affords a number of 
good harbours. Most of the maritime enterprise is 
now directed to the coast-wise trade, the whale 


and seal fisheries having declined. Oyster-fishing 
is engaged in largely and veiy .systeinatically, as 
is the taking of fish for oil and iish-guano. The 
• manufactures of Connecticut are carried on upon 
a very extensive scale, and are of cxceedinglv 
varied character; and notwithstanding its small 
area, the state stands in the first rank as re- 
spects the amount and aggregate value of manu- 
factured goods. Clocks, Tuardware, india-rubber 
goods, firearms, silks and other te.vriles, and small- 
wares in great varietj', are produced on a large 
scale. Life, fire, and accident insurance, and the 
publication of subscription books, receive great 
attention. The state is well supplied with railways. 
In very' few parts of the world has more been done 
for popular education than in this state. Private, 
denominational, and parochial schools of everv 
giude supplement the work of this public-school 
system. Tire latter dates from 1644. Yale Uni- 
vei-sit}' at New Haven comprises collegiate and 
post-gr aduate courses, besides medical, theological, 
scientific, law, and art schools, and takes a very 
high place among the seats of learning in the 
country. Mention should be made of Trinity 
College, Hartford, and of the M’^csleyan University' 
at Middletown. There are also divinity schools 
at Hartford (Congregationalist) and Middletown 
( Episcopalian ). Tire state sirpports a full comple- 
ment of institutions for correction and charity. 
Among the principal cities and towns are Hartford 
(the capital). New Haven, Bi-idgeport, Waterbury', 
Meriden, Norwich, Norwalk, Neiv Britain, Dan- 
bury, Derby', Stamford, and New London. 

The old stock of inhabitants were of English 
Puritan origin, but of later vears there has been 
a large immigration of Irish, German, English, 
and others. The colony of Connecticut may bo 
said to date from 1634, when tlie movement 
began in which Hartford, IVethersfield, and 
Windsor mere settled by persons removing Sroni 
Massachusetts, and displacing a slender colony 
of the Dutch. This movement was in reality 
the secession of the mor e denrocr atic element from i 
Massachusetts. Saybrook, named in honour of 
Lord Say-and-Sele and Lord Brooke, was the 
nucleus of a separate colony which in 1644 was 
united to Connecticut, as was in 1662 the New 
Haven colony', founded in 1638. The Connecticut 
colony' adopted a constitution in 1639, ‘the first 
written democratic constitution on record.’ The 
royal charter of 1662 was exceedingly' liberal, it 
being essentially' a confirmation of tire older con- 
stitution ; and it continued in force even after the 
independence of the American states, but in 1818 
was replaced by the present state constitution. A 
large part of Long Island was for a considerable 
period under the government of tiro colony. Prom- 
inent events in Connecticut histon' have been the 
bloody war with the Peqnot Indians, 1637 ; the 
governorship of Sir Edmund Andros, during a part 
of which (1687-88) the colonial charter w.as in 
abeyance, and according to the vciy doubtful but 
commonly received account w.as only s.avcd from 
destruction by being hidden for a time in a hollow 
tree, the Cliarter Oak at Hartford. .Slaveiy was 
.abolislicd in 1818. Pop. (1870) 537,454; (1880) 
622,700, of whom 129,992 were foreign bom. See 
Alex. Johnston’s Connecticut (1887). 

ConilCIlia'ra is the name of the wild and 
picturesque district which fornis the westernmost 
dirision of County' Galw.ay. Its interesting scenery', 
its lakes, streams, and inlets abounding in fish, 
attract many fishers and tourists. Connemara is 
also called Ballynahinch. 

CoillH)iS.SCnr,a term borrowed from the French, 
to de.signate persons who, without being them- 
selves arthts, arc competent to pass a critical 
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jiulgment upon t)ie merits of Avorks of art, especially 
in painting and sculpture. The Italian equivalent 
for connoisseui-s is Cognoscenit. 

ConodontS, minute fossils met irith • in 
Pala-'ozoic strata. They are variable in fomi, and 
look very like the teeth of different kinds of fishes, 
some being simple slender pointed sharp-edged 
cones, Avliile otliers are more comple.v, resembling 
in fonn the teeth of certain sharks. _ Their affinities 
are verj' uncertain — some maintaining that the^y are 
really the minute teeth of fishes allied to the lii’ing 
liag-iishes and lampreys— others suggesting that 
tliey have more analogj' ivith the hooklets or 
denticles of annelids and naked molluscs. 

Conoid, a solid formed by the revolution of a 
conic section round its axis ; such are the sphere, 
paraboloid, ellipsoid, and hyperboloid. 

Conolly, JOHX, physician, bom at Market 
Rasen, Lincolnshire, in 179-1, graduated at Edin- 
burgh in 1821, and in 1827 settled in London, 
Avhere he ivas for tivo years professor of the Practice 
of Medicine in Univereity College. In 1839 he ivas 
appointed resident physician to the Asylum for the 
Ins.ane at Hanivell ; this post he held till 1844, and 
aftenvards he ivas retained .as visiting physician. 
Here, under Conolly, all forms of mechanical 
restraint were from tlie first entirely discontinued ; 
and although his views ivere admittedly not orig- 
inal, it is mainly to his earnestness and eloquence 
that the revolution in asylum management in 
England is due. His best Avorks are those on the 
Construction and Government of Lunatic Asylums 
<1847), and kindred subjects. He died oth March 
1866. See the Jlemoir by Sir James Clark (1869). 

Conquest. In the laAv of succession in Scotland 
heritable property acquired during the lifetime of 
the deceased, by purchase, donation, or excambion, 
AA'as called Conquest, in opposition to that to AA'hich 
lie has succeeded, Avhich is called Heritage. The 
distinction Avas abolished by the Conveyancing Act, 
1874. Conquest,! ■ ' ■ ‘ ‘ is property 

acquired by the ■ ■ ■ marriage as 

distinguished from Avhat he possessed before the 
marriage. Such property Avas frequently but is 
noAV rarely settled either on the heir or on the 
issue of the marriage. 

Conquisfado'rcs (Span., 'conquerors’) is a 
■collective term for the Spanish conquerors of 
America, such as Cortes, Baluoa, Pizarro. See the 
articles under their names ; as also Mexico, Peru, 
■See. 

Conrad, or Koxrad I., king of the Germans, 
Avas the son of the Count of Fianconia, and the 
nephoAV of the Emperor Arniilf. He Avas elected 
king (practically emperor of Germany) on the 
e.xtinction of the direct line of the CarloA'ingians 
in 911 A.D. He gradually re-established tlie im- 
perial authority over most of the Germ.an princes, 
carried on an unsiicce-ssful Avar Avith France, and at 
la.st fell mortally Avounded at Quedlinbiirg (918), 
ill a battle Avitli the Hungarians, avIio had repeatedly 
inA-aded his dominions. See Germaxa*. 

Conrad II.. king of the Germans, and Roman 
emperor, Avas elected after the extinction of the 
Saxon imperial family in 1024. He aa-.xs tlie 
son of Ilcmy, Duke of Franconia, and is by many 
considered as the founder of the Franconian 
ilynasty. Immediately after his election he oom- 
menged a tour through Germany to administer 
justice. In 1(^6 ho crossed the Alps, cha.stiscd the 
rebellions Italians, Avas croAimed at Milan os king 
of It,aly, and ho and his Avife Gisela Avere anointed 
emperor and cmpre.ss of the Romans by the jiope. 
He Avas spon rccalleil to Gennanv to jnit dou-n 
four formidable revolts, in Avhich ho Micceedcd so 
Avell that by 1033 peace AA-as restored. In 1032 ho 


had succeeded to the kingdom of Burgundy, Avhicli 
he annexed to the empii-e. ' In 1036 a rebellion in 
Italy again compelled him to cross the Alps ; but 
his efforts to restore his authority AA-ere this time 
unsuccessful, and he aa-us forced to grant A-arioiis 
priA'ileges to Iiis Italian subjects. Shortly after his 
return lie died at Utrecht, 4tli June 1039. Conrad 
AA’as one of the most remarkable of the earlier 
nionarclis of Germany. He reduced the dangerous 
poAA’er of the great dukes of the empire, and de- 
fended the rights of the humbler people against 
oppression by the nobility. 

Conrad III., king of the Germans, the founder 
of the Hohenstaufen (q.v.) dynasty, Avas the son of 
Frederick of SAvabia, and Avas boni in 1093. While 
under tAventy years of age, Conrad, Avitli his elder 
brother Frederick, had bravely supported Heiirj- Y. 
against his numerous enemies, and in return that 
monarch gi-anted Conrad the inA-estiture of the 
duchy of Franconia. He subsequently contested 
the croAvn of Italy Avitli the Emperor 'Lothairc of 
Saxony, but Avas compelled to resign his pin- 
tensioiis. On the death of Lothaire, the princes of 
Germany, fearing the increasing preponderance’ of 
the Guelph party, and attracted by his brilliant 
courage, moderation, and goodness, offered Conrad 
the croAA-n, and he Avas accordingly croAATicd at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 21st Febniaiy 1138. He Avas 
immediately involved in a qiiarrel Avith Heniy the 
Proud, Duke of Bavaria and Saxony, and head of 
the Guelph paity in Gennany ; and the struggle 
Avas continued_ under Henry’s son and successor, 
Heniy the Lion (q.v., and see Guelphs and 
Ghibellines). While Germany AA-as thus con- 
vulsed, the state of Italy AA-as not a Avhit more 
peaceable. The several belligerents besought 
Conrad’s assistance, but he Avell kncAv the natural 
inconstanev of the Italians, and detennined to 
stand aloof. Soon after this St Bernard of Clair- 
vaux commenced to preach a ncAv cnisade, and 
Conrad, seized AA-ith the general infatuation, set out 
for Palestine at the head of a largo army (see 
Crusades). A noAv attempt by the Duke of 
BaA-aria to regain his dukedom AA-as defeated by the 
iiepheAV of Conrad, aa-Iiosc health had broken 
during tlie cnis.ade. Conrad died at Bamberg in 
1152. See Germany. 

Coiiradiil of Swabia, the last descendant of 
the imperial House of Hohenstaufen (q.v.), Avas 
the son of Conrad IV. (1237-54), ami Avas bom 
in 1252, tAvo years before his father’s death. His 
uncle Manfred (q.v.) had assumed the croAvn of 
Sicily on a rumour of Conradin’s death, though he 
declared himself ready to give it up to the rightful 
heir. But Pope Clement VI.’s - hatred of the 
Hohenstaufens led liim to offer the croAvn of the 
Taa-o Sicilies to Charles of Anjou, a cousuujmatc 
warrior and able politician. Charles immcdiately 
iuA-aded Italy, and met his antagonist at Benevento, 
AA-here the defeat and death of Manfred, in 1266, 
pave him undisturbed posse-ssion of the kingdom. 
But the Neapolitans, detc-sting their ucav master, 
sent deputies to BaA-aria to iuA-itc Conradin, then in 
his IGtli A'ear, to come and assert his Jiereditarj- 
rights. Conradin accordingly made his appearance 
in Italy at the head of 10,000 men, and being 
joined by the Neaiiolitans in largo numbers, gained 
scA-eral yictorics over the Frcncli, but Avas linally 
defeated near Tagliacozzo, 22d August 1268, and 
taken prisoner along Avith Frederick of Badoiq and 
other commdc.s. The Iaa-o unfortunate princes 
AA-ere, Avith the consent of the pope, executed in the 
market-jilaec of Naples on tue 20th Oejober. A 
foAV minutes before hi« execution, Conradin, on the 
scaffold, took off his glove, and thrinv it into the 
niidst of the croAvd as a gage of A-cngoanco, request- 
ing that it might be can-ied to his i,eir, Peter of 
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Aiagon. Tlie tragic tale lias furnished materials 
for many poets. , See Sicilian Vespers ; also Del 
Giudice, La Condanna di Cornidino (Naples, 
1876).' 

Conrad von IViirzburg, one of the most 
celebrated poets of the middle ages, died at Basel 
in 1287. Conrad is fertile in imagination, learned, 
and — although marking the decline of Middle 
Hi"h-Gennan poetry by his prolix and artificial 
stjde — probably the most perfect master of German 
versification that had appeared up to his own day. 
His last poem, which he left in an unfinished con- 
dition, has for its subject The Trojan IFar. But 
Conrad appears to most advantage in his smaller 
narrative poems, of which the best are EngeViart, 
Otto, Dcr Welt Lohn, Silvester, Alexius, Der 
Sehiuanritter, and Die Goldcne Sehmiedc. His Licdcr 
have been edited by Bartsch (1870). 

Consalvi, Ercole, Cardinal, a distinguished 
reformer of abuses in the Papal States, was bom at 
Rome, June 8, 1757. He was made cardinal and 
secretary of state by Pope Pius VII., and in this 
capacity concluded the concordat witli Napoleon in 
1801. His staunch maintenance of the rights of his 
own sovereign against the insidious encroachments 
of France otfended Napoleon. He was the papal 
representative at the Congress of Vienna, and 
secured the restoration of the Papal States. As 
papal secretary he reformed numerous abirses, sup- 
pressing all monopolies, feudal taxes, and ex- 
clusive rights. He was a liberal patron of science, 
but especially of the fine arts, and employed his 
leisure in the study of literature and music. In 
diplomacy he displayed great address, and was 
generally successful. He died in Rome, Janu.ary 
24, 1824. 

Consanguinity (Lat. con, ‘ together,’ and san- 
guis, 'blood’), the relationship which subsists be- 
tween persons who are of the same blood. It is 
either direct, which is the relationship between 
ascendants and descendants, or collateral, between 
pei'sons spmng from a common ancestor. In the 
direct line, a son is said to stand in the fii'st degree 
to his father ; a grandson, in the second degr ee to 
his gi'andfather ; and so on. — AJ/inity (q.v.) is the 
relationship brought about by marriage between a 
husband and the blood-relations of his wife, or 
between a wife and the blood-relations of her 
hrusband. 

Consanguinity and affinity have been in all parts 
of the world more or less looked on as impediments 
to man-iage between the parties related. Among 
the ancient Persians ana Egyptians, marriages 
were sometimes sanctioned between brother and 
sister, and even father and daughter; and irt the 
book of Genesis we read of Abrahanr marrying his 
half-sister. 

The Roman law prohibited nrarriage between 
ascendants and descendants, a prohibition extended 
to relations by adoption. In the collateral line, 
the prohibited degrees included brother arrd sister, 
and all cases where one narty stood in loco varentis 
to the other, as uncle and niece. iMarriage between 
cousirrs-gernran, at one time prohibited, was de- 
clared lawfrrl by Arcadirrs and Honoriu.s. The 
degrees prohibited in consanguinity were by Con- 
stantine also prohibited in affinity. 

By the old canon law and early decretals, mar- 
riages were prohibited between pei'sons as far 
removed as the seventh degree of consanguinity or 
affinity. The fourth council of Latcran, 1215 A.D., 
narrowed the prohibition from the seventh to the 
fourth degree ; i.e. the grandchildren of cousins- 
german. A marriage between persons related in 
any of these w.ays was accounted ince.stuous, and 
the cliildren bastards. The pope as.suined the right 
of granting dispensations from impediments to 


marriage arising from consanguinity and affinitv, a 
power which seems to have been first exercised in 
the 12th centurj’. 

In the countries which embraced the Reforraa- 
tioii,_a general relaxation took place in the pro- 
hibitions to maiTiage from consanguinity and 
affinity. In England, an act of 1547 allowed all 
persons to marry who were not prohibited by the 
Levitical law ; and according to tire interpretation 
put on this statiite, the prohibitions included all 
relations in the direct line, brother and sister, and 
collaterals, when one party is brother or sister to 
the direct ascendant or descendant of the other; 
the degrees prohibited in consanguinitv being 
equallj' prohibited in affinitj’. In Scotland, acts of 
1567, professing to take the Levitical law as the 
standard, assimilated the prohibitions from con- 
sanguinity and affinity to those of England. In 
France, the Code Napoleon prohibits marriage 
between ascendants and descendants lawful or 
natural, and pei'sons similarly connected by affinity; 
and in the collateral line between bro'theis and 
sisters lawful or natural, and persons similarly con- 
nected by affinity. Marriage between uncle and 
niece, and aunt and nephew, is also prohibited. In 
various countries of Europe, as Denmark, no pro- 
hibitions from affinity, except in the direct line, 
are recognised. In most of the United States of 
America, maniage is allowed between uncle and 
niece. See Affinity, Deceased Wife’s Sister ; 
and for exogamj' and curious savage methods of 
counting relationship. Marriage. 

On the much-vexed question whether the mar- 
riage of relations tends to injure the constitution 
of their offspring, either by the intensification of 
hereditary taint or more directly, see The Marriage 
of Near Kin (2d ed. 1888), by A. H. Hutli (wlio 
takes the negative view), and the bibliography 
there given of works on both sides of the question. 
See also Breed, Cattle. 

Conscience. See Ethics. 

Conscience, Hendrik, a popular Flemish 
novelist, was born December 3, 1812, at Antweiqi. 
His father, the inspector of the dockyards there, 
was a native of Besancon, but his mother was of 
Flemish birth. At fifteen the boy had to shift for 
Ids living as an under-master in a school, but at 
the outbreak of the revolution in 1830 he joined 
tlie Belgian ranks, and served till 1836. Patriotism 
and poverty together impelled him to write, and 
between them produced in 1837 his fii-st volume in 
Flemish, In’t Wonderjaer, 15GG. Wappers the 
painter finally got him appointed in 1841 to an 
office in the Antwerp Academy, which he con- 
tinued to fill until 1854. 'fliree years later he 
received a place in the local administration of Cour- 
tmi, and became in 18CG director of the Wiertz 
Museum at Brussels. Here he died, September 
10, 1883. His Phantazy (1837), a fine collection 
of talcs, and his most popular romance, Dc Lcciiic 
van Vlacndcrcn (1838), early made Ids name dear 
to his fellow-countrymen ; but it was his series of 
charming pictures of quiet Flemish life, beginning 
with the little book, lloemcn schildcricordt (1843), 
that, through French, Gennan, and English trans- 
l.ations, carried his fame over Europe. Amongst 
those translated into English, be.side.s the iion of 
Flanders, are Blind Bosa, Ttichciichctack, The Poor 
Gentleman, The Miser, and The Demon of Gold. 
The historic,al accuracy of his Geschiedenis van 
Bclgien (1845) w,as somewhat impaired bv his 
Cafliolic predilections. The va.st popularity of Con- 
science’s novels dejiended mainly on tlie unflag'ging 
vigour and interest of the incidents in which thev 
abounded, although these often enough defied all 
iiistorical consistency and verisimilitude alike. It 
should be remembered to his credit, as, indeed, it 
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was liis own proudest boast, that in his liundred 
volumes he liad never painted vice in seductive 
colours. A complete collection of his works 
appeared at Antwerp in 10 volumes, 1867-80; a 
German translation of the same at hlunster in 75 
small volume.^, 1846-84. See his Life, in French, 
by Cekhoud (Bnissels, 1881). 

Conscience, Counxs of, ix Exgla>’d. These 
were courts for the recoverj- of small debts, con- 
stituted by special local acts of parliament in 
London, AVestminster, and other trading districts. 
The county courts have superaeded them. See 
CouxTY Counxs. 

Conscience, Money, money paid to relieve 
the conscience, is a not inapt term for money sent 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in pajjment of 
a tax that had previouslj’ been evaded, and in regard 
to which a tender conscience feels that something 
remained to be done. The conscience money is 
often sent anonjinouslj’. 

Consciousness. This is the most conjpre- 
hensive term employed in designating the mmd. 
In the widest and most unexceptionalde meaning, 
consciousness is a term which includes all mental 
.states, operations, or processes, and, as has been 
truly said, it is not strictly susceptible of definition, 
seeinij' that we can have no e.xnerience of the un- 
conscious. AVe may specify diflerent modes or 
varieties of consciousness, such as thoujihts, feel- 
ings, and volitions ; but the quality in udiich the 5 ’ 
all agree, and which constitutes them mental facts 
or states of consciousness, cannot be othenrise 
explained than by a mere reference to the constant 
experience of every human being. Consciousness, 
in this its strict sense, thus embraces the wliole 
fiehl of mental experience, and the c.xpression 
‘ facts of consciousness ’ is frequently used as 
synonymous with psychical facts or facts of mind 
to designate the subject-matter of psyehologj-. 

Popularly, therefore, when ivo are mentally alive, 
or pei-forraing any of the recognised functions of 
the mind, wo are said to bo conscious ; while the 
total cessation of every mental energy is desciibed 
by the tenn ‘unconsciousness,’ amongother phnascs. 
In dreamle«s sleep, in stupor, fainting, and under 
the inlluence of the antesthetic drugs, we are un- 
conscious in waking, or rallying into renewed 
mental activity, ive are said to become consciou-s. 

Tlie dilliculties of the subject, however, have 
iroventod a iierfectly definite and uniform usage 
rom being adhered to. As the mind in its waking 
or active condition may be more or less e.xcited, or 
varj- in the intensity of its manifc.stations, there are 
degree.sof consciousne.ss; and, ' ■ *' - - -me 

is apt to be applied to denote in 

oppo.sition to the lower. Th ■ ' ■ . • to 

wnte,_ to ca-st up sums, to play on an instrument, 
or to ride a bicycle, our mind is put verj- much on the 
stretch ; in other wonls, u'e are verj- much excited 
or highly conscious. But when years of inces.sant 
practice have consummated the process into a full- 
lormed habit, a very small amount of mental 
attention is involved ; and we may then be said 
to perform the work all but unconsciously. Such 
habitual actions are frcqiiently designated second- 
arily auUnnatic, and Sir W. Hamilton, for example, 
speaks in this connection of ‘unconscious mental 
modifications.’ But as ho has previously defined 
con-ciousnc.ss a.s co-e.\tcnsive with ali mental 
phenomena, such a phrase evidently involves a 
coplradiction in terms, being equiv.afcnt to uncon- 
scious con-ciousne.-s. It is explained, though not 
justified, liy the (nnavowcil) double use of the 
tenn consciousness just adverted to. Laterwritem 
have sought to escape from this inconvenient ter- 
minology by sjicaking of the more ob-cure mental 
processes as ‘ .sub-con^cions.’ Strc.ss is laid by 


them upon the infinite gradations of consciousness, 
and some amotmt of consciousness, however infini- 
tesimal, is postulated so long as we can speak witli 
propriety of mental phenomena at all. This sub- 
conscious region is undeistood to include not only 
the phenomena of habit refened to above, but the 
mass of organic or bodily feelings which, though 
intellectunlTj' unanalysed, are constantly present as 
a kind of background to our more distinct con- 
•sciousness, and mainly determine both our habitual 
temperament and our vaiying moods. The hypo- 
thesis is also employed to explain the phenomena 
of memoiy as well as that instinctive basis of 
Inmian life to which, under the name of tlie Uncon- 
scious, Hartmann (g.v.) has of late assigned .such 
important philosophical functions. 

Consciousness is sometimes u.sed in a special 
sense to denote the mind’s cognisance of itself, 
as opposed to the cognisance or examination of the 
outer world. Hence, in studying our own minds, 
we are said to be using consciousness as the instru- 
ment ; but ill studying minerals or plants, we 
resort to external observation by the senses. A 
contrast is thus instituted between consciousness 
and obsen-ation, which contrast gives to the former 
word a peculiarly contracted meaning ; for in the 
wide sense above described, observation is tnily ah 
act of consciousness. But such a usage is confusing 
and undesirable, and has been "enerallj' abandoned 
by accurate writers. The study of our own mind 
may be more appropriately expressed by such 
phrases as ‘self-consciousness,’ ‘reflection,’ or ‘in- 
trospection.’ 

Important philosophical points are involved in 
the determination of the conditions of consciousness, 
or the ciicumstances attendant on the manifesta- 
tion of mental energj'. 'Ilie most general and 
fundamental condition of our becoming conscious 
is dilierence or change. The even continuance of 
one impression tends to unconsciousness ; and there 
are a number of facts that show that if an influence 
were present in one unvaiying degree from the 
lii-st moment of life to the last, that inllupnce 
would be to our feeling and knowledge ns if it 
did not exist at all. This condition of our mental 
life has been formulated by Professor Bain as tho 
Law of Relativity. For the varieties or divisions 
of our conscious states, see Mind. See also 
Peksonalixy. 

Conscription has been defined as the call to 
militarj' service by the drawing of lots, a certain 
annual contingent of men for the army being 
selected by lot from the youths who have reached 
militaiy age, while a man with suflicient means 
has the right to buy himself off, or pay for a substi- 
tute. 'This system obtained in France, witli inter- 
vals, from 1798 until 1872, when .substitutes were 
abolished and personal military service made oblig- 
atory upon cveiy Frenchman 'not phy.siciilly inca- 
pacitated. All such must enter tlie army at the 
age of twenty ; but those who choose to cnli-st may 
do so at cigliteeu. The term, originally twenty 
years, wa.s extended by the Militaiy Bill of 1888 to 
twenty-five — viz. three in the regular army, six 
and a half in the anny rcscri'c, six in the teiri- 
torial army (militia), and nine and a half in the 
territorial ' re.“ervc. At forty-five years of age 
liability to service ceases. A register is kept of 
the number of youths in Fr-anco who reach the 
age of twenty in each year (about 280,000). All 
under 5 feet 2 inchc.s in height are exempt ; also 
any whose natural infirmities unlit them for active 
service ; the elde-.t of a family of orphans ; the onl.v 
son of a widow, or of di.s.ableil fathers, or of fatlieis 
above seventy years of ago -, and the pupils at 
certain colleges. Moreover, if the younger of two 
brothers is etlicient, the elder is e.xc'nipt ; and if of 
two only brotheri. one is already in the army, or 
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has retired through wounds or infimity, the 
other is exempt. Culprits and felons are not 
allowed to enlist. 

A similar law of universal sendee has existed in 
Prussia since 1813, and in 1887 it was made even 
more severe than formerly throughout the whole 
German empire. Russia, Italy, and all the chief 
European nations hav6 also adopted this method 
of recruiting. 

In the United Kingdom a form of conscription 
was created by the Ballot Act of 1860 which pro- 
vides for all males over 5 feet 2 inches between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty being called upon 
to serve in the militia, hut is held in abeyance by 
an jinnual act of parliament. In the Channel 
Islands, seiadce in the militia is alwa 5 ’s comptilsorj’ 
for all natives, tradesmen, and ownera of real 
property, who are physically lit, from sixteen to 
forty-five years of age. Breaches of discipline 
are punished by the civil magistrate by fine or 
imprisonment. 

Consecration is the act of solemnly dedicating 
a person or thing to the service of God. In the 
Jewish law, rites of this nature are frequently en- 
joined, the Lerites and priests, the tabernacle and 
altar, &c. being specially dedicated or consecrated to 
God ; and analogous forms occur in most pagan 
nations. Among Christians the word consecration 
describes — (1) the ordination of bishops. .The 
Nicene Council (can. 4) requhes the ceremony to he 
performed by not less than three bishops. This 
rule is maintained by the Church of England. 
Among Roman Catholics the pope may permit 
consecration bj' one bishop and two priests. (2) 
The hallowing of the elements in the eucharist, 
by the words of institution according to Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans ; by the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit according to the Greeks. (3) The dedi- 
cation of churches ; first mentioned by Eusebius, 
Jlist. Ecclcs. X. 3. The rites, originally very simple, 
have become long and elaborate in the Cliurch of 
Rome, though the present form is in substance as 
old as the Saoramentary of St Gregory. In the 
English Church the bishop chooses his own form. 
That most generally used was drawn uji by the 
Anglican episcopate in 1712. In the American 
Episcopal Church a form was appointed in 1799. 
(4 ) The benediction of abbots and abbesses accord- 
ing to forms prescribed in the Roman Pontifical. 
It is usually performed by a bishop, (o) The con- 
secration of altam, chalices, and patens by the 
bishop with the chrism or hallowed oil. The con- 
secration of altars is mentioned by councils of the 
Cth century, tliat of chalices and 2 ’atens in the 
Gregorian Sacramentary. 

Consecutive, a term in Ulusic. In_ part writ- 
ing consecutive octaves or consecutive fifths, 
according to the rules of haimony, are strictly 
forbidden, though there are many exceptions to 
this in modem music. 

Consent is the foundation of all contracts and 
legal obligations. The doctrine that the free con- 
sent of the parties bound, and not the will of any 
earthly legislator, or the form in which that will Is 
expressed, constitutes the binding eleraent in con- 
tacts, flows as an inevitable logical consequence 
from the doctrines of pereonal and political free- 
dom. All that either civil or ecclesiastical author- 
ity can do is to ascertain, at the instance of one 
or other of the parties, whether consent has or has 
not been given. 

Conscrvntion of Energy. See Exekgv. 

Conservative, as apidied to one of the two 
great parties in English politics, was first used by 
J. ^y. Croker in an article in the Qnartcrlj) for 
Januart- 1830, and wa.s by Macaulay in the Edin- 
hm-gh for 1832 referred to as a ‘new cant word.’ 


Conservative accordingly began to supersede Tory 
about the time of the Reform Bill controversies. 
See Tour. 

Conservatoire, or Coxseevatoeium (Ital. 
conservaiorio], forms of a name given by tlie 
Italians to schools instituted for the jmrjiose of 
advancing the study of music and maintaining its 
purity. In the earliest times these schools were 
partly attached to benevolent institutions and 
hospitals; others, again, were sui)ported by 
opulent juivate individuals. They were origih- 
ail 3 ’ intended for foundlings, orplians, and the 
chUdren of poor parents. Some trace tlieir origin 
to St Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the 4th cen- 
turj', or St Leo, who flourished in the 5th. They 
were Largelj' developed bj’ Gregorj' the Groat. 
The scholai-s, male and female, all received free 
board, lodging, and clothing, and were taught 
to sing and plaj'. Extra boardeis were also 
admitted on paj’ing a fee. In Naples there 

were at one time four such schools, whOe in 
Venice there were four expresslv for females. In 
ISOS the Neapolitan conservatoires were reduced 
to one, under the name of Reale Collegio di Musica. 
The Venetian conservatoires shared m the down- 
fall of the Venetian republic. .A new grand con- 
servatoire was founded at Slilan in ISOS, whicli 
still exists. In France the necessity of a school 
for educating singers gave rise to the Ecolc Itoyale 
dc Chant et dc VccUnnation in 17S4. During the 
French Revolution, in consequence of the scarcitj' 
of instrumental musicians for the annv, the govern- 
ment decreed the erection of an Institut National 
de Musique in 1793, which was changed into the 
present establishment in 1795 under the name of 
the Conservatoire de Musique. Tlie yearly ex- 
penses of this conservatoire were fixed at 240,000 
francs, the number of masters was 125, and the 
pujuls of both sexes amounted to GOO. In 1802 
the expense was reduced to 100,000 francs, with a 
corresponding reduction in the number of mastore 
and pupils, but the original sum and number of 
pupils has now been nearlj’ reached again ; the 
professors are at present 77 in number. The tuition 
IS divided over more than seventy ditlerent classes, 
in which all pertaining to music and also declama- 
tion is taught by the best masters. The elemen- 
tarj' works published by this conservatoire for all 
instruments are known over the whole world, and it 
possesses a librarj- and museum of the first import- 
ance. The post of director has been held bj' an 
illustrious succession — Chenibini, 1822-42; .4uber, 
1842-71 ; and then, Ambroise Thomas. Other 
important conservatoiies are those of Bnissels 
(founded 1833), Prague, Vienna (ISlC), and tlie 
great conservatorium of Leipzig, established in 
1842 under the auspices of Mendelssohn; also those 
of Coi(^ic, IMunich, Stuttgart, Berlin, &c. The 
Roval College of Music in London, which received 
a charter in 1882, is designed to rival the conserv.a- 
toircs of the Continent. There are several of note 
in the United States, especially the Boston Con- 
servatorj’ of Music (18G7), the New England 
Conservatoiy of Music (1870), also in Boston, and 
the Grand Conservatoiy of Mirsic of the Cit.v of 
New York (acoqioration); and there are reputable 
schools of music, termed conservatories, in almost 
.all the principal cities. The name consery.atoire 
is used for otlier than musical .schools in France. 
There is thus a Conservatoire dcs Arts ct Metiers 
at P.aris. 

Coiiscrvator.s of the Peace, a title nsuallv 
aiqdied to Icnights elected in each shire from the 12th 
Centura" onwards for the conservation of the peace. 
Thej" were in fact the predecessors of the Justice.s 
of the Peace (q.v.), bi" w hom tliei" vere superseded. 

Conservatory. See Plaxt-house. 
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Conserve. See Preseuves. 

ConsidiSrant, Yictor-Prospee, a French 
Socialist, was bom in ISOS at Salins, in the depart- 
iiient of Jui-a. After being educated at the Poly- 
technic School of Pai-is, he entered the army, which, 
however, he soon left to promulgate the doctrines of 
the socialist Fourier. On the death of his master 
(1837), Clonsiddrant became the head of his school, 
and undertook the management of the Phalange, 
a review devoted to the spread of their opinions. 
Having gained the support of a young English- 
man, IMr Young, who advanced the required sum 
of money, Consid6rant established, on a large 
estate in' the demartment Eure et Loire, a social- 
ist colony or Fhalanstirc; but the experiment 
failed, and with it the Phalange fell to the "round. 
Tliereafter he continued to promote his views in 
the Dimocratie Pacifque. Among his numerous 
writings, the chief is the Dcstince Sociale, dedicated 
to Louis-Philippe. In 1849 Considerant was ac- 
cused of high treason, and compelled to flee from 
France. In Texas he founded a socialist com- 
munity, La Riunion, which flourished for a time, 
but has since come to nothing. Considerant re- 
turned to France in 18G9. See Fourier and 
Socialism. 

Consideration, in Law, the thing given, 
or done, or abstained from by agreement with 
another, and in view of that other doLn", giving, or 
abstaining from something.^ _An obligation in- 
cuired without consideration is, in England, temied 
voluntai-y, in Scotland gratuitous ; if for considera- 
tion, it is so styled in England, but in Scotland it 
is called onerous. Considerations are divided in 
England into good and valuable, the former being 
afieotion for a near relative, the latter a pecuniary 
or other tangible benefit, or marriage. _ But ‘good’ 
as distinguisliod from ‘ valuable ’ consideration has 
now no legal effect in England. There is no cor- 
responding dirision in Scotland, but the fulfilment 
of a natunil obligation, such as that of aliment, is 
often recognised as supporting a transaction which 
would otherwise be inoperative against creditors. 
In Scotland, however, there is, as a general rule, 
no need for consideiution to make a contract valid, 
while in England no action lies for breach of a 
contract not under seal, unless there has been valu- 
able consideration, and the courts never enforce 
specific performance of a gratuitous contract, 
even though it is under seal. This doctrine does 
not mean that consideration must be adequate in 
view of the court. But the excess of consideration 
is an important fact in the setting aside of obliga- 
tion obtained by means of pressure or undue in- 
fluence. The English doctnne of unconscionable 
bargains is not, however, recognised in Scotland. 
■Vyiiere the consideration for an obligation totally 
fails, an action of repetition lies. 

There are some circumstances which, in both 
countries, warrant the setting aside of obligations 
without consideration, whether made by deed or 
not. In England thej’ are void ns ag.ainst honli-fidc 
purchasei-s, and void as .against creditore where tlie 
grantor is indebted to such creditors at the time 
to the extent of insolvency. A similar rule to flie 
latter, with respect to creditors generally, is estab- 
lished in Scotland by the Act 1090, ch'ap. 5, and 
bv 1021, chap. IS, without proof of insolvency when 
the deed is granted to a ne.ar relation, or a'pei-son 
in a confidential situation. A.s rcganls sales of 
land in Scotl.and. these arc made on the faith of the 
records, and tho first registered conveyance pievails. 
And .all obligations for which the consider.alion is 
illegal or immoral .are in both countries void. 

In the Unitcil States, oonsiderntion in Law has 
the same general signification ns in England, .and 
is subject to the .same general divisions, 'goo<ror 


‘meritorious’ and ‘valuable.’ A consideration is 
an essential element enforceable in law, and must 
he actual and expressed, or the instrument must he 
such as to bear evidence of a consideration. By 
common-law statutes re-enacted in the United 
States, negotiable p.aper and sealed instruments are 
declared to bear this evidence ; but in some states 
by usage, and in othere by statute, courts of equity 
are empowered to set aside these instruments for 
want of, or a failure of, a valid and leg.al considera- 
tion upon the ground that the instmment was exe- 
cuted upon a promise or stipulation not fulfilled. 

Coilsigllincilt» in Jlercantile Law, is the term 
applied to goods which are placed in the hands of 
an agent or factor for sale, or for some other speci- 
fied purpose. If the consigner fails, the consignee 
has generally a lien on the unsold goods for 
advances ; if the consigner has to pay bills granted 
by consignee for advances, he may generally get 
back his consignment so far os unsold. 

Consistory (Lat. eonsistorinm), properly a 
place of assembly, but in the later Latinity the 
word came to signify the particular place where 
the privy-council or cabinet of the Roman emjieror 
met, and after the time of Diocletian and Con- 
sLantine, the council itself. The form of the 
imperial consistoi’y passed over into the early 
Christian church. Tflie bishops established their 
consistories ; and the highest ecclesiastical court, 
composed only of cardinals (the College of Car- 
dinals), which meets in the Vatican, under the 
pre.sidency of the pope, to detennine all such 
matters as the appointment of csirdinals, atch- 
bishops, bishops, &c., still bears this name, as do 
also the private conneils which the pope can call 
at his pleasure. The Protestant Church of Ger- 
many was induced to peipetuate the consistorinl 
courts, principally because the episcopal authority 
passed into the hands of territorial princes not 
familiar with ecclesiastical aflaii-s. The first Luth- 
eran consistoiy w.as established at Wittenberg in 
1542. The Lutheran consistories exercise a sujier- 
vision and discipline over religion and education, 
over the clergy and the schoolmasters; and examine 
the theological candidates on their trials for license 
and ordination. TJiey h.ave the regulation of 
divine woiship, the adniinistration of church pro- 
perty, and at an earlier period possessed a certain 
mrisdietion in regard to marriage. — In the French 
Protestant churches the consistory possesses a inoie 
restricted jurisdiction than in Germ.any. In 
England the word is used to denote the court 
Christian or spiritual court. Eveiy arolibishop and 
bishop h.os a consistorial court, held either in ms 
cathedr.al or otlier convenient place, before his 
chancellor or commissary, for ecclesiastical causes. 
In Scotland the consistorial courts have lapsed 
into the commiss.ary- 
courts. See Co.mjiiV 

SARY. 

Coiisolato del 
jlla'rtS. See Mer- 
cantile Law. 

Console (Fr. ), in 
Architecture, a pro- 
iection resembling a 
bracket, frequently in 
the form of tlie letter 
S, used to support 
cornices, or for plac- 
ing busts, vasc.s, or figures on. Consoles were often 
richly oniamented in tlie under part. The illustra- 
lion, from Parker’s GloKsarg, is from tlie )inlace of 
Diocletian at .Sp.alatro. 

CoiiS'olidafloii Aefs, acts of parliament 
which combine or consolidate into one general 
statute the enactments of several sjiecial mcasuresi 
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such as the Railways Clauses Consolulation Act, 
1845, the Titles to Land Consolidation Act, 
1868, &c. 

_ Consols, a contraction of Consolidated Annui- 
ties. In incurring the national debt, government 
borrowed money at different periods on special con- 
ditions, being generally the payment of an annuitj’ 
of so much per cent.' on the sum borrowed. Great 
cpnfusion arose from the v.ariety of stocks thus 
created, and it was thought expedient to consolidate 
them into one fund, kept in one account at the 
Bank of England. The Consolidated Annuities 
Act was passed in 1749-50, consolidation being com- 
pleted in 1757. For consolidation of the Funded 
Debt subsequent to that period, see Debt 
(National). 

Consonance is a combination of notes which 


an unlawful combination. Again, in proving a 
charge of conspiracy, the prosecution may begin by 
giving evidence of the existence of a general con- 
spiracy, ajid siich evidence may consist of acts of 
third parties with which the person accused had no 
connection. The jud"es also have exercised their 
own discretion in deciding whether the objects of a 
combination were ‘ contrary to good morals and 
public policy’ or not. _ But if juries and judges 
have not always e.xercised their discretion m'sely, 
it is to be remembered that such discretion must 
of necessity form part of the law of conspiracy. 
Acts which are comiiaratively hannless when done 
by one or two persons may become intoleralily 
oppressive when they are committed by a larg'e 
number of persons acting in concert. See Plot, 
Sedition. 


can sound together without the harshness produced 
by beats. See Sound, Music, 

Consonant. See Letters. 

Consort, literally, one who throws in his lot 
with another. In English constitutional law, the 
term is applied to tlie husband or wife of tlie 
reigning sovereign, viewed not in a private but in 
a public capacity, as pai-ticipating to a certain 
limited e.xtent in the prerogatives of sovereignty. 
A queen-consort is specially so named in distinc- 
tion from a queen-regnant, wlio holds the crown 
in her own right, as Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Victoria, and from a queen-dowager, the widow 
of a king. A queen-consort is in all legal pro- 
ceedings looked upon as a feme-sole, independent 
of her husband’s control, as if she were a single 
woman. Coke gives as the reason for this that the 
common law would not have the king, whose care 
is for public affairs, troubled with the domestic 
concerns of his wife. The queen-consort has also a 
' particular revenue and peculiar exemptions and 
privileges. One curious and ancient perquisite is 
that, when a whale, which is a royal lislq is taken 
upon the coast, it by right should be divided be- 
tween the king and the queen, the head only being 
the king’s property, and the tail the queen’s. The 
consort is in all respects a subject of the sovereign ; 
accordingly the husband of a queen-regnant is her 
subject, and may be guilty of treason against her. 
Up to the year 1857 the husband of Queen Victoria 
possessed no distinctive English title, and no place 
in court ceremonial except such as was conceded to 
liim by courtesy. In that year the title of Prince- 
Consort was conferred upon him by lettera-patent. 


Conspiracy Bill. . See Political Offences. 

Constable (Lat. constabvlns), the title of an 
ancient officer, originally of high militaiy rank, but 
now generally an officer of the peace. * The older 
writers, as Coke and Selden, fancifully derive the 
word irom konvig-stapcl, ‘ staffand staj’ of the king.’ 
It represents, however, the Latin comes stahiui, 
‘count of the stable,’ an-officer who in the later 
Roman empire was at Bist charged with tlie care 
of the stables, and afterwards became captain of a 
militarj' force, and chief officer of the army. The 
title was borrowed from the Romans bv the Franks. 
The Constable of France rose gradually in import- 
ance from the comparative! v modest position of an 
officer of the household, till at last he became cx 
officio the commander-in-chief of the .army in the 
absence of the monarch, the highest judge in mili- 
taiy offences and in all questions of cbivalp' and 
honour, and the supreme regulator and arbitrator 
in all mnttei's connected with tilts, tournaments, 
and all martial displays. The office was suppressed 
by Louis XIII. in 1626. Under Napoleon, the con- 
stable was the fifth of the gi-eat dignitaries of the 
empire. The office was again abolished on the 
restoration of the Bourbons. But besides the 
Constable of France, .almost .all the gi'eat vassals 
of the crown had constables who filled analogous 
offices at their minor courts. 

The Lord High Constable of England appears 
shortly after the Conquest as the seventh great 
officer of the crown, and formerly a judge in the 
Court of Chivalry. The office went by inheritance 
to the Earls of Hereford and Essex, and after- 
w.ards in the line of Stafford. \YIien Edward 


Conspiracy, a combination between two or 
more pereons to perpetrate an unlawful act, or to 
do a Lawful act by unlawful means. A person 
injured by conspiracy has an action at law for the 
damage done, as when a man is falsely indicted of 
a crime. In criminal law, conspiracy is a misde- 
meanour punishable by penal servitude. Few 
things are left so doubtful in Law as the point when 
a combination for a common object becomes unlaw- 
hil. Formerly, combinations by workmen to raise 
the rate of wages were conspiracy, but this is no 
longer so ; and till lately, prevailing judicial opinion 
w.as that a trade-union was a ‘ conspii-acy in re- 
straint of trade.’ .See Cosibin.vtion. 

Conspiracy was defined in the reign of Edward 
I. by the Qrdinance of Couspiratom, which was 
aimed at peisons binding tberaselves together to 
Lay f.alse indictments, and otherwise to obstnict the 
couree of justice. But the wonl came in time to 
have a wider meaning, and almost every combina- 
tion to do a criminal or even an unlawful act is now 
an indictable conspiracy (.see Combination ). The 
vagueness of tlie law has placed considerable power 
in the hands of juries. Almost any act, however 
innocent, may be treated as .a crime if the jury 
choose to impute it to some motive connected with 


Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, was attainted in 
1521, the office became formit, and h.as never since 
been granted except for a special ceremony of state, 
as when it was conferred on the Duke of AVelling- 
ton for the coronation of Queen Victoria. The 
High Constable of Scotland was an officer veiy 
similar to the Constable of France and England. 
Tlie office, now purely lionoraiy, in 1314 w.as 
made hereditaiA' in the noble family of EitoII, 
and is reserved both in the Treaty of Union 
and in the st.atute of George II. abolishing heredi- 
tarj- jurisdictions. The High Constable is by 
birth the fiist subject in Scotl.and .after the blood- 
royal. 

The governor of a royal castle w.o-s often c.allcil 
Const.able; .“ec TOWER OF London. The Con- 
stables of the Hundred, .and of the Vill, were the 
predecessors of the high and petty constables of later 
times. The statute of 'Winchester (1285) ord.ains 
that in every hundred or franchise there shall be 
cliosen two constable.s, to make the view of armour, 
and to see to the conservation of the jieaco. The 
petty constable exercised .similar functions witliin 
the narrower limits of the fown-riiip or jiarish, and 
was subordinate to the high const.ableof the hundred. 
'The high constables were formerly appointed by the 
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courts leet of the franchise or hundred over wlucli 
tliev preside; or, in default of such appointment, 
hv the justices at their special sessions. An act of 
1869 made pimdsion for the abolition of the office 
of high constable throughout England and Wales. 
The 'appointment of petty constables is made by 
the justices, -yvlio are directed annually to require 
from the ovei'seers of parishes a list of those ■within 
tlie parish qualified and liable to serve as con- 
stables. When not specially exempted, even- able- 
bodied man, between twenty-five and fifty-five 
years of age, resident in the parish, and rated to 
the poor, or a tenant to the value of £4 per annum, 
must be included in this list. — Special Constables 
are persons sworn in by the justices to presetwe the 
peace, or to execute warrants on special occasions, 
ns in 1848 on account of the Chartists, and in 1887 
on account of the ‘ unemployed ’ riots in Trafalgar 
Square, London. Any two justices of the peace 
wno shall leam that a tumult, riot, or felony has 
taken place, or is apprehended, niaj’ swear in as 
many householder or others as they may think fit, 
to act as special constables. Tlie lord-lieutenant 
may also, by direction of one of the principal secre- 
taries of state, cause special constables to be 
appointed for the whole county, or any part of it. 
In Scotland, constables are the officer of the justices 
of the peace charged with the execution of their 
warrants and order, and appointed at quarter- 
sessions. In royal burghs they are appointed by 
the magistrates.' It is tlieir duty, without warrant, 
to apprehend rioter and breakers of the peace, and 
bring them before the nearest justice. In the 
United States they are generally elected by tlie 
people, hut special constables may be appointed bv 
the authorities in emergencie.s. The title of Higii 
Constable is in sonic American cities given to the 
principal police officers. For county constabulary, 
see Police, and for the Irish constabulaiw, Ire- 
land. 

Con.stablc, Archibald, publisher, was born 
at Carnbee, Fife, 24th February 1774, and became a 
bookseller’s apprentice in Edinburgh ( 1788-95 ). He 
then .started as a bookseller at the Cross of Edin- 
burgh, and speedily gathered round him the chief 
book-collectors of tlie time. He gradually drifted 
into the imhlishing bu.sinoss, secured the copyright 
of the Scots SLagazinc in 1801, and was chosen as 
the pnbli.sher of the afterwards famous Edinburgh 
Ecvmu. He published for all the leading men ‘of 
the time, and his quick appreciation of the merits of 
the works of Sir Walter Scott became tlie envy and 
wonder of the book-trade. There were several 
busine-’s partnera in the career of Constable & Co., 
but Archibald Con.stable was from fii-st to Inst 
the mainspring of the concern. Had painstaking 
business qualities kept pace with his shrewdness 
and large-minded liteiiiiy tr.nnsactions, business 
calamities might have heen averted, ‘Among all 
his myriad of undertakings, I question,’ savs 
Lockhart, ‘ if any one that really originated with 
himself, and continued to be ‘supenutended bv 
his own care, ever did fail.’ In 1812 he purcli.-u-c'd 
for between £1.8,000 and £14,000 the copyright of 
lha Enrgclopu-dia Brittiiiiiicd. In the commercial 
crisis of 1826 Constable A- Co. failed, the liabilitic.s 
amounting to upwards of a quarter of a million. 
The only noteworthy puhlishmg .scheme of Con- 
stable alter thi.s failure w.as the issue of liLs cele- 
brated Mhccllitng. He died .Inly 21, 1827. See 
Archibald^ Constable and his Eitcrari/ Correspond- 
ents, by his son, Thomas Constahlc (187.8). 

C'oil.sfalilc. IIenuv, poet, was bom in 1.862, 
son of Sir llobert Constalile of Newark, a soldier 
who was knighto.1 by Essex in l.'i70. At sixteen 
llcniy entered St .lohn’s College, Cambridge, earlv 
turned Homan Catholic, and betook himself to 


Paris. He was pensioned by the French king, and 
seCms to have been often employed in confidential 
missions to England and to Scotland. He died at 
Liege, 9tli October 1613. In 1592 was publislied 
his Diana, a collection of ' twenty-three sonnets; 
two yeare later, the second edition, containing 
seventy-six, but some of these by his devoted 
friend. Sir Philip Sidney, and other poets, (km- 
.stable’s sonnets are quaint, and sometimes laboured, 
but they are instinct with fancy and the tremor of 
genuine poetic feeling. Constable contributed to 
England’s Helicon (1600), and sixteen ‘spiritual 
sonnets ’ to Park’s Hcliconia. See AV. C. Hazlitt’s 
edition of his works ( 1839). 

ConstiiMc, John, E.A., landscape-painter, was 
boi'n at East Bergholt, Suflblk, where his father was 
a well-to-do landowner and miller, 11th June 1770. 
At the age of eighteen he assisted his father for 
about a year in the mill ; but his love of art was 
iirepressible, and it was encouraged by Sir George 
Beaumont, who prevailed upon his family to send 
him to London. Here he arrived in 1795 ; and, 

I after an interval of a year spent in his old eniploy- 
5 lueiit, he returned in 1799, and entered the schooH 
' of the Ro3'al Academy, to whose exhibition he sent 
I a work in 1802. Hitherto he had heen carefully 
I studying the methods of other paintei-s, poring over 
' Sir George’s great Claude, and copj-ing Ruysdael, 

I seeking, as he says, ‘tnith at second-hand.’ He 
I now tumed exclusivelj" to nature, resolving to free 
himself from conventionalitj', to paint the very fact, 
to ‘ adopt a pure and unal'lected manner of repre- 
senting the scenes that maj' emploj* me.’ But the 
public, tr.ained to .admire an artificial and psendn- 
< classical adaptation of nature, cared little for his 
simple renderings of common subjects, .and he was 
nearly forty before he sold a single landscape be- 
yond the circle of liis relatives and pereonal friends. 
Jleanwliile he supported himself bj' painting like- 
nesses; he copied portraits bj’ Rejuiolds for the Earl 
of Dj’sart, and executed altar-pieces for the churches 
of Brentham and Nayland in Suffolk. 

In 1816 he man'ieil hlaiy Bicknell ; and in 1.828, 
on the death of her father, solicitor to the Adnii- 
raltj’, .an inheritance of £20,000 placed the family 
in ea.sy circumstances, .and enabled Constohlc to 
devote' himself quite exclusively to his bolox'cd but 
uiiremunerative landscape work. In 1821 he had 
won the best artistic triumph of his lifCj in the 
applause which greeted the .appearance of his ‘H.ay- 
wain’ (then titled ‘A Lanilsoape— Noon’), when 
it was exhibited in the Paris Salon bj’ a French 
pnrehaser. Not lo.ss marked was the impression 
produced ly his ‘ AATiite Hoi-se,’ at the Lille Exhi- 
bition in 1825. Each work gained a gold nied.al, 
and the former in p.articular won the wannest 
enthu.siasm of Delacroix and the other Icadei's of 
the rom.antic scliool, and exercised a definite .and 
powerful inllucnce upon the future of landscnjie art 
in Fi-ance. Appreciation of this sort w.as more 
precious to a tnie aitist than such formal academic 
Iionoiii-s as Con.stable won in England, than his 
election a.s As.sociate in 1819, and his tardj’ and nn- 
graciou.slj' awarded promotion to mcmbershii) in 
1829. Ills later veare were saddened by the deaths 
of his wife and his friend Archdeacon Either, by ill- 
Iicalth, and bv gieat depre.s.sion of siiirits ; but he 
worked stc.adil^- at his art, though Ids landscape.s 
still were frequciitli’ unsold, jiroducing 'Sali.sbnr.v 
C.athcdr.al from tlie Meadows’ (1831); ‘AVateiloq 
Bridge,’ then titled ‘AVhitchall .Stairs’ (18.82); and 
‘ The A’'alle.y Farm ’ (1835). He was engaged tqion 
‘Arundel Mill and Ca«tle’ at the time of hi« death, 
which occurred siiddciilv, on the .80th of March 
is;i7. 

The art of Constable marks (he first definite 
departure in the history of English latnlscapc from 
• the convcntion.al treatment of our earlier jiainters, 
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the breaking away from the traditions of Claude 
and the Dutcli masters, the return to direct and 
personal impressions of nature. With a broad and 
rapid toncli he renders all tlie force and variety of 
colouring that full-leafed English landscape pre- , 
sents ; catches, with singular skill, her passing 
eflects of I'ain-clolul and sunlight ; suggests, ■wdtli 
swift and unsurpassahle power, her sense of glitter 
and motion. Mr llnskin’s criticism has, alike in 
its general scope and in most of its specific refer- 
ences, done mucli to disiiarage Constable’s art in 
the estimation of the public, of the time that is 
just passing; but already ' there is a recoil on the 
part of botli paintem and critics from tlie detailed 
intricacy of pre-Rapbaelite methods ; Constable’s 
'works are assuming their true place in the sequence 
of our national art ; and their painter is being recog- 
nised as one of the veiy foremost figures of Englisli 
landscape-painters. Three of his most important 
and most powerful landscapes, ‘ Tlie Valley Farm,’ 

‘ The Cornfield,’ and ' The Hay -wain,’ were already 
in the National Gallery in 1888, when five more 
were gifted by the painter’s family. His ‘ Salisbury 
Cathedral ’ is at South Kensington, where, as also 
in tlm British Museum, Jiis woric in water-colour 
and pencil may be studied. 

The most important of the engravings after 
Constable are the mezzotint plates by David Lucas, 
many of which were supervised witli especial care 
during tlieir progress by the painter liimself. See 
his Life by C. R. Le.slie ( 1845 ). 

Constance, or Kostnitz, a city of Baden, once | 
a free imperial city, is situated on both sides 
of the Rhine, at its exit from Lake Constance, 
91 niiles E. of Basel by rail. One of the most 
ancient towns of Germany, Constance owed its 
prosperity to its linen imru-stry, for which it was 
already famous in the 12th century ; but five cen- 
turies later this had sunk greatly, and it has only 
been partiallj' revived since the establishment of 
railways. Its manufactures include linen, cotton, 
jute, and waterproof fabrics, canvas, carpets, and 
chemicals ; and otlier industries are bell-founding, 
printing, and publishing. Beside the picture- 
galleiy, library, and town-hall, with a valuable 
collection of archives, the most noteworthy build- 
ings are the cathedral (part of which dates from 
the 11th century), the old Dominican convent (now 
an hotel), and the present market-hall, in which 
three places the sessions of the great council were 
held. Pop. (1885) 14,601. — The most notable event 
in the history of Constance is the meeting of the 
ecclesiastical council here in 1414-18 with a view 
to put an end to the disordei-s in the popedom and 
in the election of popes, and also to prevent the I 
spread of the doctrines of Huss. There assembled , 
with the Emperor Sigismund and Pope John XXIII. 

3 patriarchs, 33 cardinals, 47 archbishops, 145 
bisliops, 124 abbots, 750 doctom, and about 18,000 
priests and monks, besides numerous princes and 
counts of the empire, and representatives from all 
the nionarchs of Catholic Christendom ; and the 
retinues of these membei's of council swelled the 
number of strangci's resident in the town to 
over 50,000. The three rival popes, John XXIIL, 
Gregoiy XIL, and Benedict Xlll., were deposed, 
and ^lartin V. was elected. Huss (q.v.) amt 
Jerome of Prague (q.v.) were condemned and 
burned. The emperor was, however, disappointed 
in his hope of a thorough reform of the church 
{causa reformationis), in spite of the efibrts of sneh 
advocates of reform as Peter d’Ailly and Gerson 
(q.v.); and the Council of Hasel (q.v.) was aftep 
wards called to cany on the work which the Council 
of Constance had failed to accomplish. 

Constance. Lake (called by the Germans 
JBodcnscc or ISucliaanscc — the Lacus Bngaiiiiiiiis 


of the Romans), lies between Switzerland and 
Germany, and on the north side of the Alps of 
Switzerland, and for '' ■ tPe f,ye 

tenitories — Baden, ' ' Vorari- 

berg (Austria), and ' in eleva- 

tion of 1306 feet above the sea. Lake Constance 
is traversed by the Rhine from east to west ; its 
gi'eatest length is about 44 mile.?, and utmo.st 
breadth 9 miles, the area being 208 sq. miles ; the 
mean depth is 490 feet, while the gieatest depth is 
906 feet. The southemmost of the two western 
extremities is called the lower lake, and is separated 
from the main lake by a narrow channel two miles 
long, and lies full a yard below the level of the 
lake. The shores are fomied by hilly lands, with 
low tracts at the mouths of the Rhine and smaller 
rivei-s. Cornfields, vineyards, pasture.s, orchards, 
and wooded declivities, with here and there the 
ruins of old castles interspersed, surround the lake. 
The water has a dark-green hue, often rises suddenly 
some ten or twelve feet during a thaw, and rolls in 
high waves during the prevalence of a strong south, 
north-west, or east udnil. Without visible cause it 
sometimes rises and falls to a considerable degree. 
U.sually the level lises from June onwards to 
August, when it sinks again. It is seldom frozen, 
except in veiy sevei'e irintei'S. The fisheries of 
this lake are important. Since 1824 steam-naviga- 
tion has added to the facilities of commerce across 
the lake, and its commercial importance has been 
greatly increased by the connection of the chief 
towns on its shores with the railway systems of 
South Gennany and Switzerland. The nio.st 
important towns are Constance, Bregenz, Lindan, 
and Friedriebshafen. 

ConstailS, youngest of the three sons of Con- 
stantine the Great, received Illyricum, Italy, and 
Africa as his share of the empire. After the defeat 
and death of his elder brother Constantine, in 
3_40 a.D., Constans became sole ruler of the West 
till his death in 350. 

CoilStniit, Benjajiin, subject-painter, was 
bom in Paris, 10th June 1845. He studied in the 
Ecole des Beanx-Arts and under Cabanel, and 
began to exhibit at the Salon in 1869, with his 
‘ Hamlet and the King,’ a work purchased by the 
French government. He soon turned to those 
Eastern subjects for the treatment of which ho is 
best known, producing ‘Prisoneis in Jlorocco’ 
(1875); ‘Mahomet II.’ ( 1876); ‘The Harem ’ (1878); 
‘The Favourite of the Emir’ (1879); ‘The Day 
after a Victory in the .-Vlhambro. ’ ( 1882 ) ; and ‘ The 
Vengeance of the Chirif’ (1885). His works are 
characterised by direct and powerful but frequently 
most repulsive realism, melodramatic feeling, bold 
portrayal of the nude, and vivid colouring. He is 
one of the most popular of contemporary French 
painters, and received medals in 1875 and 1876, and 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour in 1878. 

Constant fle KcBccquc, Hexri Bexjamin, 
author and ])olitician, was bom of French Huguenot 
ance.strj' at Laus.anne, 2.3d October 1767. _ He wa.s 
educated at Oxford, Erlangen, and Edinburgh, 
where ho became acquainted with Mackintosh 
and Erskine. In 1795-, settling in Paris, he 
quickly gained reputation as a publicist. He 
entcrcil the Tribunate in 1799, but was banished froni 
France in 1802, for having denounced the de.spotic 
acts of Xapolcon. After travelling over Germany 
and It.aly, m company with Madame dc Staid, he 
lived for a number of years in Giittingcn. On 
Napoleon’s fall in 1814 he returned to Paris, and 
issued .several pamphlets advocating constitutional 
liberty; during the Hundred Days he became one of 
Napoleon’s Councillors of State, though previously 
be had styled Napoleon a Gcngliks Khan, and hw 
government a govenimont of .Mamelukes. After 
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to the ancient inhabitaate,* in tlie present day 
a safe harbonr, capable of accommodating 1200 
sail, and so deep that the largest ironclads of the 
Turkisli navy, which may be seen there during a 
great part of the year, find enough water for their 
draught quite close to the shore. Stanibol or 
Turkish Constantinople lies on the southern side of 
the Golden Horn, and Cliristian Constantinople 
lies on tlie nortli side : the two are connected b 3 ' a 
couple of rude but convenient bridges, from the 
laiger of which steamere start for various points on 
the Bospoms and Sea of INIarmoi’a. Stambol is 
on the site of Bj'zantiiini, and the old walls, in 
courses of stone and red brick, which Constantine 
built and Theodosius and othem restored, show that 
the modern Turkish city occupies much the same 
area as the capital of the first Christian emperor. 
The walls run a circuit of 14 miles from the grim 
hut now ruined and disused castle of the Seven 
Towers — where inanj' sultans met their deaths at 
the hands of their mutinous soldiciy, and where 
foreign ambassadors were imprisoned upon declara- 
tion of war — to the Golden Horn, then along its 
southern shore to Seraglio Point, and so back to 
the .Seven Towers close along the margin of the 
Propontis. Within these walls the citj' rises, like 
Rome, upon seven low hills, crowned by noble 
mosques, with a wilderness of picturesque, tumble- 
down, filthy, wooden houses, and lane upon lane 
of even more picturesque and scarcelj' less dirtj' 
bazaars, climbing up their sides from the Golden 
Horn to the Hippodrome. Years ago Stambol 
was more beautiiul and more filthy, but fire, the 
great purifier of the East, has so repeatedly laid 
low its thousands of dwellings, that the old streets 
are becoming few, and their place is being taken bj' 
more sanitary but not equallj'' pleasing thorough- 
fares and hnck or stone houses. In the bazaars 
and some of the less reformed byways there is quite 
enough of the old Mussulman leaven to make one’s 
oj'e and one’s nose aware of the charms and the 
drawbacks of an oriental city. Verj' few of tlie 
goods, however, which the admiring tourist carries 
awaj’ from tlie bazaars are m.ade there ; many 
come from Vienna, and not a few from Manchester, 
whither they arc faithfullj’ brought back bj- the 
travelled citizen. 

In Stambol are nearlj' all the monuments and 
antiquities worth seeing in Constantinople. In 
the row of some half-dozen mosques, whose con- 
glomeration of domes, like a clustered jellj'-mould, 
and tall and exceedingly^ slender minarets, crown 
the summits of the hills, we sec some of the most 
famous and magnificent monuments of Christian 
and Saracenic art. First, next the Seraglio, 
.stands Agia Sophi.a, Saint Sophia, the church 
dedicated by Constantine to ‘Eternal Wisdom,’ 
and rebuilt with added splendour by Theodosius 
(415) and by Ju-stinian (538-5GS), and now con- 
verted into a cathedral mosque. Outside it is not 
worth a second glance ; but within, tlie airy grace 
of its stupendous dome, and the beauty of its 
marblas and mosaics, despite all the rai-ngcs of 
hfoslcm, and, worse than ^loslem, tourists” dese- 
crations, fascinate and amaze the vision (see 
Byz.\yTiN-K AiiciiiTr.CTuni:). Next, but not Ic.ss 
lie.autiful, is the Sulcymantya, the mosque which 
the Gre.at Suleyman and his architect Sinan 
erected in 1550-5 on the model of St Sophi.a, 
but with Saracenic oniament and .a loftier thougli 
not quite so expan --ive dome. Some of the mono, 
jitliic columns .arc rem.arknblo for their size and 
beauty, and the general elTect is even more iin- 
]Mi-ing tlian that of St Sophia. Seared v le^.s stately 
IS the mosque of Sultan .Mimed I. in tlic Hippo- 
drome idisiinguishial without bv its si.y minarets 
(instead of the usual four), and within by the four , 
gigantic columns, SO yard.s round, which (•npport I 


the dome : here the official celebrations and formal 
processions take place at the great festivals. The 
mosque of the conqueror Mohammed II. is also 
wortli seeing, though it has been greatly altered in 
restoration. There are over two hundred otlier 
mosques in Constantinople, and an even larger 
number of chapels (besides hundreds of medresfs 
or mosque colleges, and mchtehs or elementary 
schools); but very few of them present features (if 
special interest, except sometimes in the beauty of 
their wall tiles, of the Rhodian style, for the manu- 
facture of which the suburb of Eyyfib was famous. 

The remains of the Greek churches are more in- 
teresting, and the Fanar, or Greek quarter of Stam- 
bol, recall the memories of many distinguished 
Fanariote statesmen ; but aanong the relics of 
ancient Constantinople none is more striking than 
the Hippodrome (now called At-Meyd.'in, or 'Horse 
Manege ’ ), originally a circus sunnunded bj' ni.arblo 
seats, long since removed, hut still showing remains 
of antiquity, such as the famous column of the 
Three Serpents which once stood at the Temple of 
Delphi, .and supported a gold tripod made out of the 
spoils taken bj' the Greeks at the battle of Plat.a'a, 
but was removed to his new capital bj' Constantine. 
The serpents’ heads are broken oil’; one was s.aid 
to have been strack ott’by the scimitar of Jlohammcd 
the Conqueror, and one is still jireserved in the 
museum of .antiquities. In the Hippodrome also 
stands an obelisk brought from On (Heliopolis) in 
Egypt, and re-erected D.y Proclus the Praitor in the 
reign of Theodosius; hard bj”^ are the Burnt Column, 
the column of Theodosius, and the Seraskier’s 
Tower, whence watchmen survey the city ancl give 
warning of conflagrations. Among the remains of 
Mohammedan splendour the Old Seraglio (Eski 
Serai) is the most important, though it 1ms not 
been a roy.al re.sidence since the dnj's of Mahmftd 
II. Its first g.ate, Bab-i-Humay(ln or ‘Sublime 
Porte,’ has given its name to the Tm-kish govern- 
ment in its foreign relations. Within its three 
spacious courts, full of beautiful trees and pic- 
turesque in their graj' decajq are various stables 
and offices of the court, the old council chamber, 
the armoury (once the Church of St Irene), the 
museum, mint, and the celebrated treasuiy, where 
uncut jewels, gohl-einbroidcred vestments, and 
gorgeously mounted arms are preserved in fabulous 
value. In the neglected gardens overlooking 
Seraglio Point, whence a lovelj' view is gained of 
the Bospoms, the Asiatic shore, and the Sea of 
Marmor.a, arc various kiosks, one of which, called 
that of Baghdad or Murftd IV., is lined with exqui- 
site tiles, another contains the imperial library, 
.and a third is the ominous Kafes or ‘ cage ' where 
the unhapp 3 ' princes who menaced the peace of 
snlt.ans were immured for all their lives. 

Christian Constantinople, on the north side of. 
the Golden Horn, comprises G.alata, Pera, and 
Top-hAna. Galata is pre eminently the merchant 
quarter, the seat of customs, and the steam com- 


Traces of Genoe.sc architecture may still be found 
in the narrow dirty streets, and iii the Tower of 
G.alata, a Gcnoe.«e erection, which serves the same 
puiqiose ns the Sera.skier’.s Tower on the oppn.sitc 
side in giving alarms of fires. Of late years Galata 
has Iieen considerably improved ; stone and brick 
housas have huperseded the dangerous wooden con- 
structions of tlie past ; a good thoroughfare pro- 
vided with a tramway extends for a mile to 
Be.shiktfish, and a tunnblled railway drags passen- 
gers up the steep ascent to Pern. I’eni i.s the 
aristocratic quarter ; hero arc all the embassies 
and legations ami consulates, and here every one 
of position has his town-house. Two-thirds of 
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this quarter were humed down in' 1870, including 
the Englisli embassy, and 40,000 pereons were left 
homeless. The result was a considerable improve- 
ment in the architecture and ventilation of Perm 
The steep and badly paved Grande Hue, which 
traverses the whole quarter, and is continued 
along, tlie sliore of the Bosporus for many miles, 
is, however, still in parts little better than a lane ; 
hut it is lined with fair if expensive shops, and 
boasts a rade opera-house, many cafes and restau- 
rants, besides most of the principal hotels, and 
probably the worst morals in Europe. In Pera is 
the English Memorial Church, erected in honour 
of those who fell in the Crimean war. Turks pre- 
ponderate at Top-liSna, which is so named from 
its cannon-foundry, and is chiefly famous for 
its market, its Circassian slave-dealem, its caVque- 
buUdin", and its beautiful marble fountain. Close 
by is the magnificent palace of Dolmahagchd, on 
the brink of the Bosporus. 

Amon" the other suburbs may be mentioned 
Kfisiin Pasha, extending hej'ond Galata, along 
the north sliore of the Golden Horn, the seat of 
the admiralty; continued by HaskBi, inhabited 
by a Jewish and Armenian colony ; and at the 
head of tlie Golden Horn the picturesque village 
of Eyyfth, a green medley of gardens and grave- 
yards surrounding the celebrated mosque where 
every sultan must gird on the sword of Osman 
ere he may ascend the throne. No Christian 
is allowed to approach the holy place. Along 
the European shore of the Bosporus are many 
villages used as summer resorts by the Perotes, 
among which Therapia, the chief summer resi- 
dence of the ambassadors, and Biyukder6 are the 
most important. The Asiatic shore is also lined 
with settlements, from Scutari, which is the 
Asiatic suburb of Stamhol (where is the chief 
Turkish buiial-plaoe, as well as the great Crimean 
cemetery), to Candili, ivhere is a large European 
population, chiefly of the trading classes, and 
Beikos (see Bosporus). Numerous palaces of 

£ ast sultans and ministers line botli shores, 
lolmabagchd on _ the European and Begler- 
beg on tlie Asiatic being the largest; but the 
present sultan resides in a new palace called 
Yildiz Kiishki, at the top of the hill of Besliik- 
tdsh, beyond Pera. Famous among pleasure 
resorts are the Sweet Watere of Europe, at the 
head of the Golden Horn ; Kiahat-hdna, near the 
. Castle of Asia ; the forest of Belgrade ; and the 
Princes’ Islands in the Sea of Marmora, not far 
from Kadikoi, the ancient Clialcedon. — ^The popu- 
lation of Constantinople is estimated at about 
875,000, of whom halt are Mohammedans. The 
trade, chiefly in the hands of Europeans, is in- 
creasing, but much below what it might bo if 
properly developed. The local manufactures are 
insignificant. The burden of vessels entering and 
clearing the port is placed at 4,000,000 tons. The 
stratefpcal importance of Constantinople induced an 
English officer to superintend the erection of forti- 
fied lines on the land side, from Biyukchekmeji 
on the Sea of Marmora to Lake Derkos on the 
Black Sea, a distance of about 20 miles. The 
first through express train from 'Westeni Europe, 
inaugurating a direct service with Paris, reached 
Stamhol station on 10th November 1SS8. Bailways 
also connect Constantinople with Adrianople and 
Belgrade, and Salonika and Uskub ; and there is 
another line from Smyrna to Aydin. — For the 
Councils of Constantinople (381 and 553 A.D.), see 
Councils. 

Constantins Cliloriis, nephew of the em- 
peror Claudius II., became Cmsar in 292 A.D., 
received Britain, Gaul, and Spain as his govern- 
ment, and after re-establisliing Roman power in 
Britain and defeating the Alemanni, became one 


of the two Augustuses in 305, but died at York in 
306. Constantine the Great was his son.— (2) 
CoNSTANTius, third son of Constantine, was 
Roman emperor, 337-361 a.d. He fought with 
the Persians ; and after the death in 350 of his 
brother Constans (who in 340 had defeated their 
elder brother Constantine), became sole emperor 
till his death in 361, 

Constniizn. See Kustendji. 

Constellation (Lat. con, ‘ together,’ .and stcUa, 
‘ a star’ ), a gi'oup of stars. The stai-s which stud the 
firmament have, from a time earlier than authentic 
records can trace, been formed into artilici.al groups, 
which have received names borrowed from fancy 
or fable, mainly from Greek mythologja These 
groups are called constellations. Though quite 
devoid of anything like systematic arrangement, 
this traditional grouping is found a sufliciently 
convenient classification, and still remains the 
basis of nomenclature for the stars among astro- 
nomers. They are divided into northem, southern, 
and zodiacal constellations. In old authors, ‘ con- 
stellation ’ is used to signify the relative positions 
of the planets (see Aspects) at a given moment. 
See Star, Orion, Ursa Major, Zodiac. 

Constipation, or irregular and insufficient 
action of the bowels, is one of the most common 
of ailments ; there are few persons in fact who 
have not at some time or other suffered from it. 
It may be due either to deficient secretion of fluids 
in the digestive organs, or to imperfect muscular 
action of the bowels (see Digestion), or most 
often to both these cause.s' combined, Tlie reten- 
tion within the organism of matters which should 
be regularly evacuated as they are formed, and 
their consequent absorption into the blood and 
tissues of the body, often leads to a wliole train of 
unpleasant symptoms : headache, or pain in other 
regions, initability, lassitude, and debility, and 
many other discomforts may be due to this cause. 
In prolonged and severe cases of constipation, 
actual obstruction of the bowels {ileus) may 
result ; and often the bowel becomes so distended 
and its muscular power so enfeebled that the 
restoration of a healthy condition is impossible. 

Constipation is especially apt to ■occur in those 
who lead sedentaiy lives, or whose diet consists 
too exclusively of animal food and starchy sub- 
stances. It may often be avoided by judicious 
regulation of habits and diet ; and the hygienic 
treatment is of far more importance than the 
medicinal. 

In perfect health, the lower bowel should be 
evacuated ever\^ day, or at the furthest every 
second day. This process, like many others in 
the body, tends to recur at the same period ei'ery 
day, and everj^ one should do aU he can to acquire 
a habit of regularity in this respect. Moderate 
regular exercise, especially in the open air, is 
often of great importance ; where the liver is at 
fault, riding is specially useful. A daily cold 
bath, or in the case of those with whom tins does 
not agree, brisk rubbing vith a rough towel, may 
be helpful. A f.avonrite remedy with some is the 
use of a cloth VTung out of cold or tepid water 
and applied to the abdomen ; this, as used at 
hydropathic establishments, is called an ‘ abdomi- 
nal compress,’ and is worn under a b.andage of 
macintosh cloth, to keeji the moisture from es«ip- 
ing, during the earlier part of the d.ay. 

Attention to diet is of prime importance. In 
Britain very many persons live almost entirely 
on animal food, wliite bread, and potatoe.s, a diet 
extremely apt to lend to constipation. There arc 
many easily obtainable foods the habitual use of 
which would in many cases correct tlii.s tendency. 
Oatme.al, especially in the form of porridge, brown 
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or ‘whole-mear bread, or gingerbread; almost all 
vegetables (exeept potatoes), either cooked or un- 
cooked; olive-oil, which may be used in salads; 
treacle, eaten ■aitb bread or made into puddings ; 
fruit of all kinds, particularly prunes and figs, 
which can he obtained all the year round — .all tend 
to increase the activity of the bowels. If such 
forms of food were more geneially used, the rest 
of the community would gain even more than the 
many vendors of ‘liver pills,’ and other quack 
medicines would lose. 

The amount of fluid taken in the d.aj' is also 
of importance. INIany persons, especially "those in 
whom much fluid taken artth meals interferes uith 
comfortable digestion, do not imbibe enough for 
the needs of the bodj’. In such cases a stated 
.amount of fluid should be taken .at other times. A 
tumbler of water, either cold or hot, slowly sipped 
during the process of dressing in the morning, is 
sometimes elficient in relieving constip.ation. 

Lastly, the use of medicinal remedies must be 
.shortly considered. Compared with the measures 
alreadV noticed, they miLst be regarded as an 
evil, tliough often a necessary one. Constipation 
may be seriously aggravated by their injudicious 
employment. Often a Large dose of some purgative 
is taken and produces veiy free action of the bowels 
with temporary relief ; but incre.ased constipation 
is almost sure to follow. The condition to be 
remedied is a chronic and habitual one, and must 
be coiub.ated by patient and pei-severing treatment. 
The medicine selected should be taken everj- day, 
but the dose must bo the verj' smallest which will 
produce the desired efi'eot. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the dmgs which 
may be used, or to define the conditions in which 
caoli is most likely to be beneficial. A few of those 
in most general use only must be enumerated. 
Natural mineral-waters ( I'riedrichshall, &c.) .are in 
much repute at present : a dose should bo taken 
on rising in rtie morning. Epsom or Glauber’s salt, 
if dissolved in plenty of water, is much cheaper and 
almost as satisfactdrj’. EUervescing salines (seid- 
litz powder, magnesia, and many much-advertised 
patent medicines) are more ple.asant to take, and 
have a similar action. Castor-oil in small doses at 
bedtime is objectionable only on account of its 
flavour. Compound colocyntii pills, or colocynth 
and hyoscyamus pills ; compound liquorice powder 
(containing senna and sulphur, one of the liest pre- 
jiarations) ; Gregory’s nowder (containing rhub.arb 
and magnesia) ; podopliylliu, euonymin, and other 
drugs from America, .are all useful aperients, and 
should be taken at bedtime. Nux vomica is a 
useful addition to other a])erients, as it acts specially 
upon thc muscles of the intestines, increasing ttielr 
activity. A word of caution is necessarj’ regarding 
mercurial prcpar.ations, which arc most Valu.able in 
rert.ain c.aaes, but most dangerous if used habitii.ally. 
The indiscriminate use of c.alomel and gray itowder 
in the nursery, where they are very popular owing 
to their t.astelcasnesa, aaniiot too strongly be con- 
demned. The moat generally useful of .all’aperients 
at present in use is Caacara 'Sagrada, the bark of a 
Norlli American .apccies of buckthorn [lihammis 
J'lirshiniia). The liquid extract is the preparation 
in most general use, of which from 15 to 40 drops 
taken daily, cither in one doae at bedtime or .still 
bettor in several doaea after me.als, is genenally 
Miflicient. It iiicrcasc.s the secretions, but c.specially 
the nrascular powes of the intestine; .and in vci^' 
many c.aaes c.an be von up altogetlior after being 
usoti for a few weeks (see al«o Ai’EUIEXT.s). In 
some c.asca Cly.sters (q.v.) are the most satisfactory 
iiuenis of piwuring an cv.acuation. 

tonstip'ition in (fic hirer (aiiiiwfs depends, ns in 
ninn. on imperfect secretion from, or motion of, the 
inte-tinal w.alia. in tiie horse it is usuallv accom- 


panied by Colic (q.v.), and when long continued 
leads to Enteritis { q.v. ). The appropriate renietlics 
are soap and water clysters given eveiy two hours ; 
smart friction and cloths wrung out of hot water 
applied to the abdomen, vith three drachms of 
aloes and one of calomel given in giiiel, and 
repeated in sixteen houre, if no effect is produced. 
Give, besides, walking exercise; restrict the amount 
of dry' solid food, but allow plenty of thin gniel or 
other fluids, which may be rendered more laxative 
by admi.xture with treacle or a little salt. SimiLar 
treatment is called for in dogs, cats, and pigs. 

In cattle and sheep, digestion principally takes 
place in the large and guadrisected stomach; the 
bowels, .accordingly, are ’ ■ ■ . ■ 

and constipation, when , " ' . ' 

generally depends upon impaction of diy hard food 
between the le.aves of the third stomach, fardel-bag, 
or nioniplies. The complaint is hence called fardel- 
bound. It results from the eating of tough and 
indigestible food, such as ripe vetches, lyegrass, or 
clover ; it prev'ails in diy seasons, and on pastuies 
where the herbage is coai-se and the water scarce. 
It occurs amongst cattle eating freely of hedge- 
cuttings or shoots of trees, hence its synonym 
wood-evil. From continuous cramming and want 
of e.vercise, it is frequent in st.all-feeding animals ; 
whilst from the diying up of the natural secretions, 
it accompanies most febrile and inflammatory dis- 
eases. Tlie milder cases constitute the ordinarj’ 
fom of indigestion in ruminants, are accompanied 
by what the cow-man terms loss of cud, and usually 
yield to a dose of salts given with an ounce or two 
of ginger. In more protracted cases, rumination is 
suspended, appetite gone, constipation and fever 
are present. There is a grant noticc.able, c.specially 
when the animal is moved, difl'erent from that 
accomp.anying chest complaints, by its occurrence 
at the commencement of expiration. By pressing 
the closed list upwards and forwards beneath the 
sliort ribs on the right side, the round, hard, dis- 
tended stomach may be felt. This state of matters 
may continue for ten days or a fortnight, when the 
animal, if unrelieved, becomes nauseated, and sinks. 
Stupor sometimes juecedcs deatli, whilst in some 
seasons and localities most of the bad cases are 
accompanied by excitement and frenzy. In this, 
as in other re.spects, the dise.asc closely corresponds 
with stonmch-staggeis in the horse. 

Give purgatives in large doses, combining several 
together, and administering them with stimulants • 
in plenty of fluid. For a meuium-sized ox or cow, use 
5 lb. each of common and Epsom salts, ton croton 
beans, and a drachm of calomel, with three ounces 
of turpentine ; and administer this in half .a g.allon 
of water. If no effect is produced in twenty iiours, 
repeat the dose. Withhold all solid food ; encourage 
the animal to drink gruel, sloppv mashes, treacle 
and w.ater ; and give e.yercise, cly.steis, and occa- 
sional foment,ation& to the belly. 

Constitution, in Politics, signifies a system 
of Jaw establislicd by the sovereign povver of a 
state for its own guidance. Iks main objects are 
to fix the limits and define the relations of the 
legislative, the judicial, and the executive powers 
of the state, both amongst themselves and with 
reference to the citizens of_ the state, regarded as 
a governed body. In continental countries, since 
the formation of the federal government of the 
United St.atcs of America, or, at all event.s, since 
tile first Frencli Itevolntion, the idea of a conrtitu- 
tion has been generally that of a body of written 
public law, promulgated at once by tlic sovereign 
power. In Great Britain it is the" whole body of 
the public law, con.suctudinaiy as well a« statutory, 
which has grown up during the course of agc-s, and 
Is continually being m<«lified by the action of the 
general will’ as interpreted and e.xiiressed by the 
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parliamentary representatives of the nation. A 
constitutional monarchy is one in which the 
sovereign is restricted in Iris powere by chambers 
of the representatives of the people ; the ‘ gi-anting 
of a constitution ’ accordingly means the trans- 
forming of a monarchy more or less nearly absolute 
into a constitutional state. The constitutions of 
the various countries will he found under England, 
United States, France, Germany, &m., as also 
at Parliament, Congress, Governsient, &c. 

Constitutions, Apostolic. See Apostolic 
Constitutions. 

Consnbstantiation, as opposed to Transub- 
stantiation (q.v.), is the Lutheran doctrine that 
in the eucharist the body and blood of Christ 
are, in a way not to be explained, in, with, and 
under the unchanged bread and wine. See Lord’s 
Supper. 

Consnctiulinary or Customary Law is an 
unwritten taw established b5' usage and derived by 
immemorial custom from remote antiquity. When 
univeraal, it is called common law ; when par- 
ticular, it is called custom in a narrower sense, as 
the custom of a trade or of a district. See Custom, 
Common Law. 

Consul, the title of the two highest ordinary 
magistrates in the Homan republic. The idea of 
two supreme inarfstrates or joint-presidents of the 
state seems to have been interwoven with the 
earliest conceptions of political organisation in 
Rome. After the expulsion of Tarquin, Lucius 
Junius Bmtus and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus 
were chosen joint heads of the state ; but the 
title of consules seems liret to have been introduced 
about 300 B.O. At first, the consuls seem to have 
differed from the kings in little else than their 
limited tenure of office, and the power which their 
fellow-citizens retained of calling them to account 
at its termination. They never assumed the golden 
crown, but their dress in almost eveiy other respect 
was regal. They made peace and negotiated foreign 
alliances, had the supreme command of the army, 
and appointed the j)ublic treasurei's. Thej' like- 
wise exercised the .puhcial functions of royalty. 
Dates were always determined by naming the con- 
suls of the year. The symbol of their authority 
was the bundle of rods (fasces), with the axe in 
the centre, which was carried before them by 
twelve lictors. For a considerable period the con- 
suls were chosen exclusively from the populus or 
patricians, as opposed to the plchs. At length, 
tiowever, two plebeian officers called tribitni plchis 
were appointed as a sort of democratic rivals to the 
aristocratic consuls. The result of this rivalry was 
that the consulship was opened to plebeians, the 
towns Lex Licinia (367 B.C.) ordaining that one 
of the consuls should belong to that oixler. This 
law was moi-e stringently re-enacted in 342, and 
from that time it was customary for one of the con- 
suls to he a plebeian. This same law prohibited any 
individual from holding the same office within ten 
rears, but the enactment was often suwended. 
The appointment of Ccnsorcs (443) and of Fra’torcs 
(367) relieved the consuls of many of their judicial 
functions. In the government of the provinces, the 
aid of the fonuer consuls was called in, the consul 
thus appointed having the title of pro-consul. In 
sudden and critical emergencies, the consuls were 
either siipereeded by a Dictator (q.v.), or absolute 
power for the occasion was conferred on them by 
the decree of the senate, which i-an in the famous 
fonnula : Vulcant comities nc quid rcspuhlica defri- 
incnti capiat — ‘ Let the consuls look to it that 
the state take no harm.’ The consuls were in- 
augurated bj' a gi-eat procession to the Capitol 
and a sacrifice to Jupiter Capitolinus. The shadow 
of the consulate survived the downfall of liberty ; 


but the eleetion of the consuls was taken from 
the people and conferred on the senate. 'Then 
their number _wa.s increased ; they were divided 
into classes ; till at last the office became a mere 
lionorai-y appointment conferred by the emperor. 

The title of consul was revived in the French 
republic after the revolution of the 18th Ilnimaire, 
.and lasted till the coronation of Napoleon as 
emperor, 18th May 1804. 

Con.SUl, Mercantile, the name given to those 
officers whom the state maintains in foreign coun- 
tries for the protection of its trade and vindication 
of the rights of its merchants, and to wliom the 
further duty is assigned of keeping the homo 
government _ inf onned of all facts bearing on the 
commercial interests of the countrj'. 'riie practice 
of appointing such officera originated among the 
trading communities of Italy about the middle of 
the 12th centuiy, and gradually extended itself ; 
and in the 16th centuiy had been adopted by all 
the countries of Europe. In addition to their com- 
mercial duties, others of a more strictlj^ political 
kind were frequently confided to consuls in places 
in which there was no ambassador or political 
agent. In almost all the countries of Europe, 
consuls are divided into consiils-general, consuls, 
vice-consuls, and consular agents. The consul’s 
firat duty on his arrival is to exhibit his commis- 
sion to the authorities of the countiy to which lie 
is accredited, in order that he may obtain their 
sanction to his appointment. This sanction is 
communicated to him in a document called an 
exequatur, which secures to him the enjoyment of 
such ‘privileges, immunities, and exemptions as 
have been enjoyed by his predecessors, and as arc 
usually granted to consuls in the country in which 
he is to reside.’. 

The general duties of English consuls are com- 
municated to them in printed instnictions. In 
these the consul is ordered to make himself con- 
versant with the laws and general principles which 
relate to the trade of Great Britain with foreign 
parts, and with the language and municipal laws 
of the countiy wherein lie resides. Further, it is 
his duty to protect his countrymen in the lawful 
e.xercise of tlieir trade, to quiet their differences, 
to obtain the redress of injuries done them — fail- 
ing which, to report the matter to the English 
ambassador at the capital of the countiy* — and 
to fonvard to the Secretarj- of State for Foreign 
Allairs an annual return of the trade earned on at 
the different ports uithin his consulate, as well as 
a quarterly account of the market jirices of agri- 
cultural produce during each week of the quarter, 
the coui-se of exchange, &c. The consul must 
aflbrd relief to Britisli seamen or other subjects 
UTecked on the coast, and endeavour to procure 
them the means of returning to England. The 
j commanded of British war-sliips touclung on the 
! coast are entitled to call on him for intelligence, 
j and aid in procuring supplies of water, provisions, 
and the like ; and it is bis duty to endeavour to 
recover all wrecks and stores, iSre. of queen's ships, 
whether found at sea and brought mto the port 
at which he resides, or thrown on the coast. /\s 
regards his ‘ privileges and immunities,’ a consul 
engaged in trade is amenable to the civil jurisdic- 
tion of the state to which he is accredited, but 
a consul sent out from this country, and not 
engaging in trade, has always been exempted from 
the taxes of the country' i" which he resides. 
A consul can perform .all the acts of a notary- 
public, all deed.s executed by him being acknow- 
ledged as valid bv our court."; of law. The fiction 
is, that the consulate is the territory of the country 
from whicli the con.snl is sent, and, eon.«C(juently, 
that deeds and act.s done within it, or under the 
coii-sul’s seal, are done in England. Hence the 
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marriage of Bnti«li subjects recorded in the books 
of a Bntish consul is a valid ceremony. 

Consuls in the Levant, China, Japan, and other 
places have special powers and privileges granted 
to them and regulated bv what are called capitula- 
tions. Thev act as judges in consular courts to 
wliose jurisdiction all subjects of their nation are 
amenable, to the exclusion of the native tribunals. . 
By orders in council in force January l, 1888, 
m)eci.al privileges of this nature are enjoyed bj’ 
English consuls in South Africa, west coast of 
Afnca, China, Corea, Egj'pt, Japan, Madagascar, 
Morocco, INIuscat, Siam', Tripoli, Turkey, the 
^Vestem Pacific, and Zanzibar. 

The first care of every Levantine trader is to 
obtain the protection of some foreign power, so 
that he may set at defiance the local courts, and, 
to some extent, the local executive authority. To 
obtain letters of nationalisation as a British sub- 
ject is rightly made .somewhat difficult; but this 
is not the ca«e with most other European nations. 
The capitulations are especially injurious in Egypt, 
where the native authorities and their English 
advisers are constantly thwarted in their endeav- 
ours to promote order and good government by 
the ill-defined and jealously-asserted power of the 
foreign consuls. 

Of late years attempts have been made to estab- 
lish a body of trained men from among whom the 
consular service in the Levant, as well as in China 
and Japan, could be recruited, and student inter- 
lireterships have been founded. The student inter- 
preters are selected by competitive examination 
in England, and arc sent to Constantinople or to 
the far Ea.st, as the ca«e may be, with a salary 
of £200 a year. Their advancement ‘depends 
entirely on the ability which they may show after 
their arrival at their destination,’ and on their 
general steadine.ss and good conduct.’ 

Consuls who ai'e permitted to trade are not 
required to pass any examination, but members 
of what may be called the regular service are 
supposed to do so. The limit of age for appoint- 
ments is twenty-five to fifty. 

In the United States, litemiy and scientific men 
are frequently ajipointed to important consulships 
abroad, Hawthonie and Bret Harte having, for 
example, been consuls in Britain. In the British 
service the names of Charles Lever, IVIr Stigand, 
Gifiord Palgrave, and Sir Richard Burton are 
modern examples of such appointments. 

The sahary of British consuls varies from £2500 
(chief-justice of the Supreme Court for China and 
Japan), to the nominal salaiyof many vice-consuls. 
Among the more important jiosts are the consul- 
general at Shanghai, £1000; consul-general at New 
i ork, £2000 ; consul at Boston, £1200; New Orleans, 
£1100; Zanzib.ar, £21.50; Honolulu, £1100; Sofia, 
£1200; Beyrout, £1250; Manila. £1100; Old 
Calabar, £1200; the consul-general and judge at 
Constantino])]e, £1000. The United States consuls 
at London, Liverpool, Pans, Rio Janeiro, and 
Ilavana have each, apart from fees, a salaiT of 
foOOO. 


Consumption, in Political Economy, is that 
dcjiartnient of the subject which treats of the use 
of wealth. It is the convcj'se of production, which 
reters to the makiiig or creating of we.altli. A.s 
pioduction is the lirsf stage in economics, ooii- 
suniption IS the last. Consn'rnj)lion is the cliief end 
01 indnslry, fiir cverytliing tliat is iiroduccd ami 
cxclianged inlcndetl in some wav to be con- 
Minicl. Consumption is usuallv divided into two 
licaii— reproductive and non-icprodnctivc. We.alth 
^•nsumc.1 in reproduction is .simplv Capital (o.v.). 
M c.altb consitnusl ,a.- capital, while it is the final 
t indiistn-, becomes an item in 

a tiirtlicr procc'^ of mduriiy, A sbopkcejier who. 


having made a thousand jionnds in his husiness, 
afterwards uses it in farinuig, proposes therchy to 
apply his money to a new kind of wpioductivc 
employment. Industry is to a large degi'ee simplv 
a continuation of this process. "Vl'ealtli which rs 
produced to-da}' will to-morrow be consumed iu 
fresh production.^ 

But consumption is perhaps more properly re- 
garded as non-reproductive, as that use of wealth 
which has no fresh production in view, or is shnnly 
applied to the satisfaction of human needs. Tli’e 
wants of men, as well as the means of satisfying 
them, have varied greatly at different periods of'his- 
tory, and do still greatly vary in different countries 
and diflerent states of society. As regards wealth 
applied to consumption, we may recognise three 
stages: (1) Necessaries ; (2) comforts; (3) luxuries. 
The commodities which were once- a luxmy are 
now in civilised countries merely a comfort or even 
a necessity. In the middle ages a linen shirt wn.i 
a luxury' even at royal courts. In fact, nothing 
perhaps >so marks the development of comfort as 
the general use of underclothing, whether woollen, 
cotton, or linen. In the economics of all ages the 
question of luxury' has claimed great attention. 
The extravag.ance of the wealthy was both in 
ancient and medieval times considered so dangerous 
to society, that Sumptuaiy Laws (q.v.) were p.issed 
to repress it, often without the desired effect. On 
the other hand, the luxury', e.xtravag.ance, and even 
prodigality of the rich liave been justified on the 
ground that such expenditure was necessary to 
provide labour for the industrial classes ; but this 
notion is exploded among competent economists. 
It should be clearly undeistood that consumption 
should ho both rational and moral, and that the 
just and rational needs of men have the first 
claim on society’. 

As all wealth is produced in order to_ bo con- 
sumed, and as tliere can be no consumption with- 
out production, it will be obvious how the great pro- 
cesses of production and consumption are correlated 
to each other. If there bo insufficient production, 
consumption is cliecked and suffering ensues tliroiigh 
human wants not being satisfied. On the other 
liand, over-prodnetion frequently' tends to bring 
about commercial crises. '\Vheu the effective con- 
sumption is unable to absorb the mns.s of com- 
modities, tlic market becomes overetocked and the 
industrial process-is deranged. 

Coiisiiiiiptioii, UECLiNn (in medical l.angimgc, 
phthisis, Tiibcrcnlosis), is a condition well recog- 
nised by' the laity as by the physician. Strictly 
speaking, the name includes a group of affections, 
but it is generally used to indicate pulmonary con- 
sumption [phthisis 2ntlmonaHs) — i.c. a more or less 
rapialy advancing proce.ss of lung destruction, asso- 
ciated with progressive emaciation aiul other char- 
acteristic signs and symptoms. Tills is a disease 
of grave importance, ^rom its frequency and fatal 
tendency. It 1ms been estimated that consumption 
is re.sponsible for nearly onc-seventli of the total 
mortality of Europe. Consumption aiipeam to 
Imvo co'mmittcd its ravages from the earlie.st 
times, and its distribution is jirob.ably nniversal, 
though f.ar from equal. Thus, .statistics show 
consiiinptidn to bo le.ss common in tlie lTebrides 
and Slictland Islands than on the mainland of 
Scotland, while the unaninions verdict of Ice- 
landic pliy.sicians lm.s been that consninption 
occurs relatively seldom in their i'-bind. It ij iiql 
ca.sy to propose any fixed rule regarding its distri- 
bution. Latitude a,- such seems of less iinportance 
than miglit be expected. The me.an level of tem- 
perature has little connection with its occuriTiiee, 
tlioiigli .apparently, in tropical countries, the eoiirso 
of the dise.ase is more rajiid. Tlie most pnibabjc 
cxjilanation of the coiujiarativc innminity of certam 
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districts and countries is to be found rather in 
the minimal amount of moisture present. Wet- 
ness of the soil is a factor of the greatest im- 
portance, as was shown by the resea\;ches of 
Bowditch in America, Buchanan in England, and 
Milroy in Scotland. Their united testimony was 
that the number of cases of consumption varied 
directly with the degi-ee of dampness of the soil. 
Elevation also exercises an important influence; 
and, other things being equal, the more elevated 
the district, the less favourable will it be to the 
occurrence of consumption. The explanation of 
this is probably to be found in the combined purity 
and rarity of the atmosphere. 

Though consumption was early recognised as a 
definite disease, and its clinical coui'se fairl}' well 
studied, much obscurity has rested over the ques- 
tion of its causation. About no disease has opinion 
so persistently fluctuated. Definition was lii-st 
rigidly attempted by Bayle and Laennec, who held 
that consumption was essentially due to the pres- 
ence in the lung of little granular masses of varying 
size and character, which were named Tubercle 
(q.v.). On the other hand, Andral, Virchow, and 
Niemeyer maintained that only a limited number 
of cases were to bo so explained, and that con- 
sumption was most frequently induced by a process 
of chronic inflammation of the lung. This view 
gave scientific basis to the popular belief in tlie 
effects of neglected cold. Medical opinion was 
divided between those main lines until J882, when 
Koch announced the fact that he had discovered 
an organism, which he believed to be present in all 
cases of consumption proper. This or",anism — the 
Bacillvs tiibercvloifis — is a minute rod-like struc- 
ture, capable of cultivation outside the human 
body, and easy of demonstration in the expectora- 
tion of consumptive patients (see Bacteria). 
Clinical and experimental evidence has since corro- 
borated the truth of Koch’s assertions, and the 
bacillar origin of consumption has been pretty 
enerally accepted, so that the older teaching has 
een suDjeoted to much modification. Although 
this is so, considerable difference of opinion remains 
ns to the relation of other factors to the bacillus. 
Some observer's are even yet inclined to think that 
certain cases of consumption may be satisfactorily 
explained apart from the bacilfus. This view is 
very questionable. 

As regards the lung itself, the resultant condition 
is more or less uniform, varying in degree accord- 
ing to the stage of the disease. Tire process is one 
of gradual disintegration, in which two phases may 
be recognised : ( 1 ) Consolidation, when the aftected 
lung feels relatively solid, and the normal vesicular 
stnrcture can be out imperfectly distinguished ; 
(2) excavation, wlren the consolidated mass in 
part breaks down, learfng irregular spaces, var>-ing 
in size, presenting an uneven, secreting surface. 
The cavities (vomicaj) tend to be largest towards 
the upper part of tlie lung. Associated with these 
changes in the lungs, grave disturbance appears in 
other organs, notably in the stomach and intestines, 
the liver, and the kidneys. 

While accepting the bacillar origin of cqnsuitip- 
tion, it is impossible to overlook the predisposing 
influence exerted by certain conditions. The list 
of such factors is a large one. Pre-eminent among 
them is Heredity (q.v.). Undoubtedly there exists 
in many families a tendency to weakness — i.e. a 
less power of resistance — of tlie respiraton" organ.s. 
This may be transmitted through sever-al genera- 
tions. 'i'his want of vital balance in the resjiii-atory 
apparatus is manifested bj- recurring ‘coIds,[ witli- 
out apparently sufficient cause. It is not dilficnlt 
to realise how the bacilli take root, and flourish 
more readily under such conditions. It is a Dia- 
thesis (q.v') or disposition which is inherited. 


rather than the disease. Greater difficulty is ex- 
perienced when the question of actual transmission 
of the disease is considered. Though certain facts, 
indeed, point to the conclusion, it cannot be said 
that a congenital infection of child bv mother has 
yet been demonstrated in man. The so-called 
scrofulous diathesis, in which tliero is a tendency 
to a lo'w form of glandular inflammation and 
degeneration, has been cited in favour of this view. 
The inter-dependence of scrofula and consumption 
cannot be denied. Sex seems to have little bearing 
in reference to consumption. Similarly of little 
value is the popular belief that the disease is mor e 
frequent iii the offspring of consanguineous mar- 
riages. It is, however, to be borne in mind that such 
unions necessarily double the chance of a particular 
family taint being reproduced. Age is a factor of 
greater moment. It may be said that consumption 
makes its appearance most frequently between the 
ages of fifteen and thii-ty. It frequently attacks 
persons beyond thirty, but in very young children 
it is not common. A most important part in the 
causation of consumption Ls undoubtedly played by 
improper sanitary conditions. This is evideiice'd 
by the much greater pi-evalence of con.sumption in 
towns and other crowded centres. The statistics 
of mortality in England illustrate this. In the 
counties whose industry is chiefly agricultural, the 
death-rate from consumption is comparatively low, 
while in Lancashire and other more largely manu- 
factui'ing counties the rate is high. Badly built, 
overcrowded dwellings and workshops, with in- 
sufficient ventilation and damp, aftbrd the most 
suitable conditions for the development of consump- 
tion. All physicians are agreed that ‘ pei'haps no 
cause exei-ts such a decided influeiice on the pro- 
duction of consumption as the privation of fresh 
air and exercise.’ No better illustration of this 
can be cited than the e.xcessive mortality from 
consumption which was at one time recorded in 
British and foreign prisons. Thus at Millbank 
Penitentiary, during the seventeen years from 1825 
to 1842, the annual mort.ality from consumption 
was reckoned at 13 per 1000. ’The vicious influence 
of these factors is, of course, increased enormously 
when, in addition, poverty and want are present. 
It must be admitted, too, that sedentarj' occupa- 
tions generally predispose to consumption. Tims 
tailors, seamstresses, and similar workers .arc 
especially prone to tlie disease. jMore especially 
is this true of occupations whose performance 
necessitates the inhalation of dust particles — e.g. 
stone-masonry, knife-grinding, metal-polishing, 
wood-carving, &c. Trie dust particles act as 
irritants of the fine structures which line the air 
passages .and vesicles, inducing chronic changes, 
which, in turn, are liable to lead to consumption. 

The bacillar docti'ine has given fresh im})etus and 
scope to the important inquiry as to the contagious- 
ness of consumption. On this subject the evidence 
is conflicting. The large experience of con.siimp- 
tion hospital physician.s, such as that of the Drs 
AVilliains at Brompton Hosjiital, jioints decidedly 
towards the negative view. On the other hanit, 
the statements of most careful observers, who have 
ag.ain and again recorded cases of infection, are 
strong in the op))Osite direction. An unprejudiced 
review of the facts seems to jastify the conclusion 
that, although consumption is a communicable 
disease, it is so rvithin certain limits — i.e. 
the contact and intercourse -rvliich, ajiart from 
other causes, expose to ri.sk, must bo of an ex- 
tremely close nature. Probably the expectoration 
of phtliisical patients affords the best means of 
transmission. 

There remains the interesting question, whence 
do the bacilli make their appearance? 'This is a 
difficult problem. The fact that the organs of 
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respiration are more especially affected, seems to 
point to the conclnsion that the bacilli arc present 
in the air. But their presence there is not easily 
proved. On the other hand, the expectoration of 
consumptive patients is found to be loaded Aidth 
the organism. It has further been demonsti-ated 
tiiat the bacillus occui-s abundantly in the milk of 
cows suffering from tubercular disease of the udder ; 
and meat obtained from the carcasses of tubercular 
animals, particularlj’ the liver, kidneys, and glands, 
cannot be regarded without suspicion. The preval- 
ence of abdominal consumption in young children 
has been attributed to the ingestion of the bacilli 
by means of milk. It has fnrtlier been shown that 
tubercular disease may be induced through an open 
wound, to which the bacilli have obtained access. 

Tlic symptoms of consumption cannot be fully 
discussed in the present article. As seen in 
advanced cases, tliey are pretty generally appreci- 
ated 1)3' the non-professional e3’e ; but at firat they 
are treacherous and frequentl3’ remain undetected. 
The earl3' s3Tnptoms vaiy much. Tliere may be 
nothing but a gradual loss of strength, it may be of 
flesh ; there maybe a slight discharge of blood from 
the throat or chest ; there may be a more or less 
persistent, tioklin" cough ; there ma3' be breathless- 
ness, witli or ndtliout pain in the cliest ; or there 
may be little save an increased tendency' to take 
cold easil3', unth but tard3' power of throwing it off. 
Or again, the slow beginnin"s ma3’ be expressed b3’ 
a graduall3* progressing pallor, and, in the female, 
by diminution or cessation of the menstmal dis- 
charge. Any of those conditions, cspeciall3' when 
they show themselves in the adolescent or youn<j 
adult, are to be viewed with suspicion, and 
regarded ns a sure indication that medical help is 
nccessar3'. The more experience plysicians have in 
the treatment of consumption, the stronger becomes 
the conviction that man3' lives might be saved, if 
only an opportunity wore afforded of arresting the 
disease at an early stage. It is peculiarly at 
this point that tlic OTcatest skill and prudence are 
required from the physician. The appreciation of 
the simis which indicate the presence of consump- 
tion, _ both at this early stage and later, must be 
left in his Iiands, and eannot, of coui-se, be treated 
of here. The later s3’mptoms of consumption are 
better defined, and are, unhappily, too well known. 
The3' are, more particularl3', cough, expectoration 
of a more or le.ss thick, opaque substance, of var3'- 
ing colour, from whitish-gray to green, sometimes 
of blood, shortness of breath, pain in the chest, 
gradually advancing emaciation and loss of weight 
and strength, profuse sweating, especiallv in sleep, 
feverishness, diarrhaia. As the dise.ase* advances 
further, there frequently occur swelling of the feet 
and sores about the mouth. Acconipan3'ing these 
symptoms, grave changes occur within the lungs. 
Ihese arc appreciated with case bv the trained 
observer. It should be added that ‘all the above- 
mentioned symptoms must not be looked for in 
cver3’ ea^c of consumption. The type varies end- 
les.s\y, and some eases run towards a fatal i.s.sne 
with relatively few signs or symptoms, wliile 
anatomicall3' the disease is the same. 

The duration of consumption varies greatl3'. In 
a certain proportion of eases the destructive procc.s.s 
IS very rapid, and, if unchecked, mav lead to death 
within a few wcek.s. To this variety the name 
Oalloinng Consumption h.as been applied. The great 
nmjority of cases are extremely chronic, and the 
«U»c,ase seems from time to time to become stntion- 
an*. Consumption may terminate fatally only 
after nmnt' yeans. •’ 

, cnral)ilit3' of consniniition opinion 

has differ^ nmdi. For long-and, unfortnnafelv, 
to a considerable extent at the present dav— con- 
sumption rvas rcganlcd as inenraldo, .and treatment 


adopted in the direction of palliation. More 
recentl3’', however, the anew of its curabillt}', main- 
tained both b3' Laennec and l\ieme3'er, leadeis of 
opposite schools of patholog3', has received fresli 
life through Koch’s discoveiy. During the last few 
3-ears many cases of recover3- have been recorded, 
‘if those who have reported such hare sometimes 
been affected with that peculiar hopefulness— gjM 
plithisica — which is a frequent attribute of the 
consumptive patient, it must be regarded as a more 
pleasing indication than the apatU3- which was 
formerl3' too often displayed in respect of such 
patients, as cvidentl3' appointed to die. Tliere is, 
moreover, reason to liope tliat we are on the eve of 
greater possibilities. Never was attention so 
keenly directed to this once neglected problem. In 
illustration of this may be cited the institution at 
Paris in 1888 of an International Congress, which 
is to meet once in two 3’'ears for the consideration 
and elucidation of all questions relating _ to con- 
sumption, with a view to its prevention and 
treatment. Meanwhile, it ma3’ be affirmed tliat 
consumption, if suitably treated in the early stage, 
is curable ; that occasionall3' more advanced cases 
are cured, and that for all cases mncli ma3’ be done 
in the wa3- of prolongibg life and relieving suffering. 
The popular mind must be disabused of the idea of 
the hopelessness of consumption. 

The treatment of consumption is one of the most 
complicated problems wbicb tlie physician hns to 
face. In its wide sense, it involves a consideration 
of some of the largest questions relating to social 
and individual h3’'giene. From the prophylactic 
point of view, it includes the stud3' of all points 
bearing on the causation of consumption. Only 
thus can the attempt be made to cope eflectively 
with the e\-il on the large scale. A knowledge of 
the dependence of consupiption on overcrowding, 
vitiated air, improper ventilation, and other insani- 
tary conditions, ought to lead the responsible 
autJiorities to .adopt and enforce such regulations 
as will remedy the evil. Within recent years much 
has doubtless been effected in this direction. Tlio 
legislature has taken in hand several departments 
of this work ; and employers, in man3' instances, 
have shown a primer interest in the welfare of 
their employees, lint more remains to he done. 
There is need of increased popular instruction, 
so that working-people and others raa3’ them- 
selves appreciate the dangers which they run by 
neglect of simple precautions. Further,_ having 
regard to the commnnieabiUt3' of consumption from 
the lower animals to man, means should ho devised 
whereb3- the milk from tubercular cows may be 
excluded^ from the market, and the fle.sh of tuber- 
cular animals condemned. These provisions h.avc 
been embodied in the recommendations of tlie 
Fails congi'e.ss (1888), that tuberculosis in animals 
should be included in the list of contagious diseases, 
the animals seized and destiwcd, and dairies ami 
luilk-liousos be subjected to strict scrutin3’ by 
competent officers. The danger^ of phthisical ex- 
pectoration as a means of trnnsmi.ssion 1ms been 
alread3- alluded to. It is therefore advisable timt 
this, whenever possible, be dcstro3-cd h3’ burning, 
or rendered innocuous 1)3' scalding or other satis- 
factor3’ method. 

In re.spect of the treatment of individimls, much 
ina3’be expected from prevention. Though lacuna' 
c.xist in onr knowledge of the lifc-historr’ of uic 
tubercle bacillus — more esi)ociall3' as regards its 
aecc.ss to, and development in, the Iininan l)od\'-- 
tbere i« good ground for believing that general 
dc])rcci.ation of the system i.s a favouring factor of, 
iiincb imjiortnnce. Hence nil measures arc to bo 
adopted which will place the body nrider n.s good 
omiditions as possible, more espcciall3' when them 
is suspicion of a family tendency towards consump- 
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tion. Open-air exercise, varied according to circum- 
stances, light gymnastics, friction of the skin, and 
hatliing, unless contra-indicated, are to be com- 
mended. < Sufficient sleep, abundant and regular 
meals of simple nourishing food, and varm light 
clothing are essential. Exposure to chills or damp 
must be strictly avoided, and the utmost care taken 
that no ‘cold’ be allow to persist. If a cough 
continue, or any other symptom of consumption 
show itself, medical advice should be obtained at 
once. 

When consumption is distinctl 5 ’ present, there 
are two lines open to the physician — the defensive 
and the offensive — and rational treatment should 
combine these. In carrying out the former, an 
attempt must be made to improve the general 
condition, so that effective resistance may be 
offered to the invasion of the bacillus. For this 
purpose all means of fattening the body should be 
adojited ; and of these, par excellence, cod-liver oil, 
which has come to be regarded almost as a specific 
for consumption. As Dr C. J. B. Williams says : 
‘ The beneficial operation of cod-liver oil extends to 
eveiy function and stnicture of the body.’ Fatty' 
foods, butter, cheese, cream, milk, koumiss, gly’cer- 
ine, &c. are similarly of service. Care must be 
taken to maintain the appetite. The moderate use 
of alcohol, in one form or anotlier, is advisable. 
Attention should he bestowed on the cariying out 
of those general hygienic rales which have been 
indicated. The chest should be gently' expanded 
by such means as reading, singing, and regulated 
open-air exercise. Disadvantageous climatic and 
atmospheric conditions are to be removed, where 
possible. This is specially' of importance in our 
moisture-laden climate. Often a change of resi- 
dence from seaside or city'To the highlands proves 
beneficial, or, where the disease is pronounced, 
removal from the northern to a more temperate zone. 
Where comparatively short journeys can alone be 
contemplated, Bournemouth, Hastings, Ventnor, 
Torquay, Penzance, and other places on the 
southern sliores of England may be thought of. 
Where longer ones are possible, the vanety is 
immense, from the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
stations to the slopes of the Rocky' Mountains. 
In many cases a sea voyage is best ; but this 
is contra-indicated under certain conditions, and 
sliould never be undertaken without medical 
advice. In connection with all these plans, wise 
consideration will be given to the fact that appar- 
ent advantages are unfortunately' counterbalanced 
by disadvantages which are less easily gauged. 
■\Vhile much benefit is to be expected in suit- 
able cases, it is unnecessarily' cruel to send a 
patient to die away' from home. The offensive 
method of treatment rests on the hypothesis of 
the opposition offered by' certain drugs to the 
life and development of the bacillus. The first 
vague feeling after such a system found expres- 
sion in the various respiratore, whose eflicacy 
has from time to time been vaunted. There are, 
however, grave objections to the use of these. 
Firstly', such instruments of necessity' render the 
movements of respiration less easy' ; and secondly, 
it is questionable whether, in the diseased state of 
the lungs, much of the antiseptic influence reaches 
tlie diseased portion. !More recently' an attempt 
has been made to introduce into the body' certain 
drags, which experiment indicated as antagoni.sric 
to the life of the bacillus. These have been admin- 
istered by' the mouth, by' the rectum, subcutane- 
ously', and by injection into the air pas.sages 
directly. Tlius creosote, iodoform, terebene, 
sulphurous acid, menthol, and other_ drugs, have 
been exhibited. The method is still on trial. 
Most encouraging reports have been iinblished 
from time to time, l)ut it cannot l>e said that 


certainty of result has yet been attained. For the 
relief of suffering and the palliation of distressing 
symiptoms, an endless number of remedies might be 
named. No disease taxes more fully the patience 
and resource of the physician, and, apart from the 
general lines indicated, each case must be regarded 
individually'. 

Cojisumption in the Lower Animals. — The con- 
sumption of the lower animals has been proved to 
be essentially the same disease as that occurring in 
man. Its immediate dependence on the tubercle 
bacillus has been established. It aftects the bovine 
species more especially'. It is comparatively' rare in 
the sheep, and veiy rare in the horse and dog. Pigs, 
rabbits, and poultry are extremely susceptible to the 
disease. The same class of causes appeals to give 
rise to it. Its extreme frequency in cows is probablv 
referable to the more or less confined life which 
these animals lead in comparison with the horse 
and dog. The uddere of the tubercular cows 
frequently exhibit signs of the disease, and in those 
cases the Bacillus tuberculosis has been demon- 
strated in the milk. It is a question whether the 
bacillus is found in the milk of tuberculous 
animals apart from such local disease. But the 

f irobable communicability' of the disease from the 
oiver animals to man makes it desirable that 
consumption should be included among the con- 
tagious diseases, so that tubercular cattle may' be 
destroyed. The symptoms presented by' tuber- 
cular animals are in tbe main similar to those seen 
in man, and in the later stages are recognised 
without much difficulty. At iimt, however, con- 
sumption is less easily distinguishable— a fact 
which renders legislation on the subject extremely' 
difficult. 

Contagion, the communication of a disease 
from the sick to the healthy, either by direct con- 
tact of a part afiected with the disease, or through 
the medium of the excretions and exhalations of 
the body. The tei-m is sometimes used of all 
methods by' which disease is communicated," but 
more generally of those in which direct contact has 
taken place between the healthy body' and the 
diseased one, or some object which has touched it; 
more subtle means of transference, especially 
through the air, being teraied ‘infection.’ This 
distinction, though it cannot be considered a 
fundamental one, is practically' convenient ; for 
some diseases (e.g. syphilis, ringivorm) are always, 
or all but alway's, propagated by' contact ; others 
(e.g. measles, influenza) much more often through 
the air; while in some (e.g. anthrax) the sy'mptom.s 
and course of the disease are much modified by the 
method of communication. See I^'FECTXO^', Gee.M 
Theory of Disease. 

Contagions Diseases Acts were passed 
in 1865, 1867, and 1868 for the seaport and 
military' towns, Alderehot, Canterbury', Chatham, 
Colchester, Dover, Gravesend, Maiastouo, Ply- 
mouth and Devonport, Portsmouth, Sheemess, 
Shoniclifl'e, Southampton, "Winchester, AYindsor, 
and Woohrich ; and in Ireland, the Curragh, Cork, 
and Queenstown. To a certain extent they' also 
applied in other towns, and similar acts were 
largely' adopted in the British colonies. The main 
features of this legislation were ( 1 ) the registration 
.and police supervision of prostitutes; (2) the 
periodical examination of these women, which might 
be compelled ; (3) their detention in hospital wlicn 
necessaiy. The acts were from the first strongly 
opposed as contrary' to constitutional freedom and 
public morality', as giving imdesirable safety' to 
vicious practices, as dangerous to virtuous women, 
as treating unequally the two sexes, ami ns en- 
couraging clandestine prostitution. Their opera- 
tion was inquired into by a Royal Commission 
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in 1870, ■vvliicli was generally fponrable to tlieir 
retention ; and by a SSect Committee in 1882, which 
reported that t’lie acts had diminished venereal 
disease, and had increased the efficiency of the 
army. The army returns, however, leave this_ fact 
in some doubt ; and while medical and_ sanitary 
principles support the acts, and the opinion of the 
clergy and the police in the garrison towns credited 
them* with good results, they were condemned by 
a wave of strong public feeling in 1883, and have 
since been repealed. This repeal, however, lias 
not yet been adopted in the colonies. 

Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts. 

This legislation was begun in 1809, but now stands 
on acts passed in 1878, 1884, and 1886. These 
acts, and the orders issued under them by the 
Privv-council, constitute a most important^ code 
of administrative regulations for the protection of 
cattle,- sheep, goats, and all other ruminating 
animals, ancl also swine, against cattle- plague (or 
rinderpest), contagious pleuro-pneumonia, foot and 
mouth disease, Meep-po.v, sheep-scab, glanders, 
farcy, suune fever, and anthrax. The Privy- 
council have also issued an order relating to 
rabies in dogs. Since 1888 the acts are ad- 
ministered by the county councils in counties, 
town councils in boroughs over 10,000, and by the 
police authorities in smaller towns in England ; 
and in Scotland by certain mixed boards for the 
counties, and by the town councils in parlia- 
mentary burghs. The method of working is that 
on the report of a local veterinaiy inspector, the 
Privj’-councll declare a place to be intected, and 
direct all animals suffering from cattle-plague to 
be slaughtered, compensation being given to the 
oimers out of money provided by parliament. As 
regards pleuro-pneumonia, the local authority may 
take the initiative in declaring a place infected, 
and they provide the compensation for slaughtered 
Kittle out of a local assessment. The same process 
is followed as regards foot and mouth disease, but 
the power of slaugliter does not exist in this case. 
The place ‘ declared ’ is often only a field or a 
cow-shed, but may be iiidefinitelj' extended. The 
Prii'j'-coiincil have a general power of making 
ordera witli reference to the transit or movement 
of animals afffected with pleuro-pneumonia or foot 
and nioiith dise.ose ; and a large part of the admin- 
istration consists in cariying out these ‘ movement 
orders,’ which are numerous and modified from 
time to time. It is the duty of every person hav- 
ing a diseased animal to give immediate notice 
to the ])olicc. For the purposes of these acts 
the Privy -council has a large jurisdiction over 
markets, exhibitions, landing wharves, the treat- 
ment of cattle by railway companies and on board 
ship, &c. They arc rc.sponsible for the regulations 
connected with the landing of foreign animals, 
which is allowed only at prescribed places. In con- 
nection with tliis the local authorities have power 
to provide wharves, lairs, sheds, &c. , for tlic landing, 
reception, and slaughter of .foreign animals. 

The Act of 1880 transferred to the Local Govern- 
ment Boards of England and Iieland and the 
Board of Supervision in Scotland the power of 
i-suing orders relating to dairie.s, cow-sheds, and 
milk-sliops, and to local .sanitaiy authorities the 
power of making regulations under such orders. 
Ihcso regulations may deal with the lighting, 
icntiintiori, cleansing, drainage, and ivatcr-.snpply 
01 dames ami cow-shed.s in the occupation of 
jici^m- following the tiude of cow-kcepers or 
dairymen ; the cleanliness of milk-stores, milk- 
‘"""i "“C'l for cont.aining 
milk for sale by such person.s ; and mav prescribe 
prcc,autions to be taken bv pmrevors of milk 
and persons .selling milk by retail against infec- 
tion or contaiiiination. The result of this transfer 


of powere has been to place milk-selling under 
stricter supervision than iiitherto, as it is unlaw- 
ful for any pei-son to carry on the trade without 
being duly registered. > 

Contnugo. ' See Stock Exchange. 

Coilfari'lli, the name of a noble family in 
Venice, one of the twelve that elected the 'first 
Doge. Between 1043 and 1074, eight Doges were 
furnished by this family, which also counted amongst 
its members four patriarebs, and a large number 
of generals, statesmen, artists, poets, and scholars 
(see Venice).— Cardinal GAsr.tVRO Contarini 
(1483-1542) distinguished himself as Venetian am- 
bassador at the court of Charles V., and was papal 
legate at the Diet of Ratisbon (1541), where he 
displayed great moderation, seeking by concessions 
to bring about the reunion of the Protestants with 
the church.— Simone (1563-1633) was Venetian 
ambassador at several Italian courts, in Spain, in 
Constantinople, Ac., and was a Latin poet. — Ludo- 
nCO (1629-1653) was ambassador in Paris. 

Contemporaneity, in Geologj-, has a some- 
what more extended signification than the word 
bears in ordinaiy language. Vnien a geologist 
mreaks of the Silurian systems of Anerica and 
Europe having been accumulated contemporane- 
ously, he does not infer that they were precisely 
simchronous, but merely implies that each occiipic.s 
tlie same relative position in the succession of 
systems. Each was preceded by a Caiubrinn and 
succeeded bv a Devonian system ; but for aught 
he can tell, tlie Silurian perio’d may have commenced 
earlier or endured longer in one area than the other. 
Professor Hu.xley has suggested tlje toim homotaxis 
(‘similarity of order’)’ ns a substitute for contem- 
poraneity. According tb this view we should apply 
the term Iwmotamal instead of contcmporancovs to 
widely separated systems which contain the same 
.assemblages of fossils— all that the proposed tenn 
indicates being this, that the order of organic suc- 
cession was the same in both regions. All the 
evidence, however, goes to show that in the cailicr 
ages of the world the climate of the earth was 
not diilerentiatcd into zones as it is now, so that 
faunas and floras were cn.ablcd to extend themselves 
readily" in eveiy direction. Hence, although it is 
impossible to s.ay that any particular bed of jiala'o- 
zoic or mesozoic'limestone in Europe is of precisely 
the same .age .os a similar limestone in America, 
y'ct it seems in the highest degree probable that 
the gi'eat system to which both these limestones 
happen to belong was accumulated during one and 
the same long-continued period. Goologi.sts seem 
to be justified, therefore, in describing the successive 
systems of the Old and New ^Yol•ids as actually 
contemporaneous. 

Coiiicnipt of Court, a disrcg.ard of the 
rules or an offence .against the dignity' of a court 
I which has power to punish for such offence. 

I Contempts, according to the l.aw of England, 

' maybe classed a^ ( 1 ) disobedience to the Queens 
j writ; (2) contempts in the face of the court, 
as when a witness refuses to be sworn or pre- 
varicates in his evidence, or where jiiryincn 
refuse to give a verdict; (3) contcniptiioiib woids 
or writings conceniing a court; (4) refusing to 
comply with the niles and .awards of a court ; 
(5) aliuKe of the procc.=s of a court; and (0) for- 
gery of writs, or any deceit tending to inipo«u on 
a court. Any act which insults or icsists the 
power of a court or the jicraons of the presiding 
jiiilgcs, or which plainly tends to create a di'-rogard 
of judicial .authority, inav lie a contemid, a.s im- 
I sccmlv beliavioiir, appl.aiiding, talking boisterously 
I .and obstrepcroii.sly while the biisiiia-s of a court is 
I proceeding, iiitiniidating a suitor to di“continue 
1 liis action, kidnajiping or coini)ifing wltnes>-c‘‘ or 
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jurors, obstructing officer's of corrrt and tire like. 
Contempt is occasionally punished by fine (e.g. 
of £500 dirring the Parnell Commission), but 
oftener by commitment to prison for an indefinite 
period. Similar po'wers are exercised by judges 
in Scotland, ■where contempts may be punished 
arbitrarilj’^ by censure, fine, or imprisonment, 
either by the court of its own instance or under a 
summary complaint by the public prosecutor. In 
the United States also, the courts Irave power to 
fine and imprison all such contempt of their 
authority, every coui't being the exclusive judge 
of its own contempt, and having power to preserve 
its own dignity. Motions and affidavits for attacli- 
ments in civil suits are on the civil side of the 
court, but as soon as the attachment issues, the 
proceedings are on tlie criminal side. For Con- 
tempt of Parliament, see P.4BLI.\JIEMT. 

Coilti, House of, a younger branch of the 
Bourbon House of Conde (mv.). Its founder and 
first prince was Armand de Bourbon Conti, brother 
of the great Conde. He was born at Paris in 1629, 
and took his title from the little town of Conti, 
near Amiens. Thougli feeble and deformed, and 
set aside for the church, he took with ardour to 
the career of arms, but after 1657 retired from 
the world, and died at Pezenas in 1666. — Louis 


Arsiand, eldest son of the preceding, was born 
in 1661. After a short but promising career in 
arras, he died childless in 1685. — Francois Louis, 
Prince de la Roche-sur-Y'on et de Conti, brother 
of the preceding, and the most remai'kable of the 
family, was born at Paris in 1664. Educated under 
the eyes of the great Conde, he early conceived a 
passion for war, and already in his first campaign 
in Hungary covered himself with glory. Falling 
into disgi-ace with the court, he was banished to 
Chantilly, but pardoned by the intercession of the 
great Cond6 before his death. Subsequently Conti 
served under the Duo de Luxembourg, w)io was 
warmly attached to him, and took a brilliant part 
in the victories of Steinkirk and Neenvinden. In 
1697 he narrowly escaped being made king of 
Poland. On his retm-n to France he was still 
coldly received by Louis, who, however, was at 
last forced by disaster to employ liim. He received 
the command of the army of Flanders in 1709, but 
died on the 22d February of the same year. Saint- 
Simon, in his Mimoircs, thus speaks of liim : ‘ He 
was the delight of aiuiies, the divinity of the people, 
the hero of officers, the darling of parliament, and 
the admiration of the most learned savants.’ — The 
last member of the House of Conti was Louis 
Francois Joseph, who was born 1734, and died 
at Barcelona, 1807. 


Contiguity, La-^v of. See Associ.-vtion of 
Ideas. 


Contincntf This name, originally applied to 
a great division of the earth’s surface containing a 


number of countries, has latterly come to have a 
more precise scientific meaning. Six continents 
are recognised by geographers — ^Asia and Europe 
(which, strictly speaking, form but one continent, 
the division between the two being arbitraiy and 
uncertain); the three great triangular peninsulas, 
Africa, North America, South America ; and the 
vast islands Australia and Antarctica. Antarctica 
has never been explored, but the evidence of the 
gradual shoaling of tlie sea on all sides ■trithin tlic 
Antarctic circle, and the nature of the roela 
dredged in the far south, make the existence of a 
continent and not an archipelago of oceanic islands 
round the south pole practically certain. 

The earth's surface is divided by tlie 1000 fathom 
(6000 feet) line of ocean soundings into two equal 
parts, one a region of depression surrounding tlie 
south pole and stretching northward in three wide 
branches or ocean-basins, the other a region of 
elevation surrounding the north pole and stretch- 
ing southward. in three great arms crowned bj' the 
continents. All the land rising above sea-level 
foms collectively the continental area, and amounts 
to xj of the earth’s surface. Geological evidence 
shows the extreme probability that the continental 
and abysmal areas have never changed places, but 
are permanent features of the eartlrs surface. 
Continental rocks, granite, gneiss, schist, and their 
derivatives, dilfer entirely from those of oceanic 
islands. Detached portions of the continents, 
though now far from the mainland, may therefore 
be readily recogni.sed (see ISLANDS). Around all 
continents tlie action of waves has carved out a 
ledge or terrace, the continental shelf, of variable 
width, on which the bottom slopes gently from 
the land to soundings of 100 fathoms, and tlien 
abruptly plunges to the oceanic depression (see 
Sea). The ^solute elevation of continents or 
mountains above mean sea-level cannot easily be 
determined, on account of the pemianent distortion 
of the sea surface by the attraction of the project- 
ing mass of land. 'This heaping up of the sea has 
been calculated at 300 feet for the vicinity of the 
Himalayas at the Bay of Bengal, and 2000 feet 
for the Chilian Andes. Di- John Murray calculates 
the average height of continental land above sea- 
level as 2200 feet, and gives as probable estimates 
the mean heights rejuesented in the diagram. 
Particulare of each of these continents will be 
found under their respective names. 

Tlie continents occur in north and south pairs, 
united by a naiTow isthmus or archipelago, or separ- 
ated only by a shallow strait. They are directed 
south-south-eastward, tapering from the nortli in 
all cases, and frequently ending in a series of south- 
pointing peninsulas, wliich are often partially sub- 
merged so as to form archipelagoes of small islands 
on tlie eastern side. Each continent has an axis or 
b.ackbono of high land, usually a plateau contain- 
ing an area of internal drainage, and seri'ing as a 
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watershed for rivers flowing to all sides. This 
hi"h land is situated towards the south, and runs 
ciSt and west on tlie whole in Eurasia, giving the 


north-flowing rivers long slopes, and the south-flow- 
ing streams a short and rapid nm. Africa is a 
transition type, the watershed being on the whole 
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nearer tlie e<asfc ; Australia, more extreme, has the 
main ■watershed Ijdng close to the east coast. In 
the two Americas there is a high western mountain- 
ridge or plateau running from north-west to south- 
east, anti a low range on the eastern coast, lea-iung 
great central low plains watered by large rivers. 
The .interior of a continent has usually a very low 
rainfall (see Desert), and is subject to gi-ea.t ex- 
tremes of temperature between summer and winter, 
and between day and night, hence the term con- 
tinental climate. Land and sea breezes and the 
Monsoons (q.v.) of tropieal coasts result from this 
circumstance. 

Continental System, the name given to 
Napoleon’s plan for shutting England out from 
all connection with the continent of Europe. This 
.system began 'with Napoleon’s famous ‘Berlin 
Decree’ of November 21, 1806, which declared the 
British Islands in a state of blockade, and pro- 
hibited all commerce .and coirespondence with 
them ; all merchandise belonrfn" to an English- 
man became a lawful prize, and all trade in English 
goods entirely prohibited. No ship coming direct 
from Britain or from a British colony was allowed 
to enter any port. 

Britain was not long in making reprisals. By 
an ‘ Order in Council,’^ issued Januaiy 7, 1807, all 
neutral vessels were prohibited from entering any 
port belonging to France or her allies, or under her 
control. Every neutnal vessel violating this order 
w.as to be confiscated ■with its cargo. Still more 
oppressive for neutral commerce was a second order 
in council of November 11, 1807, by which .all har- 
bours and places of France and her allies in Europe 
and the colonies, as well as of eveiy countrj' with 
which England was at war, and from which the 
English ll.ag "was excluded, were placed under the 
s.ame re.strictions as if strictly blockaded. These 
orders were followed by new French mc.asures. 
By the Milan Decree of December 17, 1807, 
strengthened by a second of January 11, 1808, from 
the Tuilerics, any vessel, of whatever nation, that 
had been searched by an English ship, had sub- 
mitted to be sent on a voy.age to England, or paid 
any duty to the English government, w.as to be 
declared denationalised, .and treated as English. 

Most of the countries of Europe were coerced by 
N.apoleon into joining the continental system. The 
great war of 1812 against Russia was Largely owing 
to her refusal to adhere to it any longer. It w.as 
a violent intemiption of human mtercour.se, which 
could not ]a.«t long, and could only serve to 
strengthen the hatred of Europe against French 
tyranny. Accordingly, with the breaking up of' 
Napoleon’s power, the continental .system fell to 
the ground. The policy of England in connection 
with the continental sy.stcm can be justified only 
on the ground that it was neccssarv to avert a 
supreme national danger. It w.as not without its 
mischievous results, for the measures adopted in 
regard to neutral commerce led to the American 
w.ar of 1812. 

Contorfctl Strata are beds which are highly 
folded, ])lic<atcd, and twisted— the folds being ex- 
tremely irregul.ar, .and giving rise to rapid changes 
m the direction and angle of inclination. Con- 
torted strata are frcouently crumpled and puckered 
— the lossils and pebbles which thev may chance 
to contain being compresred, flattened, .and dis- 
torted-facts which show that the beds have been 
snlijcctcd to gre.at crushing and squeezing. 

C ontoiir. At hen, on a in.ap of anv district or 
coimtn-, a line is drawn through points on the 
earths surface which are all at the same height 
aVive mean sea-lovol, the curve so obtained is 
termed a roa/mrr./mc. Far equidifrerent altitudes 
a series of such lines may bo dmwn. It is obvious 


that they may be idc.ally Laid douTi by pirojecting 
ortliographically on the map the sections of the 
earth s surface made by a series of horizontal planes 
.at equal distances ap.art ; or (what is the same 
thing) were the sea-level to rise 100 feet, then to 
200 feet, and so on, above its normal level, the sea- 
mai'gins made at each successive rise would be the 
contour lines of the district for 100 feet, 200 feet, 
&c. These lines, which are drawn on British Onl- 
nance Survey maps for interv.als of usually 60 feet, 
however they may v.aiy in form in different cases, 
liave cei-Laiii common properties which render them 
of assistance to the suiveyor, engineer, and geo- 
gr.apher. Suppose, for example, the c,ase of a 
hemispherical liill be taken (see fig.), and that the 
contours (which are, in this 
case, concentric circles) are 
drawn for each 100 feet of 
altitude. It will be noticed /// ^ ^ 

that where the shortest dis- lU ( \ \\\ 

tance between two successive ill ( • 111 

contoui-s is least, there the hill \\ \ \ J jj} 

is steepest; for, in ascending 
the hill at that part, a given 


the hill at that part, a given 
length inwards horizontally is 
accompanied by the gi-eatest 
vertical ascent. In other words, the steepness of 
slope or gradient at any point in any given direc- 
tion is inversely as the distance between the con- 
tours at that point in the given direction. The 
line of steepest slope at any point is therefore the 
shortest line which can be dr.avm to the next con- 
tour which it cuts at right angles. This is the 
courec which would be taken by water running 
doivn the hillside, and hence is termed a stream- 
line. Thus in any given system of contour-lines 
the con-esponding system of stream-lines can be ob- 
tained by drawing a system of orthogonal curves. 

The method of contoui-s has found many applica- 
tions jn science besides the one already detaijed. 
Especially in meteorologj' has it been of serrice; 
here Lsotlienuals and isobare drawn on a map arc 
simply lines drawn througli points having the same 
temperature and barometric pressure respectively ; 
the corresqionding stre.am-lines being lines of flow 
of hc<at or- of .atmospheric pressure. Siniilarjy, 
lines of equal magnetic dip, variation, and in- 
tensity are examples of applications in tertestriol 
magnetism. 

'The method is also applicable to other dimensions 
in space than those we have dealt with. The con- 
tours of a cuive arc points ; of a surf.ace( exemplified 
above), curves ; while those of a solid are surfaces. 
From the examples given it may be seen that a 
contour is a point, line, or surface at, along, or on 
which some physic.al property or characteristic i-s 
const.ant. Generally the advantage of the method 
is that by its means the mutu.al variations of tl‘rcc 
Quantities may be represented by lines in tiro 
dimensions. 

€ontrnbnU(l of War (Lat. contra hannnm, 
’ ag.ainst the iiroclamation ’ ) is a name applied 
to certain commodities during hostilities between 
states which acknowledge wh.at are called the 
la,ws of nations. One such law is, that neutral 
nations must not c.a'rry on, for the advantage of 
cither of the belligerent powers, any branches of 
commerce from which they are excluded in time 
of peace. Another is, that the name of contra- 
b.and of war shall be given to such articles n-i 
pertain to military or nav.al warfare — guns, ani- 
munition. .and stores of all kinds. Unlc-s.s there 
arc special tre.atie.s, defining exactly what articles 
arc contrab.and of w.ar, the iiiteqirotnfion of this 
law often leads to much ombarr.asaiucnt. .Another 
Law insisted on by England during the Napo- 
leonic war wa.s, th.at each belligerent shall have 
a right to visit and examine neutral ships, to 
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see -whether they carry any articles -which are 
contraband of war, and wliich seem likely to be 
intended for the enemy. A neutral state may cany' 
on oidinary trade with either belligerent except 
when prevented by blockade (see Blockade) ; but 
tlie ships, according to the above rules, must not 
contain articles contraband of war; nor must a 
conterminous land frontier be crossed by such 
commodities. If a mwchant evades these rules, he 
does so at his own risk ; his merchandise may be 
seized, and his own government will not protect 
him. By the law and jiractice of nations, it is for : 
the Admiralty Court of the capturing power to i 
decide what is or what is not contraband of war. 
Upon such questions it is the province of this 
tribunal to adjudicate, and from its final judgment 
there is no appeal. At, various times discussions 
have arisen wliether com, haj', or coal can ever be 
included in the list of articles contraband of war ; 
they are obviously articles of peaceful commerce, 
but they are also essential to the maintenance of 
an army, and sometimes a supply would give one 
belligerent a great advantage over the other. 
Especially is this the case in reference to coal in 
the present age of war-steamera. —Contraband in 
commerce depends upon the special laws of each 
country. See Sjiuggling. 

Contra-bass. See Double Bass. 

Contract. The law of contract occupies a 
prominent place in all modern systems of juris- 
prudence, and difl'erent nations are in closer agree- 
ment as to its principles than in regard to any 
other department of law. A contract may be 
defined as the voluntary agreement of two or more 
persons, by which something is to be given or done 
upon the one side, for a valuable consideration, 
either present or future, upon the other side. 
English lawyers usually adject to this definition 
tlie qualification that the agreement is enforceable 
by law, an agreement not enforceable by law being 
regarded as void. Every contract requires a con- 
sideration, a quid pro quo, but as a general rule 
any consideration, adequate or inadequate, will be 
sutecient. For the making of a contract there 
must be a communication between the parties of 
their intention — i.e., in one sliape or another, there 
must be offer and acceptance of distinct terms. 
An offer or proposal can be revoked at any time 
before it is accepted ; and in strict law, silence 
does not give consent. When silence is taken to 
constitute acceptance, it must be silence .under 
such circumstances as to amount to acquiescence. 
An acceptance must be unqualified, othenvise there 
is no contract. As the validitj' of a contract rests 
upon the consent of parties, persons legally incap- 
able of mving consent cannot be parties to a con- 
tract. Contracts made by a peraon under the age 
of twenty-one are as a general rule voidable, 
unless they have been made for his benefit, or, as in 
England, Jor his ‘necessaries.’ And persons in a 
state of absolute drunkenness cannot contract, 
although a lesser degree of intoxication may be 
compatible with legal consent. Similarly, _ contracts 
made by a lunatic are voidable when it can be 
shown tliat his state u\as known to the other con- 
tracting partj’. Further, the consent given must 
be genuine, and a couti-act will be void if there is 
mistake or error in either of the parties with regard 
to any essential p.articular. Thus, if A sell to B 
a bar of brass in the belief that it is a bar of gold, 
and B buy in tlie same belief, the contract is bad 
by error. Misrepresentation, or innocent misstate- 
ment of fact, and fraud, or wilful misstatement of 
fact, will also vitiate a contract, as will force or 
fear or undue influence exeroised to compel the con- 
sent of citlier of the parties. A contract may also 
be void by impossibility — e.g, when the thing 


agreed to be done is naturally impossible, as in the 
case of a pianoforte player who is prevented from 
performing his agreement by dangerous illness ; or 
impossible by constnictioii of law, as when a 
change in the law of the country supcn-enes upon 
and contradicts a private agreement. Besides 
these, the law refuses to recognise contracts to per- 
form any illegal act, as to burn a house or steal 
a hqi-se ; and such an agreement may be in itself 
a crime, as conspiracj'. Contracts against good 
morals, as, e.g., an agi-eement to pay the price of 
prostitution, are denied legal recognition and 
enforcement, as also are agi-eements against the 
public policy of the countiy' where they are made. 
Examines are agreements in fraud of the revenue, 
as in smuggling transactions ; or contracts in 
restraint of marnage, which are held to be against 
public policy as tending to decrease the population. 
Thus a contract not to many is void. 

Contracts are variously classified. The law of 
Scotland adopts the old division of the civil law 
into Nominate Contracts and Innominate Con- 
tracts. The nominate contracts are loan, commo- 
date, deposit, pledge, sale, pennutation, location, 
society or partnership, and mandate. The law of 
England distinguishes between Contracts of Becord 
and Contracts under Seal — both of which are 
formal, or dependent for their validity upon their 
form — and simple contracts, whicli depend for 
their validity upon the presence of consideration. 
Contracts of record are the judgments of a court ; 
recognisances, as contracts made with the crown in 
its judicial capacity ; and the obsolete acknowledg- 
ments of debt known as Statutes Merchant and 
Staple. Deeds and bonds may be taken as 
examples of contract under seal. Of simple con- 
tacts, some require no specialties of form ; others 
are by law required to lie in writing, ns, e.g,, a 
bill of exchange or an assignment of copynglit. 
Contmcts are distinguished into express or implied 
accordingly as they are based upon fominl state- 
ments in words, spoken or written, or upon matter 
of inference and deduction eitiier from the conduct 
of tJie parties or from the provisions of law. They 
are also distinguishable into executed contracts, 
where the transaction is completed the moment the 
agreement is made, as where an article is paid for 
and delivered over the counter, and oxecutoiy 
contracts, where some future act is to be done after 
the arrangement is conqileted, as where an agiee- 
ment is made to build a house in six months. A 
contract of benevolence is one made for the benefit 
of only one of the contracting parties, as mandate 
or deposit. See Bbeach, Damages. 

The reinedj' for breach of contract is an action 
for a certain sum due by the defaulter or for dam- 
ages, ascertained by a jurj' ; but where the remedy 
of damages is inadequate or unsuitable, tlie courts 
will enforce a contract by decree for specific per- 
formance of the thing agi-eed to be done, or by 
injunction forbidding an act agreed not to be done. 

Contractility. See blusci.E. 

Contractions. See Abbkeviatioxs, Pala:o- 
CnAPHV. 

Contr.act Notes, also called Bought and 
Sold Notes, or Advice Notes, are notes of a pur- 
chase or sale signed by a broker, and delivered to 
hLs principals, by which the bargain through him is 
completed. They are used by all kinds of brokers, 
and the following is the fonti of a sloclhrolcr’s 
contract and note : 

2 Old Cno-u) STBEirr, London, C0f?t Ikccmhtr 1SS8. 

Bought by order and on account of A. B., Esa. (subject to 
the rules and regulations of the Ijondoa Stock Exenanj^c), 

20 London Street Tramiray Stiares, at £10 .... £220 0 0 
Brokerage 1 12 0 

C. P. t Co., £3-21 12 0 

Sworn Brokers. 
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The-^e notes ore, in fact, transcripts from books 
in -niiich it is the practice of brokers to enter or 
register their transactions. Tlie bouglit notes and 
the sold notes arc respectively delivered to the 
principal parties ; and as they contain the essential 
parts of the bargain, they will suffice as e^^dence, 
in the .absence of a corresponding entiy^ in the 
broker’s books ; but if they describe the particulare 
differentlj" or incorrectly, as one species of goods 
W another, or erroneouslj’ state the terms, no con- 
tract arises, and a variation of this nature cannot 
be corrected by a reference to the broker’.s book. 

In England, such mitten notes are required by 
the Statute of Frauds (29 Charles II. chap. S) to 
prove a contract ; while in Scotland, except in cer- 
tain cases, any kind of evidence will be admitted in 
proof (see Parole Evidence; see also Broker, 
Sale). 

Contralto is the deepest or lowest species of 
musical voice in boys, in eunuchs, and best of all 
in women, where its beauty of tone gives it the 
preference. This quality of the human voice 
was too much neglected by the French and 
German composers and singing-masters. Rossini 
and the Italians have, on the other hand, abund- 
antl}’ utilised its capabilities, .and it is now one of 
the normal parts in the choral music of .all nations. 
The powers of expression which it possesses .are 
quite peculiar, .and cannot be supplied by any other 
kind of voice. Its tone-character ( timbre ) is serious, 
spiritu.al, tender, and romantic. The low contr.alto 
in p.articular has a fullness of tone combined with 
power in the lower range. The high contralto has 
generally the same r.ange of compass .as the mezzo- 
sopnano,' but differs from it in the position of the 
c.antabile and in its character of tone. Contralto 
voices gcner.allj' consist of two registers, the lowest 
beginning at I' or G below middle C, and reaching 
as high as the A or B above it. The higher notes 
up to the next F or G partake more of the character 
of the sopr.ano. See voice. 

Contrat Social (‘Social Contract’) is the 
name of a famous work (17C2) by J. J. Rousseau, 
and of the thoorj* niaint.alned in it that govern- 
ment is b.ased on the consent, direct or implied, of 
the governed. See Rousseau. 

Coiitravallatioii. Lines of, form a chain of 
works round a besieged place to resist the sorties 
of the garrison. See Blockade, Circu.wvalla- 
TioN, .and Siege. 

Contraycvva, a medicine once in much repute 
against low fevers, .and as a mild stimulant and 
diaphoretic, also as efficacious against sn.ake-bitcs, 
whence the Sp.anish name, consists of tlie root- 
stocks (rhizome.s) of dilTerent species of Dorstenia, 
a tropic.al American plant of the natur.al order 
Artoc.arpacc:e. The genus is reiparkable for the 
plane receptacle in which the numerous small 
flowers are depressed, the female flowers more 
deeply so. 

Control Department. Sec Commissariat. 
Convalescent Hospitals are institutions of 
the greatest importance. Many patients die on 
returning to their omi unhealthy Iiomes from our 
ordinarv' hospit.als ; the convalescent home or 
hospit.al .supplie.s a v.ahiahle stage in the process 
01 cure. Either a seiics of detached cottages or 
one largo and well-appointed hoH.=e may seiwc to 
secure pure air and wholesome treatment. Of tlie 
Latter kind, one of tiio first and host models was 

the nuignificcntest.ahlishmentatVincennei), founded 

m ib..7. It cont.ains more th.aii -too beds ; permits 
an ayera-'o st.ay of from twenty to tliirlv davs ; 
and in throe years received 1-1,000 convalescent 

Convallnria. See Lilv of the Vallev. 


Convection. See Heat. 

Convent. See Monachisji. 

Conventicle (Lat. convent icnlum, a diminu- 
tive of conventvs) originally meant a cahal .among 
the monks of a monastery. The word w.as given 
as an appellation of reproach to meetings of the 
English and Scottisli Nonconformists in the 17tli 
centutya Severe statutes were often passed for the 
suppression of these conventicles, especially the 
Conventicle Act of 1604, which was repealed by 
the Toleration Act of 1689. 

Convention, in Diplomacy, is a kind of tre.afy 
(especially military) of a temporary’ kind. 

In Politics, it is a hr.anch of the royal prerogative 
of Brit.ain that no parliament shall be convened hy 
its own authority, or by any other autlioritj’ than 
that of the sovereign. "Where the crown is in 
abeyance, this prerogative cannot of course ho 
e.xercised, and the expedient of Convention Parlia- 
ments has been resorted to, tlie enactments of 
which shall afterwards be r.atified by’ a parliament 
summoned in accordance irith the provisions of 
the constitution. The convention parliament 
which restored Charles II. to the throne met 
five weeks before his retum, and was afterwards 
declared to be a good parliament, notu’ithsf.and- 
ing the absence of the king’s writs. In like 
manner, at the Revolution of 1688, the Lords and 
Commons, on the summons of the Prince of 
Or,ange, met in convention, and disposed of the 
crown and kingdom, and this convention w,as 
subsequently’ declared to be really’ the two Houses 
of Parliament, notwithstanding tlie want of writs 
and other defects of form. Under the name of 
Convention there .also took pl.ace a meeting of 
the Estates of Scotland, called by the Prince of 
Orange on the same occasion. The word conven- 
tion was frequently used in the United States 
during the struggles with the British authorities 
which preceded the revolutionary war. For the 
French National Convention, see France. For 
the Convention of Royal Burghs, see Bououoil. 

Convcrsa'lio. a town of South Italy, IS miles 
SE. of Bari. It has a fine cathedr.al, and a trade 
in vine, oil, almonds, and cotton. Pop. 11,006. 

Conversion, a theological term applied to tlie 
conscious change of heart prompting tlie repentant 
sinner to a new life, which is part of the process 
of regeneration. Popularly the name means the 
sensilile experience of this, and obviously’ there 
will be as mucli variety in its intensity’ and im- 
medi.atcness in individual eases a.s there was in 
their tenincraraents and antecedent spiritual con- 
ditions. The man who leallj’ knows something of 
the human lieart will no more sneer at the grotesque 
expression of liis experience from the lips of an 
.awakened collier than he will smile at its intensity 
in tlie p.ages of a St Augustine or a Buny.aiL— 
Tlie word is .applied also to a ch.ange of religion 
or of creed, as that of John Hemy’ Newman from 
the Anglican to the Roman Catliolic Churcli. By 
those who disapprove the change, such a conver- 
sion is enWed pernersion. 

_ Conversion, in Logic, signifies tiiat one proposi- 
tion is formed from anothr" 1 v ‘ ' the 

subject and predicate. T1 btys 

for its converse, by’ simple ■ ■ B is 

A’ (which is not necessarily’ true). For tlie rulfci 
of conversion, see any’ b.andbook of fonmal logic. 

Coiivcvanuliiff. A conveyance may bo de- 
fined as tlie form proscribed by' law or custom for 
transferring property from one* person lo another. 
In the earliest st.age’of society’, before written titles 
and contracts were in use, [irbpcrty was Irtinsfcrrcd 
by’ syiubolic.al acts, perfonned in* the pre.-cneo of 
witnesses, 'riiiis. in Ruth, iv. 7, a pcison surron- 
doring ills rights binds himself by plucking olT Ids 
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shoe and giving it to his neighhoxir ; ‘ and this was 
a testimony in Israel.’ Among the ancient Goths 
and Swedes, the conveyance of land was made in 
the presence of witnesses, who e.vtended the cloak 
of the buyer, while the seller threw into it a clod 
of land. Similar to these symbolic forms are the 
old English and Scottish modes of conveyance by 
solemn delivery of seisin, sasine, or possession. 
Goods have always been transferred with less 
ceremony than land ; but the customs of ancient 
markets provided in certain cases for deliverj^ in 
presence of witnesses, that frauds and disputes 
mi"ht be avoided. 

Written forms of conveyance are almost as old 
as the art of writing. .An early example is given 
in Jer. xxxii. 9-12, where the prophet describes his 
purchase of the field of Hanameel, and the book or 
written evidence of the purchase subscribed by the 
parties and their witnesses. The Romans carried 
the art of conveyancing to high perfection. They 
had public registers in which formal documents 
might be recorded ; and the same legal forms were 
■used by notaries and lawyers throughout the em- 
pire, The Roman law favoured freedom of aliena- 
tion, and applied the same principles to movable 
and immovable property. When the barbarians 
broke into the empire, they brought their primitive 
customs ivith them ; and Sir H. Maine has shown 
that barbarian custom and Roman law combined 
to form the feudal system. The great aim of 
feudalism was fixity of tenure; but the church- 
men, who were also the lawyers and conveyancers 
of the period, were led by their own interest, and 
also by their superior education, to favour free 
alienation, both iiiter vivos and by will. 

In England and in Scotland feudal ideas so far 
prevailed, that for some centuries the owner of land 
was hampered in dealing with it by the incidents of 
his tenure. He was liable for military or other 
service, and his laud was subject to many inci- 
dental claims of a ve.xatious nature (see Copy- 
hold, Escheat, Feudalish, Fine, Freehold). 
The church lawyers were driven to devise a whole 
system of conveyancing, the object of which was 
to enable corporations and private persons to evade 
the strict rules of the common law. Political 
insecurity led to the invention of other forms of 
secret conveyance. In England by the end of the 
17th century the art of conveyancing had become a 
complicated mysterj', and all dealings with land, 
in the way of commerce or of family settlement, 
were attended with expense and difficulty. Modern 
conveyancing has been rendered more simple and 
reasonable, and, on the whole, less expensive, by a 
series of reforms extending from the acts prepared 
on the advice of the Real Propertj'^ Commissioners 
in lS32-,93 to the Conveyancing Act, 1881, and the 
Settled Land Act, 1882. 

In Britain it is not necessary to employ a 
professional person to prepare a conveyance ; but 
the risk run by those wno tnrst to a deed or will 
draum by an unskilled person is considerable. Con- 
veyancing is part of the ordinary work of solicitors, 
and in Scotland of writers to the Signet, In 
England many members of the bar devote, them- 
selves entirely to conveyancing ; and there is also 
a special class of practitionere Imown as convey- 
ancers who are membei'S of the Inns of Court, but 
not called to the bar. Like solicitors, co.nve}-ancers 
are required to take out an annual certific.ate. In 
some of the large cities in the United States, 
companies have been formed to undertake convey- 
ancing, and to guarantee titles to real estate. In 
learning and practising his art, the conveyancer is 
much assisted by collections of precedents, which 
contain the styles and forms which have been 
found most safe and useful. By turning over any 
of the books of precedents now in use, even the 


ordinary reader may obtain some notion of the 
variety and the importance of modern convev'- 
ancei's’ work. In the United States the laws of 
conveyancing are not uniform ; but in general the 
essentials of a conveyance of land are that it shall 
be in writing, signed and sealed by the grantors, 
acknowledged before the officer ajipointed by law, 
and delivered and recorded in the office appointed. 
In most states conveyancing is done by members of 
the bar, but elsewhere by skilled conveyancers who 
are not otherwise lawyers. See Deed. 

Convict. See Prison, Criminal Law. 

Convocations (from Lat. convocarc, ‘to call 
together ’ ) were originall}' provincial synods of the 
clergj^ or the ancient ecclesiastical councils of the 
archbishop, but became incorporated into the Eng- 
lish constitution of church and state, and en- 
dued until certain parliamentarj' privileges. Some 
writers distinguish between councils and convoca- 
tiqns — the former as being for spfritual purposes, 
and summoned without authority from the crown ; 
the latter as being for civil purposes, and by com- 
mand of tlie croum. This distinction, however, has 
no foundation in fact, the truth being that the 
same assemblies discharged ecclcsiastic.al functions, 
such as the enactment of canons, and civil func- 
tions, as the voting of subsidies to the crown, since 
the clerg}' were not subject to taxation save that 
levied by themselves in their prorincial sjTiods. The 
circumstances attending the famous assembly at 
Northampton in 1282, m the reign of Edward I., 
helped to settle the form which convocations have 
since assumed. In England the provinces of Can- 
terbury and York have each tlieir convocation. 
Previous to the Reformation these were sometimes 
convened into a National Synod ; but since then, 
matters have usually been concluded in the con- 
vocation of Canterbuiy, and transmitted to York 
for concurrence. 

A convocation consists of three elements — ( 1 ) tlic 
archbishop; (2) the suffragan bishops of the pro- 
vince ; (3) the clergy of the second order. Tlioy 
originally met in one assembly, but since the begin- 
ning of the 14th centiirj' the clergv' in the province 
of Canterburj' have retired into a distinct clianiber, 
presided over by a prolocutor, udth officei'S and 
joui-nals of tbeir own. These two bodies are called 
the Upper and Lower Houses. In the Convocation 
of York the same distinction exists, but on the 
occasions of their meeting, the business has been 
generally conducted in one assembly. The arch- 
bishop has the sole power of summoning, presiding, 
and proroguing ; he has also a veto upon all 
measures. He cannot, however, summon without 
authority from the crown. The Upper House is 
the proper locus synodi, where the bishops have a 
right to sit and vote, and before the Reformation 
the mitred abbots had place there also. The Lower 
House consists of the lesser dignitarie.s, as deans 
and archdeacons, and the proctors sent by c.apitular 
bodies and by the parochial clergj’. In Canterbury 
the beneficed clergj’ onlj’ elect, and thej’ send one 
proctor for each diocese ; in York all the clergj’ 
elect, and send one proctor for each archdeaconrj’. 
The Lower House deliberates on niattore proposed 
by the arclibishop ; it may present petitions to. the 
Upper House and state gncvances, be. with it in 
judicature on persons convened, and dissent from 
and so hinder the parsing of any sj’nodical act. 
Till 1534 the provincial synods or convocation.s 
could enact canons at pleasure, but in that year 
was enacted the statute 25 Henrj’ VIIL, chap.. 19, 
making a license from the croivn necessary before 
any new canons could be framed or published. 

The passing of subsidies in convocation ce.ascd in 
16G3, and the records were de-stroved in the fire of 
London in the following year. Jleetings of convo- 
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cation fell into abeyance in 1717, bein" indefinitely 
prorogued as a punishment for the synodical 
condemnation of a book by Bishop Hoadly, ■\vho 
was high in favour wth the government. _ They 
have been revived (in 1852 for the province of 
Canterburj', in 1856 for York) wth considerable 
advantage’ to the church, but their action has been 
and is greatly restricted. In Ireland the convoca- 
tions of the four provinces assembled at Dublin, all 
together, and ivere on the model of those in Eng- 
land. From the Union downwards, the Irish con- 
vocations never assembled. Since the disestiiblish- 
ment the legislative assembly of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is called the General Synod. 
An act of parliament was passed in 1663 for regu- 
lating the meetings of convocation in Scotland ; but 
shortly after the Kevolution of 1688, the Episcopal 
Cliurcii ceased to be the national establiSiment ; 
and ever since the meetings of the Presbyterian 
Church, embracing clergj’ and laity, have been 
called General Assemblies. See Assejiblv, Synod. 

Tlie position of the Church of England as respects 
its convocations is exceedinglj' anomalous, but is 
incidental to certain circumstances in the constitu- 
tion and polity of the countr}-. As practically 
interwoven with tlie state, tlie church jjossesses 
little independent action ; its articles, liturgy, 
organisation as to benefices, &c., arc all affected 
by civil statutes ; while its discipline falls within 
the scope of the ecclesiastical courts, a class of 
tribunals apart from tbe ministering clergj'. The 
church, therefore, in its capacity as an institution 
to teacli certain doctrines of religion, is left little 
to do in the way of jurisdiction. It is further 
urged, as a i-eason for restricting tlie power of con- 
vocation, that being purelj' sacerdotal, it might be 
apt to nin into excesses, and put forth claims 
adverse to the prevailing tone of sentiment on 
religious matters ; that, in short, ns things stand, it 
is safer for the public to be under the authoritj’ of 
parliament than to be subject to the ordinances of 
a bodj’ of ecclesiastics. At the same time it is 
genurallj' allowed that some kind of reform is 
desirable, though how this should be eftected in a 
manner satisfactory to all j)arties it would be 

difficult to saj'. 
The convoca- 
tions of Can- 
terbury and 
York assemble 
annuallj' at the 
ojiening of par- 
liament, each 
keeping up its 
ouTi distinctive 
customs. See 
Trevor’s Convo- 
cations of the 
Two Provinces; 
Cardwell’s Si/n- 
odalitt, and 
Documentary 
Annals; Lath- 
bury’s ITistory 
of the Convoca- 
tion of the 
Chnrch of Eng- 
land. 

Coiivorvn- 

« , , . Ins (Lat. con- 

vonvolvulus ( c/a?iwfg?m wpium). rofi'iVc, ‘to twine 

, , together’), a 

genus of plants, the tj'po of the order Convol- 
vtilacc.v. rhis order contains about SOO known 
species, herbaceous and shnibbj' ; gcnemllv witli 
a twining stem and milkj- juice, chicllj'* tropi- 
cai. _ 51anv are cultivated as ornamental idants, 
particularlj- si>ccie.s of Convolvulus and IiKunoia. 



The acrid milky juice is often strongly pur^a- 
tive; and jalap and scanimony are prddiicts'’of 
this order. Some species, however, have largo 
farinaceous roots, capable of being used as food, of 
which the Batatas or Sweet Potato (q.v.) is the 
most important. A few are natives of Britain, .and 
are known bj' the name of Bindu'ced. A common 
name in the United States is blorning Gloiy. C. 
arvensis is a troublesome weed in some sandy soils 
in England, and Calystcgia sepinm in riclier soils. 
The wood of C. scoparins, a shmbbj’ species, native 
of the Canary Isles, called ‘Eosewood,’ or Lignum 
Ehodii bj' apothecaries, has so strong a smell of 
roses that the essential oil it yields on distillation is 
cmploj'ed to adulterate the attar of roses. 

Convoy (Fr. convoi) is the name given to one 
or more ships of war appointed to protect a fleet of 
merchant- vessels against the attacKs of an enemy 
or of pirates. ■ If a merchant-ship parts compan’y 
with the convoj', or neglects to obey the convoy's 
instructions or ’signals, all claims of insur.ance are 
forfeited. The name is sometimes applied to the 
merchant-vessels so escorted. In the mUitarj' ser- 
vice a convoy is a train of wagons or canal boats 
laden u-ith provisions, treasure, or warlike stores, 
and escorted bj’ a detachment of ti-oops. 

Convulsion, in Medicine, is sometimes used 
of anj' involuntaiy contraction of the volinitaiy 
muscles of the bodj' ; but especiallj' of seizures iii 
which the bodj' is thrown into violent spasmodic 
contractions, the sensibilitj' and voluntarj' motion 
being for a time suspended. In adults convulsions 
almost always indicate the presence of grave 
disease, either of the brain (particularly Epilejisv, 
q.v.) or of the kidnej’s. In children, especially 
before the age of three j'cai’s, they are of much more 
common occuiTence, and, though serious in them- 
selves, niaj' be due to temjioraiy and comparatively 
trifling causes. The following description applies 
chiefij' to the convulsions of children. A fit of 
convulsions may last from a few minutes to some 
houi-s, and maj' readily prove f.atal, if not relieved 
within a short period. The first sj'mptom ob- 
served is often a twitching of particiilar mnscles 
or groups of muscles, and a change in tlie habitual 
expres.sion or colour of the face, with distension of 
the features, and turning of the globes of tlie eyes 
suddenly upwards. The fingers are sometimes 
clenched in the palm, and the feet tiinicd inwards ; 
sometimes, however, conrulsions occur absolutely 
without w.amings of this kind, and even in tlie 
midst of perfect app.arent health. Their caiisp is 
usiiallj' to be found in some source of irritation, 
especially in the digestive organs ; as, for instance, 
disordered dentition, worms in the intestine, in- 
digestible or unsuitable food, iSrc. Most epidemic 
fevers are also .apt to be attended, in chilaren, by 
convulsions in their earlj' stages, and if severe, 
liarticiilarly in the case o’f whooping-coiigli, during 
their progre.ss ns well ; and diseases of the brain 
and its membranes at cveiy stage. Convulsions 
are gre.atlj' promoted bj' bad ventilation and in- 
judicious feeding, with deficient exercise ; and a 
great p.art of tlie cure consists in discovering and 
remomig the causes of the disease. 

AVhen a child is suddenly sei'zcd witli a tend- 
ency to spasm, such ns twitebingof the features, or 
con tiact ions of the fingers and toe.s, it should be 
placed at once in a vorj' free current of air, with its 
feet towards the fire ; the extremities slioiild be 
kept warm, and a cold lotion m.aj' be npjdjcd to 
the head, e.spcciallj' if tlicre is much flushing of 
the face ; a little castor-oil inaj- be given unless the 
bowels are loose ; and if there is llatulencc, the 
bdlj' maj' be nibbed with nwarm hand, or with some 
simple stimulating liniment, such as camiihorated 
oil. If an actual convulsion occur, the feet, or if 
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possible the wliole body, should at once be put in 
hot water to which a little mustard has been added, 
and cloths wrang out of cold water frequently 
applied to the head. If there is- any suspicion 
that worms or undigested food may bo the cause, 
a purgative Clyster (q.v.) should be given; and 
aperient medicine by the mouth as well, if the 
child bo able to swallow. Nothing more should 
be attempted without medical advice. The further 
treatment generally consists in the administration 
of nerve sedatives, especially bromide of sodium 
or potassium and chloral, and in obstinate cases 
chlorofoi-m, u'ith careful attention of course to any 
cause of irritation that may he present. 

Convulsions are rare amongst horses and cattle. 
In j'onng dogs, liowever, tliej' frequently occur 
from intestinal worms, disordered digestion, or in 
connection with distemper or other debilitating 
diseases : tliey usually disappear wlien their special 
causes ai-e removed. 

Convulsioiiaries, the name given to a fanati- 
cal sect of Jansenists who sprang up in Fiance 
about 1730. Their meeting-place was the church- 
yard of St Medard, in a sumirb of Paris, where 
was the tomb of a certain Francis of Pari.s, ivho 
died in 1727, and was reckoned vei-j' holy by the 
Jansenists on account of his extravagant asceti- 
cism. At tliis tomb a multitude of people poured 
forth fanatical pmyers, preachments, and prophesy- 
ings. Miracles are also alleged to have been per- 
formed, for proof of which we are referred to a 
work written by M. Montgeron, a French senator, 
and entitled La V6nt6 dcs Miracles oplr(s par 
V Intercession de Francois de Paris (Paris, 17.37). 
After 1731 the fanaticism of the convulsionaries 
increased to utter madness. ‘They tlirew them- 
selves into the most violent contortions of body, 
rolled about on the ground, imitated birds, beasts, 
and fishes, and at last, when they had completely 
spent themselves, went off in a swoon.’ In 1733 
tiie king issued an order for the imprisonment of 
tliese fanatics, but it was found inqiossible to put 
a complete stop to the mischief. They took to 
predicting the downfall of the throne and the 
churcli, whioli propliecy the Frencli Bevolution 
appeared to fulfil. They were not much heard of 
in Paris after the middle of the I8th century, but 
have occurred in country-places at various times 
within the present century. They brought J.an- 
senism into so much disrepute, tliat Voltaire de- 
clared the tomb of Fr.ancis to be the grave of 
Jansenism. See Mathieu, Ilistoirc dcs Miracxd(s cl 
dcs Convidsionnaircs { 1S64). 

Coilivay, a river in North Wales, famous for 
the bold romantic scenery along its higher, as well 
as for tlie richly beautiful sccnerj- along its lower 
courae. It rises in a small mountain-lake round 
which meet the three countie.s of hlerioncth, Den- 
bigh, and Carnarvon ; and it nins 30 miles north- 
ward past Llanrwst and Conway to Be.anmaris 
Bay. In its last ten ihiles, a smoothly-flowing if 
Minding stream, it is navigable for vessels of JOO 
tons. At Conw.ay it is half a mile broad at spring- 
tides, which rise here from 21 to 24 feet, rcarl- 
mussels are found at it.s iiiouth. 

Comvay. or AnKltCOXWAy, an .ancient .and 
picturesque little seapoi-t town of North Wales, in 
Carnarvonshire, situate<l on the left bank of_ the 
river Con-way .at its estuary, 45J miles NW. of 
Chester by rail. The river is crossed by a fine 
tubular bridge constnicted by Stopben.son in 1848, 
as well as by a suspension bridge huilt by Telford 
in 1S2G {.sec Bridge). The town is triangular in 
form, ami is surrounded by a high M all 12 feet thick 
•and 1 mile in cireumforence, pierced by four Moorish- 
looking giites, and croM-ned by tM-enty-one round 
towers. In its south-c.astern comer are the ni.agni- 
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ficent remains of CoiiM'ay Castle, rising proudly 
from a rock above the river. It M-ns first built by 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, .and rebuilt in 1284 
by EdM'ard I., to check the Welsh. Its M’alls are 12 
to 15 feet thick, -with eight vast toM-ers, four of 
M'hich .are each surmounted by a slender turret. 
The PlAs M.aMT(‘ great mansion’) is a noble timber 
house erected in 1585, its exterior .and interior pro- 
fusely covered M’ith ornament. A Cistercian .abbey 
M-as founded here by LlyM-olyn ah JorM-erth, prince 
of North Wales, in M-bich Llyu-elyn the Great was 
buried. The Castle Hotel noM- occupies its site. 
Pop. (ISSl) 3179. Conway (a chartered borough 
since 1876) is one of the six Carnarvon boioughs. 
It is still visited by vast numbers of tourists. Put 
as a pl.ace of resort it h.as been left far behind by 
Llandudno, 4 miles to the north. 

Conway, Hugh, the pseudonym of Frederick 
John Fargus, M'ho M-as born in 1847, the son of ,a 
Bristol auctioneei-. He adopted that pseudonym 
from the school frigate Conwntj, stationed on the 
Mersej', M’hich he entered M’hen he M’.as thirteen 
for the purpose of training for a seafaring life. 
His father set his face ag.ainst this, so young 
Ifargns entered the auctioneer business, employinfc 
his leisure in M-riting clever ncM’spaper verse and 
occasional tales. Some songs of Ins M-ere accepted 
and puldisbed in 1878, a volume of veree in 1879; 
but It M’as the issue and r.apid s.ale of his melo- 
dramatic story. Called Back, .os vol. i. of ArroM’- 
sniith’s Bristol Libr.aiy (1884), M-hicli made him 
famous. Up till April 1888, 348,000 copies of 
this book had been sold. Fargus sold his share 
■in the auctioneer’s business in Bristol, and went 
to London, where he adopted the profession of 
authorsliip. His Dark Dat/s followed, and just as 
in A Faxnihj Affair, and otlier works M-hich ho noM’ 

f n-oduced in r.apid succession, he had begun to sIiom’ 
ligher capabilities as a novelist, he died of malarial 
fever at Monte C.arlo, 15th Jl.ay 1885. 

Conw’ay, Moxcure Dakiel, American author, 
born in Virginia in 1832, entered the Methodist 
ministry in 1850, but, after a course at the Cam- 
bridge divinity school, settled as a Unitarian 
pre.aelier in Washington in 1854, and in Cincinnati 
in 1857. He w.os a strong opponent of slavery, and 
in 1863 came to England to lecture on the M’.a'r. In 
London he obtained .a cliarge, .and rem.ained tliere 
till 1884, M-hen lie returned to the United States. 
He contributed largely to the daily press and to 
inag.a7.incs, .and h.as published, among other M-orks, 
The Itcjcctcd Stone (i9iG\), The Golden //oMr(1862), 
Jiepuhiican Superstitions (1872), Idols and Ideals 
(1877), Demonology and Devil-lore (1879), Thomas 
Carlffc (1881) and Fine atid Palm (1887). 

Cony, or CoXEV, an old English name for the 
rabbit \Lcpus ennicuhis). In the authorised ver- 
sion of the Bible, .as also in the revised version, 
the M’ord occurs as a taanslation of the Hebreu’ 
Shaphan, M'hich in all probability refers to the 
common Hyrax syriacus, also c.allcd Daman. See 
Hvrax. 

Conylicarc, Wieeiam Johx, joint-author with 
Dean Hom-soii of a M’idely knoM-n Life and Epistles 
of St Paul (1851), w.os born 1st August 1815, son 
of William Daniel Gonvbe.are (1787-1857), the 
eminent geologist, M’ho in 1844 became dean of 
Ll.andaff. He M’.as educated at Westminster .and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of M’hich he became .a 
felloM’. In 1^2 ho M-as' appointed principal of the 
noM’ly-foundcd Liverpool Collegiate Institution, 
M’hich ill-health compelled him to exchange for the 
vic.ar.age of Axminstcr. He died at AA'eybridge in 
1857. Essays, Ecrlcsiaslical and Social (1856), and 
a novel, M’ere his only other M’orks. 

Coiiy'za. .an unimportant genus of Comnosit.o! 
(sub-oriler Coiymbifene ). C. squarrgsa is knoMu 
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as FleaLane atul Ploughman's Spikenard, and has 
a strong peculiar smell, traditionally said to drive 
away fleas and gnats. 

Coocll Bcliar. See Beiiab. 

Cook, Dutton, dramatic critic and author, the 
son of a solicitor, was honi in London, 30th Janu- 
ary 1829, spent four years in his father’s ofiice, then 
entered a railway ofiice, which he left to follow the 
full bent of his literarj' and artistic tastes. He 
studied painting and engraving, vvrote a successful 
melodrama, acted as dramatic critic for the Pall 
Mall Gazette, 1867-75, and then for the World 
till his death, 11th September 1883. He wrote 
for various newspapera and magazines, including 
Temple Bar and Chambers's Journal, and his eight 
novels, and otheis, were always interesting and 
well written, but sometimes failed in catching the 
average novel-reader. He uTote the dramatic and 
theatrical lives for the first two volumes of the 
Dictionarij of National Biography, was also author 
of A Book of the Play (1876), Hours with the 
Players (1881 ), and On the Stage (1883). 

Cook, Ei.iza, a favourite minor English poetess, 
daughter of a London tradesman, was bom .at 
Southwark in 1818. She contributed poetical 
pieces to various magazines from an early age, and 
issued her Mclaia and Other Poems in 1838, which, 
along with the issue of volumes in 1804 and 1863, 
established her reputation as a 'meritorious veme 
writer of sound morality, and clear, sensible, .and 
simple treatment. She conducted Eliza Cook's 
Journal (1849-54) till ill-health obliged her to 
relin(iuish it ; in 1804 a pension of £100 ,a year 
was conferred upon her by government. She has 
also written Jottings from' My Journal (1800), and 
Laconics (1805). 

Cook, J.VMits, one of England’s greatest navi- 
gatore and maritime explorcr.s, u'as horn at JIarton, 
in Cleveland, Yorkshire, where his father was an 
agricultural labourer, on October 28 (.according to 
another authority, November), 1728. After a 
meagre education. Cook was apprenticed at the 
ago of thirteen to a haberdasher at Staithes, 10 
miles north of Whitby. After a short experience of 
this life, he w.as hound apprentice to Whitby ship- 
owners, .and spent several years in the coasting 
anil Baltic trade. In 1755 he entered the royal 
navy .as an .able seaman, and in four yeai-s rose to 
tlio rank of m.astcr. For .aliout ten years after this 
he was mostly engaged in survejung about the 
St Lawrence .and tlie .shores of Newfoundland, and 
the results .as embodied in his s.ailiug director^' 
(1700-78), are of_ v.alue even at the present day. 
During this period he devoted hiurself to the 
study of matliematic.s, and otherwise qualified 
lihusolf for the highast rank in the navy. In 
1708 ho was raised to the rank of lieutenant, .and 
placed in command of the Endeavour, .a)ipointed to 
convey the expedition for the ob.scrvation of the 
transit of Venus in tlie P.acific. The Eudaivour 
sailed on August 25, and arrived at Tiihiti in the 
following April, tlie transit being successfully 
observed on June 3. On the return. New Zc.al.anil 
w.as for the first time circumnavigated, and its 
coasts charted ; the e.ast coast of Australia 
ivas sun'cyed and taken posse.ssion of in the 
name of Grc.at Brit.ain. The .strait which .sep.aratcs 
Australia from New Guinea was sailed through, 
and the distinction of those two islands astab- 
lislicd beyond doubt. Continuing his voy.age bv 
.lava, Batavia, and the Capo of Good Hope, Cook 
anchored in the I)owns on June 12, 1771. One 
inijiort.ant result of the voyage w.as to di.sprovc tlie 
existeiico of the 'great southcni Continent,’ whii-h 
had been .sup|)osed to extend from the Antarctic n.s 
far north as 40' R. Cook w.as promoted to the 
rank of commander, and given the command of a 


second 'voyage of discovery in the Besolufion and 
Adecnlurc, which s.ailed from Plymouth, July 13, 
1772. This expedition was out for throe yc.ars. 
The gi'eat object w.as to discover how far tlic'l.ands 
of the Antarctic stretched northwards. For this 
purpose Cook s.ailed round the edge of the ice, and 
penetrated as far south as possible, his farthest 
south point being 71° 10', in long. 110° 54' W. 
During the interv.als between the Ant.arctic voy- 
ages, Cook eruised in the Southern Pacific, •visiting 
Tahiti, exploring the New Hebrides, discovering 
New (Caledonia, and many of the island groups in 
the Pacific. Plymouth was reached on July 29, 
1775. One important feature of the second voyage 
was that, owing to the precautions taken by Cook, 
there was only one de.ath among his crews during 
.all the tliree ye.ars — a marked contrast to the fear- 
ful loisses sust.ained during other voyages of this 
period. 

Cook, who had been promoted to captain, and 
receh'ei! an appointment in Greenwich Hospital, 
h.ad sc.arcelj' oeen home for a ye.ar before he 
was appointed to the command of another ex- 
pedition, the m.ain object of which was to dis- 
cover .a pas.sagc round the north coast of America 
from tlie Pacific. Cook s.ailed from Pljuiioutli jn 
the itesolution, July 12, 1776, followed by C.aptain 
Clarke in the Discover!/. Leavin" the Cfijie on 
November 30, the expedition visited Tasmania and 
New Zeal.and, .and spent the year 1777 cniising 
among the P.acifie Islands. In the bcginniii" of 
1778 the Sandwich Islands were discovered, iriicn 
Cook m.ade for the west coast, of North America. 
'This he followed .and surveyed from 45° N. as far n.s 
Icy Cape on the inside of ilchring Strait, whore lie 
was compelled to turn b.ack, reaching Karakakoa 
Bay in Ilaw.aii, S.andwich Islands, January 17, 
1779. At first the expedition w.as treated in the 
most friendly w.aj' by the natives. For some 
re.ason tlicir attitude cli.anged, and on Febniaiy 
14, when Cook landed with a party to_ recover a 
stolen boat, the natives set upon them with sudden 
furj% Cook being clubbed and stabbed to death at 
the edge of the water. Part of the body was 
recovered and buried, and in 1874 a monument was 
erected near the spot where he fell. Many varied 
accounts have been given of Cook’s death, and 
many reasons adduced for the changed attitude of 
the Hawaiians ; but the probability is that lie 
simply fell a victim to a sudden outbreak of 
sav.ag'e fury. Cook did more than any other navi- 
g.ator to add to our knowledge of the P.acific ami 
the Southern Oce.an ; his observ.ations have stood 
the test of modern investig.ations ; in ch.aracter he 
was honest and just, both to his own men and to 
the natives with whom he came into contact, and 
who almost inv.ariably became greatly attached to 
him. A pension of £200 w.as granted to his widow 
(whom ho niaiTied in 1702), .and £25 to e.ach of his 
three children. Tlicro are several editions of Cook .s 
voyages. An account of the first voyage originnll|y 
appeared as vpls. ii. and iii. of llawkcsworth s 
1 oyages (1773); the narrative of the second w.as 
■written bv Coolc himself, 2 vols. with 1 vol. of plafc-s 
(1777); tliat of the third .appeared in 3 voD. and 
an atlas (1784), partly by Conk and p.artly bv 
Captain James King. Sec Kipjiis’s Life _ and 
Voyages of Captain James Cook ( 1788, rcpnut'al 
1883), and Profes.sor .1. K. Laughlon’.s article in _llic 
Dictionary of Nalional Biography xii. I8S7). 

CooTf, JOSEITI, lecturer and -author, liorn at 
Ticonderoga, New York, in 1838, graduated at 
Harvard and .Vndover, and after three yc.am 
pre.aching went to Europe in 1871, where be 
studied in Germany, and made .a tour of the Medi- 
ternine.au conntrie.a In 1873 ho commenced a 
series of ‘Mond.ay Lectures’ in Boston, which, 
ondc.avouring to liarmoni-e .science and religion, 
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il discussing social and political questions, 
came veiy popular; and in I8S0 he began 
extended lecturing tour around the rvorld. 
isides his lectures, he has published a number of 
nks on such subjects as Biology (1877), Heredity 
378), Marriage (1878), Labor (1879), Socialism 
380), &c. 

Cook,. Thomas, railway excursion and tourist 
meer, was born at hlelbourne, Derbyshire, 
jremher 22, ISOS. His educational advantages 
ire few, and his early days were spent in gar- 
ning pursuits, and then in wood-turning and 
binet work. In his twentieth year he became a 
lage missionaiy, and whilst tlius occupied his 
mpathies were actively enlisted in the cause of 
mperance and free trade. But from 1841 his 
lie and toil were engaged chiefl 5 ' in the initiation 
d promotion of railway excumions. His first 
p was from Leicester to Loughborough in 1841, 
i aim being the furtherance of the temperance 
use. The Midland Railway was for some years 
e centre of his operations, and the town of 
licester his home. In spite of the great difii- 
Ities that had to be encountered, the business 
ew until not only in Great Britain, but tlirough- 
t the world, agencies have been established, and 
e tourist tickets of Thomas Cook & Son are 
and everywhere. In connection with the late 
irs in Egypt and the Soudan, the Englislt and 
'yptian governments were largely aided by their 
terprise ; and the linn undertake on behalf of 
e Indian government the conveyance of Moham- 
edan pilgrims from India to Mecca. 

Cooke, Geoege Feederick, actor, born in 
'estniinster in 1756, made his first public appear- 
ice at Brentford in 1776, and in the period be- 
•een 1784 and 1800 became very popular in the 
iiglish provinces and in Ireland, attaining a front 
nk in liis profession, in spite of drinking habits 
at increased with his years. From 1801 to 1810 
! played at Covent Garden both in comedy and in 
agedy, and rivalled Kemble in the public favour ; 
tliough here, also, from 1803, when he was hissed 
f the stage for drunkenness, his intemperance was 
notorious thing, and a matter for jesting apology, 
is best characters were Richard, Shy lock, lago. Sir 
iles Overreach, and Sir Pertinax ilacSycojihant. 
i 1810 he visited America, and appeared before 
ithusiastio audiences in the chief northern cities, 
here admiration for the actor secured indulgence 
id pity for the extravagances of the drunkard, 
e died in New York city, 26th September 1811 ; 
monument marks his grave, erected in 1821 by 
draund Kean, who rcg.arded Cooke as the greatest 
: actors. See his Life by William Dunlap (Lond. 
313). 

Cooke, Sir William Fothergill, electrician, 
orn at Ealing in 1806, served in the Indian army 
om 1826 to 1831, and after studying medicine at 
aris and Heidelberg, abandoned this for tele- 
raphy, and in 1837 entered into partnerehip with 
rofessor Wheatstone. After experiments on v.ari- 
,is railway lines, they patented the single needle 
pparatus in 1845. In 1846 Cooke formed a com- 
any, whicli paid £120,000 for the partnem’ earlier 
atents. In 1867 Cooke and Wheatstone received 
le Albert gold medal ; ‘Wheatstone wa.s knighted 
I 1868, and Cooke in 1869. He died 25th June 
379. 

Cookery. The art of cookery, like other arts 
nd liandicrafts, is one which cannot be taught in 
n encyclopa-dia article, but the general principles 
•Inch underlie the operations of cookerj' may be 
rielly expounded. This part of the subject — 
lie chemistry and idiysics of cookery — has been 
inch neglected until very lately. 

The chief agent in cookerj- is heat, and therefore 


a large part of our subject is the consideration 
of the chemical and physical changes which occur 
in food materials when subjected to the agency of 
heat. We may apply this agent either by bringing 
the food into direct contact with the source of heat, 
or by e.xposing it to radiations from the source of 
heat. Roasting, toasting, grilling, and to a partial 
extent, baking, are examples of the latter ; while 
stewing, frj'ing, dnd the so-called ‘ boiling ’ of food 
— ^i.e. vnmension in hot water — are e.xamples of 
heating by contact. The term ‘boiling’ is com- 
monly misapplied in a manner that leads to con- 
fusion of ideas. Thus we speak of boiling a leg of 
mutton, boiling fisb, boiling potatoes, tVc. (][uite 
improperlj'. The food in question is not boiled, 
should not be boiled; it is merely immersed in 
water, which is conveniently used as a heating 
agent. As will presently be shown, even the 
wa.ter itself should not in most cases boil. Frying, 
properly conducted, is another example. Here a 
batli of fat is used to convey the heat. 

What are the changes efi'ected on the food by the 
action of cookery ? is the fundamental question to 
be answered in treating cookery as a branch of 
applied science. IVhat is the difference between 
a raw and a cooked potato ? \Vhat is the difference 
between a raw and a cooked leg of mutton ? and 
other such questions throughout. We all know 
the difference in fiavonr, but the chemical and 
mechanical changes are but little understood. To 
answer these questions we must first know some- 
thing of the composition of the uncooked viands. 

For this- pui-pose the old-fashioned division of 
the elements of organic substances into proximate 
and ultimate is vei-y convenient. The ultimate 
elements — carbon, oxj’gen, nitrogen, hydrogen, &c. 
— are not cookable, and in their uncombined state 
do not concern our subject ; but the proximate 
elements, or more properly proximate constituents, 
such as albumen, gelatin, starch, cellulose, etc., are 
altered, and the whole subject will be best under- 
stood by considering separately the alterations 
■which occur to these in the couree of cookeiy. 

•Taking first the con.stitiients of vegetable food, 
the largest of these is the material of the cell walls 
of the vegetable, cclhilosc, or woodj"- fibre. The 
next in quantitj', as existing in ordinai-j’ articles of 
food, is starch, or fccula, or farina. Both of the.se 
are carbohydrates — i.e. compounds of carbon ivith 
water, or the elements of water, and they contain 
these elements in the same proportions, but their 
structure and digestibility are vei-j^ different. 
Starch in its r-aw state consists of small granules 
(see Starch) which, placed in cold water, sink 
to the bottom without anj’ degiee of .solution or 
other change bj' union with tlie water. In this 
condition they are practicallj' indigestible in the 
human stomach, but when cooked, starch is the 
most easily digestible of all human food. 

The changes that take place in the cookeiy of 
starch are comsiderable. If pure starch (arrow- 
root is such) be placed in water raised to 
the temperature of 140° F., the gianules swell 
considerablj'-, and the mixture becomes pastj' or 
mscous. A little stirring breaks up the distended 
gi-anules, and we obtain .a glaiiy paste such as 
used ly the laiindre.ss, and seen in cooked arrow- 
root. If the heat be now raised from 140’ to 
the boiling-point, and the boiling continued, the 
gelid mass l>ccome.s thicker and thicker; and if 
there arc more than 50 parts of water to 1 of 
starch, a separation takes place, the starch settling 
down with its 50 parts of water, and the excess of 
clear water standing above. 'We have here a case 
of hj'dration or combination with water as the 
result of cookerj’, and the probable cause of tlie 
improved dige.stibilitj’. Dry starch maj’ be raised 
to 300’ without b'ecoming thus semi-soluble. 
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Tlie hvdi-ate once forniwl may be dried by eva- 
poration, and still retains some Avater -and the 
same dcfriee of solubility. Jlany farinaceous pre- 
paration's, such as corn-flour, I'tc., consist chiefly of 
starch in this condition. This, hovcver, i.s not the 
limit of starch cookerr-. If it is heated to about 
400', it is converted into dnirin, rvhicli is com- 
pletely soluble in rvater at all temperatures, the 
solution hein" mucilaginous hut not pasty. Dex- 
trin diflei-s from starch in other properties {see 
DnXTitix), hut is composed of the same elements 
in tlie same proportions, CellmOs— i.e. six equiva- 
lents of carbon to five of water, or its elements. 
This change of starch into dextrin is of "reat prac- 
tical importance as an ojieration of cookerj’, inas- 
much as it anticipates the Jirat stage of the digestion 
of starch. 

Tlie saliva, the pancreatic juice, and one of the 
intestinal secretions contain a peculiar principle 
which has received the name of annual diastase, 
from its rescmhlance to the diastase of malt. This 
converts the starch of food into the completely 
soluble dextrin, a change absolutely necessary for 
its assiuiilatiou as nutriment. In some animals 
tlic supply of tlii.s is so small that starch is .almost 
worthless* to them .os food. It passes through the 
body unaltered. Such i-^ the case with the carni- 
vor.a. Human infants, when suddenly deprived of 
their mother’s milk, have not sullicien'tly developed 
tlie power of salivaiy, pancreatic, and intestinal 
secretion of diastase to digest starch, and there- 
fore dcniaml assistance. Such assistance may he 
allordcd liy c.anying the cookerj- of starch to what we 
venture to c.all the second .stage — i-iz. its complete 
or partial conversion into dextrip. Thus, ordmarj- 
Hour or oatmeal, siniplj- heated in boiling water or 
milk, is merely subjected to the lii-st st.age — viz. 
hj-dmtion of the st.arcli ; hut if tlie Hour or oatmeal 
ho well bal:cd, a considcrahlc proportion of its 
starch is converted into dextrin. A knowledge of 
this is of great importance to mothei-s, and also to 
nun-es prep.aring food for dyspeptics, as adults vaij- 
greatly in their pnuei-sof diastatic secretion. 

Tlie* reader will now understand why bread is 
rendered more digC'tihlc by toasting,' and whj- 
mist of bread is more digestible than the cmml"), 
ill spite of greater liardiie.ss. In tlie ordinan- 
baking of bread a variable .amount of the st.arcli 
is converted into dextrin. Well-baked hre.ad is 
more digestible than under-baked. In the cookei-j- 
of oatcakes, bannocks, .scones, and all kinds of 
biscuits, this should ho understood. The avriter 
cnjoy.s the luxury of hot rolls without their in- 
digotihility, hv .siniplj- moistening st.alc cnists of 
bread and reheating them in a kitchen oven. Tliev 
thus hccoiiio softened like new broad, and more 
digestible than before on .account of the dextriiiis.a- 
tion of a larger projiortion of the starch, llaked 
and fried potatoes have a similar advantage. 

The diastase of malt (see Mai.T) may he use<l 
for the doMrinisatioii of farinaceous fooit hv add- 
ing malt Hour or extract of malt to it ; or the 
grain itself may l>c malteil. The temiieraturc at 
which malt diastase acts most vigorously is .alKiiit 
MO'-. .-Vt lower temperatures it acts more slowlj- ; 
at miu’h higher, its curious prnpcHj- is destroj-ed. 
To illustrate its action, make some oatmeal por- 
ridge verj- thick, then adii nlxiiit Aith part of dry 
mall flour at plxmt 140’, and stir. In a few 
minutes the thick jmilding liecomes quite sloppj- 
ouing to the gre.atcr solubility of the dextrin into 
■uhich the starch ha-s thus been converted. 

I he colliilo-c— 1 , 0 . the stalks and the cell walls, 
Mich as tic* llc'hv pait of leaves, ,< 0 . — .arc more or 
b-ss digi-stiblc, .accirding to their looscncss of .struc- 
ture and their intertliiiditj- or succulent character. 
Thiis He may digest j. lettuce iiior<> e.asilv than 
r. raw cabb.'.ge, or the inner le.vtc' of either mure 


readily than the outer le.aves or stalk's. The 
action" of cookerj- on cellulose .appe.ars to consist in 
the loosening of its fibres, and rendering them 
more soluble. It is therefore advant.ageous that the 
w.atcr in avhich green vegetable.s, such as cablsages, 
are cooked should boil yigoronslj-, the agitation of 
the steam bubbles assi.sting in the loosening of the 
fibres. Cellulose, like starch, maj- be converted 
into de.xti-in .and sugar bj- the combined action of 
moderate heat with moi.sttrrc .and an acid. This 
change is aided bj- a little diast.a.se. Sawdust .and 
old r.ags maj- thus* be converted into digestible and 
nutritious food, but not with commercial profit at 
present. An example of such conversion in 
Kature’s l.aboratoiy is aflbrded bj- the ripening of 
a pear. Jl.anj- varieties which arc hard, woody, 
and sour when full grown in autumn, bmm’io 
graduallv softer and sweeter, .and finally delicious 
by simp"le storage. The action of_ ensilage (.sec 
I^xSiLAGi;) of cattle food probablj- include.s sonic 
degree of such convei-sion ot cellulose. 

The nitrogenous constituent of grain, the gluten, 
is not so gieatlj- altered bv cookeiy. _ The writer’s 
investigations of this neglected subject lead liiin 
to the conclusion that the alteration which docs 
occur is that of a partial hydration rendering the 
gluten more soluble, but this hydration is not so 
decided .and definite as in the* case of starch. 
There is one constituent of vegetable food which 
demands no cookci-j-. Tliis is pccten (otherwise 
pectose and pectin )-^i.c. vegetable jellj-. _ It exists 
most almndantlj- in fruits, and is familiar to all 
ill the form of currant jellj-, apple jellj-, &c., nhich 
arc Jiecten plus sugar. The cookery of vcgetaldc 
casein will be discussed with that of the ca«oin of 
milk. 

Of the proximate elements of animal food the 
most almndant is gelatin ; it constitutes about Ijalf 
the weight of the body of most animals. It exists 
in two forms — soluble and insoluble. It.s cookerj- 
coiisists in the hydration of the insoluble form and 
reiulering it_ soluble, as in the stewing of bonc^, 
tcmbins, skin, &c. in a stock-pot until their 
gcl.atin becomes soluble jelly. The muscular fibre 
itself, which with it.s envelopin" membranes form 
lean meat, is subjected to a similar change, but less 
completelj-, in the course of cookerj-. 

The cookerj- of albumen differs materially from 
anj' of the preceding. Albumen exists in_ raw lic.jli 
meat ns one of its juices, being a glairj- Ihimd 
which is distributed between the mnsoiilnr fibres 
and the joints, and around the bones, forming a 
lubricant, and probably conveying material ot 
growth and rencw.al. It is tj-jiicallj- seen in the 
white of eggs. AYhen heated to about I.’!!”, white 
fibres be"in' to .ajipe.ar within it. If the hc.nt is 
continued, and gradiiallj- incre.ascd, they increase, 
until at about 100’ the wbolc mass become.s white 
and nearlv opaque. It is now co.agiilated into a 
tender, delicate, jollj--like substance, c.asily digest- 
ible and highly nutritious. If the heat i-- fiirlher 
rai-cil, it becomes harder and haider, up to 21- • 

If this heat is continued, it shrink.s, and bmimes 
loiigli and liornj-, lo-iiig some of it.s water of com- 
position, and its easj- digostibilitj-. 

Ignorance of these jiarticiilars, and further ignor- 
.aiice of the fact that water has the same tempera- 
ture, wliether ‘simmering’ or Imiling violentlj'. 
c.auses the s|>oiting of vast qiiarititie.s of food ami 
wa-stingof much fuel in this eoiintrv. The c'mking 
tenipemtiiro for all aiiiinal food is from 1 (>*•', t" j 
180\ When maintained for anj- length of time ! 
at the temiiemture of Isiiling or ‘simnieiing j 
Mater, it is sjioiled. To prove tlii-, taken Ix’d-ieaK j 
and cut it in half. I’lace one half in p'ater in a , 
j coninion faiieejian, and Imil or ‘sinimej‘_ it for hmi ! 
i an hour or more. Place the other half in water in j 
■ an open-moulhtsl jar (such as a galliiiot), 
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place the Jar in a saucepan of water so that only 
the outer water shall hoil ; cook it thus, and com- 
pare with the first. At a continued temperature 
of 212“ not only does the albumen become 
toughened, but the gelatin also beconres dehy- 
drated, hai’dened, and indigestible. All stewing 
operations should, therefore, be conducted at 30° 
or 40“ below the boiling-point. IVhen the ex- 
posure to a higher temperature is but for a short 
period, little or no mischief is done. This is the 
case' in frying and grillin" of animal food. These 
operations should ahvaj's be rapidly conducted. 

Besides the above-named constituents of animal 
and vegetable food, there are the saline juices 
necessary for supplying the saline constituents of 
the blood, and upon which the flavour of food largel 5 ' 
depends. These are not altered by cookeiy, but 
are too fre(][uently sacrificed. Potatoes, for example, 
contain a certain proportion of potash salts. The 
writer has examined the water in which potatoes 
have been cooked and that which is condensed 
when they are steamed, and finds that if the 
potatoes are peeled, a large proportion of the salts 
pass into the water. If they are cooked ‘ in their 
jackets,’ much less is lost; but when baked or fried, 
all is retained. The complete retention of the 
juices is one of the reasons whj' roasted and giilled 
meat has more flavour than that which is cooked in 
water. 

The changes which cookery effects on fat appear 
to consist in partial dissociation of its proximate 
elements. It is composed of a fatty acid com- 
bined with glycerine. These are partially separ- 
ated by heat. 

Another constituent of both animal and vegetable 
food is casein. It does not exist in the flesh of 
animals, but is an important component of milk ; 
is the solid basis of the curd which is separated by 
tlie action of rennet or acids (see Casein ). It .also 
exists in peas, beans, and otiier seeds of leguminous 
plants. It is higldy nutritious. There are two 
forms of casein — the soluble and insoluble. It is 
soluble ns it exists in milk, but insoluble after 
precipitation by acids or rennet, as in making 
cheese. An infant that digests the casein of milk 
c.annot digest it after separation as clieese. 

The writer lias succeeded in partially reconvert- 
ing the insoluble to the soluble form by .adding 
bicarbonate of pota.sh in the proportion of Rh to ^d 
of an ounce to 1 lb. of cheese ; the potash dissolved 
in .about a teacupful of water, and the cheese, 
grated or sliced, added to the solution, which is 
boiled until the cheese dissolves, forming a custard- 
like result. This may be added to o.atmeal 
porridge and a multitude of other preparations. 
The theory upon which this method of treating 
cheese was founded is, that the curding of milk is 
due to tlie combin.ation of an acid with the natural 
alkali of the soluble casein, chiefly consisting of 
potash. The artificial addition in the proportion 
named not only renders the cheese more digest- 
ible, but restores the saline constituent of the 
original milk, which in the com-se of cheese- 
making, p.assed into the whey. The import.ance 
of thus rendering cheese more digestible, and sup- 
plying its saline dietetic deficiency, will be under- 
stood by the fact that 20 lb. of cheese contain 
.as much nutriment as a sheep weighing rrror'e tiian 
60 lb. Le.an beef and irrrrttoir contain from 72i to 
73h per ceirt. of water, cheese about 30 per cent, 
arril no bone. Cheese rrray be stored and car-ried 
alirrost as easily as coal. 

A multitude of cookery books exist, too nrany to 
narrre. 'These corrsist titainly of instructions in 
the preparation of particular dishes. The philo- 
sophv of cookery has a very limited litoratuiy. 
In tfie third, si.x'th, and tenth ess.ays of Benj.amin 
Tliompson, Count Brrnrford (1706), T/ic Chemis- 


i’’!/ of Cookery, by W. ISIattierr IVilliams (1885), 
and Cantor Lectures on The Scientific Basis of 
Cookery, by the saute author-, the subject is 
treated as a branch of applied science. Count 
Ruiirford’s essays also include his renrarkable 
achievements in economic feeding of the poor in 
Munich, and his inrprovements of cooking appa- 
ratirs. Of late, much more attention has been 
bestowed on cookery in Great Britain, .and the 
board-schools in the principal towns now make 
provision for instructing their girl pupils in this 
important subject. The processes of roasting, 
stewing, &'c. will be treated under their r-espective 
titles. See also Diet, Digestion, and the articles 
on Bkillat-Savaein and Soyee. 

Cook Islands, otheiavise known .as the Hervey 
Archipelago, lie about midway between the Society 
and Navigator gi-orips, near 20° S. lat. , and 158“ IV. 
long,, and are some volcanic, some coralline. The 
principal members of the cluster are Mangai.a, 
Atioii, and Raratonga. The natives, mainly of the 
brown Polynesian stock, are about 10,000 in all, of 
whom 6000 are in R,aratonga, which is mountainous 
but fertile. Formerly cannibals, they are now all 
Christians, and dress after the Errrope.an fashion. 
The islands were annexed by Britain in 1888. 

Cook, Mount, the highest peak of Australasia, 
is one of the Southern Alps near the centre of the 
r.ange, on the western side of the South Island of 
New Zeal.and, It is 12,349 feet high, is covered 
with perpetual snow (tire snow-line being 3500 feet 
lower than in Switzerland), is difficult of access, 
and was scaled for the first time by the Rev. IV. S. 
Green on 2d JIarch 1882. 

Cookstotvn, a town in County Tyr-one, Ireland, 
53 irriles W. of Belfast by rail, with manrif.aotures 
of linen, and bleach-works. Pop. 3870. 

Cook Strait, discovered by Captain Cook on 
his first voyage, separates the north and south 
islands of the New Zealand group, and varies from 
20 to 80 nriles in width. 

Cooktotvn, on the extreme north of Queens- 
land, 1050 nriles NW. of Brisb.ane, already one of 
the chief ports of the colony, though oiily founded 
in 1873. It is built along about li mile of the 
southern barrk of the Endeavour 'River, and is 
almo.st environed by hills. There are alre.ady 
handsome banks, schools, and public buildings. 
Pop, 5000. Near there are gold-diggings and tin- 
mines, pearl-fisheries, and fisheries of trepang. 
Her-e Cook landed in the Endeavour for repairs in 
1770. 

Cooler. See Beer, Refeigeratoe. 

Coolies (Hind, kidi, ‘labourer’), Indian .and 
Chinese labourers who emigrate to foreign lands, 
whether at tlieir own charge, thus becoming free 
competitor's in the open labour mar ket, or at the 
ex]rense of the foreigner whom they bind them- 
selves by contract to serve for a fixed tei-ni of years. 
This definition does not quite cover the whole use 
of the word. Labourer's who migrate from one part 
of India to another, as for instance from Bengal to 
Assam, are willed coolies. The European .and 
American residents in tire treaty ports of China 
give the same name to the lower class of Chinese 
labourer.s in their service. 

The natives of India having a strong repugnance 
to crossing the ocean, free coolie emigration is 
almost entirely Ciiinese. Although until recent 
years eniigi-ation from Cliina was illegal, and the 
strong ties of family affection, the love of countrj’, 
and ancestral worship, made it unpopular, the 
pressure of population produced a continual out- 
flow during tlie last and tlie present centurj-, 
chiefly from the provinces of Fiih-Kien and Kw.ang- 
tnng." The emigrants swanned over the arclri- 
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pcla"0, fettled liv thousands and tens of thousands 
ill Java and in the Straits Settlements, and 
threaten cvcntuallv to displace the natives in Siam 
and the l\Ialny Peninsula. The discovery of gold 
attracted large numbers of Chinese to California 
ami Austialia. The first railway aeross the llocky 
i^Iountain~ was partly made hy Chinese labour, and 
M. Lesseps invites tlieir help for the excavation 
of the Panama Canal. In spite of his utility, the 
coolie ha-s become an intolciuble offence to tlic 
working-clas'cs of America and Australia. He is 
accused of gambling, opium-smoking, and immoral- 
ity ; but the head and front of his offending is his 
working for low wages, and lowering the market 
value of haboiir. In 18S1 the United .States 
negotiated a trcat 3 ' with Cliina, bj’ which restric- 
tion of Chinese immigration was secured to the 
States in return for American prohibition of the 
opium trade on the co.ast of CJiina. Another treatj- 
between tlic two powers in ISSS, prohibiting the 
entrj' of Chinese labourcif into the United States 
for a period of twent.v j'eare, has been refused 
ratification bj’ the Peking government. In British 
colonics the attemjit has been made to exclude 
the obnoxious coolie In* the imposition of a poll- 
tax. Tlie legislature of British Colunibia p.assed 
an net in ISS4, bj- which cveiw Chinaman w.as 
obliged to take out a license, and paj’ a fee of 
$10. A Chinese, named AVing Chong, refused to 
pa_v the fee on the ground that the act was uncon- 
stitutional, and an infraction of the existing treaties 
between Croat Britain and China. A judge of 
the Suitremo Court of the colon.v decided in 
"Wing Chong’s favour, and though* the colonial 
government initiated au appeal to the Privy- 
emincil, they failed to jirosccutc it; so the a'ct 
hee.amo a dead letter. In Australia, similar acts, 
though quietly submitted to, failed to secure the 
derired end, Chine.»o immigrants continuing to 
arrive, in spite of the heavy jioll-tax of £10 ji 
head. In 188.S the New South IVales legisl.ature 
passed an act to prohibit the landing of Chinese 
immigrants ; but this case also the l.aw-conrLs 
decided against the legislature. At a conference 
of delegates from the governments of .all the 
Aii'-tralian colonics, it was unaniniouslv agreed to 
endeavour to secure the exclusion of tlie Cliine.se, 
through the negotiation of a new ticat.v between 
the British and Chinese governments. The exist- 
ing tre.atie-s which promise protection to the Chinese 
immigrant .arc the Treaty of Nanking (1842), the 
Tre.ati’ of Tientsin (18.58), and the Convention of 
Peking (1.800). 

'Uio coolie in the United St.ates .and in some 
British colonies is an uninvited and unwelcome 
\ i'itant. At the s.ame time liLs services have been 
e.agerly sought in other colonic.s, the govennnents 
and pl.antei-sof which have home all the expenses 
of Ins passage, paid him a Miiall advance, and in 
addition paid head-money to the agent who obt.ained 
him. To recoup this exiiemliture, the jd-auter re- 
quired the coolie to bind himself to serve for .a tenn 
of tears at a fi.xcd rate of wages. Coolies thus 
imlentured oceiipva f-imilnr jm-ition to apprentices, 
soldiers, and s.-niors. Tiic'on’tie.allt' the sy.stem is 
quit'* justifiable, but practiealli- it hiu- shown 
itsflf liable to the gross/*..t abuse. ’Fhe dark storv 
of co-die emigration to Peru and Cuba, earned oh 
frail! Macao (q.v. ), riinls in atroeitv tlie horrorji of 
the slave-trade auil slavcrt'. This braneh of the 
eisdie traflie was brought to an end in IbBI bv au 
euartment of the ('hiiie-e government, ivquiring 
that Jii the cintraet a clause should lie inserte,! 
sevuiing to the eisdie .a fre..* jia-sage home at the 
his term. Th" id.anters Mere not 
vilhng to incur this obligation ; and rtxdif* emigra- 
tion /n>;ii Cliiin-s.. jsirt' co.ase.l. During the veart 
Wtv.cu 1S)7 iuid IS'T;!. tlure was a fearful ih-s of 


life, some iterishing on shipboard in vain atteiupfs • 
to recover their libertj’, qthere dying of ill-treatrncnt I 
or disease, or bv’ .suicide. The only redeeming 1 
feature in this sad bii.siness was that some time or ! 
other it c.atne to an end. The shave was a slave ' 
until death: the coolie could look foiward to the * 
end of his contract. In 1878 Consul-general Cow]>cr 
reported to Lord .S.alisburv that out of 110,207 
coolies actualh' landed in Hav.ana, .about 50, (XX) 
were then in Cuba. 

Coolie emigration under contract to British and 
French colonies is mainh' Indian, with a small uer- 
cent.age of Chinese in its ranks. Both the Imli.'ui 
and the colonial legislatures have taken great 
pains to inevent abuse of the svsteni, and willi 
considerable success, .althouoh there is evidence 
that constant watchfnlne.ss is necessary. Every 
step of the process, from the first solicitation of the 

l. ahoiirer, until the .ship carries him out of port, is 
regulated by the Indian govcniment. The agents 
who collect the coolies, the depots whore they arc 
lodged, the contracts they* sigm, the sliips in svhicli 
they embark, arc inspected, licensed, supemsed by 
governnicnt. Protectors of eniigrants arc appointeil 
m Calcutta, hladras, and Bombay, from which 
ports only the emigration is lawful.* In like man- 
ner the colonial governments have enacted rcgiil.a- 
tions and ai>pointod protectors, to secure to the 
coolie limitation of his task, sufficient food, suitable 
lodging, and mcdie.al care in sickness. The imperial 
goveniment has intervened by conventions pnteicil 
into with foreign governments, svith France in 1801, 
with the Netherlands in 1870, to secure the fair 
treatment of the coolie in foreign colonies. That 
.all this legislation is neither unnecessary nor tm- 
fmitfiil is proved bv the ca.se of lldiinion. In 1880 
M. Eoiigon reportecl to the French govcniment that 
the coolies in this island ' were badly clothed, Iwdly 
fed, badly paid, and b.adly cared ‘for tvheii sick.’ 
The_ Indian government rceciving sinulav reiiorts, 
put in force a provision of the Emigration Act,_nnd 
prohibited emigration to Bdttnion. The British 
consul at Cayenne reported that the coolies in 
French Gtiiana .suffeied ‘barbarous and inhuman 
treatment;’ and in 187C emigration to that colony 
was sto]q)cd. According to the Indian Eiuigration 
Act of 1883, at present in force, emigration under 
contract is lawful to the following places : British 
colonics — Dlniiritiiis, .lamaica, British Oinatia, 
Trinidad, .St Lncia, Grenada, .St Vincent, Natal, 
St Kitl.s, and Fiji; French colonic.s — Maitiiiiqnc, 
Guadeloupe ; also to Dutch Guiana, and the l)ani-b 
island, St Croix. In 1880 the Jamaica govcninient 
suspended immigration fiom China and India to 
that colony. In Trinidad tlie coolies, about , 5 . 5 , (K'*), 
arcone-thiid of the ])n]nil.ation. 'Diey aie nsimlly 
well fed, not ovcrwoiked, and ate well trc.atcd in 
sickness. yV largo proiiortion elect to icniain in 
Trinidad when they are entitled to a pm-sage bajk 
to India; and of those who go, a large nniiiber rake 
sums of money with them, and not a few, jiivving 
gone back to" India, letnrn again to Trinid.'id. 
Sonic coolies, too, remain on particular cstati's for 

m. any veal's. Occasional c.'Lses of iiijiisticc or ill- 
trcNatment no doubt occur, but on the pliolc the 
coolie is well used (Goveiiior Norman's rcpoil, 
188.5), On the other hand, there are unfavourable 
ro|)Otts from Mauritius, where the Indian (xwlu's 
inindHT in round ligures 1.50.(XK). Tbeif' are about 
2.5, 0(X) in Nat.al, 13,000 in J.amaica, ami 70,00') m 
the French colonies. 

Coolie contract labour in India is tcgiilaled by 
the Inland Emigration .Act of 1882. Mhicb reiab"' 
to ‘mnigration from other parts of India to the 
lalH.iir districts of Bcngnl and .As-ani,’^ It* Vp'’ 
vi-ions arc similar to those of the Indian Emignl'-iaa 
Act of 188.3. Even- po*-iblc precaution which a 
govcniment can take aiipeats to have bc-cn taken; 
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nevertheless complaints of unfair and even cruel 
treatment of the coolies are heard from time to 
time. The coolie traffic betu-een the southern poids 
of India and Ceylon is constant and mutually 
advantageous ; about 70,000 go from India every 
year, of wliom three-fourths return, and the rest 
settle in the island. 

Tlie islands of the Pacific have been the scene of 
a so-called labour trade, in respect to ■\vliich Sir 
Arthur Kennedy, governor of Queensland, wrote in 
1881 : ‘I have never concealed my opinion of the 
■traffic in Polynesian savages, and I feel assured 
that scandals exist ■which do not reach the public. 
... I have had manj’ yeare’ e.xperience in tlie "West 
African slave-trade and the Chinese coolie-trade, 
and I cannot divest myself of grave fears tlial the 
Polynesian labour-trade partakes of many of the 
evils of both.’ A Royal Commission of Inquiiy 
■was appointed in 1884 ; the existence of kidnapping 
was proved; and 404 kidnapped islandei-s (called 
‘ Kanakas ’ ) were restored to their homes. 

Tlie literature of this subject consists chiefly of parlia- 
mentary papers and govenunent reports. Besides those 
referred to above, the following may be named: Corre- 
spondence, Papers, or Reports on the Macao Coolie Trade 
(1871 to 1875) ; on Coolie Emigration from India (1874); 
on the Coolies in Assam (1807), in Surinam (1877), in. 
Trinidad (1885); on Coolie Importation from India to 
French Guiana (1878) ; and on Chinese Immigration into 
the Australasian Colonies (1888). The ircst Indies and 
Spanish Main, by A. Trollope (I860); The- Coolie: his 
liUjhts and Wrongs, by E. Jenkins (1871); In Quest of 
Coolies, by J. L. A. Hope ( 1872 ) ; Charles Kingsley’s At 
Last (1872), and Churchyard’s Bkicibirtfi'np in Southern 
Seas (1888), may be consulted. 

Cooinassie, the capital of tlie kingdom of 
Ashanti, IVestem Africa, is situated about 120 
miles NNW. of Cape Coast Castle. It occupies i 
the side of a rocky liill, and is about four miles in 
circuit. The walls of the houses are mostly formed 
of stakes and wattle-work, the intemtices being 
filled up Avith clay ; the roofs are of palm-leaves. 
The king’s palace tvas burned by Wolseley in 1874, 
but has been rebuilt ( see Ash akti ). Pop. stated by 
natives to be 100,000 ; but other reports, including 
observations during the war, say 20,000. See 
Keade’s Coometssie (1876). 

Cooper, Ashley. See Shaftesbury. 

Cooper, Sill Astley, surgeon, AVas boni, a 
clergyman’s son, at Brooke Hall, Norfolk, 23d 
August 1768. In his seventeenth year he Avent 
to London, and became a pupil of Mr Cline, one of 
the most noted surgeons of his day. He devoted 
himself Avith ardour to his profession, and Avas 
a constant attender at the dissecting-rooms, and 
also at the lectures of the famous John Hunter. 
In 1789 he Avas appointed demon.strator of anatomy 
at St Thomas’s Hospital ; and tAvo ye.ara after lie 
assisted in the lectures on anatomy and surgery. 
In 1793 he Avas appointed lecturer on anatomy at the 
College of Surgeons, in 1800 surgeon to Guy’s Hospi- 
tal; and in 1813 professor of Comparative Anatomy 
in the College of Surgeons. MeaiiAvhile, Cooper had 
been enriching medical literature by A’arioiis con- 
tributions. An essay on the eliects resulting from 
tlie destruction of tfie membrana tyinjuini gained 
him, in 1802, the Copley medal of the Royal Society, 
of Avhich he Avas elected a folloAV three years after- 
Avards. In 1804-7 appeared his gi-eat Avqrk on 
Hernia, Avith life-size illustrations, a contribution 
of the utmost value to medical science, though in 
a pecuniary point of vieiv it proved very unprolit- 
able to himself. The practical part of his profession 
was not neglected during this time. He Avas the 
first to attempt the tying of the carotid artery, an [ 
attempt Avhicli, though uiisncce.ssful in his hands, 
lias since proved ellectual in the hands of_ other 
jiractitionere. His annual income, Avliich in the 


fifth year of his practice only amounted to £100, 
had in 1813 risen to the enoriiious sum of £21,000. 
In 1817 he tried Avhat has been considered the 
boldest experiment ever attempted in surgery, the 
tjring of the aorta, Avhich did not prove successful. 
In 1820 Cooper removed a tumour from the head 
of George IV., avIio conferred a baronetcy upon 
him some six months after. In 1827 he Avas 
elected President of the College of Snigeons, in 
1828 became sergeant-surgeon to the king, and in 
1830 AA'as made Auce-president of the Royal Society. 
Other honours floAved in upon him. He Avas made 
a member of the French Institute, and conespond- 
ing member of the Royal Academ 5 ' of Sciences, a 
D.C.L. of Oxford, and an LL.D. of Edinburgh. 
Ever busy Avith his pen as Avith his knife, he in 
1822 published a great Avork on Dislocations and 
Fractures. His treatise on the Anatomy and 
Diseases of the Breast (1829-40) Avas characterised 
by all the care, research, and originality Ai'liich dis- 
tinguished Ids previous works ; so likewise was his 
Anatomy of the Thymus Gland (1832). Cooper died 
12th February 1841, and AA’as buried in the chapel of 
Guy’s Hospital. A colossal statue to his memory 
is erected in St Paul’s Cathedral, London. As a 
teacher. Cooper possessed the faculty of communi- 
cating knoAAuedge in a manner at once easy and 
agreeable ; and he elevated medical surgery, the 
operations of Avhich before his time had been de- 
scribed as a series of ‘ frightful alteniatives, or 
hazardous compromises,’ into a science. See his 
Life(2A-ols. 1843). 

Cooper, James Feahmore, an American novel- 
ist, Avas born at Burlington, Neiv Jersey, September 
15, 1789. His father, a man of copyright isso in u.s, 
Avealtli and Federalist member of ty j. b. uppincott 
congress, AA’as of Quaker descent. company. 

In 1790 the family removed to CooperstoAAm, Neiv 
York, then in a Avild frontier region of great natural 
beauty. Cooper entered Yale College in 1802, a boy 
of thirteen. After remaining there three yeans, he 
AA’as dismissed for some minor act of alleged mis- 
conduct. In 1806 he shipped as a common sailor, 
and ill 1808 entered the nar-y as a midshipman. 
He rose to the rank of a lieutenant, but in 1811 
resigned his commission, and married Susan, a sister 
of Bishop De Lancey of Neiv York. His limt novel. 
Precaution (1819), Avas a failure; and the thirtv- 
tAA’o tales Avhich folloAved it Avere of extremely 
unequal quality. Among those Avhich liad signal 
merit Ave may name 3’/ic Spy (1821), The Pilot 
( 1823), The Last of the Mohicans ( 1826), The Prairie 
(1826), The Bed Rover (1831), The Bravo (1831), 
The Pathfinder (1840), The Dccrslaycr (1841), The 
Two Admirals (1842), Wing-and-lVing (1842), and 
Satanstoe (1845). His other AA’ritings include a 
meritorious Raved History of the united States 
(1839; abridged edition, 1841), and Lives of Distin- 
guished American Naval Ofilccrs (1846). His 
AAorks of liction liaA’e long eujo3’ed great popu- 
laritj- ; and his best productions, in sjiito of con- 
spicuous faults, Avell deserve all the favour thej’ 
liaA-e received. His sea-tales' and stories of frontier 
life are in all re.spects his best. Cooper’s descriptive 
talents AA’ere of A’erj’ high order ; and some of his 
char.actei's, such as ‘NattA’ Biiinpo,’ ‘Long Tom 
Coffin,’ ‘Birch,’ ‘The Big Seqieiit,’ and especiallv 

‘Le.ather-Stocking,’aredraAvn' 

and life as almost anj’ in the v 

The peace of nianj- of the later A’cars ui ms me uiu, 
much disturbed bj' liternrA’ and ncAA'spajier contro- 
versies and actions for libel, in nearij’ all of Avhich 
he AA’as successful. He conducted his oAvn laAA-suits, 
and usuallA’ pleaded his OAA’n cases Ai’itli admirable 
tact and abilitj’. One good result of these suits 
AA’as to put upon the ncAA-spaper press of his oaa’ii 
time and countrj' some degree of restraint from the 
scandalouslA- savage and A’inilent freedom of speech 
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wliidi tiion pre^ailcil. On either ride of the 
Atlantic Cooper's own severity of langna"e won liim 
no “mall amount of i)ersonal unpopularity ; yet no 
man loved his own countrj' Letter than he; and 
liis high regard for the nobler side of the English 
character, and his appieciation of the grand achieve- 
inenta of British history, found frequent expression 
in his writings. Tliese writings, other than the 
Lest of liis novels, contained much to excite 
opposition, and they Li ought upon him, not alto- 
gether undeservedly, the reputation of being a j 
proud, contentious,' and somewhat -wrong-headed j 
man; yet there was in lii.s real character much j 
Fwcetnc.ss, as well aB great .strength,^ purity and 
dignity, and unqualified honesty. His pride -tvas 
large, but it wa.s not mixed with personal vanity. 
It has been well said that his faults were those of | 
fcm])er and judgment, rather than of character, 
lie (lied at Cooperstown, September 14, 1851. 
The best biography is by Lounsbury { 1SS2). 

Cooi>cr, PeteI!, manufactuier and pbilan- 
thropist, born at New York, 12th Februaiy; 1791, 
assisted his father in his Micccssive occupation.s of 
hatter, brewer, and brickmaker, and served an 
apprenticeship to a carriage-builder, 1808-12. He 
next made independent ventuie.s as a maebinist, 
cabinetmaker, and grocer, and established a glue 
factory on Long Lsland. He erected laige iixm- 
works' in Baltimore in 1828, .and in 1830 constructed 
tliere, from his own de.signs,_ the fii-st locomotive 
engine ever built in America. He afterwards 
built an iion-wire factory in New York, and 
huge blast-funi.ace.s in Pennsvlv.ajiia ; and he 
was largely instrumental in bringing about the 
laying of the Atl.antic cable. To provide the 
working-classes with educational adrant.ages, of 
which he himself had enjoved so few, ho erected 
and endowed the Cooper Lnjon {1854-50), one of 
the most useful institutions in New York, wheic 
free lecturcs, roading-iooni, ait collections, and 
technical schools h.ave been provided. In 187C 
ho received the Iiulciiondont nomination for presi- 
dent. He died ill New York, 4th April 1883. Sec 
Life by Mrs Caitcr (1889). 

Cooper. TnoM.ts, the Chartist poet, bom at 
Leicester in 1805, was apprenticed to a sliocniaker 
at Cainshorougli, taught himself Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and I'rcnch, and became a schooliii.aster 
at twciity-thrce, and .at the .same time a loc.al 
Methodist jircacher. After roimrling for some of 
the ncw.spajiers in the Midlamls, he hecanie Ie.ader 
of Hie Leicester Chartists in 1841, and was .an 
.acti ve editor of tr.acts, lie lectured in the Pottciics 
iluring the tints in August 1812, was arrested on a 
charge of conspiracy and sedition, and sentenced to 
two years’ impri-onment in .St.all'oKl g.aol. Here he 
winte Tlit I’xrgritonj of a poem in tlie 

.Spenserian stanya, and B'Ac Sin's and Modern 
Itntnnces, a series of talcs, which weie Imfh pub- 
lished in 184.5. Next year n]qic.ared his Daroii'.t 
Vide J’easi, a J!/n/nic, and a scries of 

papers headed ‘ Condition of the Peojde of England ’ 
in Dotnjhti Jrrrotirx yci'spaiirr. In 1818 he liegan 
to lecture on history and jaditic-s in London, and 
set n)> the Plain Sjicnl.er and ConiKr'a Journal, two 
short-lived penny weeklies. lie published two 
novels, Aldrnntin Jlntph (18.53), ami The, Famil;/ 
Feud ( IS,^! ), uud alsnil the end of 18,55 relinquished 
the soeptic.il opinions he had held since his imprison- 
tnent. and Is'came an active lecturer on Christi.aii 
eiidfiiecs. In 18G7 a number of his friends pnr- 
j eh'Lsfsl for him and his wife an annuity of £100. 

I (5Kq<er pnldisliis] his .Vutobiography in 1872, and 
; an tsiition of his Portied ll'or/s in la7S. 

i (‘oojK'rttsr. the an of making ves,els of 
, piive, of uiKfl Ismnd together by leiops. ft js a 
M'ty mificnt art, 'iich \e-sc]s ha'iing iss-n in use 


atitoiig the Homans at the period of the Chrisli.m 
era. Tlie upright pieces fonning the sides of a barn! 
or cask, or other cooper’s work, tire called staves; ami 
as casks .are usually Larger in the middle than at the 
top and bottom, this swelling, called the hdbj or 
bulge, is formed by skilfully shaping each st.avc so 
that it shall form p.art of the required double conoid, 
.and tli.at, when all arc built and hooped together, 
their edges shall coincide perfectly ; for this niir|X)se 
each stave is made broadest in the middle, and 
narrowed down in a curved line towards each end. 
A skilful cooper c.an work tliis curve so accurately, 
th.at no further fitting or altenition shall lie needed 
xvhen the staves are put together. The shaves are 
m.adc to meet at their inner edges, and by driving 
the hoops very hard, the inner p.art is eotnpre.^?ed 
until the slight gaping outside is closed, and thus 
slight inaccuracies of fitting are remedied. 

There are several branches of cooiierage. The \rel 
or tight cooper makes vessels for holding liquids. 
The dnj cooper doe.s inferior work, siicli as b.arads 
for containing dry goods, where an inferior degree of 
accuracy is siitlicient. The white cooper makes 
churns, 'p.ails, &c., which for the most part have 
straight sides. 

The best work is made of oak, which must be 
thoroughly dried before being put together. _ In 
warm countries, the di-ying of the sun Ls sufficient, 
and casks are tlierefore mounted in summer only ; 
but in Britain, artificial drying is commonly resorted 
I to. The hoops are hammered down from tlie nai raw 
to the wide part of the cask, by means of .a mallet 
.striking a piece of wood held against the hnoji. 
Iron hoops are sometimes jnit on hot, in order that 
their contraction on cooling m.ay bind tlie work 
together. Most ingeniously constructed niachinery 
is now generally used in barrel -making. 

Coo^tcrasc, on the North Sea, is that de- 
moralising system of selling or bartering strong 
drink, tobacco, or other articles,^ to fishermen or 
s,aiIoi-s, from Dutch or other foreign vc.s«els c.alled 
copers (Ger, kaufen, Dut. kopen). They oslcn- 
sibl.y cniise with the English fishing-fleets to sell 
foicign tobacco on xvhich no duty ha.s been paid, 
and what on sliore would cost four shillings per 
pound is sold for eightcenpcncc. The trade began 
more than fifty yeai-s ago by foreign vessob from 
Dutch jiort.s trading with English sniacksnien in 
articles of clothing, which grew into the inoio profit- 
able b.arter and sale of tobacco and spirits. An 
English smack, until (ho insurance comp.any 
refused to insure her, has been known to take out 
£.500 woi th of grog and tobacco, and clear another 
£.500 ill two months in the traffic. To enuntcr- 
.act the evils of the system, Mr E. .1. Mather, 
in 1882, started a mission for the deep “ca 
fishonnen, which in 1888 liad at command eight 
mission sliips, stored with good literature, woollen 
clothing, tobacco, .and iiiedicinc, and a staff yf 
twelve clergynien ns honorary chaplains, tha 
Customs Commissioners refused the noces-aiy 
concessions for the .sale of tobacco at n_chc.ap 
late in 1885, but granted the same in 1887, and 
now the oulinary drawings of a voyage may be 
£I(X) for tobacco. Tlie (iucen became the patron 
of the mission, and it Ls duly legisteied by the 
Boanl of Trade. .As a i-csult of an intenuatrajial 
conference at the Hague between the six fi>-hin;: 
powers-, a convention was signed in 1887, one 
the provisions of which contemplated thy nlr-ohite 
prohibition of the sale or b.irter of .spirits on the 
North jse.a. The North Sea I'i-heries Bill {R88j 
gave eHeci (as far n“ Great Britain is conccnied) 
to tlic rcfomniemlatinii of the convention, "he 
Falc_ of spirits to fishermen and others on Isiard 
fi>-hing-vess<.ls is prohibited ; fishernnm nr<‘ for- 
bidden to buy spirits at sea ; the exchange or b-irt'-r 

for spirits of any article, especially the lish c.iught. 
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nets, ov jfeai- of the fishing-hoat, is also pro- 
liibited. Vessels trading in 2 ’rovisions, &c. must 
he licensed, and jjenalties from £10 to £50 are 
exigible for ofiences against the convention. See 
E. J. Mather’s Nor’ard of the Dogger (1887); 

Co-operation. In the social and economic 
sense of the word, co-operation genei-ally means the 
association of work-people for the management of 
their own industrial interests, in store, workshoji, or 
other undertaking, and the equitable distribution 
of profits among those who earn them. In Great 
Britain it has succeeded best in distribution, that 
is, in the form of co-operative stores, for the 
supply of the domestie wants of the workmen’s 
families ; in Germany and Italy it has flourished 
chiefly under the form of people’s banks, for furnish- 
ing mutual credit to workmen and also small trades- 
men. Co-operative jiroduction has not jmt made 
corresponding progress. The co-operative movement 
acquired vitality with the foundation of the Roch- 
dale Society of Equitable Pioneere in 1844. Before 
that date there had been instances of co-operative 
industry among English miners. New England 
fishermen, and the Greek sailoi-s of the Levant. In 
Great Britain there exist even yet co-oiiei-ative 
societies, which were founded prior to 1844 ; one at 
Govan, said to have been established in 1777, and 
another at Hull, started in 1795. The earliest in 
England, however, was that founded in 1794 at 
Mongewell, in Oxfordshire, by Shute Barrington, 
Bishop of Durham. During the Owenite agitation 
from 1820 to 1845, the movement began to assume 
national importance, hundreds of societies rising up, 
which for the most part rapidly disappeared. By 
general consent it is agreed that the movement 
took pi-actical and permanent form with the Roch- 
dale Pioneers (1844). The founders were twenty- 
eight weavers, nearly all of whom were socialists 
of the Owen school and Chartists and their original 
capital was £28, painfully collected by subscriptions 
of twopence, afterwards raised to threepence a 
week. With this capital they opened a store for 
supplying themselves with provisions, but at fii-st 
they had only four articles to sell — flour, butter, 
sugar, and oatmeal. Their success, which was steady 
and raiiid, was chiefly due to their device of limit- 
ing interest on shares to 5 per cent, and dividing 
{nofits among membere in proportion to their pur- 
chases. By 1857 they had a niember.ship of 1850, a 
caijital of £15,000, and annual sales to the amount 
of £80,000. Their society, its organisation and 
methods of conducting business, became a model 
to tlie working-men in the north and centre of 
England, as also in Scotland. In this way the 
movement rajiidly spread, and the societies are 
now over 1400 in number, with nearly a million 
members. In 1864 the Wholesale Society for the 
supply of commodities to the various stores was 
established at JIanchester, and a second at Glasgow 
in 1809 ; but the two work in harmony, and ma 3 ' 
be considered as one institution. In 1871 the 
Co-operative Kews was started as the organ of 
the co-o]ierators. Since 1869 national congresses 
of co-operative societies have been held everj" 
year in one or otlier of tlio large towns of 
'Great Britain. These may be regarded as the 
annual parliaments of co-operatore. The efforts 
after organisation culminated in the consolidation 
of the Co-operative Union with a regular constitu- 
tion drawn up in 1873. Subject to the congress, 
the Union is governed bj' a United Board of twelve 
members, repre.senting tlie six sections into which 
the union is divided. The sectional boards have 
monthlj’ meetings of tlieir own. Tlie Central Co- 
operative Board, consisting of all the members 
representing the six sections, comes together for 
business onTj' at meetings of congre.ss. 

Having thus sketched the general development 


of English co-operation, we shall now more speci- 
ficall}' indicate the rules and organisation of the 
societies. Anj^ one may become a member on 
paj’ing an entrance fee of one shilling, and 
members may paj' up their shares at the rate 
of threepence a week. Shares are usuallj' one 
pound each, and one or two of these shares, trans- 
ferable .but not withdrawable, constitutes all 
the capital a member is required to hold. The 
other share capital that a member may hold is 
withdrawable. The interest on capital is limited 
to 5 per cent. Gooils are sold at the prices current 
among respectable shoqikeepers in the neighbour- 
hood, and after paying expenses the nett profits 
are distributed quarterlj- among the members in 
inoportion to their purchases. These dividends 
maj' be allowed to accumulate in tlie store, but 
no member is permitted bj*^ law to hold more than 
£200. The general rule is that payments be made 
in ready nionej% a sj'stem to which co-operation 
largelj' owes its success, but which is not yet uni- 
versal. At the congi-ess of 1888 complaints were 
made that the credit sj'Stem is to some extent per- 
mitted. Irrespective of the amount of his invest- 
ments, each member has only one vote. The nieni- 
bei-s elect a committee for tiie management of the 
business. The committees have frequent meet- 
ings, and control the emploj'ees of the store. The 
membeis themselves hold quarterlj' and in manj' 
cases monthlj' meetings. The Wholesale Societj' 
is a federation of retail societies, which have to take 
lip shares, and they participate in the management 
in proportion to their membership. The Wholesale 
is a large and gi owing organisation for the supjilj' of 
goods to the various societies composing it, with 
purchasing and fonvarding depdts not only in 
England and Ireland, but in New York, Hamliurg, 
Copeniiagen, Calais, and Rouen. It owns five 
steamships, which plj' between England and the 
Continent. It has also extensive productive works, 
as- boot and shoe factories at Leicester, soap-works 
at Durham, woollen-cloth works at Batlej', &c. 
Besides the productive works tlius conducted bj' 
the WholesMe Societj', there are a number of 
societies for production alone, societies for working 
com-mills, and a number of retail societies which 
carrj' on com-mills and various brandies of domes- 
tic production. The annual production bj- societies 
adhering to tlie Co-operative Union maj’ probablv 
be estimated at about £5,000,000. In addition to 
the societies alreadj' mentioned, there is a co-oper- 
ative fire and life insurance societj’, and the Co- 
operative Kews Societj’, started in 1871 for cany- 
ing on the organ of the co-operatois. It should 
also be mentioned that the societies .sjiend con- 
siderable sums in education. 

Statistics of English Co-operation, taken from 
the report of the Co-operative Congie.ss for 1888 : 
Connected with the Co-operative Union, were (in 
1887) 1432 societies, with a memberehip of 945,619, 
a share caiiital of £10,012,048, and sales to the 
amount of £34,189,715, on which profits to the 
amount of £3,193,178 were made. In these figures, 
however, are included the returns of three Civil 
Sen’ice associations, which have joined the Co- 
operative Union. In 1888 the weeklj’ circulation 
of the Co-operative News was 35,800. The above 
statistics show that nearlj’ 1,000,000 families, or 
about one-si.xth of the population of Great Britain 
have their wants in whole or in pavt supiilied 
through co-operative stores. 

Co-operation in England is thus alrcadj’ one of 
the established institutions of the countrj-, the 
importance of which has been recognised alike bj’ 
statesmen and economists. Though essentiallj’ a 
workmen’s movement, it should be said that it 
owes much to the enlightened and jihilanthropic 
guidance of men of other classes, to Robert Owen, 
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Maurice, ami Kingslev. Me'srn Neale, Holyoake, 
Hughes, Ludkw, amt the Marijuis of lUpon have 
aKo powerfullv aided in promoting it. 

In the Untied Sittics of America co-operation 
has not made snch progress as might have heen 
c.-cpected from the energy and spirit of initiative 
jirevalent among the jieojile. Tliough co-operation 
had previouslv existed among the fishermen of 
New England* the IJrook Farm (q.v.) e.xperiment 
may he regarded as the starting-point of the 
movement. Co-operative hnsiness in New Eng- 
land in 1SS6 readied the following figures : In dis- 
trilmtion, £400,000 ; iirodnctive co-operation, exclu- 
sive of dairies or creameries, £170,000; creameries, 
£100,000; hanks, £700,000— in all, ahout£l,400,000. 
In Philadelphia, co-opemtive huilding societies have 
pi-ovided the workmen with from 80,000 to 100,000 
liomes. The same form of co-operation flourishes 
in other parts of the country. A notable and 
thoroughly successful eilort in productive co- 
operation 'has been made in the coopering trade 
at Minneapolis since 1874. In 1882 the students 
of the university of Ilarr-ard formed a co- 
operative society for supplying themselves xvith 
hoolcs, stationery, and otlier articles. Tim move- 
ment has heen a succesa, and has been imitated 
hy the universitic.s of Yale and IMichigan. The 
general result, however, of a study of co-operation 
in America is that while the experiments have 
been numerous, varied, and in many cases success- 
ful, its inlluenco has heen on a limited scale. 
The rewards oflercd to every kind of exceptional 
capacity in private enterpris'e arc .so enormous, the 
scope for the dcvclonment of individual cnergj' in 
all directions is still so groat, that the workmen 
have not yet widely realised the necessity for 
industrial association among themsolvcs. jiany 
importatit firms have, however, successfullv intro- 
duced the system of sharing ])rorits with their 
work-people. Complaints are made that the laws 
of some of the states do not ofl'cr reasonable facili- 
tic.s for the formation of co-opeintivc societies. 

Iji France the industrial partnershiii system, by 
which the capitalist gives his workmen a share in 
his profits, has made gieater piogrcss than the 
co-operative movcn\cnt properly so called. At 
the levolution of 1848 the government gave some 
scanty subsiilies to co-operative production, but 
only a few of the societies prospered. Even yet co- 
opemtivc stores, co-o])orativc h.anks, and .societies 
for co-opemtive production have oidy had a limited 
suecQs-s. 

In Germatvf co-oiremtion has flourished greatly 
in the form of pcoide’.s bank.s. These originated in 
1810 under the. auspices of Schul/e-Dclitz-sch, at the 
little town of Didit/.-ch in Saxony. In 188.7 there 
uore 8822 societies belonging 'to the Schnlrc- 
Delit'/sch ystern, of which 1065 were credit 
societies, 678 for distrihution, 403 for the imr- 
cltase of niw nraterial, vkc. The .societic.s li.ad an 
aggregate niomher-hip of 1,700,1100, a share and 
te-erve caiiital of £17,000,000, a loan capital of 
£27,00fi,0(K), aird did an annual hnsiness of 
£170,000,000. Since 18.76 they Itave held aniinal 
congn-sc-.. ScIiul/c-I)cHt/-sch was salaried coun- 
sellor (amrnit) or gimeml ntanager of the 
sucieties till his death in 188:1. In )S87 there wero 
I 117 prvslrrctivc ns-ocratiorrs in (lenttany. AVldlc 
I tlrerc uen- in 1873 otrly 6 ci'-operativo dairies in 
(Icriunriy. ihcrc were 226 of llrerrr iir 188.7. In 
j ailditiotr to all thi M-, itt 1881 there were M)0 societies 
I (called after Itaitl'cisen, their founder), wlro-e 
I fitni-tion it is to providi' mutual credit for the small 
I f.artrrcf- of (Irnttntty. 

I Ati\iriit had, irr 1887, 1,767 srrcietrcs orr thefschnlye- 
j 1 Mrt.’.'-s-h svstenr. In 1881 the kirtgilotn of Hungary 

5 :;‘,7 s^s-ir‘ti(-s, 

I Irt/rii/g CO operatron (s irraktng great progre-s. 
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chiefly in the fonrt of people’s hanks. In 1SS3 there 
avert! *270 such hanks. At the end of 1SS5 their 
number had iitcreased to 423, Mrith £2,500,000 of 
share capital and about £13,000,000 of loan cajrit.al. 
Co-operation in other foiros also is rapidly making 
way. In 1SS5 there were about 250 co-operative 
dairies, and besidc-s there are manj' co-operative 
bakeries, established with a view to* checking the 
ravages of the Pellagra (q.v.) hj’ the supply of 
wholesome bread. Such institutions receive* the 
active support of the Italian government. 

In Belgium the co-ojierative movement Las estab- 
lished itself on a vciy considerable scale at industrial 
centres such as Ghent, in stores, bakeries, and in 
co-operative fisheries. 

In Denmark co-operative dairies have recently 
been making wonderful prngi-ess (sec Hathy). 

The various Professional and Civil Service stores 
are .simply a result of the application' of tlie 
co-operative system for the supply of the wants 
of tlic middle classes, especially the professional 
classes and clerks, begun in 186-1 ; and these stores 
now do a veiy large business, the largest being the 
Army and Navy Stoves \u VicUwia Street, Louden. 
Tlic salient diflerence between this middle-class co- 
opemtion and that of the' the 

former admits of the syst ■ . larc- 

liokteis, whereas all the* he ■ : ' ' ■ are 

open to every one who pays an entrance fee of one 
sliilling. 

From tlie above facts it will he apparent thnt the 
purpose and tendency of the co-operative piove- 
niciit i.s that the workmen, through the jninciplc of 
associated industry, by means of a joint capital, 
should equitably inana*go their own allairs so far as 
they can. Snch management, we havo_ seen, has 
been applied on a large scale to distribution 
and to i)coi>le|s banks, and lias bad a conaiderablo 
success also in various foi-ms of domestic ])roduc- 
tion, as in corn-mills, bakeries, boot and shoe 
factories, dairies, &c. In ■the large and stniile 
branches of mamifacluro it lias as yet done very 
little. But so far as it has gone, the move- 
ment has been a real and efi’ectnnl training for 
the intelligence, bn.sinoss capacitjq and moral 
cbaraclcr of the workmen. It has taught them 
thrift, foresight, self-control, and the habit of 
liarmoiiious combination for common ends ; ami it 
has opened up an unlimited field for peaceful, 
hopeful, and successful ellbrt in the future. 

See Holyoake’s Ilislor;/ of Co-operation (2 voK), ami 
his Self-help a ITumlrcd Years Ayo (1883); the rcj)ort3 
of the Co-operative Congress ; liVorking-mcn Co-operalors, 
by A. H. 11. Acland niul 15. Jones (1884); Jlejftrit on 
Co-operaiion in Forciyn Countries, a blue-book issued in 
1886 ; Knijlish Associations of Voikiny-tncii, by Pr 
15aernreithcr (1888). See also /fistorg of Go-operntion in 
the Unitcil Sbito, imhlislied under the auspices of JolilW 
Hopkins Univorbity (Baltimore, 1888). 

Cloopcr'.S Hill, n ridge on tlic borders of Berks 
and Surrey, commanding a beautiful view of Iho 
Thames -vnlley. It wits the .scene of a fammis 
poem hy Ilcnham (q.v.), and is now known in con- 
nection with the Cooper’s Hill College, an iiujuirt- 
,nit institution e.stahhshcd in 1870 for the education 
of ongiiieoi-K for the Indian IVorks Dcjiartineiit, to 
whtcli an imiiortant forestry seliool is attached. 

I'o-orilinate.s. Pee Gi:o 5 urniY( A naiatical). 

I'oorgr (a eorniption of Kodagu, ‘steeji momi- 
lai(i'), a )irovineo under the government of Imlm, 
lying below the wc.steni Glmts nini Mysore, It 
contains 1783 sq. m. I’op. (1871) 108,312: (1881) 
17.8..3{)2, Tiiefxtiiit.'il is Merlcara (jiop, ,S3'p3). Coorg 
is iiminly within the basin of tholvaveii River; a 
great jiart of its area is 3000 feet above the fea. 
The yearly fall of rain amounfs to 122 iiichc', and 
hence the temperature is humid, hut comiiarativclv 
low and equable. Nearly the uiiole of this rttgged 
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region is covered with forests, whicli form the main 
natural wealth of the coxintiy, tliough gold and iron 
are found. The natives, a branch of the Dravidian 
stock, speaking a language akin to Kanax'ese, are 
handsome and athletic mountaineere. Agriculture 
is limited to the valleys. Coffee ( injured recently 
hy disease), cardamoms, and cinchona are grown. 
Polyandry used to he the nrle. Cairns and dolmens 
are common, and the countiy is inteisected hy 
earthen ramparts, which are from 15 to 25 feet in 
height, with deep ditches. 

Coot (Fulica), a water-hml in the same family 
as the rails (Rallidre), and in the old order Grallas. 
The memhers of the genus are well marked hy a 
scalloped fringe round the long toes, which thus 
show an approach to the wehhed condition. The 
heak is straight and short, hut expands in a curious 
swollen patdi on tlie front of the forehead. The 
tail is very short. The coots are essentially 
aquatic, almost always afloat, and especialh' fre- 
quent still Avatem. They feed on rvater-plants and 
small animals. The European species generally 
migrate southwards in Avinter. 

The Common Coot {F. atra) is Avidely distributed 
in Central and Soutli Europe, and in IV'estem 
Asia. It is about 16 inches in length, and has a 



predominantly slaty black colour, Avith a narroAV 
Avhite hand across the Avings. The hill and the bald 
forehead expansion are bright AAdiite, the feet more 
or less gi'een. Coots make a large rough nest of 
Avater-plants and stems among the mshes, or on a 
rock in the middle of the stream. They are not 
much esteemed for eating, hut are readily and often 
shot in large numhere Avlien congregated thickly on 
tlie mud-hanks. In the north of Scotland the coot 
is only a summer bird, hut in the south of England 
the}' stay all the year. The American Coot (F. 
amcricana) is common in all parts of North 
Ameiica. 

Cootc, Sir Ea'RE, soldier, horn in County 
Limerick in 1726, entered the army at an e.ai-ly age, 
and from 1751 to 1762 served in India. It was by 
his arguments that Clive Avas induced to risk the 
battle of Plassey, and for his services in this and 
other engagements, Coote Avas in 1759 given the 
command of the neAA’lA'-raised Slth regiment-. In 
this year he gained the great victoiy of IVandi- 
Avash ; and his capture of Pondicherry in 1761 
completed the doAvnfall of the French in India. 
Conte retunied to England, and Was knighted in 
1771. In 1779 he assumed the command-in-chief 
in India, Arith the rank of lienten.ant-general, and 
in 1781 he routed Ryder Ali at Porto Novo; his 
victory here, Avith the successes that folIoAved, a 
second time sax-ing the pre.sidency. He died at 
liladrns, 26th April 1783. 


Cootcllill, a town in County Cavan, Ireland, 
88 miles NiV. of Dublin. Pop. i789. 

Copaiba, or Copaia'a, Balsam of, a valuable 
drug, consisting chiefly of a resin (resin of copaiba) 
and a volatile oil (oil of copaiba). It fioAvs from 
incisions in the stems of A’arious species of copaifera 
trees, natives of the American tropics, Avhich belong 
to the natural order Leguminosm. When these trees 
become old or surcharged Avith copaiba, it is no un- 
usual thing for the stems to hurst witli a loud boom- 
ing sound. The balsam has a peculiar, aromatic, but 
not disagi-eeable odour, Avhich, however, is highly 
persistent, Avhile its taste is decidedly acrid. It has 
stimulant properties, is diuretic, laxative, and in 
large doses often an activ’e purgatii e. It is, hoAV- 
CA’er, mostly on account of its poAverful action on 
the mucous membrane that it is used, and it is 
accordingly much employed in aflections of the 
urino-genital system, in chronic catanbs, ^c. The 
resin itself has been found efficacious given in the 
form of a cough-pill. Balsam of copaiba is some- 
times adulterated u-ith ca.stor-oil or A-olatile oils. 
The former of these is readilv detected if any niilki- 
ness is produced AA-hen the balsam is shaken Avith 
ten times its volume of petroleum benzin. The 
volatile oils may be recognised by shaking the 
balsam Avith a little alcohol, AA'hen, being more 
soluble, they are reinoA’ed flret. 

Copais, Lake- See Bosotia. 

Copal, a resinous substance used for a variety 
of purposes in the arts. It appears in commerce 
in smooth rounded ma.sses, colourless or lemon- 
yelloAv, translucent or transparent, rather brittle, 
and in a cold state, almost Avithout smell or taste. 
It is readily fusible and inflammable, is insoluble 
in water, and only partially solnble in alcohol and 
oil of turpentine, but becomes entirely soluble in 
them AA'hen it has been for a short time melted. 
Various useful pale-yelloAv or almost colourless 
vai'nishes and lacquers are made by dissolving 
melted copal in alcohol, oil of turpentine, or boiled 
linseed-oil. The chief som-ces of copal are the 
East Indies, Africa, and South America, but the 
varieties derived from these countries differ in their 
origin. The East Indian is the e.xudation of a large 
tree, Vahrica Jiidica, and possibly also of dift'erent 
species of Hv-menea, Avhich probably yield the 
Brazilian A'ariety. Much copal is obtained from 
AVest Africa, Avhere it is found in rounded masses, 
embedded in sandy soil. Gum AiiimC is the name 
applied to a copal of this nature. 

Copalclli Bark, a bark resembling Ca.'icarilla 
Bark (o.a-.) in its pro 2 )erties, and iirocinced by a 
shrub of the same genus, Croton Jiivciis, a native of 
Central America (see Ckotox). The hark is in 
quills a foot or two in length, and has a thin corky 
epidermis. Co))alchi Bark L much used as a sub- 
stitute for cinchona in blexieo, Avhere it goes bv 
the name of QuCndblanca, and is imported, although 
not to a large extent, into Europe. It contains a 
minute proportion of a bitter alkaloid resembling 
quinine. 

Copail. an Indian village in the south-Avestern 
comer of the Central American state of Honduras, 
in a mountainous region, the site of a city still 
po])ulous at the time of the conquest, and of Avhich 
maggiificent mins still remain, first described by 
Stephens. 

Coparcenary, an e.state in England orig- 
inating in descent to tAA'o or more poraons, called 
thence coparcenars orparcenare. It generally arises 
under the rale of laAV Avhich makes the daughters 
of one dying Avithout male heim inherit equally, hut 
it may also arise by local custom, as in tlie ca.se of 
Gavelkind (q.A-.). Although the property remains 
undiAdded, yet each parcenar is entitled to a dis- 
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tinct j-Iinro of it, and consef(nenth- there is no 
henefit of survivoi'ship !is in joint-tenancy, hut tlie 
ri"lit of each descends to Ids or her heii-s. The rale 
of descent is also jK'r stirncs, so that the heirs of one 
nho has predeceased the eoniinon ancestor take 
only tlie share which would have come to their 
imnitHlinte ancestor had he or she survived, and 
thus in the rare c.ose of "avelkind a "randson of 
tile common ancestor will also exclude his own 
sisters. Division may he carried _ thronoh hy 
voluntary agreement, or hy a suit in Cliancery. 
Such pa’rt.s of the property as cannot he divided 
(.such as the manor-house, &c. ) jiass to the elde.st 
sister or her issue, hut an equiv.alent in value 
is assigned to tlie remaining sistcre. These prin- 
ciples resemhle closely the law of common jiroperty 
in Scotland, a.s to whicli tlie right of individual 
management extends only to necess.ai-j- operations, 
not to' extraordinary use of the subject. Each pro 
tiidiviso owner may sell Ids right, and, except in 
the case of conjunct rights to hushand and wife 
(which are considered indivisible ), may insist on 
an action of declarator .and division. If the subject 
is natnrallv indivisible, a« a brewery, it may be 
sold and tlie price divideil. In the case of heirs- 
poitionei-s in Scotland, also, sucli things as .a peer- 
age, a imblic ollice, or a m.ansion-house with 
accessories form a imvcip}tiiin for the eldest sister. 
Where the praciptiitm comes under a settlement, 
compensation is generally due to the younger sistci-s. 
.An Advowson (q.v.) is exercised in turns, accord- 
ing to seniority. 

Co-psirtucvy. Sec PAurxr.ustiip. 

Cope (I.at, capptt, pluvk(lc), an eccle.siastic.al 
vc'tment worn in the Latin Church during pro- 
cessions, solemn lauds and vespers, and other 
solemnitie.", but not by the cele- 
brant at mass. The Creek form 
of thecope (mo/ofmw) i-s r&strictcd 
t<i aiehimamlrite.s and bi.sliops. 
The cojio of the former is plain, 
that of the latter with a pattern 
of wavy stripes. The .Armenians 
alone use the cope .as the vast- 
ment for m.ass. In the Church 
of England the cope w.as allowed 
as an altcniative to the vest- 
ment or chasuble by the Common 
Prayer-book of lloth were 

forbidden by that of l."i.‘)2, but 
legally revivcil under Elirabcth 
in l.'j.VJ. IJy Canon xxiv. of 1C03, 
the principiil minister .at the IIolv 
Communion in c.athcdml or col- 
legiate churches, together with 
the epistoler and gospeller, is 
1 directed to wear the cope, and 
at Durham it was so worn till 
lii'hop TrevorV. epbcop.ate ( 17j2- 
71 ), wlicn one of the prebendaries 
di-nsed it, linding n interfered 
with hi- wig. The cope, how- 
ever. has been customarily worn 
by the clerga’ olliciating .at coro- 
nations ; while -some further re- 
^ ival of its use h.as taken place of late ye.ai's. The 
cqs" was originally a cloak worn for nrilinarv pur- 
po-i... In fnriu it is a semicircle, without .sL'eves 
ami with a hood. It is fa-tened across the brc.ast 
with a cl.asp mor-c. Ciqa's soon In^gan to be 
oniam'*ril*sl with embroidery, ami even with jewels; 
and so 4-.'<rIy .as the Kith centurv thev became the 
im-t ni.agmlicent and co-tly of 'all the vestments 
of the ]iric'thi>o.i. 

C tipc, f ii.tni.us A\ It.^\., Subject-painter, 
wa- I»ini at lossj- Jn Dill, tlm son of .a Inmlscnpe. 
p.U!)t<T. He att-ml<sl the selimd- of the Ibival 
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.-Veademy, and studied for two ye.ars in Italy. He 
began to exhibit in_ the Academy in ISife, and 
]iroduced a long series of sacred, historic.al, and 
tlomestic subjects. In 1843 his cartoon, ‘ The Firs; 
Trial by Jurj',’ gained a .i'3fl0 prize at the West- 
minster Hall competition ; and in 1844 he was 
selected to execute, in the House of Lords, a nmntl 
jiainting of ‘ The Black Prince,’ which was followed 
i>y ‘ Prince Henrj*,’ and in the Peers’ Corridor a 
series of eight subjects from the Civil War, com- 
pleted .about 1865. He w.a.s elected an .A.P,..A. in 
184.3, and an E..A. in 1848; and from 1867 to 1874 
he held the professorship of P.ainting. He retired 
in 1883. He wa.s an original member of the Etcli- 
ing Club, and his plate of ‘ The Life Cl.ass of the 
Royal Academy’ (1865) ranks .as one of the mo-t 
vigorous ligure-subjects ever etched by an Englbh- 
man. 

Cope. Edw.vrd Drikker, American naturalist, 
born in Philadelphia, 2Sth July 1840, was professor 
of Natural Sciences .at Haverford College, 1864-07, 
and afterwards .appointed palieontologist to the 
United States Geological Survey. His numerous 
p.apers and works on pal.a’ontologj' are highly 
valued; and to the discussion of Hie theory of 
evolution he has contributed over a dozen works 
of importance. Ho is a member of numerous 
scientilic societies in America and in Europe, and 
among other recognitions of Ids servic&s to science, 
he, in 1879, received the Rigsby gold medal of tlic 
Royal Geological Society. 

Cope, Sin Joiix, an English general, was a 
cornet in 1707, and, having been made a Knight 
of the B.ath, in 1742 commanded tiio troojis sent 
to the n.«sistnnce of Maria Theresa. On the Inml- 
ing of Prince Charles Edward in 1745, Cope was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the govoinment 
forces in Scotland. After a fruiUe.«s march to the 
Highlands, he roturned with Ids troops by sea 
to Dunbar, and on 21st September was totally 
defeated at Prestonpans. His defeat is celebrated 
in the .lacobite song, ‘ Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye 
w.ankin' yet?’ Cope died '2Sth July 1700. 

C'opcc. See Korkck. 

Uopeiiliairoii (Dan. Kjohciihorn, ‘Mcrolmnts’ 
Haven ’), the ca])ital of Denmark, and headquarten. 
of the national commerce, literature, and art, is 
situated on the low-lying e.astern shore of the island 
of Zealand, in the Sound, which is here about 12 
miles bioad ; an outlying portion, Christianslmvn, 
st.ands at the north end of the island of Amnger or 
Amak, which is suiiaratcd from Zealand by a 
n.aiTow ann of the sen. The channel forms a tine 
and capacious harbour, which is bridged over so as 
to connect Christianshavn and the main part of the 
city .at two poiiit.s. The fortilieations on the land 
side have been removed since 1863 : so that the , 
city has now practically incorporateil the snluirls- 
O.sterbro, Niirrebro, A'esterbw, and I'redcriksberg. 
The tot.al piqmlation in 1735 was 60,000; in I83.>, 
120,000; in 1880, 2.3,'i,254; and in 1885 it was "ilh 
suburbs, 285,700. Coiteiihagen is still defended 
by the oM citadel of Fredcrikshavn and by forts 
on the seaward side ; and in 1887 new fortilieations 
were in course of construction. The biishifc-.s 
quarter stretches from it« mdde harbour in a 
uorth-e.asl direction towards the principal and 
central square, Koiigeiis Nytorv, which in_ it“clf 
forms the focus of the life'' of the city. _ I'arthcr 
north .and ea-t of thD imint lies the nrisloenita’ 
qu.arter, with tlie handsome Amalicnboig Fqiiaic 
ami its royal and miiii-tciial jialaccs ; thi' district tj i 
boumbnl in the extreme north by the citadel, and i 
the ailjoining public g-ardcii" and walks on the j 
shores of the Sound. j 

Amongst its few buildings of historical intero-t . 
or intrinsic beauty, the meliopolitan eathcoral i 
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churcli, known as Vor Fine Kiike, lebuilfc after tlie 
liombanlnient of ISO/, possesses statues of Ciirist 
and tile Aiiostles, and a bajitismal font, designed 
and in part executed by Tliorwaldsen. Trinitatis- 
Icirke is' remarkable for its round tower, wliich is 
ascended by a winding causeway instead of steps ; 
and Holinens’ Kirke contains interesting monu- 
ments to the great naval heroes, duel and Torden- 
skjold. An English church, built at a cost of 
£10,000, Avas consecrated in 1887. The royal 
palace, called Christiansborg, Avas rebuilt be- 
tween 1794 and 1828, but AA'as never remarkable 
for architectural beauty. The piincipal part of 
the vast building A\'.as destroyed by fire in 1884, 
Avhen inany precious .Avorks of art Avere destroyed. 
H.appily most of the pictures in its great art 
galleiy Avere saved. The castle of Rosenborg 
(1610-24), Avhere the regalia are kept, contains 
interesting collections of objects of art; and 
the palace of, Charlottenborg (1624) is noAv used 
as an academy of arts. The university AA'as 
founded by Christian I. in 1479, has five faculties, 
40 professors, and is attended by 1200 students. 
Connected Avith the university are a surgical aca- 
demy, an observatory, a botanical garden, a zoo- 
logical museum, a polytechnic in.stitution, and a 
library of 250,000 volumes, containing also a great 
collection of ancient Persian MS.S., and another of 
ancient northeni MSS. Copenhagen is the centre, 
not only of Danish, but of northern literature and 
art, and is the seat of a number of societies for the 
adAAancement of these in all their branches, amongst 
Avhich the most important are the Royal Society, 
founded in n42 ; and the Royal Society for North- 
ern Antiquities, founded in 1825 ; as ivell as agri- 
cultural, geographical, and other societies. The 
royal library contains 500,000 volumes, besides 
great treasures of Sanskrit and other MSS. The 
Museum of Northern Antiquities in Prindsens 
Palaisj is unrivalled in its kind, having been made 
Avhat it is mainly by IVoi-saae. The Tliorwaldsen 
Museum, opened in 1846, consists of Avorks of art 
by that sculptor himself, and others left bj' him to 
the Danish nation, for Avhich a separate building 
has been erected. Copenhagen contains also a 
number of Avell-supported benevolent institutions, 
banks, theatres, an exchange, &<i. There are 
statues of several of the Danish kings, of Tycho 
Br'ahe, and of the poets. The chief exports "of 
Copenhagen are grain, rape-seed, butter,- cheese, 
beef, cattle, avooI, hides, bones, and grain-spirit. 
Porcelain, pianos, clocks, Avatclres, mathematical 
instruments, chemicals, sugar, beer, and tobacco are 
manufactured. 

About the middle of the 12th century, Copen- 
hagen Avas but a lishing-village, in the neighboui-- 
hood of Avlrich Bishop Axel, or Absalon, built a 
castle. In 1254 tlie village obt.ained the privileges 
of a town, and in 144.8 King Christopher made it 
the c.apital of the kingdom. It u’as several times 
attacked by the Hanseatic League ; Avas besieged by 
the Sivedes in the 17th centuiy ; Avas bombarded by 
the English, Dutch, and SAvedes in 1700 ; suffered 
grievously by fires in 1728, 1794, and 1795; Avit- 
ne.sscd a gieat sea-light in its roads on 2d Api-il 
1801, Avhen the English, under Sir Hyde Parker, 
Avith Nelson .as his second in command, destroyed 
the Danish lleet; and (to prevent the Danish fleet 
from falling into the poAver of Napoleon ) Avas bom- 
barded by the English from the 2d to the oth of 
September 1807, Avhen great destniction aa-os 
Avrought, both in houses and public buildings, 
and hundreds of pemons lost their liA-es_(see Dex- 
St.ARK). In ISSS an international exhibition Avas 
held here. 

Copcilliascil FicHls, in North London, noted 
as the meeting-place of an immense gathering of 
labour unionists on 21st April 1834, uith the. object 


of overaiving the ministi-j-. But the croivd, see- 
ing the military and other preparations made to 
receh'e them, dispersed quietly Avithout .attempting 
to carry out any of the A-iolent de.signs Avith AA'hich 
they -u’ere credited. Since 1885 the site h.as been 
occupied by the Metropolitan Cattle Market. 

Cope'potla, an order of minute marine and 
fresh-Avater cnistaceans, belonging to the Entomos- 
ti-aca (q.v.). 

Coper'niciis, Nicolas, founder of the modem 
a.stronomy, Avas born 19th Febriiai-y 1473, at Thorn, 
in West Pmssia, lately belonging to tlie order of 
the Teutonic Knights (q.v.), but then a part of 
Poland. His father, a Polish subject, Avas appar- 
ently a Germanised Slav, and his mother of pure 
Gemian extraction. Copernicus seems to have 
spoken Gennan as his mother-tongue ; but Poland 
and Germany still dispute Avith each other the 
honour of producing him. Brought up under the 
guardianship of his uncle Lucas, prince-bishop of 
the gi-eat Prussian diocese of Emilaiid, he matricu- 
lated at CraeoAv 1491, and there studied mathe- 
matics, optics, .and pei-spectiA'e. Leaving Avithout 
taking a degree, he enrolled himself in 1496 in the 
‘Natio-Germanonim ’ of Bologna Unii’ersitj’ as a 
student of canon laAi', and AA'as next year appointed 
canon of Frauenbiirg, the cathedral city of the 
diocese of Ermland, standing on the shores of 
the Frisches H.aff. The year 1500 he spent at 
Rome, Avhere he lectured on astronomy, and (6th 
November) ‘ observed an eclipse of the moon.’ The 
folloAving ye.ar he began the study of medicine at 
P.adua, medicine in that age being essentially 
dependent on astronomy, and Avas at Ferrara, in 
1503, invested Avith the doctoi-ship of canon laiv. 
In 1605 he left Italy never to return to it, and 
settled in his native Prussia. ‘ Scholastious ’ of 
Breslau till 1538, .and canon of Fi-iauenburg, yet 
Copernicus never became a priest. Appointed per- 
manent medical attendant on his uncle, he liA'ed 
Avith him from 1507 till 1512 in the princely castle 
of Heilsberg, 46 miles from the toAvn of Frauen- 
burg, Avhere, besides thinking out his neAv astro- 
nomy, he had toilsome administrative and other 
duties to perform, involving him- in frequent jour- 
neys. After his uncle’s death in 1512, lie lived at 
Frauenbiirg Avitli an income as canon c.alculated at 
about £450 of present money, not merely to study 
the stars in his toAver Curia Copeniicana, but to 
execute difficult .and multifarious offices as bailiff, 
militarj' governor, judge, tax-collector, vicar- 
gener.al, .and physician. These offices he fulfilled 
Avith A-igour and success, even Avhile his difficulties 
Avere increased by the intrigues and Avare Avhich 
ultimately led to the restoration of West Prussia 
to the Teutonic Knights, and its incorporation Ai’ith 
the Protestant state of Brandenburg. The coinage 
hairing been gios-sl 3 ' debased bj" the Teutonic 
Knights and the three leading commercial towns 
of Pni.ssi.a, Cotiernicus set himself strennou.sl,!- to 
the task of its reform, and advocated the establish- 
ment of a single mint for the Airiiole of Pmssia. In 
1523 he Avas appoin . ' • • • ■ - ~i of the 

diocese. The Do . ited in 

1530, but could no ; ■ e it to 

the ]iress till just before the end ot his life. In 

1542 he Avas seized Avith apoplexj’, accomp.anied 
by jiarah'sis on the right side. On the 24th Maj" 

1543 the* first printed copj- of the Ai'ork anrii-cd at 
Frauenburg, and Av.as touched bi- his diring hands 
onlj" a few hours before he expired. His memon' 
gone, and his faculties all obscured, it could onlv 
he .said he seemed to know ivliat it ivas he touched. 

Besides the Dc llcrohilionibus, Copernicus Avrote 
and published at CracoAV a Latin translation of the 
Epi-stles of the B.vz.antine author TheopliA’lnctus 
Siinocatta, and .a tre.ati.«o on trigonometrj'. His 
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life l>v Gassendi ; more recently by 

Von Ilipler (1S73), anil Polkovsbi (Warsaw, 1873). 
By far the most complete account of Copemiens’s 
life ami labours is, however, the great biography 
by Dr Prowe (2 vols. Berlin, 1SS3 ; volume of docu- 
nients, ISS 1 ). Copernicus’s family name of Kqnpcr- 
viffl: is derived, from a village so called in Silesia, 
ami was Batinised by himself as Copiicrnims, and 
indeed by liim generally so spelt. 

Tun COPERXicAN System is that which repre- 
sents the sun to ho at rest in the centre of the 
universe, and the earth and planets to move round 
it as a centre. It got its name from Coper- 
nicus, who (although some vague general notion 
of the svstem seems to be due to Pythagoras) firet 
distinctly drew the attention of philosophers to it, 
ami devoted his life to its demonstration. For the 
rest, the gloiy of developing on the lines he broadly 
laid down, belongs to Kepler, Galileo, and others, 
ami to Kewton, who finally marked out the fonn 
of modern theoretical asti-onomy. Many who 
reverence the name of Copernicus in connection 
with tins system, -would he surprised to find, on 
peni«ing hi's M’ork, how much of error, unsound 
re-TSoning, and hanpy conjecture combined to 
secure for him in all timas the .as.sociation of the 
system with hi-, name; yet, with all its faults, that 
■ivork marks one of the greatest steps ever taken in 
science. 

Entitled De Ecvolutionihm Orhiiim, and dedi- 
cated to Pope Paul III., it consists of six books. 
The first contains the following propositions : 
1. That the univci-so is sidiorical. This is estab- 
lished by such arguments as that the spbete 
is tlio most poifect figure, <S:c. 2. That thc_ earth 
is spherical, which Hows from tlic same kind of 
considerations. 3. That the earth and sea make 
one globe. 4. That the motions of all tlio heavenly 
liodios must he uniform and circular, or com'- 
jioujidcd of unifonu and circular motions. Ilerc, 
again, wo meet with singular reasons. A simple 
Ijody must move circularly, and nothing hut cir- 
cular motion could give periodicity to phenomena, 
o. That, supposing the distance of the stars to be 
iniiminso, there is no reason why the earth should 
not have a mol ion round its axis as well as .a 
motion in its mint. 0. That the sphere of the 
st.us is immensely distant. The proof is fanciful, 
and shows he had no notion of a universe of stam 
pervading space. 7 and 8. The ancients were 
UTong in placing the earth at the centre of the 
universe. The arguments under this head arc as 
fanciful as those which thev were designed to 
lefute. The falling of a ho'dy to the earth he 
deduces fumi the assumption, that it is only given 
to wholes to move circularly, while it is of the 
natiiie of parts, rcpaivatcd from their whole.s, to 
move in light lines. That there must be a rentrum 
iimmji, an entity unknown to modern science, is 
ailniittisl, the ijiic-stion licing as to its jmsition. !). 
It is possible for the earth to have scveml motions. 
10. lie establishes the onler of the plancti-, and 
dr.aw.s a ilingnim of the s.vsteiii much .as it is now 
repicseiited. Following the old (-vstems, euch as 
tie’ I’tolemaio, he lays down it spficix for the fixed 
H.irs. It is clear, abo, that he had no idea of 
the mmioris of the jdanets other than that they 
uere mu-Ii as woiihl lie e.aiised by their being fixed 
in immense cryrtal cphcix's revolving round tlic 
Min. 

rh“ sum of t’ojH'miciis's astronomical achievc- 
mmits is, mainly, the sbifting of the centre of the 
solar sy-tom from the earth to the win, and the 
tsmscipieiit explanation of the alternation of day 
and night by the earth's rotation round it«elf, anil 
oi the M'-e-itude of the reasons by the e.arths 
n-volurion round tie’ win. Thb complete trnns- 
fonoatiou in astronomy was dm; in the lirot 


instance to the sense of order in Copernicus’s 
own mind, which, ever more clearly, protcsiteil 
against the inverse conception of a imtch smaller 
body at the centre, .and a far greater at the cir- 
cumference, and all the repugnant notions regard, 
ing the movements of the_ planets which such a 
conception involved. Discriminating motion as an 
attribute of matter, and .space as the scene hut 
not the' subject of motion, Coperniens explaincil 
how the celestial sphere was hub a limitation of 
space, and its movement only app.arent ; ami 
how the ‘backward loopings’ of tlie paths pur- 
sued by the planets were only the perspective 
result of their real movements in conjunction 
with the real movements of the earth. Such 
was the comprehensive scheme of astrononiy con- 
ceived by Copernicus ; but it w.as inipos-sible for 
bim, wit'll the instnnnents and ascert.aiiied facts 
then at his disposal, to master all the dctaiK. 
Instead of grasping the idea of elliptic orbits, ho 
still abode by that of uniform ciroular motion, 
and Iiad tlierefore to retain the ‘epicycles’ to 
.account for ‘ in'egularitics,’ though he rcdiircd 
this apparatus of checJcs and Iiafances to the 
number of thirty-four. It was reserved for Kepler 
to dispense with the epicycles (see ProLEMAio 
System, Astronomy', Kepler). Catholic church- 
men received Copemicus’s -work xvith much favour; 
the only theological objections c.amo from the 
Protestants. Luther denounced Copernicus as an 
arrogant fool xvlio Mwote in defiance of Scrip- 
ture, and Mclanchthon urged the suppression of 
such mischievous doctrines by the secular power. 
The conduct of t\io Do Hero! tit ionibiis through tlio 
press luaving been delegated h3- Copernicus’s friend, 
George Joachim von Lauchen (luioticus) to O.-.i* 
.ander (q.v.), the latter, by xvay of conciliating 
existing prejudices, foisted on the work a pref.aco 
(Pru’/tditmcttla) quite foreign from CoporniciisV 
intentions, in which the doctrine of the c.ariji’s 
rot.ation is represented as .a mere hypothesis,_whicli 
has been attrihnteil wronglj’ to Copeniicns hiiii'clf. 

tJopiapo, capital of the Chilian department of 
Atacama (q.v.). 

Coplaml. James, physician, was bora at Dccr- 
ncss, in the Orknej's, in i7!)l. lie graduated M.D. 
at Edinburgh in 1815, and setlleil to practice in 
London in 1820, xvhere he soon began to make his 
name known li,v his p.apers in the medical journals 
on \-cllo\v-fevcr, hydropliohia, choler.a, and the like- 
Ilis largest work xvas the Didionanj of Prarlicnl 
Medicine (3 vols. 1832), a monument of enormous 
industry ; others M’cre on p.ab}’ and ajiojiloxj' ( 1S.>0), 
and on” consniiiption (1801). lie died 12th July 
1870. 

.Copley, John SixoLirroN, B. A., portrait mnl 
hisioiical (i.ainter, xvns Imrn 3d .Iiii.v 1737, 'd 
Boston, U.B. His p.arents, both of English extrac- 
tion, had emigrated from Irehiml in the preuoiis 
yi’.ar. It h.as iisn.allj" been asserted that Cophy 
was a sclf-t.anght .artist; hut W. II. Mhitmoro 
of Boston h.as shown that ho ivns iimtnicted by his 
■‘-tepfather, Peter Polhaiii, the jiortrait-ii.aintor aim 
engraver, and prob.ahU’ also hj- .lolni Smihert. At 
thy .age of sixteen he w.as cxceiitiiig portraits of 
coiisiderahle merit ; and in 1755 AVasiiingtoii rat 
to him. In 1700 and 1767 he sent over works for 
exhihition in therooiiHof theSociotj'of liicnriMirated 
Artists; and in .Inne 177-1 he loft for Euroiw.^ In 
Imndon he w.as well received ly Be.vnohls. M i-st. 
•and Strange, and ho was ooiiimiraione’d to paint the 
king and queen for Gener.al IVcntwoitli. _ Pn-s'-in?; 
to the Coiilinent in August, he stndicil in It. ay, 
retnniing to Lnidon in tlie end of 177(>. hr't 
imjKirtant wihjcrl-jdrlnro xvas the’^'onih re--cn'1> 
101111 a Shark,’ iiresented ly the artist to Chr.'-t " 
Hospital Scdioof; which was follovcil by ‘ 1 h« j 
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Death of Chatham’ (1779-80), an impressive sub- the red anliydrous oxide. This oxide -is used in 
ject, in which the portraits of the peers were care- colonring glass a fine rnhy tint. It is not acted on 
fully studied from life, and the still finer ‘ Death of by air or moisture, and for this rea.son is produced 
Major Pierson’ (178,8). Both are in the National on copper surf.accs as a bronze to keep the met.al 
Gallerj’'; the former was engraved by Bartolozzi, itself fioin becoming stained. Tlie salts of this 
the latter by Heath. In 1789-90 he executed the oxide are generally colourless, but they .are liabl6 
immense ‘ Siege and Belief of Gibraltar,’ now in to absorb oxygen and pass into the biue-coloured 
the Guildhall. Among his numerous other popular cupric salts. Cuprous chloride is the most im- 
works may be named ‘The Surrender of Admii-al portant salt, being used for absorbing carbonic 
de Windt to Lord Duncan ; ’ ‘ Charles I. demand- oxide in gas analysis. 

,ing the Sun-ender of the Five Members,’ now in Cupric Oxide (copper monoxide, black oxide), 
Boston ; ‘ Charles I. signing Strafford’s Death- CuO, is the scale or rust of copper which peels off 
warrant; ’• and ‘The Assassination of Bucking- the surface of the metal when he.ated. It is got for 
ham.’ Till the end of his life he was unwearied chemical purposes by heating nitrate of copper to 
in the pui-suit of his art. In August 1815 he was redness in a crucible nith occasional stining, and 
attacked by paralysis, and died on 9th September, carefully avoiding any possible admission of coaly 
leaving a son, the future Lord Lyndhurst. _ _ matter. By the use of cupric oxide Liebig estah- 
Coplej^’s historical subjects are more original, lished the method by which the composition of all 
spirited, and realistic than those of his friend and organic substances has been determined, as it 
countiyman West, with ivhom he is commonly readily gives up its oxygen at a red he.at to carbon 
classed ; and they .are distinguislied by far richer and hydrogen, converting them, respectively, into 
and finer colouring. His composition is simple and carbonic-acid and water, from the weight of which 
efi'eotive, and his draftsmanship careful and aecu- the composition of the organic bod}' is calculated, 
rate. In religious and poetical subjects he -was less This oxide is used for st.aining glass, to which it 
successful. _ His portraits, full of individuality, imparts a green colour ; and its somtion in ammonia 
excellent in modelling and colour, are in them- has the remarkable property of dissolving cotton 
selves enough to justify a great reputation; and fibre. The Hydroxide, Cu(OH).,, is obtained as a 
in artistic qualities the finest of them may be blue precipitate by adding caustic soda to sulphate, 
said to approach the works of Reynolds .and or other salt, of copper, which, as in the case of 
Gainsborough. See Lives by Perkins (1873) and the cuprous oxide, becomes anhydrous on boiling, 
Mrs Amory (1882).' the blue precipitate becoming black and granular. 

Copper. This appears to h.ave been the firet The .salts of cupric oxide are re.adily obtained by 
metal employed by man both in war and the peace- dissolving it in the necessary acids ; for example, 
ful arts. Like gold and silver, it is found native, i** sulphuric acid for the sulphate, and in nitric acid 
but, except in one or two districts, only to a small for the nitrate of copper. 

e.xtent. It can, however, be extracted from its C/ipric -Sw^p/iofcisnljihate of copper, blue ntripl), 
ores at a comparatively low heat, and it is not CnSOj, occurs native in veins of copper .and iron 
altered by exposure to dry air ; altlnmgh in moist P5'rites, and is mamjfactnred on a large scale by 
air, in the presence of carbonic acid, it soon takes gently roasting native copper sulphide (copper 
on a coating of the green carbonate' of copper, pyrites), when o.xygen is absorbed from tlie air, the 
The use of copper by ancient nations is ivoll known, anhydrous sulphate thus obtained being dissolved 
through the weapons and other objects of Bronze m water, and from tins solution the s.alt as found in 
(q.v.)— that is, copper mixed with a small quantity commerce crystallises out. The ci-j'stals are large, 
of tin, &c.— which Lave been so largely collected by transparent, and have a fine blue colour. _ They are 
arch.a'-ologists. .Some prehistoric implements are, much used by the dyer and calico-printer, in electro- 
however, of unalloyed copper. It was obtained by plating, and in the preservation of organic inaterials. 
the ancients from various places, but especially from Cupric Hiiralc, The ciystals of this 

Cyprus— wlience the name. Copper has a cliarac- ralt are of an intense blue colour and deliquescent, 
teristic fine red colour and takes a brilli.ant polish. H is much used in calico-printing .as an oxidising 
It is ncarlv nine times heavier than water, its agent. 

specific gravity being from 8-8 to 8-95. Next Cupric Cyanide, CiiCy., along with cy.amdc of 
to silver it is the best conductor of heat and potassium, gives the solution from which copper is 
•electricity, hence its many useful applic.ations. Its oepo.sited on .an iron .surface. It is not, however, 
point of fusion lies between silver and gold, but nece.ssaiy to prepare pure cupric cyanide, as the sul- 
unlike these metals, it .absorbs oxygen when strongly phate in exce.ss of potassium cyanide serves the 
heated in the air, and scales of black oxide form pm-pose. 

rapidly on its surface. Copper is moderately h.ard. Cupric Arsewte, CiiHAsO:, (.Scheele’s gi'con), is a 
and is highly ni.alle.able, ductile, and ten.acious, well-known green pigment, got by adding .an alka- 
although not so strong as iron. When held, in the bne araenite to cupnc sulphate, and w.ashing the 
form of sheet or wire, in a flame, it communic.ates precipitate till free from sulphate, and diying. 
to it a highly characteristic green colour. Where.as This colour has. been much used for wall-papers, but 
steel is hardened by being he<ated to redness and has been supposed to h.ave insanit.ai-j- effects. .See 
suddenly cooled in cold water, copper is softened by Akexic. 

the same process. Copper forms two important com- Copper Acetate, Cu(C.HsOo);, is got by adding 
pounds with oxygen — cuprous and cupric oxides. copper hydro.xide, or carbonate, to .acetic acid. It 

Cuprous Oxide (rod oxide, sub-oxide), Cn..O. forms dark blue prisms. If acetic .acid is allowed 
This is obt.ained by he.ating to redness the black to act on metallic copper in the presence of air and 
oxide with nearly its own weight of finely divided moisture, a basic acetate is slowly formed tenned 
copper in a well-covered crucible, to protect the verdigris; this h.as less .acetic. acid tli.in the previous 
mixture from the oxidising action of the air. It is compound, and is much less solnblo. Ithas .abhiish- 
-mt as a hydroxide by adding grape-siig.av to a solii- green colour. \ erdi-ins and ai-senious .acid boileil 
tion of sujph.ate of copper, and then c.austic soda, together in water form the fine colour tenned 
till a bine precipitate, whicli is first formed, is re- cmaald grccn-an aceto-ai-somte of copper, 
dissolved. The solution, on being gently w.aniied, Cq/ycr Slmrutc^s obtained by adding stearate of 
deposits the hydroxide .as a rich orange-yellow foda to sii phate of copper in hot soliitioiis. It is a 
powder. On continuing the he.ating till the liquid light blnish-grecn powder used for colounng c.and^. 
lias reached the boiling-point, and ni.aint.ainiiig the . Tlie pignicnt Urunsiari; green, n.sed in the arts, 
ebullition for some time, the powder changes'into is an oxychlonde of cojiper. 
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CoiJper in any liquid n* ea,-i}y di-covered l>v j 
idacinj; iTi it a plate of polished iron, when it will 
l>c ob'-en-ed coating the metal ^^ith it^- •\vell-kno^\n 
reddWi tint, making its appearance over the part of 
the plate immersed in thedluid. If the miantity of 
coj)per i^* reiy^'inall, tlie lirpiid slionld he concen- 
tratcfl till it' half tills a watcli-glass, and a hridit 
steel needle used in idace of an iion jdate. Solu- 
tions of cupric salts have a blue or grccpish-hlue 
colour, but tliis on addition of ammonia in excess 
becomes an intense purplish hlue. 

2i^atirc Copper, although ficquently met with 
wherever copper oies occur, is yet rarely discoveied 
in suflicient quantity to admit of its being system- 
atically woiked. It is found crystallised in cubes 
and in' modifications of this form ; aKo in arbores- 
cent idcccs, in thin lamina-, and in irregular lumps 
nr masses. Sometimes it forms a nucleus with firat 
a layer of ted oxide aitd then a second layer of car- 
bonate of copper around it. The largest masses of 
native copper arc obtained from mitres in Rus-.ia 
and from ertpper-beating strata in the itcighbour- 
hood of Lake .Superior. One mass was tttined at 
^Iittttasota in Itid!), weighing oOO torts, which 
required the work of fort.v ttren for a year to extract 
it. The largest yet ohtairred was got itt 186G at 
tire Central mines. Lake >Sttperior, and weighed 
SOO tons. 

The ores of eopper arc nnntetons. Cuprite, rulty 
copper, cuprous oxide, or red oxide of copper, is the 
richest ore. It contains, when pure, nearly 90 per- 
cent. of copiter. Maldchile (q.v.), or cfrceit curhomde 
of copper, consists, when prtte, of 07 per cent, of the 
irrctal. This ore occurs largely itt Rrtssia, South 
Arrstralia, and in sonte localities itt South America. 
C/ic\S!/lilc, aziirifc, or blue carbomdc of copper, in a 
\mvo 'state contains .">5 per cent, of copper. Clad- 
co/n/rilr, copper jii/ritc^, or ’/cllotr copjicr ore, a snl- 
phi'de of copjter ami itoti, is, fiom its abundance, 
the most important of cop])er otes. Although 
cont.aining, when pure, 35 ])cr cent, of copper, 
yet on irecorrnt of imrim ities, what is mined in 
Litgland does not yield, on an areiage, more than 
8 per cent, of the metal. .Some of the auriferous 
coiipci ])j rites of the western .states of Ametiea 
and clscwheie is worked as art oie of gold (see 
Ihii.D). Criibc^cilc, or purple copper ore, is also a 
sitlphide of copper in which the iiioportion of the 
mct.rl varies front 00 to 70 ]ier cent. Tctrohcdritc, 
or rjraij copper ore, is a .suliih-antintottite of copiter 
of \ery variable composition, but often containing 
from :i0 to -10 per cent, of cojijier, \-c. Atacamitc 
(ipv.lis an oxychloride of cojqicr mined in Chili, 
and found in other countries. Mclacouite, or bluci; 
oxide of copper, ami C/iry^orolla, a silicate of 
cojiper, are .sometimes .smelted .as ores of the 
mclal. 

rori-i;n-sMK(.TiNO.--In practice, the iimccss of 
Miiolting i-oiipcr fiom ore (coitpcr jiyritcs) like the 
f'orni'h is -nmew hat complicated, but in theory it 
is comp.rratirely simple, 'j’lie nraiir imptriities of 
the trn- are quartr, iron, Mil)ihtir, and verv com- 
iiionly arsenic. The iirocO'S is conducted with the 
riorvof sepanrting the iron and tpiart/ as a fiisible 
slag, and of dis-ipating the sulpimr and arsenic, bv 
conrerting them into Mtliihiiroiis and an-enioii's 
acids, ibrongh oxidation in the fnrnnce. At .Sw.an- 
ce.r, which is the chief seat of cojtpcr-smclting in 
thiseountn. rcrerbeiatory furnaces arc rised,?tml 
these are ot two kinds, called respectively calciners 
j .-rnd rmdting funtaecs. (i.rs, along with .Siemens’ 

‘ IrVetp-rntive np]t'imttis, L norv to some extent used 
j in dilb-rent p.rrts of the world for supphing Iic.al 
, to cojqn-r fiini.rc-,, l,„t at yrme jdaces It'h.as been 
j gtren n]), nfter .a short trial, owing to the co-tiv 
j n-ii.rir- which it enUs"M. There arc never feu-tw 
: th.nii tix oj'rnHout in the Webb liroec-ss of 
I C(.pi»-r siiichitig. .rnd when 'O limiteil, a farottrable 


.idinixtuic of otes, such as copper u.r rites and 
copper carbonates, is necessary. In tire first, tlie 
ore is calcined in a furnace for at lea.st twelxe 
hours, bv which time the greater p.art of the snl- 
phide of iroit is decomposed, and nrrtch srtlphntoits 
and other acids h.ave formed and e.sc.aped rit fitines 
— ^i.c. a partial oxidatiotr of the iroit aitd sulplntr 



fig. L — Section of n Reverber.-rtory Coiiper-inclting 
Furnace ; 

A, flrept.icc ; B, llrc-ltriilgc ; C, lierl of sand ; D, rncUed ceppjr. 


t.akcs place. In the second, the cak-iited ore is 
itreltcd along with siliceous .shags oht.ained iu_ later 
stages of the process. Here a fttsihle slag, consisting 
in great part of silicate of iron, is fonned, and the 
snlphidcs of irtmaird copner aienrn oil as a rcgulus, 
tcrrired coarse metal, amt grairrrlated in water. A 
.section of a nrolthrg fttritace is -given in fig. I. In 
the third, the coarse met.al is calcined agaiii for 
tw-enty-fonr hout.s, during xvliich time iuostof the 
.sulphide of iroit is converted into oxide. In the 
fourth, the calcined coarse metal is irrelted with 
slags rich in oxide of copper, and also with i-ich oiys, 
,as oxide and car honatc. Tliese oxidise any plphido 
of iron remaining, and a regiilns called white metal 
is formed, consisting .almost entirely of .snlphide of 
copper, and containing alvout 75 per cent, of the 
niet.al. \ni\w ffth, called ‘roasting,’ the rcgulus 
is very slow-Iy melted, so as to allow of the gr.adunl 
and tliororigh i-odiiction of tire strljthidc hy licatw 
atmospheric .air through the formation of oxide of 
copper. Wlieit oxide and stilphidc of cornier arc 
hc.atcd togetlier, they decompose each outer, tlie 
sulphur escapes as stilphttions acid, and impure 
metallic copjtei-, called blister copper, is iirodticcd, 
wliile other foreign hodics .arc for the most part 
removed in the slag. In the suth, the cnjqicr froat 
the itrevioiis opei-ation is refined. To cficot Ihis. it 
is nielted in a fttrn.ace, and exposed to the oxioi'mg 
influence of the air for from fifteen to twciit.v Iiom^. 
hy wliich time it is full of dioxide, and this m 
trtrii reduced hy thiow-ing pure coal on thy siinnce 
of the molten nict.al, ami then stir-ring it rvith a 
jiolc of green hitch-w-ood. 

At tho'O smelting w-oiks wliere the snlphttrou** 
acid iirodttccd in the calcining or toasting of copitcr 
pyrites is s.avcd for the manufacture of siilplmnc 
acid, iieculiar furnaces, sucli its (lerstcnhi’hT'j 
Hiu-citclover and Ilelhig's, and .MalelraV, arc "set 
for lo.o-sting the ore. Sliaft or ctipyla furnaces, 
instead of those of a revorher.atory kind, tuc 
in some conntrics, for smelting coi>j)er oics where 
lhcse_ an- highly fcrntginotis, or oxidised, or eom- 
parathely jioor. Coke, aiuhnacite, or rhivreoal is 
itscsl as fuel ill cuiiola furnaces, which rcqitin* a 
Idnst of air at a modci-ate pressure. 

TlVt Copper Kxtraclion I'rorest. — fionti after irrm 
pyrites (sulphide of iron) hegati to he rtsisl nlsmr 
tfiirty yeiii-s ago as the source of sulphur for t.ie 
maiiufneture of sulphuric acid, it was thorrgii- 
dssiralde to recover the copjier, amounjiiig ■'J 
small per cent, of the pyrites tised. The 
px rites, cousi.,ling’ thielly of oxide of inni, amt-g 
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with 4 or 5 per cent, of copper, is mixed witli from 
12 to 15 per cent, of crushed rock-salt and the 
mixture properly calcined, when the whole of the 
copper is converted into a soluble chloride; The' 
roasted mass is then lixiviated, and the copper con- 
tained in the solution thrown down as metal by 
scrap iron. This precipitate contains about 75 per 
cent, of pure copper, and is mixed witli the copper 
of tlie later stages of purification got in the drj' 
process. 

Applicatioks of Copper.— The metal is used for 
a great variety of purposes. It is most largely con- 
sumed along with zinc in the production of Brass 
(q.v.). To a less, but still considerable extent, it 
is made into bronze and gun-metal, in which it is 
alloyed until tin and other metals (see Broxze). 
Alone it is employed for boilers, stills, cooking 
vessels, seamless and other pipes, wire and wire- 
cloth, nails, and spikes. In the form of thin plates 
it has long been in demand for engraidng and etch- 
ing upon, and in the shape of strong rollers it is 
extensively employed for a like purpose by tlie 
calico-printer. Copper does not cast veiy well, but 
it is admirably adapted for producing works of art 
in electro-deposit instead of casting them. Tliis 
process is extensively employed, and does even for 
objects as large as life-sized statues. In this way 
engravings and pages of type are also copied for the 
printing-press. For its use in coating otlier metals, 
see Bronzing. Copper is the metal usually 
chosen for lightning conductors. Writing-pens are 
made of an alloy consisting for the most part of 
copper, and for some pmqjoses are better than 
those made of steel, as they do not corrode nearly 
so soon. These pens are usually white in colour. 
An alloy of copper, ‘yellow metal,’ is used for 
sheathing the bottoms of timber ships, so as to 
prevent molluscs and seaweeds from encumbering 
them. Copper, owing to its ductility, may he made 
into pipes, tubing, &c., by high pressure alone, 
without heat. 

The copper-mines of the United Kingdom appear 
to have first risen into importance in the early part 
of the 18th century. According to Sir C. Lemon 
{Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. i.), the pro- 
duce of the Cornish mines in 1771 was 27,890 tons 
of ore, yielding 3347 tons of copper. In 1856 
(Hunt’s Mineral Statistics for 1S50) the returns 
Avere — Cornu'all, 103,245; Devon, 42,025 tons of ore; 
together yielding 13,500 tons of metallic copper. 
Since 1860, the year of their maximum yield, the 
quantity of copper obtained from mines of the 
United Kingdom has steadily and rapidly declined 
from 236,696 tons of ore, and 15,908 of metal, to 
18,205 and 1386 tons respectively in 1886. 

The copper ore mined in other parks of the 
country besides CoiuAvaU and Devon is compara- 
tively trifling. Copper is chiefly smelted at Swan- 
sea and its neighbourhood, but to some extent also 
in Lancashire. The English smelting works are 
noAV most largely supplied with ore from Spain, 
South Africa (see Cape Colony, VoI. II. p. 735), 
Venezuela, the United States, and Australia (q.v.).. 
The entire quantity of metallic copper smelted 
and refined in the United Kingdom in 1887 ivas 
57,503 tons. 

The production of copper in the United States 
has increased rapidly since 1872. In that year the 
quantity of this metal obtained ivas 12,500 tons, 
while in 1885 it ivaa as much as 76,000 tons, .and 
the United States is noiv the Largest producer of 
copper. The richest mine in the world is said to 
be th.at at Calumet (q.i'.), on Lake Superior, in 
which region copper was mined by the ancient 
Indian or pre-Indian inhabitants. The territories 
of Arizona and MonLana are also productive ; but 
copper occurs in several other parts of the Union. 
A verv large qnantitv of copper wire is used in 
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that countiy for electrical purposes. The enormous 
increase in the output of "Copper between 1880 and 
1884, and its fall in price, led to the formation of 
a powerful syndicate to regulate the total produc- 
tion and control the price ; which till 1S89 had 
largely succeeded in its aims. 

Copperas is the commercial term for the sul- 
phate of iron, and is used extensivelj’ in dj’eing 
black, in making ink, and has been found useful as 
a dressing for crops. See Iron. 

Copperhead {Trigonoccphahis contortrix), a 
venomous serpent, closely allied to the rattlesnake, 
found in eastem North America, from New England 
to Florida. It has a thick body from 2 to 3 feet • 
long, with a short tail without "rattles, and is slow 
and clumsy in its movements ; hut, lurking in 
dark and moist places, and giving no warning of 
its proximity, it is more dreaded than the rattle- 
snake. The term was applied by the Federals to 
the peace party during the Amencan ciidl ivar, as 
suggesting insidious foes. 

Coppermine River, so named, in common 
with tlie Copper Mountains to the west of it, from 
the metallic products of the vicinitj', mns through 
the North-west Territory of Canada, and after a 
course of 250 miles, enters a hay of the Arctic 
Ocean about 68° N. lat., and 116° W. long. It 
was discovered by Hearne in 1771. Its conise is 
continually interrupted by falls and torrents. 
Copperplate Printing. See Engraa ing. 

Coppet, a lillage of Switzerland, 8 miles N. by 
E. of Geneva by rail, Avith a chfiteau, Avhere 
Necker and his ‘daughter, BIme. de Sta6l, are 
buried, .and Avhere the latter spent much of her life. 
Coppice. See Copse. 

Copra, or COPPERAH, is the commercial name 
for the kernel of the cocoa-nut broken into small 
pieces and dried in tlie suii. From 500 lb. of copra 
25 g.allons of cocoa-nut oil should be obtained. 
See CocoA-Ni’T. 

Coprolites (from Gr. lonros, ‘dung,’ and lithos, 
‘a stone’) are the fossilised excrements of animals 
found in Pal.'eozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary strata. 
Their true nature Avas first infeiTcd by Dean Buck- 
land (1829), from their occurrence in the bodies of 
seA'eral species of Ichthyos.aurus, in the region 
where Av.as situated the intestinal tube. It has 
been since shown that they are the A-oidings chiefly 
of saurians and of saui'oid fishes. They often con- 
tain portions of scales, hone, teeth, and shells, the 
indigestible p.arts of the food on AA'hich the animals 
Irted. Occ.asionally, they may be found exhibiting 
the spiral tAA-isting and other marks produced by 
the conformation of the intestinal tube, similar to 
AA'hat is noticed in the excrement of some lir-ing 
fishes. These peculiar markings obtained for them 
the n.ame, Avhen their true nature Avas uuknouTi, 
of ‘larch-cones’ and ‘bezoar-stones.’ Coprolites 
•are found to contain a large quantity of phosphate 
of lime ; and .as this forms a A-aluable manure, the 
deposits containing them have since 1846 been 
largely qAianied by the nianAifacturere of artificial 
manures. 

Copse, or Coppice, a natur.al Avood or pl.ant,a- 
tion, of Avhieh the trees are cut oA'er from time to 
time, AA'ithout being alloAved to attain the size of 
timber-trees, sending Aip neAv shoots fi'om their 
roots or stools. Some kinds of trees — as the firs — 
are incapable of being treated in this manner, 
refusing to send np neiv shoots; but many — as 
the oak, birch, chestnut, ash, elm, maple, alder, 
hazel, and AA-illoAv — i-en- readily do so, at lea.st if 
they Ii.ave not been allowed to att.ain too consider- 
able a size before being cut over. Copse-Avoods are 
sometime.^ planted cliiefly to A'.arj- and beautify the 
landscape, but more generally Arith a vieAv to profit. 
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It often happens that, owing to scantiness of soil 
or to utifavourahle sul)«oil, oaks and otlier trees, 
after growing vigorously for a nuinher of years, 
are arrested, and reinaiir almost stationary in their 
growtii. In such circumstances, it is advantageous 
to cut tlicm over early, and to treat the plantation 
as a copse. Oak is iimch planted as coi>se-wood, 
in con‘-e(juence of the demand for its hark : in some 
jiarts of Herefordshire, the tree-s are cut over cverj- 
twelve years ; hut in the Highlands of Scotland, 
twenty -live or thirtv yeara are often nccessarj’ for 
.suilicient growth. Tlie largest pieces of the wood 
are used for making whccl-spokcs, and for other 


are used for making wliccl-snokcs, and for other 
purposes of tiinher ; the smaller portions for char- 
coal and firewood. .iVsh-cojinice is senlceable for 
handles of implements, hurdles, hoops. Chestnut 
copsc-s are planted in England to supply hop-poles. 
Hazel is in great demand for making cratcs,_ &'c. 
I’esides the cultivation of difl'erent kinds of willow 
or osier for hasket-making, in which they are cut 
over annually, some of the .specie.s arc cultivated 
a.s copse, and cut every' five, si.v, or seven years, 
for hoops, crates, &c. (see Y'illow). In some 
countries, copse-wood afibrds a valuable supph’ of 
fuel. 

Copli.S. a genus of Ranunculacea?. C. infolmta, 
called Gold Thread on account of the appearance 
and colour of its rhizomes, is a native of swamps in 
the colder northern regions of both hemispherc.s. 
It has tematc leaves and solitary wliite flowers. 
The hitter rhizomes are used in America as a tonic, 
and as a yellow dye. That of C. iccia of Assam is 
used in India ns a bitter tonic. 

Oopt.S, the Christian descendants of the ancient 
Egjyitians. The name (in Arabic, Kubl) is most 
probably derived from the same root ns E-gypt. 
The Copts arc in number about 300,000, only ime- 
eighteenth of the population of the country. A large 
proportion live in Cairo, but there are* numerous 
Iiopulous settloincnts of Copts in Upper Eg\-pt, 
notably at Girga, XegAda, Ltiksor, AsyOt, Den- 
dcra, and Ikhmim, where ‘10,000 are said* to reside. 
They are essentially townsmen, engaged as clerks on 
account of their undoubted matliematieal talents ; 
or employed in the finer handicnifts, sucli as gold- 
smithery ; and their occupations account for their 
j)aloness as compared with their Moslem neigh- 
l)ours. The few Copts who work in the fields do 
not diller i)crceptibly from the !Moslcm.s, and the 
resemblance to the ancient Egyptians is visible in 
both, though the inbreeding of the Copt has per- 
haps retained the ancestral line.aments more faith- 
fully. They are of middle stature, have Idack eyes, 
ami black curly hair; dre.-s like the Moslc'ms, 
but aie gcner.dly distinguished by a black or blue 
turban; the women are veiled. Their character is 
in general gloomy, deceitful, and avaricious ; thev 
are ignomnt, drunken, and sensual. In reli'doii 
they arc Monophy.sitc- (q.v.) of the Jacobite sect ; 
but a few are united to the Greek and IJoumn 
Catholic churrlii‘-. When the Council of Ch.aieedon 
in -tol pronounced the Jacobite opinion heretical, 
some of the Co]tt- .supported the verdict, and bitter 
jc.ilonsies eiisuctl between those ‘royalists’ and 
the Jacidntc Copts. The latter did not scruple to 
welcome the Modem conquest in 040 in order to 
c\]>el the (!r<.'ek faction. They a“crilK; their con- 
ver-ion from heathenism to St Mark, whom thev 
regaid as tlie_ first patriarch of Alexandria. Their 
Inglic-t ibgnitary is the patriarch of Alc.vandria. 
who-c residence, however, is in Cairo. Their other 
orders of clergy are twelve bishops, nitd arclipriesls, 
priest... .Ic.-jrims, and monk-. The patri.arch is 
tiaincd Iiv ills pis'di'Cfsvnr, or cho-cn by lot from 
iijiiong the monks of the convent of Kt Antbonv. 
He_ ts not porniitted to m.ariy, and when he sleeps 
It t« nt-c'— '.xiy to uaken him every quarter of an 


hour. He nominate.s the metropolitan of xVbvs. 
sinia (see Abvssixia ). 

The Copts are very strict in some of their 
religious observance-s, and hate other Christian 
sects even more than they hate the IMoslems. 
They maintain the seven sacraments— baptism hy 
trine immersion ; confirmation ; penance or con- 
fession ; orders ;_ matrimony ; unction ; and the 
eucharist, administered in both kinds to all, even 
young children, and formed of leavened bread 
which has been dipped in xvine. They keep 
Wednesday and Friday with great strictness ,as 
fast-days, and have besides an onerous fa.st of Xiiie- 
veil, iaking fifty-five days, and lessor fasts of tiie 
Nativity, the Apostles, and the Virgin. Each fast 
is followed by a feast. Pilgrimage to Jerusalem is 
prized highly. Priests may be married to one 
virgin provided the ceremony takes place lieforo 
ordination ; if the xvife die, he m.ay not many 
again, nor may the xvidow of a priest renmriy. 
The Copts seldom marry out.side their own sect; 
the wedding ceremonies are yery peculiar, and may 
he read in L. Oliphant’s Luna of Khcmi : the 
bride is e.ypectcd to remain at home until confined, 
or for a year if barren (see Lane s Modern Egiip- 
dans). I’lie Coptic ritual, liturgy, yestments, iVc. 
are specially intere.sting as preserving unchanged 
very ancient Christian fonns. The churches, of 
which the most celebrated are those built in the 
Roman fortress of Babylon at old Cairo, and thotc 
in the Nitrian valley, .arc remarkable for jiecidiari- 
tics of construction and jilan, and for c.xceedinLdy 
beautiful carx’cd ivoiy screens. An luhnirable 
account of them is given by Mr Butler. They have 
many schools, but only for boys, who lcani the 
psalms, gospels, and apostolic cinstlcs in_ Arabic, 
and then the gospels and epistles in Cojitic. The 
Coptic, however, is not grammatic.'illy taught, and 
is not now a sjioken language, having been every- 
xvhere supplanted by the Arabic. It has not been 
spoken in Lower Egypt since the 10th centurj", but 
lingered for some centuries longer in Upper Lgvpt. 
It is, however, still used by the Copts in their 
religious services, but the Ic.ssons, after being rc-ad 
in Cojitic, arc e.xplained in Arabic. The Coptic 
language is the descendant of the ancient Egyptian, 
but the alphabet is Greek uncial, probably intro- 
duced soon after their conversion to Christi.anity. 
‘ The romance of language could go no further than 
to join the siieech of Bhar.aoh and the writing of 
Homer in the service-book of an Egx^ptiaii Chns- 
tian ’ (Butler). There are txvo jnincipal dialect? 
of the langu.age— the Sahidic or Upper Egvptinii, 
and the Mcinpliitic or Lower Egyi>Uan, which i? 
soiiietimcs exclusively called Cojitic- A thin! 
dialect, the BasliimiVic, of which only a few 
remains exist, w.a.s spoken in the Delta, and i? 
interesting from its points of re.scmblmiee to the 
language of the hieroglyphics. The litomturc i? 
wholly roligion.s. See the article EtiVi’T ; and i/ic 
Ancieiil Cojdic Churches of Eggiit, by Alfred .1. 
Butler (f2 vols. Oxford Clarendon I’l'C-s, 1SS4). 

Coimla (Lat., ‘a band’) is a term employed in 
logic to dc.signatc the word which unites the two 
notions of a sentence — the subject and piydicate— 
into one judgment or thought. 

(’opyliold, a sjmeius of estate or right of 
jiroporty in hand, in Ireland and England, iiearu 
R'sembiing in nmnv pariieulam the feu-iight’' oi 
Scotland. Coiiyluild is exprcsscil tcchnicallv as 
‘tenure hy copy of court-ridl, at the 
lord, according to the cu.stoni of the ni.anor.’ Ija'' 
lue.ans that it is tenure of land, being p.art of a 
manor, the title Iming evidenced by the 
rolls of the manor, and the light of the owner 
in conformity with the immemorial customs of t-‘; 
manor. 1'lic mldition, 'at the will of the lent. 
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serves only as a memorial of the derivation of this 
species of estate from the estates gi'anted in old 
■ times to the bondsmen or Villeins (q.v.), which 
were of course resumahle at the pleasure of the 
lord. But the will of the lord is now absolutely 
controlled by the custom of the manor, whicli 
forms the law of the tenure ; and as this custom 
must be immemorial — i.e. extending to the reign of 
Richard II. — no copyhold can now be created. 

The custom of each manor may vaiy in important 
' particulars. In some the lands are held for life 
only, generall 3 ', however, with a customaiy right 
to renewal or to appoint the successor; in some 
they descend according to particular mles ; in most, 
however, they descend according to the ordinaiy 
rules of succession. But the custom, whatever it 
may be, cannot be altered. The tenant cannot, 
for instance, entail his land unless the custom 
warrants him. The freehold remaining in the lord 
includes a right to minerals and timber, but in the 
absence of special custom he cannot remove these 
without the consent of the tenant. The tenant 
also in the general case cannot lease his land for 
more than one jmar. This tenure makes the in- 
tervention of the lord necessary in eveiy act of 
alienation, which therefore resembles the Scottish 
procedure of resign.ation of a feu, and is called 
a surrender and admittance. 

Various monej’-pa}’'ments are due by the copy- 
holder to the lord. These are divided into the 
rents, an annual pajuuent of the nature of the 
Scottish feu-duty ; fines, pajuuents on particular 
occasions, such as alienation or succession, like the 
Scottish composition to the inferior; and hcriots, 
or the best piece of personal propert}’-, to which, on 
the death of the copyholder, the lord becomes 
entitled. As to fines, it may be observed that the 
courts of law have fixed the extreme amount that 
can be exacted at two yeai-s’ rent of the land. 

In the case of an heir succeeding there is no 
surrender, but there is admittance onlj' upon pay- 
ment of the customary fine, and it is enforced % 
a customaiy penalty. A mortgage is effected by a 
surrender, upon condition that the money is repaid, 
and the admittance takes place only in event of 
failure of payment. ’ A copj'hold may, in like 
manner, be devised by will, the devisee being 
admitted on the death of the devisor. 

The inconi'eniences and loss accruing through the 
variety of customs to which copjuight lands are 
subjecthave led the legislature to make provision 
for their gradual extinction. Bj' the copj’hold 
commissionere all the services due to the lord of 
the manor may be commuted for a fixed rent. The 
lord is also authorised to enfranchise or convert 
into freehold the lands bj’ agreement with' their 
owners. Since 1853 either the loixl or the tenant 
so admitted maj' compel enfranchisement on pay- 
ment, either of a fixed sum where it is at the 
instance of the lord, or of an annual rent where it 
is at the instance of tlie tenant, fixed in both cases 
by the commissionere. The copyhold commis- 
sioners are now incorporated with the Inclosure 
Commissionere and tlie Tithe Commissioners, under 
the name of the Land Commissionere for England, 
who publish an annual blue-book. Upwards of 
16,000 enfranchisements have been made, the 
compensation amounting to considcr.ablj' above 
£ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

Copyiiift is a term in general use for a great 
manj’ diflerent processes, but may be described 
generally as the reproduction, usually either on an 
enlarged' or reduced scale, of anj- drawing, map, or 
otlier work of art. A few of the methods employed 
may be shortly described. If the copj* is to be the 
same size as tlie original, the e.asiest way is to trace 
it. A piece of tracing-paper (which may be bought 
at any stationer’s ) is put over the drawing, and the 


principal lines gone over with pencil. The back of 
the tracing is then rubbed with black lead or 
ruddle, and put on the clean paper on which the 
copy is to be made ; the traced lines are gone over 
with a hard point, and thus indicated faintlj’ on 
the paper. Guided bj’ the traced lines, the copy 
can then be drawn in. It is usual to have the 
ruddle or black lead on a separate piece of thin 
paper, and interposed between the tracing and the 
paper. When the copy is required of a different 
size from the original, the sinqilest way is to sketch 
it bj' hand and ej'e, but where moie mechanical 
accuracy is required, the method of .squares is very 
useful. The original is covered with squares o'f 
anj’ convenient size bj’ pencil lines or threads ; a 
piece of paper for the copj- is prepared with a cor- 
responding number of squares, of a smaller or 
larger size, according as the copj’ is wanted smaller 
or larger. These squares must'bear the same pro- 
portion to the squares on the original, as the copj’ 
IS to bear to the original. It is then a compara- 
tivelj’ easy matter to copj’ in each square the part 
of the onginal in the corresponding square. To 
avoid confusion if the squares are small, it is well 
to number them along each side of the drawing. 
If it is not convenient to cover the original drawing 
with pencil lines, or to tie threads over the face of 
it, a veiy good waj’ is to draw the squares on a 
piece of tracing-paper, and put that over the 
original ; the same tracing-paper will do anj’ number 
of drawings. A pair of , proportional compasses 
(see COSIPASSES) will be founcl very useful for fix- 
ing the proportional size of the squares. Any 
drawing consisting principallj’ of straight lines, 
such as a plan, can be conveniently reduced by con- 
structing a scale to suit the reduced size requu-ed; 
The lines of the original are measured bj’ its scale, 
and the same proportion of the smaller scale gives 
the necessaiy measurement. The Pantogr<aph ( q.v.) 
is another means of making a reduction or enlaige- 
nient, but is veiy seldom used now. It is only 
accurate in a general way. Perhaps the simplest 
and most exact method is to get the original plioto- 
gi-aphed to the required size ; the com’ can then be 
traced on to clean paper as already described. 

The copying of lettere and other documents for 
commercial purposes is usuallj’ done bj’ means of 
the ordinarj’ copj’ing-press, which is so familiar in 
even’ counting-Iiouse as to need no detailed descrip- 
tion.' A letter written with speciallj’ prepared ink 
is transfened to anotlrer piece of pajier bj’ means 
of damp and pressure. Common ink thickened 
with a little siig.ar will serve as copying-ink. 
Manj’ modifications of this arrangement have been 
devised for producing a number of copies of cir- 
culare, Ac. from one written copj’, and are known 
as ‘graphs’ (hektograph, Ac.). A document 
written with the ink prepared for the purpose is 
transfened bj- pressure with the hand to a gelatin- 
ous slab, from which as manj’ as fifty or sixty 
copies, more or less distinct, can be retransfened 
by nibbing with the hand. A veiy useful method 
of manifold writing is largeJj’ emploj’ed in tele- 
graphic news work, and for duplicating invoices bj’ 
retail tradesmen. Carbonised paper is put between 
two or three or more sheets of thin paper (‘fliinsj’’), 
and thus, whatever is written on fhe top sheet bj’ a 
hardish pencil is duplicated on the othere. When 
an indefinite number of copies/ of aiij- drawing or 
other subject is required, therij are manj’ printing 
processes which . inaj’ be endiloj-ed. Letters or 
circulars, if written with lithogi'aphic ink, can be 
transferred to stone, and Anj’ number jirintcd. 
Engineere’ or architects’ drairings, or any other 
drawing executed in line, can be verj’ siiccessfiillj’ 
reproduced in. any size bj’ the photo-lithograph prd- 
ces.s, which will he descril/ed under LlTHOGRAl’in’. 
If required for block or letterpress printing, then 
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utiv of the ziiicotvpe proce.-^ses may bo employetl. 
]Jy tliis process, also, plates to reprint steel-engrav- 
ings can he produced from any printed engraving 

(see Exgraving)- ’ ■ ■■ • rs exe- 
cuted otherwise than ii ' ■ ■ from 

nature, or ])aintings, there are many processes 
■whicli will also he described in the same article. 

Copying in photography, that is, the method of 
copying pictures and other drawings by the camera, 
will lie descrihed under Photogr.vi’HY. 

Drawings for wood-engravings are now seldom 
made directly on the wood, hut executed on paper 
or cardboard', and coiiied hy photography on to the 
wood. By this means the drawing need not be so 
minute a.s tlie requirad engraving, but may he of 
any convenient size. The process employed will 
also he de.scrihed under PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Copyright is the exclusive right to multiply 
cojiies of a written or printed conniosition, or of a 
work of art. Such rights were claimed by authors 
even before the introduction of printing. After 
the invention of the printing-pre<s, the right to 
publish books became the subject of licenses 
and patents. In Chambers’s Domestic Annals of 
Scotland, under date Kovember 9, 1G99, may be 
seen a warrant of the Privy-council authorising 
George Mossman, stationer in' Edinburgh, ‘ to print 
and sell tlic works of the learned Sir George 
lluchanan, in one volume in folio, or by parts in 
lesser volumes, and forbidding all others to print, 
import, or sell the whole or any part of the said 
Mr George his works, in any voluinc or character, 
for the space of nineteen years.’ Similar privileges 
were granted in England ; but all such monopolies 
wore regarded with suspicion by common lawyers. 
The common law allonls a certain measure of 
protection to works unimblished, or published only 
tor a limited )mri)o«e. The writer of a letter, for 
example, ti'ansfers his property in it to the receiver ; 
bnt the receiver has no nght to print it for sale or 
(listrihution without the writer’s consent. Tlic copy- 
right in published works is the creation of statute : 
the first Copyright Act w.as passed in 1709, and by 
virtue of its provisions authors acquired the sole 
liberty of jirinting their books during a term of 
fourteen years from lirst publication, and, if the 
author should be living at the end of tliat time, 
during a further term of fourteen years. AVhile 
this act w.as in force, Thomson sold" the copyright 
of his poems to Millar, a London book'seller. 
Millar claimed the right t<i prevent the is.sue of 
re])rint.s by Donaldson (of Edinhund ' -x-xl otliera, 
even after the statutorv f y'“-my''ts 111010 .,. „ 
the ground that an 

the .vole right of pri--.! ^Io"lcms. 

dispute aio-e the 5--‘stingHivhed by a black or blue 
ami Donaldson ->011 are veiled. Their clmractcr is 
able ciiircrence''’'*-''' deceitful, and avaricious; thev 
House of l.c*' drunken, and sensual. In religio'n 


ri'dit cxislef”'’!'''-''!:'^*’'’ (T'"-) of f'm Jacobite sect ; 
statuti^ ’*■' 'miti-'d to the Greek and Itomnn 
.‘U tiie unid''''-' f'tc Coiineil of Chalccdoii 

was extended V'-’"-’*' Jacobite opinion herctic.al, 
clieai) editions’^' mpiiorlcd the verdict, and bitter 
impJrU^^I into G-'l these •royalists’ and 

1S14 tlie term of ^ "tttcr did not scninlc to 
eight veatv, and ‘•"'"I't.ft in (DO in order to 
if he 'Avere livin'' f’cnlie their coii- 
inipctns given to V'"':’". 

altamcl bv the Avdrl!!''"^ patriareh of Ale.vandria, 
im reasiri {he maiketV'T’ ■'‘.‘d ^ , Tlitdr other 

matelv h d to further V''' archpriests, 

ruithoVs and publisherV’"’" 1 ^’"' 

law is the Gom-right ft-om 

AsTalfniml’s Act or Lor.r .•'f .f't -Anthony, 

.speech in the llouso f.fV’pny, .and when he sleeps 
reading of this mc.AsnreisV""' ''■''’O’ ‘ 1 'tarter of an 


iiarlianientary ellbrts. The l.w of copyright isstill 
far from being settled : the acts which relate to 
the subject are extremely ill dravm. In 1S7S a 
Royal Comini.ssion recommended ‘ that the law on 
this subject should be reduced to an iiitclligihle 
and systematic form.’ Pending the execution of 
tliis liseful design, the provisions of the existing 
law may be summarised as follows. 

Boohs. — ^The term of copyright in books is forty- 
two ve.ars, or the life of the author and seven ycais, 
whichever of the two terms is the longer. No’copy. 
right can be enjoyed in seditions or immoral publica- 
tions, or in books fiist published out of the United 
Kingdom. A register of jiroprietors of copyright is 
kept at Stationer's’ H.all, in which the owner of a 
cojiyright m.ay make an entiy on ])aynient of a fee 
of 5s. Assignments m.ay be made by entn" in the 
register. Eon-registration does not affect the cojiy- 
right, bnt only the right to sue in respect of the 
infringement thereof. In case of infriiigenieut, the 
owner of copyright may obtain an injunction from 
the High Court (in Scotland, an mteidict from the 
Court of Session) to restrain the issue of unauthor- 
ised cojiies ; he may also bring an action and cl.aini 
damages. In such proceedings the defendant fre- 
qiiently jdcads th.at he has made_ only a fair use of 
the pl.aintiirs rvork. 'The question, rvliat is a fair 
use, is .a question of common sense, rather than of 
law. An author may resort to jirevious lyorks for 
facts and idea.s ; he 'may extract or abridge the 
copyright eoinimsition of another, provided he docs 
not'actuallv copy it, or an .nnre.asonably large p.art 
of it, into his ohm book. Authore coinphiiii that 
the law as it stands docs not suflicicntly protect 
them against unfair use of their materials ana idea.’. 
The crown is said to have the sole right to 
authorise the printing of Bibles, copies of the Book 
of Common Prayer, the AVestminstev Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms, .and acts of parliament. 
The univeraities are pennitted to enjoy iicrpetual 
copyright in works bequeathed to them. For 
goveniment imblicntions, see BnUE-iiOOKS. 

Enct/cloparltas and Periodicals . — Articles con- 
tributed to imblications of this cla.vs, and hooks pub- 
lished in parts or series, belong to the proiirietor. 
Bnt the luojiriotormay not jmhlish them so)>aTatcly 
without the writer’s' con.sont, and after tu’cnty- 
eight ycara the copjTiglit reverts to the author. 

Dramas and j\hisicai Pieces. — Thc.se, if lirst )>ub- 
lished in book-fonn, are suliject to the same rules 
n.s books. But if they are performed in juddi' 
before aiipearing in print, the author rot.ains t 
sole right of jieimitting them to be represWj^ .* 
•••’ring the term of copyright ; and this rigid 'fjjjj,! 
s<)nix<voin the copvriLdit he ncquire.s if h'*, •' , 

dialect, -Mbli.shed' as^a book. ^ Fy . •«''>> " 
remains exiv.,.,f apiece of music, Fel ", ami 
interesting from 1 .' ..mKc, must '''^1''’’',"','^° s 
l.anguage of the hier,(<^i.. ■ T he literature m 

wholly religious. See the article EGYPT : and i..'’ 
Ancient Coptic Churches of Ef/’ipit by -Hfred .1. 
Butler (2 vols. Oxford Glarendon Pre-s, 18S1). 

<10])uTa (Lat., ‘a band’) is a term pmplnved in 
logic to designate the word wliieh unite.' the tivo 
notions of a .sentence — the snhject and prediratc 
into one judgment or thought. 

Copyliolrt, a siiecies of estate or right "f 
propertv in land, in Ireland and England, 
resembling in manv particulai-s the fcu-yig d- 0 
Scotland. C'opvhojd is exiwes-scd t'’fbin<-'Gy' 
‘tenure liy copy of court-roll, at the "'>11 oi to. 
lonl, according to the cu.slom of tlic manor, tm’ 
mc.ans th.at it is tenure of land, ludng part ot • 
manor, the title Iwing evidenced by the 
mils of the m.anor, and the right of the ovti'T 
in eonformily with the immemorial custom' o! tiis 

manor. The .a<ldition, ‘at the will of the Ion, 
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limited audience for a limited purpose (as e.g. a 
professor instructing hi_s class) may prevent the 
puhlication of unauthorised reports. See the case 
of Caird v. Sinie, which was decided hy the House 
of Lords in 1887. An Act of 1835 imposes penalties 
on persons printing and issuing .spoken addresses 
without the consent of the author ; but the act is 
so draivn that its scope and effect are somewhat 
doubtful. 

Letters . — The copyiight in a letter, as already 
mentioned, is retained by the writer, unless he in- 
dicates his wish that it should he published. In 
the absence of such indication, the receiver has no 
right to publish or even to sell it as a curiosity. 

Neivsjmpcrs registered under the Copyright Acts 
are copyright, but, in_ practice, news and even 
editorial matter are copied with "reat freedoni from 
one newspaper into another. Tlie adoption of an 
existing new'spaper title, or the colourable imita- 
tion of it, is a good cause of action. 

Engravings, Blaps, etc. — Copyright in these is 
secured by several acts : the term is twenty-eight 
years. Each plate and print must bear the name of 
the proprietor. Copyright in paintings, drawings, 
and pbotogi'aphs is secured to the artist during his 
life and seven years after by an Act of 1862. A 
register of proprietors of copyright in paintings, iStc. 
is kept at Stationers’ Hall, and no action can be 
maintained in respect of anything done before 
registration. 

Colonial Copyright . — The Act of 1842 extended 
the copyright ot‘ books printed in the United King- 
dom to all the colonies thereof. Complaints were 
made as to the operation of this rale, and in 1847 
the Foreign Reprints Act enabled the colonies to 
import foreign reprints of Britisli books, on making 
due provision for the rights of authors. So far as 
authors and ow’ners of copyright were .conceraed, 
the act proved a failure. In 1874 the Canadian 
Copyright Act (confirmed by the imperial parlia- 
ment in 1875) enabled a British author to obtain 
copyright in Canada for twenty-eight yeare, pro- 
vided his work should be published or republished 
in the colony. This riglit is concuivent with and 
in addition to the rights given by the imperial Act 
of 1842. 

United States. — The American law pennits 
authors, designers, &c. to acquiie copyriglit for 
twenty-eight years ; a further term of fourteen 
years may be seemed by the author, if alive, or 
, by his widow or children. Copyright can only 
fghe acquired by a citizen of, or permanent resident 
com; United States. Britisli authors have 
the mil I'eason to complain of tliis state of the law 
lord is autliors are injured by..bygj.^ 

into freehold' c.yitli cheap unauthorisy'/tij- 
ownere. Since Ainencan autliqjf tenant 
so admitted may ‘’yicuisement on pay- 

ment, either of a li.vCK'suih where it is at the 
instance of the lord, or of an annual rent where it 
is at the instance of the tenant, fixed in both cases 
by the commissioners. The copyhold commis- 
sioners are now incorporated with the Inclosnre 
Commissioners and the Tithe Coinmis.sionei-s, under 
the naihe of the Land Commissioners for England, 
who publish an annual blue-book. Upwards of 
16,000 enfranchisements have been made, the 
compensation amounting to considerably above 
£ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

CoRYilig is a term in general use for a great 
many different proce.?ses, hut mav be described 
generally as the reproduction, usually either on an 
enlarged or reduced scale, of any drawing, map, or 
other work of art. A few of the methods employed 
may be shortly described. If the copy is to be the 
same size as the original, the easiest way is to trace 
it. A piece of ti-acing-paper ( which may be bought 
at any stationer’s) Is put over the drawing, and the 


did not become law. The United States did not 
join the Bom Conference (1885). See also Book- 
TKADE, Vol. II. p. 316. 

International Copyright. — An act was passed in 
1844 which enables foreign authors and ai-tists to 
secure copj’right in Britain for their works, 
provided due protection has been secured by the 
country in wliich such works were produced for the 
benefit of those interested in similar works pub- 
lished in Her Majesty's dominions. An inter- 
national conference was held at Bern in 1885. The 
conference comprised Britain, Gennan5q France, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Sweden and Norway ; and 
an Act of 1886 empowered the Queen to accede to 
the convention then prepared in draft. 

Foreign Laws. — It is not possilile here to give 
details of the formalities required by foreign copj'- 
right laws. But the term of literaiy copyriglit has 
been so much discussed that it may be interesting 
to note the provisions of foreign laws on this point. 
The term in France is life and fifty years ; in Bel- 
gium, life and twenty years ; in German}', life and 
thirty years; in Italy, life and forty years (with a 
further term of forty yeai-s, during which the pro- 
prietor is entitled to a royalty). In Russia, Spain, 
and Portugal the term 'is life and fifty years ; in 
Holland, life and twenty years. 

The policy of the copyright laws and the amend- 
ments required are discussed in the Report of the 
Royal Commission of 1878. See also Jerrold’s 
Handbook of English and Foreign Copyright, and 
the works of Scratton, Copinger, Sliortt, and 
Bowker, on the laws of copyright ; and Constant, 
Code G6n6ral dcs Droits d’Anteur (1888). 

Copyright in designs is protected by the Patents 
Act oi 1883. See the articles Design, Patent, 
Trade Marks. 

CoQueliii, Benoit Constant, actor, born in 
1841 at Boulogne, where his father was a baker, 
was admitted to the Conservatoire in 1859, and 
having gained the second prize for comedy, made 
liis debut at the Thefltre Francais, December 7, 
1860, as Gros-Rene in the Dtpit Amoureux. For 
over a quarter of a century he played here with 
unbroken success, both in classical pieces and in 
rOles created by himself ; in the broader aspects of 
comedy, standing without a rival. Ho left the 
Thcfitre Francais in 1886, and appeared in 1887 in 
London, in 1888 in South America and the United 
States. 

CoQiicrel, Atiianase Laurent Charles, an 
elofmP'’('.-' •" w-^^^r of the French Reformed Church, 
/795. He studied theologi' at 
Many modifications of tin, ;jj jsjg minister of'the 
devised for producing a nun., b„t came to Paris in 
culars, &c. from one written cop^ preached here 
as ‘giaplis (hektognaph, &c.). In 1848 ho 
wntten with the ink prepared for lonal Assemblv 
transferred by pressure with the haml ivritin".? ail 
ous slab, from which as many as fif-nipathies' in- 
copies, more or less distinct, can be/ pnllpption’s of 
by rubbing with the hand. A very (1858 )!-ffis 

of manifold writing is Largely empjigeaPj.otestant 
graphic news work, and for duplicatboni at Amster- 
retail tradesmen. Carbonised pape^j^ced ’ theoloman 
two or three or more sheets of tliiqf variance witli 
and thus, whatever is written on lt],g predominatin'' 
hardisli pencil is duplicated on Igwhat ri'ddly ortlim 
an indefinite number of copies^me,,^ hLamc, 25th 
other subject is required, there^g .^vere an edition of 
processes which may be enijou (jggg) 
circulars, if wntten with lith 
transfened to stone, and i 

Engineers’ or architects’ di^^^ a Brazilian palm, 
drawing executed in line, of their lar-'c size 

reproduced in anv size bv t'O® te.xture and beau- 
cess, which will he descnMHhrown endosperai, they 
If required for block or 'Oi^^kei's and turners. 
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CoqnhnlJO. aUo called La Serkxa, capital ot 
a province of Chili, f,tand« near the inoutli of the 
river Coqiiimbo, on three teiTace®. It is a hand- 
some toivn, with anew cathedral, seminaiy, lycciini, 
and hospital. Pop. 14,000. The port of Coqniniho 
is on ahav, C miles SAY., and has a population of 
5000. It exports copper, silver, and manganese 
ores, wool, cattle, hay, and cobalt. — The province 
of Coqniinbo occupies the entii’e breadth of the 
cnuntrv from tiie .sea to the Andes. Its area is 
l-2,8.'i5sq. in.; pop. (1885) 170,244. The rainfall is 
small, save in the south, wheie .soine fanning is 
earned on. Tlie main occupation is mining of 
copjier, as aLo silver and gold. See Chili. 

Coqili'tO {Jtibrrn im'ciahilis), a beautiful 
Chilian palm, of Avhich the sap is boiled down as 
synip (miVf dcpalmu). 

Coracia.s. See Holler. 

Coracle, Curracii, or Couracii ( Celt, convg, 
curach ; Lat. citrtica, carrochtm, carabiis), the name 
given in the Ilritlsh Islands to a canoe or boat made 
of a slender frame of wood or wicker-work, and 
covered ivith skins. Skills of this sort, as well as 
canoes hollowed out of the tniiiks of oaks, were 
in use among tiie Britons in tlio earliest times of 
which we haie record. Julius Cmsar, who built 
some of them .after the Ilritish model, tells us that 
the keel and gunwales weie of light a\ood, .and the 
sides of wicker covered with 

f hides. The fii'st occurrence 
s\ of the name seems to he 
K'i in Gildtts, who wiote in the 
6th century ; he spe.aks of 
1 h\ the coracle as in use among 
\\H\ the Scots and the Piets. A 
AV;' long voyage in the North 
■Ks Sea, made in a coracle, dur- 
ing tlie same century, by 
ano of the companions of 
I Columba, is commemo- 

i 7 .A i.ated by Adamiian, who 
, ^ <licd in 704. In 878 three 

^ Irish missionaries sailed in 

--.jyy- coracle from Ireland to 

Cornwall; the voy.agc oceu- 
tkiraclc. pied seven day.s ; and the 

sire of the coi.acle is in- 
dicated bv the remark that it was one of two skins 
and a half. An old Life of St Patrick spe.aks of a 
coracle ‘ of one sliin, vitli neitlier holm nor oar.’ 
The corack* of a larger sire had a mast and sail. 
Tlio coracle still continues to be used on the Severn, 
and on many parts of the Irish coast, especially on 
the shores of Clare and Donegal. Tlie last coracle 
known to havc_ Iicen used in .Scotland is in the 
museum at LIgin. Ituas cmplovod on the Siiev 
touanls the end of the ISth centiiiy- .SliawV hi\- 
ton/ of ^fouiij (177.'>) describes the coracle, whicli 
had then become iu;a*, as ‘ oval in .shape, near 3 feet 
blond and 4 long; a small keel nniningfioni the head 
to the stcni; a few rihs placed across the keel, and a 
ring of plinhlo uood around the lip of the machine. 
Till* wliole is covered uith the rough hide of an ox 
or n horse ; tlie seat is in iJie middle ; it carries hut 
one person, or. if a second goes into it to be wafted 
o\cr a river, he stands behind tlie rower, leaning 
vin his shouhh'is. In ilovting timber, a rojic is 
lived to thc lhiat, and the rower holds it in one 
hand, and with th<“ other manages the paddle, lie 
kis-jw the Ihnt in dce]i water, and hrings it to shore 
when he with In teiuniiiig Jioriic, he carries the 
machine on his slmnlders, or on a hor-e.' One wlio 
Jlgtin-s in the J)i!nrtoil - Aaron Hill tlie poet — liv 
Mowing the Stratlisixy llighhindctv how to makV 
tJiclr tiiiitrt'r liiii’j 7\ lui' Ttvft, tlu' 

di'apiiearr.ncc of the coniclc from Scothand. A 
krat of bis.in skin, e-seutially the c.ame with the 




British coracle, is in use among some of the Indians 
of North America. 

Coracoid, an important paired-hone in tlie 
bre.ast-girxlle, forming along with the scapula tlie 
articulation for the fore-limb, and alw.ays Iving 
vcntmlly. In the lower fishes the entire 'ginile is 
cartilaginous ; in the bony fishes distinct coracoiib 
first .appear ; they .are well seen in Amphibia and 
in all reptiles except snakes ; they are vetj- large 
and stiong in birds; but become mere processes of 
the scapula in mammals. They very often exhibit 
a special anterior portion knowm .as the pre- 
coracoid. See Bird, Skeletom, Huxley’s Aiiutoniv 
of the Vcrtcbndcs, and .such comparative anatomy 
text-books .as those of Gegeiib.aur and Wiederslieiiii 
(translated by Piofessors Bell and Paiker). 

Corais (Fr. Coray), ADAiiA>-Tios, a leainod 
Hellenist, was liom at Smyina, 27th April 174S. 
He early .ab.andoned hereditaiy nioreantile pmsuits 
to devote himself to letters at Paris, where he 
lived till his death, Gth April 183.8. He publi«hc<l 
editions of many .ancient Greek authors, as the 
JEtlnopica of Hc'liodonis, and laboured all his life 
to qironiote Gieek le.aniing .and the feeling for 
Greek patriotism. His Atahio, ou Mdanges siii- 
la LittCraturc Grccquc Modente (5 vols. Palis, 
1828-35) is a work of gi-eat value. His auto- 
biogi-aphy was pnhlished .at Paris in 1820-33; his 
posthumous papers and letters at Athens (5 vob. 
1881-87). 

Coral, a term loosely applied to any animal in 
the clas.s Crelenterata which forms a haitl skeleton. 
The tubular organ-pipe coral, the noble or red coral 
of commerce, and the reef -building madrepore comb, 
are f.amiliar example.s. Presuming an acquaintance 
with the general features of the class, as summed 
up in the article Cu’.LENTEl’.ATA, wo may notice 
at tlie outset the fact that the formation of haul 
supporting stnicturcs is exhibited in very varied 
degrees, in manifold stylos of architecture, and in 
widely separated forms. 

Different Kinds of Coral. — (1) Among tlie 
Hvdrozoa the skeletal investment of the poly]' 
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A, Iinni-h of Dc-a.lmi.lijHh; II. i>nrt of r. ftocL r.A ey p. 

with (iT)fnJ]y joijjt.nij'l (t. tv’v jv-.ixji-i, i'.n-. 

• t xt< mb'.!. 

' fvpc', when present, is usually homy. In 

, suiidiv ision, however, the suuiHirfiug framework ts 
limy, and to tliO'C fonus— Millejsirty fq.y.l am 
Stylastcrids— -tlie title Ilydrocotnlliim is b‘h 
np'plieil. (2) It is, bower eri in the otlier suli r!a-'i 
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of Cojlenterates — the Actinozoa — that the fonnation 
of coral structure becomes emjrhasisecl and per- 
fected. In many simple and in most colonial 
forms, a skeleton is formed, as isolated spicules or 
continuous. When continuous it maj' he horny, 
or limy rvitli an organic basis, or to all appear- 
ance entirely limy. (a). Among the Alcyonaiia,- 
of which Alcyonium (^.v.) is a convenient type, 
Tubijrora, with the sj)icules united to form tubes 
and crossing platforms ; Corallium, with a branched 
axis of fused spicules ; Isis, with a jointed axis 
alternately limy and horny ; Heliopora, with limy 
cups inclosing the individual animals, and traversed 
as they grow by successive horizontal floors at 
slight intervals, are examples of difi'erent forms of 
coral occurring in distinct groups. ( b) Among the 
Zoantharia, of which Actinia or any sea-aneiirone 
is a familiar example, the Actiniaria have no 
skeleton, and therefore include no coral forms ; the 
Antipatharia have a varied non-calcareous sup- 
porting skeleton, and inclttde some forms known 
as ‘ black corals ; ’ the third subdivision, the Madre- 
poraria, always have a continuous limy skeleton, 
and inclrrde the best-developed corals. Most madre- 
pores are colonial, and the comirron connecting 
skeleton is either solid (apart from itrere gaps) or 
perforated by canals whiclr establish commrrnity 
of life between tire individual members. Hence it 
is usual to distin^iish two sections of Madrepores 
as Aporosa and Perforata. (3) The earliest corals 
of Palceozoic strata — the Rugosa or Tetracoralla — 
are distinguished by four primary partitions. 

General Structure . — In discussing further the 
general stmeture, it will be convenient to leave the 
widely separated Hydrocorallina out of account. 
The most general fact that can be stated at the 
outset is, that with the possible exception of the 
sea-pens, the cells which form the skeleton are at 
least originally epidermic. Free spicules, con- 
nected lattice works, solid cups, illustrate various 
degrees of lime deposition ; while supporting axes, 
ensheathing tubes, and what look like tolerably 

complete casts of 
the entire animal, 
are the main 
• ' t.viioo of coial 

In 







Fig. 2 . — CaryophylHa borealis, single 
individual. 



pes 
and 

in tlie cup-corals 
especially, the 
stmeture is often 
very complex. In 
a simple madre- 
pore coral, repre- 
senting a single 
individual, tlie 
following struc- 
tures are at once 
obviou.s. The 
main cup-like 
mass, known as 

the tlicca, is usually attached by its base to 
some foreign object. A terminal depression — 
the calyx — contains the animal, the soft parts of 
which extend more or less over the lips. Within 
the cup, when the animal has died away, radial 
partitions are seen, fonuing various systems of septa. 
Home of these often meet in the middle of the cup 
to form a central pillar or columella. When the 
coral is colonial, as is generally the case, complica- 
tions arise by the fusion of individuals. , The deeper 
parts of growing corals .are sometimes .separated off 
by cro-ss partitions ( tabula;), but this is rare in the 
Zoantharia. In large masses of madrepore certain 
portions of tlie skeleton are often left behind by 
the animals, and being exposed to the water. 


become conuded and altered. In regard to the 
development of corals, it is hardly possible yet to 
make any useful general statements. For the 
animals themselves, it must be enough here to 
refer to the articles on Alcyonium and Anejione, 
which, though not themselves ‘corals,’ are good 
examples of the two sub-classes to which most 
corals belong. 

General Life. — Corals are predominant! i^assive- 
forms, and are much modilied by their environ- 
ment (currents, «S:c.); the great majority are 
pennanently fixed, except in embryonic life. 
Plabellum may be noted as an instance of a coral- 
cup -which becomes free as an adult. The limy 
material which forms the skeleton seems, in many 
cases at anyrate, to be derived not from the water, 
but from the minute animals which constitute the 
food. The gi-eat majority are colonial, yet cases of 
division of labour are veiy rare. Many corals are 
richly coloured, but the meaning of the numerous 
pigments is still imperfectly known. Masses of 
corals furnish browsing ground for crowds of 
animals, not a few of which intnide into the 
colonies, while others have become established 
parasites. Some corals also include parasitic 
Algaj (see Symbiosis). Semper describes some 
very interesting cases of the constant association of 
worms .and corals, .and notes how the guest has per- 
manently modified the host (see Commensalism). 
It is interesting to notice, apart from actual modi- 
fication of fonn, how various worm-organisms act 
upon the ‘ sea-me.adows of coral ’ mucli as earth- 
worms do upon Land-meadows ( see Huxley’s Inverte- 
brates, p. 111). 

In most corals the sexes are separate, and even 
the colonies may be entirely male or female. In 
Corallium, hermaphrodites may occur, or different 
branches be of either sex. As is common in sessile 
passive organisms, asexual or vegetative reproduc- 
tion is a mai'ked feature. Semper considers the 
budding of the Fungia colony as illustrating 
‘alternation of generations. ’ 

Distribution. — Of the madrepore corals, the 
‘solitary’ forms, which never form gi-eat masses, 
are for the most part widely distributed deep-sea 
animals, wliile the reef-buildei-s are as markedly 
dwellers in sli.allow water, from tlie low-tide mark 
to about 20 fathoms, and are limited to warm 
watere. They are not found on the western coasts 
of Africa and America. In the waters of the 
Central Pacific reef-corals are found in greatest 
profusion and variety ; but those of the Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean, and East Indies are not far behind. 
Over eighty fossil genera of the PaLneozoic Rugosa 
are known, and of the other Actinozoan corals, 
about 1800 fossil, and as many living species. Of 
these, the vast majority are madrepores, and only 
a small number Alcyonarian. Both sets begin in 
Silurian times, but were for long outnumbered by 
the Rugosa. jNIost existing genera date only from 
the Teitiaiy period. The ‘areas of p.ast distribu- 
tion of coral-reefs in no w.ay correspond with those 
distinctive of the modem seas.’ See Heilprin, Dis- 
tribution of Animals (1887). 

Important Fortns. — The most important corals 
are the reef-buihlei-s (Porites, &c.). The delicate 
colour, exquisite architecture, and labyrinthine 
complexity make the limy skeletons beautiful 
objects. ' Yet more he.autiful, however, is the 
we.altli of colour often e.xhibited by the liWng 
fonus. Caiyophyllia is a simple and solitary 
cup-coral found on tlie soutli coast of Engl.and. 
Bathyaotis and Doltocyathus are almost world- 
wide. Antip.athes — the black coral — has a valu- 
able haul axis like ebony. Fungia is worth noting 
on account of its flat mushroom-like shape and 
Semper’.s 'observation (see above) in regard to 
alternation . of generations ; among Alcyonarian 
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form? may bo noted the blue coi-al {Hcliopora 
cmrnha) of inanv' Paeiiic coral-njefs, the homy and 
beautifuUv coloured sea-fan (Gormnia Jlabdlvm), 
and the familiar orgaii-iupe coral { Tubijmm mustca ). 

^^orc important, however, in practical interest is 
the red coral (CoraUinm nibnnn ) of commerce. In 
Ibis coral the limv spicules are fused to form the 
familiar solid axis. The most important banks 
are those of Algiers and Tunis, and off the Sar- 
dinian, Sicilian, and Balearic islands. Great 
quantities are fished near Naples, and at Sciacca 
in Sicily. Tlic coi-al is roughly dredged, freed 
from its' rind, assorted according to colour, and 
manufactured in Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, &c. 
Pale rose-coloured coral, not spoilt by the boring of 
worms and other intruders, has fetched £12, 10s. 
per ounce. The industry is a very important one, 
though in recent years it has seriously declined. 
The most import.ant markets are in Asia, Africa, 
parts of Russia, Japan, and South America. 

Cor.Ai, Islands is the name given to certain 
low islets which arc composed for the most part of 
tlie calcareous .skeletons of various kinds of corals. 
An atoll or typical coral island consists of a some- 
what ring-shaped reef inclosing a lagoon. Such reefs 
vary in size from less than a mile up to !)0 miles 
long and may be 10 miles wide — the breadth of the 
annular reef being on an average about a quarter 
of a mile. Bwritr-rcefs, which have a similar 
breadth, are found surrounding islands or bordering 
mainlands, from which they arc separated by a 
narigablc channel. Fringing-recfs, on the other 
hand, extend outwards from' the shore, with no 
separating lagoon-channel. In the case of atolls 
and bamer-rcefs there is generally a navigable 
passage through the reef into the lagoon or lagoon- 
channel, whioii is kept open by the scour of the tide. 
It is upon atolls or barrier-reefs that islands occur. 
Only very rarely, however, are these islands co- 
c.xtcnsivc witli tlic reef— generally they appear ns 
longer or shorter bolts, fonning 'a senes of islets 
straggling along its surface. As reef-building corals 
do not nourish in water having a lower temporaiure 
than 0S° F., they arc neees.sarily restricted to tropi- 
cal and subtropical sc.xs — from many regions of 
which, however, they are C-xcluded by 'the presence 
of cold currents coming from extra-tropical lati- 
tudes, by the muddy character of the water oppo- 
site the 'mouths of large rivers, and by other causes. 

The rock of a coral-reef is a white limestone com- 
posed chielly of masses of corals, coral debris, and 
s.and, togetlicr with the haid parts of molluscs, 
echinodeniis, bn-ozoans, and c.alcareous algrn. Not 
infrequently this rock has been clmngcd by the 
chcimc.al action of percolating w.atcr into a comii.net 
or ciystalliuc mass, which has lost all, nr nc.arlv 
.all, trace of its organic structure, Chamisso (q.v.', 
known also as a poet), the naturalist, who accom- 
panicil Kotzebue the Russian navigator in his 
voyage of discovery into the South Sea in ISl.-j-lS, 
appc.ars to have been the first to .show liow such 
reefs arc convcrtcil into <lry land. He describes 
how the polyi'S cc.asc to grow when they reach 
the surface of the sc.a, and how the reef, exposed 
at low-tide, by and by become.s ilisinlegratcd, 
while broken coral debris is heapetl np by the 
action of the breakers so n« eventually to' fonii 
a high bank which can only be covered liuring 
spring-tide*'-. Thi« bank of eoml blocks and debris 
udiditii**, in time, and remains exposgil to tlie fierce 
heat of tbe sun, so that the mass .shrinks and 
cracks, and fiake> nnr iletacheil from it, and raised 
one upon another by each returning tide. ‘The 
avtiveyurt throws blocks of coral Ifri’ijnently 
. ’'''bom in length and 3 or -} fevt tliick)aml 

ftie.l* of marine animnl- Is'twt-en nnd uiwi the 
fqt’.nd.ation sionts. : after this the c.alcattsiU' e.and 
lies andistttrlssl, ar,.l oilers to the s«-eils of lr^s■^ 


and plants cast upon ifc by the w.aves a soil upoa 
wliicfi thev rapidly grow to overshadow its dazzling 
white surface. Entire trunks of trees, whicli are 
cJirried by the rivers from other countries and 
islands, find here at length a resting-pl.ico .after 
their long wanderings ; with tlie.se come small 
animals, such as lizards and insects, .os tbe first 
inhabitants. Even before the trees form a wood, 
tbe real sea-biixls nestle here; strayed land-binls 
take refuge in the bushes ; and at' a much later 
period, when the work has heen long since com- 
pleted, man also appears, huilds his hut on tlie 
fruitful soil formed by the coiTuption of the leaves 
of the trees, and calls himself lord and proprietor 
of this new creation.’ According to Profci^pov L. 
Agassiz, the large blocks tom oil’ by the breakers 
are loosened not by shrinkage under the sun’s beat, 
as Chamisso supposed, but by the innumerable 
perforations of varimis boring molluscs. 

Tlie origin of coral-reefs is a question which li.as 
at various times given rise to discussion. Accord- 
ing to Chamisso, the corals commenced to grow on 
sbo.als in the se.o — on tbe tops of submarine moiin- 
tiiins in short. The circular fpnii of the atoll niul 
its basin-shaped lagoon he believed to be duo to the 
n.atnral growth of the coral. Tlio most vigoroas 
growth took place upon tbe outward edges of the 
reef, where the largest and most massive corals 
flourished. In the interior the coral growth vas 
hindered hy the accumulation of sliells, coral 
debris, and sand swept forward hy the waves. The 
reef, therefore, as it approached the surface would 
gradually .assume a basin-sliajic — the outer edges, 
or periplicral and actively growing portion, forming 
the reef— the interior part, where growth was 
retarded or prevented by sediment, iVc., fonning 
the lagoon. Other writem attempted to account 
for the annular fonii of atolls by supposing that the 
reefs bad grown upwards from the crests of sub- 
marine volcanic craters. 'Tlie not infrequent occur- 
rcnee of volcanoes nnd volcanic islands in tbe coral 
regions of the Pacific Ocean wn-s thought to favour 
this supposition, but the enormous diameter of 
many atolls seemed to preclude the possibility that 
these larger atolls, at ail events, coiilu be foumlcil on 
the lips of submarine craters. And when at length 
it Wii-s discovered that reef-bnilding corals_ flourish 
only in comparatively shallow water, this b'Tj’' 
thesis was rcjcctetl, since it was extremely unlike y 
that so many submarine volc.auie mountain'- should 
rear their summits ju.st to the limits within which 
the corals could begin tlicir supcrstntcturcs. 

Darwin, during tlic famous voyage of tiic 
Itcaglc, was naturally fa.«cinatcd by tlic problem of 
the origin of tbo=c remarkable reefs, and wliilc he 
admitted that certain atolls might vciy likely hu'c 
been fonned in tbe manner described by Clmnii'-'o, 
yet he could not believe it jio'wiblo that a bro.ad 
monnt.'iin-.suniniit lay buried at the depth of a few 
fatbonis beneath every atoll, and novertbclc.‘s that 
tlirongliont tbe immense arc-es occupied by ni.any 
of those reefs not one point of rock .‘'boubi projccv 
aliovc the surface. Tlie theory of snb--i(lenec winch 
he Bubseijucntly advanced seemed to account for 
.'ill the phenomena, and until recently it eoni- 
inandcfl nearly nnivcrsnl a.'-senf. According tf 
Darwin, e.ich atoll li.as p:is-od flirongli the succc'- 
sivc sl.-igc.s of fringing-reef ami h.'irricr-rccf. Fincc 
Jt-cf-bnilding corals do not llirive at greater depths 
tli.m 100 feet or thcrealKiut, it i*. evident th.at the 
foundations of a coral rcef emild not li.ave liecn I’U'l 
in deeper water. And ns sueh nnsleiate dcjiibs 
occur only round islands ami off the shores of coti- 
tinonts, the reef-buiblers n-mibl begin their Wiivk 
by forming at liist a fringing-reef. Flow suleid- 
1 cure of the se-a-lxiitom is Mijqsrseil to liaicsui^'t* 
j vened; but while tbe foiimlaliotiw wer*- Is'ltigcnni'"'* 

< donn, tlie rornU continued to grow upWiUds, the 
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rising of the reef keeping pace vith the sinking of 
the sea-bottom. Tims by-and-by the fringing-reef 
is converted into a barrier-reef. We have npw only 
to suppose that the movement of subsidence and 
the laboure of the corals continue until the reef- 
encircled island disappears below the waves, and a 
complete atoll will be the final result. Lanvin’s 
views were illustrated and strongly supported by 
Professor J. I). Dana, who accompanied the Wilkes 
■e.Kploring expedition round the world in 183S-42, 
while JOI. Coutlioiiy and Beete Jukes likewise 
upheld the hypothesis of subsidence. The re- 
searches of Professors L. Agassiz and Le Conte 
amongst the reefs of Florida have sho^vn that 
Dai'win’s views are there inapplicable. They 
attribute the formation of the southern portion 
of Florida, which consists of a series of concentric 
barrier-reefs, to the natural gi'owth of the coral 
alone aided by the mechaniccU action of the sea — 
a view which, stated generally, is the same as that 
held by Chamisso. Professor Karl Semper like- 
wise, after examining the reefs of the Pelew Islands, 
came to the conclusion that the form of these reefs 
had been determined by the natural growth of the 
corals, modified by local conditions, which is just 
Chamisso’s explanation. But Darwin had already 
expressly stated that some reefs might have origin- 
ated in the manner suggested by Chamisso ; and 
geologists apparently recognised that the conditions 
of the gi-eat Florida reef were hardly analogous to 
the isolated atolls ■\vhich rise from profoimd depths 
in the open ocean. 

In 1880, however. Dr John Munny, one of the 
naturalists of the Challenger expedition, published 
another explanation whicli has given rise to con- 
siderable discussion. He returns to the old views 
of Chamisso, maintaining that reefs have grown up 
from the tops of submerged and partially sub- 
merged banks and mountains. To the objection 
that it is hard to believe that so many banks and 
cones should occur just at the proper depth from 
the surface, Dr Jfurray replies that it is not 
necessary to suppose that all the submarine emin- 
ences were of equal or nearly equal height. Some 
may have risen at first above the level of the sea, 
and subsequently have been reduced by the waves 
and breakers to the condition of shoals ; while 
others that did not reach to the limits within which 
reef-buildere live may have been brought up to that 
zone by the accumulation upon them of the hard 
parts of pelagic organisms. For these forms of life 
flourish in extraordinary numbere in the surface- 
waters of the tropics where reefs abound, and as 
they die, their hard parts falling to the bottom will 
accumulate there along with the exuvia; of creatures 
living at such depths, until they come to form con- 
siderable deposits. This levelling-up of submarine 
banks to tlie zone within which coral-builders 
thrive is the most marked feature in Dr ^luiTay’s 
hypothesis. His further account of the mode iii 
which atolls and bairier-reefs have been fomied is 
a more jiarticular and scientific development of 
Chamisso’s explanation. The growth of a reef is 
regulated by the food-supply of the corals ; those 
gi'owing on the external parts of the reef are most 
favourablj' placed in this respect, consequently 
tliey thrive best, and have the advantage over those 
that are gi'owing in the centre of the reef ; and this 
difference in the rate of growth of the outer and 
inner areas will be intensified as the reef approaches 
the surface. Eventually the corals of the interior 
die, and the dead coral rock is gradually .removed 
by the solvent .action of the sea-water which 
contains carbonic acid. In this manner the 
reef assumes a basin-shaped form. Fringing-reefs, 
according to Dr Muriay, are converted into l).arrier- 
reefs by the simple outward growth of the coral 
npion a talus of its own debris, forced off from the 


edge of the reef by the breakers. The lagoon- 
channel that eventually separates the reef from the 
land is formed in the same way as the lagoon of an 
atoll — namely, by the dissolution and removal of 
dead coral rock. Professor A. Agassiz published 
in 1882 an account of his detailed examination of 
the Tortiigas and the Florida reefs, in which he 
shows how the bottom of the sea in those regions 
has been gradually r.aised by the accumulation of 
the exuviio and skeletons of massive organisms 
which flourish in prodigious mimbera on the sea- 
floor, forming the submarine plateaus known as the 
Florida, Yucatan, and San Pedro banks. He thinks 
it is by the gi’adual upward growth of such accumu- 
lations that the sea-bottom was eventually raised 
to the zone in which reef-buildere thrive. He thus 
arrived independently at the same general con- 
clusion as Dr MuiTay. 

As recently as 1887 Dr Guppy (q.v.) has given 
the result of his investigations in the Solomon 
Islands, and has vigorously supported the lijqio- 
thesis advocated by Mui-ray. He shows th.at in 
those islands we have elevated reefs which exhibit 
the vei-y structure which we should e.xpect to 
find if the new view of coral-reef stnicture is 
correct. He found some of those islands largely 
composed of earthy calcareous deposits having the 
same character and origin as the various volcanic 
muds and oiganic oozes which the Challenger 
exiiedition dredged at depths varying from 100 to 
2000 fathoms. These deposits reached to heights 
of over 1000 feet, and in some cases denudation had 
exposed an underlying nucleus of volcanic rock. 
The earthy calcareous beds were covered with a 
comparatively thin cnist of time coral rock. The 

henoniena described by Dr Guppy thus lead to the 

elief that many other atolls may have a similar 
structure. Dr Guppy thinks that the various 
agencies insisted upon by Semper, Mniray, and A. 
Agassiz — such as currents and tidal scour, solution 
and the distribution of food-supply, the repressive 
influence of ' sediment and the action of the 
breakeis — have each played a part in determining 
the form of coral reefs. To the objection that 
some l.avoons are deeper th.an the zone in which 
reef-corals live. Dr Guppy replies that where the 
submarine slope is moderate, the water clear, and 
breakers of no great size, reef-corals may be found 
flourishing at depths of 50 and even 60 fathoms. 
Whether the explanation advocated by Murray and 
Guppy is destined to lead to the total collapse of 
Danvin’s hypothesis, is likely to remain for some 
time an unsettled question — some writere holding 
that while hlniTay’s view may be the true explana- 
tion of the origin of ni.any atolls and barrier-reefs, 
it does not forbid the pos.sibility or, as others would 
say, the probability that many other reefs may 
really liave been formed, as Darwin supposed, dur- 
ing slow subsidence of the bottom. 

See CcELENiEiuvTEs, AxEuosE, Aloyoxiuji ; text- 
books of Zoology — Huxley, Clans, &c. ; Danvin, Dans, 
Murray, Guppy, &c. on Coral-reefs, and Semper’s Animal 
Life ; Moseley and Quelch Challenger Eep., vols.' in and 
xvi.; for skeleton. Von Koch, JSforphologischca Jahrlucli 
(1879-86); for red coral, bacaze-Dutliiers, Histoirc 
Naturclle dii Corail (1864); for fossil forms, Zittel’s 
. CT-cfooi-nttc ivorks — D.ana, ^oophijlcs 

" ■ ■■ ■ ■ and Haime, Hist. Nat, ties 

oren and Danielssen, A’l/c 
Alegonider, Gorgonidcr og Pennalulider (1883); Koch, 
Monograph on Gorgonida (Xaples Station, 1887). 

Coral Fishes {Sqnamipcnncs), a name applied 
to a family of bony fishes in the spiny-rayed or 
Acanthopterous order. They are tropical foniis, 
abundant about coral-reefs, usually sm.-ill, with 
short, deep, often brightly coloured bodies. The 
family includes the Archer-fish (q.v.), the very 
beautiful Chaitodons, the genus Clielmo uith 
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peculiarly elongated .«nout, and other interesting 
loniis. 


Coral FloMcr, or Coral Trre {Erijthrina), 
a tropical and subtropical genus of papilionaceous 
trees and shnibs, with long racemes of beautiful 
flowers of a riclr dull crimson or a scarlet colour, 
resembling coral. Some species arc thorny, and 
are hence used for hedges, notably E. corallodcn- 
(Iron in the West Indies, and E. iiiclica in the East. 
Tlio wood is so light and .spongy tliat it is used not 
only for portable objects, such as ladders, but even 
ns a substitute for cork . — Jatropha mnltifida, a 
totally diflerent plant, of the onler Euplioihiacene, 
is also sometimes called Coral Tree. 


Coralline ( CoraUina officinalis), a limy sea- 
weed, e.xceediugly common on British coasts, where 
it adds much to the beauty of the rocky pools. It 
is a hardy perennial plant, and envelops the rocks 
and almost any object between tide marks with its 
beautiful branching fronds. In spring it appears 
as a thin cnist, with a fresh delicate pinkish or 
pui-j)lish colour. With the increasing sunshine it 
grows into prettily jointed and branched tufts, 
spieading like bnishwood over the surface of the 
rock. Its purple colour increases in depth, till the 
plant grows old and begins to die ; then the bright- 
ness pales, and the limy inemstation finally remains 
as a white skeleton. The 
puride colour soon fades on 
exposure ; a bright white light 
is produced by holding a piece 
of the alga in a candle flame ; 
an unpleasant smell lingers for 
ycai-s about the dried specimen. 
The coralline was formerly le- 
garded as an animal, ‘ since all 
lime,’ Linnajus .«aid, ‘is most 
truly a_ product of animals.’ 
But neither for this, nor for 
it' supposed medicinal (vemii- 
fuge) virtues was there any 
wai 1 ant. Technically, the com- 
mon coialliiic, along with a few 
other spccic-s, fonus a genus of 
alga in the family Corallinea', 
the section Bhodo'permea-, and the group Floride.'c. 
Melobcsia is an allied form of similar stony char- 
ncteu It is sometimes used for manuring fields, 
and is said to have been one of the principal con- 
stituents in the mortar of Iona cathedral. The 
name coralline is sometimes extended vaguely 
to certain Zoophytes or llydroids (q.v.). .See 
Landsborough’s llrilish Statecds, Ilarvey’.s P/iifco- 
loffia Eritannica, Johnston’s Dritisit Sponges and 
Comlliurs. 
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rorallinc Crag. See Cn to and Pliockxi:. 
Coral Rag. or Corallian, a gioup of the 

0. vford or .^IiddIe Oolites. .See JURAs-sic .‘ivsxRM. 
Coral .Sea is that section of the Pacific uhich 

stietchcs between Australia on the west and the 
Xew Hebrides on the east. In 1874 the C/ud/engrr 
exjHslition found parts of it to be 1 f,700 feet dc'ej>. 
.Sec I’Annc. 

<'(»r;tl Snalto lE/aps), .small venomom. simkcs 
in the sanu' family ( Elaphhv) as the Cobra (q.v.). 
The ttjdc.i! spi-cie- roiaiiintis) frequents uoods 
and tliicket^ in South America. Their teiy small 
mouth iiiakc' them h'-s d.'ingerous. The usual 
colour is rich red uith black and yidlow fran'VPr-e 
bands, and it is an interesting fact that iM-sidp., the 
wntimou' Pliips, at le.A't two other genera occur 
vhieh no* ijuise barmles.,. These, Mr Wallace 
suggest', probaiily dtriie ailvantage from their 
close resenddanec to the \onomou' fonu'. 

Corntn. Ttin'tA'. plulauthiopi't, was l>om at 

1, ;. me llcgi", ILirset'hire, in IG07 or Ifid''. H** uas 


bred a seaman, and rose to be a merchant capt.ain. 
Already in 1694 we hear of him as settleil at 
Taunton, Massachusetts, aud engaged in henoroleiu 
work of various kinds. A few years after he seems 
to have returned to sea, and' to have .settled in 
London, after suffering .shipwreck off Cuxhaven ia 
1719. In London he interested himself in the 
settlement of Georgia, and in plantiii" EngliJi 
artisans in _ Nova Scotia ; but ho soon licgan Ill's 
long agitation for the foundation of a foundling 
hospital. Children were iiret admitted in 1741. 
Coram’s portrait was painted by Hogarth, a w.arm 
patron oi his scheme. More tlioughtful for others 
tli.an for himself, Coram fell into poverty, from 
which he w.as relieved in 1745, by an annuity of 
£161 contributed by his friends. He died 29th 
March 1751. 

Cor Ailjglnis. a wind-instniment of the reed 
species, similar in construction to the Oboe (ti.v.j, 
to which it has the same lelation as the Basset-norn 
( q. V. ) has to the Clarinet ( q. v. ). It is usually made 
in the key of F, a fifth lower than the orduiarj- 
oboe, .and lias the .'ame range — vi7. from E in the 
bass stave to B[> above the treble stave. 

Cora'to, a large town in Southern Itnl.v, on 
a fertile plain. 25 miles west of Bari. Pop. {18S1) 
30,428. 

Corban. piopeil.v an oflering to God in fulfil- 
ment of any vow. This might either ho of some 
possession devoted to God, redeemable by an equiv- 
alent in money, or it miglit be a pledge to deprive 
one’s self of something lawful in itself, ns wine, for a 
longer or shorter period. A man might so interdict 
himself by vow, not onl;i' from enjoying nuytliiug 
himself, hut also fiom giviim it to otlicis, and thus 
many of the old Jews juggled their consciences info 
getting rid of natuial icbponsibilitics, ns the sup- 
port of decaved parents, and tlie like. It was tins 
miserable selfishness, under the thin garb of re- 
ligious hypocrisy, that our Lord rebukes jii the 
Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. xv. 5 ; Mark, vii. 11). 

Corbcil. a town in the French dopaitmcnt of 
Scinc-et-Oise, on tlio Seine, 21 miles S. of Paris by 
rail, witli manufactures of clocks, cotton, and paper, 
and large ilour-wiUb aud granaries for the .supply of 
Paris. Pop. 754). 

Corbel, in Aichitectuie, a projection of stone 
or wood fiom the face of a wall, used for supporting 
pillar.' or otliei 
superincumbent 
weight^. CoibeK 
projier were origin- 
ally pl.ain on the 
.«ides and c.arved on 
the front onl.v. 

Such s\ere the 
Itonmne«que cor- 
bel', wbich me so 
numerous and so 
richly oniamentcd. 

Thcc.arving .at fir't 
rc'emhled the end 
of wooden Imams, 

Imt gradually all 
■-ortsof ligurcswcrc 
introduced, cliietl.v 

hi-.id' of men and , , 

animal'. Corlml' of great sue r\_ere likt-'U'e ufo* 
torarr.v the projecting iianqiet' of (-.xstlc*-. 

Corbet. Biciiari*, j'v-t and binhop, s\-a.s l>on> 
in -.on of a ganb-iu-r in Eaell, Surrey, * f'",'! 
Wc'tmiri'ter School be pasM-d to llro-adgate' n''-o 
(now IVnibroke College), next to Clirist Oiure!.-. 
tJxfori!. lie too): orib-r-, and had niread.v en;o,ve.i 

preferment' at ('‘a"inglou,0.\ford'hire,a!idStevVKe- 

ley, Berk'hire, r.' veil a' a |irebend in Sali'bury, 
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when in 1620 he was made Dean of Christ Church 
at thirty-seven. In 1624 he was appointed .to the 
see of Oxford, and translated to that of Norwich 
in 1632. Here lie died in 1635, and was buried in 
his cathedral. Corbet’s poetiy reflects the cheer- 
ful and genial temper of the man. His longest 
piece is Iter Borcale, an account of the holiday- 
tour of four students ; the best, as well as the best 
known, is the Fairies' Fareivcll, a singularly sweet 
and gi-aceful little poem. Corbet was famous 
, throughout life for his convirialitj' and wit. 

Corbie-steps, or Ceow-steps, the stepped 
slopes of gables. This is a Scottish term, derived 

no doubt from 
the corbelled 
or projecting 
■ character of 
the steps, and 
afterwards 
cornipted in- 
to crow-steps 
from the re- 
semblance of 
corbelled to 
corbie or crow. 
Tlie origin of 
this mode of 
finishing a 
gable prob- 
abl3' arose 
from the steps 
used for pass- 
in" from one 

Corbie-steps, from a house formerly side of the 
in tho Castle-wynd, Edinburgh. roof to another 

— the parapet 

defending the passage being stepped in conformity 
with the slope of the stab's. Crow-steps were the 
almost invariable finish of Scottish gables from 
the 14th to the 17th centurj", and they were also 
much used on the Continent, especiallj' in the Low 
Countries. 

Cov'cllOruS, a genus of Tiliacea;. C. oKtorins 
is widely diffused in tropical countries, being cul- 
tivated both as a pot-herb (Jew's Mallow) and 
on account of its fibre. More important, however, 
in the latter respect, is the closelj^ allied C. capsu- 
laris, which has long been cultivated for its fibre 
in China (‘Chinese Hemp’); also in India for 
making Gunny Bags (q.v.), and is now of gi'eat 
importance in European manufactuies as Jute 
(q.v.). The Japanese shrub, common in gardens 
on account of its pretty double j’ellow dowel's, 
and still frequentlj^ called bj' gardenem C. japoni- 
cus, really belongs to the Spirrea family of Kosa- 
cete, and is coneetty known as Kerria japonica. 

Col'cyra is the ancient name for Corfu (q.v.). 

Corday d’Annaiis, Maeie Chaelotte, 
known as Chaelotte Coeday, was born at St 
Saturnin, near Sees(Orne), 27th Juty 1768. The 
descendant of a noble familj', with Corneille’s blood 
in her veins, she yet welcomed the Revolution, for 

fromV ■ ’ ‘-’lilosophic’ theories, 

b'om 1 heroism. But she 

was horrified at the monstrosities of the Jacobins ; 
and her hatreil of their act.s was intensified_ by 
converee with a part}’ of proscribed Girondists, 
who liad fled to Caen in Normandy. Slie resolved 
to rid her country of one of the heads of the 
Jacobins, and caine with that view to Paris. 
Whether to slay EobespieiTe or Mamt was 
an open question ; but while she debated the 
matter with herself, a demand of the latter for 
two hundred thousand more victims, marked him 
out for her weapon. Twice she failed to obtain an 
audience, but on the evening of 13t!i July 1793 .she 
was admitted on the jilea that she had important 


news from Caen to communicate. She found hlarat 
in his bath, and her pretended denunciation of the 
fugitive Girondists, some of whom were her ou-n 
friends, called forth the remark .- ‘ They shall re- 
ceive their reward ; I will have them all guillo- 
tined at Paris.’ Straightway she drove her knife 
to his heart ; he died with a stifled cry. Charlotte 
was at once airested, and brought before the Re- 
volutionai-}’ Tribunal, where she gloried in tlie act. 
In the Conciergerie she sat to the artist Hauer ; 
on the evening of 17th July she was guillotined. 
The executioner held up her head to the multitude, 
and slapped it ; in the sunset the beautiful dead 
face seemed to blush. See Vatel, Charlotte Corday 
ct Ics Girondins (3 vols. 1872). 

Cordeliers (‘cord -wearers’), the name applied 
in France to the strictest branch of the Franciscans 
(see Obseevahtists ) on account of their wearing a 
girdle of knotted cord. Dui'ing the Revolution the 
name was applied to the membei's of a political club 
which was instituted in 1790, and assembled in the 
chapel of a Franciscan monastery. Its leadere 
included Danton, Hebert, Camille Desmoulins, and 
Marat, and for a time it rivalled the more famous 
club of the Jacobins (q.v.). The height of its 
influence was the period of Camille Desmoulins’ 
journal. Be Vienx Cordelier. Soon after the fall 
of Danton, the Cordelier club lost its influence, 
and it was insignificant when closed by the Con- 
vention in August 1795. 

Cord-grass (Spartina), a genus of grasses of 
Avhich one species, S. strieta, found in muddy salt- 
mai'shes, is used for making ropes, on account of 
the toughness of its fibre ; in the United States it 
is greatly relished by cattle. S. cynosiirdides, a 
prairie-grass of North America, is used in European 
gardens as a decorative plant. 

Cordia'cene are simply drupaceous Bomgin- 
acere. Some species are valued for their finit, 
notably C. sebestena, the Sebesten plum, of the 
’SVest Indies, C. myxa of Egypt ; others for their 
timber, as C. gerascanthm and C. scabia, Spanish 
elm, princewood, &c. of the West Indies. 

Cordierite, Dicheoite, or Iolite, a natural 
silicate of magnesia, alumina, and feme oxide. 
It ciystallises in stout ortliorliombic prisms, and is 
of various shades of blue, sometimes with a tinge 
of gray or brown. It exhibits the property of 
dichroism very clearly, often appearing deep blue 
when viewed in tlie direction of the vertical axis, 
but red or yellow when seen by transmitted light 
at right angles to that direction. 

Coi'dille'ras (lit. ‘chains’), a name applied 
in America to various chains of mountains. The 
Cordilleras of South America are described 
under Andes ; and the Rocky IMountains are the 
Cordilleras of North America. Those of Central 
America extend from Darien to the north of 
Mexico, and gi-adually increase in elevation from 
the Isthmus of Panama, until they form magnifi- 
cent plateaus, and reach a height of more than 
17,000 feet in Mexico. See Asieeica, Mexico. 

Cor'doba, a central province of the Argentine 
Republic, motyly pampa land, rising to the Sicnas 
de Cordoba and de Foclio in the west. Aren, 
55,350 sq. m. ; pop. (1887) 380,000. Copper and 
silver are mined, but cattle-raising and (to a 
small extent) agi'icultui'e are the chief industries. 
The climate is healthy, but veiy dry ; the tem- 
perature ranges from 18’ to 107’ F. — The 
capit.al, Cordoba, lies in the valley of the Rio 
Pnmero, 246 rnile.s WNW. of Rosario by rail. It 
is regularly built, rrith open water-coui-ses nmning 
through the streets, has over 10 miles of tramways, 
a cathedral with a line Moori.sh exterior, 10 other 
churches, a handsome city -hall, the old university 
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btiildiii", wtli walls from 4 to 6 feet thick, a 
rational observatory’, and noble batb‘<. The iini- 
versitv (1013) sank'greatly after the expulsion of 
the Jesuits (1767), until ‘in 1870 several Gennau 
professors settled here. Tlie torni possesses also a 
national college, a school of art, and an academy 
of sciences, which publishes a valuable Boletin. 
Founded by Cabrem in 1573, the town was 
famous during the Spanish occupation as -a seat 
of .learning and the centre of the Jesuit missions 
in Sontli America. It was aftenv.ards falling into 
decay, but tlie opening of the railway in 1870, with 
the transit trade which this brought, has greatly 
restored it.s pro-pority. In the hot months of 
December, January, and Febniary, however, the 
])lnce is .a veiv trying residence. Pop. ( 1809) about 
28,500; (1SSS‘) 08,000. 

Cor'tloba. a town of Me.vico, 06 miles ^VS^V. 
of Vera Cnizby rail, in a fruitful valley, 3045 feet 
above the sea. 'Formerly important, it sank greatly 
after tlie revolution ; but in later years it has in 
some degree recovered its tr.ade. It is surrounded 
by rich co(ree-pl.ant.ations. Pop. (1880) 11,302. 

Cordon, in military ojieiations, is a line of 
sentries within sight of e.ach other inclosing or 
guarding any particular space of gi'ound, to prevent 
the pas..age'ot unauthorised persons. If intended 
to guard ag.ain«t contagious dise.ises, it is called a 
cordon sanitairc. 

Cordon Blcn, originally the ‘blue ribbon’ 
which in France supported the insignia of theOixIer 
of the Holy Ghost; but playfully transferred to 
good cooks, who after examination received a 
medal, also suspended from a ‘blue ribbon.’ 

Cor'dovti, or C6i!Dort.\, a city of Spain, capital 
of the province of Coidova, 81 miles EXE. of 
Seville by rail. It stands on the right bank of the 
Guad.alqiiivir, hove ciO'«ed bv the Moorish ‘Puente 
Viejo ’ of sixteen aichcs, and occupies a slope con- 
nected with the i^iciTa Morena. Tlie old tuiTCted 
walls inclose gardens and vincyatds; but the 
interior show.s narrow ami dirty .s'trect.s. Cordova 
was from the 9th to the close of the !2th century a 
Moorish town of the first r.ank, renowned for its ricli 
mosques and palaces, and still more for its uni- 
versity. Among the principal buildings is the c.athe- 
dral, built .a.s a mosque in the Sth century, the most 
magnificent Mohammedan temple in Europe, and 
converted (1230) into a Christian church. (Jordova 
was atone time celebrated for its nianufactuie of 
goat leather, called cordovan, whence the tenn 
cvrdxrnin, but that industry is now almost cntiiely 
gone from it. Cordovan, still lueimrcd in the 
laivant, is nsed in bookbinding and for liner boot.s 
and slices. Cordova h.as a bishop’s palace, .a lyceum, 
a theatre, a fine covsino, museum, \'e. It mannfac- 
tims silverware, silh fabrics, p.a]ter hats, vtc. 
Called bv the Carthaginians the ‘gem of the 
south,' Conlova w.as (bio n.c.) founded by the 
KoinanH as Cordub.a. Taken b.v the Goths In tlie 
0th century, it fell (711) to the Moors, in whose 
hands it remained till 1230, when Fenlinand III. 
of C.astilf .stnu'k it a blow from which it has never 
recovered. In IHOS Conlova was taken and plun- 
<lcred by the I'renrh. Coidova was the birthplace 
of the jMKji Luc.in, and the philo-opher, Seneca and 
.Vverrofs. Pop. (1885) 18 , 711 ., — 'I’liu province of 
Cerdova has an an‘.a of 5190 sq, m. and a iiop. 
(1877) of KMiOrA. See .Vsti.M.fsr.t. 

<’tir«ltir«y, a riblx.-il kind of fustian, a cotton 
Hull mob; after the fasldoa „f velvet. Sec 
PfsTI VN. 

t .oroti (native n.anie Cib/C/a, ‘Morning Calm’), 
a kingdom on the i-.rst coast of j\sia, stri-tching as 
?. )>’'nin< nta fn.ni .3l‘3ir’ tot,’!’ X. lat,, and fnun 124' 
o’t to llrf "/>' 11 long,, ls‘!,vceii the Sea of Japan 


and the Yellow Sea, and separated by the Strait 
of Corea from tlie Jap.ane.se Islands. It h.as a coast- 
line of about 1740 miles, and a tot.al area of aliont 
90,000 sq. m. The north bound.arx’ lino is fanned 
by the nver Tu-man fiowing north-east, and the 
Am-nok flowing sonth-west from the watershcxl of 
Paik-to-san. The Tu-man, for the last 5 miles of 
its couise, separates Enssian Asia from Corea. A 
belt of land, 5600 sq. m., on the north side lias for 
the last three centuries been constituted a neutral 
zone between Corea and Manchuria, hut is now 
being gradually encroached upon both fipni tlie 
Chinese and Corean side. The cast coast is liigli, 
monotonous, and hut slightl.v indented, with vorj- 
few islands and harbours. Tlie south and wc-t 
shores are deeply and manifoldly scooped, and bc.'ct 
hy immherless 'picturesque islands. From tlie«e 
island-fringed .shores, especially on the west coast, 
mud-hanks c.xtend out to sea beyond sight. IVliilo 
the tide on the east coast is very slight — only 2 feet 
at Gensan — it increases on the south and west coast 
' in a north direction, rising to 33 feet at Chemulpo. 

I The rapid rise and fall of tides and the vast area of 
I mud left bare at low-water cause frequent fogs, 

I and render the nnnierons inlets little available 
e.xcept for native craft. On tlie west co.ast the 
, rivers arc frozen in winter, but the cast coast 
is open the whole winter through. (Jiielpaert, the 
largest island, 40 by 17 mile.®, lies 00 miles S. of 
the mainland. Port Hamilton, between Qiielpaort 
and Corea, w,as for a time an Englisli possc.'Jon, 
but in 1886 was given to Cliina. The Russians 
' have been credited with a desire to possess the 
I magnificent harbour of Port Lazavef, on the Corean 
mainland. ,See the map of CiiiN’A. 

Occupying about the same latitude as Italy, 
Corea is also like It.aly liemniod in on tlio north hy 
alpine ranges, and travei-scd from north to south 
by a branch chain. F'rom the north the chain nins 
' close to the co.ast, till, about the 37th parallel, it 
tiends inland. Tlic cliain rises in elcv.af ion from 
the north to the centie, throwing out feelers to tlie 
west which break up tlie country into a series of 
narrow valleys debouching on the sen. Precipitous 
on the east, 'the chain slopes towards the hioaucr 
west side, whicli is accordingly the more developed 
part; though Kyong-.sang jiiovinee in the smith- 
east is one of the riclicst in Corea. Corea m qn the 
' whole very moniitainous. Among the .munmits arc 
Ilien-fnng, measured from sea at >8114 feet high, 
though later travellers deem this height an exagger- 
ation ; Mount Popoir, at ,37th parallel; Coxcomb, 

' north-cast of Seoul (Siml), ri^-es to -1800 feet, fho 
mountains are mostly of primary rock; tlio-e of 
Hwang-hai-do are, libwevcr, mcs'ozoic, and nbqut 
the centre arc lava and volcanic rocks. The chief 
river.s mi the west coast are Kcum, navigalile for 
boats drawing 41 feet 30 mile- up ; liaii, navigable 
to a little above Seoul, SO miles ; Tai-dong, nnyi- 
' gable to Pliyfing-vang, 75 miles; Ain-nokj^far the 
greatest, tiavignble to above Wi-woii, 175 imlcs. 
Flouing tliroiigli beautiful wcll-tiinl>ercd inmin- 
1 tains, the Am-nok b.as many nlllncnt«, and in the 
j Mimmer llooibs its waters rise to full 40 feet C'cn 
I wlieic a mile or more wide. In the .south-east the 
j Xak-t'uig is navigable for boat" drawing -D. feet for 
1-10 miles up. 

I The climate i« bc.aUli.v, bracing in tbc nortli, but 
' colder in wintor and lintter in summer timn in cor- 
j rcsjimiiliiig Europe.an bititmli’s. The bent is t"i!i- 
j pered bv sca-breoze-, but in the narrow iaelo-tnl 
! vallcvs becomes voiy intense. Tlie Han is ftozeii 
in whiter so as to lie' available at Seoul, when* it h 
400 yaids broad, for cart traltic tbiec iiiolitlis in tm* 
ye-ar. The Tu-man i>- usually frozen live montly 
hi tbc year. Various kiinl*' of 'timber-freos .alKiuna, 
excejit'in tlio west, where w(wm1 is scarce, and ty 
'jianngly ms'd ; and in otlier p'lrt-i tbc want of <oaI 
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lias caused the wasteful denudation of many hill- 
sides. TJie fauna is uerj’ consideiahle, and besides 
tigers, leopards, deer, includes pigs, tiger-cats, 
badgers, foxes, beavers, otters, martens, and a 
great variety of birds. Among the products are 
rice, wheat, beans, cotton, hemp, maize, millet, 
sesame, perilla. Ginseng grows wild in the Kan- 
ge mountains, and is also much cultivated about 
Kai-song, the duties upon it, notwithstanding much 
smuggling, yielding about half a million dollai-s 
annually, the domestic animals are few. The 
cattle are excellent (the bull bein^ the usual beast 
of burden ), the_ ponies very small but hardy, fowls 
good, pigs inferior. Iron ores of excellent quality 
are mined ; and there are copper-mines in several 
places. The output of silver is very small; in 

1886 the customs’ returns showed the value of gold 
e.xported that year to be 503,296 dollars. The 
principal industries are the manufacture of paper, 
mats woven of grass, split bamboo blinds, oil-paper, 
and silk. The total value of the foreign imports in 

1887 was £469,260, two-thirds representing cotton 
goods ; the native exports reached £136,660, chiefly 
beans and cowhides. The foreign vessels entering 
the treaty ports in 1886 were 557 of 161,901 tons, 
and clearing 560 of 162,434 tons. Three-fourths of 
the trade is with Japan, and oi-er a fifth with 
China ; British goods go by way of these countries. 
Business has hitherto been done chiefly by barter, 
imports being exchanged largely for gold dust, and 
Japanese silk piece goods being a current exchange 
for trade inland ; but in 1888 the mint at Seoul was 
approaching completion, and a beneficial effect on 
commerce is anticipated from the introduction of a 
convenient and sufficient coinage. Seoul is cpn- 
nected with Taku and Port Arthur by telegraph. 

The poprrlation is variously estimated at from 
eight to ten millions, of a mainly Mongolian type, 
though some assume that there is a Caucasic me- 
ment in the stock. Hair not quite black, and even 
blue eyes and an almost English style of face are 
met with. The language is intermediate between 
Mongolo-Tartar and Japanese, polysyllabic and 
agglutinating. Id has an alphabetic system of its 
own ; but Chinese characters have taken the place 
of Corean in official writing and correspondence. 
A grammar and dictionary by Ridel were published 
at Yokohama in 1879, The philosophy ot Corea is 
Confuciau, but in spite of great restrictions on Bud- 
dhism there are' numerous Buddhist monasteries. 
Evidence of other religion e.xistsinthe viirio/;, half- 
length human figures carved in stone. The govern- 
ment is an hereditarj' and absolute monarchy, and 
carried on througii three ministers, besides whom 
are ministers of six departments. Caste is very 
powerful, and no office of even only local importance 
IS held by others than a noble. There is strictly no 
well-to-dio middle class, those who are not officials 
being cultivatoi-s. In some districts the lower 
classes live in a very squalid condition, and mud- 
hovels thatched with straw are the usual houses 
everywhere ; but beggars are rare, and absolute 
distress is seldom met with. Corea is divided into 
eight provinces or Do ; three on the oast and five on 
the west coast. Seoul, the capital, has a pop. of 
about 240,000. Ph}'6ng-yang, 36 miles from the sea, 
on the Tai-dong, has a pop. of over 20,000, It is 
the centre of a silk industry, and 20 miles off, at 
Keum-san, are gold-washings. Kai-sbng is import- 
ant ns the capital of the old dynasty, and for its 
cultivation of ginseng. 

The earliest records of Corea carry ns back to 
1122 n.c., wlien Ki-tze with 5000 Chmese colonists 
brought to Corea Chinese .arts and politics. Down 
to irrodern times Corea has remained perfectly 
secluded. Almost the first knowledge of Corea 
obtained by Ettrope rvas tbrotrgb the .“hiprr-reck of 
sonre Dutchmen on the coast in 1653. The mis- 


sionary' De Cespedes had, however, entered Corea 
at the end of the 16th century, artd fronr 1777 other 
missionaries followed. In 1835 M. Marrbant gained 
a footing in Corea, but in 1866, after thoirsands of 
converts had been put to death, the only three 
Catholic rnissiortaries left had to flee for their lives. 
To avenge the death of the Catholics the Frertch 
sent an expedition, which was, Itowever, repulsed, 
while a stranded American schooner was bunied 
with her crew in sight of Phyong-yang, In 1871 
the United States was baffled in the attenrpt to 
obtain redress. Japan was the first to efl'ect a foot- 
ing in Corea in 1876, when a treaty was concluded 
between the two countries. Corea followed this 
up by treaties with China and the United States in 
1882 ; with Germany and Great Britain, 1883 ; with 
Italy and Russia, 1884 ; and with France, 1886. The 
three ports opened to foreign trade are Chemulpo, 
Fusan, and Gen-san. The new policy has led to 
disconterrt ; arrd there was an insurrection in 1884. 
A r-utnonr that Russia was about to establish a pro- 
tectorate over Corea in 1888 was ofitcially denied. 

See DaUet, Histoirc de VEfflise de CorSc ( Paris, 1874 ) ; 
Oppert, A Forbidden Land (Lend. 1880); J. Koss, 
Sutoi'y of Corea (Lend. 1880); Griffis, Corea, the 
Hermit Hatton (Ney York, 1882), and Corea, Without 
and Within (1885); Lowell, Choson (Loud. 1886); lY, 
K. Carles, Life in Corea (Lend. 1888). 

Core'gonilS, a genus of fishes in the salmon 
fartrily, including numerous species found in fresh 
water and sometimes in the sea, especially near tire 
coast. The body is compressed, the scales are of 
medium size, the teetli small or degenerate. They 
inhabit Arctic and north temperate regions, rang- 
ing from North America to Siberia. Their haunts 
are in deep water, except at spawning time ; they 
feed principally on small crastaceans. They are 
good for eating. C. oxyrkynchtts in the Baltic and 
the south-east of the North Sea, C, lavarctm in the 
Baltic, C. fera in most Swiss lakes, C. clujteoides 
in British lakes (the ‘fresh-water herring’ or 
‘ powan’ of Loch Lomond), C. 2^ollan (the ‘pollan’) 
in Ireland, C. Incidvs, &c. (the ‘hening-salmqn ’ ), 
and C. sapidus or ctlbns (tlie much-esteemed ‘ white 
fish’) from North Anerican lakes, are common 
representatives of the genus. 

Corelli, Arcangelo, surnamed ‘II divino,’ an 
Italian musical composer, was born at Fusignano 
in the Bolognese in 1653. He visited Paris and 
Geirnany as a violin-player, but ultimately settled 
at Rome, where he was wannly befriended by C.ar- 
dinal Ottoboni. His compositions, including con- 
certos, sonatas, and minor pieces for the violin, 
mark an epoch in chamber music, and had great 
influence on later composeis, as Bach. A selection 
of his sonatas was edited by Joachim. He died 
18th Jamiai-y' 1713. 

Corcntyil, a ri\’er of South America, rising in 
1° 50' N. hat., and flowing northward to the Atlantic 
between British and Dutch Guiana. It forms an 
estuary 25 miles wide, and for 150 miles is navigable 
for boats. See Guiana. 

Corfc Castle, a village-borough of Dorset- 
shire, in the ‘ Isle ’ of Purbeck, 4 miles SE. of 
AVareham. Its famous castle, dating from early 
Norman times, is the traditional scene of the 
murder of King Edward the Martyr, by his step- 
mother Elfiida (979); and more than twenty 
kniglits, ‘most noble and valorous in anns,’ were 
done to death ■rritliin its walls by King John. In 
1643 it was gallantly defended by Lady Bankes for 
six weeks against 600 Roundheads. Taken through 
treacherj- two years later, it was dismantled ; arid 
its beautiful niins, with their ‘hanging towers,’ 
cover nearlj' 34 acres. Pop. of parish, 1777. See 
histories of Corfe Castle bv G. Bankes (1853) and 
T. Bond(lSS4). 
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Corfu, the most nortlterly and largest of_ the 
Ionian Islands, at the entrance to the Adriatic 
Sea, separated from the coast of Albania by a 
channel from 2 to 12 niile3 Inroad, is 40 miles long 
from north-ivest to south-east by 34 to 20 miles 
liroad ; area, 270 so. m. } pop., mostly Greek.s, 
78.024. The islaml is traversed by mountains, 
hare and rocky in their upper slopes, culminating 
in yantocratoT, '2547) ieet tVw. 

end. The surface is largely covered ivitli luxnnant 
groves of olive, cypress, and ilex. The miitere arc 
rainy, tlie summers hot and drj'. Tlic principal 
jiroducts arc oliv&s and wipe, oranges, citrons, figs, 
carob, silk, and honey, ylaize is the chief cereal, 
but yields only about a quarter of the consumption. 
Coats are numerous, but there are no cattle and so 
no butter, the substitute for ivliicli is olive-oil, the 
principal export of Corfu, iue is also exported 
to Austiia-Huiigary and Italy- I'here is no proper 
agriculture. I’islimg, too, i^ left to the Albanians 
and Italians. The minerals are sulphur, salt, coal, 
and marble. The principal town, Corfu, having 
10,515 inhabitants, is finely situated on the east 
coast, and has a good harbour in direct steam com- 
munication with Alexandria, Athens, Trieste, Italv, 
and England. Corfu is the seat of a Greek arch- 
bislio]! and of a Catholic bisho]), and has a royal 
palace, an Ionian academy, founded by Lord Guild- 
ford in 1823, with a libratT cf 35,000 volumes, a 
gymnasium, theatre, iS:c. The to\vn underwent 
'Teat improvements during the British protectorate, 
but there is still room for improvement. The 
ancient name of the island is Corcyra, but fi-om its 
shape it was also called propane, or ‘sickle.’ It 
has been incon-ectly identified with the Homeric 
Hfltcrin. About 734 D.c. the Corinthians planted a 
colony licre, which, by its commerce, growing rich 
awl powerful, fought with tbe uiother-country (,CGo 
ii.c.) the first sea-battle on record. After many 
vicissitudes, Corfu fell under the Roman dominion 
(229 D.C.). For the more niodcni history, see 
lONI.VN ISD.tXD.S. 

a town of South Italy, 30 milc.s SE. of 
Rome, with a poimlatioii pf 5500. It iirescrves 
the name and occupies the -site of Cora, one of the 
olde.st cities of Latium. The ancient remains still 
evi-.ting include those of the old walls, temples of 
Hercules and of the Dioscuri, and a fine bridge. 

Coriander (Coriandmm sativum), an annual 
jdant of the natural order Umbellifei-a’, with 
bmncliing stem, 1 to 2 feet high, the lower leaves 
bipinnato, the upper leavc-s more compotind, ami 
gliibo-e fniit. It is a native of the south of 
Europe and of the East, and 1ms long been cul- 
tiv.atod for the sake of its fniit ; and 1ms thus 
bcconie naturalised in some jmrts of lingland, 
altbongh its fniit (coriander seed) is much Ic-s used 
in Britain than in Germany and some other Euro- 
pean countries. The whole plant, when fresh, has 
a verv ollensive smell ; but the ripe and perfectly 
dry fniit has an agiceable aromatic smell and a 
sweetish nioiiiafic tiistc. U is iised in medicine ns 
a eanuinative, and iss a corrective of certain imrga- 
tiv<-H ; also in clomcstic (•eonomy ns an aroiimtic, 
lieing very often mixed wilii bre.-id in the north of 
Euroi«e; i-piritumis lirpiors are ll.avoured with it ; 
and coufee.Uouer* wet It vvlth suguv t<j uw-ke ts 
vell-known kind of comfit- 1" the south of Eng- 
land it is common to -ow coriander .and c.araway 
together, the coiiander yielding a cro]i in the iirs’t 
xe.ir. and the c.amuay'iri years following. Cori- 
nii-h-r deligl,t„ ja a j-jeh soil, and is much cultivated 
and U'ts! in Luliiu 

tf’origliatto. a town in the Italian ]iiovinceof 
jii,, a c,s>tle-rromied hill, 

-( inile-i front the Gulf of Tai.-iiito. Pop. 12,271, 
tno-ily eniidoyt-I in cultivating the vine and coni. 


Corilign, a seaport in Godavari district, Madras, 
stands at the northern mouth of the Godavari 
River, S miles S. of Cocanada. ft ha® doclinotl 
much owing to the obstruction of its harhonr hy 
a bar, and to its having been twifc ovcrwliehmKl 
by a tidal wave — in 1787 and 1832. Pop. 4397. 

Coriium (sumamed Muia, ‘the. fi.v'), .a Greek 
Ivric poetess, a native of Tanagra, in Breotia, who 
llourished about 50D n.c. She i4 said to iiave 
instnicted Pindar, and to have vanquished hint 
in a poetic contest. Only a fevv fragincnt.s of 
her work remain, collected by Bergk in his Li/vid 
Poctw Grmci (Leip. 1843).-^Madatuc de Staid’s 
Corinne was an It.ahan improvisatricc. For her, see 
Vernon Lee’.s Studies of Italy in the ISth Century. 

Corinth, a city of Greece, celebrated in anti- 
quity, situated on tlie rocky isthmus^ of Corinth 
(3i 'miles wide, .and 2G2 feet high), wliicli coiiiiects 
the Peloponne.sus with the ni.ainland. The city 
lay under the northern declivity of the inomit.ain 
(1880 feet high, and forming one of the stronge-'t 
I natural fortilic.ations in the world) on which stood 
its citadel ( Acrocoriiithus), and had three Imrbmirs, 
Lecliamin, to the west, on tlio Gulf of Corintli; 
Ccnchre.Ti and Schccnfis, to the cast, on tlie Saronic 
Gulf. Its position, midway hetwceii the A.gean 
and Adriatic Seas, w.as exceptionally advantageous 
for trade. It was as easy to transport goods across 
the narrow isthmus — called hy Pin'lur ‘ the bridge 
of the untiring sea’ — .as it was dilliciilt to loiiml 
the Peloponnesus. In its western harhonr lav the 
ships of Italy, Sicily, and Spain; n»fi to Cenclirc.ii 
came Eg^’ptian papyrus, Liliyan ivovy, Sypnu per- 
fumes, Pliocnicmn dates, Euha'itu f™>ts, and 
Phrv'gian slaves. The exports of Connlluaii 
manufacture were chielly productions of art, such 
as statues, pictures. Vases, pillars, uml v»sels o\ 
niet.al and earthenware. Syracuse, Mol.vcrm, 
Sollium in Acanmiiia, Amhracio, Anactoniiin, 
Lcncas, CorcjT.a, Epidammis, Al'olloma, _nml 
Potid.Ta were among the colonic** of Cormtii. 
At its moat nourishing period it is said to have 
had .a ])opnlatioii of 300,000, with more than Imlf 
a million slaves omidoyed in the fiect and m_ the 
colonies in the Mediterranean. It '"’US at Coniitli 
that the first triremes were huilt, and the first 
ii.aval battle of the Greeks was fought belvTOCii the 
fleets of Corinth ami its colony Coreyra (sec CODI i ). 

Acconling to legend, tlie citv of Corinth (anciently 
called Ejdiyrc) wa.s founded about 1330 D.c. hy the 
.•Eolian .Sisyphus, whoao dcscemlaufs nilcd the 
country rouiiil till conquered hy the Dorians under 
the Ilcraclid Aletcs in 1074. ylonatchy was nlml- 
I ished in 748, ami an oligarchy of 200 families la-toil 
I till C57, when it was overthrown hy Cypselua. Be 
i and his .son Periamler (029-585) gi'catly exteiimst 
1 the city’s imliistrj- and trade. In 5S2 <ho old Donan 
constitution' was lestored. Coriiifh, wliirli ha'i 
I fonnerly been tlie ally of .■Vtlieiia, after tlie 1 ersnuj 
; wars hccamc jealous of the inerenring jiower ami 
commerce of the Athenians, and joined the le.agaio 
I of the Dorian state®. It wngeif (Ui iiii“m’ce'‘‘Ul 
war on Aflicns in 458, and iiicite'l Ijm 1 elopoii- 
nesians to begin (431) tlio Pclopoiiin"'*nii warj.scc 
Gi!i;j:ce). In 395, at the instigation of Per-m, it 
entered into an alliance with Thidies, Athen-. .ami 
-brgos aga'inst is))arta, and the *■ ('oriTitVimYi v'm 
i began, which ended with the Peace of .Vnlalcioas 
1 (3s7), dividing the Miprcmacv of Gn’cco la-tvO'-n 
! Pei>ia and Sp.nrtiu Timopiianes nmne lum-'Cij 
I master of Corintli in 3(UJ, hut wa.s oyerthrown ami 
iminlcnsl by hi- patriotic brother Tinnneom 'b'’ 
as-ciiiblic^ of the Greeks timl niipointtsl Phtlil' «ml 
Alexander of Maccilon the lender' ngniiist Per.-H. 
weie held at Corinth in .3.38 and .33*'. Cmler the 
M.aeedoiiinn supreuiaey it w.as oceu]ii'‘'l b.v a strong 
garrison. After (he ex’jmhion of the yfncisloni.aiis U 
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joined the Achrean league (243), of which it formed 
part down to 146 B.C., when it was utterly destroyed 
by the Romans under Mummius. Exactly a cen- 
tury afterwards Corinth was rebuilt by Julius 
Ca 2 sar, new-named Colonia Julia Corinihm, and 
peojded ndth veterans and tlie descendants of 
treedmen ; and under Augustus and his successors 
it quickly became once more ‘ the citadel and star 
of Greece.’ It reached almost its old importance 
as a trading and manufacturing town, and centred 
in, itself the traffic that had formerly belonged to 
Athens and Delos. About sixty or seventy years 
before its completion by Hadrian, it was visited 
by St Paul, who, during a sojourn of a year and a 
half, planted a Christian church in Corinth, to 
which he addressed two of his epistle.s. The city 
was (from 27 A.D.) the seat of the pro-consul of the 
Roman province of Achaia, and the restoration of 
the Isthmian Games brought to it multitudes of 
Greeks from all parts of the Roman empire. 

The Coiinthians were devoted to the womhip of 
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the deities of love and of the sea. Aphrodite’s 
temple was the oldest and > the holiest in Greece. 
In her rites at Corinth, Phoenician influence is 
distinctly traceable. According to Strabo, in the 
most flourishing period of the city more than 
1000 hicrodouloi were kept there — ‘ a source of 
much danger to strangers as of lustre and credit 
to the service of the goddess.’ It was at 
Corinth, where unbridled licentiousness received 
such religious consecration, that the Apostle 
Paul wrote his description of heathen corruption 
in the Epistle to the Romans. Nowhere in the 
Hellenic world was licentiousness so prevalent. 

‘ The vices of the Greeks were notorious in tlie 
Roman empire, the Corinthian vices even in Greece.’ 
With all the artistic skill and culture of the 
Corinthians, and the lavish expense at which they 
adorned their wealthy city, they showed but little 
creative power in art, and ‘ among the illustrious 
writers of Greece, not a single Corinthian appears.’ 
Yet Corinth produced the painters Ardices, Cleo- 
phantus, and Cleanthes ; tlie statesmen Periander, 
Pliidon, Philolaus, and Timoleon ; Arion, the in- 
ventor of the dithyramb ; and was the abode in his 
later life of the cynic philosopher, Diogenes. 

Corinth was spoiled by Gothic hordes at the end 
of the 3d century, by Alaric in 396, and by the 
Slavs in the 8th century. In 1203 it was taken by 
the Franks, and from them it fell back into the 
hands of the eastern emperors, from whom in 
1459 it was wrested by the Turks. It was held by 
the Venetians from 1699 to 1713, when it was 
retaken by the Turks, under ivhom it sank to a 
miserable village. After being delivered from 
Turkish domination in 1822, Corinth slowly in- 
creased from 1830 till the 21st Febni.ary 1858, when 
it was utterly destroyed by an earthquake. The 
town has since been rebuilt in a more convenient 
position, 3 miles to the north-east. Its population 
is now 3000. A mile and a half east-north-east 
of New Corinth, on the Gulf of Lepanto (anciently 
Gulf of Corinth ), is the western mouth of the canal 
through the Lsthmus. Two new towns have been 
laid out at its east and west mouths, the eastern 
named Isthmia, the westem Posidonia. See Canal, 
Vol. II. p. 699. 


Corintll, capital of Alcorn county, Mississippi, 
on two railways, 93 miles E. by S.* of Memphis. 
Here General llosecians gained a decisive victory 
over the Confederates, October 3-4, 1862. Pop. 
2275. 


Corinthians, First and Second Epistles 
TO THE, two writings forming part of the New 
Testament Canon, addressed by the --Vpostle Paul 
to the Cliristian church which he had founded at 
Corinth (q.v.) during his sojourn there, in part of 
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52, the whole of 53, and part of 54 .A.D. Paul had 
been succeeded at Corinth by Apollos, and Apollos 
by certain Judaising teachers, and the church had 
become divided into four parties (1 Cor. i. 12). 
The First Epistle — which contains a reference to 
another epistle which preceded it, but has not been 
preserved (1 Cor. v. 9, 10) — was written from 
Ephesus in the spring of 57 or 58, and was occa- 
sioned by the reports which Paul had received from 
‘those of the household of Chloe’ (1 Cor. i. 11) 
about these divisions. It was intended also to 
correct various abuses, and answer certain ques- 
tions which the Corinthian Church had asked him 
by letter ( 1 Cor. vii. 1 ; \dii. I ; xii. I ; &-c. ). 

The reports brought by Titus of the condition 
and disposition of the Corinthian Church, and of 
the impression made on it by the previous epistle, 
induced Paul to write the Second. In this he ap- 
pears to many scholars to refer to a second visit he 
had paid to Corinth ( 2 Cor. xii. 14 ; xiii. 1 ) some time 
between the first visit and our Fii-st Epistle — though 
by others this supposed second visit is much dis- 
puted — urges a collection for the mother-church at 
Jerusalem (2 Cor. viii. and ix.); endeavoure to 
remove certain scandals that still existed, and to 
re-establish his apostolic authorit 3 ', which had 
been contested bj' the schismatic teachers ; and 
expresses his intention to pay another visit to 
Corinth. The epistle was imtten from Macedonia 
in the autumn of the same year (57 or 58 A.D. ). 
The two epistle^ are unquestionablj’’ genuine, and 
show in the clearest light the personal character of 
the writer and the inner life of the primitive 
Gentile Church. ‘We are here,’ says Stanlej", 
‘and (as far as the epistles are concerned) here 
onlj% allowed to witness the earliest conflict of 
Cliristianitv with the culture and vices of the 
ancient classical world. ... It is the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, as it were, in his own peculiar sphere 
— in the midst of questions evoked by his own 
peculiar mission — watching over churclies of his 
own creation. ’ 

The best of the special commentaries on both 
^istles are those of !^Ieyer (6th ed. 1881), Holsten, 
Vas Euangeliwn dcs Paidus (vol. i. 1880 ) ; Godot 
(English trans. in Clark's Series, 2 vols .) ; Stanley 
(5th ed. 1882); and Beet (3d ed. 1885); on the 
First Epistle singly, those of Heinrici (1880) and 
Lias (1880); and on the Second, that of Klopper 
(1874). 

Coriola'mis, Caius or Cnaius Margies, a 
Roman patrician, sumamed Coriolanus from his 
heroism at the capture of the Volscian town of 
Coiioli (493 B.C. ). Of a proud and haughty spirit, he 
was stronglj' opposed to the plebeians, who refused 
to elect liim when a candidate for the consulship. 
After this, during a time of famine, he argued in 
the senate against a gratuitous distribution of the 
com which had arrived from Sicih’, unless the 
plebeians should give up their tribunes, but lately' 
instituted. For this he was impeached, and 
banished. He took refuge among the Volscians, 
whom he aided in their war with the Romans. His 
victories at the head of his Volscian troops alanned 
the Romans, who, on his approach to their citj-, 
sent a varietj' of deputations to plead with him. 
He was deaf to every' entreaty. At last, the 
noble.st matrons of Rome, Iieaded bj' his old mother 
Veturia, and his wife Volunmia, leading her two 
children, came to his tent. (Shakespeare follows 
Plutarch in calling the motlier Volunmia, while 
the wife is Virgilia.) Their tears cooled his 
fierce desire to be revenged on those who had dis- 
honoured him, and he led back the Volsci to their 
own territories. Shakespeare’s Coriolanus is .a 
stately and impressive drama, its hero a magnifi- 
cent creative realisation of the haughty but noble 
aristocrat of Plutarch’s stoty. 
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Cork (Sjciii. corc/io, from Lat. cortcr) is the 
cxtraortlinarilv developed corky layer (see below, 
and article Bakk) of the bark of the Cork-tree or 
Cork-oak (Qucrciis snlcr) of the MeditoiTanean. 
Spain and Portugal chielly supply the world with 
cork. Tlie cork-tree is not of great size, 'Generally 
20 to 00 feet high, the trunk often 3 feet in diameter, 
much branched, with ovate-oblongeverCTeen leaves, 
entire or .serrate. The acorns are edil)1e, and re- 
semble chestnuts in taste.. The tree is usually 
twenty or twenty-five years old before it yields a 
gathering of cork, and attains an age of 150 years. 
The first produced ( Yirrfn Cork) is of little value, 
but is removed in order that the next production may 
bo better, for every successive formation is superior 
to that which preceded it, and it is not till the_ third 
gathering that cork of the highest quality is ob- 
tained. About every eight or ten years a crop is 
taken ; but the improvement is being introduced of 
leaving the loosened cork-layer for some months as 
a protective jacket upon the tree. The cork-cam- 
bium is thus protected from the sun and the attacks 
of insects, and the new growth i.s thus both more 
rapid and of finer rjuality. In stripping olV the 
cork, longitudinal and transverse incisions are made 
to the proper depth, and each piece is then cut 
awav from the tree by a cun'ed knife with two 
hantllcb, like that of a cooper. The pieces are 
soaked in water, jirc.-sed flat, dried, and super- 
ficially charred, to remove decayed parts and con- 
ceal blemishes, before they are packed in bales for 
the market. lle,sidc.s the use of cork for stopping 
bottles, casks, &c., it is much used, on account of 
its lightness, for floats of nets, life-belts, &c. ; and 
on account of its impenneability to water, and 
it« being a slow conductor of heat, inner soles of 
shoes are made of it. All these uses arc men- 
tioned by Pliny ; but the general employment of 
corks for glass bottles appears to date only from 

the 15th contuiy. 

^ The Spanish Black 

e ""Cd by painters is 

cork-jianngs in closed 
' vessels. Cork-Avastc 

f"' is also utilised for 

many object.Sj and 
^ most largely in the 

manufacture of lino- 
-f*— C leum. 

j;. The cork-tree is 

\ — - V .... / occasionally planted 

— 1 t"*"! England ; it has 

c liccn found to do well 

in some pnrt.s of the 
United States. 

I The wood of some 

‘•'VP’, po^esscs the 
, . cellular simuginc'S, 

I onav ion of Cork m a branch lij^fitness, nud elasti- 

of U .acr Cumnt. one year city of cork in .such a 

ohM mas !„0 rhamaers): 

^^«i>‘-titutcd for 

ci lh ion.nisl insa c, cork-caw- It ill many of if.s use.s, 

b.uii'. (.Sack's.) as that of the Anona 

pahi-tris (Corkwood 

or .\lligator Apple) in the M’c-t Inilic', s'vc. 

As aln-ady mentioned under Bark (q.v.), cork is 
by no inc.ans iKjt.anically the c.xci’iitioniil product it 
nis friim tlic inaetical or pojmliir jKiint of view. 
I he e]iidermis le-iiig usually only a .“ingle layer of 
definuely formed cells, it Is in'iilficicnl eiili'er for 
covering or j'rotertion in almo-t all eomiilion.s of 
rojitiinion- growth and e.xp'wure to climate (the 
inisth'lrto 1,-ing rather ii less develojwsl ty}«' than a 
triie evei'ption among voixly plants, since itedeejH’T 
oftlinan' epidermic cells never lose the power of 
niuhiplie.s.tion). In sections of the voung ehoots of 










dicotyledonous trees or slinibs tbi.s provision for 
replacing the epidermis can be beautifnllv tmeed j 
a layer of cells just outside the cellular envelope! 
the so-called cork-cambium, is .seen to have iilre.-idy 
formed an appreciable thickness of cork-colK, cacit'v 
recognised by tlicir puismatic shape, tolerably 
regular vertical series, and thin walls. As the 
stem grows older the epidermis wears off and tlie 
cork-layer thickens, while the access of air to tlie 
living cellular envelope below is permitted by the 
occurrence of spaces cnijity or filled only *witb 
looser tissue, the Lcnticch (q.v.), which, of 'course, 
become represented by the deep air-channels so 
obvious in the inferior quality of cork. 

CoKK-cUTTiXG. — The bark, after being cut into 
square iiieces or sheets, is pressed to remove its 
natuml curvature and flatten it. If it is found that 
simple pressure has not flattened it suflicicntly, it 
is heated on the convex side, and the continction 
thus produced straightens it. It is then cut into 
slips, and these slips into squares, according to the 
required size of the corks. These are rounded^ by 
the cork-cutter by means of a broad sharp knife; 
the cork is rested" against a block of wood, and the 
knife pushed forward, its edge at the .“ame time 
being made to describe a circular curve. The knife 
requires continual shai-pening ; the workman has a 
board before him on MUiicb the knife is rubbed on 
each side after every art. But cork-cutthig is now 
largely done by macbiucry ; in the United St.ates 
the jiroccss has been carried to great jicrfeetion. 
Corking-machines are ingenion.sTy contrived to 
force the cork into the neck of th’e bottle, ami, if 
ncce«saiy, to wive it down. For rock cork, see 
ASIIESTOS. 

Cork, a maritime county in Munster, the south- 
most and largest of the Irisli conntio.s. Greatest 
length from cast to west, 110 miles ; grc.atcst 
breadth, 70; average, 34. Area, 2890 sq. mile-. 
Cork is hilly, with gi-eat variety of surface. The 
west part is rocky, mountainous, wild and boggj' ; 
the east and south, rich, fertile, and plcturesmie. 
The ranges run cast and west, except the Bogliw 
Mountains, between the Lee anti Blackwatcr. 
The coa.st is bold and rocky, and from its inilent.a- 
tions, 250 miles long; the bays, wliieh nui 3 to 2.5 
miles inland, admitting large vessels. The chief 
bays are Bantry, Dunmanns, Baltimore, Gjaiulnrc, 
Clonakilty, Kinsale, Cork Harbour, and Vouglial. 
There are many i.sles off the co.ast, iiiclurling 
Cape Clear Island, which lies in 51“ 25' X- lot., 
and 9’ 30’ AV. long., and, with the exception of 
a rock 4 miles to the SSAV., is the southiimst 
point in Ireland. In the west,_ Cork is divided 
trom_ Kerry' by a range of Silurian clay-slate 
ninning nortli-e.'i-st and north, the chief points 
being 1200 to 2240 feet high. Tlii“ range sends 
oH'shonts to the cast, which divide the county 
into the parallel lia“ins of the three chief river- o! 
Cork, the Blackwatcr, Lee, and Bandon : the lower 
jiarts of tlie-o b.asiiis arc well cultivated and pro- 
ductive. The Lower Ciirboniferous limestone forms 
the largest lowland tracts and vnlley.sof the county. 
Part of the Munster coalfield occupies IW sq. m, in 
the north-west. Cork has many small laki's in the 
we-^t. One of these lies nt the source of the L»'i', 
amid wild, picturesque seoiiery, vith_ the ruins of 
a chapel on :ui i-let frequented by julgriuis. ine 
chief mineral productions are coni nml iron, coj>per, 
barytes, lime.stone, fine dark-gray and abo /v* 
marble rich in fo— il sbelb, fullers' earth, hneK- 
clav, marl. There is a thermal mngne'ian spnOs' 
at ^Iullow. The climate is imibt, but genial. _1J"‘ 
“oils are c.ale.ansjiis, loamy, and mooiy. ThedhiG'''' 
are extensive, niid Cork imtter stand' iti ‘O'-’O 
e-timation. Tiie I'attle are small in sire, but yi'’.d 
large rpianlitie- of milk. Of the total no-a, a.suu 
30 percent. )' tinder crop-. The chief mannfnctnrc' 
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are Jeatlier, tweed, wldaky, porter; a/id the chief 
exports provisions. Pop. (1841) 854,118; (1851) 
653,180; (1871) 517,076; (1881) 495,607, of Avhom 
90'8 per cent, are Catholics. Pormerly Cork 
county sent tw.o memhers to parliament, besides 
two for the city, and four for minor horough.s. 
Since 1885 the county returns seven memhers, the 
city two ; and Ilandon, Mallow, Kinsale, and 
Youghal have been absorbed in the county. The 
antiqiiities of Cork are stone circles and altare, two 
round towers, circular earthworks or ratlis; mins 
of abbeys and churches, chiefly built by descendants 
of the English invadeis under Henry II. ; and 
many ancient eastles or square towers. 

Corli, a city and parliamentary borough of 
Ireland, capital of County Cork, and a county in 
itself, on the Lee, 11 miles above its mouth, and 
166 SW. of Dublin by rail. Standing in the centre 
of a picturesque valley, it is built in part on an 
islantl, or group of islands, formerly a swamp, 
which the word Cor/;, Corcoch, or Corcaig implies ; 
in part, on the north and soutli slopes of the 
river-banks. The houses are generally of old red 
sandstone. Nine bridges cross the river to the 
central islands. There is a spacious public park 
of about 400 acres, the ehief use of which is as 
a racecourse, and a walk known as the Mar- 
dyke, above a mile long, lined by noble elms, on 
the west of the city. There is also a beautiful 
public cemetery. Cork h.as a pleasant picturesque- 
ness from its uneven ground, irregular streets, 
intersecting river, and overhanging heights. The 
chief buildings are St Anne Shandon^s Church, 
with a tower 170 feet high ; the Protestant Cathe- 
dral, Early English in style, erected since 1865 
at a cost of £100,000 ; several Catholic churches ; 4 
monasteries ; 2 nunneries ; the bishop's palace ; the 
Queen’s College, a fine Tudor-Gothic quadrangular 
building, opened in 1849 ; the Schools of Science 
and Art, erected mainly through tlie munificence of 
a citizen, Mr W. H. Crawford. The banks of the 
Lee above and below Cork are richly planted, and 
studded with villas. The Lee in both branches 
is navigable to about a mile above the city, and a 
large sum has been expended on the improvement 
of the navigation by the harbour commissioners. 
The e.xtent of the quays is now above 4 miles, and 
ships of 2000 tons reach them. Cork harbour, 
noted for its size and safety, is a basin of 10 
sq. m., formed by the estuary of the Lee. It could 
contain the whole British navy, and has been 
the main source of the rise and progre.ss of the 
city. It is the port of call for the transatlantic 
steamers plying between Liverpool and New York, 
the vessels of seven different lines touching each 
week to embark or discharge mails and passeiigere. 
The estuary contains several large isles, rising 
abruptly and high above the water, with narrow 
channels between them. The entrance is by a 
cliannel two miles by one, defended by batteries. 
Carlisle Fort on the east side, and Camden Fort 
on the west, while Spike Island, now c.alled Fort 
Westmoreland, commands the entrance. In these 
forts so]ne of the heaviest ordnance in the king- 
dom may be found, Camden in addition possessing 
a torpedo and submarine batteiy of imnien.se 
destructive power. Spike Island has ceased to be 
a convict establishment, and is used now as a 
militaiy dep6t. Adjoining the island of Haulbow- 
line, oil wliich are erected extensive government 
stores, is a large govemment dock, where vessels of 
the British fleet may be rep.aired. On tbe shores 
of the estuari' are the toivns of Taamge and 
Queenstown, formerly Cove of Cork. Cork har- 
bour is much fi-oquentcd by wind-bound ships and 
ships waiting orders. In 1880-85 from 2880 to 2500 
vessels, witli a total tonnage of 735,000 to 680,000 
tons, anmiallv entered the port ; and from 2750 to 
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2400, of from 685,000 to 682,000 tons, annually 
eleared. The chief manufactures are leather, iron, 
gloves, ginghams, friezes, flour, malt liquoi-s, and 
whisk5’. Tlie chief exports are grain, provisions, 
butter, live-stock, leather, and tweeds, valued at 
several millions sterling yearly. Pop. (1871) 
78,642; (1881) 80,124_; parliamentary borough, 
104,496, of whom five-sixths are Koman Catholics. 
Cork returns two members to parliament. — Cork 
grew up around an abbey founded in 600 by 
St Finbar, The Danes in the 9th centuiy built 
tlie city walls. Dermod Maccarthy, king of Cork 
or Desmond, siiri-endered it to Henry II. in 1172. 
Cromwell besieged and took it in 1649, and Marl- 
borough in 1690. James II. landed at Cork in 
1688. In Cork, William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, became a Quaker. There is a statue 
of Father Mathew (q.v.), who laboured here many 
yearn. See Miss Cusack’s History of the City and 
County of Cork (Dublin, 1875). For the Earls of 
Cork, see Boyle. 

Corkwing [Crenilabrus mclops), a species of 
Wrasse (q.v.). 

Corleo'ne, a town of Sicily, 21 miles S. of 
Palermo. Pop. (1881) 15,441. 

Conn (Or. Irormos, ‘a stump’) — sometimes 
called a solid bnlb — the short and bulb-like subter- 
ranean stem of many monocotj'ledonous plants, 
e.g. crocus, gladiolus, tuberose, and arising through 
the annual storing of starch to be consumed liy 
tbe next year’s bud and flower. In functions, as 
in general appearance, the corm resembles the 
Bulb (q.v.); a vertical section, howe''er, shows 
that while in each we have indeed a stem and 
leaves, the thickening is confined in the foimer 
case to tlie stem, in the latter to tbe leaves. Tran- 
sitional forms occur, indeed, in most bulbs; the 
thickened leaves aiise from a more or less thick- 
ened and shortened — i.e. corm -like— base. While 
a section of a corm shows the origin of its usually 
membraneous leaves, and many corms produce 
new subterranean buds in the axils of their leaves, 
in either case they aiise on the upper surface or 
sides of the parent corm, and there thicken ns new 
corms. When borne on the upper surface, the 
new conns then gradually approach the surface of 
the ground as in crocus. 

Cormorant (Gr. Phalaerocorax, ‘bald-headed 
raven’), a genus of web-footed birds in the order 
Steganopodes, beside pelicans, solan-geese, and 
frigate-birds. They are familiar birds, frequenting 
islands in most parts of the world. They vary 


Cormorant. 

greatly in size, but have_ the following characters 
in common. The head is relatively small, and is 
naked behind the eyes and at the root Of the beak. 
At the breeding season some forms exhibit a crest 
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jiml wnttle«. Tliere is a {lilataUe membrane 
beneath the lower ja\y, sbowiiiR iiicipiently what 
becomes exaggerated in the pelican«. The bill is 
mo<leratelv Tong, straight, roimdeil above, and 
strongly hooked at tlie end ; the nostrils are linear 
and inconspicuous. The neck is long, snake-like, 
and naked on tiic throat. The wings are of 
moderate length ; the tail i-s rather short and 
rounded, but with still' feathers, which are used as 
aids in progression. Tlie unfeathered lower leg is 
very sliort ; all the toes are united in a web ; the 
miildlc claw is serrated and apparently used in 
trimming the idumage. 

The numerous species live on the shore.s of islands, 
or sometimes inland by rivers — e.g. the Danube 
—and lakes. They feell exclusively on fishes, and 
are proverbial for tlieir voracity. Tliey do not dive 
when iiL flight, but from the surface of the water. 
The smaller of the two Ilritish species has been 
caught in a crab-pot at a dcptli of 120 feet. When 
the prey Is inconveniently seized, it is often tossed 
in the "air and more adroitly rccaught. Eels are 
said to form a favourite prey. Their haunts are 
often peculiarly dirl^'. The ne.sts arc usually built 
of seaweed, and arc strong though rude ; they are 
sometimes found on mangrove and other trees. The 
egg i-> bluish-green, but the colour is much obscured 
by tliick inenistations of lime. When attacked, 
the larger specic.s, at anyrate, fight vigorously and 
to piirpose. Tlie flesh is dark and fishy, but that 
of tlie young birds of some species is "said to be 
eatable." 

Tlie Common British Cormorant (P. carho) is an ’ 
almo'-t cosmopolitan bird about 3 feet long, for the 
most iiart of a blackish-green metallic colour, with 
brownish feathers on the shoulder i-ogion. When in I 
full breeding plumage it h.xs a crest on the head, 
white plumes on the throat, and a white patch on 
the lower flanks. The bill is black, the face yellow, 
the feet also black. It was formerly trained in 
England, as still in China, for lishiiig purposes. 
At fii-st a ring is put round its neck to keep tlie 
bird from swallowing the fish it catches, but it 
soon le.arns to bring its prey to its master, being 
afterwards allowed to fish on its own account. 
The smaller species (P, erixfaiits or grarulus] fouiul ; 
on our coasts ha« a more decided green colour, i 
The Dwarf Cormorant (P. pygnuKus), from South- : 
eastern Eurojie, North Africa, Southern Asia, and 
the Florida Shag (P. Jloridanus) arc other well- 
known species. Along with the genus Urilc, the 
cormorants form a f.aniily (rhalacrocoracid.T) in- 
cluding about three dozen species. ] 

tlorn» a general term for the seeds of cereal 
plants, thus including all the kinds of grain which 
lonii the foml of men or horses. But it has also a 
specific sen^e, and denotes in any countrj’ that 
grain which funiishes_ the prev.aleht breiid-stufT of 
the people. Thus, in England, corn gcner,allv means 
v'hml ; in the United St.ates, maize ; and in Scot- 
land, The word not onlv occui-s in all the 

Teutonic tongnes, but is seen also in Lat. grtmam, 
and Uussian zento. See Cj:i!i;.\i-s-, and special 
article Wiir..\T, \vc. See Coitxs for a (liflcront word. 

Coriia't'Ctt*, the cornel or dogwood order, .are 
calycitloral diciityleilons. nearly allied to Umbelli- 
fene, containing "alKiut eighty specie', mO'tly trees 
and >-hrnbs, chiefly native' of the north temperate 
zone. Tlie fruits of 'ome are e.ata1ile; the bark 
and leave' of 'ome aie mrslicinal ; some are valued 
as oniamental plants. See CoiiNi:!., Doitwoou, 
Afcinv. 


1489, when she set up n kind of court for poets and 
scholars at Assolo, near Ba.ssano. — (2) Luigi, bom 
1407, an instructive example of temperance. Deli- 
cate by constitution, at forty he found his hcaltli 
.so much impaired bv his intemperance that .an i 
immediate change of life was absolutely neccss,arv-. 
He at once adopted strict rules of temii'onmce Ixith 
in meat and drink, by which means he prolonged 
a cheerful old age almost to a hundred years, dying 
in 1566. At eighty-three he publishcu hi.s famous 
Discorsi della Vila Solria (Padua, 1558), which was 
translated into mo.st European languages (Eng. 
1779). 

Cornbrasli, a member of the Lower Oolite.s. 
See OopiTii. 

Corn-cockle {Agroslcmma Gifhago), a tall 
beautiful caryophyllaceous weed, well known on 
account of its large purple llowera. It is often .so 
common in comfields ns to be mischievous, especi- 
ally on the Continent, and this not only bec.ausc 
of its rankne.s.s and abundance, but also becaihe 
of the deleterious nature of its seeds, which arc 
injurious to man and poisonous to most domestic 
animals, and which sometimes require to be separ- 
ated from the grain by a special kind of sieve. 

Corn-crake (Crc.r nraloisis), one of the true 
rails, in the old order of Grallatores, whose erv at 
least is veiy familiar in Britain. The bird itself is 
seldom seen ; it is about a font in length, and has 
colour's varying from brownlsli-gr'ay to red. Tim 
bill is shorter than the head, and slightly bent, the 
tail is vei'y short, the legs are long aim powerful. 
As a summer visitor to Brit.ain, coming in May 
and leaving in autumn, the biwi is well unowii by 
the hai-sh cry of the male, which is soinctiincs imi- 
tated for decoy purposes by running tlie tlmmh- 
nail along the teeth of a small comb. The ciy is 




Corn-crake (Crex jiratciisis). 

niostly uttered in the evening and throughout the 
night, and is much lo's frciiucnt after the young 
are liatchcd. Unlike the nearly lelatcd water- 
rai!s,_the corn-crake frequents dry coin and hay 
fields." It can, however, swim well on oepm-mn. 
Its ninning powers are very gieat, but it Ibe-i 
rather he.avilv. It is very prone to tnist to cijn- 
cc.aling itself r.ather than* to llight. The fcnislc' 
are very faithful to tlie young birds, which are 
covered with bl.aek down when hatched. _ Ihc 
species is widely distributed in Northern Eunum 
and_ Central Asia, but its headquarter' arc m 
Africa. The llc'h is very good eating. Sec B.tH' 
Uor'nl“!i. one of the coats of the cj’c ; i-o calkd 
from it' rc'cmblaiice to horn (Lat. ror/in). 

Evi;. 

. Uoniclllc. PiKr.nn, the greatest tragic drama- 
tist Ilf France, and the foreninncr of Midii-rc lu 
genuine coniedv, was boni at Rouen on June b' 
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1G06. The son of a legal official, he was trained 
for the bar, and for some time tried with but 
slight' success to obtain a practice in his birthplace. 
In 1629 he removed to Paris, where his comedy 
Mclitc, which had already been performed at 
EoUen, proved so successful as to be run at the 
same time in two theatres, the Mai'ais and the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. It was followed by GHt- 
undrc, La Veuve, La Galcric thi Palais, La 
Suivantc, and La. Place Eoyalc. In these e.arly 
pieces intricate and extravagant plots are handled 
with considerable ingenuity, but the writer’s poetic 
genius onlj^ flashes out in occasional vemes. For 
some time Corneille was numbered among Riche- 
lieu’s ‘five poets,’ the others being Rotrou, Colletet, 
Bois-Robert, and L’Etoile. These writers were 
engaged to compose plays on lines laid down by 
the cardinal. Each of the five wrote an act, 
which was then criticised, altered, and paid for by 
their employer; among the pieces thus produced 
being Les Tuilerics, L’Avcuqlc de Smyvne, and La 
Grande Pastorale. Corneille, however, was too 
independent to retain Richelieu’s favour, and his 
dismissal followed at once an his proposing to' alter 
a plot of the cardinal’s devising. 3Ied£c, a tragedy 
which appeared in 1635, showed a marked advance 
on his earlier works, both in dramatic power and in 
style ; and in 1636 the Cid, his most famous if not 
his best play, took Paris by storm. Richelieu 
ordered his literary retainers to write down the 
piece, and Scudery called on the Academy to vindi- 
cate French letters in the eyes of Europe try passing 
formal censure on Corneille. The Academy, which 
had lately been founded by Richelieu, thereupon 
issued a hostile examm of the play ; but adverse 
criticism was powerless against the general en- 
thusiasm, and the phrase heav, comma Ic Old passed 
into the language. The result of the struggle 
between the minister and the dramatist is happily 
summed up in Boileau’s famous couplet : 

Ell vain contro le Chi un ininistre sc ligue, 

Tout Pads pour Chiuicno a les youx ilu Rodrigue. 

The story of the play was taken from Las Mocc- 
dados del Cid, a Spanish work by Guillem de 
Castro (ii-v.), but Corneille’s treatment of the sub- 
ject was thoroughly original. With the appear- 
ance of the Cid the poetic drama took possession 
of a stage hitherto occupied by broad and shape- 
less farces, wooden imitations of Seneca, and tlie 
extravagant and off-hand pieces of Hardy. The 
graceful and heroic figures of the lovere, Rodrigue 
and Chimene, the nobility of the sentiments, the 
power and harmony of the verse, justify the enthu- 
siasm which the play excited. It may not be its 
author’s greatest effort, but there is a charm in the 
spirit of youthful ardour and tenderness which 
animates it such as is hardly to be felt again in 
;Corneille’s work, until we come to the exquisite 
lyric love-scene which he contributed in his old 
age to the opera of Psyclid. 

The Cid was followed in 1639 by Horace, a play 
which was founded on the story of the Horatii and 
Curiatii as told by Livy, and which contains, in the 
tirade spoken before her death by Camille, the 
most magnificent burst of invective in the French 
classical drama. Cinna appeared in 1639 ; Poly- 
cuclc, one of Corneille’s noblest tragedies, in 1610 ; 
and La Mart dc Pomjdc in 1641. Lc Menteur, 
which was produced in 1642, entitles Corneille to be 
called the father of French comedy as well as of 
French tragedy. The plaj' is a masterpiece. The 
chaiactcr of Dorante, the liar, is drawn with 
admirable humour and insight, and the style, at 
once easy, graceful, and pointed, reaches a_ level 
of excellence which jMoliere did not surpass in his 
earlier works. Tln'odore was brought out in 1645, 
and llodogunc, perhaps the most impressive and 


thrilling of Corneille’s tragedies, in 1646. Between 
1647 — when he was made an academician — and 
1653 Conreille produced Hcracliiis, Don Sanclic 
d’ Aragon (an imrtation of Lope de '\''ega’s Palacio 
Confuso), Andromede, Nicomidc, and Pcrtharitc. 
These pieces, of which the last named was damned, 
show a decline in dramatic and poetic power. 
After the failure of Pcrtharitc in 1653, Corneille 
ceased for a time to write plays, and occupied 
himself with irraking a verse translation of the 
Imitatio Ckristi. He returned to the stage in 1659 
with CEdipc, which had considerable success, and 
which was followed by La 'Poison d'Or, Sertorius, 
Sophonisbc, Otlion, Agesilas, Attila, and Titc ct ' 
Bcrinicc (1670). In 1671 he joined hloliere and 
Quinault in writing the opera of PsyclU, and the 
loveliest ver-ses which he ever penned are to be 
found in the scene between Psyche and Cupid ( act 
iii. scene 3). His last works were PidcMric ( 1672) 
and Snrdua (1674). 

His work did not bring him wealth, for he never 
received rrrore than 200 louis for a piece. His 
private fortune was not large, and the pension 
u'liich was granted him uas not regularly paid. 
After his maniage irr 1640 he lived habitually in 
Rorren liirtil 1662, when he settled in Paris. His 
donrestic life seems to have been a happy one. He 
and his brother Thomas manied two sisters, and 
dwelt for a loirg time in contiguous houses. 
During his later years he had to compete with 
Racine, an inferior poet brrt a nrore dexterous 
playwright, and one who could cater more slrrewdly 
for the public taste. The veteran dramatist spoke 
contemptuously of his rival’s ‘ sighs and flames,’ 
but his popularity waned before that of the 
younger writer, whose cause was e.spoused by 
Boileau and the king. Corneille died in Paris in 
the Rue d’Argenteuil on October 1, 1684. 

Corneille and Racine are the chief dramatists of 
the classical school which held command of the 
French tragic stage from the middle of the 16th 
century down to tire Romantic movement of 1830. 
The works of this school were modelled on the 
plays of Seneca — that is to say, on plays cast in 
the mould of Greek tragedy, but having even less 
action and moi-e difluse moralising. The writer 
who adopts this fonii of drama is bound down bj' 
a set of rigid nrles which allow him to pre.sent only 
a few idealised personages in certain stereotyped 
situations. He cannot exhibit the development of 
character and the interaction of human passions. 
He is almost denied the use of incident, and the 
slow progress of his play to its climax is rnahrly 
brought about through the agency of messengers 
and confidants. Before Conierlle the classic scliool 
had failed to produce a single good acting play ; its 
adherents, nevertheless, succeeded in diverting’ him 
from the path on which he had entered when he pro- 
duced the Cid, and in thereby cramping liLs r-ich 
and vigorous genius. ‘ Corneille,’ says hir tValter 
Pollock, ‘ was one of the first to make a move in 
the direction of the romantic drama, and wanted 
nothing but courage and self-sacrifice to carry out 
Ills intention.’ (See his admirable articles on Victor 
Hugo and Romanticism in French Poets, 1879). 
Unfortunately, instead of disregarding the academic 
criticism of his day, Corneille turned from Spain to a 
‘ Castilian Rome,’ remote from the world of romance, 
and set himself to compose plays of so severe and 
uneventful a type that he failed, .save in one or 
two cases, to inve.st them with a strong .sustained 
interest. In reading the,=e plays we yield alter- 
nately to admiration and fatigue. The cliaracters 
have a simplicity and grandeur which recall the 
work of the sculptor, but they have also something 
of its immobility. Ve can grasp them at once ; 
they are not developed in the course of the drama. 
Corneille's heroes bear their fate with an infle.xible 
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Kclf-reliance wliicli f-eenis more than Immau, and 
therefore moves us the less. His lieroines, liis 
‘adorable furies,’ resemble one another closely. 

‘ Their love,’ says Sainte-l’euve, ‘ .«inin"s from the 
head rather than the heart. AVe feel that Corneille 
knew little of >Yomen.’ Where he excels his rivals 
is in the grandeur of his morality, in the eloquence 
and passion of certain scenes and speeches, in the 
splendid dashes of poetry with whieli ho illumines 
tiie pale world of classic tragedy, in the power and 
music of his verse. Victor Hugo alone has made 
the Alexandrine move with the same swelling Imr- 
monv and variety of cadence. The monotony which 
so often weighs on Corneille’.s readere was not dne 
to any cohines.s or narromiess inherent in his 
genius. To he convinced of this it is enough to 
recall the brilliant comedy of the Mcntcur, the 
martial stir and glowing passion of the Cid, the 
lyric grace and chastened anlour of the central love- 
scene in Psyche. But his jiowers were in a measure 
misdirected. His place in literature must always 
he a very high one ; hut readera — other than French 
readers, at least — carr hardly dewht that \t xvcarld 
have been still higher had he been free to .select 
and develop his characters at will, to exercise his 
humorous faculty and give full scope to his tragic 
powers in the fields of romantic drama. 

See Guizot’s Corneille et son Temps (1S52; Eng. 
trans. 1S57 ) ; Jules Tn'cliereau’s Histoirc dc la Ftc et 
dcs Onxraycs de P. Corneille (1828; new ed. 1855); 
Sainte-Bouve’s Portraits LittCraircs (tome i.) and Port 
Poyal (tome i.); Bouquet, Points obsntrs dc la Vic 
de Corneille (18SS); Trollope, Corneille and Paeinc 
(Bond. 1831). The best editions are those hj- I^cfevrc (12 
voLs. 1851), and Slarty-I^aveau-x (12 vols. 18G2-G7). See 
JL E. Picot’s Piblio'/raphic Condlicnnc (1875). 

Coriicillo, Thomas, younger brother of the 
great Corneille, svas born at Rouen on August 20, 
1025. He was a dramatist of considerable merit, 
was made a member of the Academy in 1085, and 
djed at Andclys on December 17, 1709. His trage- 
dies, Cam met, Lewdicc, Pyrrhits, ISMukc, Timocraic, 
Aritine, llradamuntc, &c., arc in general superior 
to bis comedies. He also wrote a vei-se-translation 
of Ovid's Mctemorphoscs. 

Cornel, or Cor.Kr.uAK CHEnity (Cornnsrno.s), 
the Corn us of the ancients, a sm.all tree of the 
order Cornacc.r, is a native of the middle and .south 
of Europe, and of great part of Asia. It is not 
found wild in Britain, although it is common in 
shnibbcries, .and was formerly much cultivateil as 
a fruit-tree, a.s it still is in Germany and other parts 
of Europe. It has os-al leaves, and small yellow 
heads of liowers, which apiicav before the leaves in 
Miring, and which are much frequented by bdes. 
The fniit i-, oblon", a little larger th.an a sloe, 
shining, red, ori.arcly yellow or white. It is late 
in ri])ening, and untirquite ripe is very austere; 
but when perfectly mellow has an agreeable vinous 
acid taste ; it is also made into a iireserve, or 
gathered nnrijie ami jiickled like olives. It wa.s 
formerly aLo termented for a beverage. In Turkey 
it is much u-ed in making sherbet. The wood of 
the coniel is extremely hard and tough, and was 
Used by the ancient Greek.s for lauce-sbafts ; it is 
still valued by joinciv, turners, and in«tninient- 
makers.— Dwarf Cornel (C suce/eti), a native 
of monnt.nin-]iastnrcs and bogs ibroughont the 
north of _Europ<> .and in Britain, is a herb about (» 
inches high, with it.s umbcL surroundisl by four 
white br.aris. T|m .small swt'etish red fniit i«' tonic, 
and is said to inorcasu the njipetite, whence the 
Gaelic name J'/nnt of Ghitlony. Dog^vood (o.v.) 
ludong. to the s.'iiiif g'cims. 

^'orilt'Un. the mother of the Gracchi (q.v.). 

<*orncHnn. Sw C.\i;xt.i,iAy. 

C'orilPllsy, Ia'c.vs, a Dutch .subject and por- 
trait-puititt-r, V ivs l»im at I.i-yden Ju the son 


of Cornelis Engelbrecbtsen, the wa-ster of Lticis 
van Leyden. He was instnicted in art by bh | 
father, ‘but found little patronage in his ov,u i 
country, and qvas obliged, for the support of lib 
large lamily, to act a.s a cook, whence his tpual 
sobriquet o*f KoJ: (‘the cook’). He visited Eng. 
land, probably in 1527, and was appointed by 
Heniy A'lll. * roy.al painter. There is ground 
for believing that, .after remaining some five year* 
in England, Cornelisz passed to Italy, and between 
1533-47 was employed by the court of Fcrr.ara 
He is stated to have died in 1552. Several of his 
works are in England. 

Cornciitis Xepos. See Nepos. 

CorncliMS, Petek von, one of the first inartere 
of the modem German school of painting, waslnmi 
.at Diisseldorll 23d September 1783, and stndteJ 
in the acadenw of his native town. AA hen oidy 
iiineteen yearn ^f age, he p.aintcd some remarkable 
frescoes for the told clinrch of Nenss. hour vciiri 
later be g.ave sttll more unmistak.ablc proofs ot 
,a creative fancy bis iUwstvaticuv? of GaotUe & 
Fetiisl and tlie ^ihcliniyen. A” 

went to Rome, anol. joiiv**! the group of A oit, 

Schadow, and other\i^'"'*'T- ‘''"f 

at work, Ovcrbeck .Veing his chosen fiicml. 
This ionniev exerg’f'^ profound influence. on 
the whole o‘f his /«ture carep. I he gre.at nn- 
port.ance of the eariyn'ptem became ever clearct 
to bin. as be studiM their cboice.st pradnction-. 
AVbile at Rome he, decoration o the 

Casa Bartoldi, an(,' b^'ied rnde reputa ion by two 
cartoons, ‘JosephV’ Interi.retation of the Drcani 
and ‘ Joseph’s llecfenrlwn of his Brethren. Irom 
Romo he p.assed t?? Dusseldorf, wheie lie 'ec.ime 
director of the .ac«dei".v, }''hi.ch he remodelled ; in 
1810 he was callV^ hinmeh, and entered tie 
service of the then\;';‘;'™-pnnee of Bavaria. He e 
he remained till iK^- '^''d executed those pan 
works on which hisV'''”'' rcst.s, and nine 

may he divided iiH'> ‘VP, 

ChMstian, the forniei-y .“"'I'rpw the arge 

fre.scoes in the .saloon Ghiitotliek, nH 

trating stories of the K'hIs and 

the latter, or Cln istian'^ej''v'- ’'epjM irfler the cm ■ 

i)ietion of the former in, consists of fre- * ‘ 

S'ew. Testament scones,' c-xtending from the It rar- 

imtinn ’ to the ‘ Jmlgmc.jt. •'‘/'.d 

wig-.s Church ’ in Mnnic''- Lb . n 

,.nri.o,se of allbrding 

bornoliu.s. Tlic ‘J.ulg."C'^^ tsLn's 

in the world, larger ev?.'> .‘'■'‘>1 
‘Judgment’ in the f iJ,L, m 

Cornelius w.as inrited 'A' the king of 1™ . 

Berlin, where he was npponited dnwtor of e 
Berlin Aca.lemv. Am"'‘S. productions m a 
Brns-ian capital arc tl!'' .f'e^eocs for the (.a u • 
isnto nr inviil lmria*-ldaco, where hi^ ‘Pour 

itidcra of the ApocalyfL dH| “'i 
and daring power wl.^,' 

,ol«inl.v the "“1”'!“;“ 
of the imjietns ’which H' f-mve Ip mural dccorn- 

l ll.inl'lT tl«li in '"'"i''*;"',, I, “ 

liave lioi'ii u inofoumliv f^enin^', Imt it 
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Cornell llniversityj named from its founder, 
Ezra Cornell (1807-74), is pleasantly situated on 
the outskirts of the town of Ithaca, New York, and 
was opened in 1868 on a thoroughly unsectarian 
basis. It has numerous well-appointed buildings, 
including Sage College, for women; in 1888 tlie 
number of instructors was 51, and of students 1022, 
including 106 women. Students may provide for 
their support by labour on the farm, or in the 
machine-shops and printing establishment attached ; 
and by tiie terms of its charter the university must 
educate, free of all fees, one student annually from 
each of the 128 assembly districts of the state of 
New York, besides providing instruction in ‘agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts,’ in return for the 
income derived from the sale of 989,000 acres of 
public lands, which was transferred to it by the 
state. The endowment funds amount to nearly 
§2,500,000. Besides three general courses of four- 
years each, in arts, literature, and science, the 
university provides special instruction in agiicul- 
ture, architecture, chemistry, and physics, civil 
engineering, history, and political science ; ancient, 
European, and oriental languages ; matliematics, 
mechanic arts, military science and tactics, natural 
history, philosophy and letters, and (since 1888) 
journalism. 

Cornet (Ital. cornetto, Fr. comet a piston), a 
brass treble wind-instrument, with a cup mouth- 
piece, is a comparatively irrodern modification of 
the Trrrrirpet (q.v.). The tube, which is more 
tapered tharr in the trrrirrpet, is less so than in the 
Bugle (q.v.), giving the cornet a tone interurediate 
between these, and more in harmony with other- 
brass instruments of the trombone and saxhorn 
kind. It has the rrsrral open notes, C (below the 
treble stave), G, C, E (stave), G, Bb, E (above the 
stave ). It has also four higher notes, D, E, F, G, and 
a fundamental note, C (octave below the stave), 
brrt they are almost never used. To provide the 
connecting notes and half notes of the scale, it has 
three slides ( 1, 2, 3 in the fig. ), the first, lengtliening 
the tube to the extent of one tone ; the secortd, a 
semitone ; the third, three semitones. In playing, 
the air is diverted through these slides by means of 
three valves or- pistons, which are depressed by the 
lingers of the performer, singly or- in combinatron. 

Although the cornet, from its recent invention, 
has not a place in classical rnrrsic, it is sonretiirres 
used to play tr-uirrpet parts ; and in modern orches- 
tral nrusic, it is an indispensable and poprtlar solo 



instrument. Iir military reed and bi-ass bands it is 
a solo atrd leading instr-rrirrent re.spectively. 

Originally the cornet or cornopean, as it was then 
called, w.os provided with ‘crooks’ (pieces of tube 
to insert bclweeir the irrstnrnrent arrd the morrth- 
piece), to alter the pitch, which is naturally B.b, 
to A, Ab, G, and others, hrrt it is now only used in 
Bb and A. Snraller cornets in Eb and Db are 
sorrretirnes rrsed iir military' brass bairds. The 
cornet-stop irt the organ is naured after- an obsolete 
wind-instrument of the oboe sirecies. 


Cornet (Ital. cornettu, ‘ a-sntall flag ’ ) wa.s, until 
1871, the lowest grade of comntissioned officer in 
the cavali-y, eqrrivalent to ensign irr the infantr-y, 
one of his duties being to bear the standard, which, 
however, is only carried by heavy cavalry reginrents 
in the Ilritish arnry. With the lieutenant he 
assisted the captairr in the daily drrties connected 
with the troop to which he belonged. Before the 
abolition of prrrchase in 1871 a cornet’s comfnission 
used to cost £450 ; brrt much larger- sunrs were 
habitually paid in celebrated or fa-shionable corps. 
The pay was Ss. per day, with Is. or- Is. fid. extra 
for- field allowance. In 1871 cornets were abolished, 
sub-lieutenants (who are merely probationar-y lieu- 
tenants) being srrbstituted. 

CorilCtO, a pictrrresque, medieval-looking towrr 
of Central Italy, 12 mrles N. of Civita Vecchia 
b 3 ’ rail, 3 ntiles fronr the Mediterranean. Pop. 
6175. Corneto rose out of the r-rtins of the Etrnscan 
citj- of Tarquiiiii, whose remains, within a mile and 
a half of Corneto, are amongst the most important 
for- the student of Etrirscan history. The painted 
torribs, of which sonre twentj' are specially inter- 
esting, n-ere knoirn in the ISth century; hut it is 
mainly since 1842 that thej‘ have been examined ; 
valuable new discoveries were made dur-ing excava- 
tions in 1881-82. See Etrukia. 

Corn-lloiir is the name apirlied to the finely 
grorrnd florrr of Maize (q.v.) or Indian corn. 

Corn-flower (see Centaukea) is a well-known 
composite weed of cornfields, rtniversally known 



and admired for the bearrty of its wreath-like circle 
of orrter barren florets, and the splendid deep azure 
of their- hrre. It was formerly of some little medi- 
cinal repute, and its bltre llower-s were rrsed in 
domestic dyeing ; fronr early tiirres, too, it has been 
rrsed for decoration in wreaths and garlands. This 
rrse becanre sjieciall.v jrronrinent in Gernrany after 
1870, on account of its being the Emperor Willianr’s 
favourite flower-. 

Coi’llicc. In classic.al architectirre the conrice 
is |the rrpperrrrost rrrember of the errtahlaturc, srrr- 
nrorrnting the frieze. Each of the order-s hits its 
Iiccrrliar cot-rtice ; Imt these, with their relatiorr to 
the other portions of the entablatrrre, will be better 
utrderstood when explained in cortjunction vith 
that ternr (see EXTAliL.rxUKE). In the Gothic 
stj-les the fornt of the cotmice varies greath-. In 
Provence and counttie.s where Kotttan rvork 
abortrrdcd, the classic comice was closely imitated 
(see Bomaxe-SQUe Arciutectcre). ' In other 
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districts <a row of corijels/curred in the ^TOtesque 
Teutonic spirit, and heariii” the paiapet, lonns the 
coniice. A series of small arches frequently rests 
on the corbels. This is the prominent style of 
comice in all Rhenish and Lomhardic strnctures. 
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Corbel Table. 

In Early Gothic the small arches become orna- 
mental — taking the fonn of trefoil.s with moulded 
edges, and the corbels become less nnconth. The 
decomted and perpendicular cornices are chiefly 
horizontal mouldings, with llower-s or heads inserted 




(krm Aphi.s : 

c, iMtiir.i! sire. 




Coniiec : 

Eynsliam Clmrcli, Oxoii, riiw 1450. 

as enrichments. Tlio term coniice is also applied 
to the plaster mouldings seen irmnd the .ceiling of 
rooms at its junction with the walls, 
roriilclic. Hee RivinnA. 

Coynift'roiis Period, name given in North 
America to the lowest division of llevonipn time. 
It embraces the Comiferons epoch, tlio Shlioharic 
epoch, and tlic Cauda-galli epoch. TI16, name 
coniifcrovs (Eat. coriw, ‘ liom,’ /cro, ‘lihear’) 

has reference to the common occurrence Un the 
limestones of a qnartzose minei'al called /wrmtoiic. 

Corn Insects, 'While nnmeion.s insects .are 
of great imiiortancc in carrying the fertilising 

pollen from pne 
V flower toanotlicr, 

\ l and othein , are 

n/ in themsclvqs of 

vi-. direct use Ionian, 

there remains a 

,■7^ crowd' of 

nioro or lc.ss^hl• 
/ i-i\ jnrious for»‘ s. 

y / 

/ ' attack man lind 

/ domestic mam- 
mals, others do 

ConiAphi.s: damage quitc' as 

c, iMiiini! rir<\ ellcctivcly by 'in- 

juring fniit’iind 
forest tree-, vegetables and cnijis. \ coiivi-nient 
account of tliCse injurious insects rvill hefoundtin 
Mi'S E. A, Omierods Mnnira/ of Injiirinws In’uv'ts 
find Med, ads of J'j\'ccii(wii, and fuller details iiivy 
1 k' gathcicd from other works mentiomsl lichl'v. 
It is here propo-cil 'imidy to givi> a brief list of alic 
more important iii'fs'ts’ injurious to corn croj 
rjf't then (following I.;<>nnis), we may notice .soi le 
of iho'C Mhich aoj tolerably viile in th<‘ir destn c- 
tisein'" : (1 j/ittfM (C'ob'optera, (.'aiabida )• 

a dark bronzed Iwetle, .abundant in I'eiifml Kiiroj •, 
Icss tsmiinon in England, ravaging rrhcat-rield', il e 
(sdiil!- dei'fitrfng the grain, the larv.c the Ic.avz- . 
C.'l .t/zh,?'/(d/.o rotqnrh, (Vs'kclmfer (q.S'.). {• 1 

JdiK-’fir-'j ir z'.bZiV, ■/•/!>, Midsummer ( 'Iiafcr, a Is'ctj** 
ne.irly lelatesl to the hi't, of generally siioibir 


habit, the lanue sometimes injuring the seed. (4) 
Atfriolcslincatiis, iSrc. (Colcoi)tcra,Elaterid;e), Skip, 
jacks, Click-bcctlca, AYirewonns (q.v.), injuring 
root, grain, and fodder crops. (5) C7iryo)»if/o 
cci'oetlis, in tbe same genus a« the Colorado Beetle 
(q.v.), common in 
Europe on gr.asses, 

.and occiAsionally on 1 1 'A \ c 

cereals. (G) Ccphvs V\ ! ' , 

jojgmu ns, Corn Saw- | \ \ wd ) . 

H'y ( Hymenoptera, 

• wood-wasps’), ,0. 
long, thin-hodied, 
minute insect, of 

a hrilliant black "A ' /jj] \X., 

colour, tlie larv.'c in- l/ldl 

jurious to wheat and [ / ; g 

n-c, feeding on the n y'/ 1 

inside of the .stalk, ]1ji 

and eventually cut- ) J/J 

ting it throngli near j, ‘‘ 

the ground. (7) f iM ‘SCffOTh, 

Agrotts trida, &c., 1 , > . 

‘ciit-w onus’ (Lepi- ' 

doptera, Noctuida'), Com-fly ( CMovop! tcmiojnts ) : 

common moths «, a iiortloH of .1 calm or .stcra of 

wfinsp catornill.aix vla'.itwith n swollen joint, caus-t 

Wliose uateipiiiai-s coneflj-; h, bna; 

feed upon the roots fly, intiiml size; e, liy, 

of grasses and other in.igiiiilcd. 
crops. JS'enronia 

j 2 ’Ojnduris is a similar form also injurious to gi'a.s_«es 
and the like. (8) Cccklomgki destructor, or IlC'"inn 
! El.v (q.v.). (0) Diptosis triticiMul aurantiaca, .allieil 
I to tlie last, infesting whc.at, ryc,_sS.'C. (10) Antho- 
mykt coctrctntci (Dijitera, , jiuscida’), a fly wliose 
eggs .arc laid in seed, which the larv.T devour hi 
.spring. (11) PucJiiffylm or Oedipodn migratorivs 
.and ciiicrasccns (Orthoplcia, zAcrididm), locust- 
like insects, wliich, like some other memhers of the 
order, do groat damage when they ai'pcar hi host'. 
Acridinm egyptinm ami Caloptcnus ifediens are 
.allied foi-ms not infrequently doing gi'cat damage 
to vegetation (see CiiiCKirr and Locust). 

Wheat cro)is are sjiccially liable to he attacked 
hy the following' insects ; (12) C/iIorops trrniojnn 
.and Uncut (t (Diiitcra, Muscida'), flics wliich deposit 
their eggs on tlio cal's of corn. 'The development 
of the maggots checks the gi'owth, aml causcs the 
c.ars to abort. In Rritain barley is oftenc't 
attacked by C. iu'iiiopiis, wliich has received the 

■ X'sxr^ 
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Corn Ground RittU- : 

2 , Virr'n, tr'*,.r:i}f.ttl : istnrsl Kl.-f of U.ns; a, j^rgrt 10^^11. 
Pnislo. i ,3Z'ii; ; 4, n ell 5 yzi'is; 5, » 

lif’.n'iw, 

nnme of (foiit-fly ftoin the swollen di'forlini!'* 
nliirh .appear at the joint- of infieizal [ilaul- 
Toward' tlio I ml of •.umim r the in-oets b'li'v iho 
ear- a- tvt(.wing''d tlio-. almut tin- eighth of an ineh 
long, thick and ••tuiiipy in slmpe, yclhoi, v.ith 
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tliree Llack stripes along tlie back between the 
wings, and the abdomen of a greenish-black, with 

black cross-bands. C. lineata often does gi'eat 

damage to 

j, wheat crops. 

{id) Cecidomi/ia 

p' rtjj, tritici, the 

§ Wheat-midge 

^ i ® or Red Maggot 

g ( Diptera, Ceci- 

h (TXn domj’idre), in 

m I same genus 

V\^ y the Hessian 

1 Ji 

posits its eggs 
d ^ yonng 

I wheat earn, and 

I sometimes does 

I oiuch damage. 

J Otw ^ r I Ldsioptcri/x ob- 

/ \ fuscata IS an- 

111 / other AVheat- 

Corn Saw-fly: midge of simi- 

a, maggot, natural size ; t, maggot, magni- rar_ sppeatnttce 
fietl ; c, the maggot in its ear in the stem and iiablt. ( 14 ) 
of the corn; d, female insect, magnified; Aphis ccrcalis, 
c, female insect, natural size. Grain Aphis 

(Hemiptera, 

Aphidre), sucks, the sap from wheat and other 
cereals, and sometimes does much damage (see 
Aphis). (15) T/irzps ccrcfririoii, Com-thrips (Thy- 
sanoptera, Tlndpsidic ), a veiy minute, hardly dis- 
tinguishable insect, which sucks the sap from wheat 
eare and causes the seed to shrivel. (16) Tipnlu 
oleracea, or Daddy. Long-legs (q.v.), or Crane-fly, 
often does great damage to com and other crops. 

Oats, like barley, are veiy often damaged by some 
of the above, and especially by Chlorops Ucnioptis 
and C. frit, Aphis ccrcalis and A. avcnm, and 
Thrips ccrcalis. Rye is also subject to these and 
some other devastating insects. 

Of a somewhat different habit from the above 
is Tinea prunella, the Com-moth ( Lepidoptera, 
Tineida:), in the same genus as the Clothes-moths. 
This form lays its veiy small eg"s among stored 
grain or on the sheaves. The larv.'c, or Corn- 
worms, aiipe.ar among the gr.ain on the gianary 
floor, and when care is not taken to keep things 
clean and the grain well shovelled, often does much 
damage. From its voracity it is known as the 
wolf. It spins a web round several grains, and 
gradually devoure them. Another of tlie granary 
pests is* Calandra granaria, the Corn-weevil or 
brown Corn-worm (Coleoptera, Curculionida;), a 
small reddish-black insect, not quite tivo lines 
long, and without wings. It seems to have come 
to Europe from the East, but is now common in 
the soutliem regions. The female lays an egg in 
each of a number of grains, the larvre soon develop, 
and .a second brood is produced the same summer. 
The most successful method of arresting the mis- 
chief is said to be that of leaving .a small heap of 
corn undisturbed, while the great mass is well 
shovelled. The weevils shift to the unstirred heap, 
and may then be destroyed. See Weevil. 

For the remedies used. Miss Ormerod’s work should he 
consulted. See also Bulletins of U.S. Eniopwlopical 
Commission ; Journal ofBoyal AgricuUural Sociclp; John 
Curtis, Earm Insects; Kaltenbach, Etc PllanzcnfcinJe 
aus da- Classc der Inschten (1874); Taschenberg, Prak- 
tische Iiisekten-kiindc {!?&)) ; Schniid-Goebel, Eie Schii- 
dlichcn nnd niitclichcn insekten in Eorst, Feld, lout Garten 
(ISSl). 

Corn Laivs, the name popularly given to cer- 
t.ain statutory enactment.s which had for their 
object a restriction of the trade in grain. The 
English corn haws date .xs far back as the year 
1360, in the reign of Edward III. llefore this 


period, there seems to have been a general nile 
carried into effect by the crown against the 
exportation of any grain ; and tiie Act of 1360 
enacts the prohiljition, but at the same time 
excepts certain places which the king may appoint 
bj' license. An Act of 1436 permitted exportation 
when the price of wheat did not exceed 6s. 8d. per 
quarter. Hitherto, there seem to have been no 
prohibitions against^ importation ; but in 1463 an 
act was passed prghibiting it so long as the price 
at home was below the 6s. 8d. at which there was 
free exportation. The next change was in the 
reign of Hemy VIII. , when an Act of 1 534 prohibited 
all exportation except by license specially granted 
under the great seal. This act was not found to 
Work well; and twenty yeare later the previous 
aiT.angement was adopted of allowing exportation 
when the price stood below a certain point. In 
1562 exportation was permitted when the price 
was under 10s. a quarter. Export duties of 
v.arying amounts were imposed from 1570 to 
1689, when they were altogether abolislied. The 
subsequent legislation for some time merely 
changed the price at which e.xportati'on might 
begin, generally enlarging it. After the Restora- 
tion, the policy of increasing the duties on importa- 
tion, for the protection of agriculture and the landed 
interest at home, begins to be perceptible. At the 
same time the effect of that event on the relations 
of Scotland and England towards each other fonns 
a curious illustration of such fiscal regulations. 
Under the Protectorate they were one countiy, 
with free intercommunion of trading prinleges. 
Scotland was increasing in wealth under this 
an-angement; but the countries were separated 
by the restoration of Charles II., and became tlie 
same to each otlier as foreign nations. The_ English 
duties restricted the importation of grain from 
Scotland ; and in 1663 the Scotch parliament, in 
retaliation, laid heavy duties on the importation of 
English and all other foreign grain. Had not the 
union of 1707 made the two countries one again, 
England and Scotland would probably have con- 
tinued a com-law contest against eacli other, as 
Was the case with the French prorinces under the 
old regime. 

The agidcultural interest continuing powerfully 
to control tills dep.artment of legislation, an act 
Was passed in 1670 for virtually prohibiting im- 
portation into England until the home price had 
reached 53s. 4d., and laying a heavy diitv on 
it above that point. This law had, however, little 
efl'ect in favour of the landed interest, from tlie 
circumstance that then, and for long pftenvards, 
Britain was an exjiorting, not an importing countiy 
^tliat is to say, it generally produced more com 
tlian its population required. A new device was 
adopted at the Revolution of 1689, a boimty being 
awarded on exportation — i.e. a sum of o.s. was paid 
for every quarter of wheat sent abroad when the 
price fell below 48.s., so that if the price in tlie 
foreign market would not induce people to e.xport 
corn, the bounty, in addition to that price, might. 
For upw.ards of a century the numerous enactments 
in this department will be found to be a niere 
shifting, according to circumstances, of the inci- 
dence of the bounty on the one li.and, and of the 
import duty on the other. In 1773 ,a pennanent 
nd]nstment* wa.s .supposed to be reached by Burke'.s 
net, which prorided that the bounty .should cease 
when tlie price reached 44s., prohibited exportation 
wlien tlie price.was above tliat figure, and allowed 
importation at a nominal duty of 6d. at a jirice of 
43s. In 1791, nnd during the wars of the French 
Revolution, further alterations in the com laws 
favourable to the landed interest were effected. 
The bounties, however, were abolished in 1814. 
In ISIS, after the conclusion of the wars, a law was 
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passed ])ro]iilnting importation of foreign com 
rvhen tlie pnce rvas lielow 80?. a nnarter. 

The principle of the slitling-scafe which had hcen 
more or le.?? followed in previous enactments 
was .systematically carried ont in the year suhse- 
qnent’to the great' wars, in 1822, and particularly in 
1828, when Wellington's sliding-scale was passed. 
The object of the device called the sliding-seaje 
was to reduce the import duty as the price of grain 
increased, for the purpose of virtually prohibiting 
the importation when the price was low, and en- 
couraging it when the price was high, so that at 
famine-prices grain mignt come in duty free. ]5y 
the Act of 1828, the price of ()2s. a quarter on wheat 
was taken as tlie turning-point. At that price the 
import duty was £1, 4s. 8(1. For every shilling less 
in the price a shilling was added to the duty. 
When the price rose above this jioint a difl'erent 
gradation ruled, the duty decreasing by a laiger 
ratio than the rise. Thus, when the price was C!)s. 
the duty was bis. Sd.; anc] when it rose to 73s. the 
duty Ruiik to its minimum of Is. Tlie etlect of such 
fluctuation in rendering the trade a gambling one 
is obvious, and yet this rvas not acknowledged 
until it had been proved by a series of niinous 
instances. Thus, an importer who, when the 
price of gr.ain was 73s. a quarter, bought a carj'o, 
if the ])rice sunk 4s. before he could accomplish a 
sale, had not only to sell at that reduced jirice, but 
with a further reduction of 14s. 8d. .a quarter paid 
as duty. _What was .still more important, the sup- 
plies to this country being so capricious and irregu- 
lar, foreign coiintnes did not grow corn habitually 
for the liritish market. In 1842 Sir Robert Peel 
tried a modification of the sliding-scale, which did 
not in the least degree mitigate the growing 
hostility to the corn laws. 

The basis of this hostility to the com law.s was 
found in the population which had now giown up 
in the large towns. The ell'ect of the industrial 
revolution _ connected uith mechanical invention 
and the iitilisation of .steam had been to transform 
(treat Britain from an agricultural into a manu- 
facturing and commercial country. The new 
interests thus created were rapidl.v rising to 
siqiremacy. Rut the nation did not, till the very 
la-t, carnestl.v unite in (sailing for repeal. There 
wa- a iiowerfiil patty who defended the corn laws, 
and repi-csontc(r, with great idausibility, that 
tlie-c rc-trictive statutes were for the' jmblic 
good. Their arguments might tliu« he summed 
u]) : ( 1 ) Protection was nece-sarv, in order to 
keep certain poor lands in cultivation. (2) It was 
desirable to cultivate as much laud as jio-.'.ible, in 
onler to improve the country. (3) If improvement 
by that means weie to cc.'use, we .should be (lepimd- 
ent on foreigners for a large portion of the food of 
the people. (4) .Such dependence would he fniuglit 
with immense il.auger ; in the event of war, supplies 
might be slopped, or our pons might he blockaded, 
the icsult being famine, disease, and civil war. 
(o) The advantage gained by protection eimblt'd the 
landed proprietois. and their tenants to encounigc 
manufactures and trade; so much so, that if the 
corn laws were abolislied, half the country shop- 
keopeis vonld Ite minrsl ; that would be fldlowcd 
by the stoppage of many of the mills and factories ; 
barge mimlir-is of the' working-elas..cs would l>e 
thriiwn idle; di'inrlsanecs wonM ensue; capital 
uould Is' vithdiaun; find vhat uould haiiiM-n 
then, the v. ise..t could not fon-ee. Such argu- 
luen's had gie.at wciglit with tlie lalsmring- , 
cl.a-Ki--, tlo' snirill-town sliotdjt-epers. almo't all the j 
mepds'rs of the Ic.arncd jinih-ssioii-, .and an ininu'nse 
mrijority of Isith Hou-e- of parliametil. Those ' 
who rncieaviiurrsl to ttpr(“'('nt the imj'oliey of n' 
ir:..de in com were geaendlv set down ns | 
itttlc Is-tt- r than mis.-bsif. makers. In the House r 


of Lonl.« in 1839, Lonl Mclhoume, a Liberal 
premier, Raid, ‘ To leave the whole agricultural 
intere.st without iirotection, I declare before llo(l 
that I think it the wildest and maddc.st scheme 
that has ever entered into the imagination of man 
to conceive.’ 

Meanwhile the ANTt-conx-i..vw Ligtcrr. concen- 
trated the efforts of the fi-ee-trade party in Rritain, 
and ultimately enabled them to carrv the repeal 
of the corn laws, and to c.stablish in practice the 
principle of free trade. In 1830 a number of philo- 
sophical radicals, among whom were (Ji-ote, .loseph 
Hume, and Roebuck, had formed an association 
for repealing the corn laws. In 1838 seven Man- 
chester merchants formed an a.ssociation of the 
same kind. The latter was soon joined by CoIkIcii, 
wlio threw all his energy into tlie agitation, an(i 
secured for it al=o tlie eloquent advocacy of 
John Bright. Charles Villiei-s, who led their cause 
in the House of Commons, moved in February IS.IS 
that the House resolve Rself into a committee of 
inquirj- on the corn laws. The motion was rejected 
by 342' to 195 ; and immediatel.v the famous League 
w'as formed, with a central oflice at Manchester, 
its constitution dating from the 20th JIarch 1839. 

This w.as the beginning of a remarkahlo agita- 
tion, sniiportcd by lectures, verses, pamphlets, and 
])opular oratory, which had a great influence on 
the economic and political education of the countty. 
Large sums of money were raised, and a vast mass 
of iiopniar litcr.atnre hearing on the coni laws was 
diflused. In 1843 the League raised £50,000; in 
1844, £100,000; in 1845, £2.50,000, for contimiiiig 
the agitation. At a great meeting at Manchester 
in 1845, £00,000 were snh.'Cribed in an hour and 
a half. 

The oppo.sition to the com laws steadily incre.a'od. 
Roused by the addrc.sscs of Mr Cobden, Mr Bright, 
and other leadeis of tlie League, the ))eoplo jioured 
in petitions to parliament. The faihiro of the 
potato crop and the famine imminent in Irelnnd 
gave an overwhelming weight to thc_ arguments 
of the League. At length the Conservative premier, 
Sir Robert Feel, hocame a convert to Free 'J’mde 
(q.v.), and in 1840 carried a pleasure to put an 
end to the corn law.«. By this act, the duty on 
corn was at once greatly reduced, and was to cense 
altogether in 1849, with the e.vception of a regis- 
tration dntv of Is. a (piaiter, which terminated in 
180!). 

The repeal of the corn law.s did not lead to a ver.v 
great fall in the price of corn, nor did it result ia 
tlie niin of the agricultural interest. The vast 
expansion of indnslric.s, attended witli a large in- 
ciea.se of po]mhition and the glowing dciimnd for 
food, kept 1)1 ices np to a tolerably high hwel. -V 
markedly incioaseil coiisuiiiptioii of hntchcr-moat 
.specially tended to enhance price.s in that depart- 
ment and to raise the rent of land. M'lth the 
development of American coinpelition, alsjpt the 
year 1870, however, a new period set in. ICnghsh 
agriculture /i((s .suffered si’vi'rcl.v, a fact uhteli has 
largely eontrihiitcd to the formation of a Fnir-tr.ade 
Party' demanding among otlier tilings vhnt they 
consider a nuMlcrate amt reasoimhle piotcetion for 
onr landed and cultivating elasse-. 

The pressure of Americ.aii (•ompetitiou has also of 
l!it(* y(\ai> led to the estahlishmeiit *>1 a com-law 
'y.ste'iii for tlio protection of agrieultuie in (ieiman.v. 
In 1879 protective duties on the importatiou oi 
foreign grain were passrsl liy the imiH-rial isailianwnt, 
and these have sinei- been cou“i'f('rably ineit-asd. 
In F ranee, tnole ia grain lias long Ih-cii subject to 
gini'nuiiciit iTgulation. During the cotir-c "f tie' 
I9lb f(‘ntiiry tlii> dutio- on importation Imd tp'H 
gieatly risluecd, but a it bin the hast feu jeors thing' 
have 'follow e.i the -miw course ns in (ieiniany. 
Slightly raise,! in H-Hl, the dnti‘-» on grain wcie 
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increased fivefold in 18S5. See Bright, and Cobdex, 
and works there cited. 

Coriio, Moxte. See Gran Sasso b'Italia. 

OorilOliaillc, a district forming part of Brit- 
tany, included within the modern department of 
Finisthi c. It is one of the most barren and desolate 
parts of France ; the chief town is Quimper. The 
identity of the name with Cornwall is obvious. 
See Brittanv. 

Corns (Lat. cornn, ‘ honi,’ through the French) 
are small hard grou'tlis, resulting from' an increase 
in the thickness of the cuticle or eiiidermis, which 
is generally caused by the irritation of some ex- 
cessive pressure or friction on the part. They occur i 
niost commonly on the feet as a result of tight or 1 
ill-fitting shoes. Corns are either hard or soft ; 
the structure of both classes is essentially the same. 
A /lanl corn begins as an ill-defined thickening of 
the epidermis at one point. As irritation con- 
tinues, the excessive growth df epidermis increases, 
and the papillai (see Skin) beneath also enlarge, 
giving the deeper part of the growth a fibrous 
appearance, popularli’- described as the ‘ roots ’ of I 
the corn. Pressure upon the sensitive nerves of 
these papilla; causes the usual pain of corns. Old I 
corns often have a bursa or sac developed beneath ! 
them, whicli in part protects the underlying struc- ! 
tures. Excessive initation sometimes causes this 
bursa, or in its absence the connective tissue 
beneath a corn, to inflame and suppurate ; and the 
little abscess thus formed, confined by the hardened 
epidermis, gives rise to intense sutt'ering. In so- 
called fibrous corns, more allied to warts, the en- 
largement of the papilla; predominates, and the pain 
is greater tlian in ordinary hard corns. Soft corns 
occur between the toes, where the warmtfi and 
moisture promote early separation of the epidemiis, 
and growth of the papilla; ; they are tlierefore more 
vascular than the other forms, and often extremely 
painful. 

The treatment of corns consists in the removal of 
all undue pressure or friction, either by removing 
the shoe altogether, or protecting the corn by sur- 
rounding it with a 'border of some soft material, as 
Amadou (g.v.) or soft leather; or the hardened 
cuticle may be pared or filed away, the central part 
most deeply. Within the last few yeare a new 
remedy has been introduced, now sold everywhere 
as a ‘certain and painless cure for corns.’ It con- 
sists of a solution of salicylic achl in collodion, one 
drachm to one ounce, with a small proportion of 
extract of Indian hemp. It is painted over the 
corn once or twice daily, and allowed to dry, with 
the effect of so softening the epidermi.s that, usually 
after six or eight applications, it can readily be 
peeled off with the aid of hot water. Soft corns 
should be freely dusted with oxide of zinc powder, 
and the afteeted toe isolated from its neighbours by 
means of medicated cotton-wool. If suppuration 
occur beneath a corn, the matter must be let out 
by a puncture, after the corn has been pared down. 
Tliose subject to corns should avoid patent leather 
boots, or even eschew leatlier altogether, and use 
‘ molliscorium ’ or some other more porous .sub- 
stitute. 

Corns afl'ect homes as well ns men. In the foot 
of the home they occur in the angle between the 
bam and outer crii.st, and con.sist in a bniise of 
the sensitive secreting sole. Some forms of feet 
are especially subject to them. Corns constitute 
unsoundness ; cause a short, careful, trijiping 
gait ; are the most frequent source of lameness 
amongst roadsters ; abound in badly-shod horses, 
and usually occur in the inside heels of the fore-feet, 
these being more especially subjected to weight, 
and hence to pressure. The discoloured spot indi- 
cating the recent com must be carefully cut into 


with a fine drawing-knife ; any serum or blood is 
thus allowed free vent. If tlie braise has been 
extensive, a poultice will have the twofold effect of 

allaying irritation and " ■■ “ ■ ’‘^’ve parts 

by softening the hard ■ ■ '. lien the 

injuiy has been of sor ' "t faulty 

horn is secreted, a drop ■ maybe 

applied. On no account must the bare or outer 
crust be removed ; they are required for bearing 
weight, which may be further kept off the injured 
part by the use of a bar-shoe. In horses subject to 
corns, harden the feet by juitting on tips or slippere 
instead of full .shoes, thus bringing the heels into 
contact with the ground ; this will cause a rapid and 
strong growth of hora, not liable to be braised. 

Corn Salad, or Lasib’s Lettuce ( Valerian- 
clla), a genus of Valerianacere, humble annual 
weeds, of which some are used as spring salads, 
especially in France and Germany. The commonest 
species is V. olitoria, which is naturalised in the 
! Lnited States, and often called Fetticus or Vetti- 
cost. There are several native American species. 

CorjlStone, an arenaceous or siliceous lime- 
stone, often mottled, and not infrequentlj' concre- 
tionary. It usually ocem-s in those systems which 
are largelj’ composed of reddish sandstones. 

Cornucopia (Lat. cornu, ‘a hoin,’and cojna, 
‘plenty’), in elassical antiquities, the horn or sym- 
bol of plenty placed in the hands of emblematical 
figtires of Plenty, Liberality, and the like, who are 
represented as pouring from it an abundance of 
fruits or corn. It is frequently used in architecture, 
sculpture, and heraldry. 

Cormvall, a maritime county, forming the 
south-western extremity of England, and the 
southernmost part of the British Isles. It is penin- 
sular, tapering westward from Devonshire to the 
Land’s End, bounded on the E. by Devonshire, on 
the "X. by the Bristol Channel, on the W. by the 
Atlantic, and on the S. by the English Channel, 
No part of the county is more than 20 miles from 
the sea. The total length from Welcombe to the 
Land’s End is 81 miles, and the extreme breadth 
from Morwenstow to the Rame Head 45 miles. The 
Scilly Isles, 24 miles B*. of the Land’s End, fomi 
part' of the county. The area is 1305 sq. m., 
of wliicli 63 ’4 per cent, is under cultivation. 
There are veiy extensive stretches of moorland, 
much rocky aiul barren, but a large proportion 
useful as mountain pasture. The surface of the 
county is very inegular, and a ridge of rugged, 
bleakj rocky* liills, interepereed witli moors, 
stretches fiom the Tamar to tlie Land’s End, a con- 
tinuation of the Dartmoor upland, and forming the 
waterehed. Brown Billy (1368 feet) is the loftiest 
point in the county. As this range is nearer the 
north of Cornwall than the south, the princi])al rivers 
are on the southern side, and empty themselves into 
the English Channel. NVith the exception of a few 
unimportant creeks, there are onlv two harboure on 
the north coast — the estuary of the Camel, on 
whicli is Padstow, and the bay of St Ives. For 
nearly the whole of it.s lengOh this north coast is 
formed of bold and picturesque clifl’s : but at Per- 
ranzabuloe and Gwithian there are hills of blomi 
sea-.sand, which have buried much good land. The 
southern coast is also for the most part bold and 
rocky, but indented with many headlands and b.ays. 
Between the Land’s End (5° 41' 31" B'.) and the 
Lizard Point (49’ 57' .30" S.) is the deep indentation 
named Mount’s B<ay, from St Michael's Mount, with 
the harbour- works of Penzance. East of the Lizard 
is Falmouth Bay, into wliich ojicns Falmouth H, ar- 
bour, one of the finest in Britain. On the eastern 
boundan- of the county is .another of the great i 
havens of the kingdom, Plymouth Sound. The I 
estuaiy of the Fowey also atl'ords a small but iier- 
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feetly .sheltered (lecji-rv.atcr liarhour — nf consulprahlc 
importance in the middle ages. The chief river is 
the Tamar, which practically divide.s Cornwall from 
I)evon, ri^ng within 3 miles of the north coa.st at 
AVoolcy Barrow.s. It is tidal, and na^ig-able for 
19 miles (total length ,'59) from its enihonclmre in 
Plymouth Sound. It.s principal Cornish trihutaiy 
i'^ the Xotter, which enters it through the estuary 
of tlie Lynhir, and is navigable for 5 miles. The 
lower part of the c.stuary of the Tamar is called the 
Ilamoaze. The Fowey is 30 miles long, and navi- 
gable for C. The Fal is 20 miles long from it.s 
source to Falmouth Harbour, into which .several 
smaller streanis empty themselves through tidal 
croek.s. The Camel (also called the Alan) is 29 
miles long, 10 miles being tidal. There is a tradi- 
tion that a large tract of land between the Land’s 
Fu(l and the Scilly Isles wa.s submerged by the sea. 
This is the fabled Lyoiiesse. 

Cornwall is mainly composed of clay -slate, pro- 
vincially called which is broken along' the 

higher ground by the protnision of bo~sas of gninite, 
in "five larger and many smaller masses, probably 
connected beneath the* surface. Associiitcd witli 
the granite arc schorl and allied rooks, and there 
are many dikes of quartz- and fel.spar-poqihj'rj', 
locally termed clvans. 'riie slates arc intcrsjic'rscil 
with Igneous rocks, interbedded and intrusive, .and 
there has been much altci-ation. The Lizard dis- 
trict presents the most comi>lcx .series in the king- 
dom. Scrnentinc and gabbro are the most distinc- 
tive rocks here but there are schists and gnei.s.ses 
and jiorphyries in singular variety. The stiatified 
rocks of the c.a«t of the county’ arc recognised as 
Devonian ; in the central region Silurian are largely 
represented ; the wc.stern may be still older ; anil 
the _l.iz,anl are believed to be partly Arclue.an. 
Mining has been carried on in Coiiiwall from 
prehistoric times, and the countv ha« boon reg.arded 
as the Cas'itcridcs (q.v.) of tfie PlKcnicians and 
Crooks. The most iirofitablc mines are near the 
iunctions of the granite and killas, and the most 
imjiortant mining area at the jircscnt day is 
around Camborne and I’ednith ; tlie deepest and 
richest mine is Dolcoath, immght to a dejith of 
about half a inile. The county yields tin, co|q»er, 
load, iron, zinc, silver, cobalt, antimony, man- 
gane.re, bismuth, tungsten, and arsenic in com- 
meivial quantities ; and ,a greater variety of 
minerals (some unique) than any other p.ait of 
the I- nitc*! Kingdom, (lold has been found in 
alluvial tin works or ‘stre.ams,’ the largest nugget 
over two ounces. Of late years mining has been 
very much rc.luccd, and almost all the mines now 
evisting are rin, of which Coniwall violds nearly 
all (hat is rai-tsl in the kingdom. 'I'lie outimt of 
copper is at present small. Next to tin, the most 
>m].ortiint mineral product i' china clay (/.oo/m), 
the doconij'O'ed felsjiar of gianite Mhich h.as under- 
gone tin; natural process of Icaolinisation. The 
chief centre of this industry is the district north of 
.'st .\ustcll. Ifcie al-o is found a iRscnliar kind of 
granite callcd_ china-stone 

'Ihe ri'heric- <)f Cornwall are extensive and 
inqsirtant, and in favoilrablo seas;nis large qintn- 
tittes (■{ pili-hanls are c.aught by seining, cured, 
and evjKjrt'sl to the .^l<NUtelTanean, where they 
form acsiiiimon Lenten fmsl. Herring and mackerel 
<!«heries ari> nUo extensive, and cnoimous qunn- 
tities are sent by’ rail to jAimlon and v.arinus 
tiilrnd tn in.ets, 'pie- clim.atc is generally mild, but 
'•T'.’i’- *n till' c,\tr<-!iu‘_ e-i Ilf the eoinitv mow 
•' .u.)i!i ise,, mvl the winter tenqs'inttiry is meb 
-us.; pi tills 5iv(- c.nd !'ouri-li in the ojx n air tlmi 

,.]L, 

* o. (. -It i ri i.rrritk, ne.ir .‘s' Ais-tell, and f-ainor- 
f--:ii.'<nc' 
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ti-.;,* .‘.ii.l tifar raJinom),, nirnv foreign 
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tised. Camelli.as grow and flower in the open air 
a-s Inxnriantly a.s the common l.anrel in Fhcltcr&l 
locivHties. 'I’lie gardens at 'rrcseoe, Scilly, arc 
quite tropic.al in character, from the variety and 
beauty of their tropical eontont.s. This fas-oiimhle 
climate Inus been turned to good account in the 
Scilly Isles and the Penzance district, hy the 
development of market-gardening for the supply of 
early vegetaldes to the leading markets-, narticu- 
larly broccoli and potatoc-s, of which donhlc crop-, 
are raised annually. With the excc])tion of the 
peach, nectarine, and .iipricot, nearly all fniit-trec-s 
thrive and mature ; ami the h.mks of the Tamar are 
specially favourable to the growth of cherries nnd 
stiawherries, for rail su]q)ly. As a general ngricnl- 
tnr.al county (its moorlands excepted), Cornw.all 
stands high*: the .soil is rich ; crops arc ahnndnnt, 
and in some localities very early. 

There are verj* few mamifae*tiirc.s ; and mo<t of 
the inhabitants, ‘since the falling ofl" in niining, arc 
employed in .agricnltiire. 'riie popnlation in ISSI 
was 3’29,484. Cornwall contains one p.arliamcntaty 
borough — F.almotith and Penryn, and six county 
divisions. It returned 40 meinhers prior to Ifs)'!, 
14 till 1867, 12 till 1885, and now 7 in nll._ The 
bishopric of Cornwall, merged in that of Exeter 
since Saxon times, was restored in 1870, and the 
see fixed at Tniio. 

Cornwall remained in the hands of its Celtic in- 
liahitants, .and under the nileof the British Cluirch, 
with more or less comi>letene.«s, until it was finplly 
subjugated hy Athelstnn in 930. 'Die ancient 
Cornish language belonged to the Cymric or 
Biythonic group of the Celtic longues (sec Cei.Tij), 
and wa.s akin to Welsh and Breton. It was gciier- 
.ally spoken until the reign of Elizahoth, and if was 
not until 1078 that it liimlly ceased to ho used in 
public worshij). It lingered* in the extreme wc-t 
of the comity until the carl.v part of the 18th con- 
tuiy; Dolly Pcntrc.ath (■'1(170-1778) of Mousehole' 
is 'jiopularly rcgnrdeil ns the la.st who spoke 
it; while words and phrn.so.s have been Imnilcd 
do\ni to the iircsent day. 'Die litcitifure coiiipilses. 
a voealmlaiy dating (ifoh.ahly from the 13th ct-n- 
tun’, and some sacred dramas not c.arlicr than the 
14tli. Sice Norris’s Ancient Cornixh UrnninflS.'iO) ; 
Whitlc.v Stokes’s editions of The Life of St Mcritifek' 
(1872), of 'The Myxtenj of the Crention (180-1), and of 
the Olomn-t/ of Cohnac (1804); the glo.-.s.aia’ of 
word.s still in ii.se in Cornwall, piihllshcd hy the 
English 'Fext .Society in 1880; a papor hy Lacli- 
Szynim in the .lonnml of the Itoyal institution of 
Cornwall for 1883; and .Jago’.s Mngliih-CorniAi 
Dirlionnr;; ( 1887 ). 

Coniwall nhouiids in nide stone and allied momi- 
inent.s — circles, rcmain.s of lints, menhirs, eniinlwlis, 
artificial caves or fogoiis, cuiniH and hariows, in- 
srrilK’d stone.s, and early eros.scs. 'Die mediev.a! 
antiquities are less iiiijior'tant, the most iiotewarthy 
being the remains of tlic eastles of the .'iiick'Hi 
earldom^ created into a duchy in 1337 for the Black 
Prince. 'Die eldest son of the reigning sovereign 
is Duke of Cornwall ; and the reveiuies ileriied 
fniiii the diiehy hy the J’rince of Wale“ average 
i’GLfiOO a year. In the maimgemeiit of the nffaiis 
of the dnehy the Prince is as-i'ted hy a coiiiieil, 
the chief olliecr of which is the warden of the 
Stannaries, hy wiiO'C vice-warden the Court of the 
Stannaries, which has the local regnlatiou of tniaia-’ 
atVairs, F held. Sec Tregcllas’h Connntll {4tli e-i, 
1S8I), and other winks eit'sl there. 

<'<)rinvnll, a jsirl of entry of Ont.-irio. at tic 
month of tlie Coniv. .all f'atial, and sejc.mtisl by the 
St Law rents- ftuni N*'-.v Vork .state, ft is on the 
flraiid Tnink liailway, (‘,7 mih-s SW, of .M-a- 
trr-.al, and lias, .amon;: other fartoti'-', one <-! tic 
princitsai wisrllen-mills in tlie Douiitiiim. Poj' 
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Coi’mvall, Barry. See Procter. 

Cornwallis, Caroline Prances, was Ijorn on 
the 12t!i July 1786, tlie (laughter of the rector of 
Wittei-sham and Eltham, in Kent. She acquired 
a thorough knowledge of Latin and Greek, and 
making herself conversant with nearly every study 
whieh occupies thoughtful men, from an eai'ly age 
.she carried on a coiTespondence with nianj' emi- 
nent pereons. Her refusal to accept the hand of 
Sismoridi did not forfeit his friendship, and .she 
lived much in Italy. Her first work. Philosophical 
Theories and Philosopliiccd Experience, hy a. Pariah 
'(1842), was the first of a senes of twenty ‘Small 
Books on Great Subjects,’ the said subjects in- 
cluding the Connection of Pliysiology and Intel- 
lectual Science, Ragged Schools, Criminal Law, 
Greek Philosophj-, and the History and Influence 
of Christian Opinions. Miss Cornwallis also pub- 
lished in 1847, Pericles, a Talc of Athens. She 
died at Lidwells, in Kent, 8th January 1858. See 
\\ar Letters and Pemains 

Cormvallis, Charles, Marquis, an English 
general and statesman, son of the fimt Earl Com- 
wallis, was born in London, December ,31, 1738, and 
was educated at Eton and the Military Academy of 
Turin. He served as aide-de-camp to the Marquis 
of Granby during part of the Seven Years’ War; 
in 1766 was made a colonel; four years later, 
govemor of the Tower of London ; and the year 
after a major-general. In 1760 he had been returned 
to iiarliament for the family borough of Eye. 
Though personally opposed to the policy of forcing 
taxes upon the American colonists, he accepted a 
command in the war, and with an inferior force 
gained a victory over General Gates ,at Camden 
in August 1780, and more than held his omti 
against General Greene at Guilford, March 1781. 
But his operations were hampered by the incapa- 
city of his superiors, Howe, and after him, Clinton ; 
anil at length he was forced to surrender with all 
his troops at Yorktown, Virginia, 19th October 
1781. This disaster proved the ruin of the 
British cause in Amenca, and was the occasion 
of much dissatisfaction, resulting in a change of 
ministers at home. Cornwallis, however, who was 
high in favour with the king, escaped censure. In 
1786 he was appointed governor-general of India 
and commander-in -chief, and in this double capacity 
(listinguished himself by his victories over 'I’ippoo 
Saib, and by unwearying efforts to promote the 
welfare of the natives, that proved less successful 
than they deserved. He returned from India in 
1793, when he was raised to the rank of hlaiuuis. 
As lord-lieutenant of Ireland, witli Castlere.agh as 
his secretary, he crushed the ’98 rebellion, and 
•showed a rare union of humanity and vigour in 
his measures for the pacification of the countiy. 
As plenipotentiaiy to France he negotiated^ the 
peace of .Amiens in 1802, but showed little skill in 
(liplomacy. ' ' ■ ’ofindi.a 

in 1804, ‘he i. ■ ■ ; wince of 

Benares, October 5, 1805, on his way to assume the 
command of the army in the Upper Provinces. See 
his Correspondence, edited by Charles Ross (3 vols. 
1859). 

Coro, a town of Venezuela, in Falcfin state, lies 
about 210 miles '^VN^Y. of Caracas, near the Golfete 
de Coro. It has a fine aqueduct, and a college; 
but it has greatly declined since the period 1527-78, 
when it was the capital of the Spanish province. 
Pop. ( 1887 ) 8881. Its port is La Vela, 7 miles NE. 
by r.ail. 

' Corollti. See Calyx, Flower. 

Cor'ollary, a proposition the truth of which 
appeal's so clearly from the proof , of another pro- 
linsition as not * to require separate demonstra- 
tion. 


Coromailtlel Coast is a name used vaguely 
for the major part of the eastern coast of what is 
now the province of Madras, on the west shore of 
the Bay- of -Bengal. It has hardly a single safe 
place of refuge for large vessels. The name is 
probably a corruption of Cholumandalam, ‘counti-j' 
of the Cholas,’ an old Dravidian people. 

Coro'na, or Crown, in Botany, an appendage 
of the corolla in some flowers ; sometimes developecl 
as a crou-n-like circlet within the petals, as in the 
common white narcissus, or prolonged like an in- 
ternal united corolla, as in the daflbdil. Mucli 
discussion has taken place as to its morphological 
nature, at first as to whether it was to be regarded 
as composed of modified stamens or supernumerary 
petals. But in many Caryophyllem (e.g. Lychnis) 
each petal is seen to bear a ligiilc, so called from its 
resemolance to that of a grass-leaf (see Grasses). 
These are regawled as of stipular origin ; and in 
this way we come to look at the corona of a nar- 
cissus as composed neither of modified petals nor 
stamens, but of the united petaline stipules. See 
Stipule. 

Corona (Lat,, ‘a crown’), in Architecture, the 
drip, or lower member of the projecting or upper part 
of a classical coniice 

(.see Entablature). " __ . 

'The term corona is also 
apidied to the apse or 

semicircular tennina- ( a 

tion of the choii'. 

Corona is also applied «, the Corona, 

in ecclesiologicju no- 
menclature to a chandelier, in the form of a crown 
or circlet, susiiended from the roof of a church. 
Corona. See Sun. 

Corona Boriialis, a small and bright con- 
stellation near Hercules. 

Coronach, a name formerly used for the 
funeral dirge amongst the Irish and the Scottish 
highlandei-s. The dirge, disused in Scotland, is in 
Ireland now commonly known as the J:cen. 

Coronation. The practice of placing a crown 
on tlie hea(l of a monarch at the commencement of 
his reign is ven' ancient, and there is probably 
scaicely any country in which it has not been 
followed in one form or another. Generally it has 
been accompanied by what wa.s regarded as the 
still more solemn rite of anointing with oil, .a 
ceremony which, from the times of the ancient 
Hebrews to our own, has been peculiarly significant 
of consecration or devotion to the sendee of God. 
In England, before the Norman Conquest, the tem 
was more usually ‘ hallowing ’ or consecration than 
coronation ; but it would seem that the ceremony 
as then performed at Kingston-on-Thames or Vin- 
chester was in all essentials the same as that which 
now takes place in iVestminster Abbey, though 
now the ceremony is a mere page.ant. Detailed 
.accounts of many English coronations, from 
Richard I. downwards, have been jireservod. 

There have been considerable vari.ations from time 
to time in the oath. Originally the king pledged 
himself to three things — peace and reverence to 
God and the chiu'ch, justice to the people, tlie 
upholding of good and abolition of baa laws. In 
Edward II. ’s time it bec.amc more precise, and 
assumed the form of question and answer._ The 
prisent form w.os settled after the Revolution of 
1688. By it the sovereign, in a series of responses to 
questions by the Archbishop of Canterburj’, swears 
to govern the people of the I'nited Kingdom accord- 
ing to the statutes iu iiarliament agreed on ; to 
cause law and justice, in mercy, to be e.xecutcd ; 
and to preserve and maintain the Protestant re- 
ligion established by law. This oath was held 
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both by George III. and George IV. to prevent 
them from granting Catholic Emancipation, and 
was also by many regarded as an obstacle to the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church (see Bishop 
Phillpotts, The Coronation Oath, 1S28). The 
treaty of Union between England and Scotland 
provides that the oath of the preservation of the 

government, wor- 
sliij), and discipline 
of the Church of 
Scotland should be 
taken not at coro- 
nation but at the 
accession of the 
sovereign. For the 
ceremonies con- 
nected with corona- 
tion, see Cham- 
pion ; Chapters on 
Coronation (1838); 
Planch^, Corona- 
tions of Queens of 
England (1838); 
Jones, Crowns and 
Coronations 
and Sarah Tytler’.s 
Life of Queen Vie- 
toria (1886). 

The Scottish 
coronation stone, 
the Lia Fail or 
‘ Stone of Destiny,’ was said by tradition to have 
been the stone which Jacob used for a pillow, and 
to have been brought to Ireland, and from Tara to 
Scotland, where it found a resting-place at Scone, 
till in 1296 Edward I. carried it to Westminster. 
It now forms part of the coronation chair, occupying 
the space beneath the seat. Skene, in his mono- 
graph (1869), asserts it to have been originally 
quarried from the rocks near Scone. 

Coronation Gnlf, an inlet connected with 
the Arctic Ocean, south of Victoria Land, in 68° 30' 
N. lat., and 110° W. long. 

Coronca, a small town of Breotia, SW. of Lake 
Copais, where in IIT B.C. the Boeotians defeated the 
Athenians, and in 394 Agesilaus (q.v.) defeated the 
allied Greeks. 

Coronclla, a genus of non-venomous snakes in 
the family Colubridne, to which the English Ringed 
Snake (q.v.), Tropidonotus natrix, also belongs. 
The genus is well represented in dry regions in 
Europe and North Africa. C, Iwnis or ausiriaca 
is a very common European species between two 
and three feet in length. 

Coroner (Lat. coronator, corona, ‘ a crown ’), a 
very ancient officer, in England, at the common 
law. The coronator is mentioned in a charter of 
King Athelstan, 003 A. it. : and the office is said to 
be of Saxon origin. But Bishop Stubbs {Constitu- 
tional llistorg, vol. i. chap. 17) finds the origin of 
the office of tlie modem coi-oner in an ordinance of 
1194 A.D. for the election in every shire of ollicei-s 
to keep the pleas of the crown, wdience the name. 
In this light, the Lord Chief-justice of the (Jueeu’.s 
Bench is the principal coroner in the kingdom, and 
may exercise jurisdiction in tliat capacity in any 
]iart of England. There are, however, particuhar 
coi-onei-s in everj- county in England, and in some 
counties three or four, or even more. Every' 
borough having a separate court of Quarter Session's 
jia« a coroner; but sizice 3SSS borough** Jiave ceased 
to have a separate coroner unlC's the jmimlalion 
amounts to 10,0W. Coronem were .formerly p.ahl 
liy fees on each inque-t, but now by salarv'ont of 
tlie county rate. The coroner is cho'cn for life, 
and the election, which fonncriy lay with the free- 
Jioldcrs, rests', under the Local Goveinnicnt Act 


of 1888, Math the county-council, or with the 
town-council of a borougli having the rigid to 
appoint one. A coroner may, however, be db- 
missed by the Lord Chancellor for inability or niis- 
beharlour in his office. By the statute of West- 
minster the first (3 Edw. I. chap. 10), it was 
enacted that none should be chosen but lawful and 
discreet knights ; and in the time of Edward III. 
there is an instance of a man being retnoved from 
the office because he was merely a merchant. 
Subsequently' it was thought sufficient if a man 
had lands enough to entitle him to be made a 
knight ; and Blackstone complains that in his time 
it liad come to be sought for the perquisites, and 
not for the honour of serving the country'. This 
motive has now ceased. The coroner is now risually 
a professional man, frequently a solicitor or a 
medical man. 

The office of coroner is to some extent the only 
one in England charged with the investigation of 
crime. When the coroner cannot act, there is no 
authority' to examine witnesses until a suspected 
person has been actually' charged or accused before 
a magistrate. But even the coroner’s duties are 
vei-y' limited. They' are defined by' 50 and 51 Viet, 
chap. 71, wliicli consolidates most of tlie previous 
statutes. The coroner can inquire only into the 
causes of violent or sudden death, and into these 
only' when the body' has been found. When such a 
death liappens, it 'is the duty of the constable to 
give notice of it to the coroner, who then summons 
a juiy from the body of the county' for the purpose 
of making an inquisition into the matter. The 
coroner presides over the inquisition, and the court 
thus constituted is a court of record. The jiu'y 
consists of twelve men at least, who are sworn and 
charged by' tbe coroner ; and the verdict must be 
found by twelve. The inquest is to be held before 
the coroner in whose district the body sliall be 
‘lying dead.’ If any be found guilty by such in- 
quisition of murder or other homicide, the coroner 
is to commit them to prison or take bail for their 
appearance at the n.«si/,es, according to the grarity 
of the offence, and he must certify' the inquLsition 
under his own seal and the seals of the jurors, 
together with the evidence thereon, to the court in 
which the trial is to take place. The accused may 
thereupon be put on his trial without other indict- 
ment. The coroner is empowered to summon 
medical witnesses, who are liable to a penalty for 
non-attendance. He has power to pay a medical 
witness one guinea for a simple examination, and 
two guineas if a post-mortem examination of tlie 
body has been made. Coroners are empowered to 
appoint deputies in case of absence from illness or 
otlier reasonable cause. Another branch of the 
coroner’s office was to inquire concerning shipwrecks 
and treasure-trove ; but this has been nearly super- 
seded by the iirovi.sions of the Jlerchnnt Shii>ping 
Act, 1854. lie is a conseivator of the king’s (leacc, 
in which capacity' he is mentioned in tlie oldest 
treatises on the common law. As such, ho may 
cause suspected felons to be apprehended, whether 
an inquisition has found them guilty or not. The 
coroner has likewise ministerial functions as the 
slieriir.s substitute, in making out the panel of 
jurors, and in executing process in suits in which 
the .sheriir i.s related either to the plaintifi’ or de- 
fendant. Latterly, the oflicc of coroner has been the 
.subject of con.sidcration witli a view to certain 
reforms of administration. 

Coronei'S or crowneis, as they were aho called 
in England, are mentioned in many old Scofti'-h 
statutes ; and there is no doubt tliat tlie office, 
as well as that of alderman and mayor, existed m 
those part.s of the country that were peopled b.v 
persons of Teutonic race.' But it was abolishe<t 
or fell info ilesuetudc, probably in consequence of 
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the succession war and tlie French connection ; and 
in Scotland the duties are now chiefly performed 
by an officer appointed by tlie crown, styled the 
Procurator-liscal (q.v.). In Ireland the office of 
coroner is regulated by 9 and 10 Viet. chap. 37. 
See Jervis, Office and Duties of Coroner (new ed. 
ISSO). 

In the United States the coroner is generallv 
elected for a specified term by the voters of each 
county. He is authorised to employ deputies, 
assistants or clerks, as well as a legal adviser, and 
a physician to examine the cases which come before 
liiin. His powers and duties relating to the inqniiy 
into cases of sudden or violent deatli are s\ib- 
stantially tlie same as those of an English coroner. 
But he is confined to this function. Nor does tlie 
inquisition found before the coroner dispense with 
the necessity of an indictment found by the grand 
jury, as in England. In cases where the sheriff is 
absent or disabled, the coroner may sometimes act 
as an executive officer in his stead. He must in 
each term make a report under his official seal to 
the Court of Common Pleas of the state. 

Coi'Oliet, an inferior sort of crown worn by 
persons of princely or noble rank, as a crown 
properly so called is worn bj' a sovereign. In 
England, coronets were worn hy peers as Sir back 
as the reign of Edward III. ; but the definite form 
given to the coronets of the difl'erent orders of the 
peerage is of later date, as is also the practice of 
placing within the coronet a cap of crimson velvet 
lined with ennine and surmounted by a gold tassel. 
The use of coronets by barons began in the reign of 
Charles II. Peers wear their coronets on the 
occasion of the o( ' ' , ‘ ; and they 

are placed over ^ arms, this 

being done even in the case of peers by courtesy. 
In 1665 Charles II. gi-anted warrants to the Scot- 
tish and Irish kings of arms for the peel's of those 
kingdoms to wear coronets similar to those of peel's 
of England. 

The following are the distinctive , forms of the 
coronets in use in the United Kingdom : The 
coronet of the Prince of Wales diffens from the 
royal crown only by the absence of one of the 
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arches. The coronets of other princes, sons of the 
sovereign, are without arches. Princes, sons of 
tlic above, have a similar coronet, with strawbern’- 
leaves substituted for lleui-s-de-lis. The coronet of 
a duke has above the rim of gold eight strawbeny- 
leaves, of which five are shown in pictorial represen- 
tation. That of a marquis has four strawbeny- 
leaves, alternating with as many large pearls upon 
short 2 ’oints, The coronet of au earl has eight 


points of more con.siderable height, u ith a pearl set 
on each, alternating with as many strawberrj’- 
leaves on the rim below. A viscount’s coronet has 
sixteen, and a baron’s six pearls set directly on the 
rim. The so-called pearls are always made of 
silver. No coronet bmonging to a peer not of the 
royal family should be adorned with jewels. 

The term ducal coronet is sometimes apidied in 
heraldry to a decorative coronet like that of a 
duke, but with only three leaves, and without the 
caj), out of which (in place of out of a wreath) the 
crest issues. 

The coronets of continental nobility are without 
caps, and otherwise dill'er somewhat from those in 
use. in Great Britain. They are only used in 
blazonry, and are not worn on state occasions. 
The coronet of a French duke is like that in use 
in England, that of a marquis has three strawberry 
or parsley leaves alter'nating with three pearls, 
while a corrnt’s coronet has nine pearls. Gerrrran 
dirkes arch their coronets, and Gerrrran corrnts ofteir 
elevate their pearls. The coronet of the Dauphin 
of France was heightened with fleurs-de-lis, and 
arched with four or sometirrres eight dolphins. 

Corot, Jean Baptiste Camille, landscape- 
painter, was born at Paris, 26tli July 1796, and 
was the son of a clerk. After being educated in 
the Lycee at Rouen, he became an assistant in a 
drapery establishurent in Paris, and it was not till 
his twenty-sixth year that he was able to yield to 
his iratrrval inclinations and begin the systematic 
study of art. He was instructed by Michallon and 
Victor Bertin, and in 1825 he settled in Rome, his 
small view of the Coliseum in the Louvre bearing 
that date. Here he studied under Aligny, ‘ V Ingres 
dcs arhres,' and in 1827 he retur'ned to Paris, and i 
contributed his ‘Vue prise it Narni,’ and his ‘ Cam- 
pagne de Rome ’ to the Salon, where he constantly 
e.\-hibited till the year of Iris death. His nrain 
sketchin" ground was’ at Barbizon, in the forest of 
FontainMleau ; but he made trvo other visits to 
Italy in 1835 and 1843. His earlier productions 
are careful and precise in execution, and it was not 
until about 1840 that he asserted his full individu- 
ality, and developed that style, characterised by 
great breadth and delicacy, arrd sacrificing accuracy 
of detail to rrnity of inr'pression and harmony of 
general effect, wJriclr marks the works of his 
maturity. He was not an artist of great variety 
or of very extended range in subject and effect. 
He was the painter of misty lakes and vaporous 
rivers, of the qrriet of moonlight, of the tender 
moments of pure sunrise, or of softly coloured 
evening ; and these he has treated in the spirit of a 
tnre poet, introducing very appropriately hrs figures 
of jreasants, or more frequently of nymphs and 
classical personages, who take their jrlace most 
fittingly in scenes like Iris which tend towards the 
ideal and the idyllic. His works made their way 
slowly vith the public, but wealth and fame came 
to him in the end. At the Salon he won nredals in 
1833, 1848, 1855, and 1867. In 1846 he received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and in 1807 he 
became an ollieer of the order. He exercised a 
most powerfirl and clearly nrarked influence upon 
the younger French artists, with whom hi.s genius, 
his frank Kindliness, and his openhanded generosity 
rendei-ed him the most popular of men and iiainters. 

In 1874, when the medal of honour of the Salon, 
whicli they expected to be be.stowed on him, wa.s 
awarded to GerOine, they subscribed for a medal of 
their own, which they presented to ‘Icpirc Corot,’ 
as the 3 ' were fond of calling' him, onl\' thi'ce months 
before his death, which occurred at Paris, 2‘2d 
February 1875. Among his iiinstei'piece.s niaj' be 
named ‘Danse de Nj'mphes,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Homere 
ct les Bergers,’ ‘Orphee,’ ‘Souvenir de Jlonte- 
fontaine,’ ‘Joueur de FKite.’ He bequeathed his 
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‘ Dante and Vii'gil ’ and his ‘ Hagar in the Desert ’ 
to the Louvre. See French Lives by Dumesnil 
(1875), Robaut (1880), and Eoussean (1884). 

Corozo Nut. See Ivory (Vegetable), and 
Buttons. 

Cor'pora Qiiadrigem'iiia. See Brain. 

Corporal (more properly CaporaJ, from the 
Prench, rvhich in the 16th centuiy borrowed 
the Italian caporalc), in the British army, is the 
grade of non-commissioned officer next below that 
of sergeant. When the regiment is on parade he 
falls in as a private soldier, but in barracfo or camp 
he exercises certain disciplinary control over the 
privates, commands small guards, and does orderly 
duty. The distinctive badge is two Chevrons ( q. v. ) 
on the sleeve. The pay varies from Is. Sd. to 2s. 4d. 
a day. There are 4 corporals to each troop of 
cavalrj', and 5 to each Company (q.v.) of infantry. 
A lance-corporal is an acting corporal, who remains 
on private’s pay, and wear's one chevron only. In 
the ar-tillery there is a special grade of non-corrr- 
mL=sioned officer below that of corporal, called a 
boirrbardier, with pay equal to the lowest rate of 
corporals in the infantry. The badge is one chevron, 
and there are acting 'bombardiers, but no lance- 
corporals. In the engineers the corresponding rank 
is that of second corporal. In the Household 
cavalry the title of corporal of horse is given to the 
non-comrrrissioned officers correspondirrg to the 
troop sergeant-majors of other cavalry regiinerrts 
(.see Colour-serge. YN’T). The pay is Ss. a day. 
A ship’s corporal in the navy is a petty-officer 
under the nraster-at-arms, to aid in teaciting the 
u«e of small-arms, guard against the smuggling of 
spirits on board, extinguisli the fires and lights, 
and keep order below at night. 

Corporal (Lat. coipus, ‘the body’), a name 
given to the linen cloth, also called (rail and chalice- 
veil, with which the celebrant cover's what is left of 
the consecrated elements in the Holy Couitnunion 
until the service is concluded. 

Corporal Piiuisliincuts. See Flogging. 

Corporation. This, in England, is either 
aggregate or sole. A corporation aggregate is a 
society of poi-sons authorised by law to act as one 
person, and to perpetuate its existence by tire 
admission of new members. Without such legal 
authority the acts of the society would be regarded 
only as the acts of the individuals, and the pro- 
perty of the society would descend to the heirs of 
the individual members. A corporation sole con- 
sists of one person, the holder of a public office, 
and his successors, such as the sovereign, a bishop, 
the vicar of a pai-Lsh, and most perpetual cur-ate.s. 
The only Scottish instarree is the iirittLster of the 
parish. A singular modern irrstance is the Treasury 
Solicitor. As regards property, however', some of 
the public departnrents represented by tireir chief 
— e.g. the Secretarj' of State for War— -are also 
corporations sole — i.e. property trairsnrit-s without 
conveyarree to each holder of the office. There are 
also quasi corjroratiorrs aggregate, such as the 
churchrvardens in England, the Commissioners of 
Supply in Scotland, the heritors of a Scottish parish, 
who cairnot hold latrd itr successiorr, and have 'no 
conrmon seal. Ar internrediate class consists of 
parochial boards and school board.®, which can hold 
land, birt have no comiirotr seal. 

A coriroration could formerlj' be established only 
by charter frotii the crowtr dr act of parliament, 
unless, indeed, it existed by inttrremorial prescrip- 
tron ; birt of late yeare the exigericias of commerce 
have led to the pas-ing of vaiiorrs erractmerrfs, by 
corttpltance with which any societv of ticrson.s may 
acquir-e for- thcrnsclvc.s the character of a corirora- 
trorr (.see COMP.tNv). Marry impor-tant rmrnicipal 


charter's were granted by ecclesiastical authority— 
e.g. till 1835 Newcastle had only a charter frorrr 
tire bishop of Dirrhani. L’oronglrs, too, had fre- 
quently delegated frorti the crowrr, or some sirbject 
superior with royal rights, the power of incorpo- 
rating trades or cr-afts within their own territor>'. 
The freedom of the crafts or of the merchant guild 
may in general be acquired by apprenticeshrp or 
by Wvices in the arniy or nai-y (see Guilds). A 
corporation always receives a cor-por-ato name, by 
which it sues ami is sued, and it must possess a 
common seal, which is_ the proper evidence of its 
intentions and obligations. The majority of the 
members are entitled to act within the powers of the 
corporation, and may, by a bylaw, even delegate 
— except in the case of municipal corporations— the 
power of acting to a certain number of the mem- 
bei-s. For these acts none of its members are 
pei-sonally liable. 

Corporations, whether aggregate or sole, aie 
divided into ecclesiastical and lay, and the lay are 
subdivided into civil and eleemosynai-j'. * The 
ecclesiastical are such a® are composed wholly of 
clergymen in their ecclesiastical capacity, and are 
chiefly for the xmrpose of holding ecclesiastical 
property. Civil eoiporations include municipal 
corporations, the universities, the colleges of pliy- 
siciiins and surgeons, learned societies, and many 
trading companies incorporated. Eleemosynary 
eoiporations are for the administration of funds for 
charitable and pious purposes, such as hospitals, 
the colleges in univereities, which, unlike tlie 
univei-sities, the English law holdls to be subject 
to ausitation, &c. An important consequence 
of these distinctions Is the efilect it has on the 
right of visiting a corporatioh, or exercising a 
legal superintendence over it^ proceedings. Tlie 
crown is the visitor of the arcl!ibishops,_eaoh arch- 
bishop is the visitor of his suiFragan bishops, and 
each bishop is the visitor of all\ the ecclesiastical 
corporations in his diocese. Cfivil corporations 
have no visitor, but in both England Scotland 
they are of courae liable to be restrained by the 
courts where anything ^tUru vires is attempted. 
Eleemosynary corporations in England are visited 
by the founder and his heir's, or such pereons as the 
founder appointed to be I'isitoi's, and in default of 
such pei-sons, bj' the Court ok Chancen'. To some 
extent similar functions have devolved on tlie 
Charity Commissionei's (q.v.). 

A corporation may bo dissolved by the death ot 
all its members, or of such number as leaves not 
enough to make new elections in tlie way the 
charter requires; by forfeiture of the charter 
through breach of its conditions ; by' surrender of 
the charter ; or by act of iiarliament. In all such 
cases the lands of the corporation revert to their 
several donors ; the creditoi-s, however, if any, 
being entitled in the firet place to iimist on a .®ale 
and distribution of the property, whether in a 
seqiicstratioii or otherwise. 

Corporations, as has been pointed out in the 
American Civil Bights Act of Congress, are liable 
to the ordinary laws and treaties of the coiintn', 
but are not citizens in the sense of exerci»iiig a 
political or municipal franchi'-e. The American 
law li.as also had occasion to emphasise the distinc- 
tion between public corporations lyhich may bo 
aflected by legislation, u'liilc the written cop.'-titu- 
tion of America prohibits any interference with the 
rights of .a priv.atc corporation. Further, according 
to Aniericaii law, the franchises of a corporation 
are treated as realisable a.ssets for creditors. The 
amount of property which may bo held by a coi'pera- 
tion in the State® is fieqiiciitly limited in the act 
or charter ; 'and a® regards charitable and leligious 
purjio'.cs, a general law forbid.® the holding of more 
than .8.')0,000, or £10,000 worth. In the States Ic-® 
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importance is attached to the vise of the common 
seal of a coiporation than in Britain. Por trade 
corporations, see the article Guilds. ■ 

Corps d’AriinSe. See Aejiy Corps. 

Corpse Candle. See CA^’DLE. 
Corpulency. See Obesity. 

Corpus Christi Festival, the mo.st splendid 
festival of the Roman Catholic Church. It was 
instituted in 1261 (see Bolsen.v), in honour of the 
Consecrated Host and with a view to its adoration, 
by Pope Urban IV., who appointed for its cele- 
bration the Thursday after the festival of the 
Trinitjs and promised to all the penitent who took 
part in it indulgence for a period of from forty to one 
hundred days. The festival is chiefly distinguished 
by magnificent processions. In France it is known 
as the Fete Dicu ; in Germanj’, as the Fronlcich- 
ntnmsfcst. 

Corpuscles, Blood. See Blood. 

Corpuscular Theory. See Light. 

Corpus Delicti, a criminal law term used 
in Scotland, to simify the body or substance of the 
crime chai-ged. To make out the corpus delicti is 
to prove tliat the crime charged has been com- 
mitted ; as, when a person is charged with murder, 
it must be proved tliat the deceased came by his 
deatli in consequence of the injury libelled, and 
not, for example, by natural causes. 

Corpus Juris Civilis is the whole body of 
the Roman or Givil Law, as comprised in the Insti- 
tutes, the Digest (or Pandects, q.v.), the Code, and 
the Novella! (see Code, Law). In like manner the 
juris canonici is the body of Canon Law (q.v.). 

Correction, House of, a prison for the 
reformation of petty oftenders. See Prison, Re- 
formatory. 

Correction of Proofs. See Proofs. 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri d.\, was so 
styled from the place of his birth, a small town 
20 miles E. of Parma, where he was born in 1494. 
Modern research has proved the inaccuracy of 
Vasari’s highly coloured account of his struggles 
and poverty. His father, a weU-to-do merchant 
or tradesman of Correggio, seems to have de- 
signed him for a learned profession ; but he 
turned to ai't, studying under Iris uncle and three 
other masters. He is believed to have gained some 
idea of foreshortening and perspective from the 
works of Mantegna at Mantira, which he visited 
j in 1511, and to liave been influenced by the grace- 
ful colouring of Lorenzo Costa. At the age of 
aborrt twenty he returned to his native town, where 
in 1514 he painted an altar-piece for the Franciscan 
convent, a work, rrow in the Dresden Gallery, dis- 
tingrrished by more gravity, restraint, and religious 
feeling than characterise Iris later productions. In 
151S he began his great series of works at P.-rdua 
by a bearrtiful fresco series of nrythological subjects 
for the decoration of the convent of San Paolo, 
which are still in an excellent state of preservation. 
From 1521 to 1524 he was engaged upon his subject 
of ‘ The Ascension ’ in the cupola of the Benedictine 
chtircli of San Giovanni, a fresco in which the 
master’s power is frrlly visible. His ne.xt great 
monumental work was the decoratioir of the 
cathedral of Parma, commissioned itr 1522. The 
srrlrject choseir for the interior of the main dome 
was ‘ The Assunrption of the Virgin.’ 

During the execution of these frescoes Correggio 
was also rrruch ocerrpied with easel-pictures in oils. 
Among these are hrs very celebr-ated Ador-ation of 
the Shepherds, known as ‘La Notte' or ‘The 
Night,’ commissioned in 1522, now in the Dresden 
Gallery, a work of maivellous softness and delicacy. 
Five years hater he jiainted ‘ II Gioi-no,’ an e.\qnisite 
picture, now in the Parma Gallery. 


In 1530 Correggio removed from Panna to his 
native town, where, in the same year, he purchased 
an estate, and in 15.33 some additional land.. The 

£ reduction of the ‘Jupiter and Antiope’ of the 
lOUvre, ‘ The Education of Cupid’ of the National 
Gallery, London, of the ‘ Danae ’ of the Borghese 
Gallery, and of the ‘Leda’ of the Berlin IMuseuni, 
has been ■ ‘ - ’ . -ainter’s later years; 

and the ‘1‘ , " ’of which the jiicture 

in the Dresden Gallery is now regarded as merely 
a 17th-century copy, was completed in 1528. He 
died at Correggio, at the early age of forty, on 
the 5th of March 1534, and was buried in the 
cloister of the Franciscan churcli of the place. 

The ait of Correggio is distinguished by its grace 
and gaiety, by its sunny sensuous chann. His 
figures are rendered with a bounteous sweeping 
outline, and he delineates rapid motion and 
momentary attitudes and expressions with singu- 
lar power. His colouring possesses the finest 
delicacy and luminosity ; his foreshortening is 
bold and skilful, if sometimes rather extravagant ; 
and, above all, he was unrivalled as a master of 
subtle and refined chiar-oscuro. His works present 
the strongest possible contrast to the gravity and 
restraint, to the reverential feeling and the accur- 
ately balanced compositions, of the earlier devo- 
tional painters of Italj'. 

His only son Pomponio, by his wife Girolama 
IMeriino (whom Correggio married in 1520, and 
who died in 1529), was Dom in 1521, and was alive 
in 1593. He also was known as a painter, and 
an altarpiece from his hand is in the Academy at 
Parma. See Julius Meyer’s article in the Allgc- 
vicincs Kiinstlcr-Lcxicon ( 1870 ; Eng. trans. edited 
by Mi-s Heaton, 1876), and J. P. Richter’s in Knnst 
m\d Kumtlcr (1879). 

Corregi'idor is the name given in Spain to 
the principal magistrate of a town, appointed by 
the king. Readers of Gil Bias will remember his 
functions and the terror of his name to evil-doers. 
The Portuguese corregidor has administrative but 
not governing powers. 

Correlation of Forces. See Energy, 
Force. 

Correlation of Oi'gaiis, the close mutual 
dependence between difleient systems and strac- 
tnres within tlie organism. A three- or four- 
chambered heart is correlated with the development 
of lungs ; animals -with an allantois never have 
gills ; the development of a placenta is all but 
co-extensive with the presence of milk-glands. So 
among jilants parallel venation of the leaves is 
almost constantly correlated with nionocotyledon- 
ous stnicture ; and a restriction of the vegetative 
leaf-organs will show itself in a counterbalancing 
modification of flowei-s and fniit. From the time 
of Aristotle such correlations have been noticed ; 
but it was not till after the work of Cuvier, 
Geoftioy St-Hilaire, Goethe, and their contenipor- 
aries, that the fact was adequately appreciated. 
It was only then, in other words, that the organism 
began to be really understood as a unity of nnitu- 
allydependent parts. The general proposition that 
all the organs are partners in the general life, that 
if one member sutler all the members are more or 
less influenced, is sufficiently self-evident. But 
beyond this there are the special facts which show 
that certain organs are kidt together by closer 
physiological bonds than others, that certam struc- 
tures stand or fall together, that certain characters 
have a contemporaneous appearance in the his- 
torical evolution. The facts are ivel! known ; tlieir 
explanation in many cases Is difficult or quite 
obscuie. See Evolution, Variation. 

Correspondence Classes, a method of 
instniction firet fully developed in the United 
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States by the Chaiitaiirnia Literary and Scientific 
Circle (1878), and since adopted in England — e.g. 
under the Oxford University Extension (1889). 
See CHxVUTAUQUA. 

Corrfeze, a French department, formed out of 
part of the old province of Limousin, and taking 
its name from a river, the Conhze, llowing 52 miles 
south-westward to the Vezere. Ai'ea, 22(15 sq. ni. ; 
pop. (1872) 302,746; (1886) 326,494. The chief 
rivers of Correze are the Dordogne, the Vezbre, 
and the Con-feze. The surface ot the department 
is mountainous, especially in the .north and east, 
where it is broken in upon by ofi'sets from the 
Auvergne Mountains, which, in INIont Odonze, 
attain a maximum altitude of 3129 feet above the 
sea. The lower slopes are clad with forests, but 
the district is in general sterile. ^Minerals, particu- 
larly coal, iron, lead, alabaster, and granite of 
various colours, are found. The department is 
divided into the three arrondissements of Tulle, 
Brive, and Ussel. Tulle is the chief town. 

Corril), Locgh, a lake of counties Galway and 
Mayo, the second largest in Ireland. Lying only 30 
feet above sea-level, it is of very irregular shape, 
25 miles long from NIV. to SE., and 1 to 6 broad, 
with an area of 68 sq. m. From its south end, 
4 miles north of Galway, it discharges its suiqilus 
watere by Galway River into Galway Bay. It 
receives the waters of Lough JIask, at its rrorth 
end, through the Pigeon Hole and other caves, as 
well as those of the (5lare and other smaller rivers. 
It contains many islets, and to the west are 
rnorrntains 3000 feet high, whilst rrear it are many 
stone-circle«. 

Corricliie, a rrroor on the borders of Kincar- 
dine and Aberdeen shires, 15 miles W. of Aberdeen. 
Here on 28th October 1562 Queen Mary’s half- 
brother, the Earl of Moray, defeated the Catholic 
Gordon, Earl of Huntly, who himself fell in the 
battle, while his two sons were taken prisoners. 
There is a rather poor ballad on the subject, in 
broad Aberdeenshire dialect, quite at variance witli 
the facts of history, and first prirrted in Evans’s 
Old Ballads ( 1777 ). 

Corrie (Gaelic coirc, ‘a cakh'on’or ‘large pot’), 
a term applied in Scotland and Ireland to semi- 
circular recesses or cirqrres in rrrountains, generally 
Hanked by steep and lofty clifis. They vary in 
character accordtng to the rrature of the rocks.' In 
sonte the declivities are rounded and smooth, but 
generally they are broken and ntgged, the bounding 
cliffs rising to heights of 1000 or even 2000 feet. 
Sinrilar features are recognised in nrany mountain- 
regions all the world over. The origin of conics 
has been a srrbj'ect of sonre controversy by geologists. 
There can be no dorrbt, however, that tircy are due 
in the first place to dermdation — to tire action of 
torr errts and springs and frosts, aided and directed 
by the iratrrral dirision-planes of the rocks. JIany 
of the corries itt Scotland artd other moirntninorrs 
countries have been occupied by glacier's — the 
grinding action of whteh has tenderl to nrodtfy tire 
form of the grorrtrd. Not a few corries are occupied 
by rrrountain-tarns. 

Corricntc.S, a province of the .Argenthre Re- 
prrblrc,_ botwccrt the Pararrsi arrd Urugrray livers, 
extending from Entre Rios to ^listotres territorj", 
with an are.a of 40,000 sq. m. The .sui f.ace is gener- 
ally fiat, with mrmerous lakes and swamp-., but lias 
iiniliilating .stretches along tire Paran.i and in the 
ea-'t, anil is heavily wooded in jiarts. Lake Ibera, a 
group of lakes and sw.amps covering some 1800 
sq. 111 ., Ls surrounded with a jungle, in wliich the 

tacnara b.amboo (30 feet) is cbnspieuoiis ; and 
here j.agtiars and alligators, abound. The mean 
temperature (72’ F.) is the highe-,t in the republic, 
but the extremes (44’ — 98°) are not so exce.ssive. 


As in Paragiray, Guarani is the common language, 
Spanish being employed only by the official and 
educated cl.asses. Cattle-raising is the chief occu- 
pation; agriculture is very backward. Pop. (ISSS) 
300,000. — The capital, Con-ientes, is alrirost hidden 
among .orange-groves, 15 nriles below the conflu- 
ence of the Paranii and the Paragiray, and takes 
its iranre from seven cim-cnls fornred by points 
of rock above the city ; vessels of 9 feet'diaught 
can reach the town at all seasons. Steanrei's from 
Buenos Ayres (832 miles) touch here almost daily, 
and in 1887 a railwaj’ was begun to Monte 
Caseros (235 miles). Pop. 18,000. 

Corricvl'ckill (Gael., ‘Brecan’s carrldron’), a 
whirlpool or dangerous pass<age scarcely a mile 
broad, oil’ the west coast of Argjdlshire, in the 
strait between Scarba .arrd Jura isles.' It is caused 
by the rireeting of tides (ninning 13 nriles an liour) 
from the north and west, in the narrow pa=sage 
into the Sound of Jura, round a pyramidcol rock, 
which rises with rapid slope froirr a depth of 100 
fathoms to within 15 feet of the surface. 

Corroborcc is the Australian name for a 
gather-iirg of aborigines, generally in large nrrni. 
bei's, at which dances and other exercises are gone 
throrrgh with much excitement. They usually take 
place on mooirlight nights, and rrraj' last the whole 
rright through. 

Corrosive Siililiinntc, the popular name of 
the highly poisonous bichloride of mercurj- (mercuric 
chloride). See Meecuey. 

Corrugated Dletnl. Iron and other metals 
in sheets and plates have communicated to them 
enormously increased rigidity and power to resist 
buckling and collapse by being corrugated. The 
process is merely an application to metallic sub- 
stances of the old contrivance of ‘goffering’ or 
‘ piping,’ by means of which frills are stifl’ened and 
kept in sh.ape. The metal to be cornigated is 
paused between pnim of rollers with ridged surfaces, 
the ridges of one fitting into the hollows of the other, 
•and the sheets or plates operated on are bent and 
compre.ssed into the w.avy outline of the_ rolls. 
AV.alls and roofs of light and temporary buildings 
are exten.sively made of corrugated galvanised 
iron — i.e. sheet-iron first corrug.ated and s;d)- 
sequently coated with zinc by dipping the_ sheets 
into a bath of the liquid metal. ' The most import- 
ant mechanical apphc.ation of corrug.ated metal h.as 
been for tlie flues of largo steam-boilers. About 
1878 a system of annular con-ugated iron flues was 
introduced, which increased the resistance of the 
flue to collapse, and saved fuel because of the 
gre.ater he.ating surface piesented by the corruga- 
tions. A spiral cornig.ated flue gives the greatest 
amount of strength. 

Oorriiption of Blood. See Attainder, 
Treason. 

Corrupt Practicas Act. See Brirery. 

Corry, a town of Erie county, Peimsylvanim 
situated at the junction of several railway.^, 3/ 
miles ,SE. of Erie. It has machine-shops, .‘-aw- 
mills, and oil-reliuerics. Fop. (1870) 0809; (ISSO) 
5277. 

Cor.sair, a jiirate or .sea-robljcr, and specially 
any of tho^e rovers who in former times cruiseil from 
the Barbary ports, as Algiem, Tunis, or Triooli,_and 
bec.ame the terror of merchantmen in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic Ocean, ravaging tliocn.asN 
and seizing ship])ing, as far north as Cornwall, 
B.altimore in Cork, and even Iceland. Thou'di 
pimey' on a small scale had long prevailed, the 
immediate cause of the sudden dcvelojiment of 
comnir state.s and fleets at the beginning of the 10th 
century was the persecution of the Moors in Spam : 
the exiles looked for vengeance, and their nccc-sitic3 
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compelled tliieving; ami when tliej' were joined by 
adventnrers from the Levant and not a few Christian 
renegades, who rvere attracted bj' the spoils of the 
Indies, then coming to Spain, tliey soon became 
. a formidable power, and founded citadels and states 
(see Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Sallee). Their 
greatest leaders were the brothere Urflj and Kheyr- 
ed-din Barbarossa, the first pashas of Algiers. 
Kheyr-ed-din rose from a mere captain of a galley 
to be high admiral of Sultan Suleyman (Soliman 
the Magnilicent), and defeated the combined 
imperial, papal, and Venetian fleets under Doria 
oil’ Prevesa in 1538. Other famous corsairs were 
Dragut (Torghnd), a Sardinian who died at the 
siege of Alalta; Ochiali (Ulflj ’Ali), ivho fourfit in 
the battle of Lepanto, 1571 ; Aidin Reis, or ‘Bnib- 
devil ; ’ Sinan of Smyrna ; Salih Reis ; Ramadan ; 
Ali Pichinin, &c. Many attempts were made to 
put down the coreairs, from Sir Robert Mansel’s 
e.\pedition in 1021 to Loivl E.-vinouth’s I’ictoiy in 
1816 ; but the jealousies of the European powere 
conspired to assure the pirates’ immunity, and the 
Deys of Algiere levied blackmail upon Christian 
governments who wished to protect their trade. 
Nothing less than the French conquest could have 
suppressed so long-seated a disorder, which bad 
infected the Mediterranean for more than three 
centuries. See Corsairs of the Mcditcrraneaii, by 
Stanley Lane Poole (1889). 

Corsets. See Stays. 

Corsica* the fourth largest island of the 
Mediterranean and a French department, tapere 
southwards, somewhat in the form of a leaf with 
part of, the stalk at the north end. _ It is 114 miles 
longby 52 miles broad, with 300 miles of coast-line. 
Area, 3378 sq. m. ; pop. (1872) 258,507 (1886) 
278,501. Corsica is separated from the twin island 
of Sardinia, double its size, to the south, by the 
Strait of Bonifacio. It is 54 miles SAY. of Leghorn 
and 98 S. from Genoa. Though now part of France, 
the island belongs geographically, historically, and 
linguistically to Italy. The east coast, ninning 
nearlj' straight north and south, is broken only 63 * 
the port of Bastia and Porto Vecchio. The west 
coast, of crescent form, is veiy nigged, deepty and 
manifold^ indented by bays and gulfs. _ The pro- 
montory into Avhich the north coast projects runs 
23 miles north be 3 'ond the general north coast-line, 
and is 6 to 9 miles broad. The interior is a labyrinth 
of mountains, in which, however, a principal chain 
traverses the whole island from north to south, 
dividing Corsica into two regions, an eastern and a 
western zone. These regions are eacli divided by 
transverse chains into parallel valle 3 -s deepl 3 - hol- 
lowed b.v watercourses plunging from the liigli sum- 
mits. The highest elevations are about the middle : 
Cinto (8878 feet); Rotondo (8607); Pagli-Orba 
(8283). On the west side the mountains reach to 
the coast, but on the east, between mountains and 
sea, there extend alluvial plains, edged seawards 
with lagoons and swamps, highl 3 ' fertile but mala- 
rious, so that in summer the occupants have to 
escape to the mountains. In the time of the 
Romans these plains were densel 3 ' peopled, and 
recentty eucal 3 ’ptus plantations are beginning to 
overcome the malaria. The west zone is occupied 
mostl 3 ' with primal^' strata, gi-anite, and schistose 
rock ; on the east side the mountains are cretaceous, 
with serpentine and porphyr 3 '. Corsica is watered 
b.v numerous streams, none navigable, with cascades 
glittering in all directions. On the east coast are 
the Tavignano, 47 miles long, from lake Nino ; and 
the Golo, 52 miles long. On the west the longest 
is the Taravo, 34 miles long. 

With the exception of the malarious coasts in 
the east the climate is highl.v salubrious. The soil 
is very fertile, and over 43 per cent, of the entire 
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area is returned 63 ’ oiiicial statistics as arable 
land ; 3 ‘et in 1887 over 35,000 tons of flour, 
and large quantities of wheat and ha 3 ’, were 
imported. Corsica presents a succession of climates 
and vegetation zones. On the lower slopes 
are olives, oranges, citrons, laurels and vines. 
Higher, up to 6250 feet, are magnificent chestnut- 
trees ; higker still rise virgin forests of oak, pine, 
larch, &'c. These again are overtopped 63 " pastures. 
The highest summits are snow-clad for half tlie 
year. About one-sixth of Corsica is estimated to 
be covered with forest, but this includes in man 3 ’ 
places onl}^ confused thickets (maccliic) of green 
oak, arbutus, myrtle, and broom, often serving as 
the hiding-place of bandits. Cainpo dell’ Oro 
around Ajaccio and the county' north of Bastia 
are among the most fertile di.stricts of the Mediter- 
ranean. The mufllon or wild sheep is found ; also 
wild boars, large foxes, and small deer, but no 
wolves or beare. The venomous ant, innafantaio, 
is peculiar to Corsica, where are also the Mahnig- 
nata spider and the tarantula. The minerals of 
Corsica are yet little worked. Copper and silver- 
lead mines near Calvi are now being worked bj' an 
English companjL Sulphide of antiinonj' is success- 
fnllj’ worked in Cape Corso. There are also iron 
and manganese ores. Among the valuable stones 
are red and blue granite, porphyry, jasper, alabaster, 
and mai'ble ; and the Orezza mineral waters have 
a high medicinal value. Agriculture is backward. 
In manj' parts tillage is canied on almost exclu- 
sivelj' bj' Italian labourers ( ‘ Lucchesi ’ ). The chief 
industries are fishing and rearing of cattle. Wines, 
timber, charcoal, olive-oil, and dried fruits are the 
chief exports. In 1862 Corsica exported only 4294 
gallons of wine, whereas in 1887 oyer 546,000 
gallons were sent to the French continent alone. 
In 1887 the total value of exports to countries other 
than France was £97,145, and of imports, £213,145. 
In 1888 a railway was opened from Bastia to Corte, 
which was being pushed on to Bocognano, 96 miles 
from Bastia ; anti two other lines, on tlie east and 
west coasts, were in construction. 

Corsica is divided into 5 aiTonclissements : 
Ajaccio, Bastia, Calvi, Corte, Sartfene. These are 
subdivided into 62 cantons, and these again into 
363 communes. The capital is Ajaccio, but the 
most important town is Bastia. The language is 
a coiTiipt Italian. Though not industrious, the 
Corsicans are patriotic and orave. 

In early times known as Cymos, Corsica in the 
8 th centuiy fell to the Saracens, who in the 11th 
centuiy yielded it to Pisa. Thence it passed to 
the Genoese. Genoese towere, that used to defend 
the baj's against Saracen incursions, still add a 
picturesque trait to the landscape. The Genoese, 
unable to subdue the Corsicans, who had risen under 
General Paoli, suneudered Coreica to the French, 
who conquered it in 1768, since which time it has 
willingh' united itself with France. Sec Boswell’s 
Account of Corsica (1768); Ortoli’s Contes j^mut. 
etc Pile de Corse (1885); Paul Borde’s En Corse 
( 1887); and for ‘the Coreican,’ Bonaparte, Napo- 
leon. For tlie blood-feiid of the Corsicans, see 
Vendetta, and Prosper Mcrimde's powerful picture 
of Corsican life, Colomba (1841). 

Corsitc. a varietj’ of Diorite (q.v.), composed of 
anorthite-felspar, hornblende, and a little quartz. 

Corslet, a kind of cuira«.s, fonnerly the usual 
bodv-covering of pikemen. It was made chieilj’ of 
leather, and was pistol-proof. 

Corsiictl. See Ordeal. 

Corso, an Italian word used to expres.s not 
onlj’ the racing of riderless horses, but also the 
slow driving in proce.ssion of handsome equipages 
through the principal streets of a town, such as 
almost always takes place in Italy on festivals. 
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This custom has given a name to many streets in 
almost all the larger towns of Italy. The hest 
known of these is the Corso in Home, which is the 
scene of the celehiated cliveisions of the Carnival. 

Corsscil, AVilhelm Paul, a great German 
philologist, was born at Bremen, January 20, 
1820. After studies in ])hilologj' at Berlin, especi- 
ally under Boeckh and Lachmann, and two yearc 
spent in teaching in a gymnasium at Stettin, he 
w.-is called in 18-tG to lecture at Schulpforta, and 
tliere he I’eraained till 18GG, when ill-health com- 
pelled him to retire to Berlin. There, however, 
he continued his arduous studies until he died, a 
martyr to learning, June 18, 1875. His e.arliest 
great work is his treatise, Ucbcr Aussprachc, 
Vokalismus, ‘ttnd Betonnnrf der Lateiiiischeii 
Sprachc (2 vols. 1858-59; 2d ed. 18G8-70). It 
was followed by Kritischc BcitritQc ziir Latcin- 
ischai Formmlehre (1863) and Kritisehe Nacli- 
tmgc zvr Lateinischcn Formenlchre (1866). His 
second masterpiece is Ucbcr die Spi-acJie dcr 
Etrusker (2 veils. 1874-75), in which he lahoui-s 
with great ingenuity and vast learning to prove 
against the world that the Etruscan language 
was cognate with that of the Eonians. H. Weber 
edited from his paper's Beitrugc zur itcdisclicn 
Sprachkiindc 1876). 

Corf, CoRNELlS, kno'wn in Italy a.s Coi-nelio 
Fiammingo, a famous Dutch engraver', was born 
at Hoorn in 1533 or 1536. He studied under 
Hieronytmts Cock, and his early plates bear 
that nr'aster’s name. In 1572 he went to Venice, 
attd was hospitably received there by Titian, sonte 
of whose finest works he engraved, as well as those 
of other Italian master's. Cort next settled at 
Rome, where he fourtded arr engr'aving school ; and 
from this school spratrg the most excellent Italian 
and Venetian engraver.^. He died at Route in 
1578. 

Cortes, the rtame given in Spaitr and Portugal 
to the_ assembly of representatives of the nation, 
the origin and history of which varied greatly in 
the different kingdoms out of which trrodern Spain 
is formed. See Aragon, Ca-stile, See . ; also 
Spain and Portugal. 

Cortc.s, Hernando, the conqueror of Jlcxico, 
wa.s horn at Aledcllin, in Estremadura, in 1485, of 
a noble but decayed family. The longing for ad- 
venture which early filled iris heart was not cui'cd 
by two years’ study at Salamanca. He sailed for 
San Domirrgo in 1504, and ere long acconrpanied 
Velazquez in his expedition to Cuba. After the 
island had been subdued he came into serious 
disfavour with the govei-nor, but wa.s reconciled, 
and became alcalde in the capital, Santiago. The 
discovery by De Cdrdov.a of Yucatan, and of New 
Spain (Mexico) by Grijalva, had already fired the 
arrdiitioirs mind of Velazquez, when 'Pedro do 
Alvarado, who had been despatched by Grijalva, 
arrived at Cuba; and Iris glowing accounts lillerl 
the goventor with a fresh thirst for gain ami glory. 
Ho hastened to fit out a new e.xpedition, the com- 
nrand of which he gave to Cortc®. Cortes sailed 
ISth Kovernber 1.518, and one of the most romantic 
chapters in the history of the world liegan. The 


two or three Intitdrcd Irrdiarrs, twelve or fifteen 
horses, with ten bruss guns and some falconet.«. 
Scarcely had he toirclrcd at Trinidad when orders 
from Velazquez to supersede him reached the 
I'-land. 'riic«o Cortes refused to obey, and thu.s 
cut htmself off from all hope save in 8Hceas.s. He 
lamleJ I'uht in Yucatan, and entered New Spain at 
t he. river of Grijalva. PiDceeding inland he rcacheil 
lab.t-sco, and here he fought his first buttle with the 


natives. His victory gave him his invaluable 
interpreter, the beautiful and faithful Donn.i 
Jlarin.a. At San Juan de Ulua massengers from 
Alontezuma, the king of Jlexico, reached liiiii, 
bringing rich present.s, but objecting to his ex- 
pressed desire tor <a visit to the king. Here when 
the faction of Velazquez within his little force 
began to express openly their hesitation about pro- 
ceeding f.artlier, Cortes adroitly got his men to 
entreat him to change the purpose of the expedi- 
tion into colonisation and conquest instead of mere 
trade, and w.-us thereupon formally .appointed c.ap- 
tain-general .and justicia-mayor. 

He now founded Vera Cruz, and sent messengei-s 
to Charles Y. He next united all opposing in- 
terests in that of the common safety by burning his 
ships behind him, and marched to Tlascala, whose 
warlike inhabitants, subdued after some Imiil 
fighting, became henceforwai'd his ever-f.aitliful 
allies. ' After some del.ay he st.artcd on his memor- 
able m.arch to ^Mexico, attended by some thou.sands 
of his Tlascalan .allies ; and at Cholula a tre.aclier- 
ous attempt, by order's of Jlontezuma, to entrap 
the Spaniards, was frustrated by his sleepless vigil- 
ance. On the 8th November J519 he reached the 
capital, xvhich Bernal Diaz says .appeared when 
they first saw- it like something in a dream, or like 
one of the enchanted castles in the book of Araadb. 
The city xvas situated in a great salt lake communi- 
cating with .a fresh-water lake, and was .approached 
by three causeways of solid masonry, one two 
leagues long, with wooden drawbridges at tlio 
ends. At the lowest estimate its inhabitant.'- 
exceeded 300,000. Cortes had not been a week in 
the city before he had determined to seize the 
august person of the king, and hold him as a host- 
age; his pretext being .a treacherous attack upon 
A'era Cniz. Montezuma xvas paralysed at the 
heroic audacity of his pi'opos.al, and xvas carried to 
the Sp.anish qu.arter-s, from whiclr he was never to 
return. Seventeen of the king’s ofliccrs brorrglrt 
from A^'era Cruz were burned • to death_ in_ his 
presence, .and Morrtezuma hirrrsolf put in irons 
the while. In gener'al, however, but little .apparent 
resti'aiirt was prrt uporr him, arrd ho was allowed to 
go to his temple accorirpanied by a gmard of one 
hurrdred and fifty Spairiards. At length he w.as con- 
Btr.airrcd to srrbrnit to a prrblic act of vassalage to 
Spain, and to give gold to the value of 100,000 ducat.s. 

But Cortes was f.ar rrrorc than an ordinary cov- 
quistador ; he inqrtired about the mines and the 
methods of cultiv.atiorr, arrd made wide explor',ations 
into the countrj’ ; while with char.acter'istic religion'. 
ze,al he destr'oyed the nrore Iiideous Mexican nlols, 
.arrd stertrly forbade hurri.an sacrifices. Mean- 
time, however-, the Mexican hatred for the con- 
quering invader's w.as begirrning to surnrorrirt tlierr 
fear, as they began gr-adrrally to discover that they 
were merely mortal nren .spite of the str'angc wonder 
of their horses and cartnon, and rnor-eover' were 
nriser-ably few irt nrrntber's. In the sixth rrrorrth of 
hi.s irrrprisonnrerrt Morrtezum.a askcol Cortes to de- 
part. The corrqueror craved del.ay, and Ic.anied a 
few d.ays .after tho reqrrcst that eighteen sliips had 
.an'ivcd in the bay of San Juan. T)ie.-o .'-hiirs had 
been d&spatchcd by A’clazqtrez rtirder P.arttphilo de 
Narvaez, wlto serrt a favourable nress.agc to Monte- 
zntttn. Cortes left Alv.arado in cornmnrrd, and 
hastened with but a handful of nren to nieet 
Narvaez, whose force irurrrbor ed 800 men ; and at 
Cholrrla, amid a blinding storm, sur prised him >n an 
unexpected night-attack in which but three rtf ht" 
own handlttl of heroe.s fell. The defcaterl trooir. 
gladly ertrbraced the carrsc of the contriieror. 

Eour-tcen days after the defcivt of Nnn'aez cante 
the news from Alvarado that the Siianiatds were 
besieged irr their quarters in Me.xico. Cnrto' at 
once collected all his inert, marched to his lieutenant s 
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relief, and reached the city, 24th June 1520. He 
found liiinself face to face with a whole nation in 
arms under Montezuma’s brother as popular leader. 
A general attack was soon made upon him, and 
not repulsed without a desperate struggle. On the 
third day the unhappj' iMontezuina appeared on a 
battlement wth the view of pacifying his people, 
but was wounded by a shower of .stones — an in- 
dignity which broke his heart. Cortes burned the 
two groat idols of the city, but this did not terrify 
the Me.xicans, and he now saw that he must leave 
the city. His dispositions were quickly made ; the 
start was made at midnight, 1st July 1520. The 
first bridge was crossed safely bj’ a pontoon which 
he had prepared for this purpose, but at once the 
lake was covered with a multitude of canoes, and 
so furious an attack made that it proved impossible 
to raise the x^ontoon to cros.s the second bridge. 
Soon the water was choked with a crowd of strug- 
gling horses and men, and the retreat became a 
confused and hopeless rout. The second and third 
bridgeways were both broken down, but it was at 
the third that the greatest loss oceuried. In the 
horrors of that awful night {la nochc iristc) were 
lost 450 Spaniai'ds, fortj'-six horses, his artillery, 
4000 Indian allies, and most of the Mexican 
prisoner's. At Otumba, whither the miserable hand- 
ful of survivor's had retreated, Cortes found himself 
encompassed with an innunterable host, and there 
was a desirerate battle, irr which evei'v' ittdividnal 
Spaniard performed prodigies of valour. The 
exhausted victoi-s were kindly received by their 
Tlascalan allies, and Cortes at once began prepara- 
tions to repair his disaster. 

On the 2Gth Decenrber 1520 Cortes reviewed his 
troops. He had still 550 foot-soldier.s. with forty 
hoi'semen, and ei^ht or rtine cannon. Taking with 
him 10,000 Tlaactuans he marched to Tezcuco, aitd 
contrived to form alliances with some of the sur- 
rounding Indian tribes. At length his brigantines, 
built at Tlascala, arrived, canied by a host of 
Tlascalans ; and, after a perilous e.xpedition round 
the lake, and many ineftectual attemi)ts to come to 
terms with the Mexicans, he began the formal siege 
of the city. He himself, with three hundred men, 
took command of the brigantines, as, in his own 
words, ‘ the key of the whole war w.a-s in the ships.’ 
After defeating the Mexicans on the lakes, and 
destroying innumerable canoes, he made a series of 
.simultaneous incursions along the causeways. The 
Mexicans fought with the fury of despair, .and the 
triumph of the Spaniards proceeded only at the cost 
of the gradual destruction of the buildings in the 
city. Meantime the Spaniards themselves suffered 
desperate hardships from the ambuscades of their 
sleeidess enemy, and becoming impatient, they de- 
m.anded <a general attack, in which they suftered a 
severe repulse. Although famine and pestilence 
fought for the Spani.ards-^as m.any as fifty thou- 
sand Mexicans dying of these during the siege — 
the citj' had to be destroyed before it could be 
taken. It fell at length, 13th August 1521, after a 
siege of seventy-live davs, hardly to be sui-p.asscd 
in the history ot the world for obstinacy, and valour. 
Scarce any booty was obtained, the mined house.s 
were filled with heaps of dead, and ahno.st the 
entire city had to be rebuilt. 

Cortes now showed his wi.sdom by .attempting 
to restore the native institutions. He rewarded 
his men with cncomicndas or goant.s of Indians 
for labour and assistance in colonisation. He was 
formally ajjpointed governor and c.aptain-general of 
New Spain in 1522. He next sent out Alvarado on 
an expedition which led ultimately to the conquest 
of Guatemala, Sandoval to the north, and Christov.-il 
de Olid to Honduras. The last, unfaithful to his 
trust, rebelled, and the indefatigable Cortes at once 
.set out on a perilous journey to subdue him ; but 


finding his rebellious lieutenant .assa.ssinated before 
his arrival, he returned to New Spain (1526) to find 
Ponce de Leon invested with the powem of govern- 
ment. In May' 1528 he arrived in Spain, w.as re- 
ceived with marked honour b\^ the king, and cre.ated 
Marquis del ^’'.alle de Guaxaca. He returned in 
July 1530 as captain-general, but to his disappoint- 
ment was not ajipointed also civil goveraor of New 
Si>ain. He was poor and broken in health, and 
henceforw.ard had the continual niortific<ation to see 
the government muddled by envious and incom- 
petent men. During ten years ho w.as constantly 
engaged in making new discoveries to the north of 
Mexico, but now, says Bernal Diaz, ‘ everything 
turned to thorns with him ; ’ and in 1540 he re- 
turned to Spain. He accompanied the emperor 
in his unhappy expedition to Algeria, and was 
I mortified by having his ofler to take Algiers, if 
given the command, slighted and despisecl. t^ol- 
taire’s story of his proud speech to the emperor as 
he stood on the steii of his c.an'iage : ‘ I .am a man 
who has given you more provinces than your 
ancestors have left yon cities,’ is true in spirit, 
if not in f.act. Cortes wished to return to Mexico, 
blit was not allowed till his impending suits were 
settled. His last years were darkened bj' neglect, 
deepened by the domestic vexation of his daughter 
Donna Maria’s repudiation by a great Spanish noble 
j to whom she had been betrothed, lie went to 
meet her at Seville, fell ill, and died in a small 
village near th.at city, 2d December 1547. His body 
was first buried at Seville, afterwards at Tezcuco, 
in the country of his conquest. 

The great conquest of Cortes r.anks as one of the 
most splendid achievements in the world’s histoi-j-, 
and indeed it is more like romantic fable than 
.sober fact. Its hero was no common adventurer or 
mere courageous soldier, but a captain of admirable 
sagacity and resource, a statesman of rare penetra- 
tion and foresight. To the reckle.ss audacity of a 
liuiiert he added the astuteness of a Hannibal — a 
combination that marks only the highest order of 
military genius. His whole character was con- 
structed on heroic lines, and is marked with a 
certain conspicuous grandeur throughout. He was 
jiassionate, yet patient ; fond of splendour, yet 
simple in diet ; cruel sometimes, yet sincerely 
religious ; silent .and reserved, yet capable of in- 
siiinng the most devoted as well as the tenderest 
personal afiection. In many things he resembles 
Cresar, and like him he possessed that rarest power 
of knowing, as De Solis says of him, ‘ how to be a 
superior without ceasing to be a comi-ade.’ Sec 
Prescott’s History, and the admirable Life by Sir 
Arthur Heljis (2 vols. 1871). 

Cortona (Lnt. Crotonn), a town of Central 
Italy, 69 miles SE. of Florence by rail. It stand.s 
2130 feet above sea-level, looking down on the 
'V'alle di Cliiana and the Trasimene Lake, and is 
one of the oldest cities in Europe, with mighty 
cycloiiean walls of Pel.asgio origin, Etriisc.an and 
Itonian remains, numerous handsome palazzi, a 
line catheilral, and half a dozen churches. These 
are rich in jiaintings by many old ni.astei's, includ- 
ing Luca Signorelli (q.v.) and Pietro Berrettini or 
da Cortona (1596-1669). The Accademia Etnisca 
(1726) has its seat here; its niii.seum cont.ains a 
multitude of Etruscan sarcoiihagi, vases, ikc. Poii. 
3605. 

Corniia, L.v (ordinarily in English, Corunna : 
among seamen. Groyne), a fortified seaport of 
Spain, and capital of a province of the same name, 
situated about midway between capes Ortegal 
and Finisten'C, on a peninsula in the Bay (nVt) of 
Coruna, 263 miles NW'. of Loon by rail. "1116 
town divides itself n.aturally into the tipper portion 
and the lower, called Pescadeiia, which, formerly 
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a haunt of lishernien, is now the centre of we.altli 
anti trade. The liarbour is commodious and jtro- 
tected by forts ; and in 188S a lon"-desired quaran- 
tine harbour was .completed. There aie large 
cavalry and infantiy banacks, and a_ handsome 
new college, preparatory for the univei-sity of 
Santiago ; but few of the other buildings arc strik- 
ing. To Englishmen the most interesting object 
is the tomb of Sir John iNIoore, in the centre of 
the gardens of San Carlos. One mile north- 
west of the town stands tlie famous Torre de 
Hercules, restored by Trajan, which serves as 
a lighthouse, and is nearly 100 feet high. Cornfia 
has still a considerable commerce, but its cattle 
trade, M'hich once employed a small fleet to cam’ 
oxen to Portsmouth and' Plymouth for the Britisli 
army and navy contracts, has fallen ofl'. The 
cliie'f imports are sugar from the colonies, and 
American raw petroleum, dried cod, hides fi’om 
Argentinia, chea]) German spirits, and English 
coal. The industries of the town include the manu- 
facture of cigara, gla«s-wares, and canned meats 
and fish, as well as cotton-spinning. Pop. (1885) 
34,202. Coruna dates its origin from the Phoeni- 
cians, from whom it was taken by the Romans in 
the 1st centuiy E.C. To Englishmen Conifia has 
rare historic interest. Here in 1386 John of Gaunt 
landed to claim the crown of Castile in right of his 
wife, daughter of Pedro the Cruel ; in 1554 Philip 
II. embarked here for England to marry Queen 
IMary ; and in 1588 the great Spanish Armada, 
which had been refitted at this port, set sail for 
the conque.st of England. Here also fell gloriously 
Sir John Moore (January 16, 1809), after having 
with but 14,000 travel-worn men defeated no le«s 
redoubtable an antagonist than Soult at the head 
of 20,000 Frenchmen, fre.sh and flushed with the 
expectation of victory. Few exploits in English 
history are iirouder than liis memorable retreat, 
closed by the brilliant victoiy that covered the 
embarkation of the British troops. 

Coriindnill, a mineral consisting essentially 
of mere alumina, yet of great siiecilic gi-avity — 
about four tinies that of water— and of remarkable 
hardness, being inferior in this respect only to the 
diamond. Mineralogists regar<l the Sapphire (q.v.) 
as a variety of corundum, and along with it the 
gems popularly known as Oiiental Kubv, Oriental 
Topaz, Oriental Emerald, and Oriental Amethyst ; 
hut the name corundum is moie usually limited 
to the coarser varieties. These, instead o’f exhibit- 
ing the brilliancy of gems, are in general of a dull 
and muddy aj)pcarance, and the cry.stals— which are 
usually six-sided prisms and six-sided pyramids — 
nre_ externally dull and rough. The colour is 
various, often green, blue, or red, inclining to 
gray. Corundum is found in many parts of the 
world, and has long been u-ed in India for i>olish- 
ing all gems except the diamond, which is too hard 
for it. Emery (ipv.), so well known as a iiolishing 
substance, is a variety of corundum. 

€orv<5c is the name usually given to the 
obligation on the inhabitants of 'districts to per- 
form gratuitous labour (.such as the maintenance 
of loads) for the .sovereign or feudal lord. The 
forced labour for the aristocracy was one of tlie 
grievances of the I'rench ])casantiy, which lc<l to 
the Revolution. See Fi:.\ycE. 

{Corlicifi Horn), a Benedictine abbey 
on the M c~er, near Hiixter, the olde.st and most 
famou-- in eail.v Saxony, founded in 822. It was 
a colon.v from the mona.sleiy of Corbie in Picardv, 
then p.art <)f the country of the M'est I'ranks. 'it 
reemved rich endowments ; was the centre of great 
agricultural improvement and pro-jierity during 
the earlier part of the middle ago.s ; and the seat 
of a school, founded by An~gar, the Apo-tle of 


the North, which flourished greatly in the 9tli 
and 10th centuries, and was next in reputation 
to Fulda. Its abbots were numbered amongst the 
spiritual princes of the German empire, in 1794 
it was made a bishojiric by Pius VI. Its territorv 
then extended to about 20 square miles, witli 
10,000 inhabitants. In 1803 it was annexed to 
Nassau, from which it was transfeiTed in 1807 to 
■\Vestphalia, and in 1815 to Prussia. The Gothic 
cliurcli has a magniticent interior, and contains a 
multitude of princel,v monuments. The library 
and archives ot the cloister, which contained iiio-'t 
valuable records of the early ages of German In';. 
toiy, were mostly destroyed — the Chronicon Corhe- 
jense, an alleged record of this abbey from its 
foundation to the end of the 12th centuiy (piih. 
1823), being a forgery ; but there are some 
genuine though meagre Annales Corhdcnscs (C4S 
to 1148) printed in the Momimcnta Genmuiiiv 
Historica. 

Corvette was a term applied to a flush-deck 
vessel, ship or barque riggecl, having only one tier 
of guns, either on the upper or main deck. The 
term Ls no longer used in the royal navy. This 
class of vessels are now called cruisei's. See N.wv. 

Corvhlie, a family of crow-like birds, in the 
old order of Passeres, among which they are the 
strongest. The family is widel.v distributed, and 
includes towards 200 species. Their family feat- 
ures may be best learned from those of the indi- 
vidual memhei's. See Chough, Crow, J.vckiiaw, 
Jay, MAorn:. 

Corvi'niis. Matthias, king of Hungary (145S- 
90). See Matthias. 

Corvo, the most northerly of the Azores (q.v.). 

Corivcil, a town of iMerionoth.shirc, North 
Wales, on the right bank of the Dec, at the 
foot of the Berw.vn Mountains, 12 miles NE. 
of Bala by rail, it is a great resort of anglcm, 
and boasts traditions of Owen Glendower. Pop. 
of parish, 2708. 

Coryatc, Thomas, was born at Odcomhe, 
Somei’setsliire, about 1577, entered Glouce.'ter 
Hall, Oxford, in 1596, but left like many better 
men without a degree, and after James I.’s acces- 
sion lived by his wits, or rather his Avit, about court. 
In 1608 he set out on a rambling journey on the 
Continent, passing through Paris, Lyons,_ Turin, 
Venice, Zurich, and Str<a,sburg, and returnin'; five 
months later Avith a record of 1975 miles, mostly on 
foot. His entertaining journal Avas at la.st imh- 
lished in 1611, Arith a huge collection of coinnicnd- 
atory A-erees, ns Coryut's Vruditics: lltthtiUj (jMcd 
up in Fire Moncths’ Tra rolls in Franco, <(•(•- 
year, after dedicating his travel-AVOrn .shoes in Ins 
natiA’e church, he started again on his trai’cls, 
visited Constantinople, Greece, Sniynga, 
niulria, and the Holy Land, and found his Avay by 
caravan to jMesojiotamia, thence through^ Per.sja 
and Afghanistan to Agra, Avhere he airived in 
October 1616. In the Decemher of the folloAVing 
A’ear he died at Surat. Lcttei's of his Averc printed 
in 1616 and in 1618. 

Corybaiifcs, the priests of Cybc-le (q-i’.) 
Phiygia. 

€orygauiu. a village in the prc.sidcnev of 
Bomh.ay, 16 miles S. of Poona, the scene of the 
la.st of the three battles AA'hich caused the .subjuga- 
tion of the PeisIiAva of the Mnhrattas. Captain 
Staunton, Avitli a iiatiA’o force of hut 300 hnn-e anil 
500 foot and 24 European artillerymen, fought AVitii 
.success the Avhole day long against 3000 infantiy 
and 20,000 caA’alry' (January 1, ISIS). 

Coryla'cca*. Sec Cupuliit-.U/i;. 

Cor'yml), a form of Inflorespeneo (q.'’.) "I'lri' 
may be regarded ns a raceme in which the main 
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axis has been more or less arrested in develoinnent, 
wliile the lower flower-stalks are lengthened so as 
to bring their flowers almost to the level of those of 
the upper. As familiar examples may be cited 
hawthom, candytuft, i.'cc. After flow.ering, the 
main axis, of a corymb often elongates into an 
ordinaiy raceme, as in many crucifers. 

CoryinbiTcrai. See Cojiposit/e. 

Coryjpbne'lI.S (Gr. homphc, ‘the head’), the 
leader of the choius in ancient Greece. The name 
is now used to signify those of tlie highest distinc- 
tion in any art or science. 'The French coryphee 
is generally used of the principal danscusc in the 
ballet. 

CoryplieilC (Coryphama), a genus of bony 
fishes, remarkable for the brilliancj' of their colours. 
They are nearly allied -to mackerels, belonging to 
the same family, Scorabridre. For some not very 
evident reason they are often popularly called 
‘ dolphins.’ The body is somewhat elongated, and 
is laterall 5 ' compressed ; the scales are very small ; 
the head of the adults beam a shai'p crest. The 
colours of silver, blue, and 5 'ellow have great 
beauty and metallic brillifincj’, whether the fish be 
darting with e.xtreme rapidity in the sunlit water, 
or lie dying on the shore. Apart from their 
marvellous beauty, the cdiyphenes are well known 
for their habit of pui-suing shoals of flj-ing-fish. 
Sailors often catch them with a glittering bit of 
metal for bait. They are frequently seen in the 
Mediterranean (four species), and also in the 
Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans. The most 
familiar species is Coryjdicvna hippurvs. 

Coryza. See Catarrh. 

Cos (often called by the Italian name of SUtnIco), 
an island of the Archipelago belonging to Turkey, 
off the coast of Asia Alinor. It is 23 miles long 
and 5 broad, with a population of 20,000, mostly 
Greeks. Cos consists mostlj' of fertile and well- 
tilled plains, partially of hilly cnuntiy ; and exports 
lemons, grain, wine, cotton, and silk to an annual 
amount of about £30,000. Many ancient Greek 
remains are scattered over the island. The chief 
town, Cos or Co, is situated on the north-east coast. 
In early times Cos was famous for its wine, its 
amphoife, and its fine ‘ Coan gannents.’ It was the 
birthplace of Ptolemy Philadelphus, of the painter 
Apelles, and the physician Hippocrates. 

Coscinoinaiicy, an ancient mode of divination 
by means of .a sieve (Gr. hoskinon) and a pair of 
shoal's. It appeal's to have been chiefly employed 
for the discovery of thieves. The sieve was sup- 
ported or suspended by means of' the sheai-s, 
in some way not easily understood ; a certain 
mystical form of words was then used, and the 
names of the suspected pereons being mentioned in 
succession, at the name of the thief the sieve moved 
or turned round. 

Co.senza, a town of Italy, capital of the pro- 
vince of tlie same name, formerly called Cidahria 
Citcriorc. It is situated 12 miles E. of the Jlediter- 
ranean, and 2G2 SE. of Maples by rail, in a iiioun- 
tain-closed valley at the confluence of the Crati and 
tlie Busento, and snivel's in summer from malaria. 
It is the seat of an archbishop, and has a cathedral, 
a line court-house, "and trade in oil, wine, silk, 
Iiemp, manna, giain, and earthenware. Pop. (1881 ) 
1(1, 6SG. The ancient Consentia, a city of the 
Bi'iittii, was captured by the Carthaginian general, 
Himilco, and was forced to surrender (204 B.C.) to 
the Romans, who afterwards colonised it. Alaric 
(q.v.) died here 410 A.D. 

Cosliery. or Coshering, in Ireland, Avas the 
ancient feudal right of a chief to quarter hiiiiself 
and his retainers on his tcuantr}- at Ids own discre- 
tion. 


Cosill, John, a famous bishop of Durham, was 
bom in 1594 at Norwich. Educated there and at 
Caius College, Cambridge, he became fellow of his 
college and secretary,' to Bishop Overall of Lich- 
field, next in succession chaplain to Bisliop Neill of 
Durham, prebendai-y of Durham, rector of Elwick, 
archdeacon of the East Riding, rector of Brance- 
peth, master of Peterhouse, Cambridge (IG34), 
and dean of Peterborough (1G40). An inti- 
mate friend of Laud, he had already come into 
collision with the Puritans about his ritualistic 
reforms, and been denounced by Smart, a brotlier 
prebendary of Durham, as ‘ our young Apollo, 'who 
repaireth the Quire, and sets it out gayly with 
strange Babylonish ornaments. ’ In later invectives 
his antagonist did not spare his pluralism and even 
his fondness for tobacco. Pi-juine denounced also 
his chapel services at Peterhouse. Cosin was soon 
deprived of his benefices by the House of Commons, 
Avliereupon he retired to Paris, and foi- nineteen yearn 
of exile kept up there a Church of England service. 
At the Restoration he recovered his preferments, 
and in December IGGO ivas consecrated Bishop of 
Durham, and soon by his splendid energj’, enthu- 
siasm, munificence, and administrative ability, 
made his a model diocese. His pereonal dignity 
and commanding presence were perfectly in keep- 
ing with his conception of the part of one who Avas 
not only a bishop, but a prince-bishoji. During his 
firat seven yearn he spent no less than £34,500 upon 
his tAvo castles, his cathedral, the librai-j' at Dur- 
ham, and deeds of general benevolence. Imperious 
in temper, he sternly repressed Puritan and Roman 
Catholic recusancy alike ; for, howei'er devoted to 
ancient ritual and order, he hated Popei'j', and 
never ceased to regret the perversion of his own 
‘ lost son ’ Avho had ‘ foreaken Ids mother, the Church 
of England.’ He diflered too from the rest of his 
partj' in his Puritan-like support of the strict observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. During his last years Cosin 
eai-ned gi'eat unpopularity by his opposition to the 
desire of the people of the Palatinate to be repre- 
sented in parliament. He died in London, 16th 
Januai'j' 1672. All Cosin’s Avritings are inconsider- 
able, save his Collection of Private Devotions (1627), 
which was denounced by'Pi-A'nne in hisH)'/q^5’»ri;ci/ 
and Censure of Mr Coven’s Cozening Devotions. A 
lasting service to the church Avas his contribution, 
inA-aluable from his profound liturgical learning, to 
the final revision (16G1) of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Bishop Cosin’s Avorks were collected in 5 
vols. in the ‘ Librai'j' of Anglo-Catholic Theologv ’ 
(1843-55). His Correspondence Avas edited for the 
Surtees Society by Canon Omsby (2 a-oIs. lSGS-70). 

Co-sine, Co-tangent, Ac. See Trigono- 

SIETKY. 

Cosina.S, surnamed Tndicopleustcs, a merchant 
of Alexandria, avIio lived in the middle of the Gth 
centun", and after having traA'elled much, returned 
to Egyjit, Avhere in mon.T.«tic retirement he Avrote 
in Greek a Avork of gi'eater intere.st than value, in 
12 vols., on Christian Topograidiy, extending to 
countries as far as India. The Avork is included 
by ilontfaucon in the Colleetio Nova Patriim Gnv- 
cornm, a'oI. ii. (Paris, 170G). 

Cosnias and Damian. Saints, Arabian 
brothers, Avho practised as ])hA'sicians at -Egaia 
in Cilicia in the 3nl centui-j' A.n., and avIio AA'ere 
cast into the sea ns Christians, but, according to 
the legend, rescued by an angel. Thereafter, burn- 
ing and stoning liaA'ing proi-ed ineffectual, they 
Avere beheaded in 303. 'Pheir relics Avere translated 
f»T>m Bremen to Munich in 1G49, and their names 
commemorated in the Canon of the !Mass. 

Co.silictics (Gr. hosincii, ‘I adorn’) are chemi- 
cal preparations employed for iinproA-ing the 
appearance of the skin and hair. Several of the 
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cosmetics in nse are comiiaratively harmless, such 
as perfumed starcli and clifilk (see Kouge); ■whilst 
othois, such najicar? white (the suhnitvate of his- 
muth, see Bismuth), are more or less poisonous, 
and dangerous to use. At all times, tlie employ- 
ment of cosmetics is to he di-scom-aged, as the 
minute particles tend to fill up and clog the pore.s 
of the skin, and prevent the free passage of gases 
and vapours, ivhich is so e.ssential to tlie presei-va- 
tion of any animal organ in a thorough state of 
health. 

Cosmic Dust. SeeDu.sT. 

Cosmo de’ Medici. See Medici. 

Cosmog'oiiy, a theory of the origin of the 
universe (Gr. kos/nos) and its inhabitants, such as 
is found in the mytliologies of all peoples e.vcept 
those in the veiy lowest stages of culture. Tliere 
is tlie utmost variety in the explanations given, the 
only idea that is at all widely spread bein" that in 
the beginning all things were held in solution l>y 
water. Other prevailing conceptions are those of 
the Phoenician and Egyptian generative world-egg ; 
of the Hindu tortoise which supports elephants, 
themselves the actual hearers of the world ; of the 
Polynesian air-god, Tangaloa, hovering over the 
waters. A very elaborate yosiiiogony is given in 
tlie Pehlevi Bundihesh, ascribing creation to the 
free-Avill of a pemonal deitj’, as distinct from jminor- 
dial matter, and this more elevated conception the 
religion of Zoroaster shares with the Jewish alone. 

In the Sanchonidthov we have presented in a 
Greek version a fi-agment of an interesting Plucni- 
cian cosmogony, which explains the origin of 
organic matter as due to a series of .spontaneous 
emanations. But the most interesting cosmogonies 
we possess arc the ancient Babylonian, of wliich 
one fonn is preserved in the Greek of Berosus, 
■while another was deciphered by George Smith 
from the cuneiform inscriptions." These pre.sent 
startling identities with the creation story in the 
iimt chapter of Genesis. 

Modern cosmogonists anange themselves mainly 
according to their attitude to Theism ( q.v.). Theists 
c.xplain the world of matter and order as having 
come into existence at the omnific fiat. Pantheism 
(q.v.), again, holds the universe to be the very 
liodyand being of Deity, and as such to have 
been from all eternity. iMost men of science, in 
modem times, stopping short of an actual co.s- 
niogqny or genesis of the world, have juLshed their 
inquiries into the order of development of its pre.s- 
ent state. Some assume the necessary existence 
of matter; with the.'-e there is no proper beginning 
of things, bnt an eternal round, under fixed laws 
of gro-n-th and decay. 

In cosmogonicar. speculations, heat, air, atoms 
svith rotatory motions, numbei-s — have all in turn 
been recognised as the fountain and causes of 
things. Of hypotheses as to the formation of our 
own rotating globe, of our sy.stem, and of all 
similar .systems in space, the most notable is that 
of L.aplace, founded on observation of the mutual 
relations of the planets, their common direction in 
rotation and revolution, their general conformity 
to one plane, Src., taken in connection with such 
facts as the rings of Satuni and the fundamental 
unity of the arteroids, I,aplaee liad in some 
mc-isiu-o been anticipated by Kant. Thus aro~e 
the ^cbnitir Thcort/ (q.v.), the evidence hir which 
was carefully marshalled by Sir AVilliam llcrschel ; 
and which is still reganlod by some physicists as 
indicated by the general temloncies of I'lio laws of 
Faye has given his thcon- of the origin 
of the earth from meteorites, .and discussed other 
f'''"''*b'onic theories in Sin- rOrir/iiH- du Monde 
( iSSO). hollowing up this view of a formation of 
tlie i>!.anetnry globc' by natural causes, there have 


been speculations as to the commencement and 
progress of organic life unon them, and com- 
munication of it from one planet to anotlier (.as liv 
Sir 'William Thomson ; and see Professor Tyndall^ 
presidential address to the British Association in 
1874). Darwin’s work has completely altered the 
face of biological research and theory (see Evon;- 
TIOX,- Dakwixissi, and Spexcer). ‘ For the cos- 
mogonies of the various nations, philosophies, .-uid 
religions, see M.yTEP.iAEiSM, Tiieogoxy, Hegel, 
Adam, Ceeatiox ; as also the articles on tlic 
Scandinavian Mythology, on the Greek Kcliglon, 
on Spontaneous Generation, and on various aspects 
of Indian speculation. 

Cosmological Argiiiucnt. See God. 

Cosmos. See CosMOGOXv. 


Cosiio, a town, with iron manufactures, in the 
French department of Kibvre, and on tlie right 
bank of the Loire, 12'2 miles SSE. of Paris by rail. 
Pop. G684. 

CoSQllill. Esijiaxuel, an eminent French folk- 
lorist, was born at Viti'j'-le-Francois in hlnrnc, 
where his father was a notarv, as well as main fo’ 
nearly tiventy yearn, 25tb June 1841. He niw' 
his studies at the college of his native town, tap' ’ 
at the close of his course the diploma of licGir, m® 
in law, and here he has lived ever since. H,<i 
contributed many articles on religious mieh 
to tlie Conservative and Catholic jounial, wM' 
font (since November 1887 incorporated . the uiili- 
Monitem- Univcrscl), .as well as numerous 
more general questions to other neiysij 
mag.azines, and has translated La vraic (/ary (145S- 
InJaUihiliti dcs Pcyics '( 1873), and Lei 
Vatican (1877), two works by iSIgr. FossTres (q.v.). 
.secretary of the ■\’'atic.an Council. _ North 

important work was a series of article Lp ’ t|,(, 

to 1881 in the pages of Bomania, avl'/j„ijg, n 15. 
aia-ested the .attention of scientific folk| .mnlors. 


Pop. 


their 


avlicre. _ Tliese were collected into t'k^ygi-^ 
issued in 1886 ns Contes pojndaires j 
perhaps the niost re.ally import.ant ( odcomhe, 
inaue to storiologv since the classical/: r"i,.n.ar,ef«r 
J. F. Catnpbell ( 1860-C2)anfl Von 
stories M'cre taken from a limited 5*e;f yV 
for the most part poorer in detai]^™®;', ® 

versions, fouiul elsewhere, but tl^fj"^ 
scientific accuracy a v,alu.^_ 

■ ' ■ live 

on 

ports in his .admirable introduction .aim in liis no 
le.‘-.s luminous than learned notes, is a dcvelopnient 
of that put forth by Benfey in the famous introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Panchatantra (1S.VJ), 
th.at not only the bases of these stories bnt Ihcir 
combinations have been c.anicd from India within 
the historic.al jieriod. JI. Cosqnin’s position lin-s 
been vigorously assailed by Mr Lang and others, 
but has been as vigorously defended by himself. 
See Folklore. 


uiihaiiiiilv to hut few collections c' fu 

j1,l. ILl,e .hulent . Tl„ ' Si, ; 

transmission of .such stones that A. „J. r . -' 


<’o.SSJU*lvS (Buss. Kastik), a race whose origin 
is hardly less disputed than that of their nanie. 
The hatter has been variously derived from words 
nie.aning, in radic.ally distinct langiingc.s, * an aniicd 
man, a s.abre, a rover, a gnat, a promontory, a coat, 
a cassock, and a district in Ciro.assia.’ The Cos- 
sacks are by some held to be Tart.ars, by more b' lie 
of iic.arly i>ure Bii.ssian stock ; but the most ])rohablc 
view is that they arc a ]ienple of very uiixcsl ongm. 
Slavonic settlei-s seem to have iiiingled with lart.ar 
and Circassian tribes in the regions to the south ol 
Poland and Muscovy, in tlie Ukraine and on the 
lower Don, and to h.avc given to the new race, 
fii-st he.ard of ns Cossacks in the lOtli ccnlniy, -a 
predoniiiiaiitly Bussian character. On the con- 
quest of Bed'Bussia by Poland, numerous Ku—iaii 
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refugees fled to tlie Cossack countiy ; and more 
on the Tartar conquest of Bluscovy. . Tlie numbers 
of the Cossacks were also recruited from time to. 
time by adventurere or fugitives from Poland, 
Hungary, Wallacliia, .and elsewhere ; hut in phys- 
ique, as in language and religion, the Cossacks 
have alw.ays been mainly Russi.an. They distin- 
guished themselves in war against Turks and 
Tartars, and were known, as a poweitirl military 
confederacy in the 15th century. The kings 
of Poland and the czar-s of Muscovy employed 
tliem largely to defend their frontier's, especially 
ag.ainst nomadic neighbour's ; but the connection 
between the Cossacks and their lords paramount 
was always very elastic, and was frequently^ repu- 
diated to suit the convenience of either partja 
The Cossacks are still the mrtposts of Eussi.an 
authority in Siberia, Central Asia, and the 
Caucasus. Living near', or, as ‘ free Cossacks ’ 
amongst, hostile peoples, they developed their 
peculiar military organisation — either fortrting a 
cordon of military settlements .along the confines 
lof occupied territory', or isolated canrps in the 
co.-rrrad country bey'ond. Agricrrltrrre they es- 
beauved ; self-reliance and readiness at all times 
dart/lefence or assault were their chief character'- 
or 111 j though such of them as inhabited the b.anks 
rrrarvcr Don and Dnieper, and their islands, bec.anre 
for thitill are skilful boatmen and fishers. Their 
Sailors C constitrrtion was completely democratic ; 
metal fors were eleetir’e for one year only, and 
Mediterrar sack might be chosen to any' post, in- 
Atlantic, 1 e srtpr'eme one of Attarrran or Hetman, 
familiar spiisatron they have in great rrteasrrre re- 
Coryza >1011 the office of Hetman was abolished 
Cos (oftfcP®*'®*' except as a title Itere- 

an island ol' imperial farrrily;. There have been 
off thp pnns. branches of the Cossacks — the Lrttle 
and 5 br'Xi, Ukraine, and the Don Cossacks. To 
Greeks Zaporogian Cossacks, those 

tillpd n’lni'na ‘■r the Porooi 01' Falls of the Dnieper'. 
Ipnrnns rtrain again are descended the Tsclrer-no- 
arnormt of ^wse of the Kirban Valley and 

vpiiipino pi-p c^m the Don Cossacks spring those of 
town rnfovf of Astrakhan, of the TerSc Valley, 
ireai'lv times “f the Ur.al, .and of Siberia. They 
Lpiioim, and ii® ''•‘rlo'^kle contingent of light 
birthplace of Pto'}"®®!™ are very patient 

Apelfes, and the p^’ and cold. The Don Cos- 

* r 0 a province with an area of 61,SS6 

LOSCllloinaHopulation of over 1,450,000 inhab- 
‘''-5hi 20,000 are Kalmucks. Though 
the Cossacks have general^' been represented in 
the west of Europe as little better than fierce 
savages, they' have left a very' favourable im- 
pression on tliose wlio'have dwelt amongst them. 
Jonas Hanway' found tiiem in 1743 ‘ .a civilised, and 
rery gallant as well as sober people ; ’ and many 
more recent travellers agiee in asserting that in 
intelligence, cleanliness, refinement, and enterjirisc 
tliey are greatly the superioi-s of the average Kus- 
sians. See Springer, D/'c Kosaken (Vienna, 1877); 
"Wallace Mackenzie’s Pussia (1877); and Erckert, 
Bcr Urspi'tiiip (kr Kosdl'cn (Berlin, 1882). 

Cossilllliazar {Kasimbtizur) is a decayed | 
city', wliich at the end of the 17tli century was ' 
the chief English agency in Bengal. It stood on 
the Bhagil',atiii nc.ar Murshidabad (q.v.); but its 
site is now a swamp. 

Cossiis. See Goat Moth. 

Costa, Isaac Da. See Da Costa. ' ^ 

Costa, SiK JiilcilAEL, a popular musical con- 
ductor and composer, w.as tiorn at Naples, 4tb 
Ecbruary 1810. As ho early showed .a decided 
talent for music, he w.as sent to the Eoy.al 
Academy in his n.ative city for education, where 
ho greatly distinguished himself and jirodnced 


various compositions (1825-29). He settled in 
England, and in 1831 his h.allet of Kenihoorth was 
produced •\r'ith success. He was conductor at the 
King’s Theatre (1832), at Covent G.arden (1846), to 
tlie Philhanuoiiic Concerts (1846), and to the 
Sacred Hamonic Society (1848). His great work, 
the oratorio Eli, produced at tlie Birmingham 
Festival of 1855 (where he conducted till 1879), 
raised him to eminence as a composer. Nmtmau, 
which was less successful, was firet sung in Bir- 
mingham in 1864. From 1857 till 1877 he con- 
ducted at the Handel Festival, and in 1871 he 
became director of Her Majesty’s Oj)er.a. He wa.s 
knighted by the Queen in 1869. Costa w.as the 
author of several ballets, .and of some opei-as, 
including Match Aclhcl (1838) and Don Carlos 
(1844). As a composer he holds a respectable 
place in the second rank, but it is as a conductor 
that be ■\vill be longest remembered, Meyerbeer, in 
1862, st'y'ling him ‘ the greatest chef d’orchestre in 
the -world.’ He died 29tli April 1884. 

Costft Rica, the most southerly' of the five 
republics of Central America. It is divided into 
six provinces, and occupies the entire breadth 
from sea to sea between Nicaragua on tlie one 
side and Colombia on the other, with an area of 
21,495 miles, or about two-thirds that of Ireland. 
The population, which is mostly concentrated 
in a central plate.an of about 3500 sq. m., was 
in 1885 officially estimated at 213,785, including 
some 10,000 uncivilised Indians ; but in 1886, 
again, an official estimate gave only 196,270. 
The whites .are mostly of pure Spanisli descent. 
Except on the coast, the counti-y' is generally 
mountainous, with many' volcanoes, all under 
11,500 feet; on the Atlantic slope dense forests 
prevail, but w’ide sav.annalis aj e more frequent on 
the Pacific side. The clLm.ate is mild and temper- 
ate in proportion to the elevation, and tlie sou of 
the valleys and uplands is vei-y fertile. Prior to 
the discoVei-y' of gold in 1823, Costa Pica ivas .a 
land of poverty, owing its title of ‘The Rich Coast’ 
solely to the anticijiations of its first Spanish 
settleis ; since then, foreign capital has opened up 
much of the counti-y', and brought its products 
within reach of a m.arket. Altliough rich in gold, 
silver, copper, and other metals, its chief industiy 
is .agriculture ; hut the population is vei-y' scanty', 
and only' a twentieth part of the land is under culti- 
vation. Besides v.aluable timber and dye-woods, it 
yields tobacco, sugar, bananas, cacao, caoutcliouc, 
s.ai-saparilla, and vanilla, wliicli, with hides, tortoise- 
sliell, and mother-of-pe.arl, are largely exported. 
But the staple of tr.ade is coffee, to which is princi- 
pally' duo the rcvi\-ing prosiierity' of ‘tlie Coffee 
Republic.’ Of tlie total of £577,000 exports in 1885, 
coliee represents over £435,000. The imports, cliielly 
manufactured goods from Great Britain, and wheat 
and other products from the United St.ates, amounted 
in the same year to £640,000. The chief ports are 
Punta Arenas and Limon (q.v.); the other places 
of .any' note are S.an Josd, the capit.al, and the cities 
of Cai'tago, Al.ajuela, and Herema (9000). 

Discovered by' Colnmhus in 1493, and prohahly 
first settled on his fourth voyage, in 1502, Costa 
Ric.a has made much the same history as its iicigh- 
boure : pronniiciaiiiicnios have been frequent ; its 
present constitution (1872) is tlie ninth since tlie 
declaration of independence in 1821 ; and for the 
ten ye.ars iireceding 1883 that constitution was 
practically suspended. The government is now, 
however, accounted the best and most liberal in 
Central America. The president is chosen every 
four years, and the mcmbeis of congre-ss arc elected 
for the same term. There is a small standing army 
of 500 men belonging to the militia, which emhr.'ices 
all males between tlie ages of eighteen and tliirty, 
while tliose from thirty to fifty-five form the 
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reserve ; and while the Roman Catholic is tlie state 
church, religious liberty is guaranteed. In 1886 
the revenue was £437,776, mainly derived from 
the government monopoly of spirits and tobacco, 
and the expenditure £540,565. The foreign debt 
was converted into a new obligation of £2,000,000 
at 5 per cent, from January 1888, the interest being 
paid out of customs’ revenue. In 1888 there were 
110 miles of railway open, and 48 in constniction, 
and 390 miles of telegiv-iph. 

See Peralta, Costa Mica, its Climate, &c. (bond. 1873); 
Costa Rica, Nicamyaa, y Panamd, eii el Siylo XVI. 
(Madrid and Paris, 1883) ; and Costa Mica y Colombia 
(Madrid, 1S8G); also-Calvo, Mcpftblica dc Costa Mica 
(San Jose, 1887). 

Costello, Louisa Stuart, a voluminous Eng- 
lish authoress, was bom in 1799. In Paris, and 
afterwards in London, sbe painted miniatures, and 
enjoyed the patronage or the Burdett family. 
From 1852 she received a civil list pension of 
£75 until her deatli, which took place at Boulogne, 
24th April 1870. Her first production, at least of 
any note, was Specimens of the Early Poetry of 
France (1835), but it was her blight descriptions of 
travel in Auvergne, Beam and the Pyrenees, 
North lYales, Venice, and the Tyrol, that made her 
really popular. Her semi-historical novels on 
Catharine de’ Medici, Mary of Burgundy, and 
Anne of Brittany were read in their day. 

Coster, tire usual name of Lauren’s Jakszoon, 
according to the Dutch the inventor of printing, who 
was born at Haarlem about the year 1370. He is 
supposed to have made his great invention between 
the yeai-s 1420 and 1426, to have been sacristan 
(Roster) at Haarlem, and to have died of the 
plague about 1440. No cpiestion has caused more 
discussion than that between Coster and Guten- 
berg ; an account of this coiitroveray is given under 
Printing. It is unpatriotic not to argue for the 
irative hero, whose relics are exhibited and to 
whom monuments hai'c been raised. Yet the most 
thoroughgoing assault on the claltrrs of Co.ster and 
of Haarlem, as being founded on local legends, was 
made in 1S70 bv a Diitclrnrarr, Dr A. van der Linde. 
See, however, llessels, Haarlem, the Birthidace of 
Printing (1888). 

Costivcncss. Sec Constipation. 

Costiuavy (i.e. costas cn- aromatic plant of the 
Virgin Mary), or Ale-CO.ST (Bylsamila vulgaris), 
is a herbaceous perennial composite of southern 
Erirotre. It was irrtroduced from Italy iir 1508, and 
is crrltivatcd in gardens (as in Britain, and in the 
Urrited States) for the fragrance of the leaves. 
Tiro leaves were forirrerly put into ale and negus, and 
are still occasionally usetf by the French itr salads. 

Cost.8, the technical narrre in English law for 
the expenses ittcurred in legal procoedittgs. (In 
Scotlarrd they are called Expenses, q.v.). Costs are 
cither (1) between solicitor and client — i.e. the 
charges which a solicitor is entitled to recover from 
the person crnployirrg him as remuneration for pro- 
fcwional services; or (2) between party and pai-ty 
—i.e. those which arc alloweil to the party .succeert- 
ing irr atr acliotr agairrst his adver-sary. A.s a general 
nile, co.sts follow the event, aird the costs of the 
Mrcccssfrrl party are paid by the loser ; but the rule 
IS srrbjeet to important excc])tioirs. ( 1 ) A jrartv 
suing or defending in formd pauperis does not pay 
costs, though he is eirtitled to receive thenr if 
sirccessful. (2) In actions in which the plaintiff 
recovers damages under JOs., he is, in certain cn.scs, 
not entitled to costs, unless the in eliding jtulgc 
certtlrcs that he ought to have them ; and in all 
oflicr cas(^, lie „(,f entitled to them, if the pic- 
Biding judge certifies that he ought not to have 
llicrn. (3) A plaintiff who might have br-ouglit Iris 
action in the county court is not entitled to costs 


if he sues in the higher courts, and recovers not 
more than £10 in certain actions, or £20 in others, 
unless the judge who tries the case certifies tliat it 
was proper the action should have been brought in 
the higher court. (4) A party who is succeasM in 
tire main, and therefore entitled to the ‘general 
costs,’ mav be unsuccessful upon some minor point, 
and therefore bound to paj' the costs which belong 
properly to it. (5) A party who has tendered the 
amount recovered, and who pays the sura into 
court, and jrleads the tender, is not bound to pay 
costs. (6) The payment of money into court in the 
coni-se of an action relieves the party paying from 
costs of subsequent proceedings, if no greater 
amount be ultimately’ recovered. 

In suits by’ and against the crown, the same rules 
concerning costs apply’ as in the case of private 
suits. In administrative proceedings, such as 
actions for the execution of trusts, or proceedings 
to ascertain the construction of a will, executors, 
tnistees and othei’s, who have properly or neces- 
sarily’ taken part in the pi’oceeding.s, are allowed 
their costs out of the fund or estate iirvolvcd. 
AVhen any step in an action is put off at the requc'it 
of one of the parties, that party is u-sually required 
to pay’ to the other the costs of the particular step. 
These are called ‘costs of the day.’ By the Judi- 
cature Act, 1875, it was enacted that the costs of 
all pioceedings in the High Court shall be in tiro 
discretion of tire court ; and that where any action 
is tried by a jury the costs shall follow the event 
unless for cause shown the judge shall otherwise 
order. 

Costs are taxed (i.e. the items allowed or dis- 
allowed) by the officer of the court appointed for 
the purpose under the narrre of the taxing-master; 
and any party’ may have, if he choose, his own 
attonrey'’s or. solicitor’s bill taxed by the sanro 
officer. 

In crinrinal cases, the prosecutor’s costs nray be 
allowed by tire judge, ancf in that case arp paid out 
of the county’ rates, the county’ being reimbursed 
by' the Treasury ; and on acquittal of a person in- 
dicted who has not been committed or held to batl, 
the court may’ order tire prosecutor to pay costs to 
the accused if it think tire prosecution unreason- 
able. 

The English doctrine of allowing costs to the 
successful (rarty generally’ prevails in the United 
States. The right to costs, and the rate of costs, is 
dependent upon statutes which must be strictly con- 
strued. The Federal Courts allow costs according 
to the rates allowed by state law, unless contrary 
to some act of congress, in which case the latter 
will prevail ns against the state law. By act of 
congre.BS in 1853 a Fee Bill was established regu- 
lating the costs in the Federal Courts. _ This act, 
by implication, denies costs to the losing party, 
which in some cases are allowed by the state laws. 
The rule of one state as to costs cannot be ajiphed 
to ca-ses involving contracts of that state litigated 
irr another forum. If the cause is removed from 
the state to the Federal Courts, the jiarties me 
eirtitled to costs according to the state law prior to 
removal, and after removal under the act of con- 
grc.ss. 

Costume. Sec ANTiiRoroEOGY ( Vol. 1. p. 312), 
FAsmo.N. 

CosfllS. or CoSTU.s ARAI)ICU.S, an aromulic 
much e.steemed by the ancients is the dried root of 
Aplotaris auricu'lata, a composite plant, and is not 
derived from the plant Costas Arubicus, as was at 
one time supposed. It is a native of the moist open 
slopes surrounding the valley of Cashmere. lb® 
roots are there bunied as inccn»e. They have a 
strong aromatic pungent odour, and are employrd 
in protecting bales of shawls from inotbs. It is al-o 
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used in India as a hair-wash, as a stimulant in 
cholera, and as a stimulating ointment. 

Cosway, Bichaed, K.A., miniature-painter, 
was horn in 1740, son of the master of Tiverton 
■school in Devonshire. He early displaj'ed a taste 
for painting, and studied in London under Hudson, 
in Shipley’s school, and in the Koyal Academy, of 
which lie became an associate in 1770, and a mem- 
ber in 1771. He iiainted oil-subjects, aiming at the 
sweetness and softness of Correggio ; hut it was in 
portraiture that he made his mark, and soon his 
miniatures were ' not only fashionable, but the 
fashion itself.’ Having gained the personal friend- 
'.ship of the Prince of Wales, he was appointed his 
painter-in-ordinary, and Mrs Fitzherhert and all 
the beauties of the coterie sat to him. His small 
female full-lengths with the faces finished in water- 
colour, though slight in execution, are full of ex- 
quisite ‘grace ; and his ivory miniatures are also 
delicate and valuable. Personally Coswaj' was 
vain and eccentric. He died 4th July 1821. In 
1781 lie married Maria HadEield, a skilful 
musician, also known as an artist ; she executed 
subjects for Boydell’s Shalespearc, and Macklin’s 
Poets. She separated from iier husband, and is 
believed to have died in a convent at Lyons. 

C«te-<rOz*, a department in the east of France, 
formed of pai4i of the old province of Burgundy, 
with an area of 3383 sq. m., and a pop. (1886) of 
381,574. The surface is in general rather elevated, 
and is traversed by a chain of hills forming the con- 
necting link between the Cevennes and the Vosms. 
A portion of that range, called the Cdte-trOr 
( ‘ golden slope ’ ), receives its name, which it gives 
to the department, from the excellence of the Bur- 
gundy wines produced on its slopes. Much of 
the surface is covered with forests. The valleys 
and plains are fertile, and there is good pasture- 
land. C6te-d’Or is watered by the Seine, which 
rises in the north-west, and by several of its afflu- 
ents ; by the Saone, and by the Arroux, a tributary 
of the Loire. B3' means of canals it has water- 
communication with the German Ocean, Mediter- 
ranean, English Channel, and Baj' of Biscaj'. The 
climate is temperate ; iron, coal, marble, gypsum, 
and lithographic stones are found, the fii-st in large 
quantities. C6te-d’Or is divided into four arron-, 
I dissements : Beaune, Chfitillou-suv -Seine, Dijon, 

I and Semur, and has Dijon for its capital. 

Coteiitin, The, the peninsula projecting from 
the north-west of Normandj' into the English 
Channel, between the Baj^ of St Michel and the 
Gulf of Carentan, now forms the northern part of 
the department of La Blanche. It is about 55 miles 
long and 25 broad. Under the dukes of Normandy, 
the (iotentin became the seat of numerous power- 
ful barons and rich abhej's. Manj' of the former 
followed William the Conqueror to England in 
1066, and the njimes of several of the aristocratic 
f.amilies of England may be traced to humble 
towns and villages on tins peninsula (e.g. Beau- 
mont, Brace, Carteret, Neville). The Cotentin 
is highlj' fertile, and is famous for its herds of 
fine cattle. The chief town in the peninsula is 
(iherhourg, though the old c.apital is Coutances. 

Cotes, Kogee, a mathematician, whose remark- 
able promise was cut short by untimely death, was 
l)orn at Burbage, near Leicester, Julj' 10, 1682. He 
had his education at St Paul’s School, London, and 
TriniW College, Cambridge, where he was elected 
fellow'in 1705, and next year, through the inllnence 
of Neu'ton, Wliiston, and Bentley, Plumian professor 
of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy. He w.as 
elected F.B.'S. in 1711, and took orders in 1713. 
His principal work is the admirable preface explain- 
ing the Newtonian philosophy, and answerin" 
objections to gravitation, preli.xed to the second 


edition (1713) of Newton’s Pm(c(;n'n. Various 
original mathematical papere, tending greatly to 
the development of logarithms, were edited after 
his death, which took place 5th June 1716. ‘Had 
Cotes lived,’ said Sir Isaac Newton, ‘ we might 
have know n something. ’ 

CoteS-clll-Xord (‘northern coasts’), a French 
department forming iiart of Brittaii}', and hounded 
N. by the English (Channel, in which are several 
small islands belonging to C6tes-du-Nord. Area, 
2659 sq. m. ; pop. (1872) 622,295; (1886) 628,256. 
The Menez Mountains, 16 miles broad, and 1115 
feet high, cross the department from east to west, 
and chiefly consist of granite and clay-slate. There 
are several short hut navigable rivei's. Though a 
gi-eat portion of tlie south and the higher plains is 
occupied bj' heath and woods, there are also fertile 
tracts. Tlie cultivation of flax and hemp, with 
pasturage and iron-mining, supply employment in 
the hill-districts ; while in the sheltered valleys 
and on the coast-levels grain, pears, .ajiples, &'C. 
.are produced. The department is divided into the 
five anondissements of St Brieuc, Dinan, Loudeac, 
Lannion, and Giiingamp. The chief town is >St 
Brieuc. 

Coteswold, or COTSWOLD HlLLS, a range of 
oolitic limestone hills, ninning through the middle 
of Gloucestershire, from Chipping Campden in the 
NE., by Cheltenham and Stroud, to near Bath in 
the SY''. The range is over 50 miles long, with an 
average heiglit of 500 or 600 feet, and separates the 
Lower Severn from the sources of the Thames. 
The highest point is Cleeve Hill, 1134 feet. For 
the Coteswold Games, see Athletic Seorts. 

CotJn*avc, Bandle, author of our earliest 
Freiicir dictionary, but of whose life little is known 
save that he was a native of Cheshire ; was 
admitted scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
ill 1587 ; became secretary to William Cecil, Lord 
Burghlej’ ; and was alive as late as 1632, in which 
year he carried the second edition of his dictionaiy 
tlirougli the press. The first edition had appeared 
in 1611, and editions revised bj' James Howell 
were issued in 1650, 1660, and 1673. Cotgrave’s 
dictionary was a reallj' remarkable book for its 
time, and is still inv.aluable to the philologist, not 
onI,v as a storehouse of older English words, but 
because it fixes the actual forms of French words 
at the time when they were first borrowed. 

Cotlicn. See Kothen. 

Cotliiiriiiis. See Buskin. 

Cotillon (Fr., ‘petticoat’), the name of a brisk 
dance, of French origin, performed by eight pereons. 
The quadrille may be regarded as a modification 
of it. 

Colinga, a genus of Passerine birds, repre- 
sented bj' six species in Central and in tropical 
South America. The family ( Cotingid.-e ) to which 
they belong is often called the Chatterers of South 
America, tliough the name Chatterers (q-v.) is bj' 
othera confined to the Ampelida;. The}' are frait- 
eating birds, and the males are very beautifully 
adorned in blue or violet at the breeding season. 
See Cock of the Bock. 

Cotisc, or Cost, in Heraldia-, one of the 
diminutives of the Bend (q.v.). 

€otliinn« John Sell, an artist of the ‘ Norwich 
School,’ was bora 16th May 1782, and ^educated at 
Norwich grammar-school, till, about 1798, he went 
up to London to study art, and there made Turner’s 
.acquaintance. In 1807 he retiinied to his native 
city, where he taught drawing and published 
etchings and engravings of local .arcfiitccture, 
brasses, N'C. In 18.34 he obtained, through Turner, 
the post of drawing-master in King’s College, 
London, but hi.s later years were clouded by much 
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Ruflering. He died 2-ltli July 1S42. Cotiiian’s fame 
JUS a water-colour landscapist has grovai steadily ; 
indeed Mr Cosmo jMonkhouse ophies that ‘ taken 
altogether he was the most gifted of the Nonvicli 
School, under in rang*, .a finer draughtsman, and 
of more refined and cultivated individuality, than 
“Old Crome.”’ His second son, Joseph John 
Cotraan (1814-78), was also a landscape-painter. 

Cotoncaster* a genus of Eosacere, suh-order 
Pomea;, closely allied to the hawthorn and 
medlar. The species are shnihs or small trees, 
some evergreen ; until simple entire leaves, more or 
less uvoolly beneath; small ilouvers in lateral cj’mes; 
and small, unpalatable, but bright-coloured fruit, 
persistent in uvinter. C. vulgaris (said to he found 
wild in a single locality in M ales) and other ^ecies 
are common mountain plants of central Europe 
and Asia, but have been largely- introduced as 
ornamental shrubs, the evergreen species ((7. 
rotimdifolia, &c.) being especially used for cover- 
ing uvalls and rockuvork. 

Cotopaxi, the loftiest active volcano in the 
uvorld, is in Ecuador, in the eastern chain of the 
Andes, and about 50 miles S. of tbe equator. 
Humboldt gave the height at 18,880 feet ; Reiss, 
the first to ascend it (in 1872), at 19,500 feet; 
AVhymper, uu-ho ascended in 1880 to the edge of 
the crater, at 19,550 feet above the sea. The 
valley at its foot, however, is itself 9000 feet high. 
The upper jjart of Cotopaxi, a perfect cone of 4400 
feet, is entirely covered uvith snouv, sau-e that the 
verge of the crater is a hare parapet of rock, 
llelouv the snow is a well-marked banen belt 
covered uvith lichens and shrubs, belouv uvhich 
again is forest. Smol;e issues from the summit ; 
sounds as of explosions are occjisionally heard ; 
and above, a fiery glouv is often visible by night. 
Lava rarely flows even during eruptions, but flame, 
smoke, and imnienso volumes of Jishes are then 
ejected ; and uvhen the heat melts large masses of 
the snow lying on the sides, destmetive floods 
are occasioned in the valleys beneath. The first 
eruption recorded uvas in 1533. Othera follouved 
in 1G9S, 1743, 1744, and 170S, the most tenible of 
all. On the latter occasion ashes uvere earned 130 
miles distance, and thickly covered an extensive 
area. Cotopaxi uvas quiet till 1851. In 1854, 1855, 
and 1856 there uvere again eruptions of more or 
less violence. 

Cotroii<5, a fortified town of Italy, 35 miles 
NE. of Catanzaro by r.ail, built on a point of land 
projecting into the sea at the mouth of the Esaro, 
north of Capo Nan or Colonne. Pop. 9649. 

Cotta, a publishing-house established at Tiibiu- 
gen in 1640, .and still one of the most flourisliing 
in Germany. The family came originallv from 
Il.aly. Its niost prominent membem h.avo been (1) 
.loh.ann I’riedrich (1701-79), a learned uvritcr and 
Ihcologie.al jirofessor at Tubingen, Giittingen, .and 
.lena; (2) his gr.audson, Johann Priedrich, Preihen- 
Cotta von Cottendorf, boni at Stuttgart in 1764, 
(ahicatcd at Tiibingon, and for some time an .advo- 
c.atc._ In 1787 he undertook the f.amily busino.ss; 
and in 1795 cst.ablislied the famous Horen, a liter- 
ary journal, under the editomhip of Schiller, uvith 
the friendly co-o|icr.ation of Goethe and Herder. 
AIrc.aily in 179.'} he had sketched out the pl.an for 
the AUnemeinr Zcitimp, which ha.s .aiipeared since 
1 i9S. The Almtniach Jltr Iktmcii (1798) and other 
penodiculs uvere no le^s successful. Cott.a now 
began likewise to publish the works of Schiller, 
Goethe, Tlerder, lichte, Schelliiig, Jean Paul, 
Ticck, "loss, the Humboldts, ikc., establishing 
tlicroby a claim to the gratitude of the wide liter- 
ary uvorld. In the seventy years ending in 1864, 
the bouse h.ad p.aid to Schiller and his heirs no less 
a. sum than .528,006 marks, to Gootlie and his heirs 


in the s.ame period, 865,554 marks. In 1810 he 
changed his residence to Stuttg.art, and in 1824 in- 
troduced the first steam printing-press into Bav.aria. 
He died 29th December 1832. In the diet of 
'AViirtemberg, and afteruvards as president of the 
Second Chamber, ho uvas ever the tearlc.ss defender 
of constitutional rights ; he uv.is, too, the first 
■\Vnrtemberg proprietor who .abolished servitude 
on his estates. He uvas succeeded by his son, 
Georg (1796-1863); and he bv his son Georg 
Astolf (1833-76). 

Cottage, a small duvelling-house, especially of 
labourers,'” varj’ing gi-eatly in size, .appearance, and 
comfort. Since 1860 especially, public attention 
has been c.alled to the dmrlor.able state of the 
cott.ages in many parts of Great Britain, .and tlie 
desire to secure their improvement has led to the 
jjublication of many works on Cott.age Architec- 
ture, including those of Birch (1872), Young ( 1872), 
Bicknell (1877), Shand (1878), Bruce (1886), and 
Menzies ( 1886). 

Cottlins, or Kotthus, a town of Prussia, in 
the province of Br.andenburg, situated on the 
Spree, 71 miles SE. oi Berlin by r.ail. It is .an 
important r.ailuvay junction and a busy mercantile 
touvn, uvith m.anufactures of uvoollen cloth, carpets, 
hats, linen, jute, leather, and tobacco. Pop. (1875) 
22,642; (1885) 28,249. 

Cotters. See CkoI''TK 1 !.s. 

Cottin, Sophie [nfc Ristaud), French author- 
ess, born at Tonneins, in the department of 
Lot-et-Garonne, in 1773, married at scvcptccn a 
Parisian banker, uvho left her a childless widouv .at 
tuventy. For comfort she turned to_ lottere, uvrote 
vei-&e.s’ and a lengthy history, and in fiction uvon 
iinf.ading laurels. Sfie had already uvritten Claire 
d’Allc (1799), Malvina (1800), Amdie 3[ansfichl 
(1803), .and Mathildc (1805), uvhen in ISOG she 
uuTote Elisabeth, on Ics Exiles dc SibMc, a stoij’ 
8tam])ed uvith such re.al unsought jiathos that it 
has been tr.anslated into most Euro]ican langu.nge!. 
Madame Cottin died 25th August 1807. 

Cottle, Joseph, bookseller and author, bom in 
1770, w.as well reael in English liter.ature uvhen ho 
started business in Bristol in 1791. He took kindly 
to Coleridge .and Southey, to uvhom lie was intro- 
duced by Robert Lovell, and ollered them each 30 
guineas for their poems ; and in addition 50 guinc.as 
for Southey’s Joan of Arc, uvith 14 guine.os to Cole- 
ridge for eveiy addition.al 100 lines of poetry he 
might uvrite. The poems thus .arranged for np 2 )C!ircd 
in 1796. Cottle also became re.sponsible in a busi- 
nc-ss, and jiartly in a iiecuiiiary, sense for Coleridge’.^ 
iVatchnian ; and an introduction to 'NVordsuvorth led 
to his public.ation of the aflenvanls famous Lyne/d 
jBallaas (1798). Cottle uv.as intrusted uvith the 
delicate duty of handing over De Quincey’s gener- 
ous donation of £300 to Coleridge, to uvhom he also 
addressed some serious expostulations as to his 
indulgence in ojiium, uvhich drew replies from the 
poet. Cottles injudicious and unmerciful oxqiqsiire 
of Coleridge in his intere.sting hut soinetinic.s 
inaccurate Early Jtccollecfions (18.37) has been 
condemned. He wrote sevcr.al volumes of vciso; 
the fourth edition of his 3Ialrcrn Hills ( 1829) con- 
b-iin.s sevenil prose essays. He retired fiom busi- 
ness in 1799, .and died 7th June 1853. — His elder 
brother, Auios SiMoK Com.E (1768-1800), edu- 
cated at Bristol and Cambridge, uvrote various uvorks, 
including Icclandir I'oclrn (1797), uvhich contains 
a poetical address to him from Southey. 

Cotton, .an import.ant veget.ahle fibre, exten- 
sively cultivated in various parts of the glolie 
within the .35th parallels of latitude. 

( 1 ) liotaniml and Commercial Cla.’snf cations . — 
Cotton is the produce of all the siieciw of the 
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genus Gossypiuin, ivliicli belongs to the natural 
order Malvaceaj, and is thus allied to Mallow, 
Hollyhock, Hibiscus, &c., the general resemblance 
to which is veiy apparent both in the foliage and 
flowers. The species are partly shrubs, partly 
herbaceous, and eitlier perennial or annual ; they 
are natives of the tropical parts of Asia, Africa, 
and America, but their cultivatiou has extended 
far into the temperate zones. They all have leaves 
with three to five lobes, which in a veiy young 
state are often sprinkled with black points, and 
rather large flowers, which are mostly yellow, hut. 
sometimes in whole or in part piiiple ; the flowei’s 
very, soon fall off ; they grow singly from the axils 
of the leaves, and are surrounded at the base bj' 
three large, heart-shaped, cut or toothed, invohicral 
leaves or bracts, partially growing together as one. 
The fruit is a 3-5-celled capsule, springing oiien 
when ripe by 3-5 valves, and containing numerous 
seeds enveloped in cotton, which is generally white, 
but sometimes yellow, and issues elastically from 
the capsule after it has burst open. The fibres 
are long cylindrico-spiral tubes of from ^^^rth to 
5 if(nrth of an inch in breadth, which when platted 
adhere finnly together. The wool is also very sus- 
ceptible of dyeing. The figure shows the manner in 
which the cotton escapes from the capsule. Some 



Cotton (Gossypium Sarladaisc) : 

(T, ripe c.'ipsule oftcr ddiisccnco ; h, .1 sceil ; c, tlie s-irae deprived 
of its hairs. (Fi-oni Bentley & Trimcn.) 


of the kinds have the flowei-s larger in jiroportion, 
and the leaves divided into more numerous and 
much deeper and narrower lobes, but the geneml 
appearance of all is very similar. 

JJifl'erence of opinion e.xists among- botanists as 
to the number of distinct species, and there are 
very many varieties in cultivation, the number 
of which, through climatic influences and other 
causes, is continually increasing; but there arc 
certain leading peculiarities on account of -which 
some botanists and plantere reduce all, at least 
of the cultivated kinds, to four primary species — 
vi-z. (1) Gossi/jn'um Barbadense ; (2) G. lierbaceinii 
or iiidictim ; (3) G. pcruviaiutm ; and (_4) G. 
(trboraim. The produce of the first species is 
the most valuable. The beautiful long-stapled 
(IS to 2t inches) silky wool known as ‘ Sea Island ’ 
is a variety, and is" grown exclusively upon the 
islands and a portion of the mainland of Georgia, 
South Carolina, ami Plorida; the saline ingredients 
of the soil and atmosphere being indispensable 
elements of the growth. The plant, 0 to 12 feet 


in height, beara a yellow flower, and the seeds 
arc small, black, and quite smooth, and the wool 
is easily separated therefrom ; but when sown 
far inland, awaj' from the saline influences of the 
coast, the seeds increase in size, and become 
covered with innumerable .shoi-t haii-s. A large per- 
centage of the crops raised in Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas, &c., are also varieties of this 
species, though, owing to climatic influences, the 
plant is smaller (4 to 6 feet in height), and the 
wool is shorter in staple (| to IJ inch), and leas 
easily separated from the seeds than Sea Island. 
In 1888 the commercial value of the latter kind 
varied from lOd. to 21d, per Ih., rare specimens 
sometimes realising 2s. fid. to 3s. per lb. The 
hotter descriptions of Egj'-ptian cotton belong to 
G. Barbndc/isc, and bring fid. to 18d. per lb. in 
the Liverpool market (staple 1 to If inch). The 
short-staple varieties, known as New Orleans, 
Mobile, Uplands, &c., sell at from 4d. to 7d., 
c.xtra qualities sometimes bringing fid. to lOd. per 
lb. G. hcrbacemn is found in India, China, Africa, 
&c. The principal commercial varieties are those 
known as Surat, Madras, Bengal, &c. It is a 
smalt shrubby plant (2 to 4 feet high), bears a 
yellow flower, the seeds are covered with short 
gra 3 ’ish down, and the staple produced, though not 
long ( f to 1 inch ), is very fine. Its price varies 
from 3d. to 5id. per lb. "The cotton known as 
nankeen is thought to belong to this species. 
G. hcrhaccum can be profitablj' cultivated in colder 
countries than anj- other species of cotton-plant. 
The third species ’( G. pcinmamim) is a native of 
South America, and the ‘green seed ’ cotton of the 
United States appears to oe a variety. The stem 
reaches 10 to 15 feet in height, the flowers are 
yellow, and the capsules contain eight or ten black 
seeds lirml.y attached together in a cone-like mass. 
The wool is long (1 to 1} inch) and strong-stapled, 
.and in v.alue stands next in order to Sea Island and 
Egy'ptian. Pernambuco, Slaranliam, Bahia, _Maceio, 
and Penivian are v.arieties which sell in Liverpool 
at from SJd. to Old. ; extra qualities of Penivi.an 
bring did. to 8d'., .and Sea Island Pemvian is 
worth fild. to 12d. per lb. G. arborcum is found in 
India, China, A'C., and, as its name imports, is a 
Large tree-like plant. It beai-s a red lloiver, and 
produces a fine yellowish-white wool. Varieties of 
It have been long cultivated in the United Stat^, 
and -with the requisite soil and climate, are said 
to produce a wool somewhat resembling Sea 
Island. 

Tlie finer kinds of j’nrn are spun from Sea Island 
.and long-stapled E^’ptian, and from them are 
fabricated our muslins, laces, &c. From Brazil and 
the better classes of sliort-stapled Americ.an come 
our cambrics, calicoes, shirtings, sheetings, &c., 
and from the inferior qualities of American and 
Surat are spun the coai-se j-ams required for fustians 
.and other heavj- fabrics. Yorkshire broadcloths 
.are sometimes half cotton. From warps of cotton, 
and wefts of wool or worsted, are foi-nicd varietic.s 
of Orleans cloths. Coburgs, mousselines de laine, 
&c. There are also fabrics composed of silk and 
cotton, linen and cotton, alpaca and cotton, &c. 

(2) Cidtivafion . — The plant is a veiy delicate 
organism, and requires a jieculiar soil and climate 
for its due development. The method of cultivation 
is much the same in the r-arious countries where the 
fibre is grOM-n ; but the most perfect system is that 
which obtains in the United St.ates of America. 
Although the plant is not, strictly speaking, an 
annu.al, it is found more profit.able to destroj- the 
shrub, after the crop is gathered, and sow'new seed 
every a-ear. The prep.aration of the land takes 
dace during the avinter month.s. After the ground 
las been thoi-onghla' ploughed, and as soon as all 
sa'iiiptoms of frost have disappeared, the soil is laid 
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off into rows vaiyin" in width from 3 to 4 feet, 
accorilin" to tlie situation and quality of the soil. 
'Die seed is then sown along the centre of the beds 
in a straight funow made with a small plough or 
opener ; but in some plantations the seed is sown 
in holes from 12 to 18 inches apart. The sowing 
commences in March, and generally continues 
through April : hut sometimes, owing to late spring 
frosts, the platrting is prolonged to May. _ The young 
shoot appears above ground in about eight to ten 
days, and is tlien and subsequently weeded and 
thinned. Blooming takes place about the be- 
ginning of June — in earh' seasons, towai'ds the 
latter end of May; the "average date is about 
June o. For ploughing, the planter requires 
just sufficient rain to give the soil a moist and 
spongy texture. During the early .stages of its 
growth, the crop flourishes best with a warm steamy 
sort of weather, with an occasional shower until 
blooming ; too much rain being productive of weeds 
and wood at the expense of wool, whilst a severe 
drought produces a stunted plant, forced into too 
early maturity, and resulting in a small and light- 
stapled crop. * A gi-eat deal, however, dejiends upon 
the position of the plantation ; lands situated in 
hilly or iqdand distncts obviously requiriii" more 
moisture than those Iving in the plains and river- 
bottoms. From the date of blooming to the close 
of the picking season, warm dry weather is essential. 
Picking generally commences in August, occasion- 
ally in July, and continues until the occurrence of 
fiost — about the end of October or beginning of 
Xovember — puts a stop to the further mowth of 
the plant. Occasionally, in the absence of a killing 
frost, picking extends to December or Januaiy, and 
even into Februaiy, but the cotton is inferior in 
grade and quality. ' All the available hands of the 
I plantation, young and old, are called into full 
employment during the harvest. The cotton is 
gathered into baskets or bags suspended from the 
shouldere of the pickera, and when the crop has 
been secured, it is spiead out and dried, and then 
separated fiom the seeds. 

Tlie latter piocess was formerly performed by 
hand— a tedious operation, by which one hand 
could clean only a pound or so a day ; but since 
the invention of the saw-gin by Eli" AVhitney in 
1793, the piocess of cleaning has been both rapiil 
and effectual. 'Diis machine is composed of a 
liqpper, having one side formed of stiong parallel 
wires placed so close together as to exclude tlie 
p.assage of the seeds from within. Tlie wool is 
(Ir.agged through the apertuies by means of circular 
saws attaclied to a large roller, and made to 
revolve between the wires, the seeds sinking to 
tlie bottom of tlie hopper. This process is adopted 
only jn cleaning the short-stapled varieties of 
American cotton, the wool of which adheres so 
firmly to the seeds as to require a considerable 
amount of force to separ.ate them. The Sea Island 
variety is cleaned by being passed through t\vo 
small rollci-s which revolve in opposite directions, 
and easily throw off the haul smooth seeds. In 
India, though tlie saw and other macliine-gins have 
been introduced in some districts (notably the 
Macarthy-gin in Broach, and the s,aw-gin in 
Dlianvnrh thc wool Is mostly cleaned by means of 
tbe priiuitiic’ roller. Prior to the American war 
the roller-giu was in exclusive use in Egj’pt and 
the Bi.arils, but the cotton famine led to the in- 
vention of the Mac.arthy-gin (which in principle is 
an iiiiproved rollcr-gin), and to its introduction 
into Egj pt, and to tlie adoption of the s.aw-gin by 
the planters of Bniril ; tbeelfect in both case-, being 
a considerable extension of tbe culture. Tlie cottOii 
cleancil by riic rollcr-gin, iK'ing uninjured tliereby in 
staple, realises the liet ter price; but the deterioration 
caused by the saw-gin is conijicnsated for by the 


greatly increased quantity cleaned : the latter turn- 
ing out four or five times as much xvool as the 
former in an equal space of time. 

In India, throughout the greater portion of the 
Bombay Presidency, the Noith-west Province.?, tlie 
Central Pi evinces, and theBerare, sowing generally 
t.akes place between the middle of June and the 
middle of July, but in Dharwar and other soutlieni 
districts of Bombay, and in the JIadras Presidency, 
not until August or September — in some places 
later still. In the firat-named districts picking 
commences in November, but in some portions not 
until Januaiy or Febniary, and in Sladras not 
until iMarch or April. The extension of the rail- 
way system brings cotton which fonnerly went to 
other ports to Bombay (q.v.), and 80 per cent, of 
the total export from India is now from that 
port, while the hulk of the shipments takes place 
in tlie liist six months of the year. In Eqypt 
sowing commences in JIarch or April, and picking 
in October — continuing until Januarv. The busiest 
export montbs are November to Vebruarj’. In 
Brazil planting takes place as early ns Januaiy or 
as late as May, according to district, and picking 
six months later. The chief shipping months aic 
October to May. 

(3) Production and Distrihuiion . — 'Die oldest 
cotton-producing country is India, in which empire 
the plant has been groivn and nianiifactuied fiom 
time immemorial. The fii-st notice of it in con- 
nection with China dates no further back than the 
nth century, but it is exceedingly pi obable that 
the plant was cultivated there long prior to that 
period, ns cotton fabrics were known in_ China 
before the Christian era. Early mention i« made 
of it in the annals of Egypt, and it is believed to 
liaie a high antiquity in "all parts of Africa. It 
has for many centimes been produced hi Asia 
Minor, in several of the AlediteiTanean islands, 
in Greece, and Soutlieni Italy. In the we.stciii 
woild, it was found by Columbus in the M'est 
Indles,_and in Jlexico and South America by his 
imniediate successora, but was not so extensively 
cultivated as in the East ; though during thp past 
half-ccntiiiy the culture there has outstripped, 
both in quantity and quality, the produce of the 
Old M'orld. Down to the commencement of the 
19th ccntuiy the cotton consumers of Europe 
wcie depeniient upon the East and IVcst Indies 
and the Levant for their r.aw material ; but the 
inventive genius, superior farming, and gre.ater 
cneigy of the planters of the soutlieni states of 
America had, prior to the civil war, almost secured 
the monopoly of supplying the manufactures of 
Great Britain and tlie ’ Euro)iean continent with 
this valuable fibre. The following table gives at a 
glance the movements for a centuiy back. 'Ihc 
ligurcs represent the annual imports into Great 
Britain fiom the chief souices of siipidy, hi b.ales 
of the uniform wciglit of 400 lb. each, in quin- 
quennia] averages, exco2)t that the last column i? 
based on the average impoi ts for two years only ; 



liSG-OO. 

lSlC-20. 

1&1C-50. 

1870-80. 

1K0-S7. 

British VTciit... 

IiicUcs.,,,. .. 

}■ 45,000 

23,S00 

1,010 

1,070 

COO 

Medltcrnincan.. 

...111,000 

1,030 

31,310 

402,100 

4.35, ,590 

Bm^tl 

... 5,000 

56,700 

67,SC0 

85.330 

120,010 

East Intllcs 

.. 500 

03,710 

100,140 

510,800 

001,710 

UnUctl 

... TOO 

ICC, 310 

1,397,530 

2,rvx«9,OT0 

3.1f«.700 

Siimlrics 


10,070 

2,870 

61,710 

31,810 ; 

Total 

..03,000 

351,C.S0 

1,587,320 

3,040,770 

4,333,101 


At the close of the IStli centuiy the British II I’d 
Iialics siqiplicd 70 j>er cent, of the cotton imported 
into Great Britain, but owing to the conioetitiqn 
occa-sionud by the rajiid ex)mnsion of llio culture in 
the southern states of the .\nioriean Union, the my 
jiorts gradually decreased ; tlie id, enters iinding if 
more pmlituble to eniidoy their labour and tsaiutal 
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in the production of sugar and other articles. In 
the thirty years ended 1820, the quantity fell off 
nearly 50 per cent., while the proportion of West 
Indian in the total iniirorts from all countifes fell 
from 70 per cent, down to harely 7 per cent. Thirty 
years later it was only about one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
During the American war there was an increase to 
about 10,000 bales. After the close of the war the 
import fell rapidly away. In 1870 it was about 
COOO bales ; in 1886, onlj' 150 bales ; in 1887, 1160 
bales. 

After the West Indies, the chief sources of supply 
a century ago were the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean — Asia Minor, Cyprus, &c. The 
large increase in the imports from the hlediter- 
ranean since 1820 is due to tlie development of the 
cotton industry in Egypt. Tlie cotton-plant has 
been in existence in Egypt from time immemorial, 
but the cotton known as Egj’ptian is the product 
of an exotic plant introduced by the French about 
tbe beginning of the present century from the Isle 
de Bourbon, into which it bad been introduced from 
Barbadoes. M. Jumelle, a French mechanician, 
saw the plant in a garden at Cairo in 1821, and at 
his suggestion Mehemet Ali gave instructions that 
.as much seed as could be obtained should be planted 
in Lower Egj'pt. The first crop produced about 
1000 cantars of 93 lb. net, and with the seed from 
this about 35,000 cantars were raised in the 
succeeding season (1822-23), say about 8000 bales 
of 400 lb. In 1824-25 the crop reached 228,000 
cantars, or 53,000 bales of 400 lb. During the 
subsequent ten years the culture was more or less 
interrupted, owing to political disturbances, and at 
times seriously reduced in consequence of the with- 
drawal of a large number of labourers to caiTy on 
the wars of the Pasha in the Soudan, Syria, &c. 
From 1867 to 1879-80, with occasional fluctuations 
owing to unfavourable seasons, there was a gradual 
increase, until the total readied 3,168,000 cantais, 
since which but little progress lias been made, 
partly in consequence of the fall in price.s, and 
partly owing to the slower increase in the dmnand 
for long-st.apled cotton, compared with that of the 
shorter stapled growth of Americ.a. In 1884-85 
(a good year) the area planted was 912,000 English 
acres, and the product 335,000,000 lb. ; in 1887-88 (a 
poor year) 1,0(10,000 acres produced 282,700,000 lb. 

Tliere are sev'eral varieties of cotton produced, 
but they are- all from one species. Out of a 
total crop of 3,000,000 cant.ars, about 2,500,000 
consist of Asimouni and similar varieties. The 
staple is good and the colour brown. About 100,000 
cantars consist of Gallini, which is long and silky 
in st,aple, .and competes wth Sea Island. The 
remaining 400,000 cantars will consist of white 
cotton similar in staple to the brown, and not 
unlike extra-stapled (Orleans. Gallini was (1888) 
quoted SJd. to lid. per lb., brown 3|d. to Sd. per 
11)., and white 5fd. to 7d. per lb. ; ag.ainst lUd. to 
21d. irer lb. for Sea Islantf, and djd. to 6d. for the 
current grades of Orleans. 

In 1800 the total import of cotton into Europe 
from Turlcoj and other Mediten-anean countries, 
except Egypt, was only 21,000 bales of 400 Ib. In 
1865 it rose to 239,000 b.ales, fell to 129,000 in 1807, 
and rose to 207,000 in 1809. Since 1880 it h.as 
fluctuated between 24,000 .and 50,000 bales of 400 
lb. During the height of the cotton famine (1863- 
05), It.aly .and Greece produced 100,000 to 120,000 
bales of 400 lb., a large part of which is included in 
the imports of these years, but they do not now 
lu'oduce more than 10,000 bales. 

The firet in\])ort from Brazil arrived in 1781. 
In tbe Jive ye.ai-s 1786-90 the receij)ts avemged 
5000 bales of 400 lb. In thirty years they were 
increased tenfold ; but with a plentiful supply from 
the United States there was little further progress 


during the thirty yeare ended 1850. The cotton 
famine led to an extensive expansion in production. 
In 1879 there had been a reduction to 47,000 bales ; 
but bjf 1887 there was ,a recoveiy to 207,000 b<ales. 
From other places in Central and South America 
the imports into. Great Britain in the five yearn 
(1883-87) from Peru fluctuated from 3,050,000 to 

7.411.000 1b.; from Chili, 284,000 to 1,560,000 lb.; 
from Venezuela and other portions of South 
America, 310,000 to 1,549,000 lb. hlcxico uses 
about 180,000 bales of 400 Ib., of which 130,000 
bales are home-grown, and 50,000 imported from 
the United States (44,000 bales of 456 lb.). 

In their search for the increased supply of cotton 
reniiisite to meet the wants of the rapidly glowing 
inuustiy of a hundred years ago, the .spinnere of 
Lancasiiire naturally directed their eyes towards 
India, where the plant had been cultivated and the 
manufacture earned on from time immemorial ; 
and at their suggestion the East India Company 
imported a small parcel in 1789 — about 5000 lb., 
which was followed by about 400,000 lb. in 1790. 
The venture, however, was not s.ati.sfactoiy, and in 
1791 the anivals fell to about 3000 lb., and in 1792 to 
nothing. But high prices brought renewed supplies, 
and in 1880 the imports reached 6,630,000 lb., or 
about 16,000 bales of 400 lb. In 1790 West India 
cotton w.as selling at 12d. to 21d. jier lb., but in 
1798 tbe quotation ranged from 25d. to40d. per lb., 
in which year American was quoted at 22d. to 45d. 
per lb. Thence to the end of the Nairoleonic wars 
there were very wide fluctuations (see next page). 
These variations in prices led to considerable lliictu- 
.ations in the imports of cotton from India, but the 
general tendency w.as in tlie direction of incre.osed 
figures ; the arrivals in 1806-10 aver.aged 25,000 
bales of 400 lb. per annum ; in 1816-20 they rose to 
nearly 94,000 bales, but in 1826-30 fell to 55,000 
bales. The large import between 1816 .and 1820 be- 
came so unsaleable that 10,000 bales ( Bengals) were 
shipped from London to China ! Since 1830 the 
imports have been large or small, according to the 
outturn of the crops in the United States. This 
was especially the case prior to the American war, 
but the impetus given to the industry by the 
cotton famine incidental to that event, led to such 
greatly improved methods of ginning and handling 
the crop, tliat tbe supply from India is no longer 
merely supplementaiy' to that from America. The 
quality is greatly superior to the imports of a 
quarter of a century ago, and of recent years tbe 
consumption in Europe bas averaged 1,500,000 
bales, ag.ainst only 500,000 in 1860, .and only about 

200.000 in 1850. The total crop of India is about 

2.600.000 bales of 4001b., of whicb 1,000,000 bale.s 
.are consumed in India, and 1,600,000 bales exported. 
Considerable ebanges have taken place in the 
distribution of the crop during the past quarter of ,a 
century. Prior to the opening of the Suez C.anal 
(November 1869), the bulk of the cotton received 
into Europe from India came in the firet place ty 
England. Half the imports were also spun in 
Gre.at Britain ; but since the opening of tbe canal, 
continental spinnere have taken the bulk of their 
requirements direct, while the quantity consumed 
in England is only about one-sixth of the total 
consumption of Europe. These changes are set 
forth in the following account of the imports into 
Europe, .and the deliveries for consumption in the 
vears ii.anied in lOOO’s of b.ales as imported (360 lb. 
to 393 lb.) : 

Ijtronr— (lirrct. Co.vsrnrrio.v. 


Great Britain. Conlineul. 

ToUl. 

Great BritaliL 

Continent. 

Total. 

isr*i psc 

13 

D09 

343 

423 

770 

1S(W 1452 

103 

1C45 

801 

859 

ICCO 

1S72 12SS 

40S 

IGOO 

6S7 

942 

1C29 

1SS2 1052 

721 

1773 

40 .'} 

1133 

ir.os 

1S37 CCS 

034 

1002 

259 

12CS 

1527 


The variations in the two totals arise hum varia- 
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tions in the stocks at the end of the 
consumption in India in 18S7 '"’as about 1,000,000 
hal&s, including about 700,000 to 750,000 used by 
mills containing machine^’ imported from England, 
and built and worked as in Lancashire. 

The fii-st import of cotton from the United States 
took place in 1784, and consisted of eight bags 
weighing about 1200 lb. Occasional small ship- 
ments had been received from the American colonies 
prior to this date, bub they consisted ehieliy of 
West Indian produce transhipped, and as the 
colonies were now independent, tlie eight bags just 
mentioned were detained by one of the customs’ 
officials, on tlie ground that as Af est Indian pro- 
duce it was a breach of tlie then existing naviga- 
tion laws to import them in a foreign vessel. But 
the parcel was liberated on proof being forthcoming 
that the cotton was really the produce of the 
United States. In 1791 about 189,000 lb. were 
exported, but in 1792 only 138,000 lb. In 1793 Eli 
AVliitney invented the saw-gin, and the cultivation 
of the plant increa.=ed so rapidly that tlie exports 
bounded from less than 500,000 lb. in 1793 to over 
0,000,000 lb. in 1795, to more than 9,000,000 in 
1798, and to 20,000,000 lb. in 1801, or in eight j’ears 
from about 1200 bales of 400 lb. to 50,000 bales. 


AVhat has since taken place is .shown at a glance in 
the following table, wnich gives the crops of the 
various state.s, the total quantity exported, and the 
balance left for consumption and stock in various 
years from 1800 to 1887, in 1000‘s of bales of the 
uniform weight of 400 lb. : 



isoa 

je2f». 1 

ISM. 1 

18fi0. 

1870. 

16 S 0 . 

1887. 

A’irginla 

12 

20 1 

25 1 

55 

3 

05 

57 

Tennessee 

3 

45 

69 f 

297 

182 

372 

323 

North CaroUiia.. 

10 

25 

130 

146 

145 

438 

mm 

South Catxilina.. 

40 

no 

154 

353 

224 

687 

677 

Georgia 

i5 

100 ' 

408 , 

70> 

474 


mm 

Alabama 


50 

203 

990 

420 

787 

bra 

Missisiiiuii. . 


23 

4S3 

1203 

605 

10S3 

lOSO 

Louisiana .. 


23 


778 

351 

571 

523 

Florida 


30 

05 

40 

G2 

cs 

Arkansas .... 


1 

15 

SG7 

248 

CS4 

791 

Texas 


. 


431 

iSI 

905 

17C3 

Total croj).. 

00 

400 [ 

1003 

h3i7 

3012 

0470 

7425 

Exported 

50 

320 1 

1053 

4410 

2010 

4x550 

5130 



mm 

wm 

9C8 

wm 

WBSm 
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The A^irginian figures for 1880 and 1887 include 
some cotton raised in AILssouri. Alabama was 
admitted into tlie Union in 1819, Mississippi in 
1817, Loui.siana in 1811 (purchased from France in 
1803), Florida in 1845 (ceded by Spain in 1819), 
Arkansas in 1830, and Texas in 1845. The reduced 
crop of 1870 shows the extent to which the agii- 
(‘iiltural industry of the South had been thrown 
back by tlie war of 1801-05. Even in 1887 tliecrops 
of several of the statc-s Avero still below those of 
1800, in consequence of the transference of labour 
farther wc-'t to Texas and Arkansas. Of the tot.al 
increase of 1,083,000 in 1880 over 1800, 791,000 
belonged to these two states, which also figure for 
1,75G,000 bales out of the 2,038,000 increase in 1887 
over 1800. 

As the crops increased prices declined, especially 
as the cost of production rvas gradually reduced 
liy improved methods of cultivation ami' cleaning. 
I'he coA to consumers in Europe ivas also dimin- 
ished by cheapened freights and carriage, and bj- 
other economies brought about by the competition 
amongst the various middlemen rvho had the 
handling of the crop from the plantation.s to tlie 
.spindles. At thy opening of the century the ai’er- 
age price of middling Amoric.an ivas about IScI. 

in 1803 it fell to 12d., but in 1814 it stood 
at OOd., and during the year was as liigli as 3G<1., 
owing to the p.arlial cc-sation of imports caused by 


the Avar. Thence (AA’ith fluctuations) the tendency ! 
AVas doAA’UAvards until 1829, in AA’hich vear the ai’er- 
age Avas only 5|d. Production had outran ciiii- 
sumption, and the stock of American cotton in 
Great Britain at the end of 1827 AA-as equal to thirty- 
eight Aveeks’ requirements. The Ioav prices rctanl^l 
production and stimulated consnmjition, and by 
1835 the stock of American Avas reduced to only 
ten Aveeks’ requirements, Avhile the average price 
advaiAced to lOid. per lb. During the subse- 
quent ten yeai-s, production again overtook con- 
sumption, and in 1845 the stock of American in 
England Avas equal to thirty-three Aveeks’ require- 
ments, AA’liile the average price Avas only 4Jd., after 
liaA'ii^ in the course of the year touched Sjd. jicr 
lb. These prices Avere repeated in 1848 ou’ing to 
disturbed politics. In 1850 there AA’as a rebound to 
7d., but thence to 1852 a fall to Si'^d., owing to 
increased crops. Thence to 1860 the average price 
fluctuated betAveen 5|d. and 7id., ending in Ojd. 
ThcAA-ar betAA'een North and South cut off supplies, 
and prices rapidly adA-anced, until in 1804 the - 
aA’ciuge reached 27id., Avhile as high as 3Ud. 
been touched in the course of the year. ipcCiii" 
AA’ith peace, the average fell to 19d., anjtps 
thought that values Avould rapidly decl’-'^ 
ante-Avar level. But the AA-ar, and the alb oldc--t 
sl.aA’ery’ incidental to it, had so thoroiighl.'jf, enipirc 
ised tlie industrial systdm of the Souij,e,| 
completely impoverished the plaiiterfft qoh. 
aA'ei-age price of 1860 (6|d.) Avas not tot t]ian the 
1876, AA’hile the crop of 1860 (■I.SiL'dbable tliat 
though almost repeated in 1876 (4,(X-jor to tliat 
AA'as not actually exceeded until Vn jj, China 
bales). BetAA’een 1876 and 1879 th|,ti(,n is made 
ranged from 6Jd. to 6i',jd. Since tin jg believed to 
has been cloAvnAvards. In 1886 it ( of Africa. It 
in 1887 rose to ohd. The declineldoced in A'ia 
has taken place Avithin the past tctTOucaiA islands, 
due mainly to reduced cost of prod b the Avestern 
isliecl land and ocean freights, fg in the Wc.<t 
intermediate charges brought abef Americ.a bv Ids 
tion of iinnecessaiy middlemei!t so extensively 
the fall is, no doubt, traceablcb during the pa«t 
changes, AA’hich have ali’ccted valijms outstripped. 

The variations in the outturn V produce c» 'ti'a ■ 
due to climatic causes. In 1881-82 "Pom- suff'ered 
from seA’ere drought ; 1882-83 AA'as a phenomenally 
perfect season ; 1883-85 Avere drought seasons ; 
1885-87 Averc average seasons ; 1887-88 Avas better 
than an average, but not so good as that of 1SS2--S.'). 
The 6,514,000 bales produced in 1886-87 Aveiglicil 
2,970,384,000 lb. net, equal to 7,425,000 bales of 
400 lb., ns given in the table above, containing 
particulare of the crops of each state separately. 

Particulai-s of the extent of land planted, and of 
the Aveight of cotton produced, are given in tlie 
folloAving table : 


6«n.suu. 

1851- 82 

1852- 83 
1SS3>84 
18S4-b5 

lbSO-S7 

1SS7-SS 


Ann rinntcil, 

ncjvs. 

10.711.000 

16.277.000 

16.778.000 

17.426.000 

18.379.000 

18.632.000 

18.790.000 


ronuda 

TolnL 

2.424.450.000 

3.210.320.000 

2.582.728.000 

2.550.719.000 

2.980.250.000 

2.970.384.000 

3.192,73:1 000 


of C< 

Ti r nert. 
115-0 
lOt'S 
1.53!) 
tlOC 
lO’-l 

!09-0 


'flic production per acre varies considerably — fnmi 
Jess than 100 lb. per acre in the [loorest uidiuid 
soils to 500 11). per acre in tbc rich bottom IniuU ot 
the .soulli-AA’est, The average production per fc.ason, 
for the entire cotton-groAving region, ha“ for the 
past seven yeara ranged from 145 to 197i Ib. F’r 
acre. The average for the seven seasons Avas 16- *‘’q 
or about one-third of a lialc. The crop of 1S‘'^' 
AA-as Avorth at the plantations about £51,800,000, 
according to tlie aiiiiual report of the Dcjiartincnt 
of Agriculture. _ , 

Tlie folloAA’iiig i“ ail account of tlie imjiorts ot 
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•cotton into all Europe (in hales of the itniform 
tecight of 4 OO lb. ) in and since 1860 : 



, 


United 

States. 

Brazil. 

1 

w 

^ u 

1^4 

S 

&*i 

C -! 
e a 

t! 5 

U 

S 

0 

0 

®2.2 



ISGO 

40.58 

4S 

135 

21 

23 

552 


4S37 

Gf 



1861 

3075 

46 

124 

30 

18 

940 


424S 

,8A. 



18C2 

102 

65 

182 

58 

20 

1010 

0 

1439 

171 



1803 

103 

C7 

294 

127 

•36 

1179 

81 

1947 

23i 



1864 

241 

127, 

427 

188 

39 

1374 

230 

2635 

274 



1865 

522 

150 

549 

239 

84 

1231 

85 

2860 

19 



1860 

1555 


279 

ICl 

77 

1706 

15 

4015 

154 



1807 

1059 

220 

305 

129 

103 

1389 

1 

3806 

lot 



1S6S 

1940 

309 

355 

145 

85 

1476 


4316 

lot 



1809 

1583 

281 

353 

207 

92 

1678 


4094 




1870 

2345 

217 

379 

136 

79 

1057 


4213 

Off 



1871 

3409 

281 

396 

119 

130 

1384 


5719 

S,’! 



1872 

2234 

377 

489 

133 

121 

1526 


4835 

10,’. 



1873 

2908 

243 

484 

143 

105 

1155 


5038 

9 



1874 

3177 

252 

532 

93 

93 

1317 


5469 

8 



1875 

3112 

216 

552 

88 

60 

1420 


5457 

7J 



1876 

3401 

169 

749 

89 

55 

1134 


5657 

fil 



1877 

3103 

149 

625 

89 

37 

930 


4993 

6A 



1878 

3005 

08 

458 

61 

73 

813 


5318 

Gf 



1879' 

4329 

47 

616 

31 

42 

8GS 


5933 

GA 

XJ 

- 

1880 

4520 

78 

5S3 

24 

33 

1074 

.. 

6312 

6H 


t.issi 

4815 

135 

726 

26 

33 

1093 


6843 



4457 

166 

597 

38 

32 

1677 


6967 



5104 

154 

620 

24 

30 

1520 


7452 

51 

as iiiiicli jj 

4CS1 

130 

703 

02 

30 

1553 


7159 

6 

in 

Lowe?5 

4371 

09 

803 

65 

29 

943 


6315 


1000 piinf-' 

6025 

ss 

709 

46 

30 

1306 


7212 

Si 

this 

aboD 

5320 

203 

734 

41 

28 

1575 


7915 

Si 


succeeilin"' 

of 400 lb.:t5e total quantity of cotton iniported into 
cantars, or'' 1860, no less than 83 '9 per cent, came 
subsequent to® United States. For a number of yearn it 
interrupted about 73 \)er cent. Tliis virtual 

times serioilslvl®® industrial system upon one 

drawal of a 1 m tbe raw material necessary to 

tlie wars of machinery fully employed, had 

From 1867 to i8‘.i'6UO.rded with considerable anxiety ; the 
owm''tounfavoi® known that sooner or later a 

increase until t '® period of more or less 

since' iviiicli 1 ^flisloeate the agricultural industry of the 
nivtiif all attempts to escape from so undesir- 

nurtlv m,.! of things were frustrated by the one 

fnrlnno'^f*'^^^“f'rct that no other cotton-producing 
1 ei been able successfully to compete with 


>-1 oeen auie successiuny to compete wiiii 
( I. ■ h either quality or price. The war, by 

thtues to a famine level, led to a largely 
incVL.'e Pr production of cotton in India, Egypt, 
South America, Ac.; but even after the conflict 
had lasted four years, scarcely half of the decrease 
in the imports from the South had been made upby 
increased receipts from all the world besides. The 
average import from America in the two years 
1860-61 was 3,566,000 bales of 400 lb., but in 
1864-63 only 381,000, showing a loss of 3,185,000 
bales. Tlie average imqjort from all otlier sources 
in 1860-61 was 976,000, and in 1864-03, 2,366,000, 
showing a gain of only 1,390,000 bales, or barely 
46 per cent, of the deficit in the supply from tlie 
States. After peace had been restored, and cotton- 
planting at the South had been resumed, prices 
rapidly declined ; but for ten years after the war 
they remained considerably above the rates current 
pi'ior to 1861, and yet the import of cotton into 
Europe from countries other tlian America never 
exceeded 2,651,000 bales of 400 lb. (1872), while the 
annual average for the ten year's ended 1875 was 
only 2,309,000 bales, against 2,366,000 in 1864-63* 
Between 1875 and 1880, with a fall to .ante- war 
prices, the imports from countries other tlian the 
United States fell to an average of only 1,767,000 
bales, while those from the South rose to 3,875,000 
bales, and in 1881 the receipts from America repre- 
sented 70 per cent of the total imports into Europe. 
In 1886 the proportion was 694 per cent., and in 
1887, 07 per cent. 

Prior to the American war, verj’ e.xaggcrated 
notions prevailed respecting the quantity of cotton 


produced in India : the cunent estimates being 

5.000. 000 to 6,000,000 bales of American weight 
(450 lb.), while some computations ran as high as 

10.000. 000 bales. But the fact that famine prices 
attracted to Europe only about a million and .a 
quarter bales per annum in the three years ended 
1865, proved tliat the crop was much smaller than 
had previously been calculated upon, and the 
investigations and inquiries made % the govern- 
ment in 1867-68 showed that the annual yield 
could not at any time have exceeded 2J to 24 
million bales of 400 lb. The consumption of 
cotton goods in India is about 24 lb. per head per 
annum, or a total of 650,000,000 lb. for a population 
of 260,000,000. In the three years ended 1887, the 
weight of goods and yarn imported into India 
averaged 390,000,000 lb., of which .about 70,000,000 
lb. were re-exported, leaving 320,000,000 lb. for 
consumption. The consumption of native-made 
goods would therefore be about 330,000,000 lb. 
This item, added to 90,000,000 lb. Indian yarn and 
goods exported, and 550,000,000 raw cotton e.x- 
ported, gives a total of 970,000,000 lb. as the 
probable extent of the cotton crop in 1885-87. 
This calculation cannot be far astray inasmuch as 
the area under cotton did not exceed 14,000,000 
acres, which at 70 lb. per acre (the estimated 
aver.age yield) gives a total of 980,000,000 lb., 
or 2,450,000 bales of 400 lb. 

No cotton was received from China ( except occa- 
sional small samples) until prices had risen to 
about 2s. per lb. , and even this extravagant figure 
brought to Europe only 380,000 bales of 400 lb. dur- 
ing the four years of the famine, a proof that the 
cotton crop of China is much smaller than even 
that of India. Assuming the consumption of 
cotton fabrics to be at the rate of 2^ lb. per head, 
and allowuig for yarns, goods, and raw cotton 
imported, the crop cannot exceed 1 ,500,000 bales of 
400 lb. A similar calculation for Jagtan, Java, Ac. , 
gives a crop of 130,000 bales. 

Small imports of cotton are received over}’ year 
from Africa, but they rarely exceed a few hundred 
bales. The plant is cultivated throughout the 
continent, and if the gger capita consumption 
averages only half that in India and China, the 

200.000. 000 inhabitants will require 250,000,000 lb. 
of cotton fabrics ; but as 100,000,000 lb. of goods 
are imported, the crop required would be only 

150.000. 000 lb., or 375,000 bales of 400 lb. 

The crops of the various countries and districts 
of the world in 1 887 were, as nearl}'as can be ascer- 
tained, as follows (in bales of the uniform weight 
of 400 lb.): 



Bilea. 

PcrCt-iit. 

United States of America 

7,425,000 

55-81 

South America, IVest Indie.s, 

Ac.. 430,000 

3-24 

East Indies 

2,500,000 

18-79 

China 

1,500,000 

11-27 

Jai>an, &a. 

130,000 

0-9S 

Turhey and Persia 

, . . . 120,000 

0-90 

Asiatic Russia 

100,000 

0*75 


713,000 

5-35 


. 375,000 

2-S2 


10,000 

0-07 


2,000 

0-02 

Total for the world . .. . 

....13,305,000 

100-00 


It will be observed that the United States produce 
more than half the cotton grown in the world, 
although they only commenced the business about 
one hundred years since. 

(4) Conswnj)tion. — Great Britain . — It is not pos- 
sible to .ascertain with certainty the liiut boginnmg.s 
of the trade in Europe. It existed in Spain in tlie 
lOtli century, .and no doubt quite as eariy in Italy 
and Greece. The first recorded import of cotton 
into England was in the 13th century, and quite 
as earlv imports took place into France through 
M.arseilles. The first mention of the industry in 
connection with Germany, Holland, and Switzer- 
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land was in the IGtli centuiy, and in Eussia in the 
18th. But until the clo=e of the last centuiy, the 
cotton used was either for candle wicks or for niix- 
tnre uith ilax or wool. The liret piece of British- 
made calico— i.e. a fabric all cotton — was prodnced 
in 1783. Prior to that date cotton-yarn had been 
used for weft only, the waij) being supplied by flax 
or wool. Hargreave’s ‘ s))inning- jenny ’ (invented 
1701, patented 1770) could not produce a yam 
strong and hard enough for warp ; but this dilli- 
cnlty was ovei’conie by Arkwright’s ‘ water-frame’ 
(.si)inning by rollers), brought out in 1769, and 
further improved in 1775. Hargreave's ‘spinnin"- 
jenny ’ was virtually superseded by Croniptonu 
‘mule’ (so called from the circumstance that it 
combined the principles of both Hargreave’s and 
Arkwright’s inventions), patented in 1779. It was 
also called the ‘ muslin-wheel,’ because it produced 
a finer and more uniform yarn than was possible by 
either the ‘ jenny ’ or the ‘ water-frame.’ Up to the 
date of Crompton’s invention, the progress of the 
industry had been very slow ; th6 inrport of cotton 
in that year being only aborrt 6,000,000 lb., against 
rtearly 4,000,000 lb. in 1764, arrd rteariy ,3,000,000 
lb. in 1751. In 1785 Arkwright’s pateirts, which 
conrprised inrprovements corrnected with carding, 
drawing, roving, and spirrning, were thrown open, 
.and the industry at once advanced by leairs and 
borrnds — the iirrport of cottorr reaching 18,000,000 
lb. in 1785, ami 31,000,000 lb. in 1790, or 45,000 
bales of 400 lb., and 77,000 bales respectively. 
There w.as now a plethora of yarn, but this was 
overcome by inrprovenrerrts in weaving. Dr Cart- 
wright invented the power-loonr in 1785, .and added 
to its utility in 1787- These were the first improve- 
ments since Kay’s ‘ ily-shrrttle ’ (1738) and ‘drop- 
box ’ (1760). Between 1790 and 1797 the cry was 
for more cotton ; prices adv.ancing fronr a range of 
12(1. to 22d. per lb. to one of 25d. to 40d. The 
spinnoi-s looked to India, but the invention of the 
‘saw-gin’ in 1793 brought relief from Airterica, and 
the import in 1800 reached 40,000,000 lb. In the 
mc.antinre Bell had inveirted ‘cylinder printing’ 
( 1783), which enabled one man and a boy to do the 
work of 100 nroir aird 100 boys ; and in the same 
year oxynnrriatic acid w.as tirst applied to ble.acli- 
iirg, whereby work which had previously taken rrp 
several nronths could now be done in a few d.ays. 
IVatt’s steam-engine was invented itr 1769, int- 
proved in 1781, and first rrsed in connection with 
mtton-.spinnirrg .and manufacturing iir 1785. Vast 
improyenients have been made upon the original 
iirventions of Arkwright, Crompton, and Cart- 
wright during tire pre.sent cerrtury ; but the iirt- 
luovements in spinning wei-e for manv years much 
riioi-o r.anid than those in wc.avittg. 'I’he ‘self-act- 
ing nrrrle’ w.as brought out by Messi-s Sharjr & 
Bobert.s in 1825, aitd further improved iit 18.30, 
about which time, too, considerable irnprovenrents 
were in.ade in the ‘water-frame;’ brrt hr the la-st- 
nanied year there were still only aborrt 80,000 
power-loonrs at work .against aborrt three times the 
nttnrber of hand-looms. In 1841, however, Jlessrs 
Kerrworthy & Bullorrgh brought orrt a power-loortt, 
which, wl'iile reducing the labour of the wc.avcr 
nearly otre-h.alf, jrroduced a greater qrrantity, as 
well as an improved quality of cloth. Still further 
improvements have since been made, all tcndiirg 
toward-, augmented orrttunr and dinrirrished co-,t of 
prodnetiort. Hargre.ave’s first ‘jonrry’ contained 
only 8 .spindles, but the nuntber was irtcrcased by 
degrees rrntil it rc.ached 1‘20. At the operring of the 
present eenturj' the ‘mule’ contained .aborrt 200 
spimlles ; it trow cont.airts fronr 1000 to 1200, avhile 
within quite rr'oerrt times the speed at which tire 
spindles rritt ha.s been incrca.sed from 7000 rcvoltt- 
trons per mirrutc to 10,0(X) revolutions. I’iftv vents 
since the .si>ccd of the loont varied from 90 to 112 


picks (throws of the shuttle) a irrinute; now it 
ranges from ISO to 200 picks a minute, anti in some 
instances still more. At the Oldham Exhibitioir 
there was shown a light calico loom c.apable of 
running as high as 400 picks per minute. 

The leading economical results of the inventions 
of a century ago, and of the subsequent improve- 
ments are brieliy set forth in the followittg table, 
which gives the weight of cotton consumed in 
Great Britain, the weight of yarn, and tire quan- 
tity of piece-"oods exported in rrrillions of lbs. 
and yards, and the v.alue of all kinds of cotton pro- 
ducts exported in various years, commencing with 
1779, the year in which Crompton’s ‘mule’ w.as 
brought out, followed by 1785, the year in rvliicli 
Arkwright's p.atents were thrown open. Figures 
in nrillions of lbs., yards, arrd £’s : 


years. 

Cotton 

Consumed. 

Yam 

Exported. 

Piece-goods 

Exported. 

Value of all j 
kinds Cotton 
Products 
exported. 

1770 

)i> 

C 

A\tm!rc 
Her Jb 
d. 

18 

lb. 

A'errtpe 
per lb. 
rf. 

YfUtls. 

Avenge 
per yd. 
d 

£ 

03 1 

17S5 

11 

20 





0-3 

1 1790 

30 

17 





10 

1 1800 

52 

18 

5 


77 


6*8 

1 1820 

120 

lit 

23 

20^ 

351 

12} 

IG'5 

1840 

451) 

C 

118- 

' 145 

790 

41? 

24 ’0 

18C0 

1084 

Gi 

107 

12 

2770 

3J 

52-0 

18S0 

1373 

on 

215 

131 

4474 


75-5 

1887 

1487 

5^ 

252 

lOj 

4904 

2i 

70-9 


The complete pai'ticulai's fronr 1779 to 1800 are not 
obtainable. The average price of cotton is for AVest 
Indi.an from 1779 to 1790 ; but for 1800 and since 
it is for nriddling Arirerican. The value of goods, 
&c. exported from 1779 to 1800 is the ‘ oiiicial ’ v.ahie ; 
since then, the real or declared value. The aver- 
age prices of yarn and goods exported are those (rf 
the Board of" Trade. The eflect of the cirntimied 
inrprovements irr machinery is shown still more 
strikingly in the followirrg" statenrent of the cori 
at various dates of producing yanr of forty hatiKs 
to the pound. The fii'St lirre of figures reprc.sent 
the sellrrrg-price of the yarn, the second the cost 
of the cottorr used (18 oz. in weight), and the tlrrnl 
the balance left for l.aborrr and capital : 



1779. 

17S4. 

1799. 

1812. 

1830. 

lECO. 

1SS7. 


A d. 

«. rf 

«. (/. 

t, d. 

» rf 

« d. 

< rf- 

Price 

,..1C 0 

10 11 

7 0 

2 0 

I ‘A 

0 lU 

0 9! 

Cotton 

... 2 0 

2 0 

3 4 

1 0 

0 7i 

0 o't 

0 cs 

I^ibour, &c.. 

...14 0 

S 11 

4 2 

1 0 

0 0} 

0 4f 

0 3 


The cost of weaving Iras .also beerr vastly reduccil. 
A species of calico selling at Gs. per 5 'nrd towarus 
the close of the Last century c.arr now_ be had for 
as marry jrence ! 'The decliire irr the jrricc of c.ahco 
sirreo 1815 is gre.ater itr propor-tion than the fan 
in the price of yarn ; 40’s yanr, for instance, 
worth .about one-third the ]rrice current in 18U, 
but calico is rrot worth trtore than one-sixth or orre- 
seventh. _ 

The rapid incre.ase in consumption between fro.' 
and 1790 was due to the sjtrcad of Cront]rtotrs aird 
Arkwright’s irtventiorrs. The greaf_ increase in 
the vohtttte of trade, and the nraterial 
the jrrices of yarn and piece-goods, betwecir 
and 1840, was (rwitrg chiody to the iirycirtnur or 
the ‘self-acting irrulc.’ The still more iittporintif 
developrrreirts between 1840 aird 1860 were due 
chiclly to the inrpr-ovements irr the power-looirr, but 
iir a great measure also to the opening up of t be 
trarle with Chiira. The progrc'-s made m the 
c.xport brairch of the indilstrw is sliowrr nioro full.r 
in the following account of tire shipmerrfs of piece- 
goods and yarn from Brit.aiii to the leading distrioH 
of the world at various periods from 1820 onivarils, 
in million.s of yards and lbs. ; 
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Piece-goods. 

1820. 

1840. 

1860. 

1880. 

1887. 


yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

Europe (except Turkey) . . 

127*7 

200*4 

200*6 

305*1 

447-2 

Turkey, Egypt, and Africa 

9-5 

74*6 

357-8 

588*6 

573*4 

America (except U.S.) . . . 

60*0 

278*6 

527*1 

651*0 

846*4 

United States 

23*8 

32*1 

226*8 

77-9 

44-0 

British East Indies ) 


( 145*1 

825*1 

1813*4 

1973-4 

Cliina, Japan, Java, Ac... / 
All otlier Countries 


' 29*9 

324*2 

632*0 

763*0 

19-7 

29*9 

214*7 

367-7 

256-7 

Total yards 

260'0 

790-6 

2676-2 

4496*3 

4904*1 

Yarn. 







lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

■ Ib. 

lb. 

Europe (except Turkey).. 

22*0 

91*9 

IIG-O 

95T 

129*8 

Turkey 

0-5 

3*3 

19*6 

12*4 

24*4 

British East Indies 


16*1 

30*7 

47*1 

35*3 

China, Japan, Java, &c... 


1*8 

8*8 

46*4 

51*5 

All other Countries 

6-5 

5*4 

22*2 

14-7 

100 

Total lb 

23*0 

118'5 

197*3 

215*7 

251*0 


Continental Europe was the principal outlet for 
both goods and yarn in 1820, and is so still in 
respect of yarn. Next followed America. There 
was a considerable increase in the exports to both 
districts between 1820 and 1840, but between 1840 
and 1860 the business with the Continent was 
almost stationary, owing to the large increase in 
domestic cotton industries of the various countries. 
The trade with the United States increased con- 
siderably down to 1860, but since then the highly 
protective tariff introduced during the war has 
redueed the busine.ss to an insignificant compass. 
The low prices brought about by diminished cost 
of production (1840 to 1860) led to a large increase 
in the trade with Turkey, and there has since 
been an almost constant,'^ though more gradual, 
movement in the same direction. One hundred 
year's ago, about the time when Arkwrij'ht’s 
patents were thrown open, Manchester complained 
loudly of the injurious competition of calico im- 
ported from India, and from time to time the 
duties were increased. About fifty years later 
(1831) the manufacturers and dealers of Bengal 
asked for the removal of these duties, on the groimd 
that the native industry was being seriously in- 
jured by the import of cotton fabrics from England, 
although the shipments from this side had not j'et 
assumed important proportions. Even in 1840 
they were only 145 million yfiids, but in 1860 they 
reached 825 million yards, tlianks to the improve- 
ments in the power-loom already mentioned. The 
same circumstance, and the opening of the ports 
in 1841-42, led to a similar expansion in the trade 
with China. Since 1869 (except the temporary 
intermption occasioned by the cotton famine), the 
business with the East has been largely augmented, 
and now more than half the piece-goods and more 
than one-third of the yarn exported from Great 
Britain go to India and China. 

The following statement gives the weight of 
yarn produced, number of spindles at work, number 
of hands employed, and the production per spindle 
and hand in Great Britain, at various dates : 

Vnni Siiiiiilles nt irmids Prodiictio!, jicr 

Prodnced. Work. Employed. Spindle. H.nnd. 

111. No. No. Ib. Ib. 

1819-21 106,600,000 7,000,000 110,000 lo'2 963 

1S29-S1 210,600,000 10,000,000 1-10,000 21 '0 1546 

1844-10 523,300,000 19,600,000 190,000 26'S 2764 

1859-01 910,000,000 30,400,000 243,000 SOO 3671 

18S6-87 1,415,000,000 43,000,000 245,000 32'9 6900 

A portion of the yam produced is exported ; the 
balance is woven into piece-goods. The particulars 
compare as follows : 


Htinds 

Production per 

Employed. 

Spindle. 

Hand. 

No. 

Ib. 

Ib, 

110,000 

15*2 

963 

140,000 

21*6 

1546 

190,000 

26*8 

2764 

248,000 

30*0 

3671 

245,000 

32*9 

6900 


OockIs 

rrwlucetl. 

lb. 

SO, 020,000 
142,000,000 

348.110.000 

050.870.000 


at Work. Employed. 


Production i»er 
Ixram. ll.aTid. 

lb. ll>. 

335 342 

470 621 

1234 ICSl 

IG27 3200 

2003 4559 


re.spectively in 1844-46. In 1859-61 the hand-loom 
had practically disappeared. 

The factory returns for 1885 gave the number of 
spindles in the United Kingdom as only 44,348,921 
against 44,206,690 in 1878, of which 40,121,451 
against 39,527,920 were spinning-spindles, hut these 
figures were defective. The number of spinning- 
spindles actually in existence was certainly little 
if any less than 43,000,000, as about 3,000,000 had 
been put up in the Oldham district alone between 
1878 and 1885. The number of looms is stated as 

560.000, but this is also too small. In 1888 it was 
said by those in the trade that about 600,000 were 
at work, and 580,000 is a fair estimate for 1886-87. 
The capital employed in the industry may he stated 
as follows : 

43,000,000 spinning • spindles and 5,000,000 
doubling.spindles. Probable cost 24a. per 
spindle, present value about 18s. per spindle. £43,200,000 
580,000 looms. Probable cost £24 each, present 

value about £20 each 11,600,000 

Floating capital requisite to carrj- on the business 25,000,000 

Capital employed in printing, bleaching, and 

other works 18,000,000 

Capital employed in the manufacture of cotton, 

lace, and hosiery, < 7,000,000 

Total £104,800,000 

According to the census tables for 1881. there 
were 686,000 operatives and othei-s employed in 
the cotton industry. In 1889 there were about 

700.000. The average rate of wages is about £42 
per annum, or a total of £29,400,000. The amount 
paid for raw cotton in 1887 was £34,460,000 — 
viz. 1,486,855,000 lb. at 5x'sd. per lb. The value 
of all kinds of cotton products e.xported was 
£70,957,000, and the value of the products con- 
sumed at home £30,440,000. These figures compare 
as follows with those for 1859-61 : 

1859-61. 1887. 

Value of products exported £49,029,000 £70,057,000 

Value of home consumption 27,071,000 30,440,000 

Total viilue of products £77,000,000 £101,397,000 

Paid for cotton 29,290,000 34,460,000 

Paid for wages 20,093,000 29,400,000 

B.alance for all other exp. and profits 20,716,000 37,537,000 

Total ns above £77,000,000 £101,897,000 

Taking into consideration the persons^ employed 
in the building of the mills and making of the 
machines, and in the buying and selling of the 
raw and manufactured articles, it will he found 
tliat something like 44 to 5 million individuals are 
dependent upon the prosperity of the cotton trade 
for their livelihood. 

The earnings of the work-people have upon the 
whole steadilv increased from year to year. The 
following table furnishes the rates current in 1839, 
1849, 1859, and 1887. It will he observed that the 
■pi-oportionate advance during the last-mentioned 
period was on an average much greater in the lowest 
than in the highest iiaid hands : 


AVEP.AGE WEEKLY WAGES. 


Cardifig Department — 


MHk'Spinning — 
^finders 


T/irostle Spinning— 


1SS&-87 1,162,000.000 550,000 255,000 2003 4559 

Tliere were 240,000 Imnd-Iooms and 15,000 power- 
looms at work in 1S19-21 ; 225,000 and S0,000 
respectively iii 1S29-31 ; and 60,000 and 220,000 
137 ‘ 


1839. 

1849. 

1859. 

69 Hours. 

60 Hours. 

t tf. 

•. d. 

t. d. 

.... 7 0 

7 6 

S 0 

....11 0 

12 0 

14 0 

..,.25 0 

28 0 

28 0 

....16 0 

18 0 

20 0 

.... 8 0 

9 0 

10 0 

....20 0 

22 0 

20 0 

.... 4 0 

4 6 

5 0 

7 0 

7 C 

9 0 

....IS 0 

20 0 

24 0 

.... 9 0 

9 6 

9 G 

....23 0 

23 0 

25 0 

(6).13 0 

13 0 

15 0 

11 17 0 

16 0 

19 0 


1837. 

5C1 Hours. 

•.If. *. iL 

12 0 to 15 0 


Four-loom u i» 17 0 16 0 19 0 20 0 u 25 6 

Six-loom II II .. .. .. 29 0 .. 32 0 

( 1 ) Women and girls ; { C } young men ; ( 3 ) women and young men ; 
(4> girls 14 to IS years; (5) young women; (6) women and men. 
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The average rate of wages paid in 1887 was ahont 
80 per cent, more than in 1839, 69 per cent, more 
than in 1849, and 55 per cent, more than in 1859. 
In tlie meantime, the liours of labour have been 
reduced from 69 per week to 5Gi per week. 

Continental Europe . — Up to ^^^thin about fifteen 
years from the close of the last century, the quan- 
tity of cotton consumed on the Continent was 
certainly larger than the weight spun in England ; 
but at the close of the century, thanks to the 
mechanical inventions to which reference has 
already been made, England unquestionably stood 
first. Severe penalties were inflicted upon any 
one found guilty of either enticing cotton opera- 
tives or of exportin" cotton machineiy to foreign 
countries. iSevertbeless, both operatives and 
niaciiinery found their way to various portions of 
the Continent ; and cotton-spinning on the English 
plan was introduced into Russia in 1799, Sudtzer- 
land in 1800, Belgium in 1801, and France in 1803. 
Germany, Holland, Spain, Italy, and Austria 
followed later on. Between 1801 and 1821 France 
increased its consurapt from 42,000 bales ( of 400 lb. ) 
to 80,000, and the rest of the Continent from 33,000 
to 80,000. 

The chief increase on tlie Continent between 1811 
and 1821 was gained after the peace of 1815. The 
consumption in France in 1816 was only about 
65,000 bales. France held the lead on the Con- 
tinent until the war of 1870, since which she has 
been passed by Russia and Germany. The follow- 
ing table shows the progress made by each country 
since 1830. It rives the consumption of cotton in 
the years named in lOOO’s of bales of the uniform 
weight of 400 lb. each. 


Countries. 

1S30. 

1840. 

1830. 

I860. 

1809. 

1880. 

1880. 

Itiissia 

. 10 

SO 

119 

218 

243 

650 

000 

Swollen 


4 

20 

40 

40 

02 

70 

Gennany 

.. 40 

CO 

115 

350 

307 

715 

890 

Austria 

. 60 

83 

146 

235 

240 

350 

400 

Switzcrlanil . . . 

o-> 

45 

60 

7G 

93 

TOO 

130 

Hollnnd 

. 6 

10 

12 

10 

24 

50 

00 

BelKimi) 

, 20 

40 

65 

72 

88 

125 

130 

France 

. 170 

201 

S50 

605 

650 

600 

COO 

Spain 

. 15 

33 

85 

130 

125 

220 

275 

If.vly. 

. 10 

20 

40 

05 

00 

100 

200 

Tot'll.... 

. 344 

032 

1001 

1767 

1841 

2354 

3535 


The large increase between 1840 and 1850, especi.ally 
in Russia, was partly due to the repeal (1843) of 
the enactment which prohibited the export of cotton 
macliincrj' from this countiy. The figures for 
1869 are given instead of those for 1870, because 
the movements of trade in the last-named year 
were disturbed by the Franco-German war. Tlie 
small general increase between 1860 and 1869, 
compared with that in the previous decade, was 
due to the cotton famine incidental to the American 
war. In 1871, 1,500,000 spindles (those of Alsace) 
were transferred from France to Germany. This 
accounts for the decrease in the quantity of cotton 
consumed in France in 1880 as compared vrith 1809, 
and for part of the exceptionally largo increase in 
quantity consumed in Gennany. ’ The total number 
of spindle.s in France in 1869 was 6,120,000; in 1870, 
4,620,000. As less than 1,600,000 people had Iwcn 
transferred along witli the 1,. 500,000 spindles, the 
4,620,000 remaining spindles had to .supply yarn 
for a population of 46,000,000. Tlie consequence 
was_ considerable actirity in mill-building or en- 
larging, and by 1872 the number of spindles had 
increased to 5,011,000. During the subsequent 
ten years there was very little change, excejit (he 
suljstitution of new for old .sjnudles, which enabled 
the siiinucrs to turn off a greater weight of yam. 
In 1S«1 there were in Finnce 5,111,000 .spindles, of 
winch 227,000 were idle, against 5,011,000 and 
3 Sj, 000 respectively in 1872. The number at work 
in 1884 was 4,SS-(,000 again-t 4,626,000 in 1S72. 
Ihe cotton iudui-try of Swifrerlaml has been almost 


stationaiy of late ye.ars, owing to the adverse inflii. 
ence of foreign competition and hostile tarifls, and 
there are no more spmdles at work than there were 
ten years ago, while the number in existence is 
smaller owing to mills burned down not having been 
rebuilt. The figiires for Italy are exclusive of cotton 
grown in Italy_ itself, of the extent of wliich there 
are no authentic records. _ The quantity ha.s been 
quite small, however, during the past fifteen years. 
Besides the countries mentioned above, there are 
.about 24,000 bales of 400 lb. used in Portugal, and 
about 18,000 bales spun in Greece. 

The following is a statement of the number of 
spindles and the weight of cotton spim in each 
countiy in 1886 : 


Cowntrj'. 

N«inT?er of 
Spiiulles. 

Cotton CoDsiimeO. 
lb. Per Spin U- 

Hiissia 

... 4,400,000 

264,000,000 

00 -0 

Sweden. 

. . . 320,000 

23,000,000 

67 5 

Gennany 

... 6,150,000 

356,000,000 

CDl 

Austria 

... 2,085,000 

181,000,000 

8S'2 

Switzerland 

... 1,850,000 

52,000,000 

2S*1 

Holland 

... 260,000 

24,000,000 

92'3 

Belgium 

. . . 840,000 

52,000,000 

61-9 

F/nnce 

... 4,900,000 

240,000,000 

48*9 

Spain... 

... 2,035,000 

110,000,000 

64-0 

Portugal 

... 140,000 

10,000,000 

71’4 

Italy 

... 1,210,000 

104,000,000 

85 1 

Greece 

C5,000 

7,150,000 

110-0 

Total 

....23,255,000 

1,431,160,000 

01-1 


The Russian figures are exclusive of cotton 
received from Asia, estimated at 100,000 bales of 
4001b. per annum. The variations in the avenap 
weight of cotton per spindle are occasioned by the 
difiei-ences in the counts of yarn spun, or in the 
number of horn's worked per daj'. Switzerland 
consumes only a small weight of cotton per spindle 
because she produces very fine yarns, similar to 
those spun at Bolton. 

America . — The first cotton-mill built in the 
United States was put up in 1793. Others followed 
at short intervals, but the progress was not very 
rapid until during the war of 1812-14, which led 
to such an extraordin.ary rise in ])ricos, that cotton 
goods similar to those which had been iniportcd 
from England at 20 cents per yard rose to 75 cents 
per jmril. This stimulated mill-building to such 
an extent, that when the war was over, and impor- 
tations resumed, prices fell back to a lower jwmt 
than ever, and the new domestic industry sull'ercd 
so severely that an agitation wns_ at once com- 
menced in favour of increased import diitioa 
Hitherto the tariff on imported textiles had been 
only from 74 to 10 per cent. ; but in 1816 the duties 
were raised all round to 25 per cent., and hcnceforili 
the protected industi-j' made rapid progress : tlie 
consumption of cotton advancing from 80,000 bide- 
of 4001b. in 1820, to 340,000 in 1840, and 068,090 
bales in 1860. Thence to 1870 there was only a 
sliglit ineren.se ; the quantity consumed in that y wr 
being only 996,000. In 1880 it reached 1,920,000 
bales ; and in 1887, 2,795,000 bales. _ The ceiiMis le- 
tiims of 1880 gave the amount of capital 
the cotton manufacturing industry ns £41,76G,0(W. 
inclnding £3,533,000 in the South ; the nuinber at 
.spindles as 10,678,516, including 583,096 in the 
South ; the number of looms as 227,156, i"^oi(iing 
12,194 in the South. In 1887 there were 1.3, 500, (wJ 
spindles in the States, inclnding 1,225,000 in the 
South. The consumption of cotton rcprc'cntc'i 
30 per cent, of the crop against about the same uj 
1880, but against only 18 iier cent, in 1860, mul 1/ 
per cent, in 1810. The Aew England 
tnrers have hitherto been un.ablc successfully to 
compete with the old country in the mitsuie 
markets of the world ; (ho value of the entiro 
exports of cotton products in 1887 living only 
£2,986,000, against £1,996,000 in ISSO, £757.000 m 
1,870, £2,187,000 in 1,860, £917,000 in 1850, 
£710,000 in 1840. 
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I The cotton industry of Canada lias recently 
gained in importance. The consumption in 1887 
was about 80,000 bales of 400 lb., against about 

40.000 bales in 1881, and only about 15,000 bales in 
1877. There are about 300,000 spindles at work. 
The consumption of cotton in 3[exico in 1887 was 
about 130,000 bales of 400 lb., and there were about 

500.000 spindles at work. The native consumption 
x)f Brasil and other parts of Sotdh America m 
estimated at about 100,000 bales of 400 lb., but it 
probablj' exceeds this figure. 

Aeia. — One iiundred years ago Lancashire com- 
plained that her then new industry was being 
injured by the competition of goods imported from 
India ; fifty years later Indian manufaeturers com- 
plained of the injurious influence of impoiLs from 
England ; and now Lancashire is once more in fear 
of the competition of India ; not on account of im- 
ports into England (these, so far, being only 
slight), but on account of the extensive shipments 
of Indian-spun yarn and Indian-made goods to 
China, Japan, and other markets in the East. 
This competition is only of recent growth, and has 
arisen from the extensive erection of cotton-milfs 
in Bombay and elsewhere, on the Lancashire plan. 
In 1861 there were only 338,000 spindles at work in 
all India, and as late as 1874 the number was only 


393,000 ; but there are now 2,420,000 at work. 
The movements for the past eleven years, as shown 
in the figures for 1877, 1882, and 1887, compare as 
follows : 


1S77. 

Cotton spun, lb 88,600,000 

Yam exported, lb 8,790,000 

Goods exported, yards. .15,544,000 
Weight of exports, lb. . .11,905,000 


1882. . 
154,400,000 

33.230.000 

29.900.000 

39.211.000 


18S7. 

284.590.000 

91.604.000 

53.405.000 

102.485.000 


In aniving at the total weight of yam and goods 
exported, it is assumed that 5 yards of goods are 
equal to I lb. of j’am. 

The cotton crop of China, as already stated, is 
about 1,500,000 bales of 400 lb. The whole is con- 
sumed at home, along with about 100,000 hales 
imported from India. Japan produces about 

100.000 bales, of which only trifling quantities are 
exported. Japan is imitating Bombay, and there 
are now about 200,000 spindles at work. Of these, 

120.000 were put up in 1888. 

BccapiUdation. — The following statement shows 
the relative importance of the cotton industries of 
Great Britain, continental Europe, the United 
States, and India, as exhibited in the quantity of 
cotton consumed in each of the various seasons 
named since that of 1860-61, in lOOO’s of hales of 
400 Ih. ; 



WiO-61. 

ISO 

i-G3. 

1870-71. 

1876-77. 

1882-83. 

1886-87. 

lS37-gS. 

SAl<r«. 

Per 

cent. 

Bale-?. 

Per 

cent. 

B-iIes. 

Per 

cent. 

Bales. 

Per 

cent. 

Bales. 

Per 

cent. 

Bales. 

Per 

cenL 

Bales. 


Great Britain 

2014 

48*3 

IIGI 

49-2 

KiBl 

48-8 

3182 

42-8 

3770 

37*7 

3691 

35*2 

3841 


Continent 

1723 

31*8 

732 

Kiel 

1902 

31-7 

2460 

330 

3437 

34-4 


34-7 

3770 


United States 

1009 

187 

435 

18*4 

1110 

181 

1571 

21*1 

2300 

23-6 

2448 

23-3 

2528 


India 

65 

1-2 

32 

1-4 

87 

1-4 

231 

3-1 

431 

4-3 

HQ 

6-S 

771 


Total 

5411 

100-0 

2300 




7434 

100-0 

9998 

s 

o 

10,489 

100 0 

10,910 

100-0 


The figures for 1862-63 are inserted as showing the 
effect of the American war. As respects the 
general movement. Great Britain held her own 
between 1860-61 and 1870-71 ; but since then her 
competitors have made relatively and positively 
mueli greater progress, but so far without encroacli- 
ing upon our e.vport trade. Tlie diminished con- 
sumption in Great Britain in 1880-87 as compared 
with 1882-83 was due partly to ‘ short-time ’ in the 
summer, and partlj"^ to the circumstance that tlie 
American crop was less wasty tlian tliat of 1882-83. 
Tlie increased production on the Continent is 
almost entirely consumed at home, and is due 
partly to the improved economical condition of the 
people, and partly to the circumstance that cotton 
goods are overtaking linens and woollens. The 
increased production in the United States is also 
mostly consumed at home. Lancashire’s only 
formidable competitor in the outside markets of the 
world is India, hut even in tliis respect nothing 
serious has yet taken place. Tlie increase in the 
Indian mills has, so far, been chiefly at the expense 
of the old native hand industrj', whicli is rapidly 
disappearing. 

A recapitulation of spindles compares as follows : 


ISGl. 1S77. 18S7. 

r'.'-'-.'-'i 39,500,000 43,000,000 

■■ I" -I 19,600,000 23,750,000 

United States i*,0w,uu0 10,000,000 13,500,000 

India 338,000 1,230,000 2,400,000 


Total 45.(538,000 70,330,000 82,050,000 

Cottonseed Oil. — Pulp is now made from cotton 
stalks, and converted into the finest writing-paper, 
an enoniious saving of waste being thus eflected. 
Cotton seed is roinarkahly rich in oil, now used 
for a, variety of purposes. The crop of cotton seed 
in tlie United States amounts to about 3, .300,000 
tons. The bulk of tliis is returned to tlie ground. 
In 1887 about 500,000 tons irero cnislied at the 


oil-mills of the United States — producing 175,000 
tons of cake, 75,000 tons of oil, and 6250 tons of 
lintere (the short fibres left on the seed after 
ginning) ; the remaining 243,750 tons being waste. 
The tot.al cotton-oil product is estimated at from 
15,000,000 to 17,000,000 gallons, most of which is 
consumed in the mannfnctnre of lard, wjiicli it 
is said to equal for culinary purposes. Cotton- 
seed cake or meal is especially rich in nutritions 
matter for fann-stock, causing cattle to fatten 
rapidly, and producing veiy ricli milk (thongli 
the butter is not improved). Boiled cotton seed 
with hay or straw is admirable feeding. The 
seed is wortli in America about £4, lOs. per ton ; 
the oil. Is. 3d. per gallon ; the cake, £3, 10s. per 
ton ; and the linters, 2td. per Ih. About 300,000 
tons of Egj’ptian cotton seed are cnished in Great 
Britain per annum. 

I'hc Cotton Famine. — The American civil war 
broke out in 1861, and in 1862 our import of cotton 
fell to 524 million lb., against 1257 million in 
1861, and 1391 million in 1860. Increased supplies 
from India and other sources brought the amvals 
up to 669 million in 1863, 893 million in 1864, and 
978 million in 1S6.'5, The war closed in 1865, trade 
with America was resumed, and the imports in 
1866 rose to 1377 million lb., .ind the cotton 
industry shortly afterwards resumed its fonner 
dimensions. At the crisis of the famine the mills 
were not working more than half-time, and in 
December 1862, 247,000 cotton opcrative.s and 
otliers connected with the trade were out of 
emiiloyment, and 16.5,000 others only partially 
emjiloyed. In the same month, 234,000 persons, or 
24 per' cent, of the tot.al population of the districts 
alTccted, were in receipt of charitable relief. In 
1863 the average number of persons out of work 
was 189,000, and that of those only partially em- 
ployed, 129,000; in 1864 the figures were 1.34,000 
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and 97,000 respectively ; and those for the first five one-fourth was recovered in the fonn of relief, or in 
months of 1805, 107,000 and 08,000. During the wages for employment in public works, &c. The 
coume of the famine the losses of tlie trade total sum distributed in charity alone was fully 
amounted to between £65,000,000 and £70,000,000, £3,000,000, and may have reached £4,000,000. 

includin" from £28,000,000 to £30,000,000 loss of The extra expenditure of the guardians reached 
wages to operatives. Of the latter amount about £1,287,994, and the sum of £1,500,460 was dis- 

STATEMEXT OF THE COXSUMPTIOX OF COTTOX IX EUEOPE AXD THE EXITED STATES, 1821 TO 1887, 
IX AVERAGES STRUCK FOR PERIODS OP FIVE YE.VRS. 


,lSM-30 I&il-M 


Coiwimption — 
Gre.it Britain. 
Continent.... 
United States 



Sources of Suppln— 

America 

Braril— 

West Indies, Ac . 

India, Ac 

Egjpt, Ac 

Total 

Average tvciglit, Ib. 


lSSl-83 

2 Yeflw. 

3299 
3092 
1S94 ! 

1 

3134 

8420 

2093 

8285 

8953 

G003 

316 

71 

1431 

4C5 

CGC3 

SGO 

70 

1887 

472 

S2S5 

S95S 

43G 

441 


Is Millioss of Pousos. 


isai-ss 1300-40 1841-45 1S40-30 1S31-55 


Consumption — 

Great Britain 154’2 

Continent 02-0 

United States 30 '2 

Total 277 0 

Sources of Supply— 

America 167‘9 

Brazil 29'4 

West Indies, Ac 10‘8 

India, Ac 23'4 

Egypt, *0 19’5 


Average price (mid- 1 
dllng uplands' ) 



370-0 

610-4 

720-7 

943-9 

1105-2 

14S2*0 

232-1 

415-7 

001-4 

819-2 

053-7 

12,74-7 

29-5 

30-G 

23-3 

18-9 

23-S 

27-1 

13-2 

9-5 

13-4 

9-4 

0-3 

0-3 

25-0 

34-2 

60-5 

72-0 

80-7 

134-8 

20-2 

20-4 

30-1 

238 

29-7 

00-0 





tiibuted by relief committees, making a total of 
£2,848,460 ; but there was a vast amount of relief 
riven, in monev or kind, of which there is no record. 
In some districts in 1863 the poor-rate rose to 
nearly 6s. in the £. In the same year, the average 
rate for tlie whole of the cotton districts was 2s. 2fd., 
ag.ainst only 75d. in 1801. 

For the inanufacturo of cotton, see Spi.xxing, "WEiVV- 
l.SG, Cauco-MIXTing, Ac. And see for furtlier infor- 
mation Ellison, The Cotton Trade of Great fJritain (new 
cd. 18861; Marsden, Cotton Munvfacture (new ed. 1880); 
Ilr Forbes Eoylc, Culture and Commerce of Cotton in 
India (1851); and Dana, Cotton from Seed to Loom 
(New York and Ix)ndon, 1878). 

Cotton. CiiARi.Es, the friend of Izaak Walton 
and translator of Montaigne, wn.s born' at his 
father's estate of 15evesford_ in Staffordshire, 2Sth 
Aiwil 1030. His father, himself a man of great 
ability, was a warm friend of lien donson, Selden, 
Donne, and otherillustrions men. Theboy travelled 
on the Continent, devoted himself from youth 
to a life of letters, and e.arly wiote vei-scs which 
were handed about among his friend.s. In 1050 he 
manied his cousin Isabella, rister of the famous 
Colonel Hutchinson. Though a sincere loyalist, he 
seems to have lived securely enough under the 
Commonwealth, and the decay of his father'.s estate 
w.Ts due mainly to unprosperous lawsuit-s. In 
1664 Colton issued anonymously hisbnrle'qtie poem, 
Scarronietes, nr the First ISool: of Virgil Travestie, 


added to in later editions in grossness ns well as in 
bulk. Later books, somewhat of the same character, 
are his Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque (1070), and 
his Burlesque upon Burlesque, or the Seojfcr Seoft, 
icing some of Lucian's Dialogues (1075), His 
Blanter’s Metnuul (1675) testifies to his zeal and 
t.aste for horticulture. Next ye.ar he contributed a 
tre.atise on lly-fishing to the fifth edition of Walton’s 
Complete Angler, .and here he commends his old 
friend .and master, its author, ns ‘ the best and the 
truest friend ever man had.’ Further^ marks of 
affection were his commendatory veree.s in the 1075 
edition of Walton’s Lives ; his j)oem. The ^ Con- 
tentation, as well as .an earlier one of invitation to 
Walton to visit him ; and the twisted cipher of his 
own and his master’s names al)ove the door of his 
fishing-house on the Dove. In 1085 Cotton publbhed 
hjs translation of Montaigne’s Essays — a master- 
jiiece on which his fame .still rests securely. lie 
died in 1087. Cotton’.s verses arc full of lare felici- 
ties of tlionght and j)hr,a.so, and are more really 
nootic.al than much far more pretentious poetiy. 
His prose i.s simple and clear, direct and vigorous. 
His character wius eminently lovable ; his only 
troubles, his debts; his only enemies, his duns. 

, Cotton, George Edward Lvxch, D.D., 
bishop, l>oni in 1813, w.as educated at We.stininster 
and Cambridge, and from 1830 to 1852 _was^ a 
master at Itugby under Arnold and Tait ; in Tom 
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Broicn’s School Days he appears as ‘the young 
master.’ For sLx years he was at the head of 
Marlborough College, which he raised to a position 
among the first scliools of England. In 1858 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Calcutta, where he suc- 
cessfully administered his immense diocese, and 
where liis schools for the children of the poorer 
Anglo-Indians and Eurasians are monuments of 
the services he rendered to education. He was 
drowned in the Ganges, 6th October 1866. 

Cotton, John, clergyman, hom at Derby in 
1585, was a tutor at Cambridge, and from about 
1612 held a charge at Boston, in Lincolnshire. 
Cited to appear, for his Puritan views, before Land 
at the high commission court, he in 16.33 lied to 
Boston, in New England, where he preached until 
his death in 1652. Cotton was reputed a profound 
scholar, and was the author of nearly fifty works, 
including a catechism, forms of lu-ayer, and a 
defence of the interference of the civil authority in 
religious matters, in a famous controversy with 
Koger 'Williams. 

Cotton, Sir Robert Bruce, an English anti- 
uary, was born at Denton,. Huntingdonshire, 22d 
anuaiy 1571. From Westminster School, where 
he had the famous Camden for master, he passed 
to Jesus College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B. A. in 1585., He soon settled in a house in West- 
minster on the site of the present House of Lords, 
and here he commenced to accumulate books, 
manuscripts, coins, and other articles, and to 
practise that large hospitality that made Cotton 
House the meeting-place of all the scholars of the 
kingdom. His papem read before the Antiquarian 
Society spread wide the reputation of his learning ; 
King James knighted him in 1603, created him a 
baronet in 1611, and frequently consulted him on 
political matters. But he kept the scholar in prison 
for eiglit months in connection with the Overbury 
case. He had been returned to parliament in 1604, 
jmd soon identified himself completely with the 
policj’ of constitutional opposition to the crown. 
His protest against the proposed debasement of 
the coinage (1626), his frank criticism of kingcraft 
in his History of Henry III. (1626-27), his out- 
spoken review of the jn-esent political situation 
in his tract. The Dangers -tvherein the Kingdom 
now Standeth, and' the Hemcdye (1628), and the 
frequent meeting in his house for deliberations 
of Eliot, Pym, Selden, and Sir E. Coke, marked 
him out to the court as an enemy to he crushed. 
Tlie occasion was soon found. -4n ironical tract, 
entitled A Proposition for His Majesty's Service 
to Bridle the Jmpertineney of Parliaments, having 
fallen into the hands of NVentworth, it was found 
on inquiry that the original was in Cotton’s library, 
froirr which a copy had been made, though withorrt 
Iris knowledge, for the press. Cotton and other-s 
were flung into prison, but proceedings were stayed 
and the prisoners released on the occasiorr of the 
birth of an heir to the throne (29th !May 1630). 
But Cotton’s library was not restored to him iir 
spite of his pathetic petitions, and as his heart was 
hound rrp in his books, he pined and died less 
than a year after (6th May 1631 ). Fourteen of 
his ti-acts were collected and publisheil as Cotton's 
Posthnma in 1657. His son. Sir Thomas Cotton 
(1594-1662), had the books re.stored to him and 
liis gveat-grarrdson. Sir John Cotton (1679-1731), 
he.stowed the libi-aiy on the nation. 

The Cottonian' Library was accordingly re- 
moved to Aslihurnham House, Westnrinster, in 
1730. In the following year a fire occurred in the 
house, in which about 114 out of the 958 volrrmes 
of MSS. which the library contained were reported 
.as ‘ lost, bunred, or entirely spoiled : and 98 dam- 
aged so as to be defective.’ The library was 


transferred to the British JIuseum (see Vol. II. 
p. 462) in 1753. 

Cottoil-gl’ass (Eriophorum), a genus of Cyper- 
aceag in which the perigone or covering of unrted 
bracts, which in this order inclose the ripening 
ov.aiy, is developed into 
long silky or cottony 
hairs, which rrsed to be 
employed for candle- 
wicks, stuffing pillows, 

&c. A more recent 
attempt to employ these 
as a substitute for cotton 
Iras naturally failed, nor 
is the herbage willingly 
e,a.ten bj^ sheep or cattle. 

Two species are common 
in Britain, and give a 
characteristic appearance 
to bogs and wet moors. 

Cotton-wood. See 

Poplar, , Silk-cotton. 

Cottoii-worni is a 

common name for the 
caterpillar of an owlet 
moth (Aletia xyliria), 
which is in some yeans 
very destructive to the 
cotton crop of the United 
States. The caterpillar 
is green, witli yelloiv 
stripes and black dots, 
and grows to a length of Common Cotton-grass (iE’n'o- 
,an inch and a half. The phonim Angustifoliim). 
boll-worm, the caterpillar 

of an allied form (Helioitus armigeru), is also veiy 
destructive to cotton-buds and other crops. 

CottllS, a genus of acantliopterygious fishes, 
comprising the Bullliead (G. gobio) of_ Britisli 
rivere, the marine Father Lasher (C. scorpius), and 
the closely akin C. huhalis, found on the coasts 
of Califoniia and Georgia. See Bullhead. 

Cotylc'doii (Gr.,‘ a cup or cup-shaped hollow’) 
is the technical term applied bj' botanists to the 
seed-leaves of the embryo. Their moiphological 
importance was foimerly somCwhat exaggerated, as 
they were suiqiosed to be quite unrepresented even 

in the big’ ' ■ ' ' - ' &c. ), to which 

tlie terih ' was therefore 

applied, me mimuer oi coiyieaons is, however, 
usually of high sj'stem.atic importance ; for altliough 
in Gymnosperms it varies from a whorl of eight, 
ten, or even more in conifers, to usually’ two in 
cycads, it is almost constant among the higher 
Angiospenns, the old division of monocotyledons 
and dicotyledons having few exceptions to its 
literal accuracy’. Eveiy’ one is familiar u-itli the 
two cotyledons of so many’ seedlings of tlie latter 
group ; but a more extended study’ shows tliat 
many never emerge above ground, or even leave 
tlie seed. Tlie form and stnicture of the coty’le- 
dons depends largely’ on whether they have pre- 
cociously’ absorbed and stored the nutritive con- 
tents of the endosperm ; in this case, of which 
the leguminous seeds of pea, bean, &c. afford 
the most familiar example, they’ become more or 
less fleshy, and frequently do not appear above 
ground in gennination. The mode of packing 
the cotyledons in the bud also presents many 
dilTerences in detail of high systematic constancy, 
and therefore importance. See OvuLE, Seed, 
E.hbryo, and Germination. 

Concal [Centropns), or Lark-iieeled Cuckoo, 
a genus of common hush-birds in Afric.a, India, and 
through the Malayan Archipelago to Australia. 
Tlie hind-toe is prolonged into a very’ long spur. 
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Tlieir call is loud and in some cases apparently 
ventrilofpiistic. They build their own nests. See 
Cuckoo. 

' Concliant. In Heraldn-, a beast lyin" down, 
with his head up, is coucliant. If the head is 
down, he is dormant. 

Coiicll-jrrass (Triticum rcncns), also called 
Wheat-grass, Dog-grass, Quichens, iind Squitch 
or Quitch, a grass which, althougli of the same 
genus with, wheat, is a wide.spread and trouble- 
some weed! Its perennial creeping root-stocks 
render it extremely difficult of extiiiiation ; they 
are carehilly gathered out of land under cultiva- 
tion ; but in times of scarcity have been employed 
as human food, as a source of beer, as a domestic 
medicine, and more frequently as fodder. They 
are sometimes useful in binding sand into pastur- 
age of inferior quality. Cut early, coucli-gi'ass 
makes ven* good nay. 

Couching. See Cat.a.e.vct. 

Coney, Raoul or Ren-ault, Castellak de, 
was a French coui't poet or Trouvhre ( q. v. ) of the 
12th centurj', to whom twentj'- three poems are 
ascribed. He was named after the ChAteau de 
Coney, near Laon. See Gcoston Paris in Romania 
(1872). 

Coilgllillg, considered physiologically, consists 
( 1 ) in a long inspiration which fills the lungs to a 
gi'eater extent than usual ; (2) in the closure of 
the glottis, or nanow opening in the organ of voice 
(see L.vkykx), at the commencement of the act of 
expiration; and (3) in the sudden forcing open of 
the glottis by the violence of the expiratorj’ move- 
ment In tliis way, a blast of air is driven up- 
wards from the lungs through the mouth, which 
carries with it any sources of im itation that may 
have been present in the air-passages. Coughing 
niay occur from irritation in the back of the throat, 
in the larynx, trachea, or bronchial tubes, and may 
be excited by acrid vapoure, by irritant gases, or 
by articles of food or drink — such as even a drop of 
water or a crumb of bread — making their way into 
the air-passages instead of into the pharynx, or by 
excessive or morbid .secretion from the walls of the 
air-tubes, or even by the entrance of cold air, when 
the lining membrane of the air-pass.agcs is abnor- 
mally irmtable. hlore rarely it results from irrita- 
tion of other parts, as the ear, and possibly the 
stomach. 

The object of coughing in the animal economy is 
unquestionably to guard against the danger of the 
entrance of mechanical and chemical irritants into 
the air-passages ; and accordingly the mucous 
membrane, especially of their upper part, is en- 
dowed with a most exquisite sensibility which, 
when aroused by irritation or by a state of disease, 
provokes incess.ant coughing until the irritation 
be allaj’cd or removed. Cough is an exceedingly 
common symptoin of all di.sca«es of the respiratory 
organs. The treatment of coughing must firet b*e 
directed to the removal, if possible, of the cause 
which excites it. Rut besides, when once begun, 
coughing frequently becomes exce.ssive, ami so 
irritating or exhausting to the iiatient, from too 
groat .sensitiveness of the nervous mechanism which 
produces it; and this tendency, when injurious, 
must also be combated. The remedies suitable to 
most cases of cough are therefore Rxiicctorants 
(q.v.) and nervine sedatives, c.spccially opium, 
morphia, and hvdrocyanic acid ; ‘ cough mixtures ’ 
generally contain Ixith. Such household remedies 
.as liipiorice, jujubes, blaek-curr,ant jellv, or lin.seed 
tea nre often of service. See aho unifer names of 
di^ .•ases in which cough occurs. 

_ Cough occuip nmongst the lower animals under 
similar conditions. From continued bre.athing of 
a clo-e foul atmosphere, the bronchial mucous 


membrane becomes unduly initable, hence the 
prevalence of chronic cough amongst the cows in 
our overcrowded town-dairies. Chronic cough 
also occurs in homes, usually as a sequel to an 
attack of cold. It constitutes unsoundness, is 
best treated by repeated doses of belladonna and 
camphor, but often requires for its entire removal 
a nin at grass. 

Cough is an accompaniment of teething, and is 
also common in diseases of the digestive organs. 
See Pxeujiosia, Consujiptiox, Broxchitis, 
Cat.,arrh, &c. 

Ooiigiinr. See Puma. 

Coulmicr.S, a French village, some 12 miles 
WNW. of Orleans, where Von der Tann and his 
Bavarians were defe.ated by an ovenvhelming force 
under D’Aurelle de Paladines, 9th November 1870. 

Coulomb, Charles Augustin de, famous for 
his experiments on friction, and the invention of 
the Torsion Balance for measuring the force of 
magnetic and electrical attraction, was born at 
Angoulfime in 1736. In early life he entered the 
engineere, and served some time at jMartinique. 
In 1777 he gained an Academjy prize by a work 
on magnetic needles, and again two years later 
by his Thioric dcs Machines simples. For .speaking 
the truth about a projected canal in Brittan 5 ’, he 
was for some time imprisoned, but earned the 
hearty approval of the honest Bretons, as well 
as his own conscience. Coulomb lived in retire- 
ment during the Revolution, became a member of 
the Institute in ISM, and died August 23, 1806. 
Coulter. See Plough. 

Conmnrill (C^HcOj) is a fragrant cry.stalline 
substance, analogous to volatile oils and camphor, 
which is present in the well-known Tonka bean. 
It is identical with the odorous principle of many 
other plants, including the 'Woodniil', nlelilot, and 
Vernal grass. 

Council, or SYNOD; an assembly of ecclesiastics 
met to regulate doctrine or discipline. AVe first 
liear of sucli-assemblies during the hlontanist con- 
troversy, about loO A.D. (Ecumenical councils are 
convoked from all parts of Christendom, .and claim 
to regulate the afl’airs of the whole church. Other 
synods have represented the East and AVest re- 
spectively. Patriarchal, nation.al, and primatial 
councils 'represent a whole patriarchate, a nation, 
or the several provinces subject to a primate, 
while the bishops and other dignitaries of a jmi- 
vince constitute a provincial ; the clergj* of a 
diocese under the pre.'-idency of the bishop, a_ dio- 
cc.san council. Mixed councils during the middle 
ages dealt with civil as well as eccle.siastical 
ali'airs, and were composed of secular persons as 
well ns churchmen. Sometimes, but not always, 
the lay and ecclesiastical members voted in 
separate chambere. 

The first eight general councils were couvolced 
by the emperor, all the later ones by the pejics, and 
the fifth Later.an Council asserts' (Scss. xi.) the 
modern principle that the right of convoking, 
remoiing, and dissolving general councils bolong.s 
to the pope. The right of voting was reserved in 
early times to bi.sho))S and priests, or deacons who 
acted a-s representatives of pb.sent bishops. From 
the 7th century onwards this right was sometimes 
extended to .abbots, .and fronl the end of the medi- 
eval period to cardinalspvho were not also bishops. 
At the A’atican Council the members entitled to 
vote were cardinals, bishojis (even if only titular 
bishops), mitred abbots, .and generals of religious 
orders. Priests acting as proxies of bishoits weie 
not atlmittcd. The nre.-'idcncy at the early O'cu- 
menical councils followed no fixed nilo. ' In a 
certain sense it belonged to tlie emperor, who 
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had convoked the bishops, and was responsible for 
peace and order. ‘It was not,’ says Harnack (Dog- 
mcngcschichtc, ii. p. 101), ‘till the fourth general 
council that the papal legates gained a unique 
position, and learned Catholics have admitted that 
the presidency of the. papal legates at Nicreadoes 
not admit of positive proof.’ This is true even 
of Catholic theologians writing after the Vatican 
decrees. Thus Kraus (KircliengcscMchte, p. 147) 
contents himself with maintaining ‘the proba- 
bility’ that the j)apal legates presided at Nicasa, 
and Hefele (Concil. i. p. 38, 2d ed.) admits that'the 
q^uestion is ‘not without difficulty.’ The modem 
tlieoiy that a council is then, and then only, to be 
counted general when its acts have been ratified by 
tlie pope, is of still later origin. Even medieval 
theologians, such as Thomas of AValden, main- 
tained that the decisions of general councils did not 
acquire bin'ding force till they had been accepted by 
the whole church. And although it was an estab- 
lished principle in the 6th and the following cen- 
turies that the definitions of councils, indisput- 
ably oecumenical, could not be called in ques- 
tion, it is certain that St Augustine had been 
of another mind. He asserts (De BajiL contra 
Donat, ii. p. 3-4) that Scidpture alone has final 
and irreforinable authority, but that even ‘plenary 
councils, assembled from the whole Christian 
world,’ may’ be ‘corrected’ (emendari) bj' the 
accession of knowledge and experience. Moreover, 
the fact that the decisions even of prordncial 
councils are sometimes attributed, in the 4th 
century, to the ‘suggestion’ of the Holy Spirit, 

. shows that caution is needed in interpreting the 
rhetorical language of early writers. 

The Greek Church recognises seven general 
councils — viz.: (1) The first of Nicrea, 325 A.D. ; 
(2) the first of Constantinople, 381 ; (3) Ephesus, 
431; (4) Chalcedon, 451; (5) second of Constan- 
tinople, 553; (6) third of Constantinople, 680; 
(7) second of Niciea, 787. To these Roman 
Catholics add : ( S ) fourth of Constantinople, 869 ; 
(9) first Lateran, 1123; (10) second Lateran, 
11.39; (11) third Lateran, 1179; (12) fourth 

Lateran, 1215; (13) first of Lyons, 1245 ; (14) 
second of Lyons, 1274; (15) Vienne, 1311; (16) 
Constance, 1414-18, of which Ultramontanes 
accept only the decrees passed in sessions 1M2- 
45 inclusive, and such decrees of earlier sessions 
as were approved by Mai-tin V. ; ( 17 ) Basel, 1431 
and the following j^ears, (ecumenical according to 
Ultramontanes only till the end of the twenty- 
fifth session, and even then onl.y in respect of such 
decrees as were approved by Eugenius IV. ; (IS) 
Ferrara-Elorence, 1438-42, really a continuation of 
Basel; (19) fifth Lateran, 1512-17; (20) Trent, 
1545-63; (21) Vatic.an, December 8, 1869, to July 
IS, 1870, and still unfinished. 

The best collections of councils are by Hardouin 
(12 vols. folio, Paris, 1715),' and that of Mansi 
(31 vols. folio, Florence, 1759), which is bj' far 
more complete than Hardouin's, but inferior to 
it in correctness of typography. An excellent 
.account of the councils, with the text of the most 
important decrees, will be found in Bishop Hefele’s 
Coneilicngeschichtc (7 vols. Freiburg), part of which 
has been published by Clark in an English trans- 
lation. For the history of the more important 
councils, see under Nicjea, Basel, &c. 

Council BIlliTs, a city of Iowa, capit.al of 
Pottawattamie county, 141 miles 'WSW. of Des 
Moines by rail, on a plain backed by tbe high 
blufl’s from which it takes its n.ame. . The Missouri 
River, 3 miles to the west, is crossed by a grand 
railway bridge to Omaha, and five milw.ays fonn 
a junction at the town, wliich has manufactures of 

i )aper, iron, carriages, and agricultural machines, 
’op- (1370) 10,020; (1885)21,557. 


Council of War is a conference of militaiy or 
naval officere, to consider a plan of campaign, 
determine the order of battle, or give their opinions 
on some matter in which the commander ■wislies to 
fortify his judgment by an appeal to that of others. 
The senior officers and he.ads of departments meet 
him in the consultation whenever he thinks it 
desirable ; and their opinions are placed upon 
record. Thus the commandant of a fortress gener- 
ally solicits the opinion of a council of war before 
surrendering to besiegers. The British military 
code leaves its assembly to his discretion, but the 
French make a special provision for a council of 
defence. In the navy, a council of w.ar consists 
u-sually of flag-officers only ; but officere of lower 
rank occasionallj' assist. 

ConnscL See Advocate and Baeeistee. 

Counsellor is the terai which in the United 
States most nearly coiresponds to Barrister ( q. v. ) 
in England, and Advocate (g.v.) in Scotland. But 
in the United States there is no 'such well-marked 
distinction between counsellor .and solicitor as in 
the United Kingdom obtains between barrister or 
advocate and solicitor. See Lawyee. 

Count (Lat. comes, in Fr. comte, Span, condt, 
Itai. contc), the n.ame of a dignity in medieval 
and modern Europe, to which Earl (q.v.) is in 
one view supposed to be analogous, the Latin 
equivalent of each being the same, and the wife 
of an earl being a countess. On the various 
significations of the comes of classical times it is 
unnecessary to enter. Under Constantine the term 
bec.ame an honoraiy title ; .and the comites became 
a sort of council of state both in the eastern and 
western empire, each having his separate ofiice in 
the household. The counts under the firet two 
races of Fiankish kings were (like those of the 
lower empire) of various degrees. The count of the 
palace (comes pedatii nosiri) was the highest digni- 
tary in the state after the maire of the palace ; and 
in the 11th century he had already acquired a rank 
apart from th.at oi the other counts. He presided 
in the court of the sovereign in his absence, and 
possessed sovereign jurisdiction. The habit of 
instituting counts-palatine (comites palatu) was 
adopted by Spain and England. ”111050 counts, 
again, who, at a later period, as mlers of provinces, 

had attained to i -• — 

power, exerciser 

p.alatine under ' ' 

of Champ.agne, of Blois, Toulouse, &c. ; and the 
ancient houses of Chartres and of Blois continued 
to claim in peqietuity the title of count-palatine as 
th.at of their eldest sons. Counts of this sovereign 
class owed their origin to the feebleness of the later 
Cavloringian kings, under whom they contrived 
gradually to convert the provinces and towns which 
they had governed as royal officers into prin- 
cipalities hereditaiy in their families. It was then 
that the counts came to be known by the names of 
their counties. Down to the middle of the 14th cen- 
tury they wielded a most formidable power, some- 
what broken by the eventually successful stniggle 
of the touTis of Northern France to throw off their 
yoke. In later times there were numerous mere 
titular counts, and even before the fii-st revolution 
many titles of count, believed to be pure assump- 
tions, were recognised by the courtesy of society. 

The German word graf, akin (like reeve, grieve, 
.and sheriff) to the Anglo-Saxon gcrifa, ‘gover- 
nor,’ in time came to be identified with the 
comes or count, the pfalzgraf being the German 
equivalent of the comes palaiii. In Germany there 
have been in modem times two cl.asscs of counts, 
one belonging to the Dgnasticn-adel, or higher 
nobility — i.e. those families whoso head had a 
seat in’ the diet or estates of the re.alni ; the other 
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foming the lughc^'t class of the lower nobility. Ot 
the former class the larger number, as the price 
of tlieir acquiescence in the abolition of the old 
German empire, received the title of prince, and 
very few now exist. The merely titular counts 
belonging to the lower nobility are very numerous. 

Counterfeit. See Coixikg. 

ConnterfortS, the buttresses or arches behind 
the revetments or retaining walls of the ditches of 
pennanent fortifications. They help to support the 
earth above them and make it more difficult to 
form a Breach (q.v.). 

Coiinter-ffliard is a low outwork designed to 
cover the revetment of a bastion or ravelin from 
the fire of the enemy’s breaching batteries. It is 
separated from them by a narrow ditch, and lest 
the enemy should establish a batterj' on it when 
captured," the terre-plein, or flat space behind its 
parapet, is made very narrow. See Fortifica- 
tion. 

Counter-irritants, agents applied to the 
skin so as to redden (nibefacients), to vesicate 
( vesicatories or Blistere, q.v.), or to produce pus- 
tules, purulent issues, or even sloughs of skin 
and of the subcutaneous textures. The milder 
counter-irritants are mustard (see Cataplasm), 
turpentine applied on warm cloths, and spirit or 
acetic acid in lotion. The stronger are blistei-s of 
Cantharides (q.v.) or of ammonia; Croton-oil (q.v.) 
or Tartar Emetic (q.v.), in ointment; setons, 
caustic or pea-issues, and the moxa ; and above 
all, the actual Cauteiy (q.v.) or hot iron. None 
of the stronger counter-irritants should be used 
uithout careful consideration and medical advice ; 
great mischief is often done by their careless or 
improper use. Counter-irritants relieve internal 
pain, check inflammations, and tend to promote 
the absorption of morbid eflttsions. Their efl'ect is 
probably due mainly to reflex action, jnoduced by 
the impression they cause upon the nerves of the 
skin to which they are applied. 

Amongst horses, counter-irritants are much used 
for strains and diseases of the ioints, but should 
never be applied, as they too often arc, in recent 
cases, or whilst the part 'is hot or inflamed. Can- 
tharidine preparations, or ointment of biniodide of 
mercuiy, are the most convenient. For cows, use 
fomentations, followed by the smart infriction of 
mustard-paste; for dog-s," soaii-liniment, strength- 
ened, if required, by ammonia or turpentine. 

Coiinfcrinarcliiiis. See Marching. 

Countermine. See Mine. 

Connteriioiuf, in Music, has been defined as 


‘the art of combining melodies.’ The name arose 
from tlie early system of notation by points. "When 
another part of melody was added to one already 
represented by a row of points, this was called 
punctum contrapuncHim. A single melodj' is 
usually taken as the ‘subject,’ and the part or 
parts added are called the ‘counterpoint.’ 'When 
this is done according to the numerous and strin- 
gent rules of the old authorities, it is called strict 
counterpoint ; but in modern music these niles are 
much relaxed. The devices of counterpoint are, 
however, still largely relied on ;_ 'Wagner, the 
greatest innovator of our time, being also one of 
the ^atest practical contrapuntists. The aim of 
Beethoven in his later works to make every part 
sing, and not be a mere filling up of the harmony, 
may be refened to as illustrating the object of these 
devices ; and tliere is no doubt that as used by the 
cla.ssical writere, they are the source of some of the 
grandest effects in music. 

In simple counterpoint the parts are written above 
or below the subject without regard to their capa- 
bility of being transposed. It is divided into 
different species, according as the added parts con- 
tain one, two, or four notes against each note of . 
the subject, or arc written in sjmeopated notes, or 
have a combination of all or any of these, when it 
is called ‘ florid.’ The so-called ‘ rules ’ are in effect 
limitations of the degrees in which the parts may 
progies.s — e.g. the piohibition of consecutive octaves 
and fifths. The general principle of them is to 
secure complete independence of melodic motion in 
the parts, while at the same time the laws of har- 
I mony are observed. When the parts reach the. 

I number of eight or more in vocal music, they are 
sometimes divided into different choim, which sing 
alternately together and in antiphony. A famous 
example of this class is Tallis’s mo'tet ‘ Spom in 
alium non habni,’ for forty voices, in eight choiis, 
each of five voices. In double counterpoint the 
subject and counteiqioint are so written that eaeh 
may form the bass to the other. When in this 
transposition the upper part is taken to the octave 
[ below, or vice rersd, it is called double counter- 
point at the octave ; but it ni.ay also be at any 
other inteiral, the fourth, fifth, &c._, or even at two 
different ones. In treble counterpoint each of three 
melodies can be put ns the bass to the othere ; and 
similarly in quadruple and quintuple counterpoint ; 
but countcriioint beyond double can only be at the 
octave, as the other intervals are inqiracticable. 
One or move free parts may be added to fill in tlic 
harmony. The following instance of quintuple 
counteiqioint is taken from the finale of ^lozart’s 
‘ Jupiter ’ Symphony : 



Ainong the other devices of countcipoint may lie The history of the art of counterpoint can be 
montiqneu those of contrarj' motion, nugmentalion, traced step by step from its beginnings in the rude 
and diminution, the latter two referring to the efforts at part-writing, called organum, barliamus 
timc-vnlue.s of the notes. See I.Mit.vtion. to modem ears, in medieval church mu.sic, of which 
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the earliest known account we have is hy HuohaM, 
a Flemish monk, who died in 930. The earliest 
e.visting specimen of part-music is an English one 
— a rota or round, written hj' a monk of Reading in 
1226 to words beginniim ‘ Sumer is icumen in,’ the 
MS. of which is in the British Museum. The Poly- 
phonic schools of composition in Flandei's, England, 
Germany, and Italy, of the four succeeding cen- 
turies, reaching their culmination in Palestrina, 
were based pre-eminently on counterpoint. Bach 
is, however, usually considered its greatest master. 
There is an enormous number of treatises on the 
subject in most European languages ; it will he 
sulhcient to refer to that of Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, 
based on Chenibini, and to the primers iuihli!5hed 
by Novello & Co. 

Couilterscarp is that side of the ditch of a 
fort which is nearest to the besiegers ; the other 
side being called the escarp or scarp. 

Countersign, in military aflaire, is a watch- 
word used to prevent unauthorised persons passing 
a line of sentries whose ordere are to stop any one 
unable to give it. It is fixed each day by the 
commanding officer, but nia3'' be changed ,at anj’ 
moment if necessary, and is only communicated to 
those entitled to know it. 

Counter-tenor, the highest adult male voice, 
the same as Alto (q.v.). See also Coktralto, 
Tenor. 

Country-dance (Fr. contre-danse, of which 
the English term is a corruption), a dance in which 
as manj^ couples can take part as there is space to 
accommodate them ; the gentlemen being ranged 
at the commencement on one side, and the ladies 
on the other. The dancers are constantl}’ changing 
places, leading one another back and forward, up 
and down, parting and uniting again. ‘ Sir Rogei' 
de Coverlej’’ is the be.st known example. See 
Dancing. 

Comity (derived from Fr. com(6 ; Lat. comi- 
(«<««) is now the recognised subdivision of the three 
kingdoms for judicial and local government pur- 
poses. 

History . — ^The term ‘county’ corresponds with 
shire (Saxon, scir, from sciran, ‘to divide’), a 
word which, however, it has now to a great extent 
superseded. It means a division of a kingdom 
immediatelj' superior to the hundred, and its firet 
use was in connection with the assignment of juris- 
diction for judicial business. Some counties, such 
as Essex, Kent, Middlesex, Sunej', Sussex, were 
ancient Saxon kingdoms, but other counties or 
shires were formed bj' the subdivision of Jlercia, 
Wessex, Northiinibria, and the other Saxon king- 
doms. The- shire represented in its constitutional 
niachineiy either the national organisation of the 
several divisions created bj' West Saxon conquest, 
or that of the earlj’^ settlements which united in 
the Mercian kingdom as it advanced westwards, or 
the rearrangement by the West Saxon d_vnasty of 
tlie whole of England on the principles alreadj- at 
work in its own shires. The division of England 
into shires, which was begun before the time of 
Alfred, was probably not completed till the Danes, 
Angles, and Saxons were united into one kingdom 
under Edgar. In the government of the shire there 
were two oliicere, the ealdorman and the scir-gei-efa, 
or sheriff. The ealdorman (the princeps of Tacitus, 
the satrapa of Bede, the dux of the Latin chron- 
iclers, ana the comes of the Normans) was originally 
elected b\’ the Witan, but in course of time the office 
tended to become hereditaiy, though in all cases 
down to the Norman Conquest the consent of the 
king and the Witan was necessary to each fre.«li 
nomination. The ealdorman .shared with the 
sherifl' and the bishop the administrative functions, 
of the county in the shire-moot. The sheriff was 


the representative of the king alone, and was the 
chief judicial officer of the shire, on whom was 
imposed the duty of executing the law and acting 
as_ steward of the royal demesne. Each county or 
shire comprised a nrimber of hundred.s, and juk in 
the same waj' as the hundreds had their umot, so 
each county or shire had its moot, which was 
attended bj’ the representatives of the hrmdreds 
and townships, and by a representative bodj- of 
witnesses to give validity to its proceedings. 
According to the laws of Edgar, the shirc-nroot was 
held twice a j'ear. After the Conquest the shire- 
moot continued to be held in each county, but its 
independence was much interfered witl'i bj' the 
exercise of the royal prerogative. Between tlie 
reigns of Henry I. and Henry III. these courts 
began to rireet irrore freqrrentlj', and eventrrallj’ as 
county courts, or sheriff’s courts, met once amor'rtli, 
and continued to be held, thorrgh under varying 
conditions, until conrparativelj' rtrodern tirrres. 

Constitution. — The organisation of a county in 
England comprises the following officer's : ( 1 ) xS. 
lord-lieuterrant, who is the military' representative 
of the crown, and whose drrty it is to select persons 
for the comrrrission of tire peace; (2) a custos rotu- 
lorirm (keeper of the records); (3) a sheriff; (4) a 
coroner; (5) justices of the peace, qualified bv an 
estate in possession of £100 a j'ear-, or in reversion 
of £300 a J'ear, or ly two j'ear-s’ assessment to the 
inhabited house duty at £100. All the jrrstices for 
a corrnty hold the general and quarter sessions as 
prescribed by law. A single justice maj' act in 
petty sessions. (6) A clerk of the peace, who is 
appointed bj’ the custos rotrrlor-um, but maj' be 
removed bj-'tlre jrrstices; (7) a corrnty treasurer; 
(S) a srrrvej'or, and other minor officer's. The 
duties that now belong to the county justices are 
mainlj- of an inrperial character, and "relate to the 
maintenance of tire militia, to the local adnrinistra- 
tion of the criminal law, and to the carrying out 
of certain matter-s connected with parliarnentarj’ 
representation, licensing, assessnrent, appeals, and 
so forth. 

County Councils. — Bj’ the Local Govenrnrent Act, 
1888, all duties -purely relating to matters of local 
gover-nment in England and Wales that were per- 
formed bj- the justices in quarter sessions were 
transferred to county councils which were newlj- 
established bj- the act. These councils are elected bj' 
the inhabitants of the county, who are enrolled as 
‘ county elector's ’ for the purjrose. A corrnty elector 
may be a man or wonran, but nrirst be of firll age 
and irot srrbjcct to any legal incapacity, and nrrrst 
not have been in receipt of parocliral relief. Srrch 
a person must have been an ocerrpier of some brrild- 
ing or larrd in the county for a certain ter-nr, and 
must have paid all rates due and complied with 
certain conditions as to residence, &c. For the 
purposes of the establishrrierrt of county councils in 
England and Wales what are termed administra- 
tive counties are fomred. Of these there are sixty, 
and the nrrmber of corrnty corrncillor-s and courrtj' 
aldermen for each county council is as follow.^, 
the aldermen for-ming one-fourth of the total irr 
e.ach case, viz. : England — Bedford, 08 ; Berks, 68 ; 
Bucks, 68; Canr bridge (exclusive of the Isle of 
Elj'), 64; Cambridge (Isle of Elj- Division), 50; 
Chester, 70 ; Cormwall, 88 ; Crrnrberland, 80 ; 
Det'bj', SO ; Devon, 104 ; Dorset, 76 ; Durli.am, 90 ; 
Esse.x, 84 ; Glorrcester-, SO ; Hereford, 68 ; Herts, 
72; Hrrnts, 52; Kent, 90; Larrea-ster, 140; Leices- 
ter, 72; Liircoln (Holland), 50; Lincoln (Keste- 
ven), 64; Lincoln (Lindsey), 70; London, 137; 
Mid<lle.sex, 72 ; Monmouth, 64 ; Norfolk, 70 ; 
Northampton (e.xclu.sivc of the Soke of Peter- 
borough), 08 ; Northampton (Soke of Peter- 
bororrgh), 40: Nor-thumberland, SO: Notts, 08; 
Oxford, 70 ; Rutland, 28 ; Salojr, 08 ; Sonrerset, 
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SS ; Southampton, 100 ; StafTovd, 100 ; Suffolk 
(Eastern Division), 76 ; Sullblk (Western Division), 
64; Surrey, 76; Sussex (Eastern Division), 68; 
Sussex (^Vesteni Division), 60; Warwick, 72; 
Westmoreland, 56; Wilts, SO: Y’orceater, 76; 
York (East Kidinp;), GS ; York (North Eiding), 80; 
York (West Biding), 120. TIWm — A nglesey, 56; 
Brecknock, 60; Cardigan, 64; Carmarthen, 68; 
Carnan-on, 64 ; Denbigh, 64 ; Flint, 56 ; Glamor- 
gan, 88 ; Merioneth, 56 ; Montgomery, 56 ; Pein- 
hroke, 64; and Eadnor, 32. Tliese are distinct 
from the aldermen and councillois in boroughs, 
who take no part in county administration. 

The powers and duties which are given to the 
county councils by the Local Government Act, 
1888, relate to county finance, rating and assess- 
ment, county buildings, hndges, lunatic asylums, 
reformatorie-s, registration and polling of parlia- 
nientarj' electors, contagious diseases (animals), 
tlie appointment of coronere, maintenance of high- 
ways, preventing the pollution of rivers, and 
numerous minor Hiatter-s. ' Tlie control of the police 
is vested in the courts of quarter sessions and the 
county councils jointly. As regards its finances, 
each county council is empowered to make and lery' 
county and other rates, and it will also receive ite 
share'of the income derived from certain license 
duties collected bj’ the imperial govemment, to- 
gether with a proportion of the probate duty col- 
lected in the United Kingdom. 

Cotinfi/ Hate. — The county rate is made under 
an Act 15 and 16 Viet. chap. 81, and is a.«sessed, 
not on individual properties, hut on the various 
parislies, and a precept is issued to the guardians 
of each union requiring them to pay to the county 
treasurer the aggiegate amount of the sums pay- 
able by the parishes in their union. It can tie 
expended only for ‘county purposes,’ which the 
county council i.s required to provide funds for in 
the execution of its powem as above enumerated. 

Coiiniy Boroughs. — By the Local Govemment 
Act, certain borouglis are e.xempted from the juris- 
diction of the county councils of tlie counties in 
which they are situated, and are enabled to retain 
their independence, subject to certain special re"u- 
lations for the adjustment of their financial rela- 
tions with the counties. These boroughs are called 
‘county horoiighs,’ and are such as either were 
counties in themselves before the passing of the 
Loral Government Act, 1888, or on the 1st of June 
1888 had a population of not less than 50,000. 
They are as follows : Barrow, Bath, Birkenhead, 
Biriiiingham, Blackburn, Bolton, Bootle-cnm-Lin- 
acre, Bradford, Brighton, Bristol, Burnley, Bury, 
Canterburj’, Cardiff, Chester, Coventiy, Croydon, 
Derby, Devoniiort, Diidle 3 ’, Exeter, ' Gntc.sliead, 
Gloucester, Halifax, Hanloj*, Hastings, Hudders- 
field, Hull, Ipswieli, Leeds, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Liverpool, Mnnche.ster, Middlesbrough, Newcastlc- 
upon-Tj'ne, Northampton, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Oldham, Plj-moiith, Portsmouth, Preston, Eeiuliiig, 
Eochdale, St Helens, Salford, Shclheld, South- 
ampton, South Shields, Stockport, Sunderlaiid, 
Swansea, Walsall, We.st Bromwich, West Ham, 
Wigan, Wolverhampton, Worce.ster, Yarmouth, 
and York. 

County Courts arc sixty tribunals which have 
been established in the different countie.s of Eng- 
land for the hc.ariiig of c.ases of a minor importance 
relating to civil matters oiih’. Thej' are now regii- 
laled by the County Court.s Consolidation Act, 
1888, and uiuler that .statute can exercise jurisdic- 
tion in questions of Law and of cqnitj'. Since their 
cstabliJiment in 1816 their powers have been 
gradually eiilarged, and the_ tendenej- is to transfer 
eases jri which the matters in dispute are not great 
fiom the higher courts to these courts. The 
registrar has power to take all undefended and 


admitted cases bj- leave of the judge. In eveiy 
action or suit of whatever nature where more than 
£5 is claimed, and in all other actions, by leave of 
judge, a jur\' iiiaj- be demanded. The riumber of 
jurymen to'tiy a cause in count}’ courts is five. 
There is a right of appeal in all cases where more 
than £20 is claimed, and by leaye of judge in all 
other cases. The judge only may commit to jirison 
in case.s where he is satisfied tlie debtor has the 
means to pay the debt or instalment thereof. Tliere 
is no other ground of imprisonment for debt in 
county courts. A debtor may be committed for 
any period not exceeding forty-two days, and can 
be imprisoned only once for the same default. 

In Scotland the tendency of the constitution 
under the feudal system was towards Engli.sh 
methods of administration, and this brought about, 
among other innovations, the division into counties 
or shires. Its inti'oduction seems to have begun 
early in the 12th century, and to have proceeded 
northwards. The crown at an early period adopted 
the practice of appointing Sheriffs (q.v.) in Scot- 
land, and local judges for each county, and the sys- 
tem of appointing justices of the peace was intro- 
duced bj’ James VI. There are now thirty-three 
counties in Scotland. The county organisation 
comprises a sheriff- principal (appointed by the 
crown for a county or a combination of counties), 
sheriff-substitutes, justices of the peace, commis- 
sioners of supply, county road tnistees, and their 
officials. The Local Government Act, 1888, did 
not apply to Scotland or Ireland. 

Ill Ireland the division into counties was begun 
in the time of King John, and it was not completed 
till that of James I. There are now thirty-two 
counties, each of which is divided into baronies. 
Its county organisation comprises the sheriff, the 
gland jiiVy, justices of the peace, and officials. 
Tlie grand jury consists of twenty-three jiersons, 
and is appointed under the Act 6 and 7 Will. IV., 
chap. 116. It is the principal county authority for 
purposes of local government, and its powers end 
with each of the assizes. The system of county 
govemment is thus seen not to be based on popular 
representation, as is the case in England and, to 
some c.xtent, in Scotland. , 

In the United States the county is a creation of 
the legislature of each state, and is not a thing of 
gradual growth, as in England. Each county is 
invested with certain coi-porate rights and powere 
to enable it to perform tlie duties required of it in 
the machinery of govemment, and its affairs are 
managed by a board of commis.sionei's or .siijier- 
visors, who can levy and collect taxes and hold real 
and personal property for the benelit of the inhab- 
itants. In cveiT county there is a .sheriff, coroner, 
treasurer, recorder of deeds, and registrar of wills. 
All officere are elected by the people. New coun- 
ties are created by the suhdivi.uion of the existing 
counties. County' courts exist in each county, but 
their powers vaiy according to the state they are 
in, some having very extensive common-law and 
equity jurisdiction, while othem can deal only with 
small' suits, and are limited to chancery jiiristliction 
and mattert allecting tnist properties.* 

For authoritic.',, Bce Stubbs, Connitulioiial Jlistoru 
(1874-78): Il.allam, Comtitiitional Jlittori/ (1827; now 
eil. 18CG) ; Freeman, Kormnn Conqucit (1807-79) ; Gneist, 
Eniilifh CVnisfiViit/on (trails. 1880) ; also LoCAI. GOVUIIX- 
MBXT, and works tliere cited. 

Uoiil) is a French word signifying 'a stroke,’ 
used in certain jihrascs that have heconie current 
in Europe. A roup iVtlut ( ‘ stroke of state ’ ) me.aiis 
an arbitrar}’ encroachment suddenly ellectcil hy the 
govcniing authorities ujion the constitution of the 
state, altering or sotting .aside the picrogafives of 
other parts of the body politic. 'I’lio term is ajiplicd 
particularly to the treacherous but successful attack 
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upon the liberties of liis fellow-countrymen by 
Louis Napoleon, 2(1 December 1851. Co-up de main 
( ‘ a stroke of the hand ’ ) is a sudden and successful 
attack ; coup d’ceil { ‘ a stroke of the eye’) is a 
summary view of a complicated matter; coup de 
thcAtre is a trick of the stage ; and couji dc gritce is 
the mercifuLblow that puts a victim out of pain. 

Conpar-AllUiiS, a town chiefly in Perth but 
partly in Forfai'^iire, near the left bank of the Isla, 
a tributary of the Tay, 13 miles NNE. of Perth, 
and 15 NW. of Dundee. Here are remains of a 
Roman camp, within which is the fragment of a 
Cistercian abbe.y, founded bj' Malcolm IP. in 1164, 
and forming the subject of a monograph by Eogere 
and Allan (2 vols. 1879-80). Linen is manufac- 
tured. Pop. (1841) 1868; (1881) 2154. See also 
CUPAK. 

Coiiped, or CoiTP^;, in Heraldiy, is used to 
describe the head, or any limb of an animal cut 
off in a straight line. It is distinguished from 
erased — i.e. forcibly tom off, and therefore ragged 
and uneven. 

Couple is the name mven in statics to a pair of 
equal forces 'acting on the same body in opposite 
and parallel directions. The effect of a couple is 
to rotate the body about a certain definite line ( the 
axis ) perpendicular to the plane in which the forces 
constituting the couple lie. 

Couplet# Anj' two lines which rhyme together 
may be called a couplet ; but the term is more fre- 
quently used to denote two lines which contain the 
complete expression of an idea, and are therefore 
to a certain extent independent of what goes before 
or what follows. The poetic wits of the age of 
Queen Anne excelled in this kind of aphoristic 
versification. Pope, as has been said, reasons in 
couplets. For example : 

'Tis irith our judgments as our w.itclies, none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

However effectively epigrammatic short aphorisms 
may be expressed in riiymed couplets, a long poem 
in this rhythm becomes wearisome to the ear. 
Not all the alert genius of Pope, nor the sonorous 
strength of Dryden could avert from their favourite 
rhythm the damning sin of monotony. 

Coupou (Fr., and from coipcr, ‘ to cut’), a term 
signifying any billet, cheque, or other slip of paper 
cut off from its counteipart. It is, however, applied 
chiefly to a dividend or interest warrant, which is 
presented for payment by holders of debentures. 
Coupons in Great Britain require to he stamped. 
'The term is also applied to one of a series of tickets 
which are vouchei's that certain payments will be 
made or sendees be peifornied, at various times or 
places, in consideration of money paid. 

Coiirnilt (Fr.), the heraldic term for ‘running.’ 

Courbet, Gustave, painter, was bom at 
Ornans, Franche-Comte, on the 10th of June 1819. 
In 1839 he was sent by his father, a well-to-do 
fanner, to study law in Paris, but all the bent of 
his singularly strong and self-assertive nature was 
turned towards art. He made himself actpiainted 
with the Flemish, Florentine, and \enetiaii 
schools ; but amid all he was careful to presen'e — 
as he phrases it — his ‘ own intelligent and inde- 
pendent individuality.’ In 1841 he took to land- 
scape work, painting in the forest of Fontainebleau. 
In 1844 he began to exhibit at the Salon ; and his 
works created a great sensation when sliown in the 
Salon of 1830. Marred by frequent coarseness, and 
by defects of drawing, Courbet’s works possess fine 
and powerful colour, and are valuable for their 
firm basis in actual fact, for their tnith to an 
individual and personal impression of nature. His 
liunting scenes and animal subjects are especi- 
ally r-igorous and spirited. In 1869 he accepted the 


Cross pf the Order of St Jlichael from the king of 
Bavaria, and after the revolution of 1870 he was 
appointed Director of the Fine Arts. In the follow- 
ing year he joined the Commune, and was concerned 
in the destnnition of the Vendome Column (16th 
May), for whicli, in the following September, he 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and 
to be fined for its restoration, his pictures l)eing 
sold in 1877 towards that purpose. On his release 
be retired to Vevey in Switzerland, where he died, 
31st December 1877. An exhibition of nearly two 
hundred of his works was brought together in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, in 1882. See the 
Century for Febi-uaiy 1884. 

Coiirbevoie, a town of France, on the left 
bank of the Seine, opposite the north-western 
.suburbs of Paris. It has nianv handsome villas, 
a large barrack, bleaching-fielcls, and a carnage 
factory'. Pop. ( 1886 ) 15,937. 

Courier, Paul Louis, one of the most power- 
ful and brilliant of French writem, was born in 
Paris on Januaiy' 4, 1772. His boyhood was spent 
in Touraine, and he afterwards studied at the 
Collfege de France and the School of Artillery at 
Chalons. He then served for some eighteen yearn 
in the army, but his interest lay' wholly' in study, 
and especially in the study' of the Greek language. 
His militaiy expeidences ended in 1809 on the field 
of Wagiam, from which he was earned insensible 
to Vienna. Thenceforth he devoted himself to 
letter's. He lived for some time at Florence, where 
lie became embroiled with the librarian of the 
Lanrentian Library, in regard to a manuscript of 
Longus. Tire (luarrel led to the publication of 
the Lettre ii M. Renouard, in which Courier's 
incomparable ironic faculty was for the first time 
revealed. He removed to Paris in 1812, and in 
1814 settled on his estate at Touraine. In 1816 
lie issued the first of his famous pamphlets, the 
rttition aux Deux Chamhres, a scathing exposure 
of the wrongs inflicted on the peasantry by the 
government of the Restoration. The PUition was 
read by high and low, and its author was thence- 
foi'tli recognised as a political power in France. 
Courier continued the attack in a series of admir- 
ably witty letters in the Ccnscur, and in 1821 there 
•appeared the inimitable Simple Discours dc Paul 
Louis, Vignerou do la Chavonniire. In this pam- 
phlet the scheme to purchase the estate of Cliam- 
bord for the Due de Bordeaux by a ‘national 
ollering,’ wning from tire peasantry, w.as merci- 
lessly' derided and laid bare. The Simple Discours 
is Courier’s niasteiqriece. It was made the subject 
of a govei'nment prosecution, and its .author under- 
went two months’ iiiiprisonment in Sainte Pedagie, 
where he formed the acquaintance of Bf-ranger. 
On bis release he was ag.ain tried, but escaped -rrith 
a reprimand, for his Pitition pour les Villagcois 
qu'on cmpcchc dc danscr. His subsequent -rratings 
were published anonymously at Brussels. They 
compnsed Ryionscs aux Lettres Anonymes, the 
Gazette dti Vtllagc, the Lix'ret dc Paul Louis, the 
Pi(cc Diplomatique — an imaginary letter from 
Louis XVIII. to the king of Spain — and the Pfoii- 
phlet des Pamphlets, a vindication of pamphleteer- 
ing, which appeared in 1824, and which Arniand 
Carrel calleil ‘ the swan-song of Courier.’ On 
Sunday, May 10, 1825, Courier was found shot 
dead a little befoi'e sunset in the grounds of his 
house at Varetz. 

AVith the exception of Pascal, Courier is the 
greatest irraster of ir-ony in the ranks of French 
authors. A deadly controver'sialist, he was at the 
sarrre tiirre .an exquisite .artist, whose style is char- 
acterised by austere simidicity of diction. .See the 
notice of Courier itr the editiorr of his works edited 
by Armand Carrel (4 vols. Paris, 1834), and an 
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admirable cs«ay by Mr H. Traill in tbe Fortnightly 
Eevicw of Fcbnjary 1877. 

Couriers nre persons hired to accompany 
tr.avellers abroad, whose special duty is to make 
all an-angements for the journey, and relieve their 
employers a.s far as possible of all anxiety about 
passports, exclmnge of money, hotel negotiations, 
and the like. The speaking of several languages is 
one of many important qualifications in a good 
courier.— King’s or Queen s Jlessengers are some- 
times called I^reign Office couriers. 

Coiirlail, an American wading-bivd of tlie 
genus Aramus, usually placed among the Rails 
(q.v.). The North Ainerican courlan or crying- 
bml (A. qigantens) is 27A inches long, with long 
bill and .slioVt wings, is a rapid ninner, and has a 
cackling note. It inhabits rlorida and the West 
Indie=. Tlie nest is usually attached to reeds. 
The llesh of the young is good eating. The South 
Anterican courlan (A. scolopaceiis) is larger. 

Coiirlaild, or Kurl.vxd, a Russian govern- 
ment, and one of what are called the Baltic 
provinces. It was formerly an independent duchy 
—properly, indeed, consisting of two duchies, Cour- 
land and Semgallen— and Irelonged, along^ with 
Livonia, to the Teutonic Knights. The diliiculty 
of resisting the Russians led to the acknowledg- 
ment in lofil of the feudal sovereimty of 
Poland. The countiy was long distracted by the 
contentions of two partieSj one Russian and the 
other Polish ; and atter being for some time very | 
completel}' under Russian influence, it was finally ' 
united to"^ Russia in I79o. Biron (q.v.) was made 
Duke of Courland in 1737. It contains about 
10,540 sn. m., witli a population in 1883 of 637,028, 
mostly Protestants. It is generally a level countrj', 
with ranges of low hills, and contains many lakes, 
bogs, forests, and sand-dunes, but some jiarts have 
a veiy fertile soil. Cattle-breeding is on the 
increase ; game abounds ; and beam, boam, elks, 
and wolves are met with occasionally. The pro- 
prietore of land are mostly German ; the peasantiy, 
who constitute the bulk of the population, of Let- 
tish extraction, are chiefly engaged in husbandly. 
The Russians do not amount to 2 per cent, of 
the population. There is little manufacturing 
industry, but trade is rather increasing. The 
capital'is Mitau, but the most flourishing town is 
Lilian. 

Coiir.sc.s, See S.vils. 

CoHr.sillg is defined by Dr Johnson .as ‘the 
sport of hunting Imres, foxes, and sometimes deer 
with greyhounds.’ From the snovtsman’s point of 
view foxes and deer must be eliminated from the 
definition, for coursing is now undemtood to be the 
pumuit of hares by a brace of greyhounds. The 
siiying that ‘ a gentleman was known by his hawk, 
his hm>e, and his greyhound,’ is a very ancient 
one ; and King John is recorded to have' acceptcil 
greyhounds in lieu of a money fine ; but in those 
times it w.as generally deer that were coursed. In 
Elizabeth’s reign the’ sport attained a fasliiou and 
celebrity previously unknown, and has since that 
time been followcd'up with undiminished zeal. 

Late in the Kith century we have a record of 
some laws of the leash framed by the then Duke of 
Norfolk on principles sYhich Invve been largely 
adhcrctl to since. 'I'o Lonl Oxford, the hml- 
liouteimnt of Norfolk, the .sport of coursing is 
much indebted. Indeed, by some he is called ‘ the 
father of modeni coursing;’ and he it was who 
society, as it was then called, in 
1776 at SwalVham in Norfolk. Other clubs were 
siMin organised, _ Lord Craven founding one at 
.Vshdown Park in IISO, and this wa« followed hv 
the Mahon Club in Yoik~hiri' and the Bradwcil 
and Tillingham Club in Es^o.;^ besides mnnv others 


starting soon after the opening of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

After the pas.sing of the Game L.aws in 1831 
coursing became much more general, and the sport 
was taken up by the public, meetings prior to that 
time being principally supported by members of 
clubs, of which there 'were a large number spread 
over the kingdom. From that date up to 1875 the 
growt’ ' ■■ very gi’e.at, and all the 

chief ’ ■ England, Scotland, and 

Ireland were attended not only by _tho.se who 
owned dogs, but also by many who .simidy went 
for tlie love of the sport. It was feared by many 
that the Ground Game Act of 1880 would greatly 
interfere with public couii-ing, and this fear 
naturally caused coursei's to follow the example of 
ilr Ca.se*, of Plumpton, who_ originated the inclosed 
system, the limt ground being made over his farm 
in Sussex. Up to this time coui-sere .as a body had 
looked lather askance at the new method of cany- 
ing on the sport ; but the Ground Game Act caused 
more inclosures to he formed, .and then the fact of 
their being so easy of access added gieatly to their 
po_pularity. 

'The real sport of coursing can only be obtained 
at the open meetings, so called in distinction to the 
inclosed, notwithstanding that these latter fixtures 
have been for a time in favour with those who 
prefer the ‘ease and comfort’ obtained' from 
commencing the day some time between eleven 
and twelve .and finishing at four, whilst all the 
courses run can be witnessed from a grand-stand. 
At the inclosed fixtures the betting as a nile is far 
higher than when the coursing takes place in some 
open country where the slipper and do^ have to be 
followed from one end of the day to the other, for 
this would be far too much work for the ordinary 
betting-man. 

At a coursing-meeting two_ Greyhounds (q.v.) 
are slipped together, and the judge who has been 
•appointed by tlie committee or by_ the votes of the 
nominators 'decides which is the winner of the trial 
upon the one uniform principle that the greyhound 
udiich does most towards the killing — ^though ho 
may not actually kill — is to be declared the winner. 
The judge has a recognised code of points to go by, 
these points being xj>cc(l, for wliicti one, two, or 
three jioints ni.ay be .allowed ; the go-bye, two or 
three points ; the turn — that is, bringing the h.aro 
round at not less than a right angle— one point ; 
the n-rcnch — bringing the hare round at Ic.ss than 
,a right angle — half a point ; the hill, one or two 
points or even less ; and the trip — u here the hare is 
thrown oil’ his legs — one point. 

Those fixtures held over the downs have alwavs 
been looked upon as amongst the very best of tlie 
open meetings. ' The Amesbuiy meeting hn.s always 
been held over the splendid' langc of 'Wiltshire 
douTis belonging to tlie Aiitrobiis family. The 
village of Ameshury, which is the hcndqu.artcin 
for tliis fixture, is miles north of Salisbury. 
The zVshdown Park Club was established by tlie 
then Earl of Cr.avcn in 1780, and the stakes iip to 
1850 were confined to its members ; but since that 
date open meetings have taken id.acc in addition to 
others held by the South of England Club. The 
Berkshire village of Lamboiirn is the headquarters 
for the Ashdown meetings. Another favourite 
meeting is held over the Stockbridgo Downs, a 
short distance from the well-known racecourse. 
The IVaterloo Cup meeting takes place over the 
so-callcd Plains of Altcar (belonging to the Eail of 
Sefton) in Lancashire, and here, too, the Altc.ar 
CIub_ holds its fixtures. The Ridgw.av Club meet- 
ing is .another of the large and oid-cst.ablishod 
L,an_c,ashire fixtures, but the running there is 
confined to members. The Clifton Anns Hotel 
at Lytlmni is the ho.adipi, alters. Two mcetingj 
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are annually held at Southport., In Yorkshire 
the best meetings take place under the North of 
England Club, several estates being lent by the 
o^Yners for their fixtures ; and in addition Scar- 
borough and other places annually hold open meet- 
ings. Lincolnshiie has a -well-managed fixture at 
Sleaford. In the Midlands Lichfield is the best 
supported meeting, the Marquis of Anglesey allow- 
ing the coursing' to take place over his estate at 
Beaudesert. Newmarket — the turf metropolis — 
annually boasts of a large and well-attendecf meet- 
ing. ■ Ear-ther south the Clifie and Hundred of Hoo 
Club and the Essex Club both hold open fixtures — 
the former over the Cliffe niarahes beyond Graves- 
end, the Essex Club at Southminster. * 

■ The Border Union ranks as the best meeting 
held in the north, and this fixture, which now 
takes place in November, is much looked fonvard 
to by both northern and southem coureers. Long- 
town, 9J miles north of Carlisle, is the headquartere. 
The principal meetings in Scotland are Carmicliael 
and Conie. In Ireland, Moume Park may be said 
to be the chief meeting (though really coming 
tmder the head of ‘inclosed’), many English dogs 
being sent across the Channel to compete, and the 
coui-sing season is alwaj’s opened there. Other 
fixtures are held by the Northern Club and the 
Leinster and Limerick clubs. 

The first ground over which ‘ inclosed ’ coursing 
took place in 1S76 was at Plumpton in Siissex. 
Here originally there were three fields, with planta- 
tions for letting the hares out from and escape 
coverts made at the farther end ; but the smallest 
of these inclosures was soon done awav ndth, and 
the sport took place over the Station I^ield, which 
was 800 yards long by 300 yards wide, and the Hill 
Field, 700 yards by 300 yards. Since 1886, how- 
ever, the Station Field onl}’ has been used ; and 
this is on an incline from one end to the other, 
aflbrding good trials, and fairly well testing both 
the speed and stamina of the greyhounds. In 
connection with High Gosforth Park an inclosure 
was made 5 miles from Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
coursing-ground is slightly down hill from the 
slipping station for about 150 yards, and from that 
point a very easy rise to the escape covert. At 
Haydock Park, near Newton Bridge station, on 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, are two 
fields quite distinct, which are used on alternate 
daj'S, so that the same hares are not coui-sed two 
days in succession. 

Kempton Park, the nearest inclosed ground to 
London, is situated in the Vale of Sunbui-v’, 
IGi miles from the metropolis. Two ineetings 'a 
season ai’e held here, and the champion meeting 
which annually takes place in January holds the 
highest rank in this style of coureing. -411 the 
fastest dogs in the United Kingdom are brought 
together, for, as a rule, it is to the dog with the 
most speed that the chief prizes in the inclosures 
fall, the working qualities of the greyhound not 
being sufficiently brought into play. 

At AVye, near Ashford in Kent, an inclqsure has 
been established, and meeting after meeting takes 
place here throughout the season, with at times 
a very small interval between them. Here the 
ground is on the incline nearly all the way, and 
this, as a nile, gives the slower greyhounds a 
better chance of gaining the judge’s verdict, as, 
though generally led, they when once in possession 
go the better with their game. The average num- 
ber of points made in a couise here are certainly 
greater than at the other inclosures. The inclosure 
at Four Oaks Park, about a mile from Sutton 
Coldfield, is another that is almost all on the 
incline, but the meetings here are now few and 
far between. The coursing arena is 700 yards in 
length, and 400 yards in width. 


_ Court, Peesextatiox at. Formal presenta- 
tion to the sovereign of persons whose status 
entitles them to that honour, takes place either 
at St James’s Palace, at a levee, intended for 
gentlemen only, or at Buckingham Palace, a draw- 
ing-room, where both ladies and gentlemen appear. 
The days when levees and drawing-rooms are to be 
held are always announced some time beforehand. 
It is difficult in the present day to define exactly 
who may and who may not be entitled to be pre- 
sented. Members of families of the nobility and 
landed gentry, diplomats, membei-s of the House 
of Commons, persons holding high offices under 
the croryn, iudges, magistrates, church dignitaries, 
olfieei-s in the army and nary, pereons who liave 
attained distinction by eminence of any kind, and 
the rriyes and daughters of the same classes, form 
the larger number of those presented at leyees and 
drawing-rooms. Persons are often presented on 
entering on some office, or attaining some dignity. 
Any one who has been once presented is entitled to 
appear at any future leyee or drawing-room without 
a new presentation. The whole arrangements con- 
nected with presentations are under the super- 
yision of tlie lord chamberlain, in whose office in 
St James’s Palace information is giyen to all 
pei-sons wishing to be presented. The names of 
ladies and gentlemen desiring presentation, and 
of the ladies, noblemen, and gentlemen who are 
to present them, hare to be submitted to the 
soyereign for approval, and there is a strict exclu- 
sion of pei-sons of damaged reputation, whatever 
their rank. Court dress or official uniform must 
be worn. A British subject who has been presented 
at St James’s may on any after occasion claim to 
be presented by the British minister at any foreign 
court. As to court dress both of ladies and gentle- 
men, court etiquette, court mouniing, &c., reference 
may be made to Old Court Customs and Modern 
Court Rule, by the Hon. Mrs Amiytage (1883). 

Courtallum (Kidtulam), a town of the dis- 
trict of Tinnevelli, Madras, stands amongst the 
Ghats near the southern end of the peninsula ; and 
though only 450 feet above sea-leveh senes as the 
sanatorium of the district, deservedly enjoying a 
reputation for salubrity of air, richness of vegeta- 
tion, and beauty of scelierj’. Pop. ( 1881 ) 1216. 

Courtesy, or Curtesy, in Law, is the life 
intere,st which tlie surviving husband has in the 
real or heritable estate of the wife. Both in 
England and in Scotland this customary right 
has been regarded as a national peculiarity. 
Littleton speaks of it as tenure ‘by tlie curtesie 
of England, because this is used in no other realme 
but in England onely.’ In Scotland it is called the 
courtesy or curiality of Scotland. It was probably 
introduced into both countries from Noi-mandy. 
The four circumstances which are requisite to 
make a tenancy by courte.sy in England are — 
marriage, seizin of the wife, firing issue, and the 
wife’s death. The rule that the child must have 
been heard to cry, which at one time was followed 
in England, is still adhered to in Scotland. It is 
not necessaiy', however, in either country, that the 
child survive ; it is enough that it was once in 
existence, although it should have died imme- 
diately after its liirth. In both countries, the 
child 'must be the mother’s heir, and it is con- 
sequently said that courte.sy is due to the surwiving 
husb.and rather a.s the father of an heir than as the 
widower of an heiress. 

Courtesy Titles are titles allowed to certain 
near relations of peers by understood usage and 
the courtesy of society, but to which the users 
have no legal right. The subject of courtesy 
titles, though tolerably familiar in it.s general out- 
line to persons resident in Britain, is complicated 
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enough to be a frequent source of peqilexity to 
Americans and forcignera, And may be thus ex- 
plained : Dukes, marquises, earls, and even vis- 
counts are often in possession of a number of titles 
belonging to an inferior grade in the peerage, 
whicli liave in many cases been giadually accumu- 
lated by the ancestors of the peer in the course of 
liis upward progress in the peerage. Some peers 
liave as many as sixteen interior titles — e.g. the 
Duke of Athole, who has one marquisate, four 
earldoms, three viscounties, and eight baronies. 
While in ordinary parlance a peer ns known by 
his highest title (or titles, if he holds two of the 
same degree), his eldest son bears by courtesy one 
of his inferior titles. Thus the eldest son of the 
Duke of Devonshire is Marquis of Havtington ; of 
the Duke of Bucclcuch and Queensberry, Earl of 
Dalkeith ; of tlie Marquis of Bute, Earl of Dum- 
fries. There is no nile as to which inferior title 
should be assumed, a lower one being occasionally 
jveferrcd to a higher ; and the courtesy title ma 5 ’ 
le diflerent in one generation from another. Tlie 
inferior title of a viscount who is also a baron is 
never home ns a courtesy title by his son ; but a 
usage prevails among viscounts and barons (more 
properly ‘lords’) in tlie peerage of Scotland, of the 
eldest son designing himself ‘master;’ thus the 
eldest sons of Viscount Arbuthnot and Lord Lovat 
are known as the Master of Arbuthnot and Master 
of Lovat. Courtesy titles are allowed to the eldest 
sons of courtesy marquises and earls. Thus the 
eldest son of Earl Percy, himself eldest son of the 
Duke of Northumberland, is Lord Warkworth. 
There are various instances of titles borne by heirs- 
apparent or gi-andsons of peers which have no 
e.vistence among the family honoure, or are derived 
from them by some modifications. While Earl 
Nelson’s inferior titles arc Viscount Merton and 
Baron Nelson, his eldest son is knowm as Viscount 
Trafalgar. There are a few cases wliere, in con- 
sequence of the inferior title being identical with 
the higher one, the eldest .son substitutes the 
family surname for the title. The Earl of Gosford, 
whose family sumame is Acheson, is also Viscount 
Gosford aiul Baron Gosford ; and his son adopts 
the courtesy style of '\''iscount Acheson. The 
holdeis of courtesy titles, not being legally peers, 
can sit in the House of Commons. 

The younger sons of dukes and marquises have 
the courtesy title of ‘ Lord ’ prefixed to their Chris- 
tian name and sin-name— e.g. Lord Charles William 
de la Poor Berc.sford, second son of the late 5Iar- 
quis of Waterford ; and the daughters of dukes, 
marquises, and carls, have ‘ Lady ’ followed by their 
Christian name and suiuame, ‘the surname being 
that of their husband it maiTied, or his courtesy 
title if he bo a courtesy peer. But if a lady enjoy- 
ing such courtesy title marry a peer (not \)y cour- 
te.sy), she onlv takes her husband’s peerage title. 
Thus the fifth Duke of Bucclcuch’s second dauglitcr, 
by her mamage with Donald Cameron of Lochiel, 
became Lady Margaret Elizabeth Cameron, wliilc 
the same duke's eldest daughter is Marchioness 
of Lothian. Lady Emily Somerset, daughter of 
the Duke of Beaufort, on marrying Viscount 
Dupplin, eldest son of the Earl of' Kinnoull, wn.s 
known a-s Lady Emily J)upi>lin : but on her hus- 
band .succeeding his father as Earl of Kinnoull, 
she became simply Counte.ss of Kinnoull, thi.s 
change of ilesignation involving, curiou.sly enough, 
a lo-s of precedency, iniLsmuch n.s the rank of a 
duke's daughter is higher than that of a countess. 
A\ hen, as often happens, a ro.val w.arrant i« gr.anteil 
to the brothel’s and sisters of a peer whose father 
has never lieen in possession, giving them the 
precedence of the son.s .and daughters of a peer, 
they enjoy the corresponding courtesy titles. The 
title * Honourable,’ used by sons of c.arls, viscounts. 


and barons, and daughters of barons, belongs, not 
of courtesjs but of right, to them in common with 
ail sons and daughters of peers. 

The widow of a peer or a knight is allowed by 
courtesy to retain the title she acquired from her 
husban'd, notwithst.anding a second marri.age ; the 
widow of a baronet is legally entitled to do so.. 

Along -witli courtesy titles may be ranked the 
appellations of the judges of the Court of Session 
in Scotland, who prefix ‘ Lord ’ either to their sur- , 
name or to a territorial designation. These titles, 
though given in gener.al society <as well as on the 
bench, are not used in subscribing the judge’s 
name, even to official papera. Hence Lord Jled- 
wyn’s signature, ‘J. H. Forbes,’ and Lord Dlure’s, 
‘D.avid JIure.’ The wives of judges do not par- 
ticipate in tlieir husband’s titles. See Address, 
Foinis OF. 

Court-fool. See Jester. 

Coiirt-liaild, a name given in England to a 
modific,ation of the Norman handwriting, as_ dis- 
tinguished from the modern or Italian handwriting 
which was in use in the English law-courts from 
the 16th century till abolished by law in the reign 
of George 11. See Writino. 

Coiirt-inartial, a court for the trial of all 
persons subject to militaiy law or to tlie_ N.av.al 
Disci])line Act. In the aimy, before the institu- 
tion of a st.anding army in 1660, militaiy discipline 
was maintained by articles of war issued by the 
crown, to remain in force only so long as the cam- 
paign continued. Tliese ordinances were adminis- 
tered by the Court of Chivah-j' (q.v.), of which 
the judges were the Lord High Constable and 
the Earl Mai-shal. In 1689 the fii-st JIutiny Act 
(q.v.) was passed by parli.ament, and, ■jvitli the 
articles of war, made by royal ^irerogative, con- 
stituted the law under which discipline in the 
army was maintained. This law, which is now 
embodied in the Army Act of ISSl, provides for 
the assembly of courts-martial for the trial of 
olTences which are of too grave a character to be 
de.alt with summarily by the regimental com- 
manders. Tliey are of five kinds — general, 
district, regimental, field-general, and summaiy. 
The sovereign issues a warrant authorising each 
general olficer to convene the two first named, and 
every regimental commander h.as power, in virtue 
of his oliice, to convene the third. The fourth can 
only be convened in countries beyond the sea«, 
and to try offences against the person or property 
of an inhabitant when .an ordinary general court- 
martial cannot conveniently bo assembled. Tlie 
last can only be convened on active service under 
similar conditions, and, with the fourth, has the 
same powere as a general court-martial. 

A general court must consist of five officers 
(nine in the United Kingdom, India, Malta, and 
Gibraltar), including the president, who must be 
the senior and a field-officer, except in .special 
circumstances, when a cajitain may preside, and 
e<ach member must have held a commission for 
three years. Similarly, a district court must con- 
sist of three or five officera of two yeai-s’ service, 
and a regimental court of three o'fficers of one 
ye.ar’s service; if no cajit.ain is available, a lieu- 
ten.ant mav 2 >ro.sidc ovoreitherof them. All mem- 
bers must be strictly imiiartial, and may be chal- 
lenged by the iirisoner on that point. ' A field- 
general conrt must consist of three odicci-s, of any 
rank, and a summary court of the same number, 
if available, olberwi.se two are sufficient; but in 
that ca.se it c.annot jiius.s sentence of death, and, 
with three members, all must concur in such a 
sentence. 

Any of these courts is competent to trv any 
otfence, but not any ofl'ender; tliii.s an oflicer or 
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a civilian subject to militavy law, and on the same 
footing as an officer ( e.g. a newspaper correspond- 
ent) can only be tried by a general, field-general, 
or summaiy court-martial, and a waiTant-oflicer 
cannot be tried by a regimental court. Their 
powers of punishment vary also, from forty- 
two days’ imprisonment to death. An officer 
may be sentenced to cashiering, dismissal, for- 
feiture of rank, or reprimand ; a non-commissioned 
officer to reduction to the ranks, and like a private 
soldier, to discharge with ignominy, forfeiture of 
service, medals, &c., fines and stoppages of pay; 
all ranks and civilians, if subject to military law 
because accompanying a force on active service, 
may be sentenced to imprisonment, penal servi- 
tude, or death. 

All sentences must be confirmed before they 
are carried out — those of general, field-general, and 
klistrict courts by the sovereign, or ofiicer author- 
ised to confirm by warrant from Her Majesty ; 
those of regimental and summaiy courts by the 
convening officer. The confirming authority may 
commute, mitigate, or remit the whole or part of 
a sentence, and may order both finding and sen- 
tence to be revised (unless the prisoner is ac- 
quitted ), but cannot, nor can the eourt on revision, 
increase the sentence. 

The procedure is similar to that of civil courts — 
the court is public, and the same rules of evidence 
are in force ; but the membei's of a court-martial 
act as both jury and judge— -i.e. they find the facts 
and allot the sentence. All are sworn, and each 
votes, commencing with the junior, both on the find- 
ing and sentence, as well as on any question that 
may arise, the majority deciding. Tlie witnesses 
are also sworn. An officer is appointed as judge- 
advocate in important trials, to assist the court on 
points of law, see that the proceedings are regular, 
and, with the president, take care that the pnsoner 
is treated with strict fairness. Counsel inay appear 
on both sides at general courts, and, if hamsters 
or officei-s subject to military law, may address 
the court, and examine and cross-examine wit- 
nesses ; or before any court the prisoner may be 
assisted in his defence by a ‘ friend,’ who may 
make suggestions to him, but is not allowed to 
address the court or the ivitnesses. The prosecutor 
must be an officer and not a member of the court ; 
he is sworn, and charged ivith the duty of eliciting 
the tiTitli, but not necessarily of obtaining a con- 
viction. The proceedings are all written, except 
those of summary courts, which have a necessarily 
abbreviated form of procedure, like the dnini-head 
court-martial for which they have been substituted. 

Contempt of a court-martial by pereons subject to 
militarj' law is punishable by the same or another 
court-martial, and, in the case of cirilians, by 
a civil court, to which the ofl'ence is certified by 
the president. Witnesses are summoned by the 
convening officer or the president, and, if ciinJians, 
their travelling expenses must be tendered. Some- 
times courts of inquirj' are held instead of a court- 
martial, not to try or to punish, but to make an 
investigation ; the membei's not being on oath. 
Such a court occasionally precedes a court-martial. 

On board a man-of-war no military court-martial 
may sit except a regimental court, with the sanc- 
tion of the captain of the ship, for the trial of a 
non-commissioned officer, and it may only sentence 
him to reduction to the ranks. iMarines are liable 
to trial by military court-martial when not borne 
on the books of a man-of-war, in which ca.se they 
come under the Naval Discipline Act. Naval 
courts-martial consist of admirals, captains,^ and 
commandere, who trj- offences against the Naval 
Discipline Act. The chief admiral of the fleet or 
squadron appoints the members ; but ajl captains 
on the station have a right to sit, if not implicated. 


The court-martial is wen to all the erew and 
otliei-s as spectatoi-s. The sentence is final, and 
needs no confirmation 


'he sentence is final, and 


Courtney, Leonard Henry, was bom at 
Penzance, in Cornwall, the son of a banker there, 
July 6, 1832. Educated at Penzance and St 
John’s College, Cambridge, he graduated second 
wrangler and first Smitffs prizeman in 1855, and 
became fellow of his college the year after. In 
1858 he was called to the bar, and from 1872 to 
1876 he filled the chair of political economy at 
Univei-sity College, London. He early began to 
write for the Times, and his pamphlets and 
articles to monthlj' magazines placed him among 
the ablest and most advanced doctritiaire Liberals 
in England. He early became an eager advocate 
for proportional representation and a wide exten- 
sion of local government. He was returned for 
Liskeard in 1876, and in 1885, and again in 1886, 
for South-east Cornwall. He was Under-secretarj’^ 
of State first in the Home and next in the Colonial 
Office, and in May 1882 succeeded the ill-fated 
Lord Frederick Cavendisli as Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury. He ivas appointed chairman of 
committees in both the parliaments of 1885 and 
1886. 

Court of Session, the supreme court of 
civil jurisdiction in Scotland, was constituted in 
1532. The credit of its origin is generally ascribed 
to the Duke of Albany, who when regent had 
submitted a scheme for the establishment of such 
a court to Pope Clement WII. ; and the details of 
the scheme were carried out by Archbishop Dun- 
bar of Glasgow, who was then Lord Chancellor. 
Its constitution was principally modelled on that 
of the parliament of Paris, of wliich body the Duke 
of Albany was at that time a member. French 
influence was clearly seen in many features of the 
Court of Session, and to this day may be recognised 
in the names of its officei's — president, king’s adyo- 
cate, advocates, dean of faculty, procurator's, &o. 
The judges of the Court of Session originallj^ con- 
sisted of the Lord Chancellor, Lord President, and 
fourteen ordinary judges or ‘ senators of tlie College 
of Justice,’ together with an indefinite number of 
extraordinary lords, Avho represented the peerage. 
At fii-st, half the number of tlie judges were laymen 
appointed by the king, and half ecclesiastics ap- 
pointed by the church. In 15S-t all clergymen were 
declared disqualilied from holding judicial office, 
but so late as 1664 the Archbishop of Glasgow was 
made an extraordinai-y lord. The extraordinarj' 
lords themselves were abolished in 1723, and the 
Court of Session then consisted of the Lord Presi- 
dent and fourteen ordinary judges, the office of 
Lord Chancellor having been abolLshed at the 
Union. The Court of Session firet sat in the 
Tolbooth or prison of Edinburgh, but in 1639 
was accommodated in the buildings of the Parlia- 
ment House, which was then erected. It sat as 
one chamber, one of the ordinaiy lords going by 
rotation weekly to sit.in what was called the Outer 
House. Here all cases, with certain exceptions, 
were in the first place heard and decided by the 
Lord Ordinary, but an .appeal lay from his judgment 
to the whole court. Fresh changes were made in 
1808 and 1810 ; and in 1830 the total nutiiber of 
judges was reduced to thirteen, the two divisions 
each consisting of four, including the Lord Presi- 
dent and Lord Justice-clerk, whilst the number 
of the Outer House judges remained as before : 
this is the present constitution of the court. In 
1830, moreover, the office of president was united 
with that of Lonl Justice-general or pre.sident 
of the High Court of Justiciary (q.v.), the 
supreme criminal court in Scotland. Prior to 
1887 five of the judges were appointed Lords Com- 
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iiiis'5ioiiei>' of Jnstician', Init by the Criiniiinl Pro- | 
ceduie (Scotland) Act of that year all the judges 
are now tneiuhei's of that court. Since the Union I 
in 1707, several courts which had a sejiarate exist- 
ence, and in feouie cases an exclusive jurisdiction, 
have heen merged in the Court of_ Session. These 
are the Court or Commission of Teinds (though this i 
still .sits nominally as a separate court), in which 
questions relating to the law of teinds or churcli 
tithes were decided ; tlie High Court of Admi- 
ralty, dealing with maritime cases ; the Court of 
Exciiequer, having jurisdiction in all matters re- 
lating to crown rent.s, custom.s, &c. ; and the Coni- 
missary Court of Edinhurgh, which had to do with 
wills. ' The judges of the Court of Session are 
appointed by the crown from the hai-, and hold 
their oflices ad vitam aid culpam. See Appkal, 
JusTicuRY (Court of). 

Court-plMSter. See Pl.vster. 

Coiirtrai (Flem. Kortrijk), a town of Belgium, 
in tlie province of AVest Flandere, 54 miles 
SAV. of Brussels hy rail, and 6 miles from the 
French frontier. Cmirtrai, which is built on both 
sides of the Lys, is suiToundcd with ancient 
walls, and has a fine old bridge flanked with 
Flemish towem, a noble town-hall (1526), belfrj', 
and a beautiful Gothic church, founded in 1238 
by Baldwin, Count of Flandere. Table damask, 
linen, and lace are the principal articles of manu- 
facture, and employ 5400 hand-looms and several 
large factories. There are extemsive bleaching- 
grounds in the vicinity, and the neighbouring 

S ’ains supply fine flax in large quantities to many 
uropean markets. Pop. (1875) 27,076; (1887) 
29,307. In 1302 the Flemings, citizens of Ghent 
and Bniges chiefly, won a splendid r-ictory over the 
chivalry of France beneath the walls of Courtrai, 
called ‘Battle of the Spure,’ from the number of 
gilt spurs afterwards gathered from the dead by 
the victors. Henry AHII.’s ‘Battle of the Spurs’ 
was fought at Guinegate (q.v.) in 1313. 

Courts of Law. See Cojimox Law, Ciiax- 
CURY, EquiTY, Arff-ai., High Court of Justice, 
Court of Sessiox, Couxty Courts, Admiralty 
Court, Divorce Court, vt:c. 

Cousin (Fr., from Low Lat. cosiinis ; for Lat. 
coiisuhrinus), a kinsman ; moio specifically the son 
or daughter of an uncle or aunt. The' children 
of brotliei-s or sistei-s are cousins-gennan (gennan 
being the Lat. gcrmnniis, ‘brother’). The children 
of cousins-gennan are second cousins; and if A 
and B arc cousins, A is afrst cousin once removed 
to the children of B, as D is to the children of A. 
See C0X.S.VXOUIXITY. 

Con.sin, A’'icT0R; the founder of sy.stonmtic 
eclecticism in modern philosoidiy, was hom in 
Paris, November 28, 1792. Il'e .studied with 
brilliant .sncce.ss at the Lycee Charlemagne and the 
Ecole Nonnale. He was* attracted to the .study of 
philosophy by Laromiguiere, a disciple of Ixicke 'and 
Condillac ; Imt appointed in 1815as,si.stant-profcssor 
to Koyer-Collard at the Facultj’ of Letters, lie threw 
himself_ heartily into the reaction against the 
sensnalistic philosophy and liter.atnre of the I8th 
century. Following the path of Ids senior, he 
became an e.vjionent of the doctrines of the Scottish 
metajdiysicians, but exhibited far more brilliancy 
than the original .authors of these doctrine-s. In 
1817 Cousin visited Germany, and already 'intro- 
duced to its Isilder .s])ecnlativo .sy.stcms, he now 
zealously studied Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel. For his liberalism he was in 1821 
depriveil iif his olliees ; and in a .second visit to 
Germany in 1824-182.5, .snspecteil of carhonarism, 
he was arre.sl'sl at Dresden, prcsnmahly at the 
instigation of the French police, and ' sent to 
Berlin, where ho was dct.ained for si.\ months. 


He took advantage of his compulsory re.sidence in 
the capital of Pmssia further to study the philo- 
sophy of Hegel. On his return to France he took 
a decided stand against the reactionary policy of 
Charles X., and in 1827 w.as reinstated in his 
chair at the Sorbonne. Meanwhile he had ap- 
peared as an author. Duiin" 1820-27 he published 
his editions of Proclus and Descartes and part of 
liis celebrated translation of Plato. It has been 
said that to find an audience as numerous and 
as passionately interested as were those of Cousin, 
it would be necessary to go hack to the days of 
Abelard. Cousin threw great moral earnestness 
into his work ; liis doctrines were for the most part 
new to his liearem, bold, and in hannony with the 
siiirit of the time. The finest qualities of the 
national genius appeared in his lectures, a wonder- 
ful lucidity of exposition, a be.auty of style such 
as few philosophei-s have equalled^ and a power 
of co-ordinating the facts of histoiy' and philosophy 
in such a manner as to make each illustrate the 
other. At this period Cousin was one of the most 
influential leadeis of opinion in Paris ; and conse- 
miently, after the revolution of 1830, when his 
friend Guizot became prime-minister. Cousin was 
made a member of the Council of Public Instniction ; 
in 1832 a peer of Fiunce ; and later. Director of 
the Ecole Normale. The gi'eat success of his eii'orts 
for the organisation of primaiy instruction was 
largely a consequence ot those valuable reports 
which he drew up, from personal observation, on 
the state of public education in Gennany and 
Holland. In 1840 he was elected a member of the 
Academic dcs Sciences Morales ct Politinues, and in 
the same year bec.ame Jlinister of Public Instnic- 
tion in the cabinet of Thiere. The revolution of 

1848 found in Cousin a friend rather than an enemy, 
and he .aided the government of Cavaignao. After 

1849 he disappeared from public life. In his last 
years he lived in a suite of rooms in the Sorbonne, 
and he died at Cannes, 13th Januaiy 1867. 

His philosophy is eclecticism,' 'hut not mere 
syncretism. _ He has a definite criterion of tmth, 
and p definite niethod of observation, analj'sis, 
and induction ; his system comprises psychology, 
ontologj’, and an eclectic histoiy of pliilosophy. 
Psychological observation gives three great factors 
— sensibility, activity or liberty, and reason, the 
latter being impei-sonal. Cousin repudiates pan- 
theism, with which he h.as often been charged ; and 
criticising the ojiposing systems of sens.ationalism, 
idealism, scepticism, and mysticism ns incomplete 
rather tlian false, he holds that each expresses a 
real order of phenomena and ideas. Cousin’s 
influence revived the study of philosophy in France, 
and e.«pecially renewed interest in the history of 
philosophy. Amongst his pupils more or less 
influenced^ by his teaching are Joufl'roy, Edniusat, 
B.arthelem'y, St Hilaire, Jule.s Simon, a'nd Janet. 

Cousin’s chief works (be.sides those already 
mentioned) are Fragmens P/iilosojdiigucs (1826), 
Coins dc r Hist oirc do la Philosonhie. (1827), Cours 
d'JIisfoirc dc la P/iilosojiliic Moderne (184}), Cours 
iVJIistoircde la Pliilosojdtic Morale au XVIIF Siiclc 
(1840-41), Lemons dc Philosophic sur Kant (1842), 
Etudes sur Ics Femmes ct la SociltC du XVIP Siiclc 
(1853), his famous Du Vrai, du Beau, ct du Bicn 
(1854 ; 2.3d ed. 1881), works on Aristotle, Locke, 
Kant, and Piuscal, and his editions of Abelard and 
Pa-scals Pensics. See Eclecticism ; Sir AA’illiam 
Hamilton’s famous critique on the Discussions: 
Janet, Victor Cousin cl son Gii/irc ( 1885) ; and 
Jnlc.s Simon brilliant Monograph (1887; trans- 
lated by G. Masson, 1888). 

CloHsIn.s, Samuel, engi-aver, was bom, 9th 
Alay 1801, at Exeter, and early began to draw 
with the ]iencil. He was apprenticeil to S. AV. 
Iteynolds, the e.xcellent mezzotinter, in many of 
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whose plates he had a chief hand, while some 
fifty-five of the small mezzotints after Sir Joshua, 
wiiich hear his master’s name, were his work. 
About this period he also executed portraits in 
pencil. In 1826 he started on his own account 
as an engraver, a,nd produced the ‘ Master Lamb- 
ton’ after Lawrence, a mezzotint which at once 
established^ his reputation. It was followed by 
a long series of admiiable plates after Keynolds, 
Lawrence, Landseer, Leslie, Millais, Leighton, 
and other eminent paintere. His ‘ Marie An- 
toinette in the Temple,’ after E. M. Ward, he 
was accustomed to rank as one of his finest 
works. He was elected an ‘ ' 

of the Royal Academy in i ‘ . 

Academician Engraver in 1855, and he retired 
in 1880. To the Academy he presented a sum 
of £15,000 to found annuities for poor and desei-v- 
ing artists. He died 7th May 1887. His works 
were catalogued by Algernon Graves in 1880. 

Coutances, a town in the French department 
of La Manche, 6 miles from the Englisli Channel, 
and 57 S. of Cherbourg by rail. It stands on a hill 
crowned by the cathedral (dating from the 13th 
century), one of the finest specimens of ecclesi- 
astical architecture in the Early Pointed style in 
Normandy. Pop. 8108. 

Coiitlioii, Georges, a fanatic of the French 
Revolution, was born in 1756 at Greet, near Cler- 
mont, in Auvergne. An advocate at the outbreak 
of the Revolution, he was sent by Puy de Dome to 
the National Convention, where, spite of his crippled 
limbs, he made himself conspicuous by his shrieking 
hatred of the priesthood and the monarchy. He 
voted for the death of the king without delay, be- 
came a devoted and bloodthirsty partisan of Robes- 
pierre, and was appointed in July 1793 a member 
of the Comiti de Saint Pnhlic. At Lyons he 
crushed the insurrection with merciless severity, 
and outdid himself after his return to tlie Conven- 
tion, with his frothv ravings against Pitt and the 
English nation. The fall of Robespierre brought 
down Couthon also. Accused by Freron, he was 
thrown into prison, delivered by the mob with 
whom he was popular, recaptured by the soldiers of 
the Convention, .and executed 28th July 1794, along 
with St Just and Robespierre. 

Contras, a town in the French department of 
Gironde, on the left bank of the Dronne, 32 miles 
NE. of Bordeaux by rail, with some trade in 
flour and wine. Here, in 1587, Heniy of Navarre 
gained a bloody victory over tlie forces of the 
League, under the Due de Joyeuse, who perished. 
Pop. 2202. 

Coutts, Thomas, banker, was born in 1735 in 
Edinburgh, the son of a merchant and hanker, who 
was lord provost in 1742-44. With his brother 
James he founded the banking-house of Coutts and 
Co. in London, and on the latter’s death in 1778 
became sole manager. Keen and exact in matters 
of business, although charitable and hospitable in 
private, he left a fortune of some £900,000 at his 
death in 1822. By his first wife, who had been a 
servant of his brother’s, he had three daughters, 
who married respectively the Earl of Guilford, the 
^Marquis of Bute, and Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. ; 
in 1815 he married Miss Mellon the actress. See 
Bgrdett-Coutts. 

Couvatlc, a singnlar and widespread custom 
among savages in many parts of the world, .and 
regulating the conduct of a father in connection 
with the birth of a child. In Guiana, even before 
the child is born, the father abstains from some 
kinds of animal food. The mother works np to .a 
few hours before the birth, and retires alone, or with 
some women, to the forest for the birth. In a few 
lionre she returns and resumes her ordinary work. 
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Meanwhile the father has taken to his hammock, 
and abstains from every kind of work, from meat 
and all other food except weak grael of cassav.a 
meal,_ from smoking, from washing himself, and 
especially from touching weapons of every kind. 
During this time, which may extend for weeks, 
he is fed and cared for by the women. The 
explanation is unattainable ; but the custom ap- 
pears to imply a mysterious magical and sympa- 
thetic connection between father and cliild]! sucli 
that if the father infringe the niles of couvade 
the child snffei-s. If he eat capybara flesh, the 
child will have protruding teeth like those of 
that animal ; if he eat an animal with spotted skin, 
the child will be spotted too. In Guiana the child 
is not weaned till the third or fourth year. Indians 
often allege in explanation that the child elescends 
more directly from father than from mother. Some 
recent anthropologists find the origin of the custom 
in the transition from the original matriarchal 
system (see Tribe), in which descent and inherit- 
ance were reckoned through the mother alone, to the 
patriarchal system. In some places still tlie father 
lias to buy the child from the mother ; among the 
ancient Romans, the father had to lift the child 
from the ground. The couvade may therefore be 
a ceremony by which the father secures and pro- 
claims his property in the new-born child. Diodo- 
nis records the custom as in use among the ancient 
Corsicans ; and it has been found by ancient and 
modem travellei-s in parts of China, Borneo, Africa, 
North and South America. The name, now com- 
monly used by anthropologists, is French, being 
from comer, ‘to hatch eggs.’ See Tylor, Early 
History of Mankind (1878); Giraud-'reulon, Lcs 
Oriffines de la Famillc (1874). 

Covenant ( Lat. convenire, ‘ to come together ’ ), 
a contract or agreement ; a tenn much used by 
theologians, and in its ordinary signification, as 
well as in its theological use, nearly if not always 
exactly equivalent to the Hebrew hcrith of the 
Old Testament and the Greek diatheke of tlie 
New. Applied to relations established between 
God and men, the term covenant must be under- 
stood with a certain modification of the meaning 
which it bears when employed concerning the rela- 
tions of men to one another, when two independ- 
ent parties enter into a covenant, which they have 
equal right to make or to refuse to make ; and is 
sometimes employed as equivalent to dispensation, 
and the Jewish dispensation is called the Old 
Covenant (or testament, by another translation 
of diatheke), in contradistinction to the Christian, 
which is called the A’cic (see Bible). The ‘Cove- 
nant ’ or ‘ Federal ’ system of theology w.as developed 
by Cocceins (q.v.). God, in his supremacy, is 
regarded as appointing certain conditions for his 
creatures, which they cannot but accept, yet their 
wilting consent to these conditions gives to the 
relation est.ablished the nature of a covenant ; and 
thus God is commonly said to have made two 
covenants with man — the.^rsf covenant, or covenant 
of works, with Adam, as the representative of the 
whole human race, promising life (with perfect 
happiness), upon condition of perfect obedience, 
whilst death was threatened as the penalty of trans- 
gression ; the second covenant, or covenant of grace, 
being that on which depends the whole hope and 
salvation of man since the first covenant iv.as 
broken, and in which life is freely oflered to sinners, 
and they are .simply required to believe in Jesus 
Christ tliat they niay be .saved. This covenant 
God is regarded .as having made with Christ, as 
the reiiresentative of his pcoidc, .and with them in 
him. The older theologians often speak of the 
covenant of redemption between God and Christ, 
employing the tenn covenant of grace rather to 
designate the whole dealings of God with men in 
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giving elTcct to the covenant of redemption ; but 
the tenn covenant of grace has long been almost 
nniversallv employed to include all that ■was com- 
prehendetf under both terms. The Ahrahamic 
covenant is the covenant of grace as declared to 
Abraliam, in its particular relation to him and his 
seed. God is represented in Scripture a.s sustaining 
a covenant relation to his oim people, to the Jews 
under the Old Covenant, to believers in Christ 
under the New; and doctrinal theolo^' consists 
not a little in tracing out the nature of this relation, 
and the consequences wliich flow from it. As the 
people of God collectively sustain a covenant 
relation to him, so do believere indipdually ; and 
it has not been an uncommon thing for pious 
pei-sons to endeavour to reduce to writing their 
sense of this covenant obligation, under the notion 
of a personal covenanting with God ; and of binding 
tlieniselves by a stronger obligation to what they 
believed to be good and their duty. It has also 
been common for men, from the earlie.st ages, to 
enter into covenants with one another with more or 
less of religious solemnity ; and this has in par- 
ticular been done among those who have siiflered 
persecution, or have been engaged in contests con- 
cerning matters of religion, for which the authority 
of certain passages of tlie Old Testament is strongly 
pleaded. Instances occur in the history of the 
AValdenses, and of some of the Reformed churches, 
particularly in Scotland. 

The Coven’AXT.S, known in Scottish histoiy 
and tradition, originated in the Reformation move- 
ment of the 16th and 17th centuries. The fimt 
Reformation, in 1560, was preceded by several 
religious bonds among the Refonuers themselves ; 
but the work of reformation was crowned in both 
first and second periods by the whole nation en- 
gaging in public religious covenanting. These 
nublic national covenants are two in number — the 
National Covenant, and the Solemn Loagite and 
Covenant. 

The National Covenant, which is sometimes 
called the ‘ Scots Confe.ssion ’ and the ‘ Short Con- 
fession,’ to distinguish it from the more elaborate 
Confession of Faith enacted and placed on the 
stattite-book by parliament in loGO, was drawn up 
in 16S0, at the conunand of James AT., by one of his" 
chaplains, John Craig(q.v,), to counteract attempts 
which were being made by the Roman Catholics to 
regain their lost hold of 'Scotland. It contains a 
profession of adherence to the ‘ true Christian faith 
and religion ’ more particularly expressed in the 
Confession of loGO, an explicit renunciation of the 
tenets of po])orj', which are detailed at length, and 
a pledge of obedience to the Presbyterian discipline 
of the church as then established, and of allegiance 
to tlje king in the defence of the gospel, all being 
ratified by solemn oath. By the ordinance of the 
king, the Privy-council, and the General Assembly, 
this Covenant was sworn and subscribed by all 
ranks and classes in loSl ; renewed in ICOO'in a 
bond specially directed against the machinations of 
the Holy Lc.aguc, which had in l.GSS despatched the 
Aniinda against the British Isles; again renewed 
in l.'iOG, and still again in 1G3S. In the last-men- 
tioned year it was renewed in a bond directed 
.against the attemiits of Charles I. to enforce the 
Laudian service-lmok and Episcopacy ujion Scot- 
land. The swe.aring and subscribing' of the Cove- 
nant threughout the country was inaugurated in 
the Greyfriars’ Churchyard at Edinburgh, on 2.Sth 
I'cbruaty ; numerous coines were then sentoutover 
the countrj', and of these many are still cxt.antboth 
in iirivatc ami public custody. In the library of 
the I acuity of Advnc.ates at Edinburgh alone, no 
fewer than five jtarchrnent copies are pre-erved 
with the original signatures of Rothes. Montrose, 
Loudoun, and many others of the nobility, gcntiy, 


comniissionei's of countie.s and burghSj and minis- 
ters. Only one of these, however, is connected 
with the year 1G3S. At the meeting of the General 
Assemblv in Gl.asgow, on 21st November of that 
year, the Coven.aut was r.atified and appointed to 
be again sworn, while in pursuance of the object of 
the Covenant, the .assembly depo.sed the whole of 
the Episcopal hierarchy which had been established 
by J.auies Vl. The other four conies of the Cove- 
nant above referred to were subscrihed in 1639. The 
Covenant was further i-atified by the parli.ament of 
Charles!., held at Edinburgh, June 11, 1C40 ; and 
it w.as subscribed by Charles II. on his landing in 
Scotland, at Speymquth, on June 23, 1650, and 
ag.ain .at his coronation at Scone, on Janu.aiy 1, 1651. 

The Solemn League and Covenant was in efl'ect 
an inteiTi.ational treiaty between Scotland and Eng- 
land, for the object of securin" the civil and 
religious liberties of these kingdoms. In 1643 
commissioners were sent by the parliament to Edin- 
burgh to solicit the assistance of the_ Scots on the 
basis of a treaty between the two kingdoms. To 
this the Scots Convention of Est.ates and also the 
General Assembl 3 ' cordiallj' assented, on eondition 
that the treatj- was drawn up in the interests of 
their religious as well as their civil liberties. Com- 
mittees of botli were appointed to meet with the 
English commissioner, and the result of their 
deliberations was the Solemn League and Covenant. 
It is believed to have been largelj' the work of 
Alexander Henderson. It was hailed bj' both the 
representative bodies of the Scots with joyful ima- 
nimity, and sent to England for approbation, with 
their warmest recommendations and assurances that 
it would prove ‘ the most powerful me.ans, bj’ the 
ble.ssing ot God, for settling and preserving the true 
Prote.st.ant religion with perfect peace in all his 
m.ajestj’’s dominions, and propagating the same to 
other nations, and for establishing liis majesty’s 
throne to all ages.’ It was received with almo.st , 
perfect unanimity by the English parliament and 
the ‘Westminster Assembly of Divines, both of 
whom forthwith swore .and subscribed it, and sent 
copies over the kingdom, with their ordinance that 
it should be subscrilied and sworn bj’ all. Zachaiy 
Crofton gives a list of 793 ministers in twelve onlj' 
of the counties of England, the AVest Riding of 
■^'orkshire, and the city of London who subscribed 
tlieir ndlicrence to tlie Covenant. As soon as 
intimation of its acceptance bj’ England w.as re- 
ceived in Scotland, the Solemn League and Covenant 
was enjoined to be swoni there bv all r<anks and 
classes ; and being sent to Ireland was embraced 
b\’’the Protestants there with like eagerness and 
s.atisfaction. 

The prime object of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, as stated in tlie preamble thereof, was 
‘ the prc.scrvation of ouraelves and our religion from 
utter min .and destniction,’ and the Covenantci-s 
pledged themselves, in their places and callings, to 
endeavour the jn eservation of the reformed religion 
in Uic Church of Scotland, and the refonnation of . 
religion in England and Ireland, in the way of 
securing a uniformity of religion in the three king- 
doms, in doctrine, worehip, disciiiliiie, and govern- 
nient. . There can be little doubt that Presbj’- 
terianism was intended, .as juelacy, whicli had ju'st 
been nltoli.shcd by both English and .Scottish iinrlia- 
mgnts, was speciall.v marked for extiniation along 
with popeiy. The Covenanters .also pledged them- 
selves to ‘lue.servc the rights and privileges of the 
]iarliament.s,’ to * defend the king’s majestv’s jiei'son 
and authority in the presoiration and (iefcnce of 
the tnie religion and liberties of the kingdoms,’ to 
ciide.a.vour_tlmt the three kingdoms might ‘ remain 
conjoined in a linn peace and ihiion to afi jiostcrit.v,’ 
and _ fin all \‘, to evince a thonmgli and real refor- 
mation of life both in public and in private. The 
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Solemn League and Covenant was renewed in 
Scotland in December 1648, and alon" with the 
National Covenant was sworn to and suuscribed by 
Charles II. at Spejnnouth and Scone. In lighting 
for his succession against Cromwell, the Scots in 
1650 enacted that the motto on all their coloura 
and standards should be ‘ For Covenant, religion, 
king and kingdom,’ and their watchword at the 
battle of Dunbar was ‘Tlie Covenant.’ After the 
Restoration, parliament decreed that the Covenants 
were not obligatory on the lieges ; in 1662 they 
were declared unlawful oatlis, and all acts ratifying 
and approving tliem were annulled ; in 1682 an 
oath was imposed specially renouncing the oblig,a- 
tions of the Covenants, anil in 1685 it was declared 
to be treason to take them. 

Durin" the period, however, between the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution, the Covenants were ad- 
hered to by manj’^ who, upon this account, were 
called Covenanters. They maimtained that these 
Covenants, notwithstanding all acts of parliament 
to the contrary, were binding upon the nation, and 
great numbers of them Buttered and died in this 
testimony. Their heroic resistance was Justified by 
the Revolution of 1688, when the nation united in 
one final effort for the I'estoration of civil and reli- 
gious freedom. The Covenants, however, found no 
place in the polity of the reconstructed Church of 
Scotland, anclso far asiit and the nation in geneml 
is concerned, they I'emain a dead letter. They are 
nevertheless printed along with the authorised 
standards of the church — viz. the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and Catechisms, &c. But 
their continued obligation upon the entire nation 
remained a prominent principle of the Original 
Secession and Reformed Presbyterian churches, 
both of which have frequently renewed them from 
the Revolution down to the present day. See 
Scotland (Church of), Cameuonians. 

Covenant, in English Law, an agreement by 
Deed (q.v.) in writing, signed, sealed and delivered. 
A special action of covenant lay where a party 
claimed damages for breach of a covenant ; but 
since the passing of the Judicature Act, 1875, this 
is no longer a technical expression. A covenant 
may also be implied. ‘ Covenant ninning with the 
land,’ is a covenant affecting the land into whose- 
soever hands it comes. In the United States, the 
term covenant is used with the same sense as it has 
in England. The action of covenant is not there in 
use, a covenant being enforced by an ordinary civil 
action. The covenant running with the laud is 
almost universally replaced in the United States by 
a covenant of warranty, by which the granter of 
the deed, and not the land itself, is bound. 

Covcilt Garden, con-upted from Convent 
Garden, from having been originally the garden of 
the Abbot of Westminster, is a spacious snnare in 
London, celebrated for a great market held within 
it of fruit, vegetables, and flowers. The square was 
formed about 1631 from the designs of Inigo Jones, 
and has the arcade or piazza on the north and 
north-cast side, 'Tavistock Row on the south, and 
the cliurch of St Paul’s on the west. In the 17th 
century Covent Garden was a very fashionable 
quarter of the town. The scene of one of Diyden’s 
jilays is laid here, and frequent allusions are matle 
to the place in plays of Charles II. ’s time. The 
market, now so famous, appears to have originated 
about 1656 in a few wooden sheds and stalls. 
Covent Garden is for a stranger one of the sights 
of London, and is seen to greatest advantage about 
three o’clock on a summer morning; Tue.sday, 
Thui-sday, and Saturday being the principal d.ay.s. 

Coventry, a city, parliamentaiy and mnnicipal 
borough, and manufacturing town in the north of 
Warwickshire, on the Sherboume, an attluent of 


the Avon, 184 miles ESE. of Birmingham, and 94 
NW. of LondOn. It stands on a gentle eminence 
in a valley, with a ridge .of hill on the south, and 
still contains some old Tiouses, with timbered fronts 
projecting into the streets, and which belong to the 
loth and 16th centuries. Town improvements in 
recent years have necessitated the removal of many 
old houses and the construction of new streets, the 
area of the city being greatly extended. Tlie 
modern buildings include a corn exchange, market- 
hall, baths. Free Public Libraiy, School of Art, new 
grammar and other schools, churches, chapels, and 
hotels, many tricycle and bicycle works, the Cov- 
entry and lYanvickshire Hospital, and the Coventiy 
Provident Dispensary (about 20,000 members being 
connected with the last-mentioned institution). 
Coventry is rich in benevolent and charitable 
institutions, which have been greatly augmented 
by the benefactions of the late llavid Spencer. In 
1887 IMr Spencer provided a building for a technical 
school ; a few years earlier he had given four 
thousand guineas for a public recreation ground ; 
and at his death (June 9, 1888) he bequeathed 
about £100,000 for benevolent purposes. A beau- 
tiful approach to the city from the London and 
North-western Railway Station has been made by 
the opening of the Coventry Park for building 
purpo.ses, and the laying out and ornamentation 
of Gre.y Friars’ Green. A statue of Sir Thomas 
IVhite has been erected, and a memorial of James 
Starley, the inventor of the modern tricycle. _ At a 
cost of many thousands of pounds the principal 
streets have been widened, and a steam tramway 
now runs through the city. During recent yeare 
upwards of £70,000 has been expended in church 
restoration, and during 1887-89 all of Tennyson's 
‘three tall .spires’ were in the restorei's’ hands. 
Large sums have also been expended by the various 
nonconformist congregations in the erection of new, 
and the restoration of existing places of worship. 
The chief buildings are the ancient churches, witli 
imposing spires, that of St Michael’s rising to a 
height of 300 feet. St Michael’s Church, built 
1230-1395, is said to be the largest parisli cimrch 
in England, and is one of the noblest of the lighter 
Gothic structures. St Mary’s Hall, built in the 
14tli century, for the Guild, is one of the finest 
specimens of ornamental work in England, with gro- 
tesque carved oak roof, ancient tapestiy, and giant 
painted window. The ancient walls, tiiree miles in 
circuit, round Coventiy were demolished by Charles 
II. Coventry returns one member to parliament. 
The chief manufactures are ribbons, watches, bi- 
cycles and tricycles (see Cycling), cotton, woi-sted 
and woollen goods, and art metal works (the Albert 
Memorial, Hyde Park, London, being of Coventiy 
in.amifacture). There are large silk-dyeing works. 
Coventiy is nearly in the centre between the four 
gicat English ports, London, Bristol, Liverpool, and 
Hull, and has extensive canal communication with 
other jiarts of the country. The city is in an 
excellent sanitary state, its sewage being treated 
by an iminoved system of precipitation, at works 
erected at IViiitley, about one mile from Coventiy. 
The gas and water works both belong to the 
corporation. Under the Local Government Bill 
(1888), Coventry is reconstituted a county, and 
thus reverts to an ancient jirivilege which it en- 
joyed from 1451 to 1842. The ancient ‘ Coventry 
Great Fair’ (formerly' eight days) is now held 
annually, for five da.ys, commencing on lYhit- 
monday. Pop. of parlianientan' borough (1841) 
30,743; (1861) 41,647; (1881) *46,56.3, of whom 
42,111 were within the municipal horongh. 

The name Coventry has usually been interpreted 
‘Convent-town,’ but a.s the form in Dnme.sday is 
Coiiciiircv, it is more likely ‘town on the Covien’ 
— Conen being the ancient British name of the 
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Sherbourne, and trcL- being ‘ town.’ It is certainly 
a place of ]ii"h antirinity. In 1013 Earl LeoMc 
and Ills wife. Lady Godiva, founded here a mag- 
nificent Benedictine monastery. In nienioiy of the 
noble deed of Godiv.a (ij.v.), curious and splendid 
processions were formerly held in Coventry. In 
the loth centuiy religious mysteries or plays 
were often acted here by the Crey Priars before 
kings. Henry YIII. demolished the beautiful 
cathedral of Coventrj'. Here occurred the famous 
meeting for the intended trial by battle between 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Hereford, immortalised 
in Shakespeare's Itichunl II. Two memorable 
parliaments were also held in the monastery of 
Coventry in the loth century. The one contained 
no lawyem, while the other passed attainder against 
the Duke of York and others. In the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centurie.s, Coventry was f.amous for 
woollens, broadcloths, caps, and blue tlu'cad 
bonnets. ‘George Eliot’ lived in Foleshill Road 
during 1841-42. See T. Shai-p’s History of Coventry 
(Birmingliam, 1S71). 

Coventry. Sir. J 0 II^•, a staunch cavalier who 
had .sat in tlie Long Parliament (1640), and who 
at the coronation of Cliarles II. was made a Knight 
of the Batli. Elected for Weymouth in 1667, he 
n.sked, during a debate on playhouses (October 
1670), a question which reflected on the king’s 
amours. Charles ami Ida minions were furious, 
and one December night Coventry was pulled 
from Ids coach b^v Sir T. Saudys and 'other rutlian.s, 
and his no.'O slit to the bone. Parliament took 
notice of this atrocious outrage, and by its ‘Coven- 
try Act’ made cutting and maiming a capital 
ollence ; but they had_ not the courage to bring 
the king’.s bravoes to trial. Coventry died in 1682. 

CoTcrrtalc. VibES, translator of the Bible, was 
born in Yorkshire in 1488. He made Ids studies 
at Cambridge, was admitted priest at Norwich in 
1014, when he joined the Austin Friars at Cam- 
bridge, and probably imbibed his liking for the 
new doctrines from Robert Barnes, who became 
prior about 1523, and rvhose Protestantism led 
to his being tried and ultimately burned in 1540. 
Before long Coverdale went abroad. According 
to Foxe he wa-s at Hamburg with 'fyndale in 
1529. His own translation of the Bible appeared 
in 1535, with a dedication by himself to Henry 
VIII.. and secured the royal license in the quarto 
and folio editions of 15’37. The IValms of tlds 
tran'-lation still form the ps.alter in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and many of the finest ]ihrases in 
our authorised vei-siqn of' 1611 are directly due to 
Coverdale. The original issue of the book is a 
folio volume, ‘faithfully and tndy tran-lated out 
of Douche iind Latyn into Englishe,’ printed in 
German black letter, in double columns, with 
woodcuts anil initials, and containing the Ajiocry- 
jiha. Its place of publication is very uncertai'n, 
and attemjits have even been made to degnwle 
Coverdale fnuu it.s ir.anslator to a mere jiroof- 
rcndcr. In the ]>n)loguc to his own second edition 
(1550) he slates that the trauslatiou was his own 
work, although not at his own cost, and that it 
lyas made ‘ out of five sundry intcrpretei-s,’ most 
likely tlie Yulgatc, Luther's version, the Zurich or 
Germaii-Swiss Bible of 1531, and Tyndale’s Penta- 
teuch and New Testament, In 1538 CoVenlalc 
was sent by Cromwell to Paris to su|)erintend in 
Regnault'.s press another English edition of the 
Scriptures. Francis 1. had granted a license, but 
in spite of this, before the printing was iinishetl, 
an eilict was issued prohibiting the work. Many 
of tiie sheets were burned, bnt the ])re.s«cs and 
tyiM‘s wcrc savcil and ha-tily carrieil over to 
London, whither also some of the workmen .soon 
came. Grafton and V'hitchurch, the noted iirinteis 


of that day, were thus enabled to bring out in 
1539,under'Coveixlale'.s sujierintendeuce, the ‘Great 
Bible,’ which w.ts presented to Ilenrv A*IU. by 
Cromwell. The second ‘ Great Bible,’ Known also 
as ‘Cranmer's Bible’ (1540), xvas also edited by 
Coverdale, who found it e.xpedient to leave Eng- 
land oh the fall of his patron Cromwell. AVhile 
abroad he married, received the degree of D.D. 
from Tubingen, and acted as Lutheran pastor for 
some years at Bergzabeni, in Rhenish Bavaria. 
In M.arch 1548 he returned to England, w.as 
well i-eceived through Cranmer’s influence, and 
in 1551 was made Bisliop of Exeter,' discharging 
the duties with great diligence and zeal. On the 
acce.ssion of Mary he was dejnived of his see, 
but was sufl'ered' to leave the countrv, at the 
earnest intercession of the king of Denmark, 
wliose chaplain. Dr Slacchabanis (MacAlpine), was 
Coverdale’s brother-in-law. From Denmark he 
passed to AVesel in AVestplialia and to Geneva, 
where he may have assisted in the preparation of 
the famous tleneva x'ereion (1560), -the favourite 
Bible of the Puritans. Returning to England in 
1559, he did not resume his bi^ioprie, but was 
made D.D. by Cambridge in 1563, and the follow- 
ing year was collated by Grindal to the living of St 
Magnus, near London Bridge, which he resigired 
from growing Puritan scruples about the liturgy in 
1566. He continued, however, to preach, but died 
early in 1508, and was buried in St Bartholomew’s 
Church, and on its demolition in 1840 to make roonr 
for the New Exchange, was reburied in the sorrth 

ai. sle of the church of St Magrrus. The terceirtenary 
of his Bible— the (ii-st complete English translation 
of the Scriptures — rvas celebrated October 4, . 1835, 
when medals were struck in honour of the vener- 
able translator. Jlost of Coverdale’s works, iirolrrd- 
ing liis letteis, were edited for the Parker Society 
bv Rev. George Pear-son (2 vols. 1844-46). Se'e 
MemorUth of Myles Coi-crrfn/c (1838), H. R. Tedder’s 
article in the Dictionary of National Biography 
(vol. xii. 1887), and F. lory’s The Bible by Cover- 
dale {mi). 

Covcrcrt-ivay is a space 1 1 yards wide in nrost 
parts, outside the ditcli of a fortress, between the 
Coirntersc.arqr (q.v.) and the Glacis (q.v.). The 
latter is arranged for musketry irr the rrsual manner, 
and gives cover to soldiers .standing upon the 
covered-way, which, being also protected from 
enfilade lire by ti-aver-ses, is convenient for sentries, 
and for the passage of ti'oojrs to the enlarged 
portions, called places of arms, where they assenilile 
for making sorties. See Foi!TIFic.VTIOx' 

OoviHiiio, a tou-n in the Portuguese province 
of Beii-a, on an eastern spur of the Estrella Dloun- 

t. aiiis, with some manufactures of brown cloth, and 
a poji. of 10,086. — Pedro de Covilham (or Covilhilo), 
seirt by the king of Portugal in I486 to visit Prester 
.lolin’s countiy_, readied Calicut overland in 1487, 
and Aby.ssinia in 1490. . 

t'ovlligtoii, a city of Kentucky, U.S., on the 
Ohio River, opposite Cincinnati, 'with wliich it 
is connected by a line suspension bridge. !AIany 
of the inhabit.ants tr-ansact their busines.s in Ciri- 
ciimati, but Covington is itself a thriving jilace, 
with distilleries, as well .as manufactures of glm-s- 
waixr, nails, and tobacco. Pop. (1830 ) 715; (1850) 
9408; (1880) 29,720. 

C'otv. See C.MTi.i;, D.\ii:v. 

Cowbanc. See Hk.mi.ock. 

Coivberrj’. Sec AVnoi:ri,i:iii:r.r.v. 

Cotv-bird {Molothms pccoris), also called Cow- 
pen Bird, Cow Blackbird, &c., a native of North 
America, nearly allied to the Trotiiu.als, remark- 
able for its cuckoo-like habit of utilising the ne.sts 
of other birds for its own eggs. The latter are 
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hatched sooner than those of the rightful o^yners, 
rvhich fall victim to this lofty fonn of narasitisni. 
The cow-hird is about 7 indies in length, predom- 
inantly brownish-black in colour, and has a short 
but sharply pointed beak. ‘ It utters a peculiarly 
liquid April sound.’ The females are far more 
numerous than the males, and polygamy is there- 
fore in vogue. The males have deeper, glossier 
coats than the females. It is said to damage the 
fields of sown maize, but feeds largely on insects. 
Tlie name refem to its habit of frequenting cow- 
pens for the sake of the attracted insect.s. Seven 
other speeie.s of Molotlu-uij are known,- occurring 
from La Plata to the United States. 

Cow-boy. See Pi.\xchixg. 

CowbvidgC, a municipal borough of Glamor- 
ganshire, on the Ddaw, 12 miles W. of Cardilf 
(17 by rail), with which and Llantrissant it returns 
one member to parliament. It has an old gateway 
and a grammai'-school (1678). Pop. 1229. 

Cow-catclier, a kind of barred iron cone or 
beak shaped an-angement, about 6 feet long, pro- 
jecting from the front of locomotives, close over 
the railway track, and attached to the bufler-beam 
by strong bolts. It is generally used upon Ameri- 
can lines where unfenced. Sometimes it is sheathed 
with iron plates in winter, when it acts as a snow- 
plough. Despite its name, it catches no cows, but 
generally throws any animal struck up on the 
bufler-beam, or cleai-s the line by shoving forward 
and tossing aside. 

Cowclenknowes. See E.\p.lstox. 

Cowell, Edward Byees, a learned Sanskrit 
scholar, was bom at Ipswich, January 23, 1826. 
He was educated at Ipswich grammar-school and 
Magdalen Hall, 0.\ford, and in 1856 sailed for 
Calcutta, to fill the chair of Histoiy in the newly- 
established Presidency College, becoming also soon 
after principal of the Sanskrit College. He re- 
turnecl home in 1864, and was elected in 1867 pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at ’ ’’ ’ i 1874 to a 

fellowship in Corpus • • lis mo.st 

important works are "^niMqa, 

text and translation (1854); Katha-Upaiiisliad, 
text and translation ( (Calcutta, 1861 ) ; editions of 
a part of the Yafiirvcda, with Dr Boer (1858-64), 
of the Maitri-Lf 2 }anis/iad (1864), and the Kiisit- 
(1864) ; and translations of the Ciindibja- 
Sfdvcts (1878) and the Sarvadarcana-Samgraha, 
with Gough (1882). In 1873 he edited Cole- 
brooke’s Essays. A later work is the DivyCivadCmu, 
a Sanskrit collection of Buddhist legends, edited 
with P. A. Neil (Cambridge, 1886). 

Cowen, Frederic Hy'MEX, composer, bom at 
King.ston, Jamaica, 29th January 1852, studied 
irnder Benedict and Goss, and in Germany, and in 
1868 settled in London. He hasjn oduced an opei-a, 
P«((5ViC (1876), four cantatas, .several symphonies, 
one of which, No. 3 (Sc.andinavian), is esteemed 
throughout Europe, a mrmber of overtures, piano- 
forte pieces, and minor works, and over 100 songs, 
many of them very popular. 

CoAVes, a se.aport and watering-place in the 
north corner of the Lsle of Wight, 114 miles SSE. 
of Southampton by water, and 4 N. of Newport- 
by rail. It consists of West .and East Cowe.s, lying 
on opposite sides of the mouth of the estuarj' of the 
Medina, and connected by steam-ferry. Standing 
on a hill-.slope, AVest Cowes has a striking aspect 
from the sea, and is the seat of much trade, being 
the chief port of the island, and the headquar-ters of 
the Royal A’'ncht Club (1815), whose regattas are 
held here. Their club-house w.as origin.ally a fort, 
built by Henry A’^III. in 1540. Yaclit-building is 
the great speciality of Cowes, which has a fine 
promenade (1864), excellent hotels, baths, villas. 


lodging-houses, ftc. Slatwoods at East Cowes was 
the birthplace of Dr Arnold, and in the vicinity 
are East Cowes Castle (1798), Norris Castle (1799), 
and Osborne House (1845). The last, built by 
Cubitt as a marine residence for Queen Yictoria, is 
an iLalian edifice, with a flag-tower 112 feet high, 
and beautiful grounds. Pop. of AVest Cowes 
(1851) 4786, (-1881) 6772; of East Cowes (1861) 
1954,(1881)2615. 

CoAvliagc, Cowage, or Cowitcii, consists of 
short, slender, brittle hail’s, which cover the pods 
of species of Alricuna, a papilionaceous climber, 
particularly M. qn-uriens of the AVest Indies .and M. 
wens of the East. These hair’s readily stick in the 
skin and cause intolerable itching, and were hence 
formerl 3 ' used (as still in their native countrj') as a 
vei’mifuge. Thej' are administered in sj’rap, and 
of course act mechanicallj'. The unripe pods are 
eaten like kidnej’-beans. 

Cowl. See Bexedictixes. 

CoAA'lcy, Arrah.-VM, in his own daj’ considered 
the gre,atest of English poets, was boi’n in London, 
1618. His Lather was a stationer in that citj', and 
died before his son’s birth. Bj’ the exertions of his 
mother’, Cowlej' received ,a learned education. At 
an earl}' age he was sent to AA'estmin.ster School, 
where he displayed an almost unparalleled pre- 
cocity. It was by the reading of the Faery Queen, 
a cojiy of which lav in his mother’s ’irindow, that 
Iris mind was turned to poetry. He wrote excellent 
verses at the age of ten, and published a volume of 
poems at fifteen. In 1637 he proceeded to Cam- 
bridge, and while here wi’ote, among many other 
pieces, a large portion of his epic, the Davidcis, on 
the subject of the life of King David. On the out- 
break of the Civil AA'ar, he was ejected (1643) from 
C.ainbridge for refusing to take the oath tendered 
to all the member s of the univei’sity. At Oxfoi’d, 
however, the headquar-ters of the king’s party, he 
continued his studies for other two years. On the 
oueeii’s flight to Paris, Cowley followed her, and 
did effectual service to the royalist cause by various 
missions, and by carrying on the secret con-espond- 
ence in cipher between the queen and Charles. In 
1656 lie returned to England, but was arrested and 
only allowed at large on a bail of £1000. To 
conciliate the par-tv in power, he qualified himself 
as a doctor of medicine, by way of proving that he 
had abandoned all politicril connections. On Crom- 
well’s death, Cowley again went to Paris, but re- 
tniTied to England at the Restoration. He was 
disappointed in the hope of preferment, especially 
of the mastership of the Savoy, which both Charles 
and his Lather h.ad led him to expect. By the gen- 
ero.sit}' of the Duke of Buckingham and Cowley’s 
lifelong friend the Earl of St Albans, he at length 
received a comfoi-table provision. Cowley died at 
Chertsey, London, 28th July 1667. 

Cowley’s most ambitious woi’ks are the Davidcis, 
the Pinilariquc Odes, written in supposed imitation 
of Pindar, and the Mistress, a series of love poems. 
His fate as a poet is one of the most .singular 
in literature. Deemed unapproachable in his own 
d.ay, he has ever since sunk steadily in popitlar 
estimation. ' Dr Johnson’s explanation is still 
accepted as the best that can be suggested. Cowley 
wrote for the court and the reigning taste, and not 
for the general heai’t of men. AVhat he is still 
.admired for is his astonishing ingenuity and agility 
of mind. Moreover, though the bulk of his vei-se 
can never again have any firing interest, he has not 
a few passages ch.aracteiiscd by delicacy and power’. 
By his small collection of essays, Cowley takes 
r.ank -n-ith Goldsmith and .-Vddison as one* of the 
ina.sters of simple and gi-aceful prose style. It is 
by these ess.ays that Cowley is now best kiiou’n to 
modei’n reader’s. They are included in Grosart's 
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complete edition (1881). See Sprat’s Li/e of 
Con-lc’j (1668), and Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 

Coivicy, Haxxaii (1743-1809), wrote thirteen 
lively dmmatic works, including The. Belle's Strat- 
aqcm (1782), and .several volumes of feehle verse. 
Siie was attacked along with the other_ Della 
Cruscans by Gifford in the Bnviud and Mivriad. 

Cowley, HExnv Kicilvud Charles IVelles- 
LEV, Earl, diplomatist, was bom June 17, 1804. 
His father, the firet Baron Cowley, was a younger 
brother of tlie gi’eat Duke of Wellington. He 
was educated at Eton, and at twenty began a 
long career .as a dinlom.atist by becoming an 
attache at Vienna. He w.as in succession secre- 
tarj- and ambassador at Constantinople, minister- 
plenipotentiary to Switzerl.and (1848), to the 
Germanic Confederation (ISol), and in 1852 suc- 
ceeded the Marquis of Normanhj' .as amhass.ador at 
Paris, a po.sition which he held with ivare tact and 
temper throughout all the difficulties that occuiTed 
until his resignation in 1867. With Clarendon he 
repre.sented Great Britain .at the Paris Congi-e.ss of 
1856, and in 1860, with Cobden, he arranged the 
commercial treaty between France and England. 
He succeeded to' his father’s title in 1847, w.os 
created Viscount Dangan .and Earl Cowley in 1857, 
and made a K.G. in 1860. He died July 14, 1884. 

Cow-par.siiip (Hc>Y(f/c»)n ), a genus of Umbelli- 
fera“, of which one species (//. Sphoiubdivm) is a 
common and rank wayside weed, which, Iiowever, 
when cut early in the'seasou, affords a wholesome 
fodder to pigs and cattle. II. sihmewn, a much 
larger species, has been recommended for cultiva- 
tion on account of the great quantity of herbage it 
yields very early in the season, and with other 
species {II. gignnteum, &c.) it is also used with 
much effect as a decorative plant. H. Icnicifinn is 
very common in North Americ.a. 

Coirpci*, WlLLl.VJi, surgeon and an.atoinist, 
was bom at Petersfield, in Sussex, in 1666, settled 
as a surgeon in London, and died Stii March 1709. 
He made some new an.atomic.al observations, not- 
ably discovering the glands bcne.ath the male 
urethra called ‘ Cowper’s glands,’ and jmblished 
The Anatomy of Humane Bodies ( 1698) and other 
works. 

Cott'per, William, was born in 1731 at the 
rcctmy of Great Berkh.ampstead, ip the countv of 
Hertford. He was sent to Westminster Scliool .at 
so early an age that all his impressions were ji.ain- 
ful, and he thus conceived a hatred of public 
schools wliich w.as never modified. He complains 
tliat there he became an adept ‘in the infernal 
art of lying,’ an art which we could hardly a«sert 
either to be extinct in our public schools at the 
pro'Cnt time, or to be or ever to have been entirely 
confined to them. Amon" his schoolfellows were 
Churchill the jioet, and Warren Ha.sting.s ; .and 
for these two at least be seems to have maintained 
a lasting affection. On leaving scliool he was 
articled to an attorney named Cliapman, with 
whom he idled away his time for several yeai-s. 
One of his fellow -pupils there was Thurlow, who 
in a jesting moo(l luomiscd to give Cowper an 
appointment when he .should ho Lord Chancellor. 
'1 he boyi.sh ambition w.as verified, as cveiy one 
knows, but not the promise. Cowiier was "called 
to the bar in 17.54, and lived for some time the 
ordinary life of a young man, not unclieerful, 
though with occasional fits of depre.s«iou. He 
belonged to the ‘ Koii'ense Club,’ founded by 
Bonnell Thornton and George Colmau, and is .sup- 
posed to Ijavc contributcil some short articles to 
the Con HOIS'..' uv, a paper st.arted by them. lie also 
fell in love, during this ptuiod, with Tlicodorn, the 
diinghter of liis uncle Ashley Cowper, a lady who 
seems to have had for him a far deeper feeling 


than his e.ssentially recipient nature could return. 
Certainly he appears to have made no particul.ar 
effort to overcome liis uncle’s oiqiosition to his 
suit. In tho.se days a well-connected young man 
w.as more easily provided for than now, and a sine- 
cure amiointment, as ‘ Commissioner of Banknipts,’ 
gave Cowper a cert.ain independence, which he 
enjoyed tranquilly, relying on the influence of his 
relations to promote him further, an expectation 
which they on their side did all they couhV to fulfil. 
His cousin. Major Cowper, had the right (extra- 
ordinary to hear of nowadays) of appointing to 
the office of Clerk to the Jonmals of the House 
of Lords, and also to the joint offices of ‘read- 
ing clerk and clerk of the committees’ to the 
same augirst assembly. All these appointments 
happened to fall vacant at the same time (1763). 
Alajor Couqier wished his cousin to take the latter 
and more valuable office, but Cowper in one of his 
fits of self-depreciation, iirefen-ed the other, which 
was found eventually to involve a so-called ex- 
amiu.ation .as to his fitness for the office, meaning 
in fact only an appeai’ance before the b.ar of the 
House. Tlie idea of this .appe.arance unmanned 
him altogether. A fixed idea, the well-known fore- 
ninner of madness, that eveiy one was hostile to 
him, gradu.ally took possession of his mind ; and 
the Iiorror grew by continual brooding, until suicide 
seemed the only w.ay of escape. He several times 
attempted to make "away with himself, and on one 
occ.asion at least w.as only saved by a fortunate 
.accident. "When his friends were fin.ally made 
.aw.are of his condition, they gave up at once a jiro- 
ject so evidently imjiracticablc : but Cowper’s mind 
was perm.anentry unhinged. He fell into a state of 
religious despair as to the consequences of the 
crime he had almost committed, in the height of 
which his miseiy found vent in the composition of 
a copj’ of Sapphics, in which he describes himself 
as ‘damned below Jud.as, more abhorred than ho 
was,’ and again, ‘man disavows and Deity dis- 
owns me. ’ 

It was found necessary to remove him to a private 
asylum at St Alb.ans, whpre he was gradually re- 
stored to health by judicious treatment. After 
this, in June 1765, he drifted to the quiet town of 
Huntingdon, where he made .acquaintance witli .an 
amiable and religious family to which he was at 
once atti-acted, and in which" ho was soon accepted 
.as an inmate. Tlie head of the family, Mr Morlcy 
Unwin, was a clergyman, but retired from active 
work, and with his wife and two children lived 
a life of almost perpetual devotion, into which 
Cowjicr plunged, spending most of his time 
in religious exercises of various kinds, and corre- 
spondence on religious subjects. Cowper continued 
to re.side with Mm Unwin after her husband’.s death 
(July 1767), but they soon removed to Olncj' in 
Buckinghamshire, where the famous John Newton 
was curate. This remarkable man soon acquired 
the most conqilete influence over the gentle invalid ; 
and, under Newton, (Iow])cr worked among the 
poor of his friend’s p.arish, devoting his whole time 
to pious exercises and good works. Owing, per- 
haps, to these exertions, and to the unbroken 
monotony of the atnios])here, .signs of his former 
madnc-ss Began to reapjicar, and in 1773 it burst out. 
He was at tlie time in Newton’s vicarage, and here 
he remained for more than a year, refii-sing to 
retuni to his own house though it was but next 
door. After his rocov_er>' (which was never com- 
plete) ho lo..t — we might almost say, though it 
sebins cruel, he was delivered from — the companion- 
ship of Newton, who was prc.sontcd in 1779 to the 
rcctoiy of St Mary Woolnoth. The effect of his 
departure^ on _ Cowper was miraculous ; whether 
Newton, in his intense entliuhiasni miscalculated 
his friend's jmweiv, or whether ho was only ignorant 
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of the delicate nature of the mind on wliich he was 
working, it is evident that the constant intercourse 
with him, aided perhaps hy the wearying sameness 
of the life, had an oppressive and crusliing eflect 
upon Cowper. Even after Newton’s departure, the 
old gloom appears in letteis addressed to him, 
while in correspondence with Hill or Unwin, Cow- 
per is always clieerful, full of graceful playfulness, 
entering into a pleasant record of his amusements 
and occiipations, his hares and garden and gieen- 
house. To the quiet of this period of his life we 
probably owe the tranquillised condition of mind 
which makes the tone of Cowper’s poetiy contrast 
so strangely with the sentiments of his early 
experiences. An astonishment almost amounting 
to incredulity fills our mind when we find the 
madman, the religious fanatic, who despaired of 
salvation, and on several occasions attempted 
suicide, lu.xuriatin" in the quiet of nature, which 
he fully appreciated .and enjoyed, and changing his 
abject fears of God’s wrath for a tender dmight in 
and love of the ordinaiy works of His hands. 

He was, however, as yet no poet at all. Mi-s 
Unwin was the first who had the wisdom to per- 
ceive that a variety of occupation was necessary to 
Cowper, and that something to occupy his mind dur- 
ing the gloomy months of winter was of the highest 
importance to his well-being. No power of initia- 
tion seems to have existed in his mind, but be 
followed with docilitj’ his friend’s suggestions, and 
when she bade him write poetiy, did so. His fii-st 
volume (1782) was in the fashion of the time, and 
consisted of several poems on abstract subjects, a 
poetical dialogue called ‘ Table Talk ’ being added 
to lighten and enliven the book. Probably Cowper 
himself was not conscious at the time how much 
higlier he was capable of flying and was destined 
to fly ; but once more a happy suggestion came to 
his aid. In 1781 he accidentally made the acquaint- 
ance of Lady Austen, a woman full of intelli- 
gence, and of a gay and happy disposition, bringing 
sunshine with her. Tlie acquaintance rapidly grew 
into a warm friendsliip, and Lady Austen settled 
in Newton’s deserted vicarage, next door, it will be 
remembered, to Cowper’s house. The inhabitants 
of the two houses soon, of course, grew intimate, 
witli the happiest results to the poet. It is to 
Lady Austen’s playful commands to write a poem 
for her on any subject, ‘tliis sofa for instance,’^ that 
we owe Cowper’s greatest work. The Task. She 
has also the credit of having told him the story of 
John Gilpin, reproduced in the immortal ballad the 
next morning : and there can be no doubt that 
this lady was his better angel, and m.ade the 
happiest revolution in the too-serious house. His 
position between his old friend and his new one, 
both being women, has been the subject of m.any, 
and we think somewhat vulgar comments. Tliat 
Cowper w.as eng.aged to marry Mi-s Unwin, that 
this project was defeated by a dawning love be- 
tween the poet and Lady Austen, and th.at jealousy 
and passion came in to disturb their relations is 
an oft-repeated tale. It .surely, however, requires 
but little reflection to see how iinnecessaiy such a 
theory is. Cowper was in everj’ way calculated to 
arouse a more than passing interest in the heart of 
an intellectual woman, but neither in his p.ast nor 
ids present was there anything that could inspire 
such a woman with the desire of manwing him. 
He had the gift of making friends and calling forth 
sympathy in an unusual degree, and the influence 
of this tender sympathy not only saved but m.ade 
him what he grew to be. If Lady Austen had 
never said to Cowper, ‘ AVhy not try bl.ank veme ? ’ 
that grand revolt against the smoothness and arti- 
ficial perfection which Po])e had established as 
essentials of poetry ndght have been indefinitely 
postponed. Against a style which repelled him. 


Cowper w,as the first to protest by the effectual 
reproduction of a more excellent way. He took 
that polished and splendid instniment from the 
h.and of Milton, without his grandeur of tone, yet 
with a sweetness and serious power not unworthy 
of it. His schoolfellow, Churchill, had struck 
a rougher and more vigorous note, yet had not . 
been bold enough to return to the old ways. But 
the timid poet in his seclusion, under the influence 
of his domestic muses, with unexpected boldness, 
seized on his inheritance. 'Wordsworth carried on 
both stj’le and subjects, but he, like Gray, put of 
his own into the theme, and described less Nature 
herself thfin the thoughts which she inspired. In 
Cowper, on the contrarj-, we have Nature’s veiy 
face, the calm description of a quiet scene p.ainted 
bj' one who loved her for herself, not peopled with 
fancies by a poeticfil obsei-ver. 

How his friendship with Lady Austen came to an 
end has never been clearly known, but at the end 
of 1783 she retired to Bristol, and Cowper writing to 
Unwin declared the connection at an end. It is a 
commonplace to talk, of course, of jealousy between 
Lady Austen and Sirs Unwin, and it is easily com- 
prehensible tliat the latter lady ni.ay have objected 
to see her place as Cowper’s friend and adviser 
taken from lier by a stranger. However, as regards 
our poet, L.ady Austen had done her work ; The 
Tos/; was published in 1785, and its power and the 
greatness of the old-new method veiy soon made 
themselves apparent. Whether Cowper has re- 
tained the higli place which was accorded to him in 
the sui-prise and delight of the new movement, is a 
question which will be answered according to indi- 
vidual tastes and opinions, but there c.an be no | 
doubt that the publication of The Task had a most 
powerful eflect upon the literary tastes of the 
time. 

It is characteristic of Cowper that on _the_ de- 
parture of Lady Austen, he fell for some time into 
a little of his old melancholy, until in 1786 Lady 
Hesketh appeared upon the scene, and the poet 
accepted the new comforter in lieu of her who was 
gone. His translation of Homer was earned on 
under the influence of this new adviser, who was a 
relation of his own, and consequently escaped tlie 
imputation of wishing to many liira. _ She procured 
the removal of the sad poet and his ailing com- 
panion to tA^'eston-Undenvood, where they made 
acqtiaint.ance with the Throckmorton family, and 
received much comfort and consolation in their 
waning days. This move, as well as the trans- 
l.ation of Homer, Newton, with whom Cowper 
still kept up a con-espondence, condemned with 
almost urutal violence of language, and it is an 
evidence of his temporan’ recoveiy of strengtli, that 
Cowper defended himself without, however, losing 
his temper. Against Newton’s advice he continued 
Ills translation, which broimht liim in at least a 
little money if not much fame ; and the money 
was by this time much needed. In 1787 he h.ad 
another attack of his old ailment, and again 
attempted suicide. From this attack he never 
seems to have completely recovered, and when he 
was almost .at his worst, Aim Unwin Iiad a stroke of 
paralysis which cast a gloom over this devoted pair 
from which they never emerged. In 1791 a pension 
of £300 a year w.as assigned to hini, but too late to 
confer much comfort or relief. When Mrs Unwin 
died in 1796 he heard the news without emotion, 
and growing gradually we.aker, died peacefully .at 
East Dereham, Norfolk, on the 25th of April 1800. 
Curiously enough, out of the gloom of his last • 
waning vears c.ame two of his most beautiful 
and touching poems, the lines ‘Addressed to Aly 
Mother’s Picture,’ and those entitled ‘My Mary.’ 

Hajdey’s Life first appc.ared in two volumes in 1803. 
Tlic later editions (1800, 1809, 1812) were in four volumes. 
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and occasionally he made biief visits to the Con- 
tinent, executing ■svatev-colouvs of nohle q^uality 
■\vliich slowly hut steadily made their way nuth 
the public, and are now recognised as entitling 
their painter to a place among the very first of 
English landscapists. In 1839 he turned his atten- 
tion seriously to oil-painting, a medium which he 
had hitherto used only for sketching, and soon he 
had mastered the process. He executed in all 
about a hundred woidcs in oil. These are less widely 
known than his water-colours, but they are of at 
least eg^ual qualitj’’. In 1841 he settled at Harborne, 
near Birmingham, where he resided for the rest of his 
life. It was during this period that he produced 
his greatest works, those most rapidly synthetic in 
execution, and most deeply poetic in feeling. They 
mainly owe their inspiration to the scenery of 
North AVales, and especially of Bettws-y-Coed (q. v. ), 
which he visited every autumn. He died at 
Harborne, loth June 1859. The manliness and 
simplicity of the painter’s own character is reflected 
in his direct, faithful, and forcible art. His works 
are distinguished by great breadth, purity of tint, 
truth of tone, and brilliancy of effect, and they 
are admirable in their rendering of atmosphere, 
and in their suggestion of the sparkle and breezj' 
motion of nature. Among the more celebrated of 
his oil pictures are ‘Lancaster Castle’ (1846); ‘ Peace 
and War’ (1846), a small picture IS^by 24 in., for 
which Cox received £20, hut wliich fetched £3602 
in 1872 (his lifelong ambition had been ‘some day, 
D.V., to get £100^ for a picture); ‘Tlie Vale of 
Clwyd’ (1846 and 1848); ‘The Skylark’ (1849); 
‘Boys Pishing’ (1849); and ‘The Church of 
Bettws-y-Coed.’ Among his very numerous water- 
colours are ‘Lancaster Sands’ (1835); ‘ Ulvereton 
Sands’ (1835); ‘Bolton Abbey’ (1847); ‘Welsh 
Funeral’ (1850); and ‘Broom Gatherere on Chat 
Moss’ (1854). His water-colour titled ‘The Hay- 
field,’ fetched £2950 in 1875. His works have 
been frequently brought together in exhibitions, 
and he, rvas admiralty represented by forty-six 
examples in the Manchester Exhibition, 1887. 
See tlie Memoir by N. N. Solly (1875), and the 
Biography by William Hall (1881). — His son, 
David Cox the younger ( 1809|-85 ), was also known 
as a water-colour painter. 

Cox, Sm George, an eminent mythologist, 
was born in 1827, and educated at Rugby .and 
Trinity College, Oxford. He took ordere in 1850, 
and after holding curacies in Devonshire, and an 
assistant-mastership at Cheltenham, became vicar 
of Bekesboume in Kent, and afterwards rector 
of Scrayingham, York. In 1877 he succeeded to 
his uncle’s baronetcja. An indnstrious man of 
letters, he has written much on ancient histoiy 
and on mythology. His Talcs of Avcicnt Greece 
(1868) was a collected edition of several admir.able 
earlier volniiies of Greek history. His most im- 
portant work. The Mythology of the Aryan Nations 
(2 vols. 1870), was an uncompromising develop- 
ment of the solar and nebular hypothesis as the 
key to all mythologies. It is learned, lucid, .and 
courageous ; but the extreme to which a seiwiceable 
enou^i theory lias been pushed in an .attempt to 
account for the unaccountable, and to reconcile 
the irreconcilable, has exposed its real weakness. 
His History of Greece (2 vols. 1874) was a work of 
great learning, and his Introduction to the Science 
of Comparative Mythology and Folklore (1881) 
showed its .author’s old ingenuity and erudition, 
but none the less the singular limitation of his 
knowledge. Other works are Latin and Teutonic 
Christianity (1870), The Crusades (1874), History 
of British itulc in India ( 1881 ), and Lives of Grech 
Statesmen (2 vols. 1880), and concise History of 
England (1887). With W. T. Brande he edited 
the useful Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 


Art (3 vols. 1865-67). His Life of Bishop Colcnso 
appeared in 1888. 

Coxe, Henry Ocx.tvius, libr.ari.an, w.as born 
at Bucklebury vicarage in Berkshire, September 
20, 1811. He had his educ.ation at Westminster 
and Worcester College, Oxford, and entered the 
manuscript department of the British Museum in 
1833, soon after taking orders. In 1838 he be- 
came attached to the Bodleian Library, in 1860 
its head, and here his marvellous knowledge and 
patient kindliness made him the very ideal of 
the librarian. Already in 1857 he had been sent 
by Sir G. C. Lewis to the East on a tour of 
discovery, _ which resulted indeed in his finding 
many codices, though the giusping greed of the 
ignorant monks, at last awakened to their value, 
made it impossible to buy them. Coxe held in 
succession seveiul curacies near Oxford, and in 1868 
becamq rector of Wytham. He was Select preacher 
in 1842, Whitehall preacher in 1868, and in 1878 
presided at the first annual meeting of the Library 
Association at Oxford. Coxe died July 8, 1881. 
Although himself an excellent paloeognapher .and 
ripe scliolar, Coxe did much more for othere’ 
reputations than his ovai. The most important 
of his own works were an edition of Roger of 
AVendover’s Chronicle (5 vols. 1841-44), and of 
Gower’s Vox Clamantis for the Roxburghe Club 
(1850), and his C.at.alognes of MSS. in the col- 
leges and halls of Oxford (1852), and of the Bod- 
leian MSS. ( 1653-54). See Dean Burgon’s Lives of 
Twelve Good Men (1888). 

Coxe, AA’’iELiAst, historical witer, was born in 
London, 7th March 1747, and from Eton passed to 
King’s College, Cambridge, of which he became a 
fellow in 1768. As tutor to the sons of four persons 
of quality, he spent much of twenty yeare on 
the Continent, where he neglected no opportun- 
ity of collecting information about the countries 
which he visited. The result appeared in fourteen 
works of travel and histoiy, careful but dull, the 
best known being his History of the House of 
Austria (1807). He died, a prebendary of Salis- 
bury and Archdeacon of AVilts, at Bemerton 
rectoiy, 16th June 1828. 

Coxswain, or Cockswain (pronounced coxn, 
and often abbrevi.ated to cox), on board ship, is 
the steersman of a boat, and commander of the 
boat’s crew. In boat-racing, the coxswain should 
always by preference be a very’’ light weight. See 
Rowing. 

Coxwell, Henry Tracey, aeronaut, born in 
1819, at AAteiildh.am, near Rochester, was educated 
for the army, but settled as a surgeon-dentist in 
London. From boyhood he had taken a keen 
interest in ballooning; in 1844 he became a pro- 
fessional aeronaut, and in 1845 established the 
Acrostedic Magazine. .Since then he has made 
some 700 ascents, the most remarkable being that 
of 1862, when he reached, with Mr Glaislier, a 
height of seven miles. He is author of 3Iy Life 
and Bedlooning Adventures (2 vols. 1887-88). See 
Balloon. 

Coyote. See AA’'olf. 

Coypn [Myopotayniis coypu), a large rodent in 
the porcupine section of the order. It is the only 
known species of its genus, is common in South 
America on both .sides of the Andes, lives (in 
paim) in burrows near water, and feeds on aquatic 
plants. The animal measures from one to two feet 
in length, not including the long sc.aly tail ; the 
general colour is bromi vatying towards yellow ; 
the hind-feet are webbed and en.able the coypus to 
swim well. The mother-animal swiin.s with her 
young on her back, and this habit hiay have some- 
thing to do, it is suggested, with the peculiar 
position of the teats, which are high up on the 
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flanks. Tlie covpu is niucli Iiunted for it.s flesh 
and fur. The ‘latter is best knorni under the 



Spanish name of Nutria, and forms an important 
article of commerce. 

€ozcii.S, JoHX Robert, u-ater-colour painter, 
u’a.s born in En'xland in 1752. He was instructed 
by his father, Alexander Cozens, also known as an 
artist in water-colours, who was one of the two 
natural sons of Peter the Great, by a woman from, 
Deptford who accompanied the Czar to Russi.a. In 
177G he visited Switzerland, with R. Payne Knight, 
and in 1783 returned from an e.xtended tour in Italy 
with iVilliara Reckford, who commissioned many 
of the washed dvawings_ which he then executed. 
Among his English subjects are some fine studies 
of trees made in 'Windsor Forest. In 1794 the 
artist’s mind gave way, and in his later days he 
was befriended by Sir George Ueaumont and Dr 
Jlunro. The date of his death lias been usually 
stated as 1799, but there is reason to believe that 
he was alive after 1801. The "reat qualities of his 
art have commanded the entliusiasm_ of brother- 
painters. Turner and Girtiii copied his drawings, 
and Constable pronounced that ‘ his works were all 
poetry,’ that he was ‘ the greatest genius that ever 
touched landscape.’ He to some extent extended 
the very limited colour-scheme of jirevious painters 
in the medium, introducing greater force and 
variety of tinting ; and he substituted for their 
topograiihical treatment of landscape a rendering 
more imaginative and more perceptive of the 
delicacies of atmospheric cflect. In composition, 
his works are singularly large and harmonious, and 
they evince an e-'pecinf sympathy for nature in her 
moods of placid sublimitv. There is .a fine series 
of his works in the Rritisli ^luscum Print Room. 

(/fill), a popular name legitimately applied to 
any of the short-tailed (llriichyui-af division of 
decapod Cmstaceans (q.v.). The body is usually 
.short and compre=sed ; the abdomen i.s short and 
is tucked up beneath the relatively large cepbalo- 
thorax ; there are 1 to 4 reduced abdominal 
ajipcndages, but seldom any tail-paddles; the 
aniennie arc short. In the common Shore-crab 
{Curn'niis mwiias) the c.arapace is a wide shield, 
broader than long, and lient inwards at the sides; 
the eyes arc stalkeil, and lie a-s usual above and in 
front of the anteimules, though n]iparently i-atlier 
external to them : the antennules have the ear-sac 
loilged in their dilated b.xse ; the b.ascs of the 
nntcnmc arc immovable, and the ojicning of the 
excretory org.an at their base has a curious movalde 
plate. _ The hindmost of the foot-jaw.s or maxilli- 
pedes is in ]iart exi>andcd into a broad jdate which 
covers the noighliouring apiiendages. The gre.at 
claws arc generally huger in the male than in the 
fciuale, and thus the market value of the male 
Ijdible Crab (f'onrei- is said to Ik* five 

limes as great as that of the female. The reiluced 


abdominal appendages of crabs .are solely used for 
reproductive purposes. The two anterior paii-s are 
copulatoiy in the males ; those that persist in the 
females liave the eg^ attached to them. The 
abdomen is always larger and broader in the 
female.s. The nervous system is peculiar in the 
centralisation of the thoracic ganglia into a single 
mass. The alimentary, circulatoiy, and excretory 
systems do not present any important peculiarities, 
'fhe gills are always fewer than in the crayfish, 
never e.xceeding nine on each side. The gill-cavity 
is large, especially in the land-crabs. In the 
common shore-cralr, the larva leaves the egg as a 
zowa, after repeated moults becomes a sort of 
hermit-crab-like form known as a Slegalopa, mid 
gradually with broadening shield, loss of abdominal 



appendages, bending up of the abdomen, and modi- 
fication of the anterior limbs becomes a miniature 
adult. 

General ii/c.— Crabs feed chiefly on other animals 
both alive ami dead. Tlie Swimming Crabs 
( Portunus )— e.g. P. 2 ^etagieus, attack fishes. Cardi- 
soma canitfcx, found in the mangi-ove swamps 
of the We.st Indies, is fond of the fniit of a species 
of Anona, but is also notorious for buiTOwing 
in the cemeteries. The well-known Land-crab 
{Gccarciniis ruricola) damages sugar-canes. Many 
craljs are veiy rapid nmnei-s, especially the .sand 
and land foi-ius ; of here are powerful liuiTowei-s— . 
e.g. the Calling Crab (Gelasimus), which has one 
of it.s gloat claws much ox.aggerntcd, and canied 
diiriii" locomotion over its hcacl in such a way that 
it looks as if it were beckoning ; otliers again are 
expert swimnier.s — e.g. our Rritisli pelagic Pohjhius 
/leiisloirii, which has a liglit shell, and four of it.s 
thoracic niqiendages flattened for swimming. In 
regard to respiration it is worth noticing that the 
land-crabs are so far terrestrial that they are 
liable to be drowned in water. The male crabs 
are usually larger, and sometimes fight witii one 
another as well as with other .species. In some 
casc.s (Gelasimus) the bright colour is only 
aequireil at the period of reproductive nmturit^^ 
The sexes of the common Shore-crab {Careimis 
are said to unite just after tlie female has 
moulted her hard shell. In all but the land-crabs 
the female cames .about the eggs till they arc 
huTohod. 

Habitat . — Almost_ nil crabs are strictly marine 
fonus, and the majoritv frequent shallow water. 
Among the terrestrial forms the be.st known are 
the species of Gec.arcinus, swiftly moving nocturnal 
crab-, in trojiical regions of both hemi.s)dieres, 
chiefly vegetarian in their diet, migrating in 
comp.anies to the .sea for egg-laying piirjiose-. 
The genu.s Ocyjioda includes som'e land torins, 
.and some which prixluce a slirill noi.se by rubbing 
the ridged surface of the second-last * joint of 
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the right great claw against a sharp etige of 
the second joint. The Calling Crab (Gelasinius) 
makes large burrows, and the male closes the 
mouth of the hole with its exaggerated gi-eat claw. 
The Pea-crabs (Pinnotheres) live inside bivalves 
(Pinna, Jlytilus, INIactra, iS:c.). One species 
{P. vctcnnn) was said by the ancients to nip the 
, mollusc when danger threatened, and to receive its 
share of food in return. There is no doubt as to 
the share of food, but no evidence that the crab 
rewards its host. In the genus Telphusa aU the 
species live in fresh water in the wami parts of the 
globe. The European species {T. Jlitviatilis) is 
tolerably common in southern Europe, was known 
to the ancients both in its habit and edibility, and 
is often figured oh Sicilian coins. As regards 
geological distribution, the Brachjura do not 
certainly appear before the upper 'Jurassic, and 
become gradually move numerous in Cretaceous 
and Tertiary strata. 

Moulting and Amputation. — Like other crusta- 
ceans, craiis periodically cast their chitinous and 
limy shells. The moults are most frequent in 
youth, when the rapid growth of the body conflicts 
with the rigidity of the annature. Extra feeding 
may accelerate the process. Before moulting the 
old shell becomes rtrtually dead, reserve stores are 
used in fresh growth, a new shell begins to form 
within the old, and finally with considerable, and 
sometimes fatal effort, the shell is cast. It is left 
in apparent intactness, a veiy image of its 
lost tenant. The new suit, which is at first 
soft, requires several hoiii-s or days to acquire 
firmness. The loss of internal lining.*, of stomach 
mill, of the outer covering of the eyes, <Stc., as 
well as of the entire outer armature, leaves the 
crab very much hors dc combat. The period is 
one of great disadvantage to the crabs, not 
only from the fatigue and often fatality of 
the process, but from the state of defenceless 
helplessne.ss in which they are temporarily left. 
In many cases crabs lose their limbs in fighting, 
and they may voluntarily resign them (as in 
Porccllana platychclys) to save their bodies. Sudden 
panic or injury is said to lead to similar self- 
inflicted amputation or ‘ autotoiny.’ Like many 
animals lower in the scale, crabs are able to make 
good their injuries, though several moults are 
required to regenerate a limb. 

Masking. — A common habit among crabs is that 
of masking themselves with foreign objects. Thus 
both the European species of ^laia (M. squinado 
and M. verrucosa) are usuallj' overgrown by Algm, 
Hydroids, and Polyzoa ; the same is tnie of PLsa ; 
in Inachus the long feet are especially well con- 
cealed by seaweeds ; our common Stenorhynclius is 
often covered by a sponge growth ; tlie 'Mediter- 
ranean Dorippe lanata uses its hind-legs to carrj' 
some Bring or dead object upon its back, and thus 
very emphatically asserts its innocence ; the common 
Dromia (D. vulgaris] holds sponges on its back in 
similar fashion. See Comjiexsalism. 

Intelligence. — As in several features of their 
stmeture, so in their intelligence, crabs apjjear to 
hold the highest place among crastaceans. Mose- 
ley obseiwed how a sand-crab {Ocypoda ippeus), 
which dreads the sea, dug itself into the sand and 
held on against the undertide of each great wave. 
Bomanes refers to the alleged habit of tlie common 
crab in ’stationing a hard-shelled indiridual as 
sentinel during the moulting season. There seems 
to be not a little of the intelligent in some c.ases 
of crab-commensalism. Darwin has, however, given 
a cromiing instance of intelligence which is worth 
many less emphatic. Some shells were thrown 
towards the hole of a burrowing shore-crab (Gela- 
simnsj. One rolled in, three rem.ained a few inches 
from the month. In a few minutes the crab came 


out, bearing the shell which had fallen in, and re- 
moved it to the distance of a foot. ‘It then saw 
the three other shells Ijung near, and evidently 
thinking that they migh't likewise roll in, carrie'd 
them to the spot where it had laid the first.’ 

Common British Forms. — ^The (Common Shore- 
crab ( Cft?-e/nns wifcnos); the Great Crab (Cancer 
pagnrus), so much eaten ; the Slender Spider-crab 
or Slender-beaked Crab (Stcnorhynchus tenniros- 
fris), irith veiy long spider-like legs and bright 



Slender Spider-crab (SlenorhyncJtits tenuirostris). 


pink triangular body ; the large Thorny Spider- 
crab (Maia squinado); the Common Swimming 
Crab (PoBunus variegatus), common on Scotch 
coasts, irith the last pair of legs flattened like oar- 
blades; the Velvet Fiddler-crab or Devil-crab (Por- 
tiiHUs puber), ivith a brown haiiy shell; the 
Masked Crab (Corystes cassivclaiinus), with a cara- 
pace marked so as to suggest a mask, often found 
buried in the sand of English and Welsh coasts ; 
the small Four-horned Spider-crab (Pisa tetraodon ) ; 
the little Pea-crab (Pinnotheres jnsum, &c.), inside 
bivalves, are familiar British species. 

Classification. — Crabs are generally classified ac- 
cording to the shape of their cephalothorax into five 
families : ( 1 ) Catometopa, usually quadrangular — 
e.g. Oct'poda, Grapsus, Pinnotheres, Gecarcinus ; 
(2) Ciyclometopa, usually broad, narrowed behind, 
bow-shaped in front— e.g. Telphusa, Cancer, 
Portimus, Carcinus; (3) Oxyrhyncha, triangular, 
pointed in front — e.g. ilnia, Pisa, Hyas, Steno- 
rhynchus, Inachus ; (4) Oxystomata, us'ually round 
— e.g. Calappa, Ilia; (5) Aotopoda, with the last 
or last two pairs of limbs more or less turned back 
— e.g. Dorippe, Porcellana, Lithodes, Dromia. 

See Cbcst.ice.v, CRAvnsH, HEaiiix-CBAB, Lobster. 
Besides general works mentioned under Crustacea, see 
Balfour’s EviOryology ; W. K. Brooks, Handbook of In- 
rcrtcbralc Zoology (Boston, 1SS2); Fredericq, Archiv. 
Zootogie Expir. (1883); Huxlej-’s/nreiTctratfiiEomanes, 
Animal Intetligcnce (Inter. Sc. Series, 18SG); Cams 
Steme, Werden vnd Voyehen (1886); Woodward, in 
Cassell’s natural History. 

Crab. Kooee, liennit, was bom about 1621 in 
Buckinghamshire, and sened for seven years 
(1642-49) in the Parliamentai^- amiy. He then 
set up in business as ‘a haberdasher of hats’ at 
Chesham, in Ids native county. He had imbibed 
the idea that it w.as sinful to eat any kind of 
animal food, or to drink anytlung stronger than 
water; and in 1651, detemiined to follow literally 
the injunction given to the young man in the 
gospel, he sold off his stock-in-trade, distributing 
the proceeds among the poor, and took up his 
residence in a hut. His food consisted of bran, 
tumip-tops, dock-leaves, and grass. The persecu- 
tions the poor man inflicted on himself caused him 
to be persecuted by others, cudgelled, and put in 
the stocks. He was four times imprisoned for 
sabbath-breaking and other offences, yet still he 
persisted in his course of life. He published The 
English Hemnitc, Dagon’s Doivnfall, and a tract 
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n."ainsc QuaTccri=iii ; and he died at Bethnal Green, 
lith Septeniher 16S0. 

CraB-applc 1== a- tenn applied somewhat vajjwely 
to any sour and nncnltivatcd variety or snecies of 
apple' Tims Pijnts spcrtahilis of shnihberies is 
kno\ra as the Chinese Crah, P. prunifolia as the 
Siberian Crab, P. coronaria ns the American Crab, 
and P. bncntia of Rorth Asia (including ccmsifcra) 
as the CheiTj' Crab. More strictly, however, the 
tenn is applie'd to the wild varieties of the time apple 
(P. Mains, var. splvcsins). Of this, again, two 
main varieties are distinguished, one smooth-leaved 
and .sour (var. aiistcra), the other nioi'e or less 
woolly-leaved and sweeter (var. miiis). The fontner 
of these may therefore be considered as the crab- 
applc proper. 

Crabl)C, Geouge, poet, was bom on Christmas 
Eve of 17o4, at Aldeburgh, on the Suflblk sea- 
board. Ilis father, ‘salt-master" and warehouse- 
keeper, was a clever, strong, i-iolent man ; the 
motlior, a meek, religious woman ; and of three 
brothers, one perished captain of a slaver, another 
■was lost siglit of in Honduras. George, the eldest, 
got some schooling at Bungay and Stowmarket, 
tlion from 176S to 1774 was surgeon’s apprentice 
at AVickham-Brook and atAA'^oodbridge. In his first 
place he had to help the plou"hboy ; in his second 
he fell in love witli Sarah Elmy (‘Miim’), who 
lived with her uncle, a wealthy 3 ’eonian, at the old 
moated hall of Parliani. A spell of drudgerj' in 
his father’s warehouse — nine months in London, 
picking up surgeiy cheapl.y— some three j-ears’ 
.struggling practice at Ahleb\ir"h — at last in April 
17S0, with £3 in hb pocket, lie sailed again for 
London, resolved to try his fortune in literature. 
Eight j’cars before he had written verees for 
II’YicWc’.? Magazine ; he had published Inebriety, a 
Poem (Ipswich, 177.") ; and now his Candidate soon 
found a publisher, unluckily a bankrupt one. A 
season of ponurj', dire as Chatterton’s, w.as borne 
by Crabbe with’ idous braver}' j he had to pawn 
clothes and in«tnimcnts ; ap])oals to Lords Thurlow, 
Rorth, Shelburne, met no response; and early in 
1781 he saw himself threatened with .arrest for 
debt, Avhen ho made his ca«c known to Burke. 
Fortv-one years_ later he told Lockhart .at Edin- 
burgh, how, having delivered the letter at Burke’s 
door, he naced AA'estminster Bridge all night long 
until daybreak. Burke proved a generous patron; 
from the hour of their meeting Craiibe was .a 
• made man.’ He stayed at Bcaconslield ; he met 
Fox, .lohnson, and B'cynohls ; Thurlow g.avc him 
a bank-note for JtKM); Dodslcy brought out his 
Library ; and ttic very next winter he was ordained 
to the curacy of his native tomi. He resided 
as domestic chaplain to the Duke of Butl.and at 
Bel voir Castle (1 7S2-S."i); married Miss Elmy (1783): 
held four livings in Dorset, Leicester, and Lincoln 
shires, but si>ent thirteen h.ajipy years in .Suffolk, 
at Barham, Great Glembam, and Bendham ( 1702- 
180.7); relumed to Muston, his Lcicesteisbire 
rectory ; and his wife h.aving died there in 1813, 
cxcliangcil it the next yc.ar for Trowbridge in AA’ilt- 
shire. His gentle, kindly life, in which bot.anising 
had given place to fo'-sibhunting, was broken now 
and again bv visit.s to lyondon and its Iw't society; 
he witnc-scil the Brbtol riots (1831), as fifty-one 
years Ijcfore he bad witne-— ed those of Lord George 
Goidon ; and on 3d February 1832 ho die<l at 
Trowbridge. 

'J'hrcc novcK, ,a tK'atiso on Ijotany, and poems 
untold all p-.-rished in grand yearly ‘ incremations;’ 
but still, Ciabbe publisficsl Thr \’il!ayr (1783), Thr 
Menyap^r (1787). The Pnrrih Pryiefrr The 

L’oi-<.ify,J18IO). Tales {lS\-2), and Tales of the Hall 
(3810), for which lust and the earlier oopvright.s 
Murr.iy paid him I'JIOOO. t.tf these poems SA'ords- 


avorth wrote in 1832, ‘They will hast full .as long .as 
anytliing e.xpressed in verse since first they made 
their appe.arance ; ’ and Jane Austen said Crabbe 
■\v<as the only man whom she would c.arc to many. 
B}'ron, too, ‘Scott, Jeffrey, AA'ilson, Lord Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Cardin.al iSe-wman, and, above .all, 
Edward Iritzgerald, must be reckoned among his few 
vot.aries. ‘ Though nature’s sternest p.ainter, vet the 
best,’ ByTon’s verdict upon him, is tnier than Horace 
Smith’s, ‘a Pope in worsted stockings,’ for this 
refers but to the accident of metre— the rhyming 
heroics, which, thirty per diem, Cr.abbe ground out 
anywhere. Their subject-matter, though, is all 
Crabbe's own. He is as much the poet of East 
Anglia as Scott of the Borderland or AA'ordsworth 
of the L.ake Countiy. Its scenery and the life 
of its fisher-folk and peasantry he described 
with a realism greater than Zola’s, if sometimes 
almo.st .as tedious. Zola ! n.ay, Cr.abbe has_ clo.=er 
kinship to Balzac ; and his strong, sonibre pictures 
of sin and suffering are ever and amain lit up with 
homely pathos .and shrewd, Dutmi-like humour. 
‘ 'The tragic power of Crabbe,’ Mr Swinburne says, 
‘ is as much .above the reach of Byron, as his singu- 
larly vivid, though curiously limited, insight into 
certain shades of character.’ And in old Jolin 
Almray’s words, ‘ Crabbe said uncommon things in 
so common a w.ay as to esc.ape notice ; ’ surejy he 
claims notice from such as rank thought higher 
than e.xprcssion. 

An .admirable Life by bis son, the Bev. George Cr.abbe 
(1785-1857), for twenty-three years vicar of Brcdfield, 
Suffolk, is prefixed to Crabbe's IForl's (8 vols. 1834). Sec 
also Sir Leslie Stephen’s ‘Honrs in a Librarj'’ (2d series, 
187G); Jlr Fitzgerald’s TFOTdmgs in ‘Talcs of the ffall’ 
(1882) ; the essay on Crabbe by Mr AV". J. Conrtliopo in 
vol. iii. of AVard’s Enylish I^octs (1884); and ’r. E. 
Kcbbel’s Crabbe (18SS). 

Cral)-stoiic.s, or Crab’s Eves. See Cray- 
fish. 

CraclfCtl Hods. From careless grooming, 
wa'-hjng horse.s’ Icg.s and imperfectly diying them, 
perniittin" them to stand in accumulations of filth 
or expo.seu to draughts, tlie skin becomes inflamed, 
tender, itcliy, tbickened, and by-and-by cracked. 
An icboron-s .and fetid discharge exudes, and lamc- 
nc-'s often results. In animals with round lyHiinny 
legs it is sometimes constitutional ; underbred liorses 
with rongli liairv fetlocks jiresont the majority of 
c.ases ; wiiitc bce'Is, being more delicate, are csjteci- 
ally affected ; avbilst the bind limbs, exposed as 
they are to filth aiul cold, suffer most frequently. 
Cleanse carefully with tepid water; w.ash with a 
diluted solution of Goulard’s Extract, or any other 
iiiihl astringent ; or dro.s.s occasionally with oxiile 
of zme ointment. Give, besides, a* b.alf-dose of 
pby.sic, and a few mashes, afterwards carrot-, 
swcfie.s', or such laxative food, and where the ail- 
ment is pei-sistent, use Diuretics (q.v.). AA’licn 
the skin is dry and irritable, poultice and apply 
glycerine bcfoie jirocoeding with astringents. lit 
cold weatber,_ .and c-pecially when the horse is 
heated, interdict wjtshing the logs; but allow them 
to diy, and then bnish off the dirt, 

Craroyii'iiiic {hrahovlah-), the national dance 
of flic Polish iicasnntiy around Cracow. It lia.s a 
very marked rhythm in I time, and Is often accoiu- 
pnnied hy singing. The Polc.s liai'c a multitude of 
little dittio-s of two lines each, adapted to tlii- 
music anil dance. 

i'racOAV (Pol. KraJ.nr, Ger. Knthau), .a city 
of the Anstri.an crown-land of Galicia, 2.70 mile’s 
2CE. of A’icnna In- rail. It stands 072 feet .alMivo 
sea-level, in a wide, hill-girt plain on the left bank 
of the A istnla, wbicb hero lieconies imvigrible, and 
is spanned by a bridge (1R.70 ) loading to I’odgorzc. 
The old walls have been converted into promenades, 
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and a line of detached forts now defends the city. 
Its older ^lortion is a labyrinth of narrow, dark, and 
deserted streets, hut contains many fine specimens 
of Gothic architecture in its churches and other 
edifices ; and some handsome buildings are also to 
he seen in the more modern suburbs. , On the 
Wawel rock, in the midst of the houses, rises the 
old castle of the Polish kings, degraded now to a 
barrack. The neighbouring cathedral (1320-59) is 
a sjjlendid pile, containing the graves of John 
Sobieski, Poniatowski, Kosciusko, and many more 
heroes, with Thorwaldsen’s statue of Christ. The 
university was founded in 1361, by Casimir the 
Great, and reconsti tuted under the Jagellons in 1394. 
Long the centre of light for Poland, it had decayed 
under Jesuit influence, but was reorganised and 
reopened in 1817, and now is attended b5' more than 
800 students. It possesses a library of 150,000 
volumes, and many j\ISS. of great value in con- 
nection with Polish history. Cracow has important 
fairs, and its trade and manufactures (chemicals, 
tobacco, beer, agricultural implements, &c.) have 
of late years greatly revived. Three miles west 
of the city is a grassy mound, 150 feet high, reared 
in 1820-23 to the memory of Kosciusko. It is 
composed of earth taken from all the patriotic 
battle-fields of Poland. The population has varied 
much at different periods, from 80,000 in the IGth 
century to 10,000 at the end of the 18th, 49,835 in 
1869, and 66,095 iu 1880, of whom 20,269 were 
Jews. 

Cracow was founded by Krak, Prince of Poland, 
from whom it derives its name, about the year 700, 
became the capital of Poland in 1320, and continued 
such till 1609, when that honour was transfened to 
Warsaw. It was taken hy the Bohemians iu 1039, 
by the Tartars in 1241, by the Swedes in 1655 and 
1702, and by the Russians in 1768. On the third 
partition of Poland, in 1795, it was assigned to 
Austria. From 1809 to 1815 it foi med part of the 
duchy of Wareaw. The congress of Vienna estab- 
lished it as a republic, with a territory of 425 sq. m., 
and containing about 140,000 inhabitants, under 
the protectorate of Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
Internal dissensions between the nohles and the 
common people aflbrded a pretence for interference, 
and the sympathy shown by the inhabitants of 
Cracow for the cause of Polish independence in 
1830 and following years was made the ground of 
the anne.vation of Cracow to the Austrian dominions 
(1S46). See PolAJTD, and the works of Essen wein 
(Leip. 1869) and Miltner (3d ed. Cracow, 1880). 


Crag, a local term given specially to those 
masses of shelly sand which have been used from 
very ancient times in agric\ilture to fertilise soils 
deficient in calcareous matter. Geologists have 
used it to characterise several groups of strata. 
See Pliocene. 


Crag and Tail, a_ tenu used to designate a 
peculiar hill conformation, in which a bmd and 
precipitous front exists on one aspect of a hill, 
while the opposite is formed of a sloping declivity. 
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Castle Kook, Edinburgh. 


Fine exanqiles of this structure occur in and around 
Edinburgh, where the hold ‘crag’ faces the west 
and the ‘ tail ’ slopes towards the east ; a.s, for 
example, the Castle rock, precipitous and unap- 
proachable on every side except to the east. The 


structure owes its origin to , the I'uxtaposition of 
rocks of variable degiees of durability — the harder 
and more durable roclts having resisted denudation, 
and so ptotected the more readily eroded rocks that 
occur on the lee side of the fonner. The crag and 
tail phenomena of central Scotland • and other 
regions which have heen subjected to extreme 
glaciation ( see Glacial Period ) is due to glacial 
erosion and accumulation. The crag faces the 
direction from which the ice came, and thus by 
opposing its advance induced excessive erosion 
upon the ground immediately in front. A hollow 
has thus usually been scooped out in this place, 
and continued along either side of the obstniction 
for some little disfance. This somewhat crescent- 
shaped hollow is well seen on the west side of 
Edinburgh Castle rock, sweeping round on the 
north by Princes Street Gardens (the old Nor’ 
Loch), and on the south by the valley of the 
Cowgate. The morainic material dragged along 
underneath the ice accumulated in the rear of the 
crag, so that the strata iu that position are usually 
covered to a greater or less depth with boulder- 
clay, &c. The High Street of Edinburgh is thus 
built upon morainic materials. 

Craig, John, Scottish Reformer, was bora in 
1512, next year lost his father at Flodden, and was 
educated at St Andrews. He joined the Domini- 
cans there, but fell under suspicion of heresy, and 
after a brief imprisonment (1536) went to Rome. 
Through Cardinal Pole he gained admission to the 
Dominican convent of Bologna, where be became 
the master of novices ; next a eopy of Calvin’s 
InstiUttcs fell in his way, and converted him to 
Protestantism. On 18th August 1559 he was lying 
in the dungeon of the Inquisition, condemned to 
suffer next morning at the stake, when Pope Paul 
IV. died, and the mob broke open the prisons, and 
set the prisoners at liberty. A bandit befriended 
him ; a dog brought him a puree of gold as he was 
wandering helpless through a forest ; he escaped 
to Vienna, and there preached in his friar’s habit, 
one of his hearers being the Archduke Maximilian. 
Presently the new pope, learning his whereabouts, 
demanded his surrender ; but Maximilian gave him 
a safe-conduct, and in 1560 he returned to Scot- 
land. In 1563 he was appointed coadjutor to Kno.x, 
and rrith him was accused by the Earl of Bedford 
of having been privy to Rizido’s murder; in 1567 
he incurred some censure for iiroclaiming, under 
strong protest, the banns between Queen Marj' 
and Bothwell ; and in 1572 he was sent to ‘ illumin- 
ate the dark places ’ in Angus and Aberdeenshire. 
He came back to Edinburgh in 1579 as a chaplain 
to James VI., took a leading part in the church’s 
aftaire, and had a share with Melville in the Second 
Book of Discipline. He was the author of the 
‘Confession of Faith ’or firet National Covenant, 

‘ subscribed by the king’s majesty and his household 
and sundry others ’ at Edinburgh, 2Sth Jauuarj’ 
1580. He withstood the restoration of luelacy ; 
but his comparative moderation was not seldom 
dLspleasing to the ‘popes of Edinburgh.’ He died 
12tli December 1600. His Short Summc of the 
whole Catcchismc (1581) has been reprinted in 
fac-simile, with a valuable introductoiy Memoir by 
T. G. Law (Edin. 1883). 

Craig, Thomas, writer on feudal law, w.as bom 
in 1538, ei tiler at Craigfintr.ay( Aberdeenshire) or in 
Edinburgh. From St Andrews he passed in 1555 
to the univereity of Paris, and in 1563 was admitted 
an advocate at the Scottish bar, being next year 
appointed justice-dejiute of Scotland, and in 1573 
sherift’-depute of Edinburgh. V’liilst head of the 
criminal judicature, he did not neglect the muses, 
as was evidenced hy an epithalamium on Queen 
Maiy’s maniage with Damley and a- poem on the 
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birth of James VI. Be.^idcs several more Latin 


to succeed to the English throne, on tlie advisability 
of a union between the two kiimdoms, and on the 
homage controversy between Scotland and England, 
lie stood high in'favour wth James, who wanted 
to knight him in 1G03, and, on his declining, dis- 
pensed with the ceremony, but gave him the title, 
lie died 2Gth Febniary IGOS. See his Life by P. F. 
Tytlor(lS'23). 

Craig-flukc (Plcuroucdcs ci/noglossns), a flat 
fish in the same genus as llab, Plaice, and 
Flounder (q.v.). 

Oraigicitli Stone, a siliceous sandstone be- 
longing to the lower carboniferous series, quarried 
at Gitiigleith, 2 miles W. of Edinburgh, and largely 
used for building in that city, for wliich it is 
admirably adapted by its purity and durability. 

Craik. George Lillie, a versatile and indus- 
trious authox', born at Kennoway, Fife, in 1798, 
was educated for the chmch at St Andrews 
Univei'sity, but, preferring a literary career, came 
to London in 1820, and formed a connection 
with Charles Knight. His fimt work of importance 
was the Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties 
( 1831 ). lie also contributed largely to the Penny 
jraguzinc and Cyclopwdia, and in 1839 became 
editor of the Pictorial History of England, some 
of tiie most valuable chapters of which were 
written by liimself. From these his Sl.-ctches of 
the History of Literature and Learning in Eng- 
land (G vols. ISW) and his History of British 
Commerce (3 vols. 1844) were reprinted.^ In 1849 
Craik was appointed to the chair of History and 
English Litemturc in Queen’s College, Belfast, 
a situation which he occujiied till his death on 
25th Juno 18GG. His other works include Spenser 
(1845), Bacon (1840-47), Poinancc of the Peerage 
(1848-50), The English of Shakcsjware (1856), 
History of English Language and JJteraturc 
(1801; 9th abridged ed.' 1883). — His youngest 
daughter, Georgina Marion Craik, bom in London 
in 1831, began to write at nineteen, and had 
published more than two dozen novels up till 1888. 

Crnik, Mils. Dinah Maria Mulock, well known 
as the autlior of John Halifax, Gentleman, was 
bom at Stoke-upon-Trent in 1820. She early 
took the Imnlen of supporting an ailing mother 
and two younger brothers, and wrote .«t<iric-s for 
fashion-books, ns well as for graver publication.s. 
Her Gist serious npjiearance as a novelist was in 
1849, with her story The Ogilvics, which wa.s 
followed by Olive, The Head of the Family, and 
.1 gatha's Jf usbaud. But she never surji.asseil or even 
e<iualh;d her domestic novel John Halifax {}Sa7), 
which h.as had, ami still continues to have an 
(‘Xtrnordinary popularity, and lias been translated 
into French,’Gernian, Italian, Greek, and ltiissi,an. 
The scene is laid at Tewkesbury, where a marble 
medallion has been placed to her memory in the 
abbey. A pen.sion ot i'iiO .a year, .awarded to her 
in ISGl, she set aviile for authors less fortunate 
than heiself. . In 1.S05 she married Jlr George Lillie 
Craik, a partner in the publishing house of Mac- 
mil jau iS: Co. (nepliew of the subject of the pre- 
ceding article, and spent a perioil of (piiet hnpjd- 
ne-M and sucees-ful literary industry at her homo. 
Corner House, .''liortlauds, Kent, where she died 
!2th Octolier 1887. Much of ^Irs" Craik’s verse 
is collected in Thitiy Years’ y’ono.T ( 1881 ). She 
wiotc a giMsl deal for the mngazincs, and jirodiicctl 
in all forty-six work", riz. — fourteen more novels, 
atal several volumes of prose essay.., itichuling A 
II oMOji’* Thonghti (djouf Il'otaoi (1858), and Can- 
ecr/nng Men, and other Pagtcrs (ISSS). See 


Mre Oliphant’s sketch in jMacmillan’s Magazine 
(1887). 

Crnil. an antique little coast-town in the ‘ East 
Rcuk’ of Fife, 21 miles AYSW. of Fife Xess, 10 
SE. of St Andrews, and 43 KE. of Edinburgh by 
rail. There is a fragment of a ca.stle of David_I^; 
and the church, which was made collegiate in 1517, 
is an interesting Second Pointed structure. John 
Knox here preached his ‘idolatrous sermon,’ 9th 
June 1.559; and in 1048, Janies Sharp was ap- 
pointed minister. The fishing is not what it once 
w.as, and the harbour has little trade ; but Cnail 
is a iileasaiit summer-resort. It was made a royal 
burgh in 1300, and unites with the other six St 
Andrews burghs to return one member to parlia- 
ment. Pop. ( 1861 ) 1238 ; ( 1881 ) 1148. 

Crake. See Corx-cr.vke. 

Craiilbd, a genus of Cinciferfc, having a pod 
[silicula) of two unequal joints, of which the 
upper is globose and one-seeded, the lower 
abortive. C. maritima is well known as Sea- 
kale (q.v.). C. tartarica, of Eastern Euroiie, 
with much divided leaves and a great fleshy 
root, is cultivated in Ronmania as eauliflower, 
and its root is eaten cither boiled or in salads. 

Cramer, Jojiaxx B.vptist, pianist, was bom 
at Mannheim in 1771, the son of rtilhelm Ci'anicr 
(1745-99), a musician of repute, who settled in 
London in 1772. From 1788 the son undertook 
concert tours on the Continent, nnd_ gained a high 
reputation as a facile and expressive performer. 
He founded the musical publishing firm which 
beai-s his name in 1828, and after some yeais’ 
residence in Paris, died in London, ICtli April 
1858. Most of his compositions are now forgotten, 
but his series of Studies is a work of importance. 

Cramp is a word apjilied to inusciilar contrac- 
tions of an iiTCgiilar kind, in a somewhat variable 
way. 

( 1 ) In its common use, it denotes an involiiiitai-y 
and painful contraction of a voluntary muscle or 
group of muscles. It is most apt to occur when a 
mu.scle has been fatigued ; though any muscle may 
be aflcctcd, those of the calves most often siiiler. 
It is especially common in pregnant women and 
persons of a gouty diathe.sis, an'd is a prominent 
ic.atiire in some diseases, especially cholera. There 
is no specific for jnevenfing it; each case must be 
treated on its merits. The contraction and accom- 
panying pain is usually cut short if the aflected 
muscle bo stretched — e.g. in the case of the calf- 
mnscles, the knee must be straightened and the 
foot bent up as far ns jiossible towards the front of 
the leg, to lengthen the aflected muscles to the 
utmost, and similarly with other cases. 

(2) lYriter’s Cnann is the commonest and best 
known of a gi-oup of disease.s called trade spasms. 
The pei-son aflected can use his lingers for any 
iMiiqiose, even the most delicate manipulations, so 
long as he docs not attempt to write ; but when- 
ever he does so, the niiiscles refuse to obey liis 
will, and the pen either drojis from his 'hand 
or e.xccutcs spasmodic purpo'-elc'-s movements. 
Similar conditions^ may occur in tclcgraidiisls and 
pianists— in fact, in any c,ase where frequent and 
continued use of p, articular muscular actions is 
nece-saiy. 'I'liese distressing and troublesome 
alleclions have recently been cured in some cases 
by means of Massage (q.v.) and systematic gj'in- 
n.asiic cxeicises of the atleetod parts' 

(3) Bathers Cramp. — A good swimmer, while 
bathing, is seen to throw nii his arms, peihaps is 
lieanl to erv out once, and then sinks to rise no 
more. It is said that ‘bather's cramp’ lia.s been 
the c.auso of his death. This phrase, however, 
IS iiierel v an ajmlogy for ignorance : what has 
happened, and whether it is the same in all 
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apparently similar cases is as yet quite uncertain. 
Cramp, in the ordinary sense, of one or -more 
limbs, though very embarrassing and alarming, 
would not be so disastrous to a practised swimmer 
as to make him sink rnthout a struggle ; and, 
though common in bathere, cannot be accepted as 
the cause of all the fatal accidents like that 
described above. Of other theories advanced, the 
most probable is that sudden failure of the heai-t’s 
action, a partial or total faint, is the cause of the 
calaraitj', at least in very many eases. A .sudden 
plnnge into cold water by itself causes some strain 
upon the heart ; and swimming, about the most 
severe of all forms of exercise, increases its work 
very greatly — sometimes, it is easy to believe, 
beyond safe limits. The recorded experience of 
some who have narrowly escaped death from this 
cause makes it appear extremely probable that it 
is the real explanation of at least some of these 
sad accidents. No pne when out of practice should 
attempt a long swim in cold water ; and persons 
with weak hearts should be especially careful to 
avoid fatiguing themselves when bathing. 

Cramp Rings were rings which were sup- 
posed to cure cramp and the ‘falling-sickness.’ 
They are said to have originated as far back as 
the middle of the 1 1th century, in a ring presented 
by a pilgrim to Edward the Confessor, which, 
after that ruler’s death, was preserved as a relic 
in lYestminster Abbejq and was applied for the 
cure of epilepsy and cramp. Hence apireai-s to 
have arisen the belief that rings blessed by English 
sovereigns were efficacious in such cases ; and the 
custom of blessing for distribution large numbers 
of cramp rings on Good Friday continued to exist 
down to the time of Queen Mary. The accom- 
plished Lord Berners, ambassador to Spain in 
Henry VIII. ’s time, writes from Saragos.sa to 
Cardinal IVolsey : ‘ If your grace remember me 
with some crampe ryngs ye shall doo a thing' 
niuohe looked for ; and I trust to bestow thayrir 
well with Goddes grace.’ The metal the rings 
were composed of was what formed the king’s 
offering to the cross on Good Friday, usually 
either gold or silver. The superstitious belief in 
the curative property of cramp rings made out of 
certain pieces of silver obtained in particular waj's 
still lingers in some districts of England. 

Crail (Gaelic), a measure of capacity in Scot- 
land for herrings when just taken out of the net. 
It amounts to 37i imperial gallons, and comprises 
about 750 herrings on an average. 

Crauncht Lucas, a celebrated German painter, 
so named from Kronach in the bishopric of Bam- 
berg, Upper Franconia, where he was bor-n, 4th 
October 1472. Little is knomi of his early life, but 
he seems to have been instructed by his father, and, 
possibly, by Matthew Grundew.ald ; to have residetl 
in Gotha, where he nranied Barbara Brengbier; 
and to have accompanied Frederick the Wise, 
Elector of Saxony, to the Holy Land in 1493. 
Certainly he was befriended by that prince, and 
was his coui-t-painter at Wittenberg, an appoint- 
ment which he received in 1508, along with a 
patent of nobility, and the ‘ motto,’ or Idcinod, of 
a crowned and winged seiTrent, with which he 
marked his, subsequent works, instead of (some- 
times in combination with) the initials which he 
had previously used. ^Monopolies for ininting and 
the sale of medicine were also bestowed upon him. 
The house in which he carried on his manifold 
occupations was standing at Wittenberg till 1871, 
and Iris importance in tire torm may be gathered 
from the fact that in 1537, and again in 1540, he 
was elected a burgomaster. In 1509 he accom- 
panied an embassy to the Emperor JIaxiinilian, 
and while in the "Netherlands he portrayed the 


prince, afterwards Charles V., then a boy of nine. 
After the death of the Elector Frederick in 1525, 
he was continued in his olficial position by his 
brother, and also by his successor, John Frederick 
the Magnanimous, whose captivity at Augsburg 
the artist shared, and whose release he is believed 
to have procured from the emperor in 1552. He 
returned with his master to Weimar, and died 
there on 16th October of the following year. The 
superiority of his earlier works, both in painting 
and engraving, i.s doubtless to be accounted for by 
the fact that rn later life the pressure of numerous 
commissions nece.ssitated the assistance of his 
sons, and of many other pupils. His paintings, 
executed in oils on panel, include sacred and a few 
classical subjects, hunting-scenes, and portraits. 

His drawing is commonly hard and defective, but 
his colouring is rich, warm, and effective, and a 
ceidain honielj’^ earnestness, sometimes mingled 
with humour, characterises his productions. A 

? iuarnt portrait of a girl in an elaborate costume 
rom his hand is in the National Gallery, London. 
He was closely associated with the German Ee- 
formers, many of whom were portrayed by himself 
and his pupils. Figures of Luther and !Melanchthon, 
and the painter liimself, are introduced in his 
‘ Crucifixion ’ m the Stadtkirche, Weimar, a work 
'engraved in Waagen’s Handbook of Painting (ed. 
of 1874), and usually regarded as the artist’s most 
important composition. Three of his copper en- 
gravings, dated 1519, 1520, and 1521, represent 
Luther ; and among Iris other principal works with 
the burin are ‘The Penitence of St John Chrysos- 
tom ’ ( 1509 ), and a portrait of the Elector Frederick. 
His wood-engravings are more numerous, including 
‘The Passion,’ 15 cuts; ‘The Martyrdom of the 
Apostles,’ 12 cuts ; and ‘ The Wittenberg Hagi- 
ologjq’ 119 cuts. He had three sons, all of wlront 
were painters. — The second of them, Lucas, the 
younger, bor-n 1515, was a burgomaster of Witten- 
herg. He painted in the manner of his father, and 
their wor-ks are difficult to distinguish, especiallj’- 
as botii artists used a similar mark. According to 
Schuchardt, however-, in the productions of the son 
the crowned serpent apjrear-s witli the wings folded, 
instead of erect as in those of the father. His 
‘Crucifixion,’ or ‘Nativity,’ and a picture of ‘The 
Lord’s Vineyard,’ symbolical of the progress of the 
Reformation, are in the Stadtkirclie at Witten- 
berg, and his wor ks may also be studied in Berlin, 
Munich, and at Dresden, where are his portraits 
of the Electors Maurice and Augustus, and a 
‘ Cr-ucifixion.’ He died at Wittenberg in 1586. 

Cranberry [Oxgcoccus), a north temperate 
and arctic genus of small evergreen shrubs of the 
order- Eiicacero (sub-order Vaccinecc). The only 
British species (0. palmtris, formerly Vaccinium 
Oxycoccas) grows in peaty bogs and marshy 
grounds, and is a small wiry shrub with creeping 
thread-like branches, and small oval leaves rolled 
back at the edges. Large quantities of the fruit, 
which is chiefly used for making tarts, are collected 
in some pai-ts of Britain, as also in Germany and 
other European counti-ie.s, although the draining of 
bogs has now made it scarce wliere it was once 

E lentiful. The berries are an excellent antiscor- 
utic, and hence fui-nish an excellent addition to 
sea stores. Wine is made from them in Siberia, 
.and <a beverage made from them is sold in the 
streets of St Petei-sburg. — The American Cran- 
beia-y (0. macrocarpa) is of similar distribution, 
but is a larger and more upright plant, with bigger 
leaves and hen-ies. The berries are not now col- 
lected by means of a rake, but by hand, as the 
former method bniises them. Large quantities are 
expoi-ted to Europe, and the berries are also im- 
ported into Britain from Russia and other parts of 
northern Europe. Both kinds may be cultivated in 
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^firden®, lu fi peat-toil kept very iiioitt or round tlic 
inarjiin of a ])ond. — ^The bcrric-^ of the Ked AA Iiortle* 
herrv or Cowhern’ {Vacchmon Vitis-Id(ca) are sold 
umier tlie name" of crauhemes in Aberdeen and 
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liai-J-li cries in tlio airj and occasionallj- alightin'; to 
seek food in fields or inarelies. The crane, -when 
standing, is about four feet in height ; the prevail- 
in'' colour is ash-gray; the head hears bristly 
feathers, and has a naked cro-\vn, reddish in the 
male; the bill, -which is longer than the head, is 
reddish at the root, dark green at the apex ; the 
feet are blackish ; the tail is short and straight! 
They are verj- stately birds, though their habit of 
bowing and dancing is often grotesque. The cover- 
ing feathei-s of the wings are elongated, reaching 
bevond the ends of the primaries, and their webs 
are unconnected; tliey are vaiied and tipped with 
blnisli -black, and are the well-known plumes once 
much used in ornamental liead-dresses. Tlic visits 
of the crane to Britain are now very rare, although 
in fonner times thej' were comparatively frequent. 
It feeds on roots, seeds, &c., as well ;\s on worms, 
insects, reptile.s, and even some of the smallest 


Cranbeny ( Oriicoccm jKihtstns ) : 
c, flon er ; 6, fruit. 

other place.s, and are used in the same way. — The 
Tasmanian Cranberry is the fniit of Asiroloma 
hwnifusum, a pretty little trailing Epacridaceous 
shrub ; wliile in Australia the same name is given 
to otlier plants of the .«ame order, notably Styphelia 
asccncfcns and Lissanthc sctptda. 

Crsiiilioriic, Viscount, the courtesy title of 
the eldest son of the ^larquis of Salisbury. 

Crailbrooli, a pleasant little market-town in 
the tVeald of Kent, 40 miles SE. of London. It 
has a fine Perpendicular church, and a large trade 
in hops. From tlie 14th to tlie 17th century it was 
the centre of the broadcloth manufacture intro- 
duced bv the Flemings. Pop. of i)arish (1881)4210. 
See Tarbutt’s Aiinttls of Cntnhrouk (1875). 

Cranbrook, GATiioiixi; GATiioKNu-HAr.Dy, 
Viscount, wius born bst October 1814, at Bradford, 
tlie son of John Ilardv, Esq., of Duiistall Hall, .Staf- 
fordshire. Educated at Shrewsbury and at Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he took hi.s B.A. in 1837, he 
wa-s c.allcd to the bar in 1840, and in 1850, after uii- 
Huccessfully contesting Bradford nine years earlier, 
was leturncd ns a Conservative by Leominster. In 
1805 he defeated Mr Gladstone in the celebmted 
Oxford Universitr'oleclion ; in 1878 he was raised to 
the peerage as Viscount Cimibrook. He w.-cs Under- 
secretaiy of State for the Home Department ( 1858- 
59), President of the Poor-law Board (1800-07), 

I Home Secietary (1807-08), "War Secretary (1874- 
78), Secretary of .State for India (1878-80), and 
Lord President of the Council (1885-89). 

C'r.'inc (6'r/n), a genus of bird.s in the onler 
Grailatores, the tyjie of the family Gniidie. This 
family ditlers from herons, etork.s, iSrc., in having 
the hind-toe placed higher on the leg th.an the fi-ont 
ones, and in certain characters of bill and skull. 
The members are al-o less addicted to marshy 
jd.aces, .and feed not only on animal, but, to a con- 
sideniblc extent, on vegetable food. The cranes 
an' all large birds, long legged, long necked, long 
bilbsl, and of jiowerfnl wing. Some of them jicr- 
foim great mignitions, and tiy at a gr eat height in 
Hie air. Some twelve sjiecics are known, mostly 
in the iial.carcticiTrion. but also in Asia, Aiistrali.a, 
and America. I'nlike other Grallatorc’. the young 
rnim-s are helpless and require to 1 h; fed. 'Only 
t"o I'ggs arc laid, — The Commoit (’n\ne(G. riiirrc't) 
brc'sis in the northern jiartsof EnrojK' arnl Asia, 
Txdiring in winler to trojiical or subtropic.al regions. 
Flock' of crrincs periodically jiass over lb*- sonilrenr 
and central countries of Eiinqie, uttering their loud 






Crane ( Gnis cincrea ). 

quadrupeds. The flesh is much esteemed. Cranes 
use their bill a.s a dagger, and when wounded are 
dangerous to the eyes of a rash .assailant. They 
may be readily t.arned in captivity .and e.xhiliit great 
s.agacity. — The ’\Vlioo])itrg Ci-.ane (G. amcric(nia) is 
considerably larger tlian the contrnon crane, which 
it otberavi.se ntitcb resembles except irt colour; its 
plttrn.age, itr its adnlt state, is pure wliitc, the tips 
of the wings black. It s]iends the winter in tiro 
soiillrcrrt riarls of North America. Itr Ruttirtter it 
migrates far riortlrwards, brrt ratlier in the interior 
tbari the eastern parts of tire continent. — To tire 
ci-attc family belong also the Detnoiselle.s— e.g. 
Ai'tlirojxiidcs x'irgo, from .soutberrt Enrotreto certtrnl 
Asia, .and the Etliiorihirr Balearic Crartes— e.g. 
Ipdtarim pavovina. See Blytli, Kattmd History 
of the Cranes ( JSSl ). 

Crane, a machine for lifting weights, worked 
citlier liy liand, or by ste.aur, or by bydrattliciiowcr. 
Tire most common harrd form consists of an rtpiiglit 
revolving riost and a projecting arm (usually at an 
attglo of .about 4.5'), Hie jib witli a fixed pitlloy at 
it« extremity. Tire liftiirg chain or rniro is scctjred 
to the weight, p.asscs over the fixed pitllcy, and tlion 
round a drrrtrt or cylinder ; suitable too'tbcd-wbocl 
gearing worked byiv handle revoivc.s tliisdrurn, and 
tints winds up or unwinds the rojio or clinin, and so 
raises or lowers the weiglit, wliile at the s.atne time 
the eflVirt applied by tlie men at tlio handle's is 
^re.atly_ rnagnilied — namely, disregarding frictiorml 
I losses, in the satne priqmrtion that tire jioriiihetril 
speed of the handles is reduced liy tire gearing in- 
j tcrjioscd Ijctween hatrdle axis ,artd drrttit .axis. 'J'lie 
I revolving motion of tlie upright ]iost cnalilfs tlie 
1 loa'i to be deposited at any point witiiin tlie swi'Oti 
I of the jili. h is often arninged tli.at llie jili .shall 
i 1«‘ hollow ; tlio chain liien jiasscs down it, and there 
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is no fear of fonling ; if also the jib is of a cnrved 
form, we obtain the full benefit of the lift, while in 



the ordinary crane the form of the jib or the tie 
interferes with the usual heiglit of lift. 

Whenever much hoisting or heavy work has to be 
done, steam or hydraulic power is always used ; the 
cranes are then either stationary or portable, the 
latter type being used whenever it is more con- 
venient to move the crane to its work than the con- 
verse. The stationaiy power cranes differ from the 
hand ones mainly in tlieir vastly greater power, and 
consequently greater size and complexity of gear- 
ing ; where steam is used there are generally two 
direct-acting steam-cylindere, which replace the 
two handles worked by hand. The very powerful 
stationaiy cranes used in docks capable of lifting 
50 to 75 tons are examples of this kind ; they are 
always mounted on massive foundations, and so 
arranged as to sweep a whole circle. Hydraulic 
power is very largely used in cranes foiy these 
places and in great steel-works ; they are simpler 
m constniction, a good deal of gearing being done 
away with ; the water in the operating cylinder 
is always under great pressure, usually 700 lb. 
on the square inch. In the hydraulic ci-anes 
originally introduced by Sir William Armstrong 
& Co., the power given out by the hydraulic 
cylinder is reduced by using systems of pulleys in 
the inverse order, the lifting chain being attached 
to the cylinder, then passing over a pulley fixed to 
the head of the ram, then round other fixed pulleys, 
and so up to the fixed pulley at jib end, the effect 
being to increase the motion of the ram, and so 
secure very rapid lifts at the e.vpense of using 
more power. In one veiy ingenious steam-crane 
(Morrison’s) the post of the crane is hollow, and 
forms the steam-cylinder, in which works a piston 
with flexible piston-rod — namely, the lifting chain ; 
this form is very steady and very readily slewed. 

Portable cranes are mounted on plain railway 
trucks, either of wood or iron. This tmck carries 
firmly attached to it a central post, the whole of 
the rest of the crane being earned on a strong base- 
plate capable of revolving round this post as a 
pivot, the boiler being so ^aced (often standing on 
its own feed-water tank) on this base-plate that it 
forms a counterbalance to the weight to be lifted. 
The boiler is always of the vertical type, and 
very simple in its internal aiTangements of tubes 
(see fig.), because it often lias to work with very 
dirtv feed-water. The gearing is usually cairied 
by A frames bolted to the base-plate; the engine, 
having generallv two small direct-acting steani- 
139 


cylinders, is easily reversed; by means of gearing 
and clutches, which are operated , by the man in 
charge of the crane by hand or foot level's, the 
engine can perform the follon-ing operations ; 
( 1 ) Lower or raise the outer end of the jib ; (2) 
slew the crane— i.e. the base-plate and all it 
carries; (3) propel the truck along the rails; 
(4) hoist the loads. For the last three opera- 
tions the gearing is generally so arranged tJiat 
there are two speeds, a quick' and a slow, either 
of which can be used, depending on the work to- 
be done. _ The figure shows a veiy common type 
of this kind, which will lift from 5 to 7 tons, 
according to the position of the jib. For the 
niaxiinum load the chain end Is often attached 
to end of jib, and then round a hanging-block, 
and so up to fixed pulley at jib end, thus doub- 
ling pull on chain. For the same purpose as the 
ordinai'y crane are used contrivances known as 
derricks, which consist essentially of a mast or 
tripod with a long cross-boom at the top, tied to 
the mast by guys ; pulley-blocks attached to one 
arm of the boom form the means of lifting, 
j They are a good deal used in America for 
- very heavy work, such as raising wrecks, bridse- 
buildin" &c. They readily lend themselves for 
use as floating-cranes, since' by making the vessel 
carrying them in watertight compartments which 
can be filled, it is a ver}' easy matter to countei'- 
balance the load. 

Crane, Thojias Fkedeeick, a learned folk- 
lorist, was born in New York city, July 12, 1844. 
He was educated at the public school and aca- 
demy of Ithaca, New York ; and graduated at the 
college of New Jei-sey (Princeton) in 1864; A.M. 
in 1867 ; and Pli.D., causa honoris, in 1874. He 
was appointed assistant-professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in Cornell University in 1868, professor of 
Spanisii and Italian there in 1872, and professor of 
Romance Languages in 1881. Professor Crane has 
contributed a large number of articles to the North 
American Bevieiv, International Beviciv, Harper's 
Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, and The Nation 
on folklore and the literary histoiy and philology 
of the Romance languages, especially during the 
period of the middle ages. Since his article on 
Italian folk-tales in the North American Review 
for July 1876, he has devoted much attention to 
the subject of tlie origin and diffusion of pojjular 
tales, and was one of tlie founders of the American 
Folklore Society (1888). Among his books are 
Italian Popular Tales (Boston, 1885) ; Le Roman- 
tisinc Frangais (New York, 1887); and an edition 
(1889), for the English Folklore Society, of the 
Exempla or illustrative stories contained in tlie 
scrmoncs vulgares of Jacques de Yitre, Bishop of 
Acre (died 1240), containing the Latin text, trans- 
lation into English, elaborate notes on the origin 
and diffusion of the individual stories, and an in- 
troduction on the life of the author, and the use 
of illustrative stories in medieval sermons, iSre. 
Professor Crane’s Italian Popular Tales forms, 
from -its extent, its scientific accuracy, and the 
wide learning of its notes, one of the most im- 
portant of recent contributions to storiologj'. 

Crane, ^YAI,TER, subject-painter, was bom at 
Liverpool, 15th August 1845, the son of an artist, 
Thomas Crane (lSOS-59). He himself was trained 
as an artist, and his earlier as well as mucli of his 
later work consists of book-illustrations. Among 
these may be named his series of ‘ Toy-books ’ 
(1869-75), ‘The Baby’s Opera’ (1877), and ‘The 
Sirens Three,’ in which last the poem as well as 
the designs was his work. In 1862 he began to 
exliibit paintings at the Roval Academy, .showing 
in that year ‘ The Lady of Slialott ; ’ and lie was a 
constant contributor to the Grosvenor Gallery from 
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its foundation in 1S77 till 18SS. His pictures nearly 
nhvavs deal, in a somewhat decorative and archaic 
fashion, with subjects of an imaginative nature, 
such as ‘Tlie Eiddle of the Sphinx’ (1887). He 
has also produced many verj* delicate and i-efined 
landscape subjects in water-colours ; and has 
designed wall-papere and interior decorations. _ In 
1888 lie was elected a member of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-colours. 

Crane-fly. See Daddy Loxg-legs. 

Crane’s-bill. See GERA^•IlTJ^. 

Crtineranore (properly KoduugaMr), a town 
in Cocliin state, on the west co.ast of southern 
India. It stands on one of the meninm of the great 
Cochin backwater, 18 miles NT of Cochin town ; 
pop. al)ont 10,000. The place is of gi'eat historical 
interest. It is the traditional scene of St Thomas’s 
labours. The Syrian Christians were certainly 
established liere before the 0th century, and the 
Jcw.s’ settlement was prob.ably still earlier. Pos- 
se.ssed bv the Portuguese, it was taken from them 
by the Dutch in 1661 ; was seized by Tippoo in 
1776, retaken, sold, and destroyed and abandoned 
by Tippoo in 1780. 

Craiiiology. See Skull, Ethnology. 

Cranlc, in Machineiy, is a lover or arm on a 
shaft, driven by hand (e.g. a winch-handle), or by 
a connecting-rod, its object being to convert recip- 
rocating motion into rotary motion. Engine-cranks 
which convert the to and fro motion of the piston 
into continuous rotation of crank-shaft are con- 
nected to the piston-rod end by the connecting-iod. 
They arc, when single, of steel, wrought-iron, or 
ca.st-iron, the cmnk in this c.oso being either a 
simple arm, enlarged at one end to fit over the 
shaft, and with a pm at the other end embniced by 
the rod end (fig. 1); or else a disc centred on the 
shaft, with crank-pin as before (fig. 2). This last 
form is well balanced. When double, as is usual iu 
large engines (fig. 3), they are now often built tip 
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of steel, the two iiniis being shnmk on to the shaft, 
and pin on to them. In two po‘-itions diiring each 
turn, a connecting-rod exerts no power of rotation. 
Thttic arc when rwl A. and crank-arms 11 arc p.ar- 
.allc! (as in fig. 3 and opimsitc position), and arc the 
(lend reidrcs ; all the [lush or pull of the rod only 
causes pressure on shaftdrearings. To cam’ the 
crank over these points cither a heavy wheel ( fly- 
wheel) is attaeheil to the shaft, whieh stores up 
energy during other parts of the revolution, and 
gives it out at these points, or ohe two or more 
enuiks arc so placed on the shaft that when one is 
on its dead centre, the otlnuti are exerting naarlv 
their maximum ciTort, which is when rod and crank 
arc at right angles. 

<'raiinior, Thomas, .^rcbbishol) of C.antcrbmy, 
Mas Istra of a go<«l old family at Aslacton, Not- 
tinghamshire, 2d duly MSn, He leaniod his 
grammar of ‘a rude iiarish clerk,' a 'mars’cllous 
severe and cruel schoolmaster,’ uho seems to have 
pennancutly cowed his spirit ; still, his father 
tiniticd him ill all imonly exercises, so that even 


as primate he feared not to ride the rouglie.st horse, 
and was ever a keen hunter. By his widowed 
mother he w.ts .sent iu 1503 to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where in 1510 he obtained a fellowship. 
He forfeited it by his marriage u-itli ‘black Joan’ 
of the Dolphin tavern, but regained it on her death 
in childbed before the year’s grace was up; and 
taking orders in 1523, proceeded D.D., and became 
a divinity tutor. Dmang the quarter of a century 
that he resided at’ Canibridge he did not greatly 
distinguish himself; Erasmus never so much a-s 
mentions him ; he was just a clever, hard-reading 
college don. 

But in the summer of 1529 the plague was raging 
Cambridge, and Cranmer removed with two, 
pupils to Waltham. Here he met Fox and Gauli- 
ner, the king’s almoner and secretary; and their . 
talk turning on the divorce, Cranmer suggested / 
that Heniy might satisfy his conscience of tliej 
nullity of his firet marriage by an appeal to" 
tlie universities of Christendom. The suggestir 
pleased Henry ; he exclaimed, ‘ Who is t' ' ' , 
Cranmer? 1 will speak to him. Marrv ! 
ho lias got the right sow by the ear.’^^ ^ 
became a counsel in the suit. He w. " 
roj’al chaplain and archdeacon of 
attached to the household of Amu 
(Anne at the time being Uorj 
penned a treatise to pramulga^ 
was sent on two embassies 
to Germany in the 
pope made him gi-.iud 

fonner Osiander — a imii 
then illeg.al — when a r 
to return as Wnrhaml^ 

Canterbury. He sent 
himself following slou^ 

March 1533, four Ao/'S cincira). 
clei’en customary bul\ 

oath of allegiance to esteemed. Cranes 




That Henrj’ looked fC' 


ghterElizabefh!'\’l.?;V;V';l.\n?’„r^^ 

rowTTv inter iii tlic 


. Tlicy 

no man could doubt, 

valiu ; and ^ 

Anne’pdaugl 

ont tljc entire reign. Crannier 
marriage with Anne Bolcvn ( 153G ), c. \ finmnier it 
Anne of Clevcs (15t0), infUied ll" *'= 

Howard’s prenuptial frailty, and .swj' 
into confessing It (1041). Somett'^f'l 
voice of timiiT cntre.atv, on Anne 
on Cromwell’s; still, "if Heiirr’ 
guilty, guilty tliey needs niust" bl?."' 
he dared to oppose the Six Articles\^ 
ally, since by one of them the mai-riage'X”"'®'!- 
was rendered felony, punishable witli deaVh ; but 
he failed to stick to hi.s ojiposition, and sent away 
his own Avife to Germany, whence he did not recall 
her fill ].'i48. 

A kindly, humane soul, yet he was not ahead of 
his compoora-.-More, for insf.ance, or Calvin— in tlie 
iiialtcr of religious toleration. We c.annot acquit 
him of complicity^ in the buniing of Fritli and 
Lainbert. for denying the doctrine of Transub--tau- 
tmtion (1533-.3S), of Friar Forest for upholding 
^ the p.ipal supremacy (1538), of two Anabaptirfs 
. a man and n woman (1538), of .loan Bochcr for 
denying Christ's humanity (1550), and of a Dutch 
j Arinii (1551). In the death, howevi'r, of Anne 
, Askew (q.v.) he .seems to have borne no jiart ; nor 
IS there one rvord of tnifh in Fo.xe’s legend that he 
I coerced Kdwanl VI. info signing the warrant for 
: Joan Bocbor’.s exc-cution. With the 


of the monasteric.s he had little to 


dissolution 
do; but he 
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bestirred himself in promoting the translation of 
the Bible ( q.v.) and a service-hook, in curtailing the 
number of holy days, in the suppression of the cult 
of St Thomas of Canterhuiy, and in negotiating an 
eirenicon with foreign Keforniers. On the path, 
indeed, towards Protestantism, he was ever in 
advance of Henry VIII., though to Heniy he 
surrendered his rmht of private judmiient as com- 
pletely as ever ultramontane to Pope. Thus, 
writing in 1540 on the sacraments, he could wind 
up a thesis with ‘ This is mine opinion and 
sentence at this present, which nevertheless I do 
■not temerariously define, hut remit the judgment 
thereof wholly unto your majesty.’ Heni-y repaid 
him with implicit confidence, and twice saved liim 
from the plots of his enemies (154.S-45). 

On 28th January 1547 Henry died, and Cranmer 
sang mass of requiem for his soul. He had heen 
slowly drifting into Protestantism ; hut now the 
inrushing tide swept him onward through all those 
religious changes by which the mass was converted 
to a communion — changes stereotj'ped in the 
’d Prayer-book of 1552. See England 
Peaver-book, Articles, Homilies, 
During this as during the preceding 
™ ^“-’ lled little with affaire of state, though 
f the council of regency. What he 
the ordinaiy cra't too creditable. In gross violation 
interferes with theaw he signed Seymour’s death- 
Whenever much iioa chief hand in the deposition 
done, steam or lydraulrf Bishops Bonner, Gardiner, 
cranes are then either over by the dying boy-king’s 
latter type being used ’y suhsoihed the instrument 
venient to move the craned from Blary to Lady Jane 
verae. The stationary pouie "'as guilty of conscious 
hand ones mainly in their v'''e days’ reign over, he 
consequently greater size a On the contrary, he was 
ing ; where steam is used iof indignation, rare with 
direct-acting steara-cylindei ^ad ottered to restore the 
two handles worked by hanfit it at Canterhuiy. In 
stationaiy cranes used in dc i*® daslied oft' a letter, 
50 to 75 tons are e.xamples a lie of the devil, which 
always mounted on mMsW>'ematurely circulated, on 
airanged as to sweep a w.',"’a® sent to the Tower, on 
power is very largely - useiaiga®*! for treason, and, 
places and in great steel- W(®ained to die. If he had 
in constmction, a good df-cntence, little could have 
away with ; the water i*® executionere, hut he was 
is a’lwaj's under gre.n.-^ a heretic, and, perchance, to 
on the square --■'O'- I" Slarcli 1554 he was removed 
originally introd"^ Latimer, to Bocardo, the common 
& Co., the poi^- De bore himself bravely and dis- 
cylinder is i-edu(®®froiastic disputation, as also upon 
the inverse ordeJ*'® papal commissioner, whose 
to the cylinder ® refused to recognise. In October 
the head of the Vf i*® witnessed Latimer’s and Eidley’s 
and so up to the’ “ December judgment was pro- 
heino- to incr."'*®* frfr® 5 and on 14th Febinary 1556 
secure ve • -''rmally degraded, stripped of the mock 
“ Ve:«..i'ents in which they had arrayed him. And 
now in rapid succession he signed form after form 
of recantation, seven in all, each more submissive 
than its predecessor. The last he transcribed on 
the morning of 21st March, and forthwith they 
brought him to St Mary’s Church. If not before, 
he learned at least now from the sermon that he 
must hum ; anyhow, when they looked for him to 
read his recantation, instead lie retracted all that 
‘ for fear of death ’ his hand had written ‘ contrary 
to the truth.’ With a cheerful countenance he 
then hastened to the stake, and, fire being put to 
him, thrust his right liand into the flame, and kept 
it tliere, ciying : ‘ This hath offended ! Oh this 
unworthy hand !’ Verj' soon he was dead. 

Among Cranmer’s forty-two writings, the chief 
of which have heen edited by the Eev. H. Jenkyns 
(4 1 -ols. 1833) and tlie Rev. J. E. Cox (2 vols. 
Parker Society, 1844-46), may he noticed his 


refaces to the Bible ( 1540 ) and the Firet Prayer- 

ook (1549); the’ Reformatio Lcgmn Eedesiasti- 
caruvi — his revision, happily abortive, of the 
Canon Law (q.v.) — first published in 1571 ; and A 
Defence of the Tme and Catholic Doctrine of the 
Sacrament {\o5Q). 

See Narratives of the Beformaiion, edited by J. G. 
Richols (Camden Society, 1859), OTth a sketch of Cmn- 
mer by Ralph Morice, his ' secretary ; Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments; Cooper’s Athena: Cantahrig tenses (1858); 
Mr Gairdner’s article in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy (voL xiii. 1888); Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials 
(1721) ; Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. and Lord Tenny- 
son’s Queen Mary ; and the Lives of Cranmer by Strype 
(1694), Gilpin (1784), Todd (2 vols. 1831, with fine 
portrait), Le Bas (2 vols. 1833), Dean Hook, Lives of 
the Archbishops (vols. vi.-vii. 18C8), and Collette (1887). 

Crannog, from the Gaelic cremn, ‘ a tree,’ a 
modern term employed to designate a species of 
lake-dwelling common in Scotland and Ireland, 
which consisted of an islet wholly or partially built 
up from the bottom of the loch by masses of brush- 
wood, steadied by piling, and consolidated by stones 
and gravel, the whole being surmounted above the 
level of the water bj’ a platform of timber, earth 
and stones, on which were wooden huts, often sur- 
rounded by palisades for better security. The 
earliest occurrence of the ivord in historical docu- 
ments is in the Register of the Privy-council of 
Scotland in 1608, when the ‘ Crannokis of the “Flis’ 
are classed with ‘ houssis of defence and strong- 
holds ’ to be given up to the king. See Lake- 
dwellings. 

Crape, a thin fabric made of silk, which has 
heen tightly twisted, without removing the natural 
gum witli which it is covered when spun by the 
worm. It is woven as a thin gauze, then boiled 
to extract the gum, which causes the threads 
partially to untwist, and thus gives a waved and 
rough appearance to the fabric. It is usually 
dyed black, and used for mourning apparel. The 
nature of the finishing mocesses in the making 
of crape is kept secret by European manufacturers. 
In Japan, crape is manufactured by using alter- 
nately weft threads twisted in opposite directions, 
and these are of a much closer twist than ordinary 
threads. AVhen the piece is woven it is dipped in 
cold, then in hot, and again in cold -water in rmiid 
succession, and afterwards rolled and dried, 'rhe 
eftect of these operations on the weft threads pro- 
duces the crisp surface. Chinese and Japanese 
crapes are often white, with coloured designs, or 
in single colours, and used for shawls, scarfs, iS:c. 

CrasliJiAV, Richard [circa 1613-49), an English 
religious poet, was the son of a clergyman in the 
English Church, and was honi in London about 
1613. He was educated at the Charterhouse, and 
at Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship at 
Peterhouse in 1637. His leanings towards Roman 
Catholicism prevented him from receiving Anglican 
ordere, and in 1644 he was ejected fromliis fellow- 
ship by the parliament for refusing to take the 
Covenant. He went to Paris, adoiited the Roman 
Catholic faith, and sufl’ered great pecuniaiy distress, 
until about 1648, through Cowley’s influence, he was 
introduced to Queen Henrietta Maria, who recom- 
mended him to certain dignitaries of the church 
in Italy. He obtained a humble office in the house- 
hold of Cardinal Palotta, hut in April 1649, a few 
months before his death, he became sub-canon 
of the church of Our Lady of Loretto. In 1634 
Crashaw published a volume of Latin poems, Epi- 
grammatuin Sacrorhm Liber [2d ed. 1670), in which 
appeared the famous line on the miracle at Cana : 

*2*yriipJia jnuUca Vcitm vidit ct eruhult’ 

(The modest water saw its God and blushed). 

In 1C4G appeared liis Steps to the Temple ; Sacred 
Poems, with other Delights of the Muses — in which 
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there is mneh fervid poetr}’. Tlie title of tins col- 
lection, which is due to the editor, not the author, 
refers to its allinitv u-ith George Herbert’s Temjile. 
An edition (tlie third) was published at Pans in 
1052, under the title Carmen iJco Nostro, with 12 
vignette engravings designed bv Crashaw. A col- 
letdive edition of Crashaw’s works was published bi 
1858, at London, bv W. D. Turnbull, and a fuller 
edition in 1872 by Dr A. B. Grosart. Crashaw 
greatlv resembles George Herbert in bis cast of 
thought, and is not inferior to him in richness of 
fanev, though his conceits are more strained, and 
less ‘under the control of taste. His devotional 
strains exhibit great copiousness and beauty of 
language. 

€rassnlacc!P. an order of cah-cifloral dicoty- 
ledons, allied to the Saxifrages, are herbaceous or 
sometimes shrubby plants, always more or less 
succulent. About' 400 species are known in the 
genera, chielly from warm and temperate countries 
and in drj', 'sunny situations. South -Africa and 
Mexico are peculiarly rich in species. Sedum 
(stone-crop) and Sempervivum (house-leek) are the 
most familiar genera. These and allied forms, such 
ns Echeveria, are largely used for bedding-oiit pur- 
poses, grown on rockwork, or cultivated in the 
‘ succulent-house.’ Crassitln cocciiica, which, like 
nearly all its veiy numerous ( 150) congeners conics 
from the Cape, is in general cultivation on account 
of the beauty of its flowers. See Succulent 
Plants. 

Cra.SSUS, the surname of several old Roman 
families, among which that of the Licinii was most 
remarkable. — (T) Lucius Licinius, born in 140 
B.C., was the best orator of his age, and was as 
distinguished for his wit as for his rectitude in 
the capacity of proconsul of Gaul. In 95 he was 
elected consul, along with Quintus Scmvola, who 
had been his colleague in all his previous otfices. 
During their consulship was enacted a rigorous 
law banishing from Rome all who had not the full 
rights of citizens, which imbittered the feelings of 
foreigners toward Rome, and was one of the chief 
cause- of the Social War. As censor in 92 Crassus 
clo'od all the schools of the rhetoricians, believing 
that they cxcrci-cd a bad influence on the minds of 
young nien. He died in 91 B.C., a few days after 
vigorouslv opposing in the senate the democratic 


consul L. Philippus. Cr.assus is one of the speakers 
in Cicero's JJc Oraforc, and indeed is the repre.-ent- 
ative of the writer’.- own opinions. — (2) Makcus 
Liciniu.s, surnamod Dirc-s, Uie triumvir, was born 
sometime before 115 r,.c. His father w.as a partisan 
of Hulla, and on the return of Marius and Cinna to 
Rome in 87 made away with himself. Cinna 
sjmied the boy’.s life, but subjected him to a jealous 
and dangerou- suiTeillance, to e-ca]ic which he 
went to Spain. He afterwards joined .Sulla (88), 
and distingui-hed himself in the battle against the 
Sanriritcs at the gates of Rome. As pra-tor he 
rni-hcd the Servile revolt by the conquest of 
Siiartacrrs at the battle of Lucarria (71 ), and in the 
following year was jtradc consul with Pornpey, a 
colleague 'ulroru ho hated. On the other hnird, 
Cie.-nr vahred the friendslrip of Crras-ns, the most 
wealthy of Rorrrarr citizens. He was a keen and 
fnr-seeings]>ecirlator, arrd devoted hi- entire ertergies 
to the acoumulatiou of ruoucy. We are told that 
he even briitghi tdover slaves," and had them t.aught 
lucrative .an- that he might errjoy the prolit.s. 
Dirrrrtg hr- eoiisul.ate, Cras-us gave ii feast to the 
(■cyiple, which "a- -pre.ad on lO.tXK) table-, and dis. 
tribulcd to every citiren a provi-ion of corn for 
three mouths, i’hrt.aivh e-tmrat<-s his wealth at 
more than talent-, and Plinv state- that his 
Ifttid- v.eie worth talerrts (Vay Lg.tXKMrOO). 

Alw)Ut fib, ('c--ar. I’lmipey, and Cr-a--ns entertsl into 


a private arrangement for their common benefit, 
which paction is knowrr as the first trinnmratc.^ 
In 55, as consul with Porrtjroy, Crassus had Syria 
assigned him for his province, and began to rrr'ake 
preparations of war against the Parthians, hoping 
botli for glory arrd for gain. The latter end he 
eftected in the meantime by plundering the towrrs 
and temples in Syria. At length, however, ho set 
out, but was misled by a treacherous guide, and 
utterly defeated in the plains of ^Mesopotamia by the 
Parthians. Crassus now retreated to the town of 
Carrhar, intending to pass into Armenia ; but was 
beguiled into a conference with the Parthiarr 
generol, Surenas, and was sl.ain at the appointed 
place of meeting. Hi- head was cut oil' and sent 
to Orodes, who is said to have poured melted gold 
into the dead lips, saying : ‘ Sate thyself now with 
that of which in life thou wert so greedy,’ His 
qirarstor, Cassius, with 500 cavalry, escaped into 
Syria; but the reriiainirig Romans were scattered 
and made pr isoners, or put to death. 

Cratajgiis, a genus of Rosacem, sub-order 
Pornea?, ver>' nearly allied to Mespilus (Medhar) 
and Pynrs ( Pear, Apple, &c . ), but distingvrished by 
the acute calycine segments, and by the round or 
oval fruit, closed at the apex, and coircealirrg the 
upper end of the bony cells. The species are pretty 
nnmerous, natives of the temperate parts of the 
northenr lienrisplrere, and in general Ir.ave flowers 
m beautiful terminal corymbs. They are all large 
shnihs or small trees, more or less spiny, whence 
the name Thonr has been very generally applied to 
them. The only native of Britain is the cornnron 
Hawthorn (q.v.), [Cratwgus OxgaemMa). Most of 
the species resemble it considerably in habit, size, 
form of leaf, &c. A number of them are now fre- 
quent in plarrtations and shrubberies in Britaiir, of 
which perhaps the rrrost common is the Cock’s-s])ur 
Thorn (C. crus-gcilli), a native of Xortlr America 
from Carrada to Carolina. Its leaves .are not lobed ; 
its fruit rather larger than that of the hawthorn. 
The Azarole (C. Azarolus), a native of the south 
of Ettroire, and the Arqiria ( C. A roin'a), a native of 
the Levant, are oec.asiorially cultivated for their 
fruit, which is about the size of !the Siberian crab, 
and is nsed either for do.«sert, or for pie.s. C. 
on'cntalis (or odornlisshna) aT,id C. tanacctifoUa 
have al-o fruit of corrsider.able isize. The latter is 
much eaten irr Armenia. C. mc.xicam Iras a large 
frait, like a small apjrle, but npt eat.able. It is, 
however, very oriranrental. The wopd,af-most of 
the specie.s rmrch rosenrbles that of the’hawthoru. 
It is common to graft the rarer species on the haw- 
thoru. — C. Pgracaiitha driver's rmrch in ajrpcarancc 
from most of' the genrrs ; being a pr-etty cver-green 
shrtrb, with lanceolate crenate le.aves, and rich 


shrtrb, with lanceolate crenate le.aves, and rich 
clusters of red berries, which rerrrairr on it all 
vvinter; a rrative of rocky places in the sorrth of 
Europe and the Cauc.asrrs. It is ofterr erritdoycd in 
Biitarrr as an oriiarrrcnt.al coverirrg for walls, and i.s 
krrown .as the Pyracarrtha. 

Crater, See Volcanoes. 

CratlmiK, a Greek comic poet, born about 519 
n.c., who did not begin to exhibit till sixty-five, 
and who tlietl in 424. Ne.xt to his voitiigcr con- 
tcmporniie-<, Etipolis and Aristophanes, he be-t 
reprc.-ents the Old Attic cornedv. Ho changed its 
outward fontt considerably, limiting the nnmber of 
acfoi-s to three, and he was the lir-t to add to 
coineily the interest of jiungent and iiorsorial att.ack. 
1 he habit-, ittaiinDr-, and in-titutions of Iri- fellow- 
citizens he con-idered a legitinmte mark for 
cetisoriotis s.atiro. lb on the great Pericles did not 
e-cnpc-^ Ari-tophatres rcji.aid him in kind, but his 
allcgatroti of habitual iiitemjH'rntice Cratiiiri- him- 
self admitted .and defended humorou-Iy in his 
Vijlinr. Hi- style w.a- very mcta]ihysic.al and 
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ingenious. Of his twenty-one comedies, nine of 
wliich obtained the first prize in the public com- 
petitions, we possess only some fragments, collected 
by Meineke in his FrMmcnta Comicoruin Grai- 
corum (Berlin,- 1840). — Hiere was also a younger 
Cratinus, an Athenian contemporai-y of Plato, 
who belonged to the school of the Middle Comedy. 

Cratipims, a Peripatetic philosopher, a native 
of Mitylene,. and a contemporary of Cicero, whose 
son Marcus he instracted at Athens in 44 B.C. 
Pompey visited him after Pliaraalia, and Bmtus 
turned aside to Athens to hear 'him, even while 
making preparations to meet Octavius and Antony. 
Nothing that Cratippus wrote has survived. 

Crawford, Thomas, sculptor, born in New 
York city in 1814, in 1834 went abroad for his 
studies, and settled in Rome, where he at first 
worked under the guidance of Thorwaldsen. Many 
of his earlier groups have found a place in Boston 
collections ; his later works include the fine group 
known as the Washington monument, in the 
Capitol park at Richmond, and the bronze figure of 
Lilaerty, surmounting the dome of the capitol at 
Washington. Stricken with blindness in 1856, 
Crawford died in London, 10th October 1857. 

Fr.ancis Marion Craw'ford, novelist, son of 
the foregoing, was born in Tuscany, August 2, 
1854. He had his education at Concord, New 
Hampshire ; Trinity College, Cambridge ; Karls- 
ruhe, and Heidelberg. At Rome he devoted liim- 
self to the study of Sanskrit, and during 1879-80 
was engaged in press work at Allahabad, where he 
was admitted to the Catholic Church. He was 
selected by the government committee to write 
the national ode at the centennial of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, September 17, 1887. His fimt 
novel, Mv Isaacs (1882), was a book of striking 
and quite unusual merit, and at once found its 
author an audience. The rich romantic element in 
certain of the aspects and contrasts of modern 
oriental life was a distinct discovery to worked-out 
novelists. Its successors have been Dr Clattdivs, 
and To Lccxuard (1883) ; A Boman Singer, and An 
American Politician (im) ; Zoroaster {19,^5) The 
Storg of a Lonely Parish, and Saracincsca ( 1886) ; 
Mareio’s Crucifix, and Paul Patoff (1887); With 
the Immortals ( 1888 ) ; and SanC Ilario ( 1889 ). Mr 
Crawford possesses imagination, originality, and 
direct vigour, -with a graceful and vivid style, and 
remarkable power of description. 

Crawford, William Harris, Americ.an 
statesman, Iiorn in Virginia in 1772, practised law 
at Lexington, Georgia, and was elected to the 
state senate in 1802, and to the United States 
senate in 1807 and 1811. Appointed minister to 
France in 1813, and secretary of the treasury 
in 1816, he was a Democratic candidate for the 
presidency in 1824 ; but none of the candidates 
securing a maiority, the House of Representatives 
chose John C^uincy Adams. Crawford returned 
to Georgia, where he was thrice elected circuit 
judge, and died 15th September 1834. 

Crawford and Balcarres, Alexander 
WiLLiAJi Crawford Lindsay, Earl of, born in 
1812, -w-as educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
succeeded his father in 1869. He gained a high 
reputation for his works on religion, philosophy, 
and art ; and bis researches into the annals of bis 
own house en.abled him in 1848 to successfully 
)jreparo tlie case in assertion of his father’s (Lord 
Balcarres) claims to the premier earldom of Scot- 
land. Besides lAvcs of the Lindsays (1835), and 
the Earldom of Mar ( 1882 ), he wrote Letters from 
the Holy Land (1838), Progression by Antagonism 
(1846), .and Sketches of the History of Christian 
Art (1847), by which he is best remembered. His 
dominant idea, however, was the fonuation of a 


perfect library, to which for nearly half a century 
he devoted great industry and learning; and the 
library at Haigh Hall, near Wigan, is probably 
unrivalled among private collections. He died iii 
Florence, 13th December 1880 ; his body, which 
for over seven months had been missing from the 
mausoleum at Dunecht, near Aberdeen, was found 
in a wood close by in July 1882.— His son .and 
successor, JAMES Ludovic Lindsay, bom in 1847, 
was elected president of the Rojaal Astronomical 
Society in 1878-80, and F.R.S. in 1878, and received 
the degree of LL.D from Edinburgh University in 
1882. In 1888 he presented to the nation' the 
admirably equipped observatoiy at his seat of 
Dunecht, 12 miles W, of Aberdeen ; and it was 
.arranged to transfer tlie aiiparatus, with tlie mag- 
nificent astronomical library, to a new observatory 
to be erected near Edinburgh. 

Craycr, Caspar de, a Flemish historical and 
portrait painter, was born at Antwerp in 1582. He 
lived firet at Brussels, and afterwards at Ghent, 
where he died in 1669. The churches at Ghent 
contain many of his paintings, which are also 
common all over Flanders. 





Crayfish (Astacus, Fr. ccrcvissc), a large fresh- 
water crustacean, in the long-tailed (Alacnira) 
division of the order Decapoda. The body con- 
sists of two great divisions, the head and thorax 
protected by a rigid shield, and the abdomen or 
tail of si.v separate rings. The integument e.vhibits 
the characteristic 
Arthropod com- 
bination of lime 
andChitin (q.v.). 

Tliere are alto- 
gether twenty 
segments and 
nineteen pairs of 
appendages, not 
including the 
eyes. The sensi- 
tive antennules 
and antenme, the 
six appendages ' 
crowded round 
the mouth, the 
gi'eat claws, the 
fourwalking legs, 
the little swim- 
nierets under the 
tail, and the pair 
of large terminal 
paddles make up 
the seiies. These 
appendages, so 
dinerent in form 
and function, are 
all homologous. 

The muscles are well developed for working the 
tail, the ajipendages, and the stomach mill. The 
nervous system consists of brain and ventral chain 
of ganglia. The eyas are stalked .and compound ; 
the ear-sacs with their fringes of auditor^' haire 
and inclosed foreign particles floating in .a gelatin- 
ous fluid lie at the bases of the antennules, which 
also bear olfactory bristles. The most remarkable 
feature in the alimentary system is the gastric mill, 
a complex masticating apparatus in the fore-gut, 
the essential mechanism of which consists in the 
rapid clashing of three teeth — one dorsal and two 
Lateral. On the walls of the stomach there .are two 
limy concretions (gastroliths) which store lime 
preliminary to moulting-. There is a large dige.s- 
tive gland opening into the small mid-gut ; the 
hind-gut is long and straight. The circulatory 
system consists of a dorsal liaart, whence the blood 
passes by arteries and capillaries to the body, thence 
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1 1)V venous cliannels to the plls, and tlience l)ack 
i again to the heart. Tiie respiratory system includes 
twenty pairs of fcatiieiy gills lying under the 
slielter of tlie .side.s of the great shield. The cease- 
less haling inoveincnt of one of the mouth append- 
ages secure.s n current of water. Tlie excretory 
sfptcm i.s reprc.'ented hy a ' green-gland ’ or kidney, 
lying hohind the base of the antennre, on which 
its opening, shielded by a prominent knob, may be 
readily seen. The reproductive system consist.? of 
three-lobed e.ssential organs with paired ducts 
opening on the thoracic legs. 

Tlie eggs are laid in Noyember or December, and 
are glued by a secretion to the abdominal legs of 
tlie mother.' The young are hatched in May to 
July. They do not 'dificr in any important features 
from the adults, and the craylish has thus verj' 
mucli abbreviated the typical life-histoiy. The 
young escape from the inclosing egg-cases, to 
which thej', liowever, adhere for a while by means 
of the strongly incurved claw-tips. The female 
with its crowd of attached young presents a curious 
and interesting appearance. The young crayfish 
moults eight times during its first year of life, live 
times in the second, twice in the tliird. The male 
is adult in its tliiul year, and continues for some 
time at .anyrate to moult twice a year. The female 
is mature in the fourth year, and has only one 
annual moult. The moulting is in part the result 
of the fact that the inclosing armature does not 
grow with the growth of the bodj-. Ee.sen'e pro- 
ilucts of lime and glycogen accumulate belorc 
moulting ; the old miell virtually dies ; a new 
armature (at first soft) begins to bo formed; the 
animal grow.s ; the old husk, including the hard 
structure.s of the stomach, is cast ; and the crayfish 
is loft perfectly limp and helples.s. The fatigue 
of the process is .shown in the great mortality. 

The craylish is exclusively a fresh-water form, 
barring the fact that sonic related genera ( Engieus, 
Cambanis, I’arastacus) appear to bo for the most 
part terre^trial. They usually make burrows by 
the sides of streams, and often lie at the mouths 
of their holes in wait for passing prey. They .arc 
chiefly nocturnal. In their diet tlicy arc strikingly 
omnivornus, eating most thing.s available, from 
worms to water-vole.s. Dead animals, molluscs, 
wonns, and insect larvm form their chief sources 
of siipidy. In captivity they may be kci>t for a 
while on brc.ad crumbs. In certain c.ve.s they do 
not refrain from eating one another. Their chief 
enemies arc .said to bo eels and otters. 

Crayfishes, though fresh-water forms, have a 
peculiarly wide distribution. The English and 
Irish crayfish is a v.ariefy of A. ^jiriatilis, ami U 
by aiithoritie.s designated A. torreiitium. It occurs 
all over Europe, except in Scandinavia and Scot- 
land, but is loc.ally limited by the presence of siilli- 
cient lime in the water for sbell-formiiig pnij>ose,=. 
.Another variety of A. Jluviatilis, A. vohiNs, is also 
widely distributed on the Continent. This variety 
is much cultivated in France and elsewhere for 
the sake of its dainty though not abundant flesh. 
They arc in best con'dilion' from May to August. 
In ponds for artificial bleeding, the anim.al.s often 
fall victims to disease, prolsably of a fungoid char- 
ayler. In rivem they are .sometimes netted, some- 
times lurcil by a light in the darkness. Xumennis 
other species occur both in the Old and New 
AVorl A and along with the .soiithcni forms ( Far- 
iHt-veida') may be faith* called cosmnpolil.an. In 
the_ United States, yhere they are very common, 
tlwir burrjtws somelitncs cause" r/rivfit.srj; "or mptilivs 
in the artifiri'i! dyke-, of rivop.'. The largest s|K,-ciii.s 
me'vsnrcy over .a foot in length. Cniyfish-liUe forms 
i appe.ir in tlie Middle Mcmi/oic times, and a some- 
. y. hat doubtful ..\st.aen, jiht/ipj,!) fius found 
I in the carlKmifemus lime-tone of Irelaiid. It D 


probable that they were originally marine. The 
tenn crayfish is often extended to the ne.arly re- 
lated m.ariiie form, the Norway Lobster or A^cp/n-ops 
norvcyicus (see Lor.sTKU). See Huxley’s Crayfi-A : 
an Introduction to Zoology (Inter. Sc. Series, 
1877). 

Crayon (Fr, ‘a pencil’). Though used in 
French, and occasionally in English, to designate 
pencils generally, including those made of lean, the 
word crayon is more frequently applied in England 
to those small c\*lindei-s of cliarco.al, or of pipe- 
cl.ay or chalk coloured with various pigments, 
wliicli are used for drawing. Cohesiveness is given 
to the paste of which the cylinders are fomicd by 
means of gum, wax, soap, &c. Crayon drawings 
are often remarkable for the delicacj* and softness 
with which objects are represented, hiit they are 
deficient in power. See Pexcil, Chalk. 

Cream is the fat of Milk (q.v.). It exists in 
minute globules tlirougliout the bulk of inilk 
as it comes from the cow. In virtue of being 
lighter than the wateiy portion of milk, cream 
gradually rises and forms a tliin yellowish greasy 
Layer on "the .surface. Devonshire cream, or ctoided 
(i.c. clotted) cream, is obtained by Iieating milk 
in a shallow wide pan on a hot plate or over a slow 
cli.arcoal-firc. The milk should stand in the pan for 
twenty-four hours before heating. It usually takas 
from lialf an hour to three-quarters of an hour to beat 
the milk completely ; but it must not boil. It then 
stands for twenty-four liouis, when the cream is 
sldiiimed oil', and'a little sugar thrown on the top. 
Whipped cream is cream or milk boat up witli 
wliite of egg by means of a whisk. Lemon cream, 
Vanilla cream, &c. are made with milk, white of 
egg, and .sugar, and tiavonred. Cream cheese may 
be made of rich cream, or cream, milk, and rennet, 
tied up in a clean wet cloth, and kept for sonic 
days in a cool jilace, then put in a finer cloth, and 
placed for a day or two in a mould, with a weight 
upon it. The term cream is used frequently for 
anything suiierior in quality ; thus the French, in 
referring to pemoiis in the lieight of fa.shion, speak 
of La crtinc de la crime, ‘the crenm of cream.’ 

Ckeaji Sepahatous (Centrifugal). — Tlie best- 
known forms arc the ‘Laval,’ the ‘Danish,’ and 
the ‘Victoria’ — ^the latter a recent invention of a 
Glasgow linn. Though they ditler in form and in 
detail, the nrincijile involved in the work of separ- 
ating the hntter is common to all. Advantage 
is taken of the dillcrciice existing hotwecii the 
specific gravity of cioam and the watery jiart of 
mi!k._ AVhile yet warm the milk coining from the 
cow i.s run into a strong, sjihcric.al, .steel vessel 
revolving at high sjieed. As the milk is canied 
round within the vessel (whothev revolving hori- 
zoiif.'illy or vertically) it rises uji the sides and 
stands as a wall, tliiis forming a lining of milk 
whije the s])ecd is maintained. The heavier part 
inclines outwards, and the light crenm is forced 
inwards and forms an inner layer. IToin Ihe 
positions indicated the separated cream and milk 
arc coiidiirtcd into diirerent chaiiiiol.s, and liimllv 
into dilleroiit vessel reccptacle.s. The advantages, 
as compared with the old method of lint sotting 
(sccMilk), nil' that the cream is got off im- 
mediately no time is allowed for the ilevelojiment 
of ncidity in either tlie .skirn milk or cream, and 
more of the erram jirasent can he removed— tlie 
jtro]>ortioii being as l.t is to 11. Small macliines 
driven by band, costing £18, and sejiarating 12 
gallons of milk an hour, do not give quite so goo<l 
results as those driven by sto.am. I’ricos range, 
for tho-e of sLes capable of separating -15 to 15b 
g.allons of milk an limir, from £*2( to £45. A 
steam turbine 1ms recently been adoiucd as Die 
means by wbicb ]>owct is eomiminicated. Tin; 
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cost of a turbine separator, capable of doing 90 
gallons per hour, is £46. See Butter, Dairy. 

Cream of Tartar e.Yists naturally in grape 
juice, but being insoluble in alcohol, it is gradually 
deposited, in the form of argol, as the sugar of the 
juice becomes converted into alcohol bj' ferment- 
ation. In the preparation of cream of tartar 
the argol is dissolved in hot ivater, to which 
charcoal or fine clay is added, to take ■ up the 
colouring matter ; by boiling and filtenng a 
clear colourless solution is obtained, from which, 
on cooling, the cream of tartar separates as 
ci-ystals. These crystals, after being exposed on 
linen for several days, become whiter and con- 
stitute the crystals of tartar, or, when ground 
to powder, the cream of tartar. Although cream 
of tartar is, practically speaking, the bitartrate of 
potash, KHCjHjOfi (see Tartaric Acid), yet it 
usually contains from 5 to 10 per cent, of tartrate 
of lime, while adulterants, properly speaking, may 
also be present. The tartrate of lime is derived 
from the clay added to purify it, and is more or 
less present in all commercial samples. In 1888, 
however, cream of ta,rtar was offered in the market 
containing 99 per cent, of bitartrate of potash, so 
that it may be assumed that in future a purer 
article will be forthcoming. Cream of tartar is 
readily soluble in hot water, though it takes 60 
parts of cold water to dissolve one part of it. 
Soluble cream of tartar is prepared by dissolving 
together 2 parts of Borax (q.v.) and 5 parts of 
cream of tartar, evaporating to dryness and powder- 
ing. Cream of tartar has an acid taste and gritty 
feel. When taken repeatedly in small doses of a 
scruple to a drachm, it acts as a refrigerant and 
diuretic; in doses of one to two drachms, it is 
useful as an aperient ; and in larger doses of from 
two to three drachms it acts as a purging agent, 
accompanied by flatulence and giiping. Imperial 
liqiiid is prepared^ by dissolving about a drachm of 
cream of tartar in a pint of boiling water, and 
adding a little lemon-peel and sugar to flavour it ; 
when an agi-eeable refrigerant drink is obtained, 
which is highly serviceable in allaying thirst in 
feverish cases. Cream of tartar whey is obtained 
by adding two drachms of the salt to a pint of 
milk. 

Crease, a Malay weapon. See Kris. 

Creasote ( Gr. hreas, ‘ flesh ; ’ sdzd, ‘ I pre- 
serve ’ ) is an oily substance obtained from the tar 
produced by the destructive distillation of wood. 
When Coal-tar (q.v.) is distilled, a certain portion 
called creasote oils passes over, and from this 
much of the creasote of commerce is obtained. 
This, although' similar in some respects to wood 
creasote, is quite distinct chemically. Tl\e coal 
product consists largely of carbolic acid, along with 
creasol and xylenol, while the wood product, to 
which alone the name creasote rightly belongs, con- 
sists of guaiacol, creasol, and phlorol. As it con- 
tains several substances, so its boiling-point ranges 
from 392° to 428° (200°-220° C.). The leading char- 
acter of wood creasote is that it instantly coagulates 
albumen, but does not coagulate Collodion (q.v.), 
in this respect differing from carbolic acid. It has 
a very remarkable power of airesting the decay of 
meat or wood, and when meat is treated with so 
small a proportion a.s one-liundredtli of its weight 
of creasote, and exposed to the air, it does not 
putrefy, but becomes hard and dry, assuming the 
taste and odour of smoked meat. Indeed, there 
can be no doubt tli.at hams cured by means of 
wood smoke owe their preservation and flavour to 
some extent to the volatile creasote in the smoke. 
Kailway sleepers and wood liable to be frequently 
wet are’ often saturated with the coal-t.ir creasote ; 
or, where economy is not so essential, with the 


wood creasote, and are thereby preserved in- 
definitely. In toothache, where the cause of pain 
is a carious tooth with an e.xposed, inflamed nerve, 
a drop, of creasote, carefully inserted, after previ- 
ously cleansing the cavity, will often give relief. 
In this case it acts by coagulating the albumen 
and destroying the nerves. Creasote acts power- 
fully on the skin, producing a white stain when 
applied to it. A few drops added to a pint of ink 
preserve it from mouldiness. Medicinally, it is 
given in doses of one or two drops, and has been 
found efficacious where there is a tendency to 
fermentation of the contents of the stomach and 
bowels. Owing to its action on the skin it acts as 
an energetic poison when taken in large doses. — 
The Creasote Plant {Lorrcea mcxicana), growing 
abundantly on the borders of the Colorado Desert, 
emits a strong odour of creasote. The odour arises 
from an exudation similai- to Indian gum-lac, and 
is caused by the punctures of an insect, Carteria 
Lorrcea. 


Creasy, Sir Edward Shepherd, born at 
Bexley in Kent, in 1812, from Eton passed to 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1832, and in 1834 
was elected a fellow. Called to the bar in 1837, he 
went on the home cirenit for upwards of twenty 
years, and presided for three or four years as assist- 
ant-judge at the Westminster Sessions Court. In 
1860 lie was appointed chief-justice of Ceylon, and 
knighted. Ten years later he came home invalided 
on a year’s leave of absence, after which he went 
out again, but was obliged to return home finally 
after struggling with his malady for two years 
more. He died at London, Januaiy 27, 1878. In 
1840 he was appointed professor of History in Uni- 
versity College. Creasy was the author of The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World ( 1851 ), Inva- 
sions of England (1852), History of the Ottoman 
Twrfe (.1854-56), &c. 


Creatin, or Kreatin (Gr. h-reas, ‘flesh’), a 
constant and characteristic constituent of the striped 
muscle of vertebrates. It was discovered by Chevreul 
in 1835, but little was known about it till Liebig 
published his researches on the Chemistry of Food 
in 1847. Its chemical formula is CjHgNjOj. Except 
in one doubtful case, it has always been found as 
above indicated ; it is very uncertain if it ever occure 
in unstriped muscles, and it has never been demon- 
strated in Invertebrates. A dehydrated form, known 
as Creatinin, C4H-N3O, occurs as a constant con- 
stituent of urine, and has also been demonstrated in 
fish muscles. Under the influence of acids, creatin 
becomes creatinin, and by hydration the transfor- 
mation may be reversed. As these changes may 
readil 3 ' occur during extraction, there is often 
doubt whether creatin or creatinin is mesent in a 
given case. See Appendix to Foster’s Physiology ; 
Krukenberg, Unters. Physiol. Inst. (vols. iii.-iv. 
1880-81 ). 


Creation. For the scientific discussion of the 
method bj’’ which creation has been effected, refer- 
ence must be made to the articles Darwinism, 
Evolution, Man, Species, and othere; but it 
maj' be desirable to make a brief statement here 
regarding the controverej’ between Genesis and 
science. In realitj’, so far as modem scientific 
theology is concerned, this controverej- is now prac- 
tically at an end, so that only the briefest historical 
sketch will be necessaiy to show the nature of the 
problem and the steps bj- whicli the final conclusion 
has been reached. 

To theologj’. Genesis had for centuries seemed to 
affirm that the world was created in six days by 
successive divine commands. To modem science, 
on the other hand, the rocks disclosed accumu- 
lating evidence that the earth and its forms of 
life were not ‘ created ’ in this sense at all, but 
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slowly built up or evolved by secondan- causes 
under the control of natural laws. Tiie new 
scientilic position did not traverse the biblical view 
of the ongin of matter or of life ; nor did it deny 
that the Jaws of nature nii"ht be ‘the hands of 
the Living Cod.’ But it claimed that the creation 
of the world was an ordinaiy problem for scientific 
investigation, and that so far as tliat had gone, 
some form of development was probably tlie^ means 
by whicli creation had been brougiit .about. Frankly 
recognising the right of sciencc to deal with this 
que.stion, .and accepting on certain points the over- 
whelming evidence of geology, theologians found 
thcniselve.s compelled to reconsider their ground. 
TIio first difficulty w.as that of time. And heitj 
they yielded at once by substituting ‘ periods ’ for 
the ‘ il.ays ’ of Genesis— an expedient which, what- 
ever litcrarj’ objection may I)e t.aken to it, w.as 
certainly allowed by the orimnal Hehrew. Eflbrts 
were next made to reconcile these ‘periods’ with 
the formations of "cologv’ and with the succession 
of life .as revealed liy pahamiitology. Devout men 
of science worked out these harmonies with great 
learning and ingenuity, and as new discoveries of 
.science threw tlieir labours aside, fresh workers by 
further manipulation of the data on either side con- 
tinued the attempt to bring the apparently riv.al 
records once more into line. Prominent among 
the.se attempts were the Univci-sal Pre- Adamite 
Gii.aos theory of Dr Chalmei-s ; the P.artial Chaos 
thcorj’ of lir Pye Smith ; the Vision theory of 
Hugli Miller ; and the cognate though not identical 
theories of Kurtz .and Guyot. Such attempts were 
at that time perfectly admissible, and even inevi- 
table — inevitable becau.se the true direction from 
which the solution w.as to come was not yet sus- 
pected. But one by one these efforts failed. An 
attempt by Mr Gladstone, so recentlv as 1885, 
elicited a reply from Mr Huxley, who, in the 
name of modern science, not only repudiated the 
immediate theory but m.adc it obvious that no 
reconstniction along that lino was ever likelv to 
square with acknowledged facts of .science, it is 
of couisc always possible to ch.allcnge the current 
rc.ailing of a growing science, and the harmonist 
may still take refuge if he chooses in the fallibility 
of contemporary intequ'ctations of nature. But on 
the general nuc.slion of gradual dcvcloiunent versus 
specific creation, the con.seusus of mature .scientific 
oiiinion is now .so pronounced that .any one still 
clinging to the latter would find it impossible to 
impress his views upon his age. In some other 
way, then, the cduc.ated mind will seek to reconcile 
to itself the apjiarent want of reconciliation between 
the teaching of nature and the teaching of Scrip- 
ture. 

Stated in a wonl, the explanation is to bo sought 
for in the fact-^rocently brought into prominence 
by the young science of'biblical criticism — that the 
Scriptures really contain no teaching at all upon 
matters of science. It is an clcmentaiy e.anon of 
litenary criticism that any inteqirctaiiou of a part 
of a Itook or of a literature must bo controllcil by 
the dominant purpose or motif of the wliolc. And 
when one investigates that dominant puqxise in 
the c.a.se of the Bilde, it is found to reduce itself to 
one thing— religion. The I>ook« of the Bible, rc- 
sivectively, can only lie read aright in the spirit in 
wbioh each was written, with its original purpose 
in view, and its original auilicnce. Be.ariiig that in 
view in the case of (tencsis it .soon bcconu'^ evident 
that a scientific theory of the universe formed no 
part Ilf the origin.al wriler’.s intention. Could auv 
one with any bistorlcM imagination for a inomcht 
expect that it would have been’ There w.xs no 
science then, .‘scientific f|uestirms were not even 
nskeil then. And to have given men science would 
not only have l»cen an anachronism, but a source of 


mvistific.ation and confusion. If the Bible had 
really aimed at science-teaching, geology would 
have* been one of the last thin^s^ upon which it 
would have enlightened mankind.' M'liv w.as not 
physiology t.aughb to phy.sicians, or the use of 
chloroform to surgeons, or of the stare to navi- 
gators— matters wiich would have .afiected the 
well-being and actual life of man? In fact it 
is a first principle of revelation — ^involved in the 
verj' meaning of the word and proved by its whole 
expression — that matters which .are discovenablo 
by human reasoning and observation should find 
no place in it, that its subject ni.atter is th.at alone 
whicli men could not find out for themselves. 
Men could find out for themselves the order in 
which the world was made. What they could not 
find out was, that God made it. That therefore 
w.a.s the object of Genesis — theologj-, not geology. 
Genesis is a presentation of one or two great 
elementary religious tnitlis to the childhood of the 
world. Dating from the infancy of the world, 
written for children, and for that chikl-spirit in 
man which remains unchanged by time, its literaiy 
form takes colour and shape accordingly. It is not 
dedicated to the reason but to the soul. It is a 
sublime theology, clothed in the most memorable 
.and impressive dress, utilising, purifying, and trans- 
fusing with the religious spirit some material at 
le,ast which was common to the cosmogonies of all 
nations. Now from this point of view the problem 
of the reconciliation of Genesis with geology simply 
disappc.are. The question becomes as irrelevant as 
when it is asked what the ParmUsc Lost is meant 
to prove. Science and Genesis .are no longer in 
competition as to which sh.all be the accepted 
authority regarding the process of the creation of 
the world. Genesis does not even enter the field. 
And in ceding this position it is only to assume, 
with even greater .authority, its le^timato and 
much higher function. 

Tlio strength of this attitude is that it is quite 
independent of all conclusions of science. Evolu- 
tion may be tnie or false, science may cliange its 
ground, new discoveries m.ay arise ; but these can- 
not pfieet the literary anil theological province 
within which wholly this question is now seen to 
lie. Hence the attack of science is for ever dis- 
armed. And those who assent to evolution, and 
the_ many who in its present form do not vet see 
their w.ay to accept it, may hold an equal trace 
with Gciic.sis. 

As regards the m.aterial utilised by the writer in 
Geue.ris, it is suliicient to remark that most of it is 
a common ])roperty of the older cosmogonies. 'The 
mytholog}’ of I’ereia de.scribes six creative periods 
of a thous.and yeare ; the cosmogony of the Chal- 
deans is similar; while that of the Etrusc.ans agrees 
still inore closely with the older of Genesis. Thus 
thc lUblc did not create this material, nor reveal it. 
It incorporated it, inspired it, and so made it the 
vehicle of a revelation. 

I’ltosi'KU .Toj.yot de, a rrcnch 
dramatist, was born at Dijon, on .Januarv 1.8, 1674. 
His parents belonged to the middle class, and he 
was educated in Paris for the law. He soon 
abandoned a legal for a literary career, and his 
tragedy of Idonifnic was succo'-sfullv produced in 


In’ing drewn with remarkable power. After writ- 
ing several Ollier pieces, Cidbillon fell into neglect 
and produced nothing for more than twenty years. 
He wax then pushed forward as a drnuiaiic rival 
to A olfaire iiy Madame de Pompadour and other 
eneiijie-. of the great writer, elected to the 
Academy, awarded a iiensiou of 1(K)0 francs, and 
np]»ointed royal cetiMDr, and one of the royal 
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librarians. His tragedy of Catilina, for wliicli the 
king fiimished the jnoperties, was brought out 
•with great success in 1748. Among hLs other 
works were Xei-xes, Semiramis, Pyrrhics, and Le 
Triumvirut, the last of which was yritten when 
he was eighty-one years old. He died on June 17, 
1762. He was a very unequal writer. An oppres- 
sive gloom pervades the tragedies which he founded 
on Greek legend ; but occasionally he writes natur- 
ally and powerfully. ‘ Rot a few of his verees have 
a grandeur whieh has been said to be hardly dis- 
coverable elsewhere in French traged 5 ' between 
Corneille and Hu"o’ (Saintsbury). Next to Vol- 
taire, he was the best tragic dramatist ot his age 
in France. There are editions of his works by 
Perelle (2 vols. 1828) and Vitu (1885). — Claude 
Prosper Jolyot de Crebillon, the younger son 
of the dramatist, was born in Paris on February 
14, 1707. He was educated at the Jesuit College 
of Louis le Grand, and after writing a number of 
slight pieces for the stage, acquired great popu- 
larity as an author of prose fiction. In 1740 he 
married an Englishwoman, Lady Stafford. One of 
his books, Lc Sojj/ia, coufc moral, barring given 
offence to Madame de Pompadour by its indecency, 
he was banished from Pans for five years, but on 
his return in 1755 was appointed to the censorehip. 
He was believed by his friends to be dead long 
before he died on April 12, 1777. 

Crfeche (Fr., ‘manger’), asortof public nursery 
where, for a small payment, the children of women 
who have to go out to work are fed, nursed, and 
taken care of during the work hours of the day. 

Crdcy-en^Poutliicii, or Cressy, a village 
in the French department of Somme, on the Maye, 
12 miles N. of Abbeville. Cr^cy is celebrated on 
account of the brilliant victory obtained here, 26th 
August 1346, by Edward III.^ with 40,060 English 
soldiers, over a French army amounting, according 
to Froissart, to 100,000 men under the command of 
the Count of Alempon. In this great battle, one of 
the most honourable to English prowess recorded in 
history, perished the flower of the French chivalry, 
as well as the blind king of Bohemia, who was 
fighting on tlie side of France. Altogether about 
30,000 of the French soldiers bit the dust. In 
this battle the Black Prince distinmii.shed himself 
greatly, and g.ained his spurs (see dLvles, Prince 
OF). Pop. 1382. 

Credence, a small table placed near the altar 
or communion-table, at its south side, on which 
the bread and wine intended for consecration are 
placed in readiness. In the Greek Church this is 
called the trapeza protheseds, or .simply prothcsis, 
but is always placed north of the altar, usually in a 
structural side-chapel. Archbishop Laud was a 
great stickler for the credence, and pleaded the 
authority of Bishop Andrewes and other bishop.s for 
its use. There are ancient credences in various 
Anglican churches ; among others, in the Collegiate 
and St John’s churches, Manchester, and in the 
parish church at Ludlow, where they have been in 
use from time immemorial. Sometimes the place 
of the credence was supplied bv a more shelf across 
the Fenestella, or a niche in tlie south wall of the 
cliancel. The term was also used for a buffet, or 
sideboard, at whicli the meats were ta.sted in early 
times before being presented to the guests, as a 
precaution against poison. Hence the origin of the 
word, which is derived from the Ital. credenzare, to 
taste meats and drinks before they were_ offered 
to another, an ancient court practice, which was 
performed by the cup-bearem and carvers, who for 
this reason were called in Ger. crcdcnzcr. The 
usage is still oliserved at Rome when the pope cele- 
brates mass, some of the wafers and of the wine to 
be offered being tasted by the assistant ministers 


before they are brought to him as oblation. The 
introduction or restoration of credences is one of 
those restitutions of old usages which marked 
the Oxford movement in England ; and they have 
been judicially pronounced legal ornaments of the 
churcli, as subsidiai-y or auxiliary to the celebrating 
of Holy Communion, in order to compliance with 
the nibrics in that part of the Common Prayer- 
book. 

Cvertcntials, papers or lettere given to an 
ambassador, or other public minister, to a foreign 
court, in order to enable him to claim the confi- 
dence of the court to which he is sent. 

Credit, in Political Economy, maj' be defined 
as the power to make use of another man’s wealth. 
It rests on the simple fact that when one man has 
more wealth than he proposes to use himself, he is 
ready, for a consideration, to lend it to another. 
The wealth thus lent may be used for purposes 
either of production or consumption, though the 
great function of credit in modei'n industry is to 
furnish the means of production to those who are in 
need of them. Credit of coni-se is not capital, but 
it enables one man to utilise the capital of another. 
The credit sj'stem is an elaborate system of ap]di- 
ances and institutions, by which facilities for lending 
and borrowing are provided. Bills and bank-notes 
are well-known instruments of credit. Banks are the 
most notable institutions of credit, which is further 
facilitated by companies of evei-j’^ kind, designed to 
transmit superabundant capital to the most distant 
colonies and to all the ends of the earth. Credit 
is thus a mighty organ of industi'jq whose opera- 
tions are co-extensive with the world, but it has 
attained to this far-reaching and cosmopolitan 
position only in comparatively recent times. Yet 
it is also one of the oldest phenomena in the his- 
toi'y of society, marked by usages and laws, which 
are of the highest interest and importance. Credit 
is found in the earliest communities, one of its 
most striking forms being in the relations of the 
primitive farming cla.ss to the money-lender. It 
was considei-ably developed in ancient Greece and 
Rome, as also in the commercial Phoenician states 
on tlie MediteiTanean. During the middle ages it 
grew np in the Italian republics, and afterwards 
in the cities of Germany .and the Netherlands. 
But its vast extension dates from the gi'eat dei’elop- 
ment of commerce and indiistn’ connected with 
the United States, India, and the colonies, com- 
bined with the utilisation of steam and the electric 
telegraph. In .short the development of the credit 
system has gone hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of modern industry. While the credit sy.«tem 
has thus so powerfully aided the development of 
industrj' by supplying capital to tbose who have 
ability and opportunity to utilise it, it is needless 
to say that it has led to many abuses. In early 
communities the creditor had power to enslave, 
maim, or even to slay the debtor. In modern 
times, by rendering capital acce.?sible to adventurers 
of evei-j' class, it has occasionally' given scope for the 
rrildest and most dishonest speculation. 

Credit, Cash. See Cash Account. 

Crddit Foiicicr ( ‘landed credit’), a sy.stem of 
lending money on the security of landed property, 
e.stablislied in France bj’ an edict of 28tli Febniai->’ 
1852. Its peculiarity is that the loan is repayable 
by .a terminable annuity, the amount and cunency 
of the annuity being so calculated that when the 
last n.aynient is made, the loan and the interest on 
it will be extinguished. Or it may be de.scribed a.s 
a loan repayable by instalments. The bonower, 
liowever, has the right of anticipating repayment. 
The system is precisely regulated by the edict, 
which prohibits an advance to more tlian one-half 
of the value of the property pledged or hypothecated. 
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Three companies -were a'^talilishccl by the French 
frnvcmrnent in Palis, Jlarseilles, and Nevers. 
They avere all formed in 1852, and on lOtli 
December of tiie same year avere amalganiated as 
tlie Crfdit Fonder do France, avitli the priailege of 
inaldng siich ada-anccs. Tlic Credit Foncier stands 
relatively to real estate as the Credit !Mobilicr 
to personal property. The companies formed in 
Britain to advance* money for improvements on 
landed properties are of a similar charactep The 
Credit iWcier (Limited), formed in London in 1SG4, 
avas a general linance company. It speculated 
largely in the promotion of public avorhs at home 
and abroad, met avith heaa-y losses, and avas seveiril 
times reorganised. 

Credit, LrTTEU of. This is the term applied 
to a Idler addressed to a corrcsiiondent at a 
distance, reaiiesting him to paj’ a sum therein 
K])ecified to tlic person named, or to hold the money 
at his disposal, and authorising the coirespondent 
to reimburse himself for such payment, either by 
debiting it in account betiveen tlie parties, or by 
drawing on the first party for the amount. This 
arrangement may take place betii'een merchants 
or otlicra, but in general it occurs between 
hanhers residing in diil'erent places — e.g. between 
a banker in London and his correspondent in 
New York ; and it is designed to enable any one 
who has money lodged at one place to obtain 
the use of it at another for a small charge, or 
commission, without the risk or trouble of actu- 
ally canying money between the two cities. 
It is thus a sort of primitive or informal^ Bill 
of Exchange (q.v.), though not, like a bill, a 
negotiable instrument. Sometimes the letter is 
aihlressed to all or several of the coiTcspond- 
ents of the bank issuing it, in which case it is 
termed a Circular Credit ; and any of them may 
jiay the sum mentioned, or sums to account as 
desired, taking the holder’s receipt, or his draft on 
the gnintcr, in e.xchange; and the sums so paid 
arc indorsed on the letter, to show how far the 
credit has been used. Even where the gi-anter 
has no coiTcspondent, the holder of an authentic 
letter will usually have little dilliculty in obtaining 
money upon it ; and the svstem Is thus productive 
of much convenience to all who have occasion to 
travel. 

Some bankers, having an extensive conespond- 
enco abroad, issue what arc called Circular A'otes, 
usually of the value of i’lO or £20 each, which any 
of the grantor’s corresjiondcnts, or indeed any one 
cl«e, may cash to the holder, on his indorsation and 
liroduction of a letter of indication. _ In this kind 
of credit, the notes are bought outright ; whereas 
for the ordinaiy letter of credit, the banker debits 
the draft- under it only when they arc advised to 
hiin. The inti-oduction (alamt 1770) of the.se notc.s, 
which have pifivcd of great convenience to tr.avcllcrs, 
though of liillo direct profit to the banks, is due to 
iilr Iferries, the founder of the eminent banking- 
hoii-o of JIcrrie.s, Farquhar, & Co., London. 

A 711 a rgin a I crc'Ut is one in which the due p.iy- 
ment of the bills or drafts under it are guaranteed 
by a third party interested in the tr.ans.action ; the 
guarantee iieing usually expic-s-cd in a marginal 
note on the bill. Sec Cn:cn,.\u XoTJts. 

Credit illoldlirr. See Monii-irr,. 

Crediton. or Kiukto.x, a borough in the 
mbblle of Devon-hire, on the Greedy, a tribnt.ary 
of the Exe, 7 miles NIV. of Exeter,' It lies in a 
nanow vale Isitwecn two steep hills, and, having 
Miffcrcd much by lire in ipiS and 17f.'>, is mostly 
TiKvlcnt. Its clinicb, however, is a fine old eniei- 
fonii strncture. The birthplace of St IJonifnco 
(q.v.), the njui-tle of Gcnminv, Grediton was the 
seal of a bishojiric from 010 io 10.70, when it was 


transferred to Exeter. Its woollen manufactures 
are a thing of the past. Pop. (ISol) 3924; (ISSl) 
4IC5. 

Creditor. See-DEDTon, BAyKRUFX. 

Crcccll, ViEUAJi, Edinburgh bookseller, bom 
21sfc April 1745, learned his trade in Edinburgh and 
1 London, and spent some tune on the Continent 
before beginning business in 1771. For more than 
forty years he issued the chief literary productions 
of that period in Edinburgh, including the first 
Edinburgh edition of Burns, and the works of Bl.air, 
Beattie, and Dugald Stewart, .and Mackenzie’s 
Mirror and Lounger. He was Lord Provost ( 1811- 
13), and died 14th Januaiy 1815. His newspaper 
letters and odd writings collected in Edinburgh 
Fugitive Pieces (1791; new ed. with memoir, 1815), 
contain much curious information about old Edin- 
burgh, and the way of life of a p.ast generation. 

Crccrtinoor, a village of Long Island, 12 miles 
E. of New York by rail, with an extensive rifle- 
range. 

Creeds, the authorised e.xpressions of the 
doctrine of the clmrcli at large, or of_ the several 
main sections into which it is dirtded. Such 
statements of doctrine sprang up naturally in the 
course of the church’s progiuss. As the doctrines 
taught by Christ bec.ame tlie subjects of thought, 
of argument, of controversy, thej' could not fail to- 
receive .a more defined intellectual expression, and 
to be dr,awn out into more precise dogmatic state- 
ments ; and the gieat creetfs, as they rise in suc- 
cessionj and mariv the climax of successive con- 
trovemial ejiochs in the church, are nothing else 
than the varying expres.sions of the Ch7'istian con- 
sdo7isncss and 7'cason, in their ellbids more com- 
pletely to re.aliso, comprehend, and express the 
originally simple elements of truth as they are 
recorded in Scripture. Accordingly, the creeds of 
Christendom grow in conqilexity, in elaborate 
analysis and inventiveness of doctrin.al statement, 
as they succeed one .another. 

What has been called the Apostles' Creed is 
prob.ably the earliest fonn of Christian creed that 
exists, unless we give the precedence to the bap- 
tismal formula at the close of St Matthew’s Gospel, 
out of which many siqipose the Apostles’ Creed to 
h.ave grown. There were in the early church difl’er- 
iiig forms of this primitive creed : *that which is 
received and repeated in the service of the Church 
of England has come to us through the Latin 
Church ; and some of its clauses, as, for instance, 
‘He descended into hell,’ and ng.ain, ‘The com- 
munion of saints,’ are .at anvratc additions to the 
earliest known fonns, even if they are not develop- 
ments of doctrine. A great variety of opinions has 
been held as to the origin of this creed. It has not 
only been attributed to the .apostles directly, but a 
legend has jirofessed to settle the clauses' resjicc- 
tively contributed by the sevcr.al .apostles. The 
earliest account of its* origin we have from Kufinus, 
an historic.al compiler of the4th centiiiy. His state- 
ment is, that the apostles, ‘when met together, 
and filled with the Holy Ghost, composed this 
compeml of what they were to proach, e.ach one 
contributing his share to the one compo-ition, 
winch they rc.solved to give as a rule of faith to 
those who should lielicvc.’ But Kufinus is no great 
historical authority, and even learned Roman 
Catholics (as Wetzer and Wclto) regard the storj' 
as a legend. It is not improbalde in itself, how- 
ever, that oven in the age of the apostles some 
formula of Itelief o-xi-ted. Tiie exact fonn of the 
present creed e.annot iirotcnd to be so ancient by 
four hundred years, but Iremeu.s repeats a creed 
not much unlike the pre.senf ; and Tcrtullian abo 


j nllinus that a similar creed liad been ‘jirevalent as 
, a nile of faith in the church from the beginning of 
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the gospel.’ The same' thing is proved by the 
ci'eeds administered to the candidates for baptism 
in the 2d and 3d centuries. They correspond, with 
slight variations, to the Apostles' Creed. The true 
view of this formula of church belief, therefore, 
seems to be that which regards it as the Roman or 
Latin form of the creed which prevailed in all the 
early churches. It is not strictly apostolic ; but it 
is substantially apostolic — fairly representative of 
the different elements of Christian faith as handed 
dorvn from the apostles. 

The Niccnc, or rather the Niceno-Constantino- 
politan Ci'eed is the next great expression of doc- 
trinal truth that we meet with in the history of the 
church. It sprang out of the conflict, which had 
begun even in the 2d century, as to the dignity 
and character of Christ. (For the various Christo- 
logical doctrines, see Chkist, Chuech History.) 
These debates continued more or less throughout 
the 3d century ; and early in the 4th Arms denied 
that Christ WtOs ‘of the substance of God,’ or 
‘ without beginning ; ’ he was only the highest 
of created beings, in a sense divine, but not the 
same in substance with the Father, nor equal 
with him in power and glory. Athanasius came 
forward as the opponent of Arius, and the contest 
raged throughout the church. The Council of 
Nicrea was summoned in 325 bj’ Constantine, 
with the view of settling this controverey, and 
the Nicene Creed was the result. There were 
these three parties in the council — the Atha- 
nasians, or extreme orthodox party ; the Eusebians, 
or middle party ; and the Arians, or heretical party. 
The heretics were few in number, and possessed 
but little influence ; but the Eusebians were a 
strong party, and for some time resisted certain 
expressions of the orthodox or Athanasians, which 
seemed to them extreme and unwairanted. At 
length the HomSousians, as the Athanasians were 
called, prevailed ; and Christ was declared not 
merely to be of like substance (homoioiisios), but of 
the same substance {homooiisios) with the Father. 
At the later Council of Constantinople (381), the 
additional tenet of the divinity of the Holy Spirit 
was added, and the creed completed in the form 
in whicli it is familiar in the mass and in the 
communion service in the Book of Common Prayer, 
e.xcept the memorable phiase ‘and from the Son’ | 
(Jilioque). This phrase, teaching the procession 
of tlie Holy Spirit from the Son, which was des- 
tined to be the subject of controveray between 
the Easteni and ‘NYestern Churches (see Greek 
Cliurch ), seems to have been added by the IVesteni 
Cliurclies in the 5th and 6th centuries. 

'The next remarkable monument of doctrinal 
truth in the church is what is called the Atha- 
nasian Creed, a product probably of the 5th centurj-, 
much later than Athanasius himself, but represent- 
ing, with great formal minuteness and fldelity, 
his doctrine of the Trinity, as apprehended and 
elaborated by the AVestern Church. See AthA- 
3s'Asi.4‘N Creed. 

The Apostles’, the Nicene, the Athanasian, may 
be said to form the great catholic creeds of the 
church. After the time of the last-mentioned 
formula, there is no general symbol of faith that 
claims our attention till the period of the Reforma- 
tion. When the eye of free criticism and argument 
was turned upon Scripture, new creeds, or mther 
confessions, began to spring up ; these .are tre.ated 
at CoKFESSlOtts. The Projfcssio Fidci Tridcntina, 
commonly known as the Creed of Pojk Pitts, arose 
out of the Decrees of Treni, ancl is juactic.ally the 
Confession of Faith of the Roman Catholic Church 
(q.v., and see Trent). This was published in 
1564, but some important additions to it were 
made in 1870, in consequence of the decision of 
the Vatican Council. 


It is remarkable that the oriental churches have 
never fonnally accepted any creed except tlie 
Nicene, without the insertion* of the word fdioqtte 
in connection with the Proce.ssion of the ilMly 
Spirit (q.v.). 

See Smith’s Dictionar;/ of Christian Antiquities; the 
Encyclopsedia of the Roman Catholics AYetzer and 
AA’^elte ; the works of Dr Heurtley of Oxford ; of the 
Lutheran Dr Caspari ; and the three volumes of the 
Presbyterian Dr Sohaff (Lend. 1877). Among p.atris- 
tic treatises m.-vy be specially named the Catechetical 
Lectures of St Cyril ot Jerusalem, in the 4th century, 
and somewhat later the tractates of St Augustine, De 
Fide et Symboio ; De Symhdlo ad Catcclmmcnos. In the 
17th century an English prelate. Bishop Bull, received 
the thanks of the Gallican Church, led by Bossuet, for 
his Defensio Fidci Nicence, and Bishop Pe.arson and Dean 
Jackson won lasting fame by their respective volumes on 
the Apostles’ Creed. On the Eonian Catholic side the 
learned Jesuit Petau (Petavius) is conspicuous, and in 
1832 Mohler published two volumes entitled Symbolic, 
which treated of the Reformed and Roman Confessions. 
See Articles, Athanasian Creed, Confessions, 
Theologt. 

Creek, in Geogivaphy, is a small inlet on a low 
coast, and in rivers formed by the mouths of small 
streams. In America and also in Australia, the 
term creek is applied to small rivers. 

Creeks, or Muscogees, a formerly powerful 
tribe of American Indians, of the Appalachian 
.stock, who, reduced by war to some 25,000, were in 
1836 removed from Georgia and Alabama to Indian 
Territoiy. In 1872 their niimber was estimated at 
13,000. 

Creeper ( CertMa ), a genus of Passerine birds, 
the type of the family Certhiadre. The bill is long, 
much curved, laterally compressed, and pointed; 
the tongue is long, narrow, sharp-pointed, and 
jagged near its tip ; the taU is rather long, and the 
tips of the tail-feathers are finu and pointed, 
extending beyond the webs. The feet are rather 
slender ; the hind-toe about as long as the otlieia. 
The feet are well ad.apted for tree-climbing, and the 
stiff' feathers of the tail are also eniployecl for sup- 
port. There is probably more than one species, but 
this is doubtful, and the distribution is somewhat 
wide. The Common' Creeper [C. familiuris) is 



Common Creeper (Certhia famiiiaris). 


found in .all temperate p.arts of the northern hemi- 
.splicre, wherever woods abound. It is a permanent 
resident, but is never numerous or gregarious. 
It is not so well known as many other birds, in 
consequence of its restle.ss habits, its rapid move- 
ments, and prompt retirement to the f.arther side 
of the tree from tlie spectator. The Scotch name, 
Bctrk-spccler (‘climber’), describes its almost con- 
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f-tant habit. The uMial cmirfie of action is a rapid 
jerky .o-scent wp the trunk, and tlien a headlong 
llighfc to tiie root of tlie ne.xt tree. It searches 
for insect.-' and tlieir lai-v;c in the crevices of the 
harlL Tlie ne.st i.s usually formed in a hole of 
a (lecayed tree. The creeper is one of the smallest 
of British birds, although considerably larger than 
the wren. The continental species or varieties .are 
said to be really songsters, but in Britain only the 
males are known to sin", and that only at the 
lireeding se.ason. A shrill monotonous cry_ is all 
that is usually heard. Its jirevalent colour is dark 
gray above, with spot.s of yellow and white; the 
umier part.s are white. Like other membere of the 
family, the creeper is of much iinnortance in clear- 
ing insects from forest trees. — ^The Wall Creeper 
(7'ichodroma muran'ci) of the south of Europe ire- 
qiieuts walls and the faces of rocks ; it has a more 
slender bill, and the tail-feathers are not pointed. — 
The Nuthatch (q.v.) is a closely allied genus. 
Creeper. See CLUiniXG Plants. 

CiYe\v\«\, a town of Lombavdy, 27 miles NW. of 
Cremona by rail, with a cathedral (13-11). Po]). 

S2ol. 

Cremation, the reduction of the dead human 
body to aslies by fire, w.as a very early and wide- 
sjiread iis.agc of antiquity. The early Aryans— as 
opposed to the non- Aryan aborigines of India — the 
firceks, Romans, Slav.s, Celts, and Germans, burned 
their dead, so that cremation may be regarded as 
the univci-sal custom of the Indo-European races. 
The graves of Nortlj Eurojio througho;it the ‘bronze 
ago’ contain only jars with ashe.s. It was Chris- 
tianity that gnidnally suppressed the practice of 
crcma'tion. In India it is .still a usual method for 
disposing of coiqises, and is also practised by numer- 
ous uncivilised peoples of .-Vsia and America (sec 
Bu 1!1AL)._ A return to the practice has been 
strongly in.sisted (m by many in modem Eurepe. 
This is oppo>ed mainly on grounds <if kindly feclin" 
for the (leaii,_ and for religious re.asons connected 
with the belief in the reMirrection of the dead. 
Ailyocates of cremation assert that thc.se arc nrc- 
juilices founded on misajiprehonsion, .and allege 
that the que.stion is solely .a sanitary one. The 
damage to the health of such as live ne.ar church- 
yards and cemeteries, from the exhalations of 
noxious gases and the poisoning of water supplies, 
is an indisputable fact, and is in many c.ases quite 
inevitable. By burning, the body is reduced more 
swiftly to its constituent elements, without disre- 
.spect to the dead or hurt’ to the living. The ashe» 
of the body of an adnlt.aftcrdue incinciation weigh 
from o to 7 lb. Others allege as the juridico- 
criininal dilliculty that cremation might be made 
to dc-stroy the evidence of murder (as by poison- 
ing); but advocates of cremation answer (hat a 
jiropcrly organi-ed .system of medic.al inspection 
would obviate this objection. In Italy cremation 
has been legal .since 1S77, ami Is not unu.sual at 
Milan, Lodi, Cremona, Brescia, Padua, Varese, and 
Rome, amt at these places crematory funiacc.s, on 
the Gorini system, have been erected. About 1000 
ciematiotis liave taken place in these and other 
It.alian towns. In Berlin, Dresden, and Leipzig 
tlioie has Ijeeu streng agitation in favour of crema- 
tion; and at Gotha there is a large mortuary and 
orematorium. where la-tuecn 1S7.S .and ISSS'more 
than I'siO Itodies liad been cremated and lodged in' 
the Csdumbaria of the crematoiy temple. Societies 
for securing the legalisation of the process exist in 
nearly everj- country in Enropi*, and in (-ome the 
rite of creination is jicrmissihle. At present this 
is not .so in Belgium. Russia, or Austria. Two 
crematorj- fiinnoa's \vero erccteil in ISSS hv the 
municipality of Paris at Ptiv-la-f 'liaise. Themovu- 
I meut found for long Imt little favour iu the Uniteil 
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St.ates; thus, there were hut twenty crein.ations 
between 1875 and 1SS2, but now several crematories 
aro in frequent use in North Americit. Interest in 
this movement wa.s awakened in Engl.and in 1S7-I 
by Sir Henrj' Thompson -. the council of the society 
established in that year purcha.sed giound at M'ok- 
ing, in Surrey, in 1 878, and there erected a crematory 
on'^ tlie principle of that at Lodi. Thi.s apparatus 
liaJ by 18S9 consumed forty human bodies in the 
most complete manner. For each cremation about 
seven shillings’ worth of wood fagot.s and_ coal are 
needed. The time occupied in the reduction of an 
adult varies from IJ to IJ houi-s, and the ashes 
weiftb, as before stated, from 5 to 7 lb. Cremation 
' 1 ■ ’ ’ ” ' r igland, it is expected 

veiy shortlj' po.ssc.ss 
these media for destniction of the body by lire. 
The Iminan body consists of 60 xier cent, of water 
and 40 per cent, of solid matter ; and quickl}’ to 
reduce tliis to ashes requires a strong fnniace. A 
speci.al fonn of Siemens’ regenerator furnace is that 
which lia.s found most favour in Germany, hut 
clsewbeTc ou\y tbcCVoriwiionm oi apptvtrAvisisvise'l. 
The Gorini crematoiy furnace consists of a receiver, 
a furnace, and a chimney. The receiver is a ilat- 
bottomed chamber open at each end, one of which 
coinmnnicates with the upper part of the furnace, 
.and the other with the lower part of the chimney. 
Tlie furnace, which discharges its heat into the 
receiver, i.s somewhat spacious, sufficiently so to 
produce the necessary heat 1y means of wood fuel 
only if found requisite. Tlie chimney is also of 
.sufficient sectional area to remove the products of 
combustion from the receiver as well as the fur- 
nace, and high enough to permit the draught to 
keep above the gases pervading tlie receiver, and 
pi-cvent any dispei-sion of heat or smoko through 
tlie apertures around the receiver 'or cromarion 
chamber. In order to perfectly ovcrconie the idea 
as to any organic molecules' esc.apin" from the 
shaft, a grating is placed near the liase of the 
chimney, and ujion this a portion of coke is kept 
biiniing. The products of animal combustion which 
is.sue still hi"hly lio.ated from the receiver, arc suli- 
jectcd to hi;^icr temperature in passing throngli tlie 
biiming coke, and any organic matter which may 
have resisted or escaped the firet combustion is 
destroyed liy the second, and mixes hannlc.ssly with 
the atmosphere. The literature of the subject 
began with Thounwon's Treatment of the Body 
after Death (1874); Ericlisen’.s Cremation ofthcDcad 
(1887); Ullci-spcrger’s Urm odor Grab (ISli)-, .and 
.some works by Italian doctoi-s. 'The Transactions 
(vql. ii.) of tlie Cremation Society of England con- 
t.ain a complete liililiogi-aiihv on the subject uji 
to date. Since 1874 upwards of .3000 works .ami 
pamphlets have been published on tliis subject iu 
various countries. 

['While this voluuio w.as passing through the pres-s, 
the nuthor of the above article died, and hi.s liody was 
crcm.ated at Woking. — Bp.] 

€rt'inic«x, I.saac ADOLi'in;, jurist and jioli- 
ticinn, was horn of Jewish parents at Niine.s, .‘iOtli 
April 1790, and hecamc an advoe.ate in Paris in 
1830. In 1842 he entered the Clminher, and in 
1848 w.as .a memlier of the provisional govoniment. 
Imprisoned .at the eoaj> iF I'lat, he siibspniientlv 
conlinoil himself to professional work, till 1870, 
when he was a inemher of the govenimont of 
national defence. Ho was in.ade a seii.ator iu 1.870, 
.and died 10th Eehriiary 18S0. He was the founder 
of the Alliance Israelite Unircrsrl/r. 

CrciIlOIKl, a dpc.ayed eitv of Northern Italy, 
on the north hank of the Po, 00 miles SE. of 
Mtlnu l>y mil, uinl ^0 K, of Pavia. Cmnona ItJis 
some lliie^ building' — the princip.al tlie c.atlieilral 
(1107-1600), witli gorgeous interior; the neigh- 
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Tjouring octagonal Baptistery ; the Palazzo Publico 
(1245); the so-calletl Campo Santo; and the famous 
Ton-azzo (1288) or helfiy — the loftiest campanile in 
Italy, being 396 feet high, and commanding mag- 
nificent views over the fertile plains of Milan. By 
means of the Pp, Cremona cames on a considerable 
trade in the produce of the district ; and it has 
manufactures of silk, cotton, earthenware, and 
chemicals. In the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries 
it was greatly celebrated for its manufacture of 
violins, the most famous makers being the Amatis, 
the Guarneris, and Stradivari ( see VlOLlN ). Pop. 
31,930. Cremona is the capital of.a province of the 
same name ; area, 632 sq, m. ; pop. (1886) 314,755. 

Creinoi’nc_Gar(lcii.s, near Battereea Bridge, 
on the north side of the Thames, a very popular 
place of amusement for Londoners down to 1877, 
when they were closed. 

Crenelle, a Battlement (q.v.), or an embrasure 
in a battlement. — Chenelle, in Heraldry, em- 
battled, signiBes that any ordinary is drawn like 
the battlements of a wall. 

Creole (Span, criollo), in general an indi- 
vidual born in the country but not of indigenous 
blood, a term applied, especially in the former 
Spanish, Prench, and Portuguese colonies of 
America, Africa, and the East Indie.s, to natives 
of pure European blood (setngre ciziil), in opposition 
to immigi-ants themselves horn in Europe, or to tlie 
offspring of mixed blood, as mulattoes, quadroons, 
Eurasians, and the like. In Brazil the native whites 
call themselves Brasilciros. Creole dialects are 
corruptions of French, Spanish, Portuguese, Eng- 
lish, or Dutoh,_ arising in various colonies, and 
may be studied in such formal treatises as Thomas, 
The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar ( Port 
of Spain, 1869), and Quentin, L’ Histoire de Cayenne 
et ae la Grammawc Criole (Paris, 1872). Mr 
Cable's stories revealed to English reader’s the 
singularly quaint chai-m of the phraseology and 
manners of the Creole population of Louisiana. 

Creosote. See Cueasote. 

Crescendo, in Miisic, means a gradual increas- 
ing of sound, or changing from piano to forte and 
fortissimo. It is marked thus o>' '"’ith 

the abbreviation cresc. The convei’se is decrcsccndo. 
The swell of a good organ produces a most perfect 
crescendo. 

Crescent. A representation of the half-moon 
with the horns turned upward.s, called a crescent, 
is often used as an emblem of progress and suc- 
cess. It was the emblem of the Greek before it 
became that of the Turkish rule; but it was not 
adopted by the Turks from the Greeks, as is often 
said. It had been used by them hundreds of yeare 
before, in Central Asia. Genghiz Khan’s Tartai-s 
had the crescent on their banneis, and so had the 
Janissaries of Sultan Orchan. 

Crescent, a decoration, sometimes called 
order of, in Turkey. In 1799, after the battle of 
Aboukir, the Sultan Selim III. testified his gi-ati- 
tude to Nelson by sendiim him a crescent richly 
adorned with diamonds. It was not intended as 
an order, but Nelson wore it on his coat; and 
Selim, flattered by the value attached to his gift, 
resolved that a similar decoration should be con- 
ferred on foreigners who have done service to the 
state. There was an old Order of tlie Crescent, 
instituted by Bene, Duke of Anjou, in 1464. 

Crcscciitia. See C.veabasii Tree. 

Cress, a name given to many plants belonging 
to the order Cruciferai, which have in common, in 
greater or less degree, a pungent mustard-like taste, 
and antiscorbutic, diaphoretic, and other medi- 
cinal qualities. They are verj' generally distrib- 
uted abundantly over the temperate and northern 


countries of the earth, and much used as salads 
and medicinally by the peoples of those countries. 
In Britain the most commonly used is the Common 
Cress (Lepidium sativum), of which there are several 



B, silicule. a, silique, opening. 

varieties, the most favoured being that known as 
the Curled Cress. Sown thickly in soil in moderate 
heat under glass, this may be raised during winter 
in a few days ; and the seeds spread out thickly on 
flannel, which is kept saturated witli warai vapour, 
as from a boiler or tank of boiling water, will 
vegetate and yield a crop within 48 hours after 
sowing. In this way it has been found invaluable 
durin" arctic voyages as an antiscorbutic. The 
Poor Man’s Pepper is the Bi'omMeaved Cress (Z. 
latifoKmn), a native of Britain, and formerly used 
as a condiment by the poor. The Vir^nian Cress 
(L. virginienm) has 
similar properties to 
the Common Cress, and 
is cultivated in Britain, 
in North America, and 
in the West Indies for 
use as a salad. L. pis- 
cidium, a native of the 
South Sea Islands, is 
there used to stupefy 
fish, and by sailors as 
an antiscorbutic. The 
allied genus Barbarea 
supplies the fYinter 
Cress or Yellow Rocket 
of gardens (R. vul- 
garis), a native of 
Britain, and the Ameri- 
can Cre.ss [B. prarox), 
by some regarded as 
merely a variety of 
the preceding, is also a 
native of Britain, the 
European continent, 
and America, where 
both are used for the 
punioses already de- 
scrilied. The Bitter Cre.ss ( Cardaminc amara), the 
Lady’s Smock or Cuckoo-flower (C.^irafowf^), and 
the Hairj' Cress (C. hirsufa), are all natives of 
Britain and of other temperate and northern 
countries of the globe, but being more bitter than 



Water Cress 
(iVasturtium oficinale). 
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pun-'eiit, are less used in salatls in this countiy 
tlian on the Continent and in America. AVater 
Cre=s {^''astltriium officinale) is an aquatic peren- 
nial species of the .-^ame natural order, largely 
cultivated in England and on the Continent 
in slowly running brooks and ditches, where the 
water is pure and the bottom <jravelly. In stagnant 
water and a muddy bottom the plant soon perisha=. 
For Indian Cress, see TroPjEOLUJI. 

Cresset, a name given to a great light on a 
beacon or watch-tower, to a lamp or toicli, or a 
light fixed on a pole. 

Cressy. See Cnncv. 

Crest (Lat. crista, ‘a comb or tnft ’), a heraldic 
figure or ornament, which in its original use sur- 
mounted the helmet. Though often popularly 
regarded as the most important part of tlie heraldic 
in.signia of a family, it is, in the eyes of heralds, 
an accessory without which the hearing is com- 
plete. The practice of ornamenting the helmet 
with a capriciously assumed figure existed in 
classical times ; hut no such usage is found in the 
early middle ages, or at the time when heraldrj’ 
had its rise. Crests first appear occasionally 
on the helmets of knights in tlie 13th centuiy, 
and were a mark of ilignity and estate beyond 
what was implied by the use of arms. Edward 
III. was tiie first English king who assumed 
.a cre‘-t ; and crests arc found iii use by the eaidy 
Knights of the Garter. The practice gradually 
spread, particularly in England, till the crest 
became the almost indispensable adjunct of a. shield 
of arms, as it now is. On tlie Continent there are 
still many families of distinction who have never 
used a crest. The cre.«t is generally placed on a 
AVreath (q.v.) of the principal metal and colour of 
the shield; sometimes, however, it is (by permis- 
sion of the .sovereign or king-at-anns) allowed to 
issue out of a ducal coronet, mural crown, or 
cap of maintenance. Different crests are, in 
modern times, often ahsigued to separate branches 
of the same family, and there are many crests 
which so many families have in common that they 
are hardly distinctive. Ko ladies except sovereign 
prince-'C-s can, with any propriety, attach a crest 
to their arms. The assumption of crc-sts by church- 
inen is equally objectionable. Corporations occa- 
sionally Use them, a practice for which precedent 
may he shown from the loth century. Crc.sts .arc 
not to bo confounded with family badges, which 
were never placed on a helmet, .ami ought not to be 
borne on a wreath. See ll.lDGK Fairhairn’s Crests 
(2 vols. new ed. 1SS2), and Knight and Butlers’ 
Cmfi (2 vols. ISS.')). 

Cresto. in Architectnie, .an oniament.al finish- 
ing, cither in stone, or of tiles or metal, running 




Cresio, ISlh century Cfroin A’iollct lo Due). 

.along the fop of a wall or the ridmi of a roof. Such 
crisilinn's wen' adoptetl by the Itomanesqne nrehi- 
t<s-ts fmm the K.asf, but the dftsij.ns were soon 
made after their own style. Eialsinite oniauienfs 
of this kinil Were frequently ti-ed in Gofliic Imild- 
ings. In imeb-ni limes r.ast-irun h.as been greatlv 


used for such omainent.s, many roofs being covered 
with gilded iron nails or crests. 

Crested, in Heraldry. AA’hen a cock or other 
bird has its comb of a different tincture from its 
body, it is said to be crested of such a tincture, 
naming the tincture. 

Creston, a town of Union county, Iowa, 115 
miles W. of Ottumwa. It is connected by rail- 
w.ay with Burlington, Chicago, and St Joseph, and 
has large macliine-shops and railw.ay-c.arriage 
works. Pop. (1S70) 411 ; (1885) 7393. 

Cre.sweil, Sir Cresivklr, judge, born in New- 
castle in 1794, wa.s educated at Charterhouse .and 
Cambridge, and c.alled to the bar in 1819. Be- 
tween 1822 .and 1830 he issued, with B.amewall, 
a v.aluable series of Heports; in 1830 he was 
.appointed recorder of Hull, and in 1834 a king’s 
counsel. He was returned to parliament by Liver- 
pool in 1837 and 1841, and in 1842 Peel made him 
a puisne judge. He sat in the Court of Common 
Ple.as till 1858, when he was .appointed firet judge 
of the newly-cre<ated Prob.ate and Divorce Court, 
the success of which w.as mainly due to his un- 
sp.aring exertions. He died 29th July 1SG3. 

CreSAvick, Thomas, E.A., a popular landsc.ape- 
painter, was born at Sheffield, 5th Febiuaiy 1811. 
He e.arly exhibited a taste for drawing, and removed 
to London in 1828, where two of his pictures during 
that year found a place in the Royal Academy’s 
exhibition. CrcswicK loved to p.aint the be.autnul 
stre.ams, and glens, and wooded dolls of his n.ative 
land ; and these, which, along with soine const 
scenes, fonn the subject of his best paintings, are 
represented on his canvas with great delicacy of 
finished detail and tnith of aerial perepective, the 
I figures introduced being frequently from the brush 
i of Ansdell, Cooper, Frith, and other artists. He 
‘ was well known as a book-illustrator by his draw- 
ings for the wood-engravera, and ho contributed to 
' the publications of the English Etching Club. Ho 
I was elected an A. 11. A. in 1842, an R.A. in 1851. 
He died 28th December 18G9. More than a hundred 
of his works were collected in the London Intcr- 
nation.al Exhibition of 1873. 

Cretaceous Sj’stcm, the highe.st division of 
the Mesozoic or Secondaiy strata, rests conformably 
upon the Jurassic System (n.v.), and is overlaid 
unconformably by the oldest deposits of the Eocene 
System (q.v.). _ The cietaceous str.ata of Britain 
arc confined chiefly to the e.ast and south-east of 
England. 'They form the Yorkshire AA'olds, extend 
liver large p,ai ts of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Ilertford, 
and conqioso tlie Cliilteni Hills, Sali.sbury Plain, the 
Downs, and the .south jiart of the Isle" of AVight. 
On the Continent the cretaceous rocks have a con- 
siderable develojmicnt. They form a broad basin 
in the north of France, and "stretch eastward from 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and the south of 
Sweden, through the great plains of norlheni 
Euixipc to the south end of the Ural Alountains. 
But over extensive regions within that wide area 
they lie more or lets concealed under younger 
formations. There is another c.xtensivc develop- 
ment of cretaceous .strat.a in southcni Europe, 
where they enter l.argely into the composition of 
many op the Mediterranean coa.st-lands. The chief 
petrological fc.ature of the cretaceous strata of 
wcstenp and northern Euiope is the gre.at develop- 
ment of white chalk in the Anglo-French area, 
and it'.^ gradual replacement, when followed east- 
wards into Germany, Ac., by earthy limestones, 
Mialcs, sandstones, Ac. The most maiked charac- 
teristic of the cret.aceous system in .southeni Europe 
IS ihe great dcvelo]miont in that region of massive 
nifirine limestone (hippuritc limc-stone). 

_ In North Amcric.a cretaceous strata likewise occur 
in force, especially in the wcstcin .states and 
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territoi-ies. They also occupy wide tracts in the 
■ Gulf states, whence they extend up the Mississippi' 
valley to the Ohio ; they put in an appearance at 
intervals on the Atlantic borders between South 
Carolina and New Jersey ; and we meet with them 
again on the Pacific border and in the coast-range. 
Strata of the same age occur also in the far west of 
British America,' at the mouth 'of the Mackenzie 
River, and in Greenland. In India the system is 
marked in the Deccan by a massive series of basalt- 
rocks, 4000 to 6000 feet thick, and covering an 
area of 200,000 sq. m. In Australia and' New- 
Zealand there is a considerable development of 
cretaceous rocks, such as the ‘desert sandstones’ 
of Queensland, and a small coal-bearing group of 
beds. In New Zealand the system likewise contains 
coals, some of which are lignites, while others are 
bituminous coals of fair quality. The following is 
the succession of cretaceous strata in England : 


Upper Cretaceous— 

Upper Chalk 

600 feet. 

900 .. 

Lower Chalk and Clialk Mari 


„ 

Chloritic Marl and Upper Greensand 

250 

It 

Gault. 

200 

11 

Lower Cretaceous— 



LoAver Greensand 



Wealden Series 

1850 

It 


The AVealden Beds consist largely of clay and 
sand, and are almost entirely of fresh-water origin. 
In Yorkshire, however, the strata which occur on 
the same horizon as the AVealden beds of the south 
are of marine origin, as seen in the Sneeton clay 
near Bridlington. The Lower Greensand, consisting 
■of sand, clay, &c., are marine. The Gault (q.v.), a 
tough blue clay, is likewise marine, and so also are 
the shallow-water sands of the Upper Greensand, 
and the thin layer_ of chalky marl called Chloritic 
Marl ( q. V. ), which is characterised by the presence 
of glauconitic grains and phosphatic nodules. The 
most characteristic rocks of the system, however, 
are the chalk beds. The basement of these beds 
is the argillaceous chalk known as Chalk Marl. 
The lower chalk is a grayish-white chalk, while 
the middle chalk is a pure white chalk, containing 
in its upper portions layers of flint nodules. A 
hard layer of yellowish limestone called Chalk-rock 
lies at the top of this division. The upper white 
chalk is a thick massive white chalk, containing 
numerous layers of nodules and occasional tabular 
sheets of flint. All these chalks are of marine 
origin. The following are the divisions adopted by 
continental geologists, and now largely used by 
geologists in Britain : 

Contineutal Cretaceous. Ilqulvolent Euglbh Stratu 

Panian (Tvantiiig). 

Senonian Upper Chalk. 

Turonian' Middle Chalk. 

{ Lovrer Chalk and Chalk ifarl. 
Chloritic jSIarl. 

Upper Greensand. • 

Albian Gault. 

I Lo'^r Grecnsand. 
jNeocomian ^ Wealdfen. 

The cretaceous strata of Britain being almost 
exclusively of marine origin, it is not surprising 
that land-plants seldom occur, and that they are 
met with chiefly in the fresh-water beds near the 
base Of the system. They consist chiefly of ferns, 
cycads, and conifere — a flora resembling that of the 
preceding Jurassic period. The upper cretaceous 
rocks of Germany, iiowever, have furnished many 
plant remains. Amongst those are the oldest 
known dicotyledons, such as extinct species of 
maple, oak, walnut, beach, laurel, magnolia, &c., 
also several proteaceous plants. A sinular admix- 
ture of forms occurs in the cretaceous strata of 
North America. Amongst animals the Protozoa 
played a, very important part — the white chalks 


and earth}' limestones being very largely composed 
of the minute shells of foraminifera, such as Globi- 
gerina, Rotalia, and Textularia, which still swarm 
in the ooze of the Atlantic. Sponges, such as 
Ventriculites, Siphonia, &c., were very abundant, 
and sea-urchins also occurred in great numbers. 
Star-fishes and bryozoans were fairly common, 
as were also, amongst brachiopods, iTerebratula 
and Rhynchonella. But . the brachiopods as a 
class were feebly represented as compared with 
their abundance in the earlier stages of the 
world’s history. Oi'dinary bivalves, however, were 
very numerous, such as Inoceramus, Hippurites, 
Spondylus, Lima, Pecten, &c. In the Danian 
beds carnivorous gasteropoda begin to abound, 
and they include a numoer of existing genera,. 
Cephalopods are not only the most abundant, 
but also the most characteristic fossils of the 
cretaceous rooks, _ Amongst them are a great 
variety of Ammonites, and many forms of Belem- 
nitidm. Amongst the fishes were ganoids, and 
various kinds of the shark tribe, together with the 
earliest representatives of the Teleostei — which 
include most living genera of fishe.s. The waters of 
the period seem also to have swarmed with reptiles, 
such as Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus. AA'inged 
reptiles were also present, such as Pterodactylus. 
Amongst dinosaurs were Cetiosaui-us, Megalo- 
saunis, and Iguanodon. Another remarkable 
reptile was the serpent-like Mosasaurus. Besides 
these, there were lizards, chelonians, and croco- 
diles. The American cretaceous system is likewise 
characterised by the presence of huge dinosaurs 
and other reptiles — some of them being European 
types, while others are peculiar. One of the most 
remarkable features of the American rocks, how- 
ever, is the occurrence in them of the toothed 
birds — Ichthyornis and Hesperornis. (Separate 
articles deal with most of these various forms.) 

No break separates the Jurassic from the creta- 
ceous system — there is a gradual passage from tlie 
upper beds of the former into the lower beds of the 
latter. At the beginning of cretaceous times most 
of the British and Irish area existed as dry land... 
Over the south-east of England lay the estuary of a 
large river, flowing probably from the north. The 
AVealden beds are the delta-deposits of that river ; 
the English and French beds of this division cover- 
ing an area of 20,000 sq. m. The sea into which 
that river flowed occupied a considerable area in 
the north of France, spread over the Low Countries 
into Hanover, filled the basin of the North Sen, 
and overflowed a portion of eastern England. 
AAbalden beds occur in north-west Gennany, and 
indicate the delta of a river, like that of the Briti.'ili 
area, flowing from the north. AAliile land-condi- 
tions predominated in northern and middle Europe, 
an open sea covered vast areas in southern Europe. 
Gradual subsidence of the sea-bottom took place 
during the deposition of the AA'ealden series, and 
eventually the great deltas became submerged, and 
a wide sea covered most of what are now the low 
grounds of the British area, and passing eastwards, 
submerged vast regions of middle Europe up to the 
slopes of the Ural Mountains. The dejiression was 
greatest in the western areas, where in the deep 
clear water's there gradually accumulated the cal- 
careous matter which subsequently formed our 
white chalk. There is no deposit fonuing at 
present which is quite analogous to white chalk. 
The calcareous oozes of existing seas which most 
resemble it are of abyssal origin, but the sea in 
which the chalk accumulated probably did not 
exceed 1000 or 2000 feet in depth. The extreme 
purity of the chalk, consisting as that rock does of 
95 per cent, and more of carbonate of lime, is diffi- 
cult to account for on the supposition that the sea 
in which it formed was comparatively shallow. 
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Tlie s-ea of we.-'toni Enrojie may have been ilotted 
with small islands— from none of 'which large 
rivers descemled ; and possibly the formation of the 
chalk "Tvas not so slow a process as many geologists 
suppose. Professor Prestwicli even suggests that 
it mav to some extent be of the nature of a 
clremieal precipitate thrown down under special 
and peculiar conditions prevailing at the time. 
However tliat may be, the shells of foraminifera 
and other organic remains certainly enter very 
largely into its composition. In the Mediterranean 
basin, a deej) open sea would seem to have pemisted 
all tlirougli the cretaceous jieriod. It was in this 
sea that the massive hippurite limestone ■ was 
formeil. Open water appeal's at this time to have 
extended through the jIcditeiTancan area into 
Asia, covering tliere also vast tracts of what is 
now dry land, and communicating with the 'Indian 
Ocean.* Tlie conditions of climate seem to have 
been remarkably uniform over vast regions of the 
earth’s surface.* Ferns, cycads, and conifem flour- 
ished in tlie land.s within the Arctic Circle, and the 
waters of the .same region were tenanted by cuttle- 
fish, ammonites, and huge reptiles. 

Crete (Ital. Candia, Turk. AVnV, Gr, Krclc), 
a Turkish island in the Mediterranean, is the most 
southerly portion of Europe. H is 00 miles _S. of 
Capo Malea in Greece, 110 SIV. of Cape Krio in 
Asia Minor, 100 SSIV. of Rhode.s, and 300 IV. of 
Cyprus. Its length is 15G mites ; its breadth 
yarie.s from 30 to ns little a-s 7 miles ; and its area 
is 3320 sq. m., or twice the size of Hampshire. 
The climate, inferior only to that of Rhodes, is 
excellent, and lia.s always been celebrated for its 
salubrity. The air is pure, fresh, and bracing ; 
the rainfiall about 27 inches. In July, August, ami 
September it is hot in the plains, hut the sea- 
breeze.s temper the heat, especially at night, and 
during the rest of the year the climate is delightful. 

Crete is for the most part mountainous, espe- 
cially in the west, where the White Mountains 
form* the most important range. In the centre 
Mount Ida, now called Upsiloriti, the loftiest in 
Crete, ri^es to a height of 8035 feet. The east 
is less mountainous, and everywhere numerous 
small valleys are exceedingly fertile. The rivers 
are unimportant, Wng almost invariably drj' in 
.summer, and in winter and spring rushing down 
to the sea as torrents. The country is, however, 
fairly well watered, even jn the dry season, as 
si>rings abound all over the island. 

The coast-line, deeply indented on the north, 
includes gome good harlxmrs ; Siula Bay, on the 
north, is one of the finest anchorages in the 
Mediterranean, and now well known by name as 
the resort of the British fleet at interc.sting [Kilitical 
crises; and on the south is the small but well- 
sheltered Kaloi Eimencs, or the Fair Havens, by 
which name it is spoken of in Acts, xxvii. 8. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of Crete are three 
islands ; Claiida, tlie modern Gavdo, olV the south- 
west coast, with an area of about 13 sq. ni., also 
spoken of in Acts, xxvii. 10, was in the middle 
ages the see of a bishop. At the present day it is 
remarkable for its lighthouse, whose brilliant 
revolving light — flash everv miniUe— is visible at 
a di't.ancc of 2.5 miles. Ilia, eight miles north rif 
Candia, and Giahitsn, at the extreme north-we.'t, 
were both fortiliwl by the Venetians .as strongholds 
in tiieir w.ars with the Turks. 

IVheat and fmit are the mo>t iniiiortant pro- 
(liict.s. Oranges and h'luons particularly (lonnsh. 
The prapes are good, hut the winis though 
abundant and ebeap, is of vert' inferior <)iinlity. 
In the^ niidille ages the wine made ut Malevesi, 
near ('aiif.i. was celebrated under tbe well-known 
name of .5Ialm-ey (Fr. The forests, 

ns Usual in tlm Leiant, have almost enliiely dis- 


appeared. But on the hill.s the cypress flourishes, 
ana in the plain country the olive is the most 
important tree. Chestnut.s, valonia oak, and 
carobs also grow in certain loc.alities. The prin- 
cipal exports are olive-oil, soap, carobs, wool, 
chec.se, valonia aconis, and fmits. Sheep are 
largely bred, and the wool is exported, but is not 
of fine quality. Sponges are found upon the coast. 
There are few tvild animals, the most important 
being the Cretan ibex ; there are no serpents of any 
kind, and tliere is a pancity of game, whether of fnr 
or of feather. 

The pojmlation, in 1881 niimlieriiig 279,000, 
chiefly of Greek descent, consists of 201,700 Cliris- 
tians and 74,300 Mohammedans, altliongh tlie.'io 
latter are rarely Turks, but native iMussnlmans, 
speaking Greek and not Turkish as their niother- 
tougue. Tliere are also 700 Jews and only 230 
Roman Catholics. The Cretans are a turbulent 
race, of proved and proverbial mendacity, hold, 
independent, and hard to govern. Tlich- siihiec- 
tion to the Ottoman Porte is more nominal than 
real. They are iiractically independent, they pay 
no taxes to Stanihoul, and the viceroy who re- 
presents the dominion of the Porte in the island is 
invariably a native or ‘ Greek ’ Chnstian. 

Crete had once, according to Homer, ‘ a hundred 
cities.’ There are now but three towns of any im- 
portance : Megala Kastron or Candia, pop. 14,000 ; 
Rliithyinnos or Retimo, 8000 ; and Canea or 
Khnnia, the residence of the governor and of tlie 
foreign consuls, about 23,000. 

llistoi-y . — The early Cretans were seafaring 
Greeks, rivals of the Phtcnicians. The island was 
the favourite resort of coloni.sts from every part of 
Greece (Odyssey, xix. 175), and ivas celebrated at 
once for its climate, its laws, and its great law- 
giver, judge, and king, Jlinos. Crete was subdued 
by tlie Romans in (57 n.C. niidev (^, Metellus, called 
in consequence Creticus. It was occupied in suc- 
ce.ssion by the Saracens and the Greek cmperoi-s, 
witli vaiying fortune, until in 1203 it passed under 
the dominion of Venice, in whoso hands it con- 
timiod for over 4.50 ycai-s, fill it was conquered 
by the Ottoman 'I’lii ks in HidO. In 1821 the Greek 
insurrection wn.s her.ilded by an outbreak in Crete. 
From 1830 to 1840 Crete was administered bv the 
Viceroy of Egj-pt by order of ‘ the Rowel'S. ’ 'I’here 
were revolts against the Turks in 1839 and 18GG, 
and a great measure of freedom and iiidciiendence 
was granted to the Cretans in ISGS, wlilcli was 
confirmed by the 'I’rcaty of Berlin. See Spvatt’n 
Travel and Itescarchcs' in Crete (1SG3), and G. 
Ed ward es’ Letters from Crete (1887)- 

Cretinism, from I'r. cretin, 'an idiot of the 
Alps, ’ and this again inohahly from rhrdien, ‘a 
ClirLstian,’ one who, from his state of fatuity, could 
not sin, ami was viewed with some degree of religi- 
ous r&spcct(cf. the frequent use of ‘innocent ’). The 
name cretinism is now npjilied to idiocy or defect- 
ive mental development of a particular ty)>o, nsso- 
cinted with bodily defoimity or nrrcstci'l growth. 
Cretinism occni-s occasionally in most parts of tlic 
world, but particularly in connection with enlaigo- 
merit of the Thvroid Gland (q.v.) or Goitre (q.v.), 
in the lower Alpine valleys, not only of .Switzer- 
land and Italv, hut of the Pyrenees,’ Syria, Judin, 
and China. In Europe it is'rarelv met with at a 
higher elevation than 3(X)0 feet, and haunts chiefly 
the valleys surrounded by high and steej) walls of 
rock, which exclude tlie light, and limit the fiee 
circulation of air. In some .such localitii's it is 
extremely prevalent. Cretins arc always jiitiahle 
and frequently repulsive objects ; thov are gener- 
ally diitv, slmmele--., and oVeene; their npisnite is 
eommonly voracious ; the month is large and oje ii, 
the longue often imitniile.I, the eyes small, the 
nose flat and hioail, tlie skull llattenel aleivc and 
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expanded at the sides, tlie forehead retreating, the 
complexion cadaverous ; in addition to rvliich, the 
whole hod 3 ’ is dwarlisli, the shin thick and coarse, 
the liands and feet larM, the limbs often ricketj', 
the belly protuberant. Recent investigations have 
shown that the connection between cretinism and 
goitre is an extremelj’ close one. The disease 
called Myxoedema ( q. v. ) closely resembles cretinism, 
except that it comes on during adult life ; and it 
has ueen proved to be always associated with 
destnrctive change of the thj-roid gland. A similar 
condition has also been found to follow the removal 
of ' the thyroid gland bj' surgical operation in a 
large proportion of cases. It is, therefore, probable 
that loss of the function of the thjToid gland is the 
essential factor in the production of cretinism, 
while goitre consists in its enlargement. It is as 
j'et quite uncertain, however, whj* the inhabit- 
ants of particular districts are so liable to disease 
of this organ. Manj^ attempts have been made to 
improve the condition of the cretin in childhood, 
bj' removing him from the locality of his birth, 
and bj’ careful training ; the institution founded 
b^' Dr Gu^enbilhl on the Abendberg, near Inter- 
laken in ^’itzerland, having been the prototj'pe 
of many others on the Continent, and of some 
in England and Scotland, for the education of 
idiots. 

Cretonne, originally a white cloth of French 
manufacture, is a name now applied to a printed 
cotton fabric used for curtains or for covering furni- 
ture, which was introduced about 1860. Chintz 
(q. v.), so much emploj-ed for the same puiqiose in 
former years, is a comparatively thin printed cloth 
usually highly "lazed. Cretonne, on the other 
hand, is generallj' thick and strong for a cotton 
fabric, and with a twilled, crape, basket, wave, or 
other figure produced on the loom. When a 
pattern is printed on this uneven surface (it is 
sometimes plain), it has a rich, soft appearance. 
A cretonne is rarelj' calendered or glazed. The 
thick weft threads of inferior qualities are com- 
monly formed of waste cotton, and the patterns 
upon these, though often bright and shouy, are as 
a mle printed in more or less fugitive colour's. 
Some cretonnes are now printed on both sides with 
different patterns. - 

Creuse, a river and a department in the centre 
of France. The river rises near F^niers, on the 
northern slope of Mont Odouze, and flows 146 miles 
north-westward till it falls into the Vienire, a 
tributarj' of the Loire, 12 miles N. of Cliatellerault. 
— The department, with an area of 2150 sq. nr., 
had a population of (1872) 274,663; (1886 ) 284,942. 
Low mountains and chains of hills, 2000 to 3000 
feet high, ocerrpy the greater part of the land. 
The climate is moist and r-aiiable, and the soil 
thin and light, inteispereed uith stretches of heath 
and pastirre in the southei'n hillj' district, but 
better in the lowlands of the noiih-east. The 
rearing of cattle forms the chief industry, and 
large quantities of chestnuts and fruit are jgrown. 
Coal is nrined at Ahun. The people of Creuse, 
who use a nide patois, annuallj' migrate in large 
nrrnrbers to find work in various parts of France. 
Creuse is divided into the arrondissements of 
Aubusson, Bourganeuf, Bonssac, and Cueret, with 
Cu6ret for its capital. 

Crensot, Le, a town in the Fi-endr department 
of Saone-et-Loire, 14 miles SSE. of Antun, and 236 j 
SSE. of Paris. Situated in the midst of a district 
rich in coal and iron, it ou-es its importance to the 
establishmeirt here iir 1837 of the great ironworks of 
Schneider & Co., which rank amongst the largest 
in the world. Thej' occupi’ 770 acres, and turn ont 
j-earlj" 190,000 tons of pig-iron, besides steel rails, 
iron rails, and locomotives. Pop. (1846 ) 4012; 
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(1886) 17,703. See Vadot, Le Crciisof, son Histoire, 
son Industrie ( 1875). 

Creuzer, Friedrich, a learned German philo- 
logist, was bom at Marburg, March 10, 1771, and 
studied there and at Jena. In 1802 he was called 
to a chair at Marburg, and in 1804 to that of Philo- 
logj' and Ancient Histoiy at Heidelberg, which 
he filled till his retirement in 1845. Here he died, 
15th Febniap' 1858. Creuzer’s first and greatest 
work was his perverselj' ingenious and learned 
SymhoUk mid mythologie dcr alien Volher, besonders 
der Gricchen (4 vols. Leip. 1810-12). His sjunboli- 
cal explanation of ancient mythologies was assailed 
bj' Hermann, Voss, Lobeck, and Pott. His next 
work in importance was a complete edition of the 
works of Plotinus (3 vols. Oxford, 1835). With 
G. H. Moser, Creuzer edited several of the philo- 
sophical works of Cicero. Most of his writings 
are collected in the series of Deutsche Schriften 
(1837-54), which contains also his antobiograply, 
under the title Aiis dem Leben cincs alien Professors, 
snbsequentlj’ divided and arranged into Deutsche 
Lehr- vnd Wanderjahre and Faralipomena. In 
1854 appeared his Opuscula Sclecta. 

Crevasse. See Glacier. 

Creveeoeur (Fr., ‘heart-breaker’), a once 
famous Dutch fort in the province of North 
Brabant, at the confluence of the Meuse and the 
Dieze, 4 miles NNW. of Bois-le-Duc. It figures in 
histoiy from 1587 to 1794. 

CrevilleiittS, a town of Spain, 20 miles WSW. 
of Alicante. Pop. 8683. 

Crew, of a ship, is a collective name for all the 
pei-sons employed therein, but usually limited to 
designate petty-officers and seamen onlj-. In 
men-of-war, the entire crew are divided into five 
groups : (1 ) Commissioned and wairant officers ; (2) 
chief pettj'-officei-s ; (3) first-class pettj’-officers ; 
(4) second-class petty-officers ; (5) able seamen, 
ordinarj' seamen, non-combatants, and boj's. In 
the roj’al navj’ there are upwards of 180 difierent 
ranks, grades, or offices among the crew, excluding 
officere and marine.s. 

In the case of a merchant-ship about to proceed 
on a foreign-going voyage from a British port, the 
crew sign the agreement between the shipowner 
and themselves (usuallj^ called ‘the articles’) in 
the Mercantile hlarine Oflice in the presence of the 
officers of the Board of Trade ; and on returning to 
the United Kingdom, the master must lodge the 
•articles .at the Mercantile Marine Office within 
fortj'-eight hours of his anival, and the crew are 
discharged there. Seamen leaiing the vessel 
abroad must be discharged before the British 
consul, and new engagements abroad must be 
made before the same official. In the case of vessels 
in the coasting trade, the crew sign ’articles on 
board the vessel, but the agreements are handed 
over to the Mercantile Marine Offices everj' June 
and December. Ve.ssels under 80 tons hand over 
their crew-lists onlj’, in the same m.anner. There 
is no statutoiy scale for mannin" British sliip.s, 
but the Passengers Act requires that a sliip carr}-- 
ing emigrants sliall be manned with an ‘ efficient ’ 
crew to the satisfaction of the emigration officer 
clearing her. Owing to improvements in m.asting 
and rigging, the use of better mechanicxil appliance.s, 
and the necessity for economical working, mer- 
chant-ships’ crews are now smaller than in former 
j'ears, except in the best class of passenger ves.sels. 

Crewe, a ton-n of Cheshire, with a great railwaj- 
junction and the huge works of the London and I 
Noidh- Western Railway, to which it owes its 
present importance. It is 158 mile.« NW. of 
London, 43 SE. of Liverpool, 31 SSW. of Man- 
chester, and 53 NW. of Binningham. Aliout 1840 
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there were only two or three houses where Crewe 
now stands; hut since then its population lias 
{,TOwn to 4491 in J851, SlTiQ in 1801, 17,810 in 1871, 
and 24,385 in 1881— chiefly employed in the railway 
stations, and in the world-famous locomotive and 
carriage works, whicli were commenced in 1843. 
Naturally, Crewe is not an attractive place, though 
the London and North-Western Company have 
erected a good many handsome huildings, done 
niucii in the way of sanitation, and in 1887-88 
presented the town with a beautifully laid-out park 
of 40 acres. Crewe was iucorporated in 1877. Lord 
Crewe’s seat, Crewe Hali, lij' Inigo Jones, was 
destroyed by fire in I86G, but has been since 
rebuilt. 

Crcwcl-Tt'orlt is a kind of embroidery in fine 
woisted or silk. See EMBHOlDEnv. 

Crcavkcriic, a market-town of Somereetshire, 
in the fertile valley of the Paiaet, 15 miles SE. of 
Taunton. It has a'ciaiciform Perpendicular church, 
with a Splendid west front ; a giarnniar-school 
(1499), occupying commodious new buildings; a 
railway statio'n (ISGO); and manufactures of sail- 
cloth, girth-web, hair-seating, &c. Pop. (1851) 
3303; (1881) 3557. See Puhnau’s Book of ihc 
Axe {4th ed. 1875). 

Cribbage, a game at cards, jirobably of English 
origin. It docs not appear in foreigit treatises on 
games, and in the .deademy o/P/o.;/ (17GS), ti-ans- 
lated from the French, cribbage is called an English 
game. Cribbage is played with a pack of fifty-two 
cards ; the scores accrue in conscftuence of certain 
combinations in play, hand, and crib (for an 
account of which see any treatise on the game). 
The scores are markeil on a crildiage hoard pierced 
with holes. Cribbage was fonuerly called noddy. 
It is mentioned umlor that name in <an epigram by 
Sir John Han-ington (1015). Naros (Glossary) 
savs noddy was not (dayed with a boaitl ; but Gay ton 
(t'estirnus Kotes xipon'Don Qiaxot, 1C54) spcalcs of 
noddy-hoards. The earliest dcscnption of the mime 
is in The Com pf cat Gamester (1074). U nder crildiage 
it is stated that the game was sixtv-one, ' set up 
with countoi-s;’ and that knave-noddy is one in 
hand and two to the dealer— i.c. if turned up. In 
1791 iVnthony Pasquin (pseudonym) published a 
treatise on the game of cribbage ; and in 1800 
cribbage wa.s added to revised editions of Hoyle’s 
Games. The most comprehensive work on the 
game is Walker’s Crihbage Players Handbook, 
long out of print, but republished in great part 
in liohn’s Handbook of Games. 

Orib-biling is a bad habit and an unsoundness 
met with csiieeially in the lighter breeds of hoit-es, 
anil those .spending a considerable amount of leisure 
in_ the stable. Tire act consists in the animal 
seizing with his teeth the manger, rack, or anj' 
other such object, and taking in at tire same 
time a deep inspiration, technic.ally called wind- 
surkiny. Crib-biting springs often from idle 
play, riiay bo first indulged in during grooming, 
especially if the o]icration is conducted in the 
stall, and the animal be needlessly teased or 
tickled ; is occ.a.sionally leanied, a 2 i'parently, by 
imitation_ from a neigdibottr; and in the' limt 
instance is frequently a symptom of .some fonii of 
indigestion. Its iuiliilgeucc may lie Hns]ieeteil 
where the outer margins of the front teeth are 
worn and nigged, and will lamn la* jiroved by trini- 
ing the aiiiimil loose where he can lind .suitable 
objects to lay bold of. It usually interferes with 
tlmviug and i-ondition, and bails to attnck.s of 
indigestimi. ft can l>e pieventisl indy by the use 
of n inuzzle or throat-strap ; liut in thoL- tiewly- 
arvpiiie.l va-'fp resulting fnim gastric <le|-angement, 
rni-.-iiis- must inrther Isr taken to remove the acidity 
or other tuch disorder. 


Crichton, James, .suniamed the ‘Admirable,’ 
son of Robert Crichton of Eliock, Dumfriesshire, 
Loixl Advocate of Scotland, was bom on 19th August 
1560. He was educated at St Salvator’s Colle"e, 
St Andrews, where George Bnchaiian was his 
tutor, and where he gi-aduated Irl.A. in 1575. In 
1577 Ci ichtoii left Scotland. He wa.s for two ycai-s 
in France, where he seems to have served in the 
French army. 'There is no tnistworthy evidence 
that he distingui.shed himself as a disimtant'at the 
university of Paris. In July 1579 he was at 
Genoa, and addr-essed the senate in a Latin oi-atioii, 
which was printed. Next year he reached Venice, 
.and piintccl a Latin poem addressed to the scholar 
Aldus Manutius, grandson of the founder of the 
Airline press. Aldus took the youth under Iris 
rratronage, and issued a priirted handliill anirounc- 
ing a gr-eat scholastic disputation in which Crichtorr 
was to take part. The young Scotchman wim there 
described as a skilled athlete, scholar, poet, linguist, 
with rrnpar-allelcd irowers of nrenrory. In 1581 
(according to Aldrrs) Crichton went to Padua and 
overcame all the scholar's there in prrblic disputa- 
tions. At the end of 1583 Aldus issued an erlition 
of Cicero’s Dc UniversiUde, dedicated to Crichtorr 's 
nrenrory, and a.ssevted there that his versatile 
proWg^ died on 3d November 1583. No details 
ar-e given, arrd although Aldus’s date has beerr 
widely adopted, it is clearly an ei'T'or-. In 1584 
Ci'iclrton visited jMilan. There late in that 5 ’ear 
he pnblishetl an elegy on the death of the 
archbhihop. Cardinal IJorrorireo, and two rn'otirla- 
tory odes — one addressed to the cardinal's suc- 
cessor, Gasper Visconti, and the other to Charles 
Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, on his marriage. Early 
next year (March 1585) he issued a collection 
of scattered Latin poems dedicated to the chief- 
magistrate of Milan. This is the latest date at 
which he is known to have been alive. In 1591 
Crichton’s yourrgev brother Robert had bcconre 
owner of his father’s property in Scotland. Hence 
Crichton died between 1585 and 1591. In ICOl one 
Thomas Wright, in Passions of the Mind, related 
that when in Italy he heard that a young (un- 
named) Scotchman, ‘of most rare and singular 
parts,’ was attacked by an (unspecified) Italian 
prince in disguise ; tlmt the prince, running some 
risk from the Scotchman’s sword, announced his 
name; that the Scotchman, who was previously 
aennainted with the prince, handed him Ids sword, 
and the prince thereupon basely ran his opiionent 
through the body. .John Johnston, in Heroes Seoti 
(1003), states that Crichton was killed at JIantua 
by a sou of the duko in a nocturnal brawl, and 
that he wa.s buried at Mantua. Crichton’.s early 
17th-century biogiaphei'S combine Wright’s and 
Johnston’s stories, adding such doubtful details as 
that Crichton wn.s tutor to his as.sailant, the Duke 
of Mantuajs son, on the recommendation of Pope 
Clement VIII. Wright and .lohnston were prac- 
tic-ally contemporaries of Crichton, and the outline 
of their story is doubtless true. Rut the fatal 
encounter at Mantua must be dated at least two 
ye.ars later than the date of Crichton’s death 
.su]>plied bv Aldus. John Johnston in 1C03 first 
need the ejijthct ‘admirable ’ in describing Crichton 
( ‘ omnibus in sfndiis admirabitis ' ), and it was again 
cmjiloycd in David Leiteh's Philosophia illaery- 
wmM*(lG37). Rut Crichton chieliv owes his jiojm- 
lar rejiut.ation, a- well as his designation of ‘the 
Admiiablc,’ to .Sir Thomas I’niulmrt of Cromaity, 
who wrote an extravagantly hintastic aeeonnt 'of 
the scholastic and athletic 'piiiwe-- which he di- 
idayed at Paris and Mantua in his Disrmrry of a 
mod erqnisiu Jexvl (lo.'i‘>). There is little that is 
historical in Urquhart’s fables, although they have 
lieen largely neccjiteil by later bingraphers, inc'lnding 
P. F. Tytler, the first eilition of wlio-e biograjih}' of 
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Cvichton appeared in 1810, and the second in 1825. 
Aldus’s testimony to Crichton’s vereatility is alone 
worthy of serious consideration. Aldus was in the 
habit of praising extravagantly promising young 
strangers at the Italian universities, and ascribes 
to a Polish contemporary of Crichton, Stanislaus 
Niegoseuski, almost the identical accomplishments 
with which he credits Crichton. Tliat Crichton’s 
power of memory was extraordinary, is, however, 
independently corroborated by a jihysician of Treviso 
near Venice, named Bartolomeo Biirchelati, in bis 
Epitapliiormn Dialocji Septcm ( 1583 ). And there is 
no reason to doubt his linguistic facility or his 
skill as a fencer. But the numerous Latin verses 
and prose essaj-s which Crichton printed indicate 
no special capacity. Harrison Ainsworth wrote 
a novel on Crichton’s apociyphal career in 1837. 
For a critical and bibliographical account, see 
articles in Dictionary of National Biography, and 
in Gentleman’s Magazine for !March 1888 (hoth by 
Sidney L. Lee). A genealogical paper by John 
Stuart in Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries of 
,?coWn«rf (1855), ii. 103-18,' is also useful. Unique 
copies of most of Crichton’s publications are in the 
Grenville Library of the British IMuseum. 

Cricket. Like that of most games played with 
a ball, the origin of cricket may be said to be lost 
in obscurity. Numerous researches have been 
made in the hope of fixing a date, but no really 
satisfactory conclusion has been arrived at, though 
it is tolerablj’’ certain tliat the game, in some 
shape or form, existed at a very remote period of 
antiquity. Various attempts have been made to 
prove that the birthplace of cricket was outside the 
limits of Great Britain ; but the weight of evidence 
favours the popular idew that to England alone the 
world is indebted for this manly and univei-sally 
liked game. It is considered highly probable that 
the word cricket is a corruption of creag, a variation 
of an old Saxon word signifying a game played 
with a crooked bat; if so, it would appear that 
cricket was known amongst us nearly 600 yeai-s 
agOj as the word is found to have been in use 
during the reign of Edward I. (1300). This, how- 
ever, is siiiiported only by material of slender 
character. Strutt, one of our best authorities on 
ancient sport, adduces some evidence to show that 
‘club-ball,’ played in the 14th century, may have 
been the parent of cricket, but both ' cat-and-dog’ 
(mention of which occure in the 16th centuiy) and 
‘stool-ball’ (frequently referred to in the 17th 
century) have a closer affinity. It is stated in 
Russell’s History of Guildford that cricket was 
played in that well-known Suney town in the 
middle of the 16th century, but for fifty yearn sub- 
sequently no trace has been found; and indeed 
histoiy tells us really little or nothing of the game 
that is not speculative until the opening of the 18th 
centurj', from which period its growth may be 
readily followed, though scarcely anything of a 
definite character is to be gleaned even at that 
time as to the mode of playiiig the game. Vniile 
it was then generally admitted to be healthful, it 
was condemned on account of the amount of 
gambling associated with it. 

There is some evidence of a match having been 
played between Kent and All England previon.sly ; 
but the earliest matches of which copies of the 
scores have been preserved were those of Kent 
V. All England, decided on the Artillery Ground, 
Finsbury, in 1746, and of Hambledon (a club .started 
about 1750, and which held a somewhat similar 
position to that afterwards taken up by the 
Marylebone Club, inasmuch as the Hambledonians 
played matches in difierent parts of England, and 
generally' iwomoted the interests of the game) 
against Kent, which took place at Bishopsboume 
Paddock, near Canterbury, August 19, 1772. 


Nearly two years after the latter match — mz. 
Febniary 25, 1774 — a committee of noblemen and 
gentlemen met at the Star and Garter, in Pall Hall, 
London, and formally drew \ip a set of laws for the 
government of the game, and these are believed to 
have been tbe fii-st written laws. They have from 
time to time undergone extensive alteration and 
addition. In tliose daj's the runs scored were 
recorded by means of notches made on the edge of 
a strip of wood ; the wickets were placed, as now, 22 
yards apart, ryith a popping-crease, 3 feet 10 inclies 
(now 4 feet) in front of each ; the stumps, two in 
number, were 22 inches long, and tbe bail 6 inches 
(a previous wicket having Treen 2 feet wide, with a 
hole dug out of the ground in the centre, and 
1 foot high ) ; the ball weighed from 5 to 6 
ounce.s. Towards the end of the IStli century a 
third stump was added to the wicket, which then 
became 2 inches higher and 1 inch broader, and the 
only change made since has been a further increase 
both in height and width. There was at first no 
limit to the size of the bat, and the early instru- 
ments were emwed at the end, so that little else 
than hitting could have been attempted ; but as 
the character of the bowling changed and became 
more destructive, alterations W'ere made in the in- 
strament of defence, which even at the beginning 
of tlie 19th century was inelegant compared with 
that now used. Tbe later portion of the 18th 
century was remarkable for the fonnation of the 
Maiylebone Club, which took place in 1787 on the 
dissolution of tbe White Conduit Club, which had 
luid an existence of several years, and had played 
matches in the fields from which the club took its 
name. The new club, destined to become the con- 
troller of cricket, located itself in Doreet Square, 
in the parish of JIarylebone, for about a quarter of 
a century ; then went to North Bank, Regent’s 
Park, but after a brief period had again to make 
a move, and finally in 1814 settled down in the 
St John’s Wood Road, its present quarters. 
‘Lord’s,’ as the home of the jM.C.C. has always 
been known, is the best-appointed cricket ground 
in the kingdom. 

To John Nyren (born in 1764) and Lainbert (born 
in 1779) we are indebted for the earliest printed 
instructions as to how to play the game ; but these 
cricketers of vast experience had many iniitatore, 
and the comparatively large amount of cricket 
literature that spning up at this period furthered 
the interests of the game in a marked degree. 
Round-aim bowling was introduced during the life- 
times of these two famous cricketers, and both 
viewed it with disfavour, Lan ’ ■' ’ ■ ' ‘ ; 

if continued it would have a 
Two counties claimed to have introduced the new 
style, Kent aven ing that Wills was the discoverer, 
and Sussex that the honour rested -with Broad- 
bridge. Wills was perhaps the firet to really put 
into practice the stjde of bowling identical with 
that now so universally ado2ited, though the 
dcliverj' then was not nearly so high as it sub- 
sequently became. Round-arm bowling was not 
allowed to have an uninternipted career. The 
delivery increased in height as the advantage of 
so doing w.as observed, and so suspiciously like 
throwing was some of this bowling thought, that 
after it had been practised for eight or ten years 
the Maiylebone Club di.scarded it altogether. It 
was rerived, however, about 1825, and on the hard 
and uneven .surfaces uiion which cricket was tlien 
frequently played, it became so dangerous that 
recourse was had to leg-guards and b.atting-glovcs, 
articles which had liad no previous existence. 
During the second quarter of the 19th century the 
game made rapid strides, and grew in poimlarity 
irith the middle and upper classes. The celebrated 
I Zingari, consisting entirely of gentlemen, was 
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formed in 1845, nnd cricket began to be taken up 
bv other countries in a sli^jlit degree. 

■ Conntv cricket, too, winch is at tlie present time 
tlie inain.‘-t,ay of tlie game, was becoming general, 
tiiongli the interest in many of tlie matches was 
discounted bv some of the players being found in 
the ranks of two or three counties in one season. 
Several of the conntie.s played matches .early in 
the lOtli centurj' and even before ; but properly 
organi.sed county clubs did not e.xist for many years 
aftenvards, as the following dates of fonnation 
show; Surrey, 1S45; Sussex, 1857 (having been 
conducted by a committee from 1842); Kent, 1859 
(re-formed in 1879); Kott.s, 1859; Vorksbire, 1863; 
Lancasliire, 1864; Middlesex, 1868; Gloucester- 
shire and Derbyshire, 1870. In .Iiine 1873 rules 
were pas.sed respecting the qualification of county 
plavers, and since then county cricket has left 
little room for tlie elevens which were wont to 
perambulate the country under the respective titles 
of All England, United ".Ml England, and later .still 
the United Sontb. Even the matches between 
tlie Gentlemen and Players, and Xorth r. South, 
which at one time were the most attractive of the 
season, have in a measure bad to take a secondary 
position, for the increased demands of the counties 
nave maile it almost impossible for such contests to 
be of a thoroughly representative character. Inter- 
national cricket dates back as far as 1859, when 
George Parr took a team out to America This 
was followed two j’ears later by the Msit of a team 
to Australia under the captaincy of H. H. Stephen- 
son, and up to 1876 three teams bail visited 
America, and four Anstfali_a,_ while in 1868 England 
welcomed a party of aborigines. Then 1878 was 
signalised by the arrival in England of Conway’s 
Australian eleven, the first of its kind, but de.stined 
to be followed by many otliem. I’requent visits 
between Au.stv,aliau and English cricketers have 
since then been paid, and on the whole the game 
has benefited thereby, though some of the ventures 
have been of a (iiirely commercial character. 

>So much for its hi.story nnd the variety of oiunions 
held by its historians.* As to the nierits of the 
game as now played but one opinion exists. Ily 
general assent cricket stands in-e-eminent amongst 
the many outdoor pastimes pursued iluring the 
.summer months. All classes play it, and at im- 
])ortant inatche.« the company of looker.s-on include.-* 
roiirc.scntativc** of all gi-aiics of society. The keenest 
interest, too, is shown in connection* with the lead- 
ing fixtures of the season, and the res\ilts of manv 
matches are telegraphed to all (larts of the world. 
Onp of the great reasons of the remarkable jiopu- 
larity of this g.anic is its uncertainty. Cricket is 
not .solely an ullair of skill ; chance is also a factor 
to a very large extent. Conditions of ground and 
weather exert such a remarkable inllucnce on the 
game that in many cases a side which apiiarently 
pos,se--sod little hope of success has come out of a 
match victorious. A mistake in the field, an act of 
carelessness on the jiartof a b.atsman, may change 
the character of the whole game, and indedl ‘never 
lo't till won ■ may witli greater reason be applied to 
cricket than any other jetstime. Within the rc.acb 
of almost fverv one, cricket is, ns a most cnttinsi- 
astic lover of tlie game has put it, a bealtb-giving. 
glorious amusement, c.alonlated to bringoutall good 
qualities,trying alike temjier, (latience. and courage. 
To excel at cricket it is ni.'cossary that the study of 
the game should Iks commenee<I at an early age, 
as a great deal of iialienee and practice is requisite. 
At nearly all, if not all, of our imblic sclimds, a 
cri.'krt ‘ coach ' or tutor is cngagisl, nnd as many of 
the masters aie eai-able nnd only Ux) willing to gi»-c 
goo"! ndvicp, the youth of the middle and tipiier 
c!.a-se« have splendid ojijKirtunitics of rultirating a 
gooii style, a liiost (-ssent).al clement to wards. success. 


Tn.stniction from old eincketers given at pi-actice 
time is the best of all instniction, and this should 
always lie remembered bv those less fortunately 
placed than public-.school boys and univereity men, 
from whose ranks the be.st amateur talent is drawn. 
In speaking of practice. Dr AY. G. Grace, the most 
famous cricketer of this age, says, ‘that the 
more nearly the practice-game approaches to a 
match, and* the more steady and painstaking the 
plaj’er is, the better. One of the best methods of 
practice I know of is for sixteen people to play 
amongst themselves ; eleven to go into the field, 
two to go to the wickets, two to the umpiring, and 
one scoring. An afternoon’s practice, to last for 
four boui-s, ■uill thus give a quarter of an hour in 
each position to every player, and each player will 
I gain experience hr every department of the game, 
getting half an hour’s batting (fifteen minutes at 
each wicket, no matter how often out), half an hour’s 
bowling ( fifteen minutes at each wicket), half an 
hours umpiring (fifteerr minutes at each end), a 
quarter of .an hour’s scoring, and two and a quarter 
hour’s fielding, being fifteen minutes at each place ; 
overs of four balls being bowled, nnd disciidine 
I kept up thoroughly as in a match. . . . The advan- 
t.age of having eleven in the field when you are 
practising is tliat yoir thereby best learn how to 
jirdge the runs, and there is nothing so important 
to a cricketer as to be able to do this well.’ 

The game of cricket can be played either at 
single-uicket or double- wicket, but matches at the 
former have become very i-are. For the latter, two 
wickets must be (litched ojrposite nnd parallel to 
e.ach other at a distance of 22 yards, each wicket to 
be 8 inches in width, and to consist of three stumps 
(of equal and srrflrcient size to prevent the ball 
fi-om passing througli, 27 inches out of the ground ) 
with trvo bails (4 inches in length, am] when in 
position not to project more tharr half an inch above 
tire stumps) upon tire top. In a lino with the 
uicket and extending three feet on either side of it, 
is the bowling-crease, beyond the limits of which 
the Jrowler must not go. *He uses a ball mcasriiing 
in ciicumfei-ence not les.s than 9 inches, nor more 
than 9J inches, and weighing not le.ss than 64 
ounces, nor more than oj ounces ; nnd he bowls 
either round-arm or undei'barid, anil at what pace 
he (deases. Four feet in front of the wicket and 
parallel with it is the popping-crense, which defines 
the bat-sinan’s territorv. Anvwhei'e behind the 
crease the batsman is in his own gi'ound. 
The bat used must not exceed 4J inches in its 
wide.st part, and must not be more than 38 inches 
ill length. A match is jibayed between two sidc.s of 
eleven^ players each, uiilc.ss otherwise agreed to ; 
each side ha.s two innings, taken altenintelv, unles.s 
the side which goes in second score.s eigfity runs 
(sixty in .a one-day match) lc.“s than the opposing 
side, in which case it follows its innings (i.e. 
has^ to play again). The choice of innings is 
decided by tossing. Two 11101111)0101 of one side go 
ill to b.at, and the rival eleven take ii|i v.arious 
positions in the field, the ball being bowled in 
overs from each wicket alternately. The score is 
reckoned by runs, nnd a run is obtained each time 
the batsmen, after a hit, or at any time while the 
ball is in ]ilay, cross and make good their ground 
fnuii end to end ; also by means of a no-ball ( the 
jieimlty for delivering the ball nnfairlv or from the 
wrang position), wide ball (a bairtbat in the 
1 opinion of the nmiiire is not within reach of the 
I b,atsinan ), and in the event of the fieldsman stop- 
j ping the ball otherwise than with any jiart of bis 
, person. Idic side which scores tbogreate.sl number 
I of runs wins the match. The batsman may Iw 
i IniwUsI, caught, stumjied, or run out ; be mav be 
[ out leg before wicket, for obstructing the lield, 

I for bitting the ball twice (except for the pur- 
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iiose of guarcliug his wicket), or for liandling the 
ball while in play, unless requested to do so by the 
opposite side. It is the duty of the fieldsmen to 
save as many runs as possible, and to do this they 
should not only watch every ball that is howled, 
but they should endeavour, if possible, to anticipate 
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strong, and the females have a straight protruding 
egg-laying organ.— -The Field Cricket ((?. camncstris) 
is very common throughout Europe in fields and 
meadows (local in England), and is very well 
known from the sound, by means of which the 
male captivates his mate. The body is compressed, 
the head is black and shining, the wing-covers are 
brown and j'ellow at the roots. As in other crickets, 
the noise of the males is made by rubbing the wing- 
covers against one another. The' under side of one of 
the nervures bears over a hundred sharp transverse 
ridges or teeth. These insects hide in burrows in 
the ground, and sometimes do much damage to 
vegetables. The female lays numerous eggs in tlie 
burrow, and the larva? remain as such through tlie 
winter. — The House Cricket (G. domcsticus) a 
lanker, yellowish-brown body an inch long. A 
recent arrival in the United States, it is common 
throughout Europe in houses, is said to occur in 
the open air in Madeira, and even in Britain occa- 
sionally wanders out of doors in summer. It 
hides m nooks and crevices, and loves the neigh- 
bourhood of the fire, esi?ecially in winter. Its 
meiTy note has become associated with ideas of 
domesticity (as in Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth). 
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The Cricket Field for Fast Bowling. 

where the batsman intends to hit the ball. The 
positions of the fieldsmen vary with the bowling, 
but for fast bowling may be given as wicket- 
keeper, point, cover-point, short-slip, long-slip, 
third man, long-field, mid-on, mid-off, long-leg, 
bowler. The bowler as a rule takes slip at the 
end he bowls from, for the simple reason that little 
running about is required of him. For point 
and cover-point great smartness is necessaiy, and 
both long-slip and long-leg are places which are 
not easy to fill satisfactorily ; while the long-fields 
should "be good at throwing, and able to judge a 
catch well. It is necessaiy to have two umpires 
and a scorer, and each cricketer should be provided 
witli a bag containing a bat or two, leg-guards, 
gloves, spBced-sole shoes or boots, and a flannel 
.suit. The best books on the game are The Cricket 
Field; The English Game of Cricket; Cricket: a 
popular Handbook of the Game; and Cricket in 
the ‘ Badminton ’ series, by Steel, Andrew Lang, 
Lyttleton, Mitchell, and Grace (188S). 

Cl’icket ( Gnjlhts), a familiar genus of insects in 
the order Orthoptera, near locusts, grasshoppere, 
tkc. A substantial body, a thick head, long femers, 
a rasping organ on the wing-covers of the males, 
wings closely folded lengthwise, but often along 
u-ith tlie wing-cov-ere degenerate, great powers of 
leaping, and a retiring, more or less subtei-ranean 
liabit of life, are some of the more important char- 
acteristics of the family (Gryllida?) of which the 
cricket is a type. The females are fertilised by 
means of peculiar spermatophores, and as in allied 
Orthoptera there is no marKed metamorphosis in 
the life-history. In the genus Gryllus the head is 
blunt, the antonnm are long and thin, the wings 
are always present, the hind-legs are very broad and 
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House Cricket ( Gri/llus domcsticus) : 
a, full-grown larva ; h, pupa ; c, perfect insect. 

Without the heat of the fire, it becomes more 
or less doniiant in winter. It remains quiet dur- 
ing the day, but hunts about actively at night 
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JIolc Cricket and eggs (Gryllotalpa vulgaris). 

for cnimbs and other scraps both animal and 
vegetable. For the sake of both food and warmth 
it°often frequents bakehouses. The larviu are 
rringless, and the pupie have only rudimentaij- 
wings. The loudest noi.ee made by a cricket is 
probably that of a Sicilian species (C. mcgalo- 
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ccphalns), wliicli is said to make itself heard ‘at a j 
distance of a mile.’ Closely allied to the above | 
genus is Slyrmccojihila, a windless cricket ^vith i 
extremely strong Innd-legs. . Only the females are 
known, and these live parasitically in ants’ nests. 
The iSlole Cricket ( GrtjlMalpa ) belongs to the same j 
family, and is dlstinguisherl by the enonnous bur- 
rowing fore-legs, by tlie large size of the anterior 
ring of tlie thoraxl’ and bv the absence of an ovi- 
positor in the females. The only European species 
((?. vuUjaris) is a large and formidable insect, some- 
lime.s attaining a length of t%yo inches. It is of a 
grayish-brown colour, with a silken sheen. It bur- 
rows like a mole in fields and meadows, but is 
sometime.s seen in flight in the evenings. Numerous 
eggs, inclosed in a cocoon, are laid nndergiound. 
The larvic are long 1 - .’ • ’ The mole 

cricket often doe.s ■ ■ he roots of 

vegetable crops. ' ■ ' ' ; ' ' ' . however, 

it feeds very largely on ground insects and the like. 
A South Americ,ah and West Indian species {G. 
(lidactifla) damages the sugar-canes. 

Criclclade. a town in Wiltshire, on the Isis or 
Thames, 7 miles NNW. of Swindon. Enfranchised 
under Edward I., it returned two membera to 
jiarliament till its disfranchisement in 1885, the 
‘borough’ .since 1782 having included forty-four 
parishes and parts of six others, with a pop. (1881) 
of 01,950. Pop. of town, 1000. 

C’ricfT, a touTi of Pcithsliire, on the Eam's left 
hank, 20 miles NNE. of Stirling, and 18 W. of 
Perth by two branch line.s opened in 1850-00. It 
is situated in the midst of exquisite scenery, 
enjoys a pure dry climate, has a large hydrojiathic 
(1807), -two old* markot-ci'os=es, some 'handsome 
now clmrches, and Mori.son’.s Academy (1859). Its 
famojus cattle fair was titinsfoiTcd about 1770 to 
Falkirk ; the manufacture of woollens was intro- 
duced in 1812. Of many seats in the neighbour- 
hood, Dnimmond Castle' (1491), Lord Willoughby 
do Erc.sby’.s, is famous for the beauty of its ganlens. 
Pop. (1851) 3821 ; (1881) 4409. 

Crilloii. Louis di-js JIaudrs de Beiitox ue, 
surnatned ‘Lo Bravo,’ wa.s born at Murs in Pro- 
vence in 1541. Under Francis of Lorraine, Duke 
of Guise, then the model of militaiy chivalrj', 
he was trained for svar, and, still a boy, covered 
himself with gloiy at the siege of Cala'i.s, and at 
tlie capture of Guincs. His heroism wn.s rcwanlcd 
with a number of church benefice^, which he 
iutrusteil to tlie care of learned clerks. He 
distinguished himself further at Dreux, .Taniac, 
and Moncontour. Wonniled at Le]ianto ( 1571 ), he 
was yet sent to carrj- the ncw.s of the victorj- to 
the (loiie and the French king. His noble h'e.art 
abhorred the treachery and horrors of St Bartho- 
lomew, but he took part in the siege of La Itochclle 
in 1573. Faithful to his king in Ids struggle with 
the Catholic Le.aguc, after his death he gave henrtv 
allegiance to Henry IV. When the peace with 
.‘^avoy was conchid’ed, Crillon retired to Avignon, 
and, after the f.ashion of a tnie Catholic warrior, 
ended his days ‘in the c.xcrcise of (dety and pen- 
ance,’ Deccnilsw 2. 101.5. A somewhat melodra- 
matic story is tobl how once when listening at 
church to an account of the crucilixion, the old 
hero, brandishing his sword, cried out ; ‘ Where 
Wert thou. Crillon?’ 

Crime, in it.s legal, as oj>]K)-ed to its moml or 
ctldc.al sense, is an m.-t done in violation of thosC 
dut ies for the breach of uldcli the law ha.s providcrl 
that the oirender. in addition to repairing, if it l>c 
po-rihle, tin! injury done to the individual, sli.tll 
make satisf.artiiin liic commnnity. A firivatc 
wrong, or civil injnr-v, on the other hand, is an 
infringement on tin' tights of an individual merely, 
for which romfe-nsati'm to him is held to la- Hitii- 


cient. Legal criminality is not a permanent char- 
acteristic of actions as .such, but__one decided by 
consulerations of e.xpediency. Without changing 
its absolute moral character, the same action may, 
and ver>- often is, criminal in one country or genera- ’ 
tion, and no crime in another country or generation, 
it cannot, however, he siqiposed that the crimin- 
ality or non-cilminality of an action does not 
exercise an impor-tant reflex influence on the moral 
judgment of tlie commnnity with_ respect to the 
particular action. Malice ,or evil intention is 
essential to the character of most crimes, for 
though there may be an immoral act wliich it is 
inexpedient to punish, it can rarely be expedient to 
jiunisb Avliat is not an immoral act. But it is not 
necessary that the eiril intention shall have bad 
reference to the party injured. If the oirender 
acted in deliance of social dutj', a_ crime has been 
committed, though not the particular crime in- 
tended. For example, it is murder if A kill B by 
mistake for C, unless the killing of C would have 
been justifiable, or excusable. But the absurd 
doctrine of ixrscnis in iUicito, according to wliich 
A shooting at bis neigbbour’.s poultiy, ami kill- 
ing his neighbour, is gnilty of murder, is now 
generally abandoned. The law can take no cog- 
ni.sance of a bare intention wliich has not ripened 
into any sort of act. How far Attempts (q.v.) 
ai-e punishable is always a question of difliciuty. 
The general rule seems to be that if such acts 
can he nnennivocally connected with the criminal 
intention, they are' punishable, though not to 
tlie same extent as the completed crime — e.g. if 
the act is one of a series which, if not inleraupted, 
would result in the commission of the crime, 
even though the accused voluntarily desisted from 
further attempts. Pupils under seven years of 
age, and insane persons, as being incapable of 
design or intention, are regarded in the eye of the 
law as incapable of crinioj as regards cliildrcn 
between seven and fonrtoon it mn.st bo shown that 
they had capacity to know their act was wrong. In 
tlie case of jioi-sons under sixteen, otherwise knoryn 
as juvenile olfenders, magistrates have a largo dis- 
cretion tqsnhstitnte for ordinary pnni.sliment con- 
finement in a refonnatory sohooll The legal ilelini- 
tioii of insanity is well settled in Eimlaml and 
Scotland, hut is totally inadequate from tlio medico- 

I isycliqlogical point of' view. TJie law of re.sjionsi- 
liiity in tlninkeiiness and ddirinm tremens also re- 
quires amendment. Ignorance of larv Is no defence 
— e.g. a foreigner, killing liis opi>onent in a duel 
in England, is gnilty of murder. In some cases 
ignorance of fact is important — o.g. wlierc liigaiiiy 
is charged against a woman who liad reason to 
believe Imr linshand dead. The defence of com- 
jtidsion, U completely cstaldislied in fact, is gener- 
ally .sufliciont in law. The subjection of a sorv.ant 
to a ma-ster, or of a wife or child to a husband 
or parent, will ho no defence, hut in the latter 
ca'-e few juries would convict, except in extra- 
onlinarj’ circumstance,-'. Magistrates acting ioiid 
J'dr, nnd .soldiers and policemen acting under their 
officers _in_ the ordinary line oi duty, are not liable 
to a criminal cltargo. Extreme want is no cxcu.-c 
in law, though it fimiislies a ground for .an ajipli- 
c.atioii for mercy, as in cannibalism .at se.a. 

In tlio tw-liiiic.al laiignagc of tbe laiv of England, 
tlio tenn r<//fnrrhasa. wider sigiiificafion than crime, 
till! |nttor ineliiding only such of tbe former as are 
|inrii-liablcby Indictment(q.v.). Crimes are divided 
into MMfiiieaiionrs (q.v,) .and Felonies (q.v.), tlic 
latter being a liigUcr species of olfenec than tbe 
former. Tlie Criminal and Judicial Slntistii-s give 
aimnal ilnt.a as to tbe iinmlicr of trials and con- 
vk-liotiB. as to poliee, prisons, nml |irisoners, tli- 
inimls-rof tbe erimiiial cl;u..-es (2!),22G in England 
i and M’lik- in 1S8(JI, Ac. .See CuiMlXAi. Law. 
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Criine'a (Tartar Ki-ym, anciently tlie Tariric 
Cliereonese), a peninsula of South Russia, compris- 
ing five of the eight districts of tlie govemment of 
Taurida, between the Black Sea and Sea of Azov, 
joined to the continent of Russia hy the Isthmus of 
Perekop, 18^ miles long hy 5A miles broad at its 
narrowest part (for a proposed canal across the 
isthmus, see Canal). The peninsula is about 200 
miles from east to west, by 125 miles from north to 
south, with about 625 miles of coast-line, and an 
area of about 10,000 sq. m. In shape it is an 
irregular quadrilateral, projecting eastwards into 
the peninsula of Kertch, which terminates at the 
Strait of YenikaR. Along the Siwash or Putrid 
Sea on the north, and the Sea of Azov, the coasts 
are flat and open. To the west of the wide bay of 
Kaft'a or Theodosia the south coast becomes rocky 
and elevated, and forms a succession of capes 
and small gulfs. Balaklava, and more especially 
Sebastopol, have fine harbours. 

In the character of its surface, the nortli, and 
much the larger part of the Crimea, is only a con- 
tinuation of the South Russian steppe. The south- 
ern part, from Cajie Cheraonese to the Strait of 
Yenikal^ only about one-fifth of the whole penin- 
sula, is highland, traversed by a mountain -chain, 
the continuation of the Caucasus — a region geologi- 
cally, climatically, and botanically distinct from the 
rest of Russia. The lime-stone mountains from 
Cape Chersonese to Baffa Bay show deep erosion, 
presenting the mins of a vast tableland, sloping 
gently northwards into the steppe, but hanging ip 
abrapt precipices southwards. Chatir or 

Tent Mount (anciently, Mons Trapezus or Table 
Mount), the highest summit, 5450 feet, is a 
quadrilateral mass of over 8 sq. m., elongated 
southwards, and is isolated on all sides. In the 
hilly district about Kertch are thermal and naph- 
tha springs, and mud volcanoes. There are some 
fifty small rivers and rivulets, all fordable e.vcept 
after the melting of the snows and heavy' rains. 
There are about four hundred salt lakes, rich in 
salt. The climate is healthy, and generally' mild. 
But in winter the steppe is exposed to cold winds, 
frost, and snowstorms, while the south coast is 
sheltered and warm. The steppe, though not fer- 
tile, yet gi'azes innumerable herds of cattle, and 
yields porphj'iies and various coloured marbles. 
The northern mountain-slopes are laid out in pas- 
tures, thickets, orchards, and gardens watered from 
tlie rivere. In the uplands are still magnificent 
forests of oak, beech, mm, ash, willow, &c. On the 
southern slopes grow sea-pine ; lower down is an 
Italian vegetation of laurel, pomegranate, fig, 
arbutus, and vine. Here are famous health-resorts, 
with Livadla and other imperial residences. Good 
wine is largely produced, and some exported. 
Though the Crimea was once famous for its com, 
it has sufiered much from drought, and much 
good land is now uncultivated. The fauna is not 
rich. Of wild quadnipeds are the hare, fox, and 
small rodents. All the domestic animals of the 
Russian stepyie have been introduced, as also the 
two-humped camel. The Crimea has a highly' 
prized oy'ster. The limestone mountains contain 
porphy'iy', diorites, and gi-eenstone. Good coal is 
mined ; an extensive field was opened in 1888. 

The population numbers about 250,000, of whom 
80,000 are Tartare, 130,000 Russians, and 40,000 
Greeks, Jews, Bulgarians, Germans, &c. The 
capital is Simferopol (q.v.), the old Tartar capital 
being Bakchiserai (q.v.). The Crimea is con- 
nected by' railway' with Russia, the main line 
nmning from Alexicjevca to Sebastopol. In the 
Black Sea, between Europe and Asia, of fine 
climate and rich in products, the Crimea has from 
earliest times been a bone of contention for succes- 
sive nations, and the double or more manifold 


names of many places, Greek, Tartar, Turk, Rus- 
sian, record the dominations they have succes- 
sively' undergone. For the early' histoiy' of the 
Crimea, see Bosporus. In the 13th century 
came the Tartars, the last of the Ghirei dynasty 
abdicating in favour of Russia, 1787. See J. B. 
Telfer, TAe Crimea and Transcaucasia (1876). 

Crimean War. For close upon forty years 
Britain had been at peace with all the great powers 
of Europe, but in 1853 a war-cloud arose on the 
eastern horizon. Russia had long cast a covetous 
eye upon Constantinople and the Sultan’s posses- 
sions, and had contrived in various treaties to lay 
the foundation of a claim to something like a pro- 
tectorate over the Christians of the Greek Church 
in Turkey', amounting to three-fourths of the 
Sultan’s subjects in Europe. As early as 1844 tlie 
Emperor Nicholas had proposed to divide with 
Britain the inheritance of the ‘ sick man,’ so he 
called Turkey' ; and in 1853 he began to urge his 
claims in a form which Turkey could not accept 
without ceasing to remain an independent state. 
The other great powers intervened ns mediators, 
but in rain; and meanwhile a Russian army took 
possession of Moldavia and Wallachia. After 
nearly a year of fruitless diplomacy, negotiations 
were broken ofl', and Britain and France agreed to 
support Turkey' by’ armed intervention. AYar was 
proclaimed against Russia on 28th March 1854. 

The war thus undertaken lasted two years. At 
first, England and France stood alone in their sup- 
port of Turkey ; but early’ in 1855 Sardinia boldly’ 
joined the alliance, and sent a contingent to the 
seat of war. The other powers remained neutral 
throughout the contest. The chief scenes of opera- 
tion were the Black Sea and the Baltic. In the 
spring of 1854 a powerful British and Frendi fleet 
ajipeared in the Gulf of Finland ; but the Russian 
fleet declined the combat, and kept safe behind 
the granite fortresses of (Ironstadt and Sveaborg, 
whicli, oiring to shallow water and difficult nai’iga- 
tion, could not be attacked by' the large vessels 
composing the allied fleets. The only’ thing of im- 
portance effected, besides imprisoning the eneniy’’s 
navy and ruining his commerce, was the destruc- 
tion of the fortress of Bomarsund, and the capture 
of the Aland Islands, on which it was situated. 
The second Baltic campaign, in 1855, was a repeti- 
tion of the fii-st. Sveaborg was bombarded and 
partially' destroyed, but again the want of gun- 
bo.ats confined the real sen’ices of the fleet to a 
strict blockade of the Russian coasts. 

In tlie Black Sea the Russian fleet followed the 
same tactics as in the Baltic, and took refuge in 
the fortified harbour of Sebastopol, sinking vessels 
across the entrance to keep out the enemy'. On 
land, the Turkish forces, under Omar Pasha, had 
sustained during the winter of 1853-54 an heroic 
contest on the Danube against the Russian in- 
vaders. The French and British troops sent to the 
aid of the Sultan were landed at first in European 
Turkey', chiefly at Varna (April and Jlay’ 1854). 
But the valiant defence of Silistria by’ the Turks 
themselves rendered our advance in that direction 
unnecessary’ ; after using every effort for six weeks, 
the Russians had to retire baffled from before the 
place. The allies having sufiered great loss from 
cholera at Varna, it was resolved to carry the war 
into the Crimea; and on 14th September an army 
of 25,000 British under Lord Raglan, as many 
Frencli under Marshal St Amaud, and 8000 Turks, 
landed on the west coast, 30 miles north of Sebas- 
topol. On the 20th they’ attacked and completely 
defeated a Russian army strongly posted on the 
steep heights above the river Alma; then t.aking 
up position near Balaklava, to the south of Sebas- 
topol, they commenced the' siege of that vast 
fortress. The Russians made repeated attempts. 
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witli ovcrwlieliiiin" iiinsses of troojis, to ftirce tlic 
nllicil position, vliich led to tlie sanguinary battles 
of Balaklava (2ot!i October) and Inkennann (5th 
November). _ , 

Balaklava wa-s niaiidy a cavalry action, and did 
far more credit to our .soldiere’ gallantra* than to 
their commanders’ generalship. It ■ivill ever be 
memorable for the glorious charge of the Light 
Brigade, •who, in obedience to a bungled order, rode 
11 mile and a half beneath a imndemns lire against 
the lln.ssian army in pn.sition. Faster and faster 
grew the pace, until with a cheer that was many 
a hero’s death-cry, they broke right into the 
batterj', sabred the gunnere, and buret through a 
column of infantry. Then they paused, and cut 
their way back ; but out of the six hundred who 
bad ridden forth, not two hundred retumed. ‘ It 
is magniliccnt, but it i.s not war,’ was the comment 
of a French general. Inkennann, known as_ the 
Holdiere’ Battle, was fought on a dark and drizzly 
inoniing of autumn. Taken unawares, and short of 
cartridges, 8000 British sustained for several hours 
a hand-to-hand fight against six times that number 
of llu.s.sians, till (1000 French came to their aid, 
and completed the rout of the enemy. 

Throughout tlie ensuing winter, the allies, 
es))ccially the British, sutl'ered terrible hardships, 
owing partly to the rigour of the climate, but more 
to the shameful breakdown of the system for pro- 
visioning tlie army. Tlie supidies of food, clothing, 
and other necessaries were often sent where they 
were not wanted. The hospitals, too, were fright- 
fully mismanaged ; barely 12 per cent, of our total 
loss in the war (20,050) dying in battle, the rest in 
hospital. To Florence Nightingale, a lady of gentle 
birth, was due the establishment of jiroper nureing 
in thC' militavj- hospitals, not merely then, but 
thereafter. _ 

'riic prodigious extent and strength of the fortifi- 
cations of fiehastopol (q.v.), together with the skill 
and obstinacy of its defence, protracted the siege 
for nearly a twelvemonth, and rendered it well-nigh 1 
the greatest in history. In March 1855 died the I 
Czar Nicholas, whoso ambition was the cause of the 
contest ; but under his son and successor, Alexander 
II., Russia continued to sustain the enormous drain 
on her population and resources. The trenches, or 
lines of attack, had drawn closer and closer to the 
Rns,sian works, till at one point the foes were well 
within speaking distance ; at last, on 8th Septem- 
ber 1855, after a three day.s' tremendous cannonade 
hv the allies, the French stormed and carried the 
Mal.akofl' fort, (he key of Sebastopol. That night 
the Kusrians evacuated the city, or lathcr it.s blaz- 
ing ruins. Rxccjit for the surrender of Kare in 
CiroaS'-ia, after its gallant defence by the Turk.s 
under Colonel Williams, a British ollicer, the war 
ended with the fall of Sebiustojiol. In March 1850 
a treaty of peace was signed at Baris, by wliich 
Russia lo.st all she had gained or attenipted to 
gain ; but the article prohibiting Russia from build- 
ing arsenals or having war-ships on the Black Sea 
(q.v.) was abrogated in 1871. See Kinglake’s 
Iiivnalon of the Vriinco (S vol.s. I80.’t-S7). 

Criminal Conversation (usuallv Cui.m. 
Con.). See At)iTj.Ti;i:Y. 

Criminal Law is that branch of law whirb 
dc.ils with crimes and their punishment. The 
right visit with penal consequences actions 
nhicJi threaten the onler of society, is exercised in 
one shape or another wherever hunmu r'lcicty exista. 
The e.ariiest form of penal law seems to have rcsterl 
on a prineiple of private vengeance, and to have 
t.'vki-n shape in the lej- ititionia, the law tif ndalia- 
tion fonnnlaUs! in the familiar passag,, jn 
whi'-h lays down as ,a fit piiiiishmenl .an eye for an 
eye and a t-.srih for a trs.th. The severity of 


doctrine was mitigated when the right of personal 
vengeance was satisfied by a money payment, a 
custom wliich cati be traced in the early laws of the 
Ilebrews, Greeks, and Romans, and which is par- 
ticularly characteristic of early Teutonic systems 
of penal law. According to tliese a family is 
maue pecuniarily re.sponsibie for tiie ofl'ences of its 
inembere, or accepts a fine as a compensation for 
tlic life of a lost kinsm.'in (see Weregil'D). When 
a man was killed, a part of this fine was paid to 
the king or liead of the community to compen- 
sate the clan’s loss of a lighting member; and 
in the distinction establi.shed between injuries 
done to the individual and' injuries done to 
tlic community, tlie foundation of a system of 
criminal law was laid. Tlie sovereign power in 
a coinmnnity or state took up tire wrongs of private 
persons, and e.xercised a right of public veiigeaiice. 
Legislation upon this principle bad for its object 
the intimidation of the wrong-doer, and was 
specially characterised by the groat varietyj and 
.severity of its punishments. It was not until the 
18th century that a more enlightened jurisprudence 
prevailed. Beccaria’s work, On Crimes ana Piniish- 
incuts, published in 1766, lias exercised a strong 
influence on the criminal legislation of Europe by 
urging the claims of criminals to Imniane considem- 
tion, and examining tlie basis in morals upon which 
criminal law rests. The principle wliicli Beccavia 
opposed to the older theory of public vengeance 
was tliat of a legitimate defence restrained within 
the limit of the common interest. The tnie object 
of criminal law was set down a.s the amendment of 
the criminal, and the restoration to him of the 
rights of a free man. From this point of view 
many jurists have opposed Capital Punisliment 
(q.v.), and some go so far as to oppose all forms of 
cor])oral punishment on the ground that they de- 
grade t\io criminal. Tlie modern view gains ground 
that crime is to be looked upon as a disease of the 
social body, and that the remedy is to be looked for 
rather in improved education and social well-being 
than in a repressive system of arbitraiy punish- 
ments. The criminal law of a particular state is 
the Iwdy of legal rules allecting the commission and 
prosecution of crimes. Sec Crime, and tlic several 
articles on _MuuDEn, 'J’HEFT, PeujUUY, &c., also 
Judge, WAititANT, itc. ; and for the crimiiinl 
courts, sec Common Law (Courts of). Assize, 
High Court of Ju.stice, Ju.sticiarv, Jurv- 
TRiAi., Justice of Brace, fiuARTEit Sessions. 

Tlie procedure in criiiiiiml cases difl’ere in England 
and Scotland. In England the pro.secutiou is at 
the instance of the private person injured, and 
the trial re.seiiiblcs an ordinary civil litigation to 
a greater degree than is usual in other coimtrie.s. 
Tlic proeeedings begin before jn.stice.s by an ‘ infor- 
iimtion,’ upon wlilcTi the justices issue a siimmonH 
directed to the party charged, or grant a M'arrant 
for apprehending iiiiii. When the iierson charged 
ap)>eai-s, the witnesses for the prosecution are 
e.xamined in_ iii.s pi-cseneo, and lie is at liberty 
to jiiit quo,stions to them, either poreonally or by 
coun.'-el. After the exaniinaiion the accused may 
say anytliing be desires in answer to the charge', 
but wlial be s.ays is taken down, and iiiav be given 
ill evidence against him at bis trial. 'After the 
sl.atcnienl of the aeensed, lie may call witnc.sses, 
and the jiistice-s are bound to take the statement 
of these. Tlicreafter the jiisiice.s may, according 
to their ojiinioii of the evidence, eillior di.“cbnrgn 
the nwuseiL «r tsmimit bini to.gaol, or admit him 
to bail. The eoiiiinitnient is for trial, either at 
quarter sessions or at the a.".size.s. The firet step in 
the trial is the )ireseiitnient of an indictinent to (be 
gtaiid-jury, who are chosen from gentlemen of 
standing in the district. The grand-jiiry baviiig 
l>eeu cbaiged by the judge, and liaviug lieard the 
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witnesses, linil a ‘ true bill ’ if they ave satisfied that 
there is facie c&SQ. The case then goes to 

trial in open court before a judge and jury. The 
prisoner is entitled to be represented by counsel, 
although there is no provision of law in England, as 
in Scotland, to find counsel for prisoners who cannot 
afl’ord the customary fee. The order of proceeding 
at trial is as follows ; Wlien a jury has been sworn, 
and the defendant has j'leaded not guilty, the 
counsel, for the prosecution opens the case, and then 
examines the witnesses for the prosecution, who are 
afterwards cross-examined and re-examined accord- 
ing to the rules of evidence. Counsel for the 
prisoner then states the defence, and , examines 
witnesses, and may sum up the evidence to the jury 
if there are no witnesses for the defence ; counsel for 
the prosecution sums up the evidence against the 
prisoner. Wlien evidence is given for the prisoner, 
the counsel for the prosecution has the right to 
reply ; but in practice it is hardly ever exercised. 
After the reply, the judge sums up the case, and 
the jury consider their verdict, which must be 
unanimous. If the verdict be not guilty, the 
])risoner is discharged ; if guilty, he is sentenced. 
The prisoner has a right to he present throughout 
the trial, though the court may probably proceed 
in his absence if he so misconducts himself as to 
make it impossible to tiy him with decency. See 
Sir J. F. Stephen’s Digest of the Law of Criminal 
Procedure (1883), and his History of that law 
(1883). 

The procedure in Scotland has been altered 
and simplified by the Criminal Procedure (Scot- 
land) Act, 1887. The first step is a petition for 
warrant to airest and commit, which may be granted 
by any magistrate. A pereon arrested is entitled 
at once to have intimation sent to any law-agent he 
may name that his services are required ; and to 
have a private interview with his legal adviser 
before the examination, and the legal adviser may 
be pre.sent at the examination. The declaration of 
the accused is then taken by tlie magistrate, wliose 
duty it is to warn him that the declaration may be 
used against him. Tiie next step^is tlie precogni- 
tion or inquiry into the facts of the crime, which is 
conducted as a rule by the procurator-fiscal. The 
accused is then committed for trial on a warrant 
specifying the oflence charged. He is then served 
with an indictment. Where the trial is by jury, 
all public prosecution is conducted on indictment 
ill name of the Lord Advoc.ate. The old form of 
indictment was a lengthy and cumbrous document, 
and the strictness of the rules as to its form laid 
it often easily open to technical objections. A 
simpler and shorter form was introduced by the 
Criminal Procedure Act. On the day fixed, the 
trial proceeds in tlie presence of the prosecutor, 
who maj’ appear by deputy, and that of the prisoner, 
which is indispensable. The panel is first called on 
to state objections to the relevancy of the libel ; 
these being disposed of, to plead. If he pleads not 
guilty he is remitted to the knowledge of an as.size 
— i.e. his case is laid before a jury of fifteen. 
Evidence is led, fii-s't for the prosecution, and then 
for the defence, and counsel for the parties address 
the jury, the accused’s counsel having the last word. 
The ]iresiding judge then sums up the evidence, 
and directs the jury in law. The juiy then retuni 
their verdict, which need not be iinaniiiioiis, if .a 
majority agree. If the verdict be not guilty, or 
not proven, the accused is dismissed from the bar. 
If it be guilty, the prosecutor moves the court for 
sentence, which is pronounced ; and can only he 
reviewed by way of pardon. See ^lacdonald’s 
Criminal Law of Scotland (1877) and N. Mac- 
donald’s Manual of the Criminal Procedure (Scot- 
land) Act (1887). 

The criminal law of the United States has closely' 


followed that of England ; as, for example, in the 
important principle of the law of England (difi'er- 
ing from that of most countries) that the accused 
person is not compelled to testify. But in the 
United States there are public j)rosecutoi'S — tlie 
district-attorneys — one of whom is appointed by 
the president in each judicial district. In some 
states there may also be private prosecution. 

Crimp. A crimp is a pei-sou who usually’ keeps 
a sailors’ boarding-house, and who professedly 
occupies himself in finding employment for seamen. 
There is no need for such an agent any'where in the 
United Kingdom, as every seaman seeking employ- 
ment can go for that purpose to the Mere.antile 
Marine Offices, where crews are engaged under the 
supen’ision of the officers of the Board of Trade, or 
he can go direct to any ship in need of hands. 
Crimps, or ‘ ninners ’ as they are often called, and 
the disreputable persons who are associated with 
them, live by' pandering to the follies and vices of 
the lower and less provident class of seamen. On 
the arrival of a ship in port, their object is to get 
hold of the sailor and his effects, keep him by’ the 
demoralising agency' of drink or drugs in their 
power until his wages are paid ; fleece him of his 
money', and even of his clothes; and, after he is 
no longer profitable to them, get him resliipped. 
They' will therefore make him a small advance to 
refit him, recouping tliemselves out of the advance 
of wages which, in one form or another, many’ 
seamen get on joining a ship. 

Strong efforts have been made by legislation in 
Great Britain in recent yearn to put down this 
evil, chiefly by banking seamen’s wages at the 
Mercantile Marine Offices, or transmitting them 
through the same offices to the seaman’s wife and 
family' free of charge, or promptly’ sending the 
seaman himself off by' rail to his home, and sending 
his wages after him, by tlie Board of Trade officials. 
The erection of sailors’ homes has also been veiy 
beneficial. 

Certain ports abroad, notably’ Shaimhai, Callao, 
San Francisco, New York, and New Orleans, have 
acquired in the past a most evil notoriety for the 
worst brutalities in connection with crimping ; and 
even now it is said tliat the crimps in many’ ports 
.abroad have so much political power that the 
authorities do not dare to put them down, and 
that they work more or less in corrupt concert 
with the port authorities and the magistrates. 

€riiiisoii. See Red, Dveixo. 

Criliail Canal, an artificial waterway, 9 miles 
long, in the west of Argyllshire, between Loch 
Gilp, a branch of Loch Fy'ne, and Loch Crinan, in 
the Sound of Jura, at the head of the peninsula of 
Kinty’re. Constructed in 1793-1801 at a cost of 
£183,000, to avoid the circuitous passage of 70 
miles round the Mull of Kintyre, it is 24 feet 
broad and 10 deep, has 15 locks, and admits 
vessels of 200 tons. In 1859 the three reservou-s 
feeding it buret, and government had to repair the 
damage at a cost of £12,000. The receipts seldom 
cover the year’s e.xpenditure. 

Crilioitlca (Gr., ‘lily'-like’), a class of Echino- 
dermata, sometimes called feather-stars or sea- 
lilies, and well known in fossil form as encrinites 
or stone-lilies. While agreeing in general structure 
with starfishes and other Echinoderms, the Crinoids 
present many’ peculiarities. They’ are fixed per- 
m.anently oi-" temporarily, mouth upwards, by’ a 
stalk, which is 'usually jointed. The visconal mass 
is inclosed in a cup at the apex of the stalk. As 
in most other Echinoderms, there are numerous 
limy’ plates, forming the stalk, the supporting cup, 
the framework of the arms, Src. The anus lies 
near the mouth. The ‘ arms,’ though typically five 
in number, may be very’ much multiplied ( towards 
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— Pentacrinus. 


200) bv branching; they usually bear lateral pin- 
nules, Vhich produce a feathered appearance. liie 
■\vatcr-va‘-cnlar ring docs not communicate directlj 

n-ith the ex- 
terior, but_ is 
in connection 

I' i 1 t ® 

body-cavity. 
'-Tlie radial 
water- vessels 
« ‘ P] PP ;• give off lateral 

groups of 
■. I / ‘tube -feet,’ 

, which have 

'• '} the fonn of 

■ tentacles, and 

V, iy are respira- 

torj' in func- 

<-v / tion. There 

^ double 

\ nervous sys- 

I ^ upper system 

accompany- 

^ ing the water- 

vessel being 
Fig. 1. — Pentacrinus. wholly motor; 

the lower 
system, with 

a central mass and radial exteusidns', being both 
sensory and motor. The sexes are separate and 
similar. The ciliated larval form (known in the 
case of Antedon) is not as divergent as that of the 
other classe.s of Echinoderms. 

Mode of Life . — The CrinoitLs are typically stalked 
and more or less fixed, but the modem family of 
Comatulidre break off from their stem at a certain 
stage. The stem of 
the stalked forms is 
usually anchored to a 
rock dr other foreign 
object, Imt in some 
ca'ies the animal gi-ow.s 
more loosely on a 
muddy bottom. Like 
the extinct forms, the 
f' modern stalked Crin- 

/ oids grow in masses, 

/’ forming beds of sc.a- 

A lilie.s on the ocean 

f 0''C'' hundred 

I' .siiecimcns Imve been 

t’d',: VV'.;--/ ilrcdged in a single 
I haul. When they 

movc about, as in 
j the Coni.atulid.a*, they 

t y do so by alternately 

Vi bending and straight- 

; ! ening the arms. The 

\ l food, which consists of 

WrT'. v'j minute organisms (pro- 

tozoa, diatoms, small 
Fig. 2. Crustacea, A’c.), is 

A, fiTt'.ivrfir.mhig Isrra, with wafted down cili.atcd 
rtrirtim or a-ltilt forming in- grooves on the pin- 
nules and turns to'thc 
moutli. Ihe known 
larva- an- actively free- 
swimming hy me.ans of cilia. Coinatula and some 
others are tlic hosts of ctirimi-. parasitic Clm-topo-l 
wonns (Myrostomid.-c), tvliich cau-e defoniiilits on 
the arms, l.ike m.any iitlicr Ecliin<)<lcrms, the 
Criiioids h.ave Hie {siwer of regenerating lost part*, 
llroken-oif arms may be replaceil, and even the 
rcnen.-il of the riseer.al mass ha' lieen oh'ervtsl. 

Jhijfjrtmd Forms tint! C/csvifrofion, — The liest- 
knon n gi-ntis is the cosmoj-olitan Ante-ion or Coma- 
tula, of which .-f. ronrr.i the mo-r abundant 
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species, frequentlv dredged off British coasts. 
Along with the large genns Actinometra and some 
others less important, Antedon represents the family 
of Comatulids, which differ from other Crinoids in 
being stalked onlv in their youth. Professor J. 
Vaughan Tliomp.s6n lias the credit of having dis- 
covered the young stalked stage of A. rosacea, and 
thus revealing the existence of a most interesting 
habit. The free Antedon swims gracefully by bend- 
in- its ten anus, and then settles domi^ain for 
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Fig. 3.— Free Adult, showing wreath of anchoring hooks. 

a while, anchorin- itself by means of an inferior 
avreath of claaved attaching jirocesscs. Among 
pennanentlv stalked Crinoids may be mentioned 
the genus l^ent.acrinus (o.g. P. asicnris), from tlie 
Atlantic and Pacilic, often at great depths ; Bhito- 
crinUR (c.g. P. lofotensis), from the Atlantic, 
usually abyssal ; Holopus, from the Caribbean Sea, 
avith veiy massive arms, and only a single extant 
species. These and others, being of move recent 
origin, are (listingiiishcd as Neoermoidea, from the 
avholly extinct Palreor.oic forms, the Palicocrinoidea 
or Tc,«selata. In the latter the cup does not in- 
variably shoav that fivefold synunetry avhich is 
constant in the former. 

Distribntion . — Though recent deep-sea exulora- 
tions have greatly increaswl tlie catalogno of living 
foniis to a total of over 400 species, distributed in 
tavcla'c genera, these nevertheless represent but a 
small fraction of tlie extinct Crinoid fannn. Over 
200 gener.a and 1500 species' are known from fossil- 
iferous strata. These begin to appear in the Cam- 
brian, and attain niaxiimim development in .Silu- 
rian, Devonian, ami Carhoniferons times. Kecent 
Crinoids never attain the size exhibited hy sonic of 
the fos.sil form.s. Extinct species have been found 
with stems 50 and 70 feet in length. 

Many of the stalked Crinoids are found at great 
depths, and some of tlie Challenger dredgings 
reve.alcd the eontinuauce in the dec]) sea of tvpes 
I which bad previouRly been regarded ns extinct. 
'J’liUR the pc-ar-ciicriiiitcs (Ai-iocrinida’) are oon- 
tinued in the abyss.al genera, llhizocrimis, Batliy- 
crimis. and llyocrinu.s. Jlnthgenniis gracilis hies 
been dredged from a depth of 2135 fathoms, an 
Antedon from 20fK) fntiioiiis, Holojm.s and Ilvocrimi.s 
from 1200 to 2500 f.atlioms. The majorilv, how- 
ever, and especially the free forms, Ireqnent 
’ shallower water. Ante^lon is a co^inopulitfiii 
I germs; Holnims is confined to the Caribbc.iii Sea; 
! ^^rinoids are found between the jiarallcls of 

i OS’ X. and 40" S. lat. ; Coiiiatiilidm between 81* 
, N. and 52’ S. lat. 

j ifc/ofiou.t.— -Tlicro seems little doubt that the 
j Crinoids, Oiibiuroids, and Asteroids arc moix- closely 
I linked to one another than to EchiiioidR .and Holo- 
! thiirians. In some ways the Crinoid type i« slruc- 
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tunillj’ the lowest, and prohably appeared firet. 
Witli the primitive Crinoids two entirelj' extinct 
classes must he associated — the Cystoids and Blas- 
toids. The former were sessile or shortlj’ stalked, 
with oval or globular bodies, and very limy. The 
Blastoids had a short stalk and ovate body, and 
were also heavily weighted with lime. 

See Echin'odehmata, Stakpish, &c. ; P. H. Carpenter, 
Challenger 'S.eTpoxiSfia. (1884), &c.; T>e Xioridi, Palwonto- 
logie Frangaisc (Paris, x. 1^2-84); H. Ludwig, Anat. 
iler Crinoiden (Leip. 1877); E, Perrier, La Comatula 
rosacea (Arohiv. Zool. Expfir., ii. 1872); 0. 'Wachsmutli 
and F. Springer, jRei'ision o/ Paheocrinoidca (Phila. 1870- 
85) ; Zittel, Sandhuch der Paliiontologie (1S7G-80). 

Crinoline, the name originally given by the 
French modistes to a fabric of horse-hair (Fr. crin, 
‘hair’), capable of great stiffness, and employed 
to distend women’s attire. It was applied in a 
general way to those structures of steel wire or 
hoops, by means of which women between 1855 
and 1866 attained enonnous dimensions — 12, even 
15 feet in circumference. Such fashion of expan-, 
sion was not new. There was the fardmgalc of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the upper part of the body 
was encased in a cuirass of whalebone, which was 
united at the waist with the e;^ualh• stiff fardingale 
of the same material, descending to the feet in tlie 
form of a great drum. We next hear in 1711 of 
‘tiiat startling noveltv the hoop petticoat,’ which 
differed from the fardingale in being gathered at 
the waist ; and by 1744 hoops had grown so extra- 
vagant, that a woman occupied the space of six 
men. An elpngated oval form also came into 
fashion, I'aised at each side to show the high-heeled 
slioes, causing caricaturists to say that a lady 
looked like a donkey carrying its panniers. These 
hoops were of whalebone, with canvas over them, 
having capacious receptacles on each side for 
• articles of convenience. In 1780 we find hoops of 
cane used, being advertised to ‘ outwear the best 
sort of whalebone.’ About 1796 hoops liad been 
discarded in private life, but were still the inode 
at court, and never had been seen in more full- 
blown enormity, continuing so to the time of 
George IV., when they were abolished by royal 
command. The crinolette was the name given to a 
small crinoline causing the dress to project behind 
only, and so akin to the bustle and dress-improver. 

CrinillU, a genus of bulbous-rooted amaiyllids 
(sometimes included under Sternbergia), chiefly 
tropical,, and frequently cultivated in liotliouses — 
e.g. C. amabilo of India, C. scabrum of Brazil, &c. 
C. ccqiensc of South Africa is a fine hardy species, 
with large, fragrant, rosy white flowere, remark- 
able for the dmitli and slenderness of tlieir tube. 
The bulbs of C. asiatiemn are powerfully emetic, 
and are used in some parts of the East in cases of 
poisoning. 

Cris-cross Row. See Hokxbook. 

Crispin, saint and martyr, about the middle of 
the 3d century, under the reign of Diocletian, fled, 
along with his brother Crispian, from Rome into 
Gaul, where lie worked as a shoemaker in the 
town which is now called Soissons, and dis- 
tinguished liiniself by his exertions for the spread 
of Christianity, as well as by his works of charity. 
According to the legend, his benevolence was so 
great that he even stole leather to make shoes for 
the poor ! From this, charities done at the expense 
of others have been called Crispinades. In the 
year 287 he and his brother suffered martyrdom 
b,y being thrown into a caldron of boiling lead, 
liotli are commemorated on the 25th October. 
Crispin is the univei-sally recognised patron saint 
of shoemakei-s. 

Cristo'fori. or Ckistofali, Bautolojuieo, 
harpsichord-maker, was born at Padua in 1653, and 


died at Florence in 1731. He is . regarded as the 
inventor of the pianoforte. 

CritcUett, George, ophthalmic surgeon, born 
in London in 1817, became F.R.C.S. in 1844, and 
was assistant-surgeon and (1861-63) surgeon to the 
London Hospital. He early devoted his attention 
to ophthalmology, and was attached to the hospi- 
tal at Moorfields from 1846 ; in 1854 he published 
a courae of lectures on Diseases of the Eye, and 
from 1876 he was ophthalmic surgeon and lecturer 


from 1876 he was ophthalmic surgeon and lecturer 
at the Middlesex Hospital, where his operations 
acquired a European fame. He died 1st November 


acquired a European fame. He died 1st November 
1882.- 

Critias, one of the pupils of Socrates, but un- 
fortunately one who was rather a hearer than a 
doer of his word. On his return to Athens from 
banishment, he put himself at the head of the 
oligarchical party, and was afterwards the most 
rapacious and cruel among the thirty tyrants set 
up by the Spartans (404 B.C.). In the same year 
be fell at Mnnyxhia, resisting Thrasybulus and' the 
exiles. Critias had a high reputation as an orator, 
and besides wrote poetry. 

Critical Temperatiire is that temperature 
below which a substance may, and above which it 
cannot, be liquefied by pressure alone. This tem- 
perature for carbonic acid gas, for , example, is 
SO'D” C. — i.e. below tliat temperature, the liquefac- 
_tion of tlie substance may be easily effected if 
sufficient pressure be applied ; but above it the 
substance cannot be liquefied, no matter how great 
be the pressure to which it is subjected. The dis- 
covery of the critical temperature by Dr Andrews 
in 1869 firet gave the means of distinguishing 
between a trae gas and a true v<apour ; for the 
former is a substance above, the latter one below, 
its critical temperature. Wlien any substance is at 
this temperature it is in the critical state — i.e. its 
passage from liquid to gas, or vice versA, is one in 
which the two parts, liquid and gaseous, so merge 
into one another as to render them optically indis- 
tinguishable. The critical temperatures of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen (formerly termed ‘perman- 
ent’ gases) are all extremely low, and hence lique- 
faction can only be effected (as it has already been ) 
by the application of intense cold as well as 
considerable pressure. On the other hand, such 
vaporous bodres as sulphurous anhydride, alcohol 
vapour, ether vapour, &c. can, prorided the pres- 
sure be sufficiently gi'eat, be liquefied at ordinary 
air temperatures, since these are much below their 
critical ternireratures. See Gas, Vapour, States 
OF Matter. 

Croaglipntrick, a celebrated Irish mountain 
where St Patrick is said to have begrrn his mis- 
sionary work. It stands about 4 miles SW. of 
Westport, in the south of County Mayo, and is 
2510 feet high. 

Croatia and Slavonia (Hung. Horvdt- 
Szlavonorsztig) form, together with their former 
‘ Military Frontier,’ a crown-land belonging to the 
Hungarian section of Austria (q.v.), lying be- 
tween the Adriatic Sea on the SW., where 
Croatia has a seaboard of about 84 miles, and 
Hungary on the NE. Area, 16,352 sq. nr., of 
which 5246 is Croatian, 3707 Slavonian, and 7399 
belongs to the district of the militarj' frontier-. 
Pop. (1881) 1,892,499, Croatia haring 816,802, 
Slavonia 377,613, .and the former Frontier 698,084 
inhabitants ; in 1886 the total population had in- 
creased to 2,025,990. The surface of Croatia falls 
mainly into the wooded mountain district to the 
north of the Kulpa, uith offshoots fronr the south- 
east Alps, and a calcareous plateau, belonging to 
the Kar-st region, to the soutlu To the Alpine 
systenr belong the hlatzel, I\-incica, and Kalnik 
gronirs in the north ; to the ICarst system belong 
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the Lilmniian Kai-f>t (5007 feet), along the co^t 
from I'iuinc to Rovi, and the Velehit Mountains 
to the sonth-enst, with the peak of Sveto Brdo 
(5751 feet) near tlie Dalmatian frontier. The 
l)rovince belongs to the basin of the Danube, its 
mo'it important riveis being the Drave and Save, 
with their aliiuents ; the Gatschka, Likka,_ and 
others belong to the Karst, and the Zermanja, in 
the .‘.outh-wcst, flows into Dalmatia. In Slavonia 
c.xtensive niar.slies are found .along the main rivei-s. 
AVarm mineral sjjrings arc numerous, and eaidh- 
nuakes, especially .about Agram (<j.v.), arefreguent. 
The Adriatic coast is ])oorly supplied with harbours, 
and c.vposed to the bla.sts'of tlie llora (q.v.). The 
climate along the coast .and in the nortli is mild, 
Fiume and Agram having respectively <a mean 
teniiierature of 60° and 32^ P. ; in the'Kai-st the 
yearly mean is from 43° to 46° F. 

The soil is in General very productive. Com, 
maize, pulse, millet, flax, llemp, tobacco, and 
giapcs are cultiv.ated ; large quantities of wood 
are exported, the rich forests being’ for this industry 
recklessly despoiled ; and hoif-es and cattle are 
successfully nused, wliile the oak-forests of Slavonia 
sujiport great droves of swine. Silk-culture is 
progressing, .and bees arc largely kept in the he.ath 
districts. Only in ores and minerals is the \>ro- 
vince jioor; iron, silver, copper, lead, zinc, suljihur, 
and coal are all worked, but in .small quantities. 
Much of the weaving is done at home, and the 
other manufactures are not inqiortant. The trade 
is chiefly in land products, Slavonia exporting also 
a brandy made from plums. The bulk of the 
people are Slavs ; both Cioats (originall.y Chorvnts, 
‘inountaineci-s,’ from chora or gora, ‘a mount.ain’) 
and Slovenes are tall and strong, honest, and good- 
natured, holding much of their land in common, 
and du-clHng for the mp.st jiart in scattered hamlets. 
In the we^t the religion i.s Homan Catholic, em- 
bracing 71 per cent, of the entire impulation ; in 
the eitst, thnt of the Greek Churcu. Kducation 
is verj' backward ; in 1880, over 72 per cent, of 
the inhabitants could neither read nor write. 
A number of railways, however, now j)enetrate 
the country, and the interest in education and in 
the national language anti literature is visibly 
mcrca-sing. 

Croatia^ .and Sl.avonia were for the most p.art 
included in the Uoinan province of .Pannonia; in 
the 7th centurj- the territory was taken possassion 
of by the .Slavonic race.s. The Croats shook oft' the 
Byzantine yoke about 5)00, and in the followin'’’ 
century extended their rule over D.almatia, built 
a .strong fleet, wliich they em])Inyed (iit-t for jnracy, 
and afterwards for trade, and had their king, 
Dirzislav, recogiiised by the E.a«lem court in 
His son, Crcsciniir I’eter, one of the gre.atcst 
national heroes, n-as acknowledged ns king of 
D.vimatia, ns were aKo his sncc&ssoi-s until 1091, 
nhen the kingdom u’as taken over by Uung.ary. 
.Slavonia was niade_ a province of llniigary aliout 
the same date, but in tlie 17th centurv a gre.at part 
of the land was held by the Turks,' who onlv in 
1699 resigned all territory north of the Uiiim. 
t roatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia were united ns 
the kingdom of Illyria from 1707 to 1777. After- 
waids Croati.i and Slavonia were legarded ,a.s jiart 
of the kingdom of llungaty ; but among the 
V. ro.'ittJiiis a of hostility to tlio trew 

Ui). nhich asserte-i i(,<.elf in‘l8IS~49. In rcw.ani 
lor t roatia s s.ei-viees during the Magyar revolt, i 
It was declared iiidependeiit of Hnhgarv, nnd : 
I'racti'vally yo rcmniiied until 1868, when the eon- 
lu-i'tiou With llmigarj- wits restored, Cioatia Fend- 
ing depuli’-s to the linngatiaii diet. Tliere must 
Is; a (..ro.itmn in the Hiingniian ministi-v : there is 
a national diet at A'gram, aiel the otliei.al ian"u,age 
H In ilicr*.: a pojmlnr Tiiove* 


ment, avith riots, directed against the subonlina- 
tion to Hungary. The Military Frontier, estali- 
lished along the Turkish bonier in the lOtli 
centuiy, arose out of the necessity of perpetual 
defence. It was inhabited by mifitaiy colonists 
’who enjoyed special privilegesj maintained regnl.ir 
armed posts, and were able to raise a force of 
100,000 men on the briefest notice. Tliis region 
wa-s in 1881 finally incoi’porated with Croatia and 
Slavoniiu Since 1886 the whole province, avitli the 
fonney frontier district, has been divided into eight 
counties, with Agram as capital; See SERYiAtt 
L.tXGUAGE AND LITERATURE ; also BAN. 

Crochet (Fr., ‘a hook’), a species of handi- 
work, ’which may be described as an extensive 
system of looping, by means of a small hook made 
for the purpose. Fancy worcted, cotton, or silk 
m.a^’ be used as material, and a great variety of 
articles, fiom large bed-quilts to delicate lace-likc 
edgings are produced in crochet- work. 

Crocitlolifc, a mineral consisting mainly of 
silicate of iron, in asbestos-like fibres. See dARE 
Colony, "Fol. II. p. 735. 

Crockets .are ornaments used in Gothic archi- 
tecture. They fli-st made their appearance during 
the transition from Romanesque to Gothic in the 
12th centniy, when they were introduced on capi- 
tals of columns in the shape of incurved bunches of 


Crockets ; 

A, from clioir of Notre D.’iine, I’.iris, circa 1160: 

B, gable crocket, 14tU century. (Lc Due.) 

leaves springing from stems in place of the classic 
volutes employed before tliat date. Similar proicct- 
ing crockets were soon applied to cornices, g.ahle.s, 
.spire.s, &c. In the Early English stylo they stand 
iip_ in a, dct.aclicd iiianuer, with tlie foliage' at the 
point, but in tlic Decorated nnd Pei’jiciidicular 
styles the leave.s are more developed and cling to 
tlic copes or lamps to which thev arc apidicd ns 
onianieiits. ‘ ' 

Crocodile {Crococlt'lns), a genus of rojitiles 
winch has also given its name to tlic small order 



(Grocodili.a) to which it hchmgs. Ti,r. i,,- 

clmlte, the largest living rcj)tili_s._vi/, the ciucodilc' 
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proper, the Alligators (q.v.), and Gavials (q.v.). 
The most distinctive characters are as follows : 

Externals. — The body, which is provided rrith a 
Ion", laterally conijiressed, crested tail, is covered 
with an annature of scales and dorsal bony ‘scutes.’ 
The latter exhibit a sculptured appearance. There 
are four short, strong limbs, with five fingers and 
four to§s, which are webbed in various degrees of 
completene.ss. The three inner digits bear claws. 
Glands with a musk-like secretion are found on the 
margin of the lower jaw, at the side of the cloacal 
aperture, and on the posterior margin of the dorsal 
shields. The musky odour is sti'ongest during the 
season of love. The nostrils lie close together at the 
point of the snout, and can be closed by valves ; the 
eyes possess third eyelids, and the pupil is a vertical 
slit in nocturnal species ; the tympanum of the ear 
is overhung by a fold of skin which closes during 
diving ; the cloaca has a longitudinal aperture. 

Skeleton. — Between the skull and the hip-girdle 
there are always twenty-four vertebra;, and behind 
the sacrum a lar"e anil variable number of caudal 
pieces. The vertebrie are procoelous — that is to say, 
liollow in front — and bear ribs in the neck as well 
as in the thoracic region. The ribs are provided 
with two heads for articulation with the vertebra;, 
and those in the middle of the thorax give oft' 
hook-like, backward-turned (uncinate) processes 
which also occur in Birds (q.v.). A breast-bone, 
with which the thoracic vertebra; are connected, 
is always present, and behind tins a number of 
posterior rib-like processes ( ‘ abdominal ribs ’) form 
a further support. These arise from ossification of 
septa between the muscles. In the breast-girdle 
the clavicle is absent ; the hip-girdle is normal. In 
the large skull the chief peculiarity is the forma- 
tion of a closed bonji palate. By the internal union 
of premaxilla;, maxilla;, palatines, and pterygoids, 
the roof of the mouth is complete, and the posterior 
aperture of the nostrils is thus shunted back to the 
very beginning of the glottis. The development of 
the skull has been studied by Parker. The mouth- 
opening is very lar"e, and the jaws bear numerous, 
usually conical, hollow teeth, implanted in distinct 
sockets, with reserve germs, at first on the inner 
side, and afterwards within the pulp cavities of the 
old ones. 

The nervous system calls for no special remark. 
The peculiarities of nose, eye, and ear have been 
noteeV above. The animals have large lachrymal 
glands, and their ‘ tears ’ are pioverbial. The tym- 
pana communicate with the mouth by three Eusta- 
chian tubes, one median and two lateral. As 
regards the alimentary system, the flat tongue is 
fixed to the floor of the mouth, the mouth-cavity is 
bounded behind by two soft transverse membranes. 
These meet when the crocodile is drowning a 
victim, and prevent water nishing down the throat. 
The stomach is in several respects like that of 
birds. The cireulatory system is of importance, 
since in crocodiles for the first time the heart is 
four-chambered (see Circulation). The partition 
between the ventricles is here complete, but as two 
aortic arches remain, mixed blood still goes to the 
posterior body. The left aortic arch cairies only 
venous blood to the viscera, whereas in other 
rejitiles it carries mixed arterial and venous. The 
pulmonary arcli cairies purely venous, the right 
aortic arch purely arterial blood. The riglit and 
left aortic arches communicate at their roots just 
outside the lieart by a small aperture — the foramen 
Panizza;. The respu-atory system presents no 
special peculiarity except in the backward shunt- 
ing of the internal opening of the nostrils. 'When 
drowning its prey, and with its half-shut mouth in 
consequence open to the water, the crocodile keeps 
the tip of its snout on the surface, the glottis is 
pushed a little forward to meet the posterior open- 


ing of the nostrils, a complete air channel is thus 
made, and respiration can go on unimpeded. The 
air is drawn into the lungs when the ribs expand, 
and an incipient diaphragm is also of use. The 
lungs are inclosed in pleural sacs. There is no 
urinai-y bladder. 

Mode of_ Life. — Crocodiles are predominantly 
aquatic animals, and move rapidly by means of 
their powerful tail strokes. They are clumsy 
when ashore, and suffer from being stiff-necked. 
The body drags somewhat on the ground. Tliey 
feed on fishes, especially in their youth, and on 
quadrupeds, which they catch by the river-side, 
and kill by drowning. If the prey cannot be 
readily torn, it is often buried till it begins to rot. 
For their shore work they prefer the darkness, but 
they also like to bask in the sun. They very often 
float in the water with their snout and upper back 
above the surface. The eggs, which are firm, 
though not thick-shelled, are laid in layei-s in 
holes on the banks. They are about the size of 
goose eggs, and the disproportion between the 
newl 3 '-hatched j'oung and the adults is verj' strik- 
ing. The females of some species are said to guard 
their j'onng. Crocodiles are on the whole sluggish 
animals, and are veiy remarkable in the long con- 
tinuance of the slow growtli, which hardty seems to 
reach a limit as in other animals. 

The crocodile has acquired in literature a char- 
acter for deceitfiilness which is largelj' undeserved. 
The conceit of ‘ crocodile’s tears ’ (tlie animals have 
large lachiymal glands) ivas common in Shake- 
speare’s time. Spenser describes {Faerie Queene, I. 
V. 18) the 

Cniell craftie crocodile, 

Wliicli, in false griefe Iiyding ids Iiannefull guile, 

Doth weepe full sore, and sbeddeth tender teares. 

Another quotation given bj' Eichardson (see 
Kitchin’s edition of the Faerie Queene, Clarendon 
Press) is still more libellous, ‘as cursed crocodile 
most cruellv can tole with truthlesse teares unto 
his death the sill.v pitieing soule.’ Kitchin refere 
also to the invention of the adjective ‘crocodilian’ 
to express a depth of deceitfulness. 

Dijfcrent Forms. — The order of crocodiles includes 
twent,v-five living species, distributed in tliree 
families and a doubtful number of genera. Tliej'' 
are all found in tropical and warm regions. The 
three tj'pes maj' be thus contrasted : 
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it !ia« fsun-iveil its youth. Some tvo or tliree scoie 
of e""8, svitii ilelicate roagli limy shells, about the 
sho^of those of geese, are laid in sandy cavitiesjn 
the hanla The young crocodilas are often happily 
de.stroved hv tlie ichneumon, and hy a species of 
li«ird.* The‘adult crocodile lives in amiahle partner- 
ship with a little bird (Plttviaiuis wrjwUus). As 
Herodotus relates, this watcher warns the crocodile 
hy its ciy when danger threatens, and it al«o cleans 
its body of small animal.s which fix themselves there. 
Tlie crocodile was worshipped and even inumniified 
by the ancient Egj'ptians, and it occasionally bore 
a i)art in the Roman gladiatorial combats. It is now 
liuntcd for the perfume of its musk-gl.ands, .and 
also for its skin and fat. Crocodile-hide has lately 
incicased in v.alue .as an article of commerce. The 
eggs are esteemed as dainty moreels. The most 
widely distributed species is C. biporcafics, or jwr- 
os»?. * It occurs from the Masc-arene to the Fiji j 
Islands, from Farther India to Corea, and also on 
the north coast of Australia. It lives not only in 
fre.sh w.ater, but ventures sometimes into the sea. 
A very large snecimen in tlie British Museum mea- 
suics 17J feet in length. C./rontatwi, in equatorial 
West Africa; C. aoitiis, in the north-west of South 
America, in Central America, and in tlie \Ve.st 
Indies ; 0. cafnpknrcfus (often placed in a special 
genus, .Meeistops ), from the west coast of Africa, 
are otlier important species. 

//(sfori/.—Tliese giant leptiles, like other large 
forms, liave in recent ages been continuously on 
the wane. They date from the Triassic period 
(Belodon, P.arasuchus, and Stagonoleids — the last 
from the Elgin sandstones). In the .lui-assic age 
they are very numerous, forty species having been 
recorded from British strata alone. In the Chalk, 
the limt Croeodilia with anterioily concave verte- 
hr.r aiqiear in contr.ast to the Triassic, the Juras'ic, 
and in pait the Cretaceous forms, which had bicon- 
cave vertelirie. Among these Cretaceous form.s 
.are true Ciocoililas and Cavials, which arc also 
abundant in Tertiary stiata. l’iofo«sor Huxley h.as 
woiked out the ‘ almost unbroken ’ .series of gi.ada- 
tions fiom tlie ancient Triassic fonns down to the 
modern cioeodiles, but wlieie tliLs scries t.akes 
origin .among the ancient reptiles is .«till obscure. 

See AM.m.xTon, G.vruAi., ItFmr.r; also Uumeril cl 
Hibron, prpdo'o^k Gcitlralc [Paris, iSU-.Vt); J. IC. Gray, 
Synopsis of Ucoent Croco- 
.."N ‘ . fliUnns (Tiims. ZooL Soc, 

/ '-S Loud. vi. 1SG7) ; Hcil- 

Y '. 1: prin, Piftrihiition of Ani- 

\ ) mals (Inter. Sc. Series, 

\ \ • I8S7, pii. 327-30); C K. 

\ . I Iloftinan, Bromi’s 7'hicr- 
V. / iridi, vi. ; IliLxlcy, Ana- 

/ lo»iyofi'crfiOmfcs(lST'-f); 

^ Wj / .Touni.'I.inn.Soc.iv.(1^0), 

V 'V / Ac.; -Tn(«rc,xx.Mu. (J8.s,‘»- 

V, \\/ SO), p, 331; A. Straucb, 

[ Syiioi)3it tla- IcifnJrn 

V)”', A'l-uto'bVWcn (jrC-iiL .\c.ad. 

t '(Tfj .St IVtcrsbiirg, x. 1800). 

I '.li a very 

[ Tj beautiful genus of In- 

j V — Lj dace.e, all pal.'earetic, 

! particularly .abun- 

I tl'c INIediter- 

; ' rwne.aii countrii-s and 

Asia Minor, ('loousis. 
hare long lieen ciilti- 
/ .. sated inSlo\scr-gar>lens, 

'■ V «■ ' p,aiticularly (’. rcnni-., 

‘ the jiniqde crocus, with 

and C. /idriff, and otlier 
\ *-lni'v s}>'vie.- ; all so welcome in e.irl y spring. The 
s-i'lron ewiis (C. tativvr, see Vl nfo.x j .'Uid other 


species llower in autumn. Thase must not be con- 
ftLsedwith the tne.adow s.aiiron, often aalled autumn' 
crocus (Colchicum, q.v.), which is a liliaceous plant, 
from which the tnie crocuses can at once be distin- 
guished by their inferior ovaiy, and_ three instead of 
six stamens. Bulbocodium rernwn is a pretty spring 
llower, also much resembling crocus, but closely 
akin to colchicum. Two species of crocus occur wild 
in England, V. nudijlorns and C. verjivs, but the 
batter at le.ast is tnerely naturalised. The flowers 
of one or two species are fragiant. Owing to the 
shortening and thickening of the stem, the ovary 
is subterr.anean, hidden among the le.af-boies, but 
in ripening it grows out upon a long thin pro- 
cumbent pedicel, and thus deposits its seed at a 
sulBcient distance from the parent qilant. The 
thickened axis is a Conu (q.v.). It is nece.=saiy 
frequently to take up crocuses .and plant them 
anew, on account of the manner in which the 
conns multijily. See CORSI ; .and JIard, Mono- 
graph of the Gemts Crocus (1S87). 

Crocus OF Antimony is the oxysulpbide of 
Antimony (q.v.). Crocus of Mars is the finely 
diinded red oxide of iron. ' ' 

Croesus, the last king of Lydi.a, succeeded his 
father, Alyattes, in oGO B.c. He made the Greeks 
of Asia lilinor his tiibutaries, and extended his 
kingdom e.a.stwnrd from the Aigean to the Halys. 
Fiom his conquests, his mines, .and the gohlen 
sand of the Pactolus, he accumulated so much 
treasure that his wealth ha'i become a proveih. 
He "ave himself up in his court at Sardis to a life 
of jdeasuie and sumptuous exti.avngaiico, deemed 
himself the hap]uest man in the rvoiid, add was 
displeased when Solon, on a visit to his court, told 
him that no man should be c.allcd happy till his 
de.atli. He soon found how uncertain was a happi- 
ness such ns his ; for his beloved son Atys was killed 
while hunting, and there was left to I'lim only one 
son, who Mas dumb; whilst in his M'av M'ith Cyius 
he M'as totally defeated, his kingdom conqueVod, 
and himself made piisoner and condemned to be 
burned (ulC). At the funeral ]>yre, his repented 
excl.amation of ‘ 0 Solon ! ’ stnick the conqueror, 
who, when told the re.a.son of it, spared his life and 
trc.ated him Mith great kindness. As to his death, 
nothing is knomi. 

Croft, IViLLiAM, musician, bom in Warwick- 
shire in 1077, M'as a chorister in the Chapel Royal, 
of which he became joint-organist in 1701, and sole 
oigaiiist in 1707. In 170S he succeeded Ids old 
teacher. Hr Blow (q.v.), as organist of M'&st- 
iniiister Abbey and choinnaster of the Chapel 
Royal ; and in 171.3 he took the degree of JIu.s. 
Hoc. at Oxford. Fiom 170t Ciiift MTOtc a number 
of anthems for state ceremonies and imblic thanks- 
I givings, tldrty of which apjicarcd in two folio 
volumas in 172t ; and it is bv these that he is noiv 
chiefly lemcmbcied. He died in 1727, 

Croltcr. The tenu crofter is commonly used' 
in .Scotland to designate a small tenant of land m Iio 
derives a substantial jinrtion of his livelihood from 
cultivation or the raising of live-stock. Bv the 
Crofters’ Holdings Act of 18SG, it is defined to 
mean the teimut of a holding who losidcs on his 
uiii urniunl lent of Aviiicli not ^^cctMI 
X30 in money, uml ^^l^ch in a croftinir 

l>an’*sh. 

Croflerp inayltc liroadly into two 

il) rno^'C ^yho occupy liiml in Fcpnrntc 

tennnry, anti inoimtnin in joint tenancy ; 

(2| w]n> ^>ccn]iy lund in j^icparate tenancy 

only, cIiU'S nmy 1>e (I(*nomiimte<l ‘to\ui* 

Miip crofterN. t)ii‘ ‘ inilcncndent crofter^.’ 

The township cmftoi-s nro )iy fnr tlie moie unmerou.H 
*.o inucJi timi the joint tf nnnov /»f j»a‘<tnrc 
jc n ehameteu^stie featmc of cioftiim' life. Thr<v 
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are scattered over the whole surface of the Western 
Highlands and Islands, and over the whole of 
Sutherland. They are found in Caithness, Orkney, 
Shetland, and in the interior of Koss-shire and 
Inverness-shire, hut less frequently on the eastern 
seaboard. The township crofters hold directly from 
the landloi'd, pay money rents, have had a prepon- 
derant share in the construction and maintenance 
of the buildings on the holding, and have been the 
authoi-s of the greater part; of the simple improve- 
ments on the liolding and the township.- They 
have preserved some marks of a primitive com- 
munity in common rights and common obligations, 
and in the election of township officere who, by the 
custom of the estate, exert some authority in regu- 
lating the relations of the occupiem among them- 
selves, and the relations between the occupiers and 
the landlord. The crofting tomiship of the High- 
lands is a partial • survival of a system of land- 
tenure once common to the whole of Scotland .and 
prevalent in other countries. It has in .all times 
existed in direct relations with the chief or land- 
lord, yet the greater number of extant township 
crofters are the descendants of sub-tenants to the 
tacksman of a former period, and were brought into 
immediate dependency from the proprietor in the 
18th century. The township crofter has always 
been in the eyes of the larva tenant at will, rr’liether 
holding under the landlord or the tacksman, except 
in the case of a specific covenant to the contrary, 
brrt it is prob.able tha,t during the prevalence of the 
clan system the mritual interests and aft'ections 
of chief, tacksmen, and people, procured for the 
crofters the actual status or permanent tenure. 
While the crofters derive a nraterial sh.are of their 
livelihood arrd even of their food from the holding, 
their existence would be impossible without other 
sources of srrpport. Among these fishing holds the 
first place and often affords the chief means of sub- 
sistence; but other loo.al employments, domestic 
crafts, itinerant rural labour in the south, the 
earnings of a seafaring life, and remittances from 
relatives at home and abroad, all contribute to the 
crofters’ maintenance. 

The grievances from which the great mass of the 
township crofters have suffered may be enumerated 
as follows : The restricted area of holdings, and 
especially the reduction of common pasture land ; 
high rents in exceptional cases ; disturbance without 
due compensation ; the molestation of deer and 
other game; the imposition of excessive local rates; 
the increasing burden of cottar dependents ; want 
of harbours and defective means of transport to the 
centres of consumption. To these may now be 
added an une.xampled depression in the value of 
agricultural produce, and a disastrous change in 
the methods previously used in the man.agement of 
the fishing trade. The causes which have brought 
about such unh.appj' results are not far to seek. 
Tliey exist in the covetous or mistaken |Jolicy of 
proprietora in the beginning of the present century, 
manifested by eviction .and excessive consolidation 
of land ; in the necessities of their successors ; in 
the potato disease; in the too gre.at subdivision 
of crofts ; in the failure of the kelp niiinufacture ; 
in the precipitate applic.ation of the Education 
Act in districts to which it was uusuited ; in the 
apathy and improvidence which prevail among 
the croftei-s _ themselves ; .and, finally, in foreign 
competition in every dep.artment of industry. Such 
are the erroi-s and neglects of the past; such the 
misfortunes of the present, which conspire to de- 
press the crofting people. These hostile influences 
are intensified by the stormy climate, ungrateful 
soil, dangerous sea, aud rugged irregular configura- 
tion of the Western Highlands. It remains to be 
proved in what degree such obstacles can be sur- 
mounted by legislative provisions conceived in the 


interests of a cl.ass who with serious defects of 
character possess attractive and estimable qualities; 

The independent croftei-s, who ni.ay be recognised 
.as a distinct order among the crofting population, are 
found in all the Highhand counties. They appeiir 
in considerable numbei-s in Argj'llshire, in Caitli- 
ness, in Orkney, in Shetland, .and in the eastern 
parts of Inverness-shire and Ross-shire. They .are 
more r,are in Sutherland, on the western se.aboard, 
and in the Hebrides. These laborious tenants have 
been recruited from the working-classes in adjacent 
districts, and from the members of broken to-\TO- 
sbips dispei-sed by the formation of sheep faions. 
Established, for the most part, on waste hands under 
improving le.ases or stringent estate regul.ations, 
favoured in the eastern districts by a drier climate 
and soil, surrounded by the examples of a superior 
husbandly, and encouraged by assistance from the 
landlord, thej' have attained a higher condition 
than the crofting communities, both in regard to 
dwellings and tillage. The alleged grievances of 
the independent croftere have reference mainly to 
high rents, insecurity of tenure, and confiscation of 
improvements. Agjiinst such abuses they .are now 
rotected by the Act of 1886, from which tliey will 
erive substantial benefit. 

In recording the diversities of crofting tenure it 
is necessary to mention the exceptional examples of 
freehold crofts with common piOSture in the united 
pai-ishes of Han-ay and Birsay in Orkneia These 
minute estates exhibit a marked superiority over 
yearly tenancies elsewhere. Belonging to a vigorous 
race of cultivators whose f.amilies prosecuted their 
fortunes in the colonies .and on the sea, the Orkney 
freeholds have not suffered from excessive sub- 
division, and illustrate the advantages attached to 
stability and possession. It would be rash, how- 
ever, to affirm that the institution of similar tenures 
would succeed equally well among the Celtic in- 
li.abitants of the westeni coast. 

The comparative condition of the crofting 
people in the present and the past has been the 
subiect of angiy controversy. It seems not im- 
prokable that their state is now, in some re- 
spects, inferior to what it was in the age immedi- 
ately following the fall of the clan system in 1746, 
while in others it is certain that the contenqroraiy 
crofter possesses immunities and advantages of 
which his forefathere never dreamed. In favour of 

the older tim gf 

land, with a ' ' of the neces- 

saries of life in seasons of plenty, more unrestricted 
access to the use of fish and g.ame, freedom from 
local taxation, the existence of a graduated social 
order more harmonious and more congenial to the 
greatest number, the enjoyment of recreations 
native to the race, and that spirit of contentment 
or resign.ation -which is associated with ignorance 
and isolation. It may, on the other hand, be con- 
tended, on behalf of the present, that the crofter is 
e.xoner.ated from personal services of an oppressive 
nature, that he obtains relief in scarcity, remedies 
in sickness, public support in infirmity and old age, 
elementary instniction, acce.ss to e.xternal labour 
markets, 'facilities for emigration, and _ that he 
ossesses those aspirations and opportunities which 
elong to an expanded horizon of intelligence. 
When to the humane innovations of modern civilisa- 
tion are added reduced rents and enlarged holdinjp, 
the crofting people will have little to envj’ in tlio 
ju'ecarious advantages claimed for their ancestors a 
century ago. 

Moved .alike by the recent^ sufferings, former 
uTongs, and thre.atening agitation of the croftem, 
the government of Mr Gladstone in 1883 nominated 
a Royal Commission to inquire into their condition. 
The commission conducted its inve.stigations in the 
coui-se of th.at year, and submitted its report in the 
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bcfdnning of ISS4. In May ISSo a remedial mea- 
Mire was introduced into tlie Honse of Coniinons 
■vvliieh proved abortive, owing to the political inci- 
dents of the time ; but the question was resumed 
in a more liberal spirit in 1S86, when the Crofteio’ 
Holdings -Vet received the sanction of jiarliament 
and the crown. Thus statute einbodies in substance 
tl. " : ■ ■ ■ ' ms : The recognition of the 

‘ . •_ ■ le area within whicli the act 

b • ; ■ ' , .of tenure ; fair rents ; faculty 

to renounce tenancy ; compensation for improve- 
ments ; right to claim the enlargement of holdings ; 
conce.s.sion of testamentaiy powei-s in relation to the 
holding. And under this statute, three Commis- 
sioners were nominated to determine the areas 
within which the act shall be applicable, and to 
cairy its provisions into effect. 

In addition to tlie.se legislative enactments, the 
government lm.-<, in the appropriate administrative 
departments, initiated measures for the emigration 
of families from congested districts, the siqiply of 
fushing-boats and gear, tlie development of tele- 
graphic communication, and tlic mitigation of the 
school -i-ate by increased grants. 

The measures referred to, whether legislative or 
administrative, have been formed with an equitable 
consideration of the interests and rights of all 
parties concemed, and with a genuine desire to do 
good. The conditions by which they are siinoundcd 
aio so coinjilc-v, and the* financial advances hitherto 
contemplated so restricted, tliat no immediate 
results of importance can bo expected. A still 
graver impediment unhappily exists in the extreme 
poverty ot the class whom it is desired to henefit. 

Closely a.ssociated with the crofter.s by origin, 
avocations, and distresses, are the cottai-s. These 
people are occupiers of dwellings and small patches 
of ^'ound, holding rarely from the landloiul, more 
frequently from the farmer, the township, or the 
individual crofter, sometimes more sqiiattei-s, pay- 
ing no rent ami owning no allegiance. They exi'st 
by fishing, hy ca-siial cmploymonts on the land, and 
by public charity. Cottars are intermingled with 
their bettor-endowed kindred in all quarters of the 
crofting country, but they are most numerous and 
most niisorahle in the Long Island. Their claims 
are recognised by the Act of ISSO, which grants 
theni compensation for improvemonts in the case of 
aibitraiy and voluntary removal. 

The crofter and cottar pojiulation in the six 
counties to which the Act ot 1880 a]>plic.s were 
roughly computed by the Itoyal Commission of 1883 
to comjirise about 41), 000 families, or 200,000 souls. 

The Crofteis Act of ISSO is applicable in crofting 
parishes only within the counties of Argyll, Inver- 
ness, Iloss and Cromarty, tiiitherland, Caithness, 
and Orknc.v and Shetland. Crofters’ tenancies are 
diU'useil in other counties, especially in Abunleen- 
■shiro and Perthshire, but as thev* arc subject to 
moie favourable economic conditions, it was not 
considered neces,s.ary to admit them to the bonefiLs 
of special legislation. 

. Crolsic. Lk, a small port on the Atlantic, in the 
I'n'nch department of Loire-lnfcrieure, 20 miles AV. 
of St Xaraire by rail. Once an important trading 
jdace, it has still a busy sardine-fishery, and is now 
heeqming a jHijmlar watering-place. Tlie name is 
familiar from llrowning's 'J’iro Port? of Croixir. 
Pop. 2201. 

Crokcr, .loiix AVii.sox, jioliticinn and man of 
letters, w.-Ls born at (lalway, 20111 Dcceinlior 17S0, 
tlie son of tbe Mirvevor-general of customs ami 
i^xebe in lielaiid. After four years at Trinity 
pillege, Dublin, in IhOO be entered Lineoln’s Inn, 
but in J,S<»2 v.as cnibsl to tbe Jri-b bar. Two 
satiri", on tlo' Iri-b singe and on Dublin riM-iety 
i (ISOl-o) provLsi biilliaiit bit-: .so did bis Shttch 


of Irchnid Past and Ptxxcnf {1807), a pamphlet 
advocating Catholic, emancipation. In 1809 he 
published a poem on the battle of Talavera, which 
AVellington pronounced ‘ entertaining,’ and during 
the same year helped to found the Qiiarterli/, to 
whicli up to 1S54 lie contributed 260 articles. He 
bad entered parliament for Downpatrick in 1807 : 
and now in 1809 lie was rewarded with the lucrative 
post of Secretaiy of tlie Admiralty for his warm 
defence of the lliike of York, who was cliargcd 
uitli conniving at and sliaring in tbe sale of army 
commissions liy his mistress. Tliat post he liohl 
till 1830, .and then retired witli a pension of £1500 
a year. On the passing of the Reform Hill {1832), 
lie refused to re-enter parliament, unable ‘spon- 
t.aneoiisl.v to take an active sliare in a system 
which must subvert tbe elnircb, tbe peerage, and 
tbe throne — in one word, the constitution of Eng- 
land.’ He would not even take office under Peel, 
Ills old friend (1834); .and with Peel be broke 
utterly on tbe repeal of the Corn Law.s (1846). 
He died lOtb August 18,')7. Among tbe seventeen 
works that lie wrote or edited were liis Storicx 
for Children from Englixh Histo)y (1817), which 
suggested to Scott the Talcs of a Grandfather ; 
tiie Snjfoll: Papers (1823); liis Boswell's Johnson 
( 1831 ) ; and Jissni/s on flic Early Period of the 
French Itevolvtiun (1857). By some Croker is 
chiefly vemeinhered for his onslauglit on Keats, 
and Macaulay’s onslaught on him (Macaulay 
‘detested him more than cold hoiled veal'); or 
as the originator of the term Conservative (q.v.); 
a founder of the Athemenin Club, and the ‘ Rigby ’ 
of Disraeli's ’ •■ ’. 1 of ‘Lord Mon- 
mouth’ (the • • !• • ). Blit -in Sir 

Tlieodorc Martin’s nine-page eulogy in the Diction- 
ary of National Biograji/ty (voT. xiii. 1888), lie 
ligures ns a ‘debater of tlie Jirat rank,’ a master 
of ‘ rlietorlc that eclipsed Macaulay’s,’ the ‘ frieiul 
and confidant of many of tlie best’ and nble.st nicii 
of his time,’ a pattern of ‘ sincerity,’ ‘ consistency,’ 
‘devoted loyalty and nnselfisbne.«s.’ See also Ids 
Memoirs, Diaries, and Corrrjipondcncc, edited by 
Louis .1. .leimings (3 vols. 1884). 

Croker, Thojias Ckofton, Irish folklorist, 
was born at Cork, loth Jnnuaiy 1708, and in 1814 
was apprenticed to a Quaker inevcbant, but four 
years later got a clerksbiji in tbe Admiralty throiigli 
.John AA'iKon Croker, a friend, tboiigb no relation, 
of bis father’s. He retained this post till 1850, and 
died at Old Brompton, 8t)i August 1854. As a boy 
of fourteen he had begun to collect songs and 
legends of the Irish nen.s,antry ; in 1818 lie sent 
Moore nearly forty old Irish' niulodics; and in 
1825 piibli«)ied anonymonsly his Fairy Legends and 
Traditions of the South of Ireland, a work wbicb 
ebarmod Scott, ajid was translated into Genmin bv 
the brothel's Grimm (1826). A second scries fof- 
lowed in 1827, and tbe wliolc reached a Otb edition 
in 1882. Of nearly twenty more works of wliicb 
Croker w.as either the niitbor or editor, the bast 
were Jlcscarchci in the South of Ireland (1821): 
Legends of the Lalxs _ (1820), ’illustrated by bis 
frieiul Macli“e, and rc-issued as KHlarncv Lencmls 
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ed. by Professor 11. Morfey, 188.5). Croker was a 
roaloiis antiquary, a_ member of many learned 
.socicfu's,^ .See the Life bv bis son, pralixed to the 
18.50 (.slitinn of the Fairy hrgnids. 

<'rolI. .1 \MKS, piiy.'ieist, wa-. born in 1821 near 
Coupar-.Vngns, in i’erllislilie. He received an elo- 
inentarji'scbool-edncatimi, but in seicncc was wholly 
self-traintsl. .Siieee-^ively millwright, insiimrice- 
agent, and keojicr of the mii'cniii of Anderson'.s 
College, GI.T-gow, in 1807 bo joined the staff of the 
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Geological Sun'ey of Scotland, from which he retired 
in 1881. He is LL.D. of St Andrews, and F.R.S. 
Besides many papers in the Philosophical Magazine 
and other scientific journals, he has written The 
j” ’ ’ " 'sm (1857), Climate and Time 

i on Climate and Cosmology 

(188^, and Stellar Evohition (1889). Climate 
and Time, one of the most important contributions 
to geological climatologj% worked out in detail the 
view witli Avhich Croll’s name is identified,’ that, 
contrai’y to the opinion of most physicists, changes 
of the earth’s climate, such as the glacial periods, 
are due to the secular variations in the eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit, together with conse- 
quences ai-ising out of them, such as tlie deflection 
' of ocean currents. See Climate, Glacial Period, 
Precession. 

Croly, Geoege, poet, romance-writer, bio- 
grapher, and lueacher, was horn at Dublin in 
1780, and educated at Trinity College there. He 
took orders in 1804, and in 1810 came to London, 
where, after twenty -four years of literary labour, he 
in 1834 became rector of St Steplien’s, Walbrook. 
He died 24th November 1860. Between 1817 and 
1858 Dr Croly published some forty works — the best 
known being the romance of Salathicl. See the 
Memoir prefixed to his Booh of Job (1803). 

Croin'arty, the county town of Cromartyshire, 
on the southern shore of the Croniartj’’ Firth, 2 
miles from its entrance, and 19 NNE. of- Inver- 
ness. Nothing remains of the old stronghold of the 
Urquharts, the most famous of whom was Rabelais’ 
translator. Sir Thomas. From him the estate 
came to the second son of that Sir Geor^ Mac- 
kenzie who in 1685 was created Viscount Tarbat, 
and in 1703 Earl of Cromarty — a title forfeited by 
the third earl for his share in the ’43, but revived 
in 1861 in favour of his descendant, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, who, dying in 1888, was succeeded 
therein by her second surviving- son, Francis. 
In 1859 a statue was erected of Hugh Miller 
(q.v.). The population has dwindled from 2215 
in 1831 to 1352 in 1881, though with Wick 
and four other burghs Cromarty still returns 
a member to parliament. — Ceomarty Firth, a 
land-locked inlet on the north-east coast of 
Scotland, extends 194 miles north-eastward and 
eastward to the Moraj’ Firth, and is inclosed by 
the counties of Ross and Cromarty. It forms a 
noble harbour, 1 mile to 7f miles broad, and 5 to 
35 fathoms deep ; receives at its head the Conon ; 
and narrows at its entrance to 7 furlongs, between 
the beetling North and South Sutors, 400 and 463 
feet high. On its shores are the towns of Dingwall, 
Invergordon, and Cromarty ( the last has declined 
with the rise of the second ) ; the old red sandstone 
near its mouth is classic as Hugh Miller’s hunting- 
ground.— Crom'aetyshire, a Scottish county, 369 
sq. m. in area, but consisting of ten detached por- 
tions, and scattered up and down Ross-shire (q.v.), 
of which, for census and other purposes, it practi- 
cally forms part. It comprised the ancient sheriff- 
dom of Cromarty, and outlying bits annexed 
thereto towards the close of the 17th century at the 
instigation of Viscount Tarbat, who wished thus to 
hold jurisdiction over every part of his estates. — 
See Sir AV. Fraser’s Earls of Cromarty (2 vols. 
1876). 

Cromtlale, a place in Elginshire, on the right 
bank of the Spey, 5 miles NE. of Grantown. Here, 
on 1st May 1690, 800 Jacobite Highlanders were 
surprised and routed bj’ a body of King William’s 
dragoons. This encounter is celebrated in a song 
called The Eaiighs of Cromdale. 

Croine, John (known as ‘Old Crome’), land- 
scape-painter, the chief member of the ‘Norrvich 
School’ of artists, was born in that city, the son 
141 


of a i)por weaver, 22d December 1768. After 
serr'ing as an errand-boy to a physician, he was 
apprenticed to a house-painter ; but, showing a 
strong predilection for art, he was befriended by 
Mr T. Harvey, of Catton, who procui’ed him em- 
ployment as a drawing-master, and pennitted him 
to study works by Gainsborough and the Dutch 
masters in his collection. He also received some 
instruction from Beechy and Opie. He was mainly 
influential in founding, in 1803, the Norwich 
Society of Artists, which held exhibitions from 
1805, and of which he was president in 1808. He 
occasionall 3 ' visited London, when he e.xhibited in 
the Academy and the British Institution ; and a 
tour through Belgium and France in 1814 resulted 
in ‘ The Fishmarket on the Beach, Boulogne,’ 
and ‘The Boulevard des Italiens, Paris.’ But 
his subjects were nearlj- alwa.ys derived from the 
scener 3 ' of his native county, which, though found- 
ing his practice upon that of the Dutch land- 
scapists, he treated in a singularl 5 ’’ direct and 
individual fashion, painting trees, and especiallj' 
the oak, with exceptional fidelitj' and beautj'. 
His works realised onty most moderate prices 
during the artist’s life; but he is now recognised 
as one of the great names among English land- 
scapists, and fine examples of his art fetch very 
large sums. Several of his oil-paintings, includ- 
ing the gi’eat ‘Mousehold Heath,’ are in the 
National Galleiy ; and among his other master- 
pieces may be mentioned ‘ Carrow Abbey,’ ‘ View 
of Chapel Fields, Norwich,’ ‘ Oak at Poringland,’ 
‘The AVillow,’ and in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, the ‘ Clump of Trees, Hautbois Com- 
mon.’ He also practised as a water-colour painter, 
but his works in tliis medium are rare ; and a series 
of his etchings of ‘ Norfolk Picturesque Sceneiy ’ 
was published in 1834, and has been repeatedly 
re-issued. The earlier impressions are fine and 
valuable. He died, 22d April 1821, at Norwich, 
where, in the following year, a collected exhibition 
of his works was brought together, and he was 
fiillj' represented in tlie Roj'al Academj’- Old 
Masters Exhibition, 1878. His eldest son, John 
Bernay Crome ( 1794-1842 ), painted landscapes in 
a style similar to those of nis father, as whose 
productions they are frequentlj' sold. 

Croiiier» a pleasant watering-place on the 
coast of Norfolk, 23 miles N. of Norwich by a 
railway' opened in 1877. The sea has here made 
great encroachments on the cliffs since 1350, 
though the town itself is now protected bj- a sea- 
wall, formed in 1877, with an esplanade and a 
jettj-, at a cost of nearly £10,000. There are 
capital sands and golf-links ( 1887 ), and the church 
has a noble flint-work tower of 160 feet. Pop. 
of parish, 1597. See AV. Rye’s Cromer Past and 
Present (1888). 

Cromlech (from the Gaelic crom, ‘cun-ed,’ 
and leac, ‘a stone’) is a modem term, formerlj' 
apjilied by British archreologists to a class of 
megalithic monuments, consisting of one , fiat 
stone supported on two or more upright stones, 
and fomiing a kind of open chamber with a roof. 
It is now generally recognised, however, that these 
are merely' tlie denuded or uncovered chambers of 
chambere'd Caims (q.v.) or Banows (q.v.), for 
which another modern term, ‘dolmen,’ is now 
generally substituted (see Dolmen). The French 
archmologists retain the use of the word cromlech, 
but thev°liave alway.s applied it to those groups 
of standing stones which in Britain and Scandi- 
navia are called Stone Circles (q.v.). 

Crompton, Sajiuel, whose invention of the 
spinning-mule entitles him to rank as one of man- 
kind’s gi-eatest benefactors, was bom, the son of 
a small farmer, at Firwood, near Bolton, Lanca- 
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shire, Deceniijer 3, 1753. Like liis father, Cromp- 
ton was brought up to the loom and the farm. 
His motlier, a woman of great ener^, persever- 
ance, and stem independence, when left a widow 
struggled hard to give him and her two daughters 
the 'liest education the district afforded. When 
he was old enough, he assisted her in the farm, 
and wove, and earned a little money hy iilaying 
the violin at Bolton theatre. At the age of 
twenty-one, he was so much annoyed at the 
breaking ends of yam and the difficulties in get- 
ting it to weave that he set to work to invent a 
spinning-macliine which should produce better 
vara tlian Hargreaves’, one of which his mother 
possessed. For five years he laboured to realise 
Ids idea, sitting up late at night to overcome the 
successive difficulties, and resuming his labour 
for daily bread early in the morning. In 1779 
he succeeded in framing a machine which pro- 
duced yam of such astonishing fineness that the 
liouse was beset by persons eager to know the 
secret. He was rendered miserable. All kinds 
of devices were tried to gain admission ; even 
ladders were placed against tiie windows. His j 
machine was such that if a mechanic saw it, he ! 
could carry away the leading features of it. He 
could not leave the house for fear of his discovery ! 
being stolen from him. He had spent every 
farthing he had in the world upon its comple- 
tion ; lie had no funds wherewith to obtain a 
patent, and his shy and unlmsiiiess-like teiupeia- 
ment prevented liihi profiting as he should have 
done by his invention. A Bolton manufacturer 
persuaded him to disclose the invention to the 
trade, under the promise of a liberal subscription, 
but all that ho got was £G7, 6s. 6d. Soured by 
this treatment, in the eoui-se of time he saved 
money enough to begin luaniifacturing on a small 
scale at Oldhams, near Bolton, and latterly 
at Bolton, but not till his rivals had a hopeless 
start of him in the business. After the use of the 
mule had told distinctly on British manufacturing 
prosperity, a sum of b'etween i'400 and i'oOO was 
rai'-ed for him by sub«crii)tion, through Mr John 
Kennedy, his earliast biographer. Efforts were 
made to procure for him a national reward. Five 
thousand pounds was all he obtained in 1812, 
and he returned to Bolton almost broken-hearted. 
He began the bleaching trade at Over Darwen, 
then became a partner in a cotton firm, but was 
unsucce.svful iii Iwth. Some friends latterly pur- 
chased an annuity of £03 for him. He died June 20, 
1827. Cromi)ton’s was soon by far the most used of 
all sinuning-machines, and in 1811 the number of 
.spindles on his principle was 4,000,000, while there 
were only 310,510 of Arkwright’.s, and 155,880 of 
Hargreaves’. A monument was placed over his 
grave, ami in 1802 a bronze statue of him erected 
at Bolton. See Kennedy’s Memoir in vol. v. of 
^^e}no{^•s of LUerar;; ond Philo’iopliicnl Society of 
Monrjicsler, and French’s Life of Crompton (1800). 

Croimvoll. Ouvim, Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, .Scotland, and Ireland, was 
l>orn at Huntingdon, April 25, 1.590, He was the 
son of Ivobert Cromwell, younger son of .Sir Ilenrv 
Cromwell, dc.-=condant of*a nephew of Cromwell, 
Earl of Ibve.v, and was a younger brother of .Sir 
Henry Cromwell of Hinch'inbrook. His mother 
was Elirabeth. daughter of Tiionms Stew.aid of 
Ely, afterward- knighted by .lames I., who, when 
slif married Bobert Cnmraadl, was the widow of 
M illiam Lynne. He uas fii-sl-consin to J<dm 
Hampd<-n, He wa® educattsl at Huntingdon 
grammar.H'hooI, the master of which was the 
Piiritan Dr Beard, and at .Svdney-Sns,ses College, 
C.tmbridge, and_ n'mc' to li.vve c-arried nu.ay a 
mfsU-t -hare of clas-ic.al and general culture. 
He v.enl to Lmdon to .study law, but never 


entered an Inn of Court. In June 1617 his father 
died, leaving him a moderate estate at Hunting- 
don. lu August 1620 he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir James Bourchier, a London 
merclrant. Of the wildness of his youth there is 
no proof beyond his own remoreeful confession 
after iris conversion tirat before he knew God lie 
liad been tlie chief of sinners. He was, however, 
under medical treatment for hypochondria.^ He 
embraced Puritanism in its most enthusiastic 
fonu, attended and supported the ministry of its 
proscribed preachere, and became a zealous ad- 
licrent of the cause, and opponent of its arch- 
enemy and persecutor Laud. 

In 1628 he sat as member for Huntingdon in the 
stormy tliird parliament of Charles, and raised 
his voice against Romanising ecclesiastics.^ Tlio 
parliament dissolved, he returned to farming at 
Huntingdon, whence he removed to St Ives and 
afterwards to Ely, where property had been left 
liiiU hy his uncle. He appears to have come into 
collision as a local patriot with the king’s com- 
missionei's for the drainage of the Fens. He sat 
for Carn'uriAge im 'tVie SVitrrt Paffiittmeni' Tcni\ vn 'iV/C: 
Long Parliament (1640). In the Long Parliament, 
though no .speaker, he was active and vehement on 
the Puritan side. Sir Philip Warwick describes 
him at this period in ‘ a plain cloth suit, which 
seemed to have been made by an ill country tailor ; 
Ids linen was pl.ain, and not verj' clean ; and 1 
remember a speck or two of blood upon his little 
band, winch w.as not much larger than bis collar. 
His hat was without a hat-hand ; his stature was 
of a good size ; his sword stuck close to his side ; 
his countenance swollen and reddish; his voice 
sharp and untunable; and his eloquence full of 
fervour.’ Sir Pldlip adds: ‘It lessoned much my 
reverence unto that gi-eat council, for this gentle- 
man was very much hearkened unto.’ 

When war broke out (1642) lie was sent down to 
organise his district for tlio parliament, which ho did 
with the greatest vigour and success. He also sub- 
scribed dC500 to the cause. Becoming captain of a 
troop of parliamentary horse, he fouglit at Edge- 
lull. After Edgehill, he wanied his friends that 
the parliament must have soldiera of a better stamp, 
and that to tlic spirit of a chivalrous gentry must 
be opposed tliat of a God-fearing yeomanry. On 
this principle he formed his unconquerable Iron- 
sides. With strict morality and organised entlin- 
sin-sni he combined in tlic famous corps a righl 
dis^ciplino, wliicli ennhlcd him always to keep Ids 
troopers well in hand, and thus to turn the waver- 
ing tide of ijiore than one battle. Wldle the cause 
of the pariianieiit was de]>ressed el.«ew]iere, his 
constancy, c.ajiacity, and courage upheld it in the 
eastern counties, which had formed thcinselvc.s 
into an a.“sociation, of which he was the soul. _A 
brilliant action near Gainsborough marked him 
for high command. In the summer of 1014 he, 
under Mnnehester, led the forces of the associated 
comities to join tlio Scots uml the troops of the 
Fairfa.\cs before York, and in the battle of 
Marstoii Moor the charges of his c.avalrv decided 
the day. He now .stood forth as the lender of the 
Indeiicmlciit and thoroughgoing jiarly against tlie 
Prcsbytcriaii.s and moderates. After tlic .second 
battle of Kewhury he iiiiponched the comliicl of 
Mniicliesteriii pailiamcnt. Wliile the Pre.'hvtcrian 
and aristocratic generals weie set aside by the 
.Self-denying Ordiimiicc, Cromwell was letaincd in 
comiiiaiiil. Under Fairfax he led the new model 
arniy,_ of wliieli ho no doubt was the chief 
oigaiii-er, to decisive victory at Xas<;hy^ j„i,o 14, 
161,1. Fairfax, being no politician, Cromwell Ito- 
came tlie rciiroseututive of the oniiv in its contest 
w-itli the Presliyteriaii parliament, wliicli desired to 
disliaml it. The Presbyterians prot iiig iutiactablc, 
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he resorted as usual to strong measures, marched' 
on London, and coerced the parliament. , He was 
never revolutionary, but he cared not for forms 
when they stood in the way of what he thought 
right. It was no doubt under his directions that 
Joyce canied off the king from Holmhy. It seems 
that Cromwell desired, had it been possible, to 
make terms with the king; but Chanes was in- 
curably possessed with the idea of recovering his 
power by playing oft’ one party against the other. 
Whether it was by Cromwell or by the Scotch 
envoys that Charles was induced to fly from 
Hampton Court is a question on which authorities 
differ. 

As a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, the king, 
while he was negotiating with the parliament, was 
candying on intrigues with his partisans in England 
and Scotland, which brought on the second Civil 
War and the invasion of England by Hamilton. 
Again Cromwell was called to take the field for his 
cause, which was once more in extreme peril. After 
swiftly quelling the insurrection in Wales, he 
marched northwards, attacked the invading amiy 
of Hamilton at Px'eston and totally destroj'’ed it. 
The soldieiy now clamoured for justice on the king ; 
and Cromwell, probably sharing their wrath and 
despairing of any arrangement with the faithless 
Charles, complied with their demand, brought the 
king to trial, sat in the High Court of' Justice, 
and signed the death-warrant (January 1649). 
Had ambition been his motive for this deed we 
should hardly have found hinr at the same time 
treating for the marriage of Kichard, his heir, with 
the darrghter of Mr Mayor, a private gentleman. 
The Commonwealth having been established, the 
first service rendered by Cronrwell to it was the 
suppression of the forntidable meeting of the 
Levellers, which he accomplished by a characteristic 
union of vigour with mercy. He was next sent to 
Irelaird to end the civil war still raging there. 
This he did effectually, and on the whole humanely, 
thorrgh it cost soitre strokes of sanguinary severity, 
the necessity for which he hirtrself deplored. 

On his return from Ireland he (Fairfax having 
declined) took the corrrmand against the Scots, 
who had declared against the regicide republic and 
called in Charles II. With his usual daring Ire 
assumed the offerrsive and invaded Scotland. But 
he was out-generalled by Leslie, and was in extreme 
peril, when a false move of the Scots, by affording 
him battle, enabled him once rrrore to display the 
superiority of the soldiery which he had trained 
and to wrn the decisive victory of Dunbar. The 
image of rrrilitant Pirritanisrn was never nrore 
vividly presented than by Cromwell’s bearing on 
that scene. With the defeated Covenanters he 
dealt as with estranged friends. The royalists 
proper, who still held tire field in Scotland, having 
elrrcled his strategy and marched into England, he 
followed, and on Septerrrber 3, 1651, at AVorcester, 
gained the victory which he called his crowning 
mercy and which ended the Civil War. Returning 
to London in triumph, he declared for a constitu- 
tional settlement and an amnesty. The parlia- 
ment, now reduced by revolutionary expulsions to 
the ‘Rump,’ was bent on perpetrrating its own 
power. After fruitless negotiations Cronrwell 
trrrned it orrt with unrvise violence and contrrnrely. 
Supreme power being now in his hands and those of 
the other chiefs of the arrtry, he called the con- 
vention of Puritan notables, nicknatrred the Bare- 
bones Parliarrrent, for the settlerrrent of the nation. 
The Barebones Parliarrrent proving too visionary 
and revolrrtionary, was disrrrissed, and supretite 
power reverted to Cromrvell and his officers. 

Cronrwell was now declared Protector rrnder the 
instrarrrrent of government, which provided for a 
government by a single person with one House of 


parliarrrent elected on a refonrred basis of repre- 
sentation, and a Cotrncil of State, in the appoint- 
ment of which nomination by the Protector was 
combined with election by tire irarlianrent (Decem- 
ber 16, 1653). A power of legislating by ordinance 
till parliament should nreet was reserved to the 
Protector, arid was largely rrsed by Cromwell for the 
purposes of reorganisation and reform. His aim 
evidently was to restore in substance the ancient 
constitution of the realm, with a Protestant pro- 
tectorate or monarchy, and full securities for 
liberty, especially for the religious liberty which 
had been in his mind at least the main object of 
the Civil War. Brrt when parliament met, though 
elected under his writs, it fell to questioning his 
authoritj^, and he was coirrpelled to exclude the 
disaftected by a test. His second parliament, from 
which the recalcitrants were excluded at the outset, 
offered him the title of king. Cromwell wavered ; 
but the stubborn resistance of the republican 
soldiei-s decided him to decline the oiler. The 
Upper House of parliament was, however, restored, 
ancl the Protector was empowered to name his 
successor. A fi.xed revenue U'as also voted to him. 
He was now installed as Protector with a cere- 
monial resembling a coronation. AA'hen the parlia- 
ment met again, its two Houses fell into a collision 
which compelled Cromwell to dissolve it ; and his 
power thenceforth rested upon the army, though 
it was his constant desire to revert to constitutional 
government, and he was preparing to call a new 
parliament when he died. 

His protectorate was a perpetual conflict with 
republican resistance on tlie one hand and with 
rojmlist plots and risings on the other, while his 
life was constantly threatened by royalist assassins. 
To keep down the royalists he for a time put 
the country under major-generals, supplying his 
treasury at the same time by an impost on the 
property of the cavaliers. He was, nevertheless, 
able to inaugurate a great policj', home and 
foreign. He reorganised the national church on 
the principle of comprehension, inclnding all but 
Papists, Prelatists, and Antitiinitarians, while the 
ministiy was weeded by commission, the result 
being, as Baxter, an opijonent of the government, 
testifies, a ministry very acceptable to the people. 
Pei-sonally tolerant, Cromwell upheld toleration as 
far as he could, especially in the case of the Sec- 
taries, and curbed the pereecuting tendencies of 
parliament. For law reform he did his best, but 
professional interests were too strong for him. He 
united Scotland and Ireland to England, giving them 
both representation in parliament. Scotland, hav- 
ing free trade with England, enjoyed great pros- 
perity under his rale. Ireland he sought to make 
a second England in order and industry, and if his 
measures weie high-handed it must be remembered 
that tJie native Irish were then in an almost savage 
state. It was his aim to enlist ability, without 
distinction of paxty, and youths of px-omise fiom 
the univeisities into the sexwice of the state. He 
saved the univeisities from the fanatics, put good 
men at their head, and encoui-aged lettex-s. 

But it is his foreign policy that has brought him 
most i-enown. Under him the Commonwealth be- 
came the head and px-otectiess of Protestant 
Eiuojie. He xnade peace with Holland and tried 
to form a league of all the Protestant states. He 
protected the AValdenses of Piedmont against their 
pei'secutoi's, using the pen of hlilton in his protest. 
In the interest at once of religious liberty and 
commeree he allied himself witli France, as the 
more libexal power, against Spain, the power of 
peisecuting Roman Catholicism and the tyrant of 
the Western waters. He failed in an attempt on 
Hispaniola, but took Jamaica, and thus gave 
British enteipiise a foothold in those seas. The 
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victories gainetl Ijy his fleet under Blake over the 
Sj>aniards brotiglif him at once glory and treasure. 
His trooi)S, Avith those of France, yvon the battle of 
the Dunes, and he obtained Dunkirk as liis share 
of the sgoil. He sedulously fostered British coni- 
inerce, and bv tlie hand of Blake chastised the 
pirate-states o'f Barbarv. His boast that he would 
make the name of Englishman as respected as that 
of Boman had been, Avas, to long at he reigned, 
fulfilled ; and his bitterest enemies could not deny 
tlie imj)rossion Avhich he had made on the Avorld, or 
tlie height to Avhich he had raised his couutiy. 
HLs court was simple and fnigal, yet dignified ; and 
though there Avas a stiain of coarseness in his 
cliaractcr (as illustrated in occasional liorecplay), 
his bearing in public upheld the majesty of the 
state. 

CroniAvell had always been a most loving husband 
and father, and the palace of the Protector Avas a 
virtuous English home. Ills speeches are A-ery 
rough and unmethodical .as compositions, but they 
are marked by sense, force, and intensity of pur- 
pose. He Avtus fond of music, and not Avithout 
icg.ard for art. It seems that his goA'ernment Av.as 
striking root, since people of rank Avere beginniim 
to ally themselves Avith it, and bis heir succeeded 
Avithout the slightest ojjposition. But disease and 
care, together with grief at the death of his 
favourite (laughter. Lady Claypole, cut short his 
life. lie died Se]itember 3, IG.IS, and the fabric of 
governuient Avhich his mighty arm had sustained 
fell speedily to the ground. 

The rec()rds of Cromuell’s life are verv imper- 
fect. Of his greatness as a soldier aiud states- 
man there can be no question, but it is dillicult 
across two centuries and a half to see into his 
heart and pronounce hoiv far ambition mingled 
Avith higher motivc.o. That the religious cnthusi.asm 
which sent him out to c.xpo^-o his life in Avar at the 
ago of forty-three Avas sincere cannot bo doubted ; 
but religious enthusia.sm is often ju-sociated with 
fanaticism and self-deception. One Avlio knew 
Cromwell well has described him as ‘ in body com- 
pact and strong, about Ih'c.feet ten in height, Avith 
a head which you might see Avn> a A'.xst treasury 
of natural part.s, ivith a temper exceeding fieiy but 
under strong moral restraint, and compassionate 
even to an cll'eminate measure.’ ' A larger .soul, I 
think, hath seldom dwelt in a house of clay than 
his was.’ He Avas laid Avith great pomp in 
the tomb of the kings at AVest minster, but after 
the Ite.storation his body av.xs e.xposed on the gibbet 
at 'ryburn and afterAvards buried under it. 

JToWe, of the I'rotectoml llout' of 

Crviiunll (17ri7); CroitiAvell, ii/c of O. Cromtrtll ami /ih 
fc'oia (IH'y)); Cirlylc, Cromwll't Zfllcn a»d Sjxcchci 
(IKIG); f(.sritord, i'tadiM ami Jlluetratiuus of the Great 
lUlf'hon (IJ-'yt) : Goldn-in Sinilb, Three Ifmjlhh Statet- 
men (1W7): Vrcdcric ll.Arrlsdii, Cromr-cH (18SS); and 
the AA(irk.A cited at B.s'ol.aM) and Ch.aulus I. .and II. 

CroniAVell. UlCIl.Ar.lA, second Protector, Avas 
tin' ihiril son of Oliver, and Avas born t)cl(d>er-l, 
ll'i'M He married Dorothy, daughter of Uichnrd 
Mnvor, of Hnr'ley, in Han’in-hin'. By the deaths 
of Ids tAvo elder brothers, l!olN.‘it anil Oliver, he 
became his father’s heir. He Avas uii amiable and 
IHipular but AAcak man. devoted to field-sports ami 
pb-.v-nre, and totally ineaiiable of sustaining his 
la*.h'‘r'.s butden. lb' liv<sl fur some time in eom- 
leir.itiAe privaey, but when the Pnilector Imd Us-n 
emj'OA'.erc'l to nomimite his Mircf—or, Uicliard ua-s 
bruiigUl to the front, ati'l an I'fVort Avas made to 
train him to the Atork of gm eniim-nl, hnt in vain. 
S'.Afts.h- ts.sd lie enlensi on his oifie..', nhen the 
foro- of nn'uohy,b.,ih p.Atliann-ntory and ndlif.niv, 
i.rol.e bnoe, and he ftniml himself nt’terlv utinhie to 
ivtraili tie-m. Is V,.AS pjoUAblv rrith iiltle tehic- 


private life. After the Eestoration he lived for a 
time abroad under a feigned name; but he returned 
to Engl.aml .about ICSO, and passed the remainder 
of his life at Cheshunt, Avhere he died July 12, 
1712, and Avas buried in the ebureb at Hureley, 
Hampshire. 

CromM'dl, Thomas {mallais monachomm, 
‘the hammer of tlie monks’), Avas born about 
1485, the son of a Putney blacksmith, cloth- 
shearer, brcAver, and innkeeper. His youth Av.as 
turbulent and adventurous. During eight or nine 
years passed on the Continent (1504-12), lie seems 
to have served as a common soldier, to have been 
befriended at Florence by Ereseobaldi the biuiker, 
to have acted as clerk at AntAveiqi and to a Vene- 
tian merchant, to have visited Home, and to have 
traded on bis oAvn account at jMiddelburg. -iyiy- 
lioAA-, by 151.3 be AA'as back in England and mmried ; 
tbeie, step by step, be rose to Avealtli atid import- 
ance .as a Avool-stapler and a scrivener, half usurer, 
lialf laAvyer, having originally been bred to the Ibaa-. 
AVolsey emi>loved liini as early as 1514 ; through 
Wolsey, probably, he got into pavlinAuent (1523); 
he AA-as AYolsey’s' chief agent in tlie unpopular Avorlc 
of sujipiessiii" certain smaller monastenes for tlie 
endoAvment of his colleges at IpsAvich and O.xfonl 
(1525); and finally lie became his factotum and 
secretary. He stepped to greatness over his fallen 
master. Cavendish tells Iioav on All-HalloAA’s Day, 
1529, he found ‘Master CroniAvell saying of Our 
Lady matins — Avhich had been since a vcvy_ strange 
sight in him ’ — and beAvniling liis oavii iiiisiulven- 
tuie, but intending to ride from Esher to the court, 
‘Avhere,’ quoth he, ‘1 Avill cither innko or mar.’ 
And Pole tells Iioav, n fcAV months earlier, CroiiiAA'cll 
b.ade him take Machiavelli for his guide. Both 
stories illustrate the very iimii. 

Ho AA’as cheaply faithful to the cardinal, aiding 
him not only by (juick-witted advice, and by plead- 
ing his cause in parliament, but oven AA-itli i'5 out 
of liis oAvn .savings. AVitlinl, lie made liiiiiself friends 
of AVolsey’s enemies; and his fidelity ingratiated 
liiiii Avitli Henry A'lII. Him CroniAvell pi-omised 
to make the richest king CA'cr in Englnml, and coun- 
selled liini to cut tlie knot of the diA-orcc by declar- 
ing himself .supreme head of the church. Counsel 
and promise wore c.arried into eflect by the Act of 
Supremacy (15.34) ami hy tlie dis.=olution of the 
monasteries ( 153()-39). To abolish papal authority, 
break the poAver of the cbnrcb, bumble the nobility, 
and make the king absolute, Avere CromAA’cirsainis; 
in their accoiiiplisliiiieiit lie stuck at notliing. At 
lieart, it Avoiild .seem, still a Catliolie — for so late as 
1.535 ho heqiieatlieil i'4U for a priest to sing mass for 
his .spill — he yet did his utmost to Protestantise the 
English Clmieli, Avlioso ‘polity,’ in the Avords of 
Mr Froiiile, CioiiiAvcH’s admirer, ‘ remains ns it Avns 
left by its creator.' It is often bard to determine 
AA'lietlier lie avas tool or instigjitor, to di.s.seA’er hi.s 
actions from those of licniy ; liotli must be Ire.ated 
under Hcniy’s reign. But bore may be noticed his 
Avimiiii" maniier.s and Aiiigracufiil perMin, his venal- 
ilv and piidiision, his juirposefiil nithle.ssiies.s and 
ubiquitous imiustry, bis army of spie.s iiiid vast 
correspnmlonre — above all, the fact tliat that 
English ‘Terror,’ in Avhicli perished More and 
Fisher and hiiiiilrcds of hiAvlior victims, set in A'dlh 
CniiiiAvf-irs ri-e, and ehlied Avitli Ci-oniAveH's fall 
Among th(A pO'ts jmd honours shoAvered on him 
_ Avcrc tlio-'C of )iriAy-coiincillor ( ].')31 ), clmticellor of 
j the evchepiier ( l.">rs3), .secretary of state and master 
1 of the lolls (1534), Aicar gemual (l.'.3.5), lord inivy 


, ‘enurosseil in Ids oaaui Imuds powers sm-h as no 
' subject and no soi cii-igit in ibis ctmntrv lind ever 
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possessed before or -will ever possess again.’ But 
the hand that had so exalted could equally abase 
him. The liatred all men bore him, tlie Catholic 
reaction, and Henry’s aversion to Anne of Cleves, 
the coarse Lutheran consort of Cromwell’s choosing, 
combined to effect his ruin : less than eight weeKs 
after his elevation to the earldom he was an-ested 
and lodged in the Tower. His abject entreaties 
for ‘Mercy, mercy 1’ availed lijm nothing; as little 
did his filthy revelations of Henry’s discourse with 
him touching Anne of Cleves. Condemned under 
a bill of attainder, his orvn favourite engine of 
tyranny, he was bunglingly beheaded on Tower 
Rill, 28th July 1540. See Mr Gairdner’s article 
in the Dictionary of National Biography (vol. xiii. 
1888); -Dean Hook’s Lives of the Archlkshoyis of 
Canterbury (vol. \d. chap. 1, 1868); Professor- 
Brewer’s ar-ticle on ‘The Royal Supremacy’ iu 
English Studies (1881) ; works cited trnder Henry 
Vlll. ; and two articles in the Antiquarian Maga- 
zine for 1882 by Mr John Phillips of Putney, 
an ardent investigator of everything concerning 
Thomas Cromwell, who, according to him, has 
been ‘vilely belied’ by almost every wr-iter on 
him, old and new. 

. CroilStadt, a strongly fortified Russian sea- 
port, 20 miles W. of St Petersburg, on a narrow 
calcareotrs island 7 nriles long, at the narrowest 
part of the Gulf of Finland, and over against the 
mouth of the Neva. Cronstadt is at once the 
gr-eatest naval statioir and the most flourishing com- 
mercial por-t of Rrrssia. It was founded by Peter 
the Great in 1710, the island having been taken 
from the Swedes by him in 1703. Its fortifica- 
tions protect the approach to St Petersburg; the 
batterres are very nrrmerous, defending every part 
of the channel by which vessels can enter. They 
are all built of granite, and armed with the 
heaviest ordnance. The place, indeed, was con- 
sidered by Sir Charles Napier, who reconnoitred 
it during the Russian war of 1854-63, so impreg- 
nable that it would have been utter madness to 
make any attempt upon it. Cronstadt, which is 
the seat of the Russian Admiralty, has three har- 
bours : the east, intended for vessels of war, and 
capable of acconmrodating thirty ships of the line ; 
the ntiddle harborrr, where vessels are fitted up and 
repaired, and which is connected with the foimer 
by a broad canal; and the west or Merchant’s 
Rarbour, for the merchant-shipping, with capacity 
for 1000 vessels. Since 1884 St Petereburg is con- 
nected with Cronstadt by a ship-canal 200 feet wide 
and 22 feet deep. Cronstadt contains many well- 
built houses, a cathedral, a statue of Peter the 
Great, and a British seamen’s hospital (1867). 
Pop. (1880)48,276. 

Cronstadt, in Hungary. See Kronst.\dt. 

Cronus. See S.-vturn. 

Crook, George, American soldier, born in 
Ohio in 1828, graduated at West Point in 1852, 
served in California till 1861, and was actively 
engaged throughout the civil war, in which he rose 
to the rank of major-general. Re served against 
the Indians in Idaho ( 1866-72 ), in Arizona ( 1872-75), 
and crushed the gi-eat r-ising in Wyoming and 
Montana in 1875-77. In 1882 he returned to 
Arizona, where he controlled the Indians on the 
southern frontier, put an end to the tinck system, 
and induced them to take up farms. 

Crooked Island. See B.in.tM.ts. 

Crookes, William, a great physicist and 
chemist, bom in London in 1832, was a pupil and 
assistant of Hofmann at the Royal College of 
Chemistiy, next superintended the meteorological 
department of the Radclifte Observator\% and 
lectmed on chemistry at the Science College, 


Chester. In 1859 he founded the Chemical News, 
and in 1864 became also editor of the Quarterly 
Journal of Sdencc. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1863, rdee-president of the Chemical Society in 
1876, member of council of the Royal Society the 
year after, and in 1880 was awarded bv the 
French Acadiniie dcs Seicnccs an extraordinary 
prize of 3000 francs and a gold medal. Re is an 
authority of the first rank on sanitary questions, 
especially the disposal of the sewage of towns, and 
his method of producing extreme vacua gave a 
great impulse to incandescent electric lighting. 
Ris original researches in chemistry and physics 
led to the discovei-y of the metal thallium in 1861, 
of the sodium amalgamation process for separating 
gold and silver from their ores in 1865, and of 
important discoveries in molecular physics and 
ladiant matter, besides the invention of the 
Radiometer (q.v.). He is the author of Select 
Methods of Chemical Analysis ( 1871 ), and of works 
on beetroot sugar manufacture, dyeing, and calico- 
printing, and has translated several works on 
chemical and metallurgical subjects. 

Crop. See Bird. 

Cropredy Bridge, near Banbm-y, gives 
name to a battle (29th June 1644) between the 
royalists under Charles 1. and the parliament- 
anans under Waller, when the latter received a 
check. 

Crops. See Rotation of Crops. 

Crooiiet, an open-air game, in which two or 
more players endeavour to drive wooden balls, by 
means of long-handled mallets, through a series of 
arches set in the giound _ according to 
some pattern. The object of each 
player is to make the complete circle 
of six to ten hoops or arches ; but dur- 
ing the course of the game he may 
have the progi-ess of his ball retarded 
by his opponents, or , assisted by his 
partners; and these friendly aids and jij 
hostile attacks constitute the chief in- 
terest of croquet. The game seems to | j 

be substantially a revival of the old | 

game of Pall IMall, which gave its name j 

to what is now the well-known London |j 

street, and to other places in England. fj 

Pall Mall, played with ball (Ital. palla) |, 

and mallet maglia), came from | 

France into England early in the 17th i 

century, and died out in the 18th. t| 

Croquet (Fr. eroquer, ‘to crack’) be- pj 

came a popular game about 1850, was ii!* 

the gi-eat summer social game during |'|j 

1860-70, but was after about 1875 vei-y 
largely superseded by the more active ■ i.i! 
game of lawn-tennis. A croquet-ground 
should be a well-rolled level mass plat 
or lawn, not less than 30 yards long by | 

20 yards wide; a full-sized croquet- I' 
ground measures 40 yards by 30 yards. 3 ) 

Crosiei*, a staff 5 feet long, sur- | | 
mounted by a cross, and borne by or ||' 
before an archbishop on solemn occa- j|i 

sions. It is generally hollow,_ gilt, and | i| 

richly ornamented. The crosier differs | I 
entirely from the Pastoral Staff (q.v.), | i 

with which it is often nevertheless con- 
founded — the latter having a circular 
head, in the fomi of a crook. The illus- 1]; 
tration is of Archbishop Warham’s 
crosier, from Canterbury Cathedral. © 

Cross. The cross was a common Crosier, 
instniment of capital punishment among 
the ancients ; and the death of the Cross was 
esteemed so dishonoui-able that only slaves and 
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malefactors of the lowest cla'.s were subjected to 
it bv the Komaii'-. Amoiijr the Cartbaginians 
aiurprobablv abo among the Pboinicians and 
allied iTice-,' it was employed ns an instrument 
of .-acrilico to Baal. Tlius the Carthaginian 
general, lilalciis, invested hi«_son, Cartalo, in royal 
raiment, avith a crotvn on his head, and cnicilicd 
iiim to obtain a sjiecial favour from Baal. It lias 
lieen suggested that there may be .some allusion to 
thc-e crii'cirixions to the sun in Kum. xxv. 4 ; Josh, 
viii. 20: .x. 20. Amoii" the Gauls, as shall be noted 
later, a cross of equal arms was a solar symbol. 
It was customaiy among the Romans to proclaim 
the name and odbnee of the nen^on cnicified, or 
to allix a tablet {{tlbitm) to tlie cross, on which 
they were inscribed. Malefactoi-s were sometimes 
fastened on a simple upright stake, and so left to 
die, or they were impaled ujion it, and to this up- 
right stake the Latin name crux was originally and 
more strictly ai)i)licable ; but ven’ generally a cross- 
j)iece [jHitldiihim) was added to the stake, to which 
the aims of the criminal were tied, or to which liis 
hands were nailed. 'When the cross-piece w.os 
fastened at riglit angles below the summit of the 
upriglit stake, the cros-- w.os called crux immissa ; 
wdien the cross-jiicce was fastenetl at right angle.s 
across the top of the upright stake, the cross was 
crux commisw; and when it was formed of two 
beams crossing one another obliquely, it was crux 
(kcustala. Tlierc was often a jirojcction, on which 
the body lested, as on a scat. Tlic cross was erected 
without the gates of towns, but in places of frequent 
losort. The pemon cnicilicd often lived for days 
upon the cross. 

The death of Christ by cnicifixion led Christians to 
regard the cioss with p'eculiar feelings of reverence, 
ami to inakc use of the sign of the cross a-s a holy and 
distinguishing sign. The custom of crossiiic/ one’s 
self in honour and commemoration of Christ, c.aii be 
traced back to the .Id century. It was customary, 
probably from ajmstolic times, for the Christians to 
iu.ay with extended arms; and .Justin Martyr and 
Origen explain this attitude as represcuting th.at of 
Christ on the cro's. In this manner Christians .are 
uqiiesented in the early iiaintings in the catacombs 
as jiraying. The Emjic’iorConstantine, afterobtaiii- 
ing the victory over Maxeutiiis, through the inthi- 
cnce, as he believed, of the sign of the cross, caused 
crosses to be set up in public jdaces .and ujion public 
buildings ; but the FO-e.alted cross of Constantine, 
01 Lab.inim, was not really a cross, but a circle 
containing the XPI, the first three letters of the 
name oj Christ in Greek, and was merely an 
adaptation of a similml of a Gaulish solar deity 
(ye Gaidor, Jx Dim Gaulois <Ju Soleil), which ciiil- 
si-ted of a wheel of six spoke.s, or sometimes of 
four. After the Inrculion uf the Cro’.s:, or (inding 
of the alleged tnie oin~s of Christ in .Icnisalem, 
whieb w.as supjio'ed to have t.aken place in a seatvli 
made on Calvaty by the linqiress Helena (q.v.) in 
.■i2d .v.l)., a siiqitising qnatitily of the relics 
of tlie cio-s were distributed through .all jiarls of 
Christendom. When a portion of the cross was 
L'iven to .St Radegiind by.lnstin II., einjicror of the 
Lrt't. and shy derired to have the relic received 
villi honour into the city of Poitiers, the Bishop 
Maimeus jsuvmptorilv refused to allow it. fthe 
v.-is (diligisi to ajipeaf to King Sigebert, and lie 
oid'nsl the An'bbi'linti of Tours to rereive the 
nlie. Marorciis left til" town rather than conn- 
(< (niice vli.M be regurdnl a' a superstitions act. 
I or this otrasion Veimuttus Portuu.atus wrote the 
famous Iiyinn exilla regjs.’ rind it was first Ming 
ou t!)" inttislntlio'i of the pdie pr‘s essii>n,ully Into 
Poitiers, e.roi .^sl). Vitriotis other protests veie 
made against the evteiish.n of the worship of the 
relies, J.ui in t.airi. The sign of the epes i» made 
not onK hy Roman Catholies, but b\ the inenils-rH 


of the E,a.stcm cimrclies aPo ; by the Westerns from 
left to right, by the Easterns from right to left. 
It is admitted l>y the Lutherans as a commemora- 
tive sign of the atoning death of Christ, bnt by 
many Protestants is reiected as a human invention 
in worship, and as tending to superstition. It w.os 
ven' generally used during the middle ages, and 
still is among the less enlightened peasantry in 
some Roman Catholic countries .as a sort of cliann, 
or as affording some security, like an amulet, against 
all evil, and p.articularly against enl spirits and 
witchenaft. The festiv.al of the Invention of the 
Cross is celebrated on the 3d of !M,ay ; that of the 
Elev.ation of the Cross commemorates the re-erect- 
ing of the cross at Jerusalem by the Emperor 
Her,aclins in 628, after it liad been can-ied awav 
by tlie Persians. See Legends of the HolgDood, 
edited by Richard Morris for the Early English 
Text .Society (1871); and the Legendary History 
of the Crow,* by Ashton and Baring-Gonld (1887). 

The earliest mention of representations of the 
crucifixion are by two writei-s in the 6th century. 
Grcgoiy of Tours relates that such a picture w.as 
in one of the churches of Navboime, and gave olfence 
because it w.as nude ; and the rhetorician Cborichi.s 
s,ay.s that in a cburcli at Gaza w.as a representa- 
tion of Christ crucified between two thievc.s. See 
Cjiucifix. As neither of these watei-s remarks 
on the novelty of such representations, it may be 
supposed th.at they were not infrequent in ' the 
6tb centiiiy. Early cnicifixes were, in contradis- 
tinction to* that mentioned by Gvegov.v, clothed to 
the feet. In the tre.asnry of "Monza are two such, 
one given by Gregory the Great in 59E) to Adalwald, 
son of Queen ’I'hcodolinda, and .another of- the 
6tli centuiy with a Greek inscription. The use 
of the cross without a figure of Christ is much 
earlier. As alieady mentioned, it was employed 
tus a sign made with the liand, or hy extension 
of the arms, at an extremely early Christian 
epoch ; but no crosses are found vejiresoiited in the 
catacombs of Rome before the 5th century, except- 
ing the so-called cross of 

Constantine, ft, which is xj -p p q , 

not a cross but a mono- ^ 
gram. This svmbol i' ah c d 

found firot in tlie begin- 
ning of the -Itb century. It also took the form b. 
Then it became a plain cross, c. A very complete 
list_ of all the rojuc.sontntions of tlie cro.ss in its 
various forms in tlie Roman catacombs and other 
Christian monuments of the first five centuries 
\yill be found under the lic.ading ‘ Kreuz,’ in 
Ki-ans, Hctdcncycloniidicd. Chrisllirhcn Altcrlhumcr 
(1880). 

It appears tliat tlio .sign of the cross was in use 
as an emblem, having certain religions and mystic 
nic.anings attached to it, long before the Clirisliaii 
era ; the mix ansala, or cross witli a handle to it, 
r, is comninn on Egyptian moiiuinoiits. It was 
the hymbol of immortality. The cross with equal 
ann~, and the cro-s with* ic- 
tuniod anus or y>///bC is a i i vy 

s\iplio| fimiid oii prehistoric j — [“ 

iclics in Italy iiud clscwlicro c f a 

(sec Mortillet, l.c Slgnc dc la 
Crtiir ftrniit Ic Cltri-,llnnisin(, IRCO). TliC SliaiiLsb 
conquerors were astonished to find it an object of 
religions veneration among the natives of Ceiitnil 
and Mouth America, when* it was a i-vmbol of tlie 
go<l of rains. 

'] ho forms given to eiosses in nrt are endless; but 
the two le.ading types arc the Latin cro-s, r, or 
rrur immAui, Mippo-i-il to bo tliat on whieb Clirist 
.suiriwl, and the Greek ero-s.y, ImiHi of wliieli nr<’ 
subject to many faiitaslie lariations. The Grc"k 
; cross forms the well-kiKiwn ero-s of Mt George, 

1 v,-Iiirb was tb" national ensign of the Engli‘h 
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previous to the xinion with Scotland. The eross of 
St Andrew, g, differed entirely in form from the Latin 
or Greek cross. This cross, or crux decmsata, con- 
sisted of two shafts of equal length crossed diagon- 
ally at the middle, as in the annexed cut. Accord- 
ing to the legend, this was the form of cross on 
which St Andrew, the national saint of Scotland, 
suffered martyrdom ( see Andrew ). As the Scottish 
ensign, it is now blended with the cross of St George 
in the Union Jack. 

The Cross of the Kesun-ection is a floriated cross ; 
and is usually represented as heading a lance, to 
which is fastened a banner upon which a cross is 
depicted. The earliest and finest floriated cross 
is that in the mosaic of San Ponziano, where, how- 
ever, the flowers spring from the shaft, and on the 
arms stand two lighted candles. The idea of the 
floriated cross seems to have been to connect it 
with Aaron’s rod that budded, and so to signify the 
eternal priesthood of Christ. 

In medieval times a cross, the Rood, stood over 
the screen between the nave of a church and the 
chancel. This was always veiled in Lent. The 
criitched cross, like the letter T, was the symbol 
of St Anthony the Hermit. Processional crosses 
are those carried in processions (see CROSIER); 
pectoral crosses, those worn on the breast by 
ecclesiastics of rank. Many orders have distinc- 
tive crosses. See Legion of Honour. 

The Order of the Cross, originally a spiritual 
order of knighthood, sprang up in Palestine in the 
time of the Crusades, and was then called the 
Bethlehcmite Order. Pope Gregory IX. confii-nied 
the order in 1238. Its principal seat was in Bohemia. 
There is also a Brazilian Order of the Cross. 

Sanctuary, Boundary, or Momimcntal Crosses, as 
they are called, consist of an upright flat pillar 
or obelisk, covered with sculptural devices, and set 



St Martin’s Cross, Iona. 


in a socket level with the ground. Occasionally, 
they appear to have marked boundaries, but more 
frequently were monuments over the graves of 
heroes, kings, bishops, &c. A vast niiniber of ex- 
tremely rude and earty crosses of gi-anite occur in 
Cornwall and Devon : some of these have apparently 
been fashioned out of prehistoric monoliths. In 
some instances, they probably marked the verge of 
a sanctuarj'. A characteristic type of cross is the 


Celtic Cross, most frequently found in Ireland and 
in the north and west of Scotland. Such crosses 
vary much, from a cross incised on a flat slab to an 
elaborate cruciform monument. The majority of 
the latter seem to belong to the period between the 
12tli and 15th centuries. One of the best knomi is 
that at Iona called St Martin’s Cross, standing in 
the gi'ounds of the cathedral. It is a column of 
compact mica schist, 14 feet high, 18 inches broad, 
and 6 inches thick, and is fixed in a pedestal formed 
out of a massive block of red gi-anite, about 3 feet 
high. In connection with certain ancient religious 
houses in Ireland, there were veiy fine Celtic 
crosses. Some crosses of this type show Scandi- 
navian workmanship hence they are often called 
Riiju'c _ crosses. The cross of Ruthwell (q.v.) in 
Dumfriesshire, and that at Bewcastle (q.v.) in 
Cumberland are interesting samples. 

Churchyard Crosses seem to have existed in all 
churchyards before the Reformation : some still 
exist, and the remains of others are numerous. In 
France, in connection with the cemeteiy cross, in 
some parts, a perpetual lamp was kept burning, 
and the contrivance for the lamp remains in some 
of them. 

Many vei-j' beautiful crosses exist in England, 
upon the points of gables of churches, or grave- 
stones, and in other situations, as also in heraldrj'. 
Among these, the cross most commonly seen is 
called the cross crosslct (see below). 

Memorial Crosses are such as are erected in 
memory of a beloved object, or in commemoration 
of some event of local importance. In England 
there are some superb crosses of this kind ; 
they are popularly called Norman Crosses. This 
species of cross resembled a Gothic tuiTet set on 
the gi'ound, or on a base of a few steps, and was 
decorated with niches for figures ancl pinnacles. 
The best- 
known e X- 
amples are 
those erected 
by Edward 
1. (1290) in 
mernoiy of his 
queen, Elea- 
nor; being 
placed on the 
spots where 
the body 
rested in its 
funereal pro- 
gress to M’est- 
minster. The 
crosses at 
W a 1 1 h a m, 

Cheapside, 
and Charing 
were of the 
number. That 
at Charing 
was removed 
by the parlia- 
ihent in 1647; 
a modem re- 
production 
now occupies 
its site. The 
W ft 1 1 h a m 

Cross, restored in 1888, remains as a testimonial of 
the affection and piety of the greatest of the 
Plantagenets. 

Village Crosses stood in the centre of most vil- 
lages in ancient times. In the west of England a 
good many remain. 

Toicn or Market Crosses were erected as stands to 
preach from, or in commemoration of events^ re- 
garding which it was deemed proper to evoke pious 
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■Waltham Cross, restored. 
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feeling-. A? {liesc ‘-tructures were incorporated 
witli or snnnounted by a cnicifi.\', the tenii cross 
wa.s 'o indelibly associated rritli them that it sur- 
vived the religious character of the fabrics. The 
c.arliest examples of this kind consisted, probably, 
of tall cnicifixes of wood, such as are .still seen by 
the waysides in some continental countries. After- 
wani=,’ stone sh.afts wouhl be substituted; and 
according to the increase of market revenues, or 
progress of taste, these town-crosses assumed that 
imjiosing character which they latterly possessed. 
The cro-'-es at Cheddar in Somersetshire ajid at 
Malmc-bniy in ^Yiltshire, are open vaulted struc- 
tures, witli a commodious space beneath as a 
refuge for market-folks during rain, and sur- 
mounted wth a kind of Gothic tunct. At Chi- 
chester, Bristol, and 'Winchester, the market- 
crosses, while similar in fornij are of a higher 
aicliitectui-al ouality. Adjoining St Paul’.s in 
London stood Paul’-s Cro-s, a structure which we 
read of as early as 1259, in the reign of llenrv III. 
-•Vt this prcarJitiiff-eross, by order of Homy VIII., 
pre.achers delivered senuons in favour of the Re- 
lormation, and here Queen Elizabeth attended to 
hear a thank-sgiving sennon for the defeat of the 
Spanish 'Armada ; but in 1613 the cross incurred 
the displeasure of the Puritans, and was demolished 
by onlcr of parliament. See The Ancient Stone 
Cros‘:es of Engfnml, by Alfred Riinmcr (1S75). 

Scotland ofiers no .specimens of memorial or 
Norman crossc-, unless it bo the niodeni Scott 
Monument, at E<tinburgh, wliich is es=entially a 
Norman cross of a gigantic order. The f-imnler 
kind of .Scottish market-cioss consisted of ash.alt of 
stone, f.t.anding on .a (light of circular or octangular 
steps— the gr.audcr mavkct-cioss consisted of a tall 
stone shaft, on an imposing circul.ar, he.xagonal, or 
octagonal substructure, 10 to 10 feet high. Tlie top 
formed a platform, which was sunounded witli an 
oinainonted stone p.arapet, and w.as reached by .a 
stair inside. Losing their religious character, the 

.Scottish m.arket- 
l crosses were em- 

® ploj-cd for royal 

and civic pro- 
t'p- clamations, and 

as places where 
certain judicial 
writs were c\- 
, ecu ted. Tlic 

oldest cross of 
Edinbuigh .stood 
‘ in the centre of 

; the High Street, 

L lint w.as icmovcd 
: 1617. Anew 

tij V'J-IJ-' 'h ■! market-cross 
j M as then elected 

farther down the 
A ^ street, on the 
Vt -I'-V ! soiiti, vid,., -which 

I-' il consisted of an 

f I... - -j 'j 1 oct. angular b.ase, 

J't , <1 ■"ith.astonc shaft 

' AaH > ^ . I — _ of alamt 20 feet 


V 
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other ordinaries, the cross way be enp-ailcd, in- 
vadeed, &C. ^Yhen its centinl square is lemoved, 
it is said to be qiiarier-jdcrccd : .and' when it docs 
not extend to the maigin of the " 

shield, it is called humeiitc. But 
the cio«s of heraldry is often found 
varied in other ways, the v.arioties , 

har-ing each separate names. s 

Thirtv-ninc varieties aie enumer- \ I / 
ated by Giiillim, and 109 by \ / 

Edmonson. Those most frequently 
occuning lu e here mentioned ; .and ^ 

it may be remaiked that they St George’s Cross, 
have i-ather the character of com- 
mon charges than oidin.aries not extending to 
the m.argin of the shield, and being often boime 
in numbers as well ns singly. The cross moline 
(fig. 1) has the ends tiinied lound both w.ays; the 
cross Jlcury (fig. 2) has each end terminating in a 





IM.i.l. irgli .M.irJ.<-i.croM, 1617-1.'^; 1 (•'>?. 

oy tiu* ciMc 

, , iiuthoritie-, i-, in- 

du-uwth- ref.'rrtsi to by Sro!t in .Vura/mi. The 
j-b.ift, y.hit-h h:«l be-n pre-ened, was re-orecu*!! 
on .1 -lUitlir sn(.^tnirlure new the -aiuc site in 
ISsp, nt the exiM n-.e of Mr (tl'i.btono. 

( r>)-', in llenildry. L ore of tiie onliii.-tries, 
mi i i. rfjci -.'tiled «it!i four »-(|U,il anii“. nml eon- 
► 50 .►---sii.y oucfifili of th.‘ Ik-ld if not 

cli-.rg.s5, .-xu.! OHO ;).irtl if clnrg.'d. Argent, n 

cjo-^ g’lb-, 1- til.' crees of Ce.-jrg.*.*' Like 


fleuv-<le-tis ; the cross boionntc (fig. 3) has each 
end tenninating in a trefoil ; tlio cross patonce 
(fig. 4) has three points to c.ach limb; the cross 
pattc (fig. 5) is small in the centre, but widens 
towards the emls ; the cross crosslct (fig. 6) is 
crosse<l at each end; and the cross potent (fig. 7) 
is_ cmtcli-ahapcd at each end. The Maltese cross 
(fig. 8), ivhicli converges to a point in the centre, 
and has two points to each limb, though not fie- 
quciit .Ts a heraldic charge, derives import.ance fiom 
being the b.adge of the Knights of Malta and other 
oidei-». --iny of these cro'-'-cs is .said to be fdchie 
when the lower limb tenniimtes in a pioint, as in 
fig. 9, repiesenting a cross pattc fdchfe. Be-idcs 
these and other crosses with equal limbs, there 
is the cross Valvarij (fig. 10), being the cros-. qf 
cnicifixion elevated on three step-, and the patri- 
arclml cioss (fig. 11) with two hoiizont.al Iwr*. 
Cross. M.vni.vx. See Ei.iot, GKoncE. 

Oross. SouTitr.ns. See .Soutiieux Ci!OS«. 

Cro.ss Bill, a bill of e.vchango or piomissorj' 
note given in consideration of another bill or 
note, 

C’rosslilll (Lo.rf«), a Passerine bird in the 
fincji family (Pringillid:e), well known for the 
curious w.ay in which the points of the upper and 
lower bill.h.alvcs cro-s one another. There seems 
to be no coust.ancy in the direction of crossing, for 
in dilTctent individuals, even of the same species,- 
the iijmer and loner portions artj found variously 
directed to right or left. Tliis peculiarity is prole 
ably for the ino-l p.art a din-ctlv meebanicid adaji- 
Intion to the fo.)d-Iiabit of the l)inl, nhich consists 
in t'-aring up the cones of firs and pines for the 
s.ake of til" Stasis. Bringing the two jtoints 
together, the eros-bill in-erts its beak into the 
cone, then ojiens it uitl) a -trong lateral moie 
nniit, and v.iih its scoop-li);c tongue detaches and 
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captures tlie seed from the loosened cone. In a 
similar way, the crosshill can soon tear an ordinary 
cage to bits ; or, which is more important, may 
rapidly do great damage by cutting up the apples 

in an orchard. 
i-'" ' It is interest- 

\ ing to compare 

two common i 






CrossbUl (Zozia cw'virosira). 


ing to compare 
two common 

' \ species, L. 

J pityopsitta- 

'^^ostra, since 
V the former 
- s the crossing of 

.. the bill is seen 
^ much less 

named 'spe'eies 
jj, (jf frequent, 

CrossbUl [Zozia cufvirostra). though incon- 

stant occur- 
rence in Britain, and two other species have been 
recorded as visitors. Altogether, seven species are 
known, from the northern' regions of both hemi- 
spheres, and always found gi'egai'iously in conifer 
forests. The crossbill has become associated with a 
sacred legend, familiar to many from Longfellow’s 
translation of a German poem on the subject. The 
bird was fabled to have sought, by pecking at the 
nails, to free Christ from the cross. 

Crossbow, or Arbalest, a weapon used in 
war and sport in medieval times. It consisted 
of a wooden stock, with a bow made of wood, 
iron, or steel, crossing it at right angles to 
the end ; the bowstring was pulled down towards 
the other end of the stock by a lever (which 

in the simpler 
kinds was 
worked by 

,^mi nlw hand or foot), 

•M 'A I and retained 

■ aa£ — !'‘ll in position 

liH I Mr sometimes in 

|l, a notch by a 

pjf- catcii or trig- 

fliiP ger. The bolt 

if'l; wl'isM ‘quarrel’ 

I ||ltj j ijjjs^ was then laid 

A i T' B t iu u groove on 

I |i : . I f I the top of the 

I j III; j stock, and the 

I f ' I i trigger being 

I h ■ pulled, it Avas 

/ I’ - it! shot Avith a 

/ |r i ! considerable 

I fl I a m o u n t o f 

poAver. The 
latter, of 
jj course, de- 

y pended on the 

size of the 
boAv, some of 

A, Hand Crossbow ; B, EoUing-purcliase the AA-eapons 
CrossboAv. being c o m- 

p arati vely ! 

small and easily handled, Avhile qtheis Avere of large 
dimensions, and required a machine of the nature of 
aAvindlass, called a ‘moulinet’ or ‘gaffle,’ to enable 
the bOAV to be properly bent. The crossboAA-s of the 
14th century Avere almost all thus equipped. The 
‘ quarrels ’ employed A-aried Avith the size of the 
bow, but generally they AA'ere short stout shafts 
about 18 inches long, Avinged Avith horn or leather, 
and haA’ing a metal point, AA’hich AA'as sometimes 
sharp, but often lozenge-shaped, obtuse, and in- 
dented at the sides. Some crossboAvs had a tube 
or barrel, Avith a slit for the boAA-string, and dis- 


charged balls of claj’-, marble, or lead Avith such 
force that thejr were more formidable Aveapons than 
the eai-liest hrearms. The larger crossboAvs Avere 
really militaiy engines, Avhich required several 
men to AA'ork them, and threAV proportionally 
lieaiy missiles (see Ballista). The crossboAV AA'as 
used in England chiefly during the IStli century ; 
after that it gave place to the longbou’-, Avhich 
Avas found to be the more convenient and easily 
handled Aveapon of the tAA’o. Its use, hoAi'ever, 
AA'as general among the continental nations of 
Europe after the 12tli century ; though the Lateraii 
Council of 1139 forbade its use as being too murder- 
ous a Aveapon for Christians to employ against, one 
another. 

Cross-breeding'. See Breed. 

Cross-blins, a small cake specially prepared 
for Good-Friday, and in many toAvns of England 
cried about the streets on the morning of that day 
as ‘hot cross-buns.’ £uii is, according to Skeat, 
ultimately of Scandinavian origin. There is an 
Old Fr. Avord bvgnc, ‘a sAvelling,’ Avhich may be 
the immediate source of the English AVord. Good- 
Friday buns Averp appropriately marked Avitli the 
cross, and hence the name. The origin of tlie 
practice is obscure. Most probably it is a relic 
of some heathen observance, to Avhicli the early 
church gave a Christian significance. At Chelsea, 
there Avere formerly tn’o celebrated bun-houses, 
besieged on Good-Friday from morning until night 
by hundreds of eager purchasers, but they have 
long since disappeared. 

Crosse, Andreav, electrician, bora at Fyne 
Court, Sonjersetshii’e, 17th June 1784, AA'as edu- 
cated at Bristol and at Brasenose College, Oxford. 
His principal researches in science Avere as to the 
artificial formation of minerals by processes of 
electrical deposition and the application of elec- 
tricity as a means of improving AA’ines, cider, &'c. 
In 1837 he announced that under certain circum- 
stances, organisms (of tlie genus Acaras) appeared 
in solutions of inorganic substances; a disco veiy' 
Avhich attracted much attention, but which ex- 
posed him to the ridicule of opponents. He died 
6th July 1855. See the Memoir (1857) by his 
second Avife. 

Cross-examiiifition. See Ea'idexce. 

Crossley, Sir Fraxcis, manufacturer and 
philanthropist, AA'as born at Halifax, October 26, 
1817. His father AA'as the founder of the Dean 
Clough Carpet Mills. Sir Francis encouraged the 
inA'entor George Collier to produce a greatly im- 
proved c.arpetdoom ; the mills increased till 6000 
hands Avere emplo3'ed ; Avhile cai'pets AA-ere much 
cheapened in pnee, and their use greatly' extended 
at home and abroad. Amongst Sir Francis's bene- 
factions to Halifax were a public park (1857) 
at a cost of £40,000, almshouses, ami oiphan 
homes, besides large donations to the London 
Missionary Society and to the Congregationalists. 
A baronetcy Avas conferred on him in 1863, and 
from 1852 till his death on 5th Januaiy 1872 he 
rejn'esented Halifax in the Liberal interest. 

Cl’OSSragliel ( ‘ Cross of St Reguhis ’), a ruined 
abbey in Aj'rshire, 2 miles S'W. of Jlaj'bole. It 
AA'as a Chigniac foundation, a daughter of the 
Paisley abbej', and dates from 1244. A notable 
‘disputation’ took place in 1562 betAveen John 
Knox and the abbot, Quentin Kennedj' ; and in 
1570 the commendator AA'as ‘roasted’ or severelj' 
tortured by fire by the Earl of Ca.ssilis, to force 
him to resign certain land.®. The charters of the 
abbej' have been edited by F. C. Hunter Blair 
(2 A'ols. 1886). I 

Crotalarijl (Gr. Irotalon, ‘a rattle’), a tropical 
genus of papilionaceous Leguminoste, deriving its 
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name from the inflated pods in which the seeds 
rat tie when ripe. The .species are anmial, perennial, 
and fihmhhv plants, some of which yield valu- 
ahle fibre, particularly C. jiincca, the Sunn, or Hejnp 
Sana, or Janupa Heihp of India, an annual species. 
The percnni.al C. icmdfolin (.Tuhhulpore Hemp) is 
gro\ni in Southern India, and other species or 
varieties are in cultivation. Several species are 
Isorth American. 

Crotalld.-U. See E,\TTLr,sx.vKE. 

Crofcli. composer, w.a.s honi at Nor- 

wich in 1775. Ilis niusieal genius was quite as 
piecocious as that of the great Mozart. M hen 
little more than two years old he could pl.ay God 
srii'C the King with chords, and in 1779 he was 
performing inT>ondon as a musical prodigj'. M hen 
only twenty-two he was appointed profes-sor of 
Music in O.xfonl Univereity, and in 1822 he ob- 
tained the princip.alship of the Royal Academy of 
Music. Crotch composed a large number of nieces 
for tlie organ and piano, two or.atorios, ten anthems, 
Ac. ; and he was author of Elements of Musical 
Compoiition (1S12) and Styles of Music of all 
Ages (1807-18). He died at Taunton, December 
2!i, 1847. 

Crotchet. See Mr.sic. 

Croton, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Kuphorbiace.'e, with numerous species, which are 
mostlv trojiieal or subtropical tiees or shmbs, a 
few lierbaceous. The most important is the 
Purging Croton (C. Tiijliitm), a small tree, a native 
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of India and the moie c-asterlv tropical ii.arfs of 
Asia. The leaver are eNtreniely acrid; the avooil 
in a fresh state a drastic, nnd’in a dried slate, a 
more mild purgative; and the seeds {Croton Seeds, 
or 'J'ill<i S-tdi) an,’ a lery i>owerful dr.xstir jmr- 
gatvve, fonuetly much employed in Kurojie, hut 
l.itterly distned on account of violence and uncer- 
tainty of action, although still valuable .as yield- 
ing crotoii oil. They are (tv.al or oval-ohlong, 
alsiut the sire of liehhhe.ans, So great is their 
nciidity, th.at dangevnus f tVe-cts have eiismal from 
porl.ing for some hours nith jiachage.. of them. 
'I h" oil is obtained mostlv by eNjire-shm. and p;«rtly 
h_\ treating the c.ahe v.ith alrsdad. The woml and 
s-ssis of (\ Poitiior arc employed in s.,me iiarts of 
the i;,a-.l in the s.ime nny_n.s 'tho-e of Tiifiam. 
lUhet sjMV-j.,, Viiidlar projMTttes. ’ Verv 

duhi'ju are the juojs>rtit-s of tlie specie-, nhicli 
aield f\«‘.-,ri!!n (ij v,) ntid Oqnlrhi Iq.v.J Ivirks, 
tt'.h' r are still ncire t.rtun.alic, and s,imi> 


delightfully fragrant, containing in groat almnd- 
ance a thickish b.alsamic sap. The sap of C. 
aratissimus is emploved as a perfume and cosmetic 
at the Cape of Good Rope; that of C. origanifolium 
is used in the West Indies ns a .substitute for 
Balsam of Copaiva; that of C. halsamifcrum, abo 
j AVe.st Indi.an, tumishes Eau dc Mantes by distilla- 
tion; and the balsamic s.ap of some South American 
species is dried and used as incense. The C. Draco 
and other species yield a blood-red juice, which, 
wlien dried, forms the lincst kind of dragon’s-blood, 
and is possessed of astringent properties. 

Crotox-oil is the oil expressed from the seeds 
of tlie C. Tiglium, and is a sherr}--colonred, viscid 
liquid, with an acrid taste, a somewhat rancid 
smell, and a fluorescent appearance. It contains 
a number of oily bodies, none of which have _a.s 
j-et been definitely shown to be the cause of its 
purg<ative and vesic.ating properties, proton-oil 
IS a r'iolent purgative, in most cases a_ single droj) 
being sufficient to remove constipation. _ When 
rubbed upon "the skin it produces rubefaction and 
pustular eraption, and thereby tends to relieve some 
aftectionH of the internal organs. It is used either 
bv itself in the nnmixed state, or diluted with olive- 
oil, soap liniment, alcohol, &c. It is not to ho 
employed except under the advice of a doctor. 

Crotoiia. a city of Liicania in ancient Italy, 
owed its origin to a colony of Achatans, as far back 
.as 710 li.c. It soon becauie one of the most prosper- 
ous, wealthy, and powerful cities of Magna Gitecia. 
Its walls mc.asnretl 12 miles in circumference, and 
the territorj- over which it extended its sway was 
considerable. Its inh.abitants were celebrated for 
athletic exercises, and they carried of! most of the 
prizes at the Olympic games. Pythagoras settled 
here about the middle of the Gth century R.C., and 
became a very important member of the body jiolitic 
(see Pvrn.icoR.is). About 510 B.c. Crotona.spnt 
forth an army of above 100,000 men, under Milo, 
its most ronoinied athlete, to fight the Sybarites ; 
the hatter, though three times as numerous, weic 
utterl.v defeated, and their city dc.stroycd. The 
war with Pyrrhus completely ruined the import- 
ance of Crotona, and in the ‘2d century li.c. it had 
sunk so low that a colonv of Romans had to he 
sent to recruit it'- well-nigh exhausted poinilation. 
It never afterwards recovered its prosperity. Some 
ruins belonging to the old exist in the vicinity 
of the modern city (called Cotrone, q.v.); and voiy 
line Greek coins Imve been found. Cortona (q.v.) 
wa-s also anciently c.allod Crotona. 

Croton River. See Aqukduct. 

Crotopliagn (Gr.,‘tick-c,ater’),agenusofhirds 
in the cuckoo family and order Coccygomonffin'. 
They are also known by the names Ahi and Keel- 
bin), the fonner reforrihg to the cry, the latter to 
the blade-like ridge on the compressed arched beak. 
The best known of the thiee sjiccies(67 f/;ii )fioqU(‘nts 
South America to the east of the Andes, and >s 
often called the Savanna lllackbird. They are dis- 
tinguished from other cuckoo-like birds by the tail, 
which has only eight .steering fe.athers. The beak 
is as long as the heail, and the keel is said to bo 
used in nneartbing their insect jirey ; the wings are 
long ami jiohiteil ; the tail is hing, broad, and 
rounded. They are smiial birtls, and M'veral 
femab.s. lay their eggs in a eommon nest. They 
are fond of keeping .about herds of horses and 
cattle for the eal;e of the insect larva' wliich they 
find_ on their ekin. In this connection they are 
obviously of some imporfance. 

Crotip, a lerm U“"d in Scotland from an c.arly 
jioriod todc'crilH.' a cert.ain train onaryngc.al sviiiji- 
' '".1*1!.*’ ajqdied by Dr I’raneis limn'*, m 

, llU't, tonn amt'* inflnmmatorv and non-rontagions 
; aflertion of thi' Lnn-n>. (q.v.), ‘in wbi'-h there i' the 
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formation of a false membrane or fibrinous deposit 
on the mucous surface of the windpipe. The in- 
vasion of the disease resembles that of simple 
Catarrh (q.v.), and may be veiy insidious. The 
child is languid, feverish, and thirsty, and a drj', 
shrill cough is gradually developed, but these 
symjjtoms sooner or later give way to those of the 
second stage. Here the respiration becomes diffi- 
cult, the drawing of each breatli having a his.sing 
and ‘ croupy ’ sound ; the voice is almost inaudible 
or greatly modified, and accompanied by a harsh, 
brassy, or nia 5 ’^ be stifled cough ; the face is red and 
swollen, and covered with sweat ; and the nostrils 
are ra,pidly working. If the little patient is not 
relievM by coughing or vomiting up some mem- 
bi'aneous shreds and glairy mucus, a state of gi-eater 
dyspnoea ensues ; the lips become livid and the 
nails blue; the fever is higher, the pulse quicker 
but weaker; and the child’s efforts to relieve the 
increasing obstraction to the breathing are most 
distressing to witness. A period of extreme rest- 
lessness and suffering is (unless relieved by imme- 
diate treatment— see below ) soon followed by death 
from increasing coma, syncope, or exhaustion. 

Croup seems to be caused by a damp atmosphere 
of low temperature, and is got in exposed situations. 
It is most frequently met with between the yearn 
of two and ten, altliough all ages and classes are 
liable to suffer from it. It is commoner in boys 
than girls. Croup requires to be distinguished 
from simple catarrii of tlie windpipe; from so-called 
false croup, a spasmodic aft'ection of the laiynx — 
the Lai-yngismus Stridulus of Dr Mason Good; and 
from Diphtheria (q.v.), an infectious disease in 
which a false membrane is usually found on the 
pharynx or palate, as well as in the laiynx. As 
croup is an acute and very fatal disease, the treat- 
ment requires to be active and decided. If the 
case is seen early, apply an ice-bag to the throat 
and give ice to suck, but if you suspect the pres- 
ence of false membrane, give a full dose of an 
emetic, such as ipecacuanha, sulphate of copper, 
or sulphate of zinc, which should be repeated in 
three or four hours if necessary and effectual in 
relieving the breathing. The child should at in- 
tervals be placed in the hot bath, and inhalations 
of steam or medicated vapoure administered. An 
inhalation of lactic acid is often of gieat use in the 
first stage. If these means fail. Tracheotomy (q.v.) 
must be at once resorted to, to save the life of the 
patient, as recommended by Trousseau. 

Crow {Oorvus), a genus of Passerine birds, and 
type of a family Corvidm, which also includes Mag- 
pies (Pica), Nutcrackers (Nucifraga), Jays (Garru- 
ius). Choughs (Fregilus), and other genera. The 
crow family is included in that division of Passeres 
known as Acromyodi, from peculiarities in the 
vocal organs, and its members share the following 
characters ; the bill is moderately long, strong and 
thick ; bristles at the base cover the nostrils ; the 
wings are of medium size and rounded ; the tail is 
not pi'ominent ; the feet are strong. On the whole 
they outdo the other Passeres in size and strength, 
and are represented by towards two hunrlred 
species. 

Keeping fii-st to the crow genus proper (Connis), 
we need give little description of the general 
characters of these familiar birds. The long black 
bill, tlie large gape, the tail all but covered by the 
wings, the black feet, &c. are well-known charac- 
teristics. The genus is distributed in most parts of 
the world except South America and New Zealand. 
They are essentially tree birds, and almost always 
.build their nests there. In diet thej' are pre- 
dominantly vegetarian. It is important to dis- 
tinguish the four British species of crow. ( 1 ) The 
Raven (Corvus corax) is a well-known species in 
Europe and North Asia. Its black 2 )lumage has a 


bluish sheen ; the upper jiortion of the bill is bent 
over the lower ; the wings reach the point of the 
tail. It is a hungry bird, devouring infer alia field- 
mice and small bii'ds ; it is not nnfrequently tamed, 
and can be readily taught to ejaculate and play 
tricks. See Raven. 

(2) The Rook {C. frugilegxis) is a commoner 
smaller sirecies of gregarious habit. There is the 
same metallic shimmer, the wings again reach tlie 
tail, but the upper bill is not elongated over the 
lower. The face becomes curiously bare during 
the fii-st winter, and so remains. It is of use in 
destroying injurious insects, but its omnivorous 
appetite includes eggs, young birds, fish, walnuts, 
com, &c. See Rook. The accompanying figure 



shows the heads of the raven. A, and the rook, B, 
and illustrates well the prevalent characters of the 
bill in this genus. It shows also in the raven the 
bristles which, as in most of the_ species, surround 
its base, but which are wanting in the rook. 
Noteworthy, too, is the greater strength of neck, 
head, and bill of the more carnivorous as compared 
with the more frugivorous species. 

(3) The Hooded Crow ( C. cornix) derives its name 
from the fact that while the general colour is ashen 
gray, the head is black. The under throat, the 
wings, and the tail are also, however, black. 
Like the next species, the hooded crow is fond of 
canion, and both are often shot by gamekeepers 
on account of tlie damage they do to young 
game-birds, &c. 

(4) The Carrion Crow (C. corone, or Corone 
hieinalis), which is of the same size as the rook, 
has black plumage, with a steel-blue shimmer on 
back and head, and wings which do not reach the 
tijj of the tail. The bases of the feathers are gray 
in the rook, white in the canion crow. It is useful 
in destroying mice and insects. It is said to inter- 
breed with the preceding species. The name is 
given in America to a Vulture (q.y.). In some 
parts of Scotland the carrion crow is called the 
Hoody. There is considerable dispute as to the 
specific dignity of some of the crows. A few other 
forms in addition to the above four may be noticed. 
The crow of North America ( C. axnei'icanns) is veiy 
similar to the carrion crow, but rather smaller, 
and, after the breeding season is over, congregates 
into great flocks; it is also partially migratoiy, 
gi-eat numbers from the more northerly parts mov- 
ing to the south on the approach of winter. Its 
habits are othenrise intermediate between those of 
the carrion crow and the rook. — The Fish Crow 
(C. ossifragus) frequents the coasts and southern 
rivers of the United States, feeding chiefly on 
fish, which it catches with great dexterity! It 
also sometimes assails gulls, and compels them 
to disgorge their prey. — The Jabbenng Crow 
(G. jamaicensis) of the Blue Mountains of Jamaica 
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is remarkable for the resemblance of its "voice to 
human speech. Sir .J. E. Tennent gives an inter- 
estin"" account of the small glo=sy gray-necked 
cro''v'of Cevlon (C. splaidciis), -n-hich frequents the 
to"svn=, feeding on offal, and Iwldly enters rooms 
flirough open windows, to snatch some morsel from 
the dinner-table. See also CnoCGiT, Jackdaw, 
JaV, -AfAGPIK. 

Crowliorry, or CnAKKCERRY {Emndrmn nig- 
rum), .a small procumbent slinib, with characteristi- 
cally inrolled leaf-margins, of tlie order Empetra- 
ceof, a native of the colder northern parts of the 
world, abundant in the moors of Scotland and the 
north of England, and common throughout Canada, 
Alaska, and Siberia. The order consists of a few 
heath-like shntbs, which, however, are usually 
associated with Euphorbiacem (Spurges, <fcc.), nuth 
small trimerous unisexual flowers, the fruit a small 



n, braiirfi ; t, Howor"! ; p, fruit. 

berrv seated in the persistent c.alyx. The berries 
of tlie crowlwny arc ne.arly black, wirTo\ind the 
branches in crowlled clusteif-, and each contain six 
to nine bony seeds and a watery acidulous juice. 
A fermented lirpior is prepared from them in some 
northorn enuntrics. They aro a favourite food of 
g-aine. K. riibntm of Capo Horn differs little, 
excei)t _in h.aving red berries. The berries of the 
Cairiarinhcira {Corann (ilfxt) are employed in 
I’nrfugal for tlie prep.aration of .an acidulous drink 
in fever*. The plant-, of this order, especi.ally E, 
vignuH, have t.akcu con“idor.ab!e part in the fonna- 
tion of [Mvat. 

t'rowr. >fRs C.VTitERiNi: (n,‘c Stevens), 
authoress, was bom at llorouEh Green, in Kent, 
in ISW. In ls-2-2 .she married Lieutenant-cidonel 
Cniwe, and tfsitn great part of her after-life iit 
Edinburgh. She ditsl in 1.S70. Her miml was 
moibid and di-s|M-indeut, ever hovering on the 
Isiidi-r-line t>f insanity, uhich it crosseil once in 
oai' violent but brief att.ack. Her tiansbafioa of 
Kenser's J’rftu.rti {l.‘tt.'») prepare*! tin; avny 

f'lr h'-r uell-known Eight didt of Eiilmr (lSIS),Ji 

gt.vat cvillto-tiou o! st>jM.nuitstr.-iI stories, t.rld. in- 

de*-d, ••sith vigour nnd ve.ri'imilit'sde, liut hoiH.d<s»lv 
srt'hilou-, fttjd titiciitic.al. Sbe wn,te aivi trngc<lie*-, 
juvenile Is-sik', and novel..; of the last, the 
.s'-rsu !l<.p’cg (I'Stl) and I.iUg I/'iu-'uit (I'vtT). 
Her .sViei.'uob'.o fo-/ Ih- Are in (IS-'iS) 

h-aj !!o vrdue, rave a- nutohiography. 


Crowe, Joseph .-VRcnER, C.B., art-aniter, Itom 
in London in lS2o, stmlied and travelled widelv 
on the Continent, where in 18t7 he met C.avaf- 
cascllc; their joint works will he found in the 
article Cav.vlc.vselle. Crowe was a special corre- 
spondent in the Crime.an war, the Indian mutiny, 
and the Eranco-.-Vustrian war ; and in lSo7-59 was 
director of the School of Art at Bombay. In ISCO 
lie vva.s appointed British consul-general at Leipzig, 
and aftcrw.ards at Diisseldqrf; in 1SS2 he w.as made 
commercial att.iche at Paris. 

CroAvfoof. See R.vkukculv.s. 

Crow Indians, a tribe of American Indians, 
belonging to the Dakota stock, and living on rcscr- 
v.ations in the valley of the Yellowstone, Alontana. 
They are tall, well-inadc, and cleanly, with remark- 
.ablv long hair; in ISGS they numbered .about 
3G00. 

Crotvland, or Croyi.akd, an ancient market- 
town in the south of Lincolnshire, on the AVelland, 
in the Fens, 10 miles NNE. of Peterhorough. Hero 
in 716 King Ethelwald founded a monastery in 
honour of the liennit St Gnthlac, which, burned by 
the Danc.s in S70, and again destroyed by fiie in 
109), was restored in 111.3, .and thereafter became 
a mitred Benedictine .abbey of singular magnifi- 
cence. The nortli aisle of its church now sen-es ns 
the p.arish church, and part of the west fiont also 
reni.ains. Ingnlph (q.v.) was .abbot of Croyland. 
Pop. of parish, 2929. See G. Perry’s Croglaiid 
Abbey (1SG7). Tlie ‘Tri.angular Bridge’ is de- 
scribed in our article Bridge, Vol. II. p. 436. 

Crown (Lat. corona). The crown of classical 
times was a circular oni.ament of metal, leaves, or 
flowers, worn on fe.stive and .solemn occasions, and 
as a reward of wortli, talent, ami military or naval 
prowess. Among tlie Greeks tlie crown (siephanos) 
was sometimes n.scd as an cmhlem of office, as in the 
case of tlie arclions ; sometimes as an ornament for 
the heads of the victore in the public games ; and 
sometimes as a mark of distinction for citizens who 
bad merited well of tlioir conntiy. Tlie Rom.ans 
in.ado great use of crowns as rewards for vahmy. 
The most liiglily prized was the corona ohsidiomdis, 
whicli was bestowed by a beloagnorcd garrison or 
anny on the general wlio rescued tbcni. It was 
made of grass or wild-flowei-s, gathered from the 
place which Iiad been beset by the enemy. jS’oxt 
in order was tlie corona civica, .a garland of oak 
le.avcs and acorns, which was givcnlas a reward to 
apy soldier who liad saved the life of a Itonian 
citizen in battle ; the corona tiaralic, a gohl circle 
dccomtcd with beaks of ships, w.a.s tlie loward for 
naval services ; the corona innralis, a similar circle 
.surrounded with hattlciiieiits, was hostoweil on him 
vvlio liwt scaled the walls of a besieged city ; and 
the corona raltaris, a circle oniamonted with jiaU- 
sade.s, on the fir-t soldier who forced his way into 
the enemy’s c.amp. There was also the corona 
triuniphrdii, bestowed upon a general when be 
obtninevl a triumph. 

Other crowns weio emblematical, such n.s the 
saccnlotal, funeral, convivial (of rose,s, violets, 
myrtle, ivy, ami oven jiarsloy). and nuptial crowns. 
The custom of wealing Iiridal wreatlis or even 
byidal crowns of metal is not unknown in inodeni 
l-pinipe a« in Germany and Xorway and medieval 
England; and the bridal wre.a'ths of young 
lirhies are still suspended in some Derbysldro 
churches. (1) Corona snccrdolalit, worn by the 
priests and bystanders when engaged in saeVifice. 
(2) Corona /nncbrh or scpulcfiratix, with wbh-li 
the ile.ad wa« crowntsl, a custom vvbieli prevailed 
Isitii among the Greeks and Bonians. In Greece, 
tbe-e crowns^ were commonly of parsley. (>3) 
Curona coin’irialis, vvoni bv guests on fe-tive <K’ca- 
»i'tns. 
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. As the emhlein of sovereignty in modern Europe, 
the crown was borrowed less from the crowns of 
antiquity tlian from the diadem, a fillet of silk, 
linen, or woollen. This decoration w'as originally 
oriental. Alexander the Great adopted it from 
the kings of Persia ; and Antony assumed it 
during his luxurious intercourse with Cleopatra. 
In modern states, crowns have been of various 
forms, and undergone various changes. The royal 
crown of England in the 12th and 13th centuries 
was a jewelled circlet of gold, heightened with 
strawberry-leaves or trefoils, sometimes alternately 
large and small. In the very costly and magnili- 
cent crown of Henry IV., the strawberry -leaves, 
eight in number, alternated with as many fleurs- 
de-lis, the whole alternating with sixteen small 

g roups of irearls. The same crown was worn by 
[enry V. in the beginning of bis reign, but on 
undertaking Iiis Prench campaign he ordered it to 
be broken rip, and the fragments distributed as 
secmity for the loan required by him to carry on 
the war. The crown that succeeded it was prob- 
ably an arched one ; for although no arclied crorvn 
appears on the Great Seal of any monarch before 
Edward IV., the arched as well as the unarched 
form of crown is found occasionally in sculptures 
and illuminations of the reigns of Henry V. and 
Henry AH. The crown of Edward IV. ( which was 
probably also worn by Henry A'^. and Henry AH.) 
differs from previous crowns in being arched over 
with jervelled bands of gold, closing under a mound 
unsigned by a cross pat6e, while crosses patde are 
substituted for the strawberry-leaves, and roses or 
fleurs-de-lis for the clusters of pearls. During 
succeeding reigns down to that of Charles II., the 
crown underwent various minor changes of form. 

There were sometimes three 
complete arches, sometimes 

* two as at present, and these 
, were at first very acute, after- 
g, wards more and more de- 
f pressed ; but the crown of 
the first Stuarts (weighing 
7 lb. 6 oz., and worth £1110) 
was broken up in 1649. From 
the reign of Charles II. till 
, that of William lA''., the same 

actual crown was used, its 
form being wiiat is still 
usually known in this country as the imperial 
ciwvn, and reinesented in fig. 1. It lias four 
crosses patee and four lieui-s-de-lis set alternately 
on the circlet, while two 
complete pearl-studded 
arclies rising from within 
the crosses pat6e cany 
at their interaection the 
mound and cross. A new 
state crown was made for 
coronation of Queen 
ATctoria, differing some- 
what from the imperial 
crown. Its arches rise 
almost perpendicularly, 
JH'e elevated ratlier than 
y jh'v i'*,:! depressed at their inter- 

section, and assume the 
form of wreatlis of rose,' 
Fig. 2. thistle, and shamrock, 

formed of brilliants ; and 
the crown itself is covered witli diamonds and 


studded with costly gems ( fig. 2 ). In official repre- 
sentations of the royal anus, they are ensigned by 
the imperial crown, but a graceful modification of 
that crown is sometimes made use of instead of it 
with Her Majesty’s sanction (fig. 3). _ For the 
coronets of the membere of the royal family and of 
the nobility generally, see Coeoket. 


Tbe crown of Scotland, long lost sight of, was 
in 1818 discovered, along with the other Kegalia 
((f.v.), in a chest in Edinburgh Castle. Its gold 
circle, richly jewelled and enamelled, is heightened 
with ten fleurs-de-lis, alternating with as nrany 
crosses fleuiy, each adorned in the centre with a great 
diamond betw’een four large pearls put crossways. 
Four gold arches, added in the reign of James iV., 
close under a mound, on which rests a large cross 
patee, with four pearls at the extremities, and as 
many in the angles. Excepting the arches, the 
crown is probably of the date of Itobert Brace. 

In the crown of the kings of France the circle 
was heiglitened with fleure-de-lis ; and from the 
tune of Francis I. it was closed -with eight arches. 
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from whose intersection arose a fleur-de-lis. The 

crown of the foraier German emperois, now of the 

Austrian emperors, is cleft in the centre, so as 

to present an appearance suggestive of a mitre. 

The adoption of this crown by Charles A'’, seems to 

have resulted from the kings of France having, in 

emulation of the emperors, assumed a close crown. 

The iron crown of the ancient Longobardic kings 

( fig. 4 ) — restored to the king of Italy by the Emperor 

of Austria in 1866 — is alleged to have been bestowed 

by Pope Gregoiy the Great on Queen Theodolinda, 

and with it Heniy of 

Luxemburg and sue- 

ceeding enmerors were 

ciwvned. It is a gold A 

circle with enammled 

flowere and jewels, vithin 

which is a thin fillet of 

iron, wdiich has been 

asserted to have been V'],..'.., 'if 

hammered from a nail 

of the true cross. The , it 

crown of the new German 

empire is shown in fig. 5. 

the king of Kouraania Fig. 5. 

was crowned in 1881 was 

made of bronze from the cannon captured in the 
Plevna redoubts. 

The crown of an English King-at-amis is of silver 
gilt, with sixteen oak-leaves, each alteraate leaf 
higher than the 

others. Since , pu. P7 nr,. 

1727 that of the YV a^T*nr-r ^ -7 

Scottish Lyon 
King-at-arnis is 
similar in form. ^ '7 

Crowns fre- 
quentlyoccur as \ a a 

heraldic bear- TOrV'VvW 

ip; of these 

there are three _ijjgiiTi 

of the classical g 

crowns noticed Fig. 6. 

in this article — 

viz. the a'owns imiral, a (fig. 6), naval, b, and 
railary, c,,also the eastern or antique crown, d, a 
circle with high points rising from it, and tlie 
celestial crown, differing from the last in haidng a 
star on each point. 
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TirE Cnov'X is a tenn often employed to signify 
the stale and the matters under control of the 
executive authority. Thus, in the interests of the 
state there are crown-ministers, crown-laivyers, 
crown-ollicers, crown-lands, &:c. — the term, in no 
instance, having any special connection with the 
sovereign personally. In Scotland, certain high 
crimes arc technically called Pleas of the Crown. 
These arc four in nuuiber— murder, rohheiy, rape, 
and wilful lire-niising — and fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of the High Court of Justiciary. Likewise, in 
Scotland, there is a functionary styled crown-agent, 
lie is a practising law-agent or solicitor, who, 
tinder the I.nrd Advocate and his deputes, takes 
cliarge of criminal proceedings. His duty is to 
receive from the procurators-liscal of the dilterent 
counties tlie precognitions which they have taken, 
and to lay the-e jirecognitions before the lawyers 
for the cinwn, that they may detcuninc whether 
there is ground suUicicut to call for a prosecution. 
He aKo expedes indictments and criminal lettere, 
and otherwise discharges tlie duties of an a"cnt in 
preparing and assisting in the conduct of trials 
lieforo the Higli Court of Jnsticiarv, which are 
generally sujicrintended or conducted by the Solici- 
tor-general. The appointment of the cronm-agent 
is with the Lord .-Idvocatc, and ceases with the 
administration. 

C]!OW>:-soLiciTOit, the solicitor to the Treasuty, 
who, in state pro-eentions in England, acts as 
solicitor for the crown in pieparing tlic prosecution. 
In Ireland there are crown-solicitors attached to 
each circuit, whose duties conaspond in some 
degree to those of the Piocuiatoi-s-liscal (o.v.) and 
crown-agent in Scotland. In England tliere are 
no analogous oflicoi's, and inosecutions are conse- 
quently conducted hy solicitors appointed either 
hy the parish, or hy private parties bound over by 
tl'ie magistrates to piO'Ccutc. Hut in cases of gieat ] 
imiHivtnnce to tbe jniblic, such as unusual or mon- ' 
strons crimes, it is of frequent occurrence that the 
Solicitor to tlie Trea-sury ttikcs charge of tlic cusc 
and instructs counsel. 

CnowN DKisr.s, — It is a pierogative of the 
croun to lake precedence of nil otlier creditors, and 
in England, to lecover its debts by a summary 
jirocoss called an e,rleiil. Hy -Tt Henry VIIL, chap, 
.'to, tliis [n-cfcrencc is given over all creditoi-s who 
h.avo not ohtained judgment (meaning in Scotland, 
the e.xecution of diligence) for their debts before 
the commencement of the crown ’.s process ; ami 
the .\ct G Anne, chap. 20, extended the law of 
England in this respect to Scotland, the old writ 
ij extent being ahnlishotl in 1850. The rule in 
Scotland was limited to movable or personal 
property, and the erouii has no privilege over 
H subjeet in a eompetition for beritage. It 
obt.tins, howevei, as ojiposed to tiie landlord’s 
llypotliee (q.v.). Metenniile s.sjnc-lration doc-, 
not di-i'liarge enmn debts except with consent of 
tlie Treasiiiy ; niiil_ in a sequestration the crown 
jei*. a statntoiy preference for one year’s arre.an- of 
income and j'roiH’rty tax, and' as-essixj taxes. A 
similar jircferen'sj is given for local nites. Sec 
Evti’.sr, r.xciitqn:!!. 

i liou N-!,ANlis must Iks distingni-lavl from such 
rights as that in tie- se.islmn', which ate merely 
lohi hy tlie sovereign (n tni't for the jieojile ; nn'd 
abo from that iKirtion of tin* royal ]i.atrimony which 
tyiristsof -nch rt-erved rights as mims., s.alnion- 
! -liiiig', (Ve. The crown laiols ate calltHl annexed 
piojK-rt.. i„ Seotlnnd, ami flemesne lands in Ihig- 
1 »id. and are of coiir-e abo di«tiuet from the 
pitsr.te I stole „! tlic jK'i-on V.lio hripji-'iis to lx,- 
sore;, i oi. 'Ihej ate mm roiitr,set»>d rvithiiumrrow 
limit*, haring iso a a!m.s.t ealirt !v gi.'iiited arrnv 
to . )b>.s't-. King tVillinm HI. ‘O iii!i.oreri-h'sI 
the rtoun in thi* i-irm!.. r, that an act rra* 


in 1703 voiding .all grants or leases from the ciorvn 
of TOvnl manors, or other possessions connected 
with land, for a period exceedin" thirty-one ycan=. 
At a much earlier period ( 1455, cliap. 41 ) a Scottish 
statute had rendered the consent of parliament 
necessaiy to the alienation of the property of the 
crown, but the policy adopted of extensive subin- 
feudation to encourage agriculture had the efl’ect of 
greatly diininkhing the lelative value of crown- 
lands not actually "iven aw.ay; and in Scotland 
tliev now consist mainly of <a ferv castle.s, palace.':, 
and feu-duties. The superintendence of .such pro- 
perty as .still belongs to the crown is now vested 
in commissioners appointed for the jnirpose, called 
the Conimissionei's of Woods, Fore.sts, and Land 
Revenues. See Woods axd Fokests. In some 
Hritisli colonies unallotted ground is nominally 
crown-land. 'TIuis the sale and settlement of land 
in New South Wales was regulated by the Crown 
Lands Act of 1SS4. 

Crotm, in Aicliitecture, a species of spire or 
lantern, fonned hy converging flyiiig-hutti esses. 
Familiar examples in Scotland are the crowns of 
St Giles’s, Edinburgh, and King’s College, Aher- 
I deen ; south of the Tweed the only old crown is 
that of St Nicholas’s Cathedial at Newcastle. 
CroAVii Imperial. See Fhitill-miv. 

Crown Pieces of silver, of the value of five 
slulHugs, were introduced into the English coinage 
by Henry VIII. Tlicy h.ave a standard weight of 
43G'5G g'lains. None were coined from ISGl till 
1887, but since then they have again been stinck. 
The name ciown is also used as the translation 
of tlic French t'cii, which varied in value from C 
francs (or livres) to 3 fiancs. 

Crown Point, a post-village of Ncty Yoik, 
on Lake Cliamplaiii, near the site of a British fort 
of the same name siiqiiisod and captured hy Colonel 
Ethan Allen in 1775. 

CrotVli'WOrk, in Fortification, is an outwork 
consisting of tuo Bastion (q.v.) fronts connected 
with the main work hy long llaiiks, so that its jilan 
rcsciulilcs somewhat tbe outline of a crown. 
CroM’s-fcct. See Calthkop. 

Crow-stone, tbe top stone of tbe g,able-end of 
a building. See Cor.iiiE SteI’S. 

^Crowthcr, Saaiuel Adjai, Bi«hop of the 
Niger tcnitoiy, whose native name is Adjai, uas 
horn in Ochngii, to the east of the kingdom of 
Daliomey, in 1812, was carried oil’ us a slave in 
181(1, and after Iiaving been baitcied and sold more 
than once, was taken hy a British inau-of-wnr and 
landed at Sieria-Lconu in 1822. He wa.s placed 
under a missiomiiy for training at Batlini'st, and in 
18'25 jirofesscd his aillierence to Christianity, taking 
his name after a London vienr. lie was 

next pl.acod in cliargo of a mission scliool at 
Itegenl’s Town; was nith the (imt and second 
Niger expeditions (1841, 1851); visited London in 
lfsl‘2, u hen, ns tlie result of some furtlior training, he 
was ordaiiuhl hy the Bishop of London, entcicd 
with cntliusiaeni upon his missionary labours, and 
wn-s consccniteil BLsliop of tiic Niger tcnitoiy in 
18G4. He is 1X1), of Oxfoid, aullior of sovcial 
irntive tnicts, and has translated tlic Bible into the 
V oniha Inngimgc. .sice his Life (1888). 

I'roydon, a town in Surrey, 101 miles .S. of 
London Bridge, \et jnnctically a' siihiirh of London. 
It lies on tlie tsige of tlie chalk and jihistic clay, 
iKxir the Baiisfead Downs, at tlie source of the 
\\nndle, hence its name Croiiiih'iic iVf,, ‘elmlkhill’) 
in Doni'-tihiy. Tlie archbishops of Caiitcrimiy 
Iia.i .a palace here from (he (‘onqiicst til! 17.57. Itrt 
I cqK.i„lieu!ar hall ( 1452) and chai.el ( 1G:13-G:?) wen' 
piirc!ia»ist liy tin* Duke of N’cec.-isth* in l.s'S* and 
pr<-scii(.^l to the Si-ters of the Clnirch Exteii-ion 
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Association. Addington Park, 31 miles ESE., has 
since 1807 been the summer seat of the archbishops. 
Addiscombe House, at one time the residence of tlie 
first Earl pf Liverpool, was converted in 1812 into the 
East India Militaiy College, but was pulled down 
in 1863. The fine old Perpendicular parish church 
was desti'oyed by fire in January 1867, with the 
exception of the tower, but was rebuilt by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and retains the monument of Arch- 
bishop Sheldon, with fragments of that of Arch- 
bishop Grindal. That of Archbishop Whitgift was 
restored in 1888. at a cost of £600. 'Wnitgift’s 
Hospital (1596) is a red brick quadrangular pile, 
restored in 1860 ; whilst his grammar-school now 
occupies buildings of 1871, besides a large "Whitgift 
middle school. Croydon was one of the first towns 
in England to grapple effectually with the question 
of the economical disposal of town-sewage. A 
system of disposing of sewage by irrigation was 
inaugurated in 1858, and the corporation now 
possess two sewage farms, comprising 680 acres. In 
1868, oiving to the rapid growth of the town, new 
water- works were completed, the water, which is of 
gi-eat purity, being obtained from an artesian well, 
yielding nearly 3,000,000 gallons per diem ; and a 
further supply of 2,000,000 gallons per diem was 
introduced in 1888 at a cost of £50,000. The death- 
rate in 1848, the year before the adoption of the 
Public Health Act, was 28'16 ; in 1887 it was 14 '71. 
There are thirteen railway stations. Till the 18th 
century Croydon was famous for its ‘ colliem ’ or 
charcoal-burners; noiv its chief .specialty is the 
mahufacture of church clocks and carillons. It 
was made a municipal borough in 1883, a parlia- 
mentary one in 1885, and a county borough in 1888. 
Pop. (1851) 10,260; (1861) 20,325; (1871) 55,652; 
(1881) 78,953. 

Crozet Islands, a group to the south of the 
Indian Ocean, almost on a Ime between the Cime 
of Good Hope and Kerguelen ‘s Land, in lat. 46’ S., 
and long. 52’ E. Except four or five," they are mere 
rooks, and are all uninhabited, though shiii wrecked 
sailors have lived for a time on them. They were 
visited by the Challenger expedition in 1873-74. 

Crozier. 'See Ceosier. 

Crucian {Carassites vulgaris), a fresh-water 
fish, nearly related to the carp, from which it 
differs in the absence of barbules, in the single- 
rbwed airangeraent of the pharyngeal teeth, and in 
a few other minor points. It is found in numerous 
varieties in rivem, ponds, and lakes in Europe and 
Asia ; and is sometimes, though rarely, caught in 
the Thames. The food chiefly consists of_ dead 
vegetable and animal matter. The flesh is less 
esteemed than that of carp. The fish spawi in 
May or June, and then assemble in gieat numbere. 
See Carp. 


Crucibles (Low Lat. erneibulum; from the 
root of Old Fr. cruclie, ‘a pot’) are vessels made of 
materials capable of being exposed 
to high temperatures without altcia- 
tion, and used for fusing substances 
together, such as the materials for 
glass-making, or metallic ores, with 
various fluxes to obtain the several 
metals they yield. Crucibles should 
resist the corrosive action of the 
substances brought into contact 
with them, and are generally made 
of fireclay, porcelain, graphite, iron, 
platinum, and, for some special operations,- of 
silver. See Assaying. 



Crucible. 


Crucifer JC (Lat., ‘cross-bearing,’ from the X- 
wise position of the four petals ), an important order 
of thalaraifloral dicotyledons, including about 1200 
known species, mostly palrearctic, and specially 
abundant in Europe. No order is indeed more 


familiar or more widely represented ; the Mustard, 
Shepheirl’s Purse, &c., are among the commonest 
weeds of cultivation, while the 'Turnip and Cab- 
bage, the Radish and Cress; &c., are no less 
familiar and widespread in usefulness. As wild 
flowers, they are mostly inconspicuous, but the 
pretty Cuckoo-flower or Lady’s Smock {Garda- 
mine prateyisis), and not a few others, might be 
nientiohed as contributing some characteristic 
feature to marsh or cliff or copse ; while a large 
number of genera are of the greatest value to the 
florist, for whom the exuberant masses of Iberis, 
Alyssum, Arabis, and Aubrietia are among the 
most admired resources of the rock-"arden. Besides 
the Stocks and Wallflowers, &c., the old-fashioned 
Honesty and Gillyflower are among the most 
familiar inmates -of every cottage-garden. The 
general character of the order is antiscorbutic and 
stimulating, with more or less acridity; the familiar 
flavour being due to the presence of a characteristic 
ethereal oil. Striking examples of these properties 
are given by the Scurvy-grass of our shores, so 
important to mariners in the days of long voyages 
and salt provisions ; or more familiarly by the 
Common Water-cress; while a wide range of varia- 
tion of flavour is presented by the flesh, rind, and 
le.aves of the Common Turnip, especially in different 
varieties, soils, and seasons. A fixed oil is largely 
present in the seeds (see Rape, Colza), and the 
Woad Plant (Isatis, see Woad) has been used from 
the earliest times as a source of indigo. 'The order 
was conveniently subdiiided by Linnmus by the 
nature of its fruit as long and short podded ( Sili- 
qiiosie and Siliculosce), while later systematists 
have derived important characters from the mode 
of folding of the cotyledons within the seed. See 
Engler’s PJlanzenfamilien, or other systematic 
work, and separate articles — e.g. Cabbage, &c. 


Crucifix (Lat. crux, ‘the cross,’ and flgo, ‘I 
fi.v’), a cross with the effigy of Christ fl.ved to it. 
The principal crucifix in Catholic churches stands 
in the centre of 
the high-altar. 

It overtops the 
tapers, and is only 
removed to make 
place for the host 
in the service of 
Benediction. In 
well-appointed 
churches, the altar 
crucifi.x is gener- 
ally either of gold 
or silver. Cruci- 
fixes are used 
in Lutheran 
churches, and in 
Prussia they are 
often made of Ber- 
lin iron. The cra- 
cifix first began to 
take the place of 
the plain cross in 
the time of Con- 
stantine, but it was never publicly acknowledged 
by the Greek Church, and did not come into general 
use in the East till towards the end of the 8th 
century. It was not till the Carlovingian age that 
it became general in the Latin Church. On the 
earlier cmcifixes, Christ is represented as alive, 
with open eyes, and generally clad, and fastened 
with four nails. On later ones he is represented 
as dead, naked, except for a cloth round the loins, 
and fastened with three nails — i.e. the two feet 
pierced by a single nail. See Cross. 

Crncicii, Alexander, born at Aberdeen, 31st 
May 1701, from the grammar-school passed to 
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^rarisclin,! College, ■where he took his hl.A., hut, 
having tliown pynii)toins of irisanitv, was for a short 
time uiaceil in conlinement. On his release he left 
Ahenieen, and, after spending ten years as a tutor, 
in 1732 eslahlished himself as a hooksellerin Lou- 
don In 1737 appeared his Complete Concordance 
of the Hob! Scriptures, a realiv admirahle work. 

It wax dedicated to Queen Caroline, who graciously 
promised to ‘rememlier liiin,’ hut unfortunately 
(lied a few days later. Cnulen now lelapsed into 
insanity, and for ten weeks was kept in a rnad- 
honsc, as again for a fortnight in 1733. Earning 
ineanwhilc his livelihood as a pre.ss-rcader, he 
assumed the title of ‘Alexander the Corrector,’ 
and in 1755 hogan to go through the^ country, 
reproving' hy voice and pen the nation’s sins of 
Saldiath-hrc’aking and profanity. Hut niany a 
good and kindly action was interwoven with his 
crack-hrained courtship.s, his dreanis of knighthood 
and a seal in parliament. He was just hack from 
a vi.sit to his native city, when he died at his 
jnayers in his Islington lodgings, 1st Kovemher 
1770. 8ee the Life hy A. Chahnere, prefixed since 
1S2-1 to many of the numerous editions of the Con- 
cordaiiec. tiee Co^•CORDA^•CE. 

Crucify. See Axim.vls (CnuEETY to), Chil- 
Dl’.nx (CllLTXTV TO). 

Criliksliank, Gnor.on, one of tlie most gifted 
of Englisli pictorial satirisl.s, was born in London, 
September ‘27, 1702, the sun of Isaac Cniikshank, 
who, as well as hi.s eldest son, Isaac Ilohert Cruik- 
siiank, was also known as a caricaturist. Cnxik- 
shank at first thonght of the stage as a profession ; 
hut some of his sketche.s hanng come under the 
notice of u publisher, ho was induced to engage in 
the illustration of children’s hooks and songs, j 
A puhlicatioig 7'hc _ (1811-10), afTonlcd 

scope for the display of his satiric genius, and from 
that time forlli he continued to pm-suo with re- 
inarkahle success thi.s hi.s true vein. His illu.stra- 
fions for Hone’s political sijuihs and pamphlets, 
and e'jiecially those de.aling with the Queen Caro- 
line tnal, attracted much attention, and sent some 
of them through no le-s than fifty editions. But 
in the c.xquixitc .series of coloured etchings con- 
trilmled to the Humorist (1819-21), and in the 
etchings to the Points of Huiiioiir (1823-2-1), did 
Ids triie arti-tic power begin to he visible. This 
second, and in many w.ay.s finest, jieriod of his 
art, rcpre-culed hy these works, culminated in 
the etching’s to J*ctcr Schlcinihl (1823), and to 
Grimm's CycnJioH Popular Stories (lS24-‘2(j), which 
in the simple diicetncss and elVeclivencss of their 
execution, and in their fertile and uncncumheml 
fancy, rank as the artist’s masterpieces. Tlie 
latter series, now extremely scarce, was repro- 
duced in 18GS, with a laudatoty jirefaco from the 
pen of Mr llu-kiji. Similar iti artistic aims and 
metluHl are the spirited little wtavlcuts contrihuted 
to the //((/('(n Ttil's (1821), Horninps at JSov Street 
( 1S2I-27). and Clark'.s Three Cour.se.s and a Dessert 
(IS"0); and tlie plates to Scott’.s Demouolooif and 
IVitrhrraft (l.s,"'») may he legarded as tfii* last 
examples of his eailier'and siinider metlKKl ns an 
eteiicr. Hi- nnmenms olnte- in JJeiitlrifs Hb-r,-liaii;/ 
mark a third period of his art, in tvhieli heaiiii<>d at 
gre.xtcr ciahoration and comph'tene-s, inlrotlncing 
morx' eoSiiph'X efii-et- of elimt-o-eiiro, and frejjnently 
att.aiiiiiig g-reat I’ouero! I ragic design. 'The finest 
(d th’ -e are the gte;it series to IfiekensV Oliver 
and Ailtsuorth’s Joel: Sheppard and The 
Toi'-rr of In -Vaarriur, njvtl in 

IIT. rtiiked the plate, to 

i'.thi 77 u I}*tntht*r, of 

'•iih'h. as of rViivr Ti-i'i, he thirtv soar- nft'-r. 
vard- roumed tij.- chief nuthi<!-hi]C Among the 


p:ve.hicti‘'!:s of his Htcr ve.xr- 


tins large 


and elaborate etchings to Brough's Life of Sir 
John Falstajf, published in ISuS. His last illus- 
tration was the frontispiece to IMis Blewitt’s The 
Hose and the Libj (1877), ‘Designed and etched 
by George Cniikshank, aged eigdity-three, 1875.’ 
As a water-colourist he left work marked hy con- 
sidcrahle skill and delicacy. In his late years ho 
devoted himself to oil-jiainting, and in this province 
showed perhaps more humour, fervour, and inven- 
tive ability than artistic power. Uis most import- 
ant picture was ‘ "Worship of Bacchus ’ { 18C2 ), vtiiich 
li.as been engraved jiartly hy his own hand, a 
vigorous and earnest protest against the evils of 
dninkenness ; and to the cause of temperance lie 
also devoted many of his designs, especially the 
tragic and powerful series of T/ici’offfcf 1847), which, 
rcprodiiceil hy glyptography, attained .an immense 
circulation. He dictl 1st Fehniary 1878. Thete 
are excellent collections of his works in the print- 
room, British Museum ; the Royal Aquarium, 
"Westminster ; and the South Kensington Museum. 
The last named, presented in 1884 hy the artist’s 
widow, numhers 3481 items. See G. "W. Reid’s 
Catalogue (3 vols. 1871), and Jerrold’s Life (2 vols. 
2dcd. 1883). 

Cruiser, an armed sliiji, employed chiefly to 
cniise about protecting the commerce of the 
country, or capturing enemies’ ships. Sec PriVA- 
TEER. * 

Crnitliwc. See Picts. 

Crusades is tlie name given to tlie religious 
wars canied on during the middle ages hetween 
the Christian nations of the M'est and the Moham- 
medans. In time, however, the naiiio came to he 
applied to any military expedition against licrctics 
or enemies of the pope. The fii-st of the regular 
crusades was niidcrtakcn simply to vindicate the 
right of Christian pilgrims to visit the Holy 
Sepulchre. On the conquest of Palestine, how- 
ever, tlie object of the cnisades changed, or at least 
\ enlarged, and the ell'orts of the subsequent crusaders 
were directed to the recovery of the whole land frqni 
the Sarecens, who had rejio.ssessed tliomselvcs of it. 
Prom an early period in tlie histoiy of the church, 
it was considered a inoiis act to mivke a pilgrimage 
to the Holy .Sepulchre, ami to visit tlie v.-irioiis 
spots vvhich Hie Saviour had consecrated hy his 
jirexciwo. AVlieii Palestine was coiKjiiered hy the 
Arabs in the 7th century, that fierce out generous 
people respected the religious s])irit of Hie pilgriiiis, 
and allowed them to build a church and a ho.-pital 
in .Icni.salem. Under the Fntiniides of Egy])!, who 
conquered Syria about 1)80 A.D., the po.xitioii both 
of the native Christian residents and of the pilgrims 
became le.so favourable ; hut the Mihjiigatinn . of 
the country in 1095 by hnital liorde.s of .Scljuk 
Turks from Hie CaiicaMis rendered it intolcniole. 
These barbarians, but recently converted to Moliani- 
iiiedaiiisin, were nearly ns ignorant of tlie Koran 
as of Ha; Seiiptiiics.' They liaidlv "knew their 
follovv-religiniiists, niid .are said to liavc wreaked 
their venge.anee on the Miissiilnmim of Syria as 
well _.as on the Cliristians. Tlie news o'f their 
atrih-ities produced a deep sensation over the whole 
of Chiisteiidom. TJie first to take alarm were, 
natnnilly enough, the Byr.aiitiiio moimrcli.s. In 
1073 the ("Ireck emperor, Manuel VI I., sent to 
-siipplie.atc the ns-istance of tlie gieat Pope Gtegm-v- 
"\ jl. against the Turks, aceompaiiyiiig his petilion 
with niuiiy expie-sions of proftmnil re-pect for His 
Ilolini-s nnd the Latin Cliiirelr. Gregoiv — who 
beheld in Hie sujiplieatioii of .Miiniiel a giiiiiilopjior- 
tnnity for realising the Catliolie unity of Cliristeii- 
ihiin— coivlially res])onde<l ; hut eiieiiiiistaiices j>re- 

vent-il him from ever carrying the vast designs 
which he eiiiertaiiiisd into execution, and the idea 
<>f a crusade died gmdimlly av.ny. It was, however, 
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revived by his successor, Urban II., an able and 
humane man, whose sympathies were kindled by 
the burning zeal of Peter the Hermit, a native 
of Amiens, in Prance, who had made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and witnessed the cnielties perpe- 
trated by tlie Turks. He was now traversing Europe, 
preaching everywhere to crowds in the open air, 
and producing the most extraordinary enthusiasm 
by his impassioned descriptions of how pilgrims 
were murdered; . robbed, or beaten ; how shrines 
and holy places were desecrated ; and how nothing 
but greed restrained the ruffian Turks ( who made 
the Christians pay heavy taxes for their visits to 
Jerusalem) from destroying the Holj'- Sepulchre, 
and extirpating every vestige of Christianity in the 
land. As soon as the feelings of Europe had been 
sufficiently heated. Urban openly took up the ques- 
tion. Two councils were held in 1095. At the 
second, held at Clermont, in Prance, a crusade was 
definitely resolved on. The pope himself delivered 
a stirring address to a vast multitude of clergy and 
laymen, and as he pi-oceeded, the pent-up emotions 
of the crowd buist forth, and cries of Dcus vult 
( ‘ God wills it ’) rose simultaneously from the whole 
audience. ‘ This tumultuous ciy,’ says Hallani, 

‘ which broke from the heart and lips of the assembly 
at Clermont, affords at once the most obvious and 
most certain explanation of the leading principle of 
the crusades.’ These words, Bcus vult, by the 
injunction of Urban, were made the war-ciy of the 
enterprise, and everj^ one that embarked in it wore, 
as a badge, the sign of the cross ; hence the name 
Crusade ( Pr, croisade, from Lat. crux, ‘ a cross ’ ). 

First Crusade. — From all parts of Europe thou- 
sands upon thousands hurried at the summons of 
the pope to engage in the holy wav. * The most 
distant islands and savage countries,’ says William 
of Malmesburj', ‘were inspired uith this ardent 
passion. The Welshman left his hunting, the 
Scotchman his fellowship with vermin, the Dane 
his drinking-party, the Norwegian his raw fish.’ 
It is said that in the spring of 1096 not less than 
6,000,000 souls were in motion towards Palestine. 
This, however,' must be a huge exaggeration. 
What we ,do know positively is, that previous to 
the setting out of the great hosts or European 
chivahy, four armies — if disorderly multitudes 
deserve that name — amounting in all to 275,000 
persons, had departed for Palestine. The first con- 
sisted of 20,000 foot, and was commanded by a 
Burgundian gentleman, Walter the Penniless. It 
marched through Hungary, but was cut to pieces by 
the natives of Bulgaria, only a few, among whom 
was Walter himself, escaping to Constantinople. 
The second, consisting of 40,000 men, women, and 
children, was led by Peter the Hermit. It followed 
the same route as its predecessor, and reached 
Constantinople greatly reduced in numbers. Here 
the two united, crossed the Bospoms, and were 
utterly defeated by the Turks at Nic»a, the 
capital of Bithynia. A third expedition of a 
similar kind, composed of 15,000 Germans, led by a 
priest named Gottschalk, was dispersed with ter- 
rible slaughter in Hungaiy^ ; which also proved the 
grave of the fourth, a horde consisting of about 
200,000 wretches from Prance, England, Flanders, 
and Lorraine, who had swept along through Ger- 
many, committing horrible ravages, especially 
against the Jews, whom they murdered without 
mercy. Now, however, the real cnisadei-s made 
their appearance : the gentrj’, the yeomamy, and 
the serfs of feudal Europe, under chiefs of the first 
rank and renown. In tliis, the most successful 
of the crusades, neither the emperor nor any of 
the kings of the West participated; and to this 
circumstance was doubtless due its more fortun- 
ate termination. Six armies appeared in the 
field, marching separately, and at considerable 
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intervals of time. Their respective leaders were 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine; Hugh 
the Great, Count of Vermandois, and brother of 
Philippe, king of France ; Robert Curthose, Duke 
of Normandy, the sou of William the Conqueror ; 
Count Robert of Flanders; Bohemond, Pnnce of 
Tarentum, son of the famous Guiscard, under 
whom was Tancred, the favourite hero of all the 
historians of the cmsade ; and lastly. Count Ray- 
mond of Toulouse. The place of rendezvous was 
Constantinople. The Greek emperor, Alexius, 
afraid that so magnifieent a host — there were in 
all not less than 600,000 men, exclusive of women 
and priests — might be induced to conquer lands 
for themselves, cajoled all the leaders, excepting 
Tancred and Count Raymond, into solemnly ac- 
knowledging themselves his liegemen as long as 
they remained in his temtoiy. After some time 
spent in feasting, the crasaders crossed into Asia 
Minor accompanied by the unfortunate Peter the 
Hermit. Here their first step was the siege and 
capture of Nicsea, the capital of Sultan Smiman, 
24th June 1097. This monarch was also defeated 
by Bohemond, Tancred, and Godfreys at Dory- 
Ifeum. Baldwin, brother of Godfrey', now crossed 
into Mesopotamia, where he obtained the princi- 
pality' of Edessa. After some time, the crusaders 
reached Syria, and laid siege to Antioch. For 
seven months the city held out, and the ranks of 
the besiegers were fearfully thinned by famine and 
disease. Many' even brave warriors lost heart, 
and began to desert. DIelancholy to relate, amon" 
the deserters was the poor enthusiast who had 
inspired the enterprise. Peter was actually' several 
miles on his way' home when he was overtaken 
by the soldiers of Tancred, and brought back 
to undergo a public reprimand. At length, on 
the 3d of June 1098, Antioch was taken, and 
the inhabitants were massacred by' the infuriated 
cnisaders, who were in their turn besieged by' an 
army of 200,000 Mohammedans sent by the Persian 
sultan. Once more famine and pestilence did their 
deadly' work. Multitudes also cleserted, and escap- 
ing over tlie walls, carried the news of the sad 
condition of the Christians back to Europe. But 
again victory crowned the efforts of the besieged. 
On the 28th June 1098 the Mohammedans were 
utterly' routed, and the way' to Jeinsalem opened. 
It was on a bright summer morning (1099) that 
40,000 crusadere, the miserable remnant of that 
vast array' which two years before had laid siege 
to Nicma, obtained their first glimpse of Jerusalem. 
On the 15th of Julv, after a siege of rather more 
than five weeks, the grand object of the expe- 
dition was realised. Jerusalem was delivered from 
the hands of the infidel. As on the occasion of 
all the triumphs of these first crusaders, a horrible 
massacre ensued. Religious enthusiasm, evoking 
the intensest and most strangely' mingled passions, 
naturally' led to these excesses on the part of men 
reared in the fiercest times of feudalism. Eight 
day's after the capture of the city', Godfrey of 
Bouillon was unanimously' elected king of Jeni- 
salem. His kingdom, at firet comprising little 
more than the mere city of Jeru.salem, was gradu- 
ally extended by' conquest until it included the 
whole of Palestine, A language resembling Nor- 
man French was established, a code of feudal 
laws drawn up — Jerusalem was erected into a 
patriarchate, and Bethlehem into a bishopric. 
The best part of Asia Jlinor was restored to 
the Greek empire, while Bohemond became Prince 
of Antioch. For nearly fifty years, the three 
Latin principalities or kingdoms of the East — 
Edessa, Antioch, and Jerusalem — not only main- 
tained themselves against the attacks of the 
Mohammedans of Egypt and Syria, but greatly' 
increased in size, power, and wealth. At Jem- 
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cakm ^verc fonncleil the two famoos orders of the 
knights Hospitallers of St John and the Ivnights 

Templars. . . , 

Second Crusade.— In lltd the pnncipalitj* of 
£(1®==.% was connuered by the Emir of Mosul, and 
the Christian.s sdanghtercd. His son, Xoureddin, 
advance<l to destroy the Latin kingdoms of Syria 
and Palestine. Europe once more trembled with 
excitentent. A second crosade was preached by 
the famons St Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, in 
Cliampagne; and c.arly in 1147 two cnonnous 
armies, under the command of I^aniis VII., king 
of France, and Conr.ad III., emperor of Germany, 
marched for the Holy Land. Tlieir _ unitctl 
nnmber.s were estimated at 1,200,000 lighting- 
men. Tlie expedition, nevertheless, proved a 
total failure. The Greek emperor, Mannel Com- 
nemw, was hostile ; and through the treachery 
of ills emiss.aries, the aniu’ of Conrad was .all but 
dc'troycd by the Turks near Iconium, while that 
of Louis w.as wrecked in the delile.s of the Pisidian 
Mountains. After a vain attenijit to reduce 
D.ama«cu.s, the relic.s of this mighty host returned 
to Europe. 

T/iird Crusade . — Tlic dc-ath-blow, however, to 
the kingilom of Jerusalem, and the power of the 
cnisadcrs, was given, not by Noureddin, but by 
.Salah-Eddin, commonly c.alfed S.al.adin, a young 
Kunlisli chief, who had made himself sult.an of 
Egypt, and who aspired to the suzerainty of the 
Moliammedan world. He invaded Palestine, took 
town after to\\'n, and finally, in October 1187, 
comiiolled Jemsalom itself to capitnlate, after a 
siege of fourteen days. The ncw.s of this led to 
a tliird cnis.ido, the cliicfs of whioli tvere Frederick 
I, ( Barbarossa), emperor of Gennany; Pliilippo 
Auguste, king of France, and Richard Cccur-ile- 
Lton, king of England. Barbaros-sa took the 
field first in the spring of 1 180, but lost his life by 
fever caught from bathing in the Orontes. His 
army, much reduced, joined the foix-o.s of the other 
two inonarclis before Acre, which important ci^' 
was immediately besieged. In vain did Saladin 
attempt to relieve the defenders ; and after a be- 
leaguenncnt of twenty-three months, the place 
surrendered. But the ’crusaders were not united 
among themselyc«. Philippe soon after retumctl to 
I'nince ; and Richard, after accomplishing iirodigies 
of valour, which excited the auiiiiratioii of the 
S.aracens, concluded a trc.aty with Saladin, by which 
• the peojde of the Vest were to be at liberty to 
make, idigriniages to Jerus.alciii, exempt from' the 
t.axes which the S.araccn princes had in former 
tiiiH's imposed.' This, .as has been previously 
noticed, was nil that h.ad been claimed by the first 
cnis.ailers. On the 2.')th of October 1102', Richard 
set sail for Europe. 

Fourth Crusade. — Cnis.ading unfortunately now 
Ix-c.amc a constitiienl of the jiapal lailicy ; .and in 
12^);! a fourth expedition was dctennincil njion by 
Pojte Innocent III., although the condition of th'c 
Ciiiistians wn« by no means such as to call for it. 
It as-'inbh-tl at Venice ; hut how entirely secular 
ern-ading had licconie. will Is; .seen fn)m*the fact 
that the aniiy nft\er went to Palc-tine nt nil, Imt 
pn-fnrrv'l to l.ake i>o'-i-ssion of tin; Bvr.antiiie 
empire. Tlicle.aderof thisho-l of /le-ndo-cn/mrAr,?, 
Biidwin. f’otint of Flanders, v.as se.xt/sl on the 
shi.mc of the r-ksi in pjoj. m,,! tlms fonmle.1 the 
Ritiri empire of Const.antinople, which lastcnl for 
l.f;y.-.ix vearv. Xothing v.xs .achieved in this 
rnis.arp. for the rccovc-ra- of .ler.is.ab'm, hut Inno- 
rear had bis rx-w.aid in the 
of the papa! •<a’ ovri tlic Easfem Cbutuh. 

t rn‘ td,’^ — Tlu' uas commrinde.l l,v Frolc. 
r.ck II., e;(i[»-ri>r of (b-uiansa It Is-gan 'in 1224 
! fimt tc.sjj, mated in a ir.'.aty Ik -h.-,, i\,m nmn.atvh 
j and the st-Jttgj of Lgjpt, by V hich .b-r.i>a!em (witli 


the exception of the Mosque of Om.ar), Jafl'a, Beth- 
lehem, and Xazareth were ceded to Frederick, who, 

I after being croumed king of Jenisalem, retunied 
to Europe, leaving his new possessions in a st.ate of 
tranquillitv. Frederick, however, who had been 
excommunicated by Gregorj' IX. for his tardiness 
in embarking in this crusade, avas denounced in the 
most a-iolent language by the same pope for haaing 
thus made terms with the infidel. 

Sixth Crusade . — In 1244 the Kliorasmians, driven 
from Tartary by Genghis' Khan, hurst into Spin, 
and made themselves masters of Jenisalem._ This 
aa’as made, by Pope Innocent IV., the occ-asion for 
anotlier crusade; and in 1249 Louis IX. (St Louis) 
of France headed an expedition against E"aqit, 
avliieh avas noav regarded .as the key of the lloly 
Land. The expedition avas an utter failure. Louis 
avas defeated and taken prisoner by the sultan, and 
obtained his liberty only on the payment of a heavy 
ransom. 

Screnth Crusade . — This also avas primarily under- 
taken W St Louis, but he having died at_Tuni.s 
(avliere lie had gone in the hope of baptising its 
king) in 1270, on his avay to Palestine, Prince 
Edaa-ard of England, afterwards Edavard I., avho 
had originally intended to filacc himself under the 
command of St Louis, marched direct for Palestine, 
avhere his rank and reputation in arms gathered 
round him all avho avere avilling to fight for tlio 
cross. X’othing of consequence, hoavever, was 
accomplished ; and Edavard soon returned to Eu"- 
land, the last of the crusaders. Acre, _ Antioch, 
and Tripoli still continued in the possession of the 
Christians, and avere defended for some time ly tlie 
'Tcniplai's and other military knights ; hiit in 1291 
Acre capitulated, the other toavns soon folloaycd il.s 
example, and the knights avere glad to quit the 
conntiy, and disperse them.selvcs over Europe in 
quest of near employment, leaving Palestine in the 
undishirbed possession of the Saracens. 

Be.sides the great expeditions above ennmerated, 
there avere many otheiTi on .a lesser scale. Tlicic, 
hoavever, from the unimportance of their resiilt.s, 
nml the limited numhoi's engaged in them, do not 
call for special mention. Of the pseiido-cru“ados, 
three de.«ervc notice for the important lusults that 
folloavcd from them. I’iretly, in 1209, tlicro avas 
that against the Albigenses'(q.a’.). Secondly, on 
the princijdc that it avas binding on the sciwants 
of the church to do battle avith all outside its pale, 
in 1230 the Teutonic kiiiglils avere called on by 
Gregorj’ IX. to undertake a cnisadc against tlic 
hc.athon Pnissians on the slioros of tlic Baltic. 
The Insult ava.s the complete subjugation of the 
Pnissi.ans, nml the estabhslimcnt in tlieir country 
of ilie Teutonic iniliLaty onler till it.s extinction at 
the battle of Tannenbeig in 1410. Thirdly, in 1202 
Urban _IV., jealous of the groaving power of Man- 
fred, king of Sicily, son of tlio Eihpcror F'rederick 
IL, olleroil Mnnfrcd'.s croavn to Cliarlos of .Anjou, 
brother of St Louis of I’mnce, and gaa’o to this dis- 
posw-ss-ioti the name of a cnisade. A protracted 
avar ensued, avhieli resulted in the Ilouse of Anjou 
gaining the kingdom of Xaples, and the llou'-e of 
Aragon the kingdom of Sicily. The tenihle avnre 
of the IGth ceil tnty betaveen France and Spain for 
.“iipremacv in Itnlv avere the direct consequence of 
tins pscudo-crusadc. 

Ktl'erts of the Crusades . — ^AVhile avc cannot help 
deploring tlie enormous expenditure of Iniiiiiui liie 
aadiieh the cnisades occasioned, it is inipossihln to 
oa'crlook tlie fact tli.at they indirectly exerd.“(_sl a 
most beneficial influence on modem society. Tlicw 
sectiieif for Imuianity certain advantages aabich it 
is ilillicult to see cemid Ima-c Irecii otlicn'i^c 
obtained. Gnizol, in Iris Lreturrs on Kur.’pean 
Cirilisatwn, endeavoured to show tlo-ir design ami 
1 ftinciiun in tiie dfs-tinies of Cbrisfendom. ‘To the 
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first chroniclers,’ lie says, ‘ and consequently to the 
first crusaders, of whom they are hut the expres- 
sion, Mohammedans are objects only of hatretl : it 
is evident that those who speak of them do not 
know them; The historians of the later crusades 
speak quite differently : it is clear that they look 
upon them no longer as monstei-s that they have 
to a certain extent entered into their ideas ; that 
they have lived with them ; and that relations, 
and even a sort of sympathy, have been established 
between them.’ Thus the minds of both, but par- 
ticularly of the crusaders, were partly delivered 
from those prejudices which are the oflspring of 
imorance. ‘ A step was taken towards the enfran- 
chisement of the human mind.’ Secondly, the 
crusaders were brought into contact with two 
civilisations, richer and more advanced than their 
own — the Greek and the Saracenic ; and it is 
beyond all question that they were mightily struck 
with the wealth and comparative refinement of 
the East. Thirdly, the close relationship between 
the chief laymen of the West and the church, 
occasioned by the crusades, enabled the former ‘ to 
inspect more narrowly the policy and motives of 
the papal court.’ The result was vei-y disastrous 
to that spirit of veneration and belief on which the 
church lives, and in many cases an extraordinary 
freedom of judgment and hardihood of opinion 
were induced — such as Europe had never before 
dreamed of. The immediate results of the 
crusades, however, went altogether to strengthen 
the power of the church. Through their means 
the popes found an easy method of ridding them- 
selves of refractory monarchs ; and by the e.xor- 
bitant taxes levied in the name of the cross they 
practically rendered all the kingdoms of the West 
their tributaries. Fourthly, great social changes 
were brought about. A commerce between tlie 
East and West sprang up, and towns — the early 
homes of liberty in Europe — began to grow great 
and powerful. The crusades, indeed, ‘gave mari- 
time commerce the strongest impulse it had ever 
received.’ 

See Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Boman Empire; Milman’s Latin Christianity; Hal- 
lam’s History of the Middle Ages; Mill’s History of the 
Crusades ; Cox’s History of the Crusades ; Heeren’s Essay 
on the Iiifluenec of the Crusades ; and the great Becueil 
des Historiens des Croisades, issued by the Acaderaie des 
Inscriptions ( 14 vols. Paris, 1841-86 ). Reference may also 
be made to Scott’s Talisman and Count Bohert of Paris. 

Criisca, Accadehia della. See Academy, 
Della Cruscans. 

Cruscii.stolpe, Magnus Jakob, an eminent 
Swedish political writer, was born at Jonkoping, 
llth March 1795. At first a lawyer, he afterwards 
settled at Stockholm as a publicist and man of 
letters. He wrote novels, elaborate historical 
works, pamphlets, and contributed to the news- 
papers. His Stallningar och Forhollenden, exccrKi 
on from 1838 till 1865, applied vigorous and unspar- 
ing criticism to the questions and persons of the 
day. His bitter opposition to government cost him 
three yearn’ imprisonment ( 1838-41 ). He died 18th 
January 1865. 

Crustacea, a large and important class of 
Arthropod animals, including crabs, lobstere, 
shrimps, sand-hoppers, wood-lice, water-fleas, bar- 
nacles, acorn-shells, &c. The class contains such 
variety of structure that general charactere are 
hard to find. They are almost all aquatic, but a 
few (e.g. wood-lice and land-crabs) are terrestrial. 
The majority are marine, but great numbers in- 
habit fresh water. The form, of the body is very 
variable, as may be seen by contrasting crab and 
barnacle. A head with five pairs of appendages, a 
limb-bearing thorax more or less united to the 
former, and a segmented abdomen with or without 


limbs, are very generally distinguishable. The 
segmentation is never developed in the Ostracod 
water-fleas, and is often lost in degenerate forms. 
By the development of shields (Apus), bivalve 
shells (water-fleas), and mantles (Cirripedes), the 
real form is often obscured. As to appendages, tlie 
head usually bears two pairs of antenme, a pair of 
mandibles, and two pairs of maxillro ; the thorax is 
always limb-bearing except in utter degeneracy; 
and the abdomen of the majority also earries 
appendages. The typical' form of limb, on which 
so many changes are mng, consists of a basal piece 
and two more or less jointed forks. The cuticle 
varies gi-eatly in degree of firmness, hut is always 
chitinous (see Chitin) and often much calcified. 
Glands open on various parts of the surface, and 
may be of use for preliminary digestion, for egg- 
attacliment, for mooiing the animal, &c. The 
colouring of the body is often very brilliant and 
beautiful (see Pigment). It is sometimes like that 
of the suiTOundings, and is occasionally associated 
with sexuality. The power of colour-change is also 
not uncommon. Sapphirina is said to rival the 
humming-bird in its splendour. While the nervous 
systeni in general retains the Arthropod charac- 
teristics, the ventral ganglia are often concentrated 
(as in crabs). The majority possess compound 
eyes, which in one large division are stalked. 
Eyes are absent in some subterranean forms, and 
are lost during the development of Cirripedes (q.v.) 
and many parasites. In the Euphausidoe there are 
very numerous eye-like structures or luminous 
organs over the body. Smelling hairs usuallj' occur 
on the first antenme, and auditory hairs have been 
frequently obsen'ed, usually more or less inclosed 
in sacs. The alimentary system, which consists of 
fore, mid, and hind gut, is usually simple, except as 
regards the hard masticating parts often developed 
on the cuticle of the anterior portion. In some para- 
sitic forms the entire system degenerates. The 
body-cavity is usually a good deal tilled up by the 
muscles and viscera; it contains the blood- fluid, 
which is occasionally faintly coloured with haemo- 
globin, tetrouerythrin, and other pigments, and 
includes animboid elements. A heart is usually 
present in the thoracic region, and is often in- 
closed in a special part of the body-cavity— the 
pericardium. In higher forms the blood passes 
by distinct arteries to the bodies, is gathered up in 
venous spaces and sinuses, is purified in the gills, 
and returns to the pericardial sac and heart. 
'The respiratory system is typically represented 
by distinct gills variously attached ; in many cases 
water flows in and. out at the anus, and probably 
eflects an anal respiration ; in many lower forms 
the blood is simply purified by being exposed under 
the skin. The excretory system is never veiy 
marked. The green glands of higher forms, the 
shell-glands of Phyllopods and Copepods, and 
certain other stinctures, are excretoi-y. The repro- 
ductive system presents many variations. The 
sexes are usually separate, but most Cirripedes are 
hermaphrodite. ‘In the Cyniothoidre (Isopoda) 
the sexual organ of the young animal is male — of 
tlie old, female — in function.’ The glands are 
usually thoracic, and the ducts double. Some of 
the appendages are often modified for copulation or 
egg-retaining. The spermatozoa are peculiar in 
being usually non-motile. The eggs are in most 
cases carried about by the female, but are occa- 
sionally laid on water-plants, &c. , or in the lyater. 
According to Bates, Podocerus capillatus builds a 
nest of interlaced seaweed. Parthenogenesis ( q. v. ) 
has been observed in some of the lower forms. 

‘ Complemental ’ males occur among the hennaph- 
rodite Bamacles and Acom-shells (q.v.). 

Life-history.— The development of Crustaceans 
is usually indirect — that is to say, the newly: 
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hatched young is unlike, often veiy unlike, its 
parent. ‘Even when there is no nietamoi-phosis 
after hatching, traces of transformation, as opposed 
to continuous development, are sometimes to he 
detected in the earlier historj- while the embryo 
is still within the egg-case, [a) The cra 5 'lish 
(Astacus) has a verj'inuch abbreviated life-historj', 
for the newly-hatched form is almost quite like 
the adult. (0) The newly-hatched lobster (Hom- 
arus), however, begins life a little further back, 
in what is knomi as the Mysis stage, in which 
the thorax bears two-branched swimming append- 
ages. (c) Most other higher Cinstaceans (e.g. 
crabs ) begin at a still lower level, in what is called 
the Zocca stage, with a short unjointed thorax and 
a segmented abdomen without limbs, {cl) The 



Decapod Penpus, a shrimp-like creature, has its 
life-lustory still more drawn out. It quits the 
as a Nauplius, an unsegmented larva with three 
paii-s of appendages, the first unforked, the other 
two pairs double-branched. These correspond to 
tlie hi-st three appendages of the adult. Tlie median 
eye is also a distinctive feature in the Nauplius 
larva. The Pemeus Nauplius has witli successive 
moults first to become a Zoaia, and then a Mysis 
and then an adult. It is as a Nauplius that the 
majority of lower Cmstaceans leave the e"*^, but 
then they do not climb so high. To undiretand 
the circuitous life-histoiy of a form like Penreus 

sta e, at the level of the lowest Crustaceans, and 
gradually climbs through a series of higlier and 
higher stages, each of which is represented per- 
manently by some division of Cinstaceans which 
have not nsen higher. If the various grades from 
"^1 adult represent successive 

liistoiic levels, now exemplified in the classification 
of Crustaceans by those which were left behind at 
each hit, what the Pemeus does is to recanitulatp 
m Its individual life-history the historifSfon 
of riie class. This idea has been beautifully applied 
to Cinstaceans in Fritz iMiiller’s Fctcts fo/Dalwin 
The vanous grades of Nauplius, Zoiea. Mysis and 
adult Penams ( overlooWi g iMerme diate ones! 





tar^g-iuiint m.rihrtonni^^’^.rS o^ 

the Nauplius station, and like most oriierDeLPi 


start at the Zoma point ; lobsteis abbreyiate still 
further, and begin as Mysis fonns ; the crayfish has 
found the shortest cut of all. Some of the lower 
Crustaceans iieyer get far past the Nauplius staf'e, 
while othei-s remain practically on the Zorea graSe. 
The life-histories of _ Crustaceans yividly illustrate 
how the individual life-histoiy is a rehearsal of the 
historic evolution of the kind, or more technically, 
how ontogeny recapitulates phytogeny. 

Eahit of Life. — The aconi-shells fastened to the 
rocks, wafting in their food by their curled feet ; 
the barnacles moored to floating logs and ship, 
bottoms ; such e.xtremes of parasitism as are illus- 
trated by Sacculina on hermit-ci'abs ; the hermit- 
crabs the‘mselves, stealing the shells of Gasteropods, 
of entering into partnership with sea-anemones; 
the thousand minute and active water-fleas; the 
wood-lice, quite terrestrial ; the brine-shrimps in 
the salt-pools ; the fresh-water crayfish ; the giant 
marine lobsteis ; the land-crabs, habituated to in- 
land life, sufficiently suggest how varied are the 
habits of Crustaceans. Some Crustaceans form 
masking shelters for themselves out of Tunicates, 
or get covered over by a concealing growth of 
seaweed, sponge, hydroids, &c. A tow fonns 
are known to make a stridulating noise. The 
general intelligence of the class is probably con- 
siderable (see Ce.\b). On the whole the meiii- 
bei-s of this class are aetive animals, but on each 
side of the medium activity of the majority there 
are extremes. Thus, not a few active marine 
forms are phosphorescent, while piarasitism ( to the 
extent of some 700 species ) occui-s in most of the 
subdivisions. Many of the parasites are very 
striking in the contrast between the free-swimming 
young and the nc p)hts ultra of degeneracy in the 
adults (see Degeneeatiox, Parasitism). Some 
of the interesting eases of Commensalism (q.v.) 
have been referred to under that title ; while some 
of the external parasites show in the castration, 
&'c. which they efl’ect on their hosts, how real in 
sucli cases is the direct influence of the animate 
Emironment (q.v.). The diet of Crustaceans is 
very varied; the majority are carnivorous and 
aggi-essive ; many feed on dead creatures and 
organic debris in the water ; othere depend largely 
upon plants. They' often lose limbs in fighting or 
otherwise, and have the power of replacing 111101 
they have lost. 

ClassiitcctUon (after Claus). — (A) Entomostraca. 
Lower forms, small, simple, witli variable number 
of rings and appendages, with not more than three 
appendages concemed in mastication, usually leav- 
mg the egg as a nauplius. (1) Phyllopoda : (a) 
Erancliiopoda — e.g. Brine-shrimps (q.v.), Apus, 
Estheria, &-c. ; (i) Cladocera — the common ‘water- 
flea’ Daphnia, Moina, &c. (2) Ostracoda — com- 

mon Cypris (q.v.), Cypridina. (3) Copepoda — 
common Cyclops (q.v.), Lerna’a, &c. (4) Cirri- 

pedia — Acorn-shells, Barnacles (q.v.), Sacculina, 
B) Malcicostraca. Higher, larger forms, 
inth nineteen segments, with more than three 
appendages concerned in mastication, usually 
qmtting the egg at a higher level tlian the Nau- 
Pv'js: (1) Leptostraca, Nebalia, a primitive form 
with bivalve shell ; ( 2 ) Arthrostraca, with free 
thorax, and no cephalothoracic shield, eyes ses- 
Amphipoda — Sand-hoppere (q.v.), Cap- 
rella,_&c ; (h) Isopoda— AVood-lice (q.v.), Aselhis, 
tanais, &c. (3) Thoracostraca, with all or part of 

to head, and with a cephalothoracic 
shield, eyes mostly stalked : {a) Cnmacea, sesbile- 
eved_ Cuiiia ; ( 6 ) Stomatopod.a, with gills on ab- 
aominal feet — Squilla; (c) Podophtlialmata, with 
sta,lk®d. eyes and large shield: (i) Scliizopoda, 
pairs of double thoracic feet — Jly.si-s; 

-Hecapoda, with thorax fused to head, and 
last five thoracic feet not double; long-tailed 
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(Macrura)— e.g. Crayfish (q.v.), Lobster; short- 
tailed (Brachyura), Crabs. 

Distribution in Space and Time. — [a] Deep- 
sea forms are very abundant, and often reinai-kable 
‘for their colossal size, their bizarre fomis, and 
brilliant red coloirrin".’ Blind species are_ known 
to occur in tbe depths, and others are brilliantly 
phosphorescent, (o) Pelagic surface Crustaceans 
(especially Schizopods and Entoinostraca) are veiy 
abundant, and often form a large part of the food 
of fishes. They are often beautifully transpar- 
ent, and hardly to be seen in the water. Less 
frequentlj'^ they are brilliantly coloured (as in 
Sappbirina) or phosphorescent. Some of them are 
remarkable for their large eyes. One Aniphipod 
Crustacean presents a curious mimiciy of a Medn- 
soid form. Decapods are most .abundant in the 
warmer waters, (c) Crustaceans form an important 
part of the relatively sparse and uniform fauna of 
lakes. They occur both on the surface and at the 
bottom, the latter being generally more sluggish. 
The surface forms, at anyrate, are usually per- 
fectly transparent, with the exception of the eye. 
(ri) The catalogue of terrestrial Crustaceans, which 
includes species of Amphipods, Isopods, and Deca- 
pods, is relatively a very short one. 

The Crustacea date back to Cambr ian times, but 
tbe highest forms (Decapods) were not firmly 
establiriied till the Tertiary period. Some 800 
fossil species, as against over 5000 living forms, are 
known. Some of the genera — e.g. Estheria — from 
the Devonian, are marvellously persistent, and 
sur\dve from ancient epochs as still very successful 
and -widely distributed forms. Tire Trilobites 
(q.v.) are not now regarded as true Crustaceans. 
(For distribution, see Heilprin, Inter. Sc. Series, 
1887.) 

Pedigree. — It is usually believed that Crustacea 
are descended from a primitive Phyllopod-like 
ancestor, and this from a segmented worm-type. 
The very constant occurrence of a Nauplius larva 
has led zoologists to regard it as representing a 
remote ancestor. Tire lines of differentiation chiefly 
consisted in the development and manifold modifi- 
cation of the fundamentally sinrilar appendages, 
and in the perfecting of the exoskeleton as a base 
for muscular attachnrent. ( See Herdnian’s Classi- 
fication of Animals, Loud. 1885.) 

Economic Importance. — Crabs, lobsters, crayfish, 
shrimps, prawns, &c. form part of our food-supply. 
Others are indirectly useful as important parte of 
the food of hen-ings and other fisties. Many are 
dorrbtless useful in purifying the water from 
organic debris, while others are the hosts of im- 
portant parasites — e.g. the Cyclops species, which 
contains Dramniculws medinenis. 

See Aconx-SHELLS, B.'lItNACI.E, Brixe-shrisip, Cirbi- 
PEDIA, CoPEPOD, Crab, Crayfish, Cypris, Cyclop.s, 
Lobster, Prawn, Shrimp, IVater-flea, &c. ; also Com- 
mensalism, Parasitism, Parthenogenesis, &c., and 
references under above articles. For further details, 
consult general te.xt-books of Brooks (Boston, 1882), 
Claus, Gegenbaur, Huxley, Eolleston and Hatchett 
Jackson: also Baird, British Entoinostraca (Kay Soc. 
1850); Balfour’s Embrijology ; Bell, British Stalk-cued 
Crustacea (Lond. 185G); Challenger Eeports (several); 
Claus, Genealogy of Crustacea (1876); Dana, Crustacea 
of U.S. Exploring Expedition (Phila. 1852) ; Gerstsecker 
in Bronn’s Thicrrcich; Huxley’s Crayfish {1881) •, Milne- 
Edwards, Histoire Naturellc dcs Crustacts (Paris, 1834- 
40); the Monographs of the Maples Station (several); 
F. Muller, Facts for Bancin ( 1869 ) ; Sars, Fresh-ieater 
Crustacea of Eom-ay (Christiania, 1867); Spence Bate 
and "W-estwood, British Sessile-eyed Crustacea (Lond. 
1863-68). 

Crutclied Friars, an order of friars, cai-p'- 
iiig in their hand a staff, on the top of which 
was a cro.ss, received the name of Croisiers (Fr. 
croix, ‘ cross ’ ), corrupted into Crouched or Cnitehed 


Friars. Tliey came to England in the 13th century, 
and had monasteries in London (which still gives 
name to a sti-eet), Oxford, and Reigate. 

Cruveilhier, Jean, physician, bom at 
Limoges in 1791, became professor of Pathology 
at Montpellier in 1824, and of Pathological Ana- 
tomy in Paris in 1836. Besides his great work, 
Anatomic Patholoqime du Corps Hmnain (2 vols. 
1828-42), he publislied several other works on 
anatomy, which were for many years the most 
valuable French contributions to their subiect, 
and also a Life of Diipiiytren (1840). He died 6th 
March 1874. 

Crwtll (pronounce the io as French w), an old 
Welsh stringed instrument. Four of its six strings 
u'ere played with a bow, the other two being 
twitched by the thumb. 

Cryolite, a mineral which exists in gi-eat abund- 
ance on the coast of Greenland. It consists mainly 
of a fluoride of aluminium in combination with 
Fluoride of Sodium, 6NaF,AloFj. The metal 
Aluminium (q.v.) was formerly" largely obtained 
from it, but it is now most important as a source 
of alum and of soda bicarbonate ; much of it, also, 
is melted and made into a kind of glass. 

Cryoplioriis (Gr. Icrgos, ‘cold,’ and n/iero, ‘I 
cany’) is an instrument consisting of a glass tube 
with a bulb at both ends, used for showing the 
diminution of temperature in water by evapora- 
tion. In constructing it the whole of the air is 
extracted, leaving practically a vacuum inside. A 
little water is present in one of the bulbs, and 
when tire second bulb, containing only water- 
vapour, is placed in a freezing mixture, the vapour 
condenses, which causes more v^our to rise from 
the water in the first bulb. ' llie result of this 
vaporation from the first bulb is the abstraction of 
much heat, and ultimately the remaining water- 
passes into a frozen state. 

Crypt (Gr. Icrypto, ‘ I hide ’). In the early daj’s 
of pei-secution the Christians were accustomed for 
security to woi-ship in the catacombs or crypts where 
they buried their dead (see Catacombs), AVhen 
pei-secution ceased, this custom led to the erection 
of churches over the graves of martyi-s and saints ; 
but at a later date tire bodies of the saints were 
transferred to chanibei-s, constructed to resemble 
the catacombs, under the sanctuary or altar of the 
new churches, in order to add to their sanctity. 
TItese crypts and their sacred shrines were visited 
by numerous pilgrims, and were frequently con- 
structed for the accommodation of the devotees, of 
sufficient size to admit a number at a time, who 
descended by one stair, and ascended by another. 
In other cases the crypts were so iJaced that the 
shrine of the saint could be seen from the aisles of 
the choir, the floor of which was necessarily raised 
considerably above the level of the nave. Crypts 
of these kinds were usual in the early centuries, 
and many examples of them have been preserved in 
Italy and France, even where the churches over 
them have been rebuilt. The crypt of the Circular 
church of St Benigne at Dijon was one of the 
largest. There a great circular aperture in the 
centre of the floor of the upper church enabled a 
very large congi-egation of pilgrims, including those 
in the crypt, to see the shrine of the saint, and 
rritness any ceremonj- taking place there. 

After the 13th century crypts were not so much 
in use. The great cathedrals were regarded as 
much in the light of civil as of ecclesiastical edifices, 
and the floor of the choir was brorrght down to tire 
level of the rest of the building. It sometimes 
happened that owing to the slope of the site con- 
siderable underbuilding was required under the 
choir, in which case an under church was con- 
stiiicted, which was called by the old narrre of the 
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crvpt, and -was generally nsed for sepulchral pur- 
poses. The ciypt of Canterhurj- is one of the finest 
of this kind. The crypt of Glasgow Cathedral is 



Crypt, Canterbury Cathedral. 


also a very heantiful example, the vaulting over 
the shrine" of St Mungo being pointed out by Sir 
Gilbert Scott in his lectures as one of the best 
specimens of its class. 

Cryptogainia. This tenn was introduced by 
Linnajus as the twenty-fourth and last class of his 
system of classification, and broadly with its 
present contents. The name, however (Gr. Jtn/p- 
ios, ‘ concealed,’ and f)ainos, ‘ marriage ' ), in opposi- 
tion to ilowering plants ( Plianerogamia, q.v.), 
records its donor’s well-founded expectation that 
sexual reproduction would one day be discovered. 
Jussieu proposed to distinguish them as Acotylc- 
dunes from monocotyledons and dicotyledons ; but 
the term has necessarily lapsed for many reasons. 
De Candolle distinguished them into two great 
groups, Celhdarcs and Fascnlcircs ; while End- 
lichor’s separation of the vegetable kingdom into 
Thallophytes and Connophytes still further re- 
cognised their vast morphological range. Anued 
with the microscope more recent investigator 
have determined the life-history and mode of 
reproduction of all the leading types, so not only 
amply confirming the hypothesis of Linnams, or 
even still further increasing their morphological 
importance as compared with Phanerogams, but 
entirely revolutionising our interpretation of the 
flowering plants them.sclves, since leading us to 
view them as more profoundly cryptogamic than 
the ciyptogams. The separate groups of crypto- 
gamic plants are outlined in the articles A*LG.a:, 
Sn.vwEEDS, Bacteuia, Fukgi, Lichens, Mosses, 
Ferns, Eiiizocarps, Equisetum, Lycopodiom, 
Selaginella ; while their relation to higher plants 
is exiilained under Puanerogamia, Flower, 
Gymnosperjis. 

Cryptogvapliy, the art of secret writing, also 
called Writing in Cipher, Ilicrogigphic Writing, 
Secret^ Writing, Steganography, P'olygraphy, has 
been in use from an early date in correspondence 
between diplomatists and others engaged in import- 
ant affairs requiring secrecy. Eveiy government 
used to employ its staff of decipherere, who availed 
themselves of extraordinary means for interpreting 
despatches which (fairly or unfairly ) came into tlieir 
possession. The cipherers and the deciiiherers 
waged a constant struggle to outwit each other; 
the one by constructing new difliculties ; the other 
by conquering the difficulties ns soon as constnioted. 
How often we hear of a courier being murdered 
and his despatches carried off! And without the 
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key to decipher letters so written, to what pur- 
pose' would they be intercepted by such a deed? 
In these modem times, however, there has been so 
"reat an improvement in the morals of governments , 
that the custom of killing foreign-office messengers 
for the sake of their despatch-bags is entirely 
obsolete in diplomacy, and statesmen have ceased 
to pillage post-offices or rifle portmanteaus for 
ciyptographic messages. 

'Most ot the odd knacks, contrivances, decoys, 
blinds, now employed by cryptogi-aphere were to some 
extent knouTi to and employed by the ancients. 
Substituting points for vowels ; arranging threads, 
knots, or ink-spots at determinate distances ; sub- 
stituting one letter for another; inventing new 
arbitraiy characters for whole words or even 
sentences — now made use of extensively in tele- 
gi-aiih codes ; abbreviating words in their prefixes 
and affixes ; writing a long sentence of nonsense, 
with a clue to find tlie words which gave the proper 
sense — all were brought into requisition. Perhaps 
the most amusing of all ciyptographs was the one 
mentioned by Herodotus. Histifeus, a Greek at 
the Persian court, being desirous of sending a secret 
message to Aristagoras at Miletus, selected a slave 
who Avas afflicted ivith bad eyes, and shaved his head, 
pretending tliat it was necessaiy for his recoveiy. 
In perfonning this, Histireus imprinted his secret 
intention in legible characters on the man’s head, 
and kept him in close confinement till his hair grew 
again, when he sent him to Aristagoras for a perfect 
cure. Aristagoras repeated the Slaving, read the 
Avriting underneath, and thus obtained the desired 
information by means of the unconscious mes- 
senger. 

One of the simplest methods of cryptography is 
to use instead of each letter of the alphabet a 
certain other letter at a regular interval in advance. 
Such was a mode of secret writing adopted by 
Julius Cfcsar. As a variety of this plan, the alpha- 
bet is used invertedly, z 'for a, y for 6, x for c, 
and so on ; or, Avhile the first sei’en letters are 
represented by the second seven, the next six may 
be represented by the last six. And many other 
v.ariations may be adopted. But the decipherment 
of such messages is naturally not difficult, and with 
a little consideration of tlie peculiarities of the 
EngUsh language, all the ups and downs of many 
an intere.sting love stoiy related in ciiiher in the 
columns of the Times can be folloived from start to 
finish Avith comparath'e ease. It is knoAA’n that c is 
"the most frequent letter ; that the is the commonest 
AA'ord ; that ea and ow are the double A’OAvels AA'hich 
most frequently occur ; that the consonants most 
common at the ends of Avords are r, s, and i, &c. 
AVe also knoAv that a Avord of a single letter must 
be either the pronoun I, or the A'OAvels « or 0 ; that 
an, at, oh, to, of, arid in are the most common AVords 
of tAA’o lettere ; that the and and are the most fre- 

3 nent Avoids in three lettere ; that the most usual 
ouhled lettere are ce, oo, il, ss, ff ; that double 
A'OAA'cls .are mostly folloAved by I, m, n, r ; th.at the 
letter n begins three tAvo-letter Avoids in very ex- 
tensiA’e u.se — an, as, at; that the letter o begins or 
ends eight tAVo-lettcr Ai’ords in A'eiy common use — 
do, go, no, so, to, of, on, or; that "more AA’ords in a 
sentence of .average English begin Avith t than AA-ith 
.any other letter; th.at in .about three-fourths of 
.all" the AA-ords in a sentence, either the first or the 
second letter is a A'OAvel ; that among consonants, 
d .and h .are most largely used, after Avhich come 
n, s, r, f ; tliat the letter q is ahvays folloAved by 
v; that no English Avord of tiA'o letters or more 
ends Avith i, _ All these consider,ations aaHI guide us 
to the solution of any simple cipher, emuding a 
skilful decipherer to read .almost any onlinary 
piece of cryptogi-aphic Avriting in a 'A-ery short 
time. 
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In British hist . ■ ■ ' . ■ ’ ’ at no time 

been in greater : ■ the Civil 

War, when Charles I. invented some abstruse 
ciphers which would have puzzled modem experts 
in the art. His celebrated letter to tlie Earl of 
Glamorgjin, in which he made some compromising 
concessions to the Catholics of Ireland, was com- 
posed in an_ alpliabet of twenty-four short strobes 
variously situated upon a line (see Oghams). 
Other letters by the same monarch are to appear- 
ance a mere series of numbers of two or three 
figures divided by semicolons. In such cases it 
was necessary that the two parties engaging in the 
coiTespondence should have previously concerted 
what words each number was to represent. 

In the reign of William III. the Jacobites in- 
vented many curious ciphera to enable them' to 
communicate Avith their exiled king. All the 
Jacobite clubs had distinct methods of their oim — 
their great aim being to Ai’rite in such a manner 
that the very ciphers themselves should pass 
through their enemies’ hands Avithout suspicion. 
This they accomplished by means of sympathetic 
inks. A faA'ourite Jacobite cipher Avas the use of 
parables, conveying, by means of ordinaiy lan- 
guage, a double meaning, which only the person 
acquainted Avith the Avriter’s vieAVS AA'ould think of. 
The use of cnqitogi-aphy for purposes of state in 
England ended, it may be said, Avith the Peace of 
1815. During the Peninsular Ai’ar the gOA'ernment 
attached a ciyptogi-apher to the office of tlie Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to read and Ai’rite the ciphers 
received and despatched. It is said that on more 
than one occasion the minister AA’as unable to com- 
prehend his OAvn cipher. 

The earliest elaborate treatise on AATiting in 
cipher is the StcqanograpMa (Frankf. 1606) of the 
abbot John Trithemius, a MS. copy of Avhich Avas 
bought for a thousand croAvns at AntAveip by Dr Dee 
in 1563. Lord Bacon, avIio esteemed cp'ptography 
one of the most useful arts of his time, fi-amed 
what he beliei’ed a not easily penetrable cipher — 
in AA’liicli he employed only a and b, arranging each 
of these letters in groups of five, in such collocations 
as to represent all the twenty-four letters. Thus 
aabab, ababa, bahba conveyed the Avord fly. In 
his De AvqmcntishQ styled this an omnia per omnia 
cipher, believing that in this case preconcertment 
Avould be necessary ; but in reality any clever 
modem decipherer could have read any letter com- 
posed in such a manner if it Avere of any length. 

Mr Donnelly, in his AA'ork The Great Cryptogram, 
endeavours to prove that Bacon inserted a cipher 
in the Shakespearian plaA's — AA’hicli he claims is 
the Avork of the great philosopher — -but the cipher 
is of so elaborate a kind that nobody but Mr 
Donnelly has been able to folloAV its intricacies. 
The unfortunate Earl of Argyll used a mode of 
secret Avriting Avhich consisted in setting doAA-n the 
AA'ords at certain intervals, Avhich he afteni'ards 
filled up AA’ith other Avords, making of the AAdiole 
something intelligible, but of no use to any one 
else reading the message. The Marquis of Wor- 
cester invented a cipher composed of dots and lines 
variously ordered Avithin a geometrical figure ; Ai’liile 
Dr Blair made one of three dots, placed OA’er, under, 
or on the line, by Avhich he could represent no 
feAA’er than eighty-one letters, figures, or Ai'ords. 
The Doctor, in his able article in liccs's Cyclopa:dia, 
declares this cipher to be as nearly as possible 
undecipherable by strangers; but tAvo yeare after- 
Avards, Mr Gage, of Nonvich, published a pamphlet 
on purpose to solve Dr Blair’s riddle. As he 
deA-oted fourteen closely printed octavo pages to 
the e.xplanation, any description of the cipher is 
beyond the limits of this article. Mr Thicknesse, 
a Avell-knoAA-n expert of the 18th century, also 
devised a plan of conveying information in the 


disguise of music, the notes, rests, expression- 
marks, &c., standing for letters. 

All the methods, hoAvever, of cryptography nia5' 
thus be summarised: (1) By inAusible ink; (2) 
by superfluous Avords; (3) by misplaced AA'ords; 
(4) by vertical and diagonal reading ; (5) by arti- 
ficial AA’ord -grouping ; (6) by stencil-plates cut out 
so as to shoAV certain Ai'ords beneath ; ( 7 ) by using 
tAA’o_ letters (Lord Bacon’s cipher); (8) by trans- 
posing the letters ; ( 9 ) by substitution of letters ; 
(10) by counterpart tabulations; (11) by mixed 
symbols ; ( 12 ) by a printed key and code-book, 
used chiefly in telegrams ; (13) by the employment 
of numerals. 

The present centiiiy has seen the decline of 
cryptography for all practical purposes, and the art 
is noAV only regarded as a curious study, closely 
connected Avith the history of all nations. 

Cryptomeria. or Japanese Cedar. This 
lofty and _ beautiful hardy coniferous tree ( C. 
japonica) is Avidelj^ distributed in mountain dis- 
tnets of Japan and China, as AA'ell as cultivated 
in many_ varieties. It Avas introduced by Robert 
Fortune in 1842, and has since passed into cultii'a- 
tion. Although originally confused Avith the 
cypresses, it is nearly allied to Sequoia and Taxo- 
dium. See Conifer.®. 

Cryptoprocta, a fierce carnivorous animal of 
Madagascar, forming a genus and species by itself. 
It is plantigrade, but resembles a Aveasel, three feet 
long, and attacks the largest animals AA'ith great 
ferocity. 

Crystalline Rocks, a name given to all rocks 
having a crj'stalline structure. The crystalline 
texture may either be original or superinduced. 
Thus some crystalline rooks, such as certain cal- 
careous masses, oii’e their origin to chemical pre- 
cipitation from Avater, Avhile others again, such as 
laA’as, have consolidated from a state of igneous 
fusion. There is another large class of ciystalline 
rocks, the crystalline granules of Avliich present 
a remarkable foliated cliaracter — that is, the}’- are 
arranged in more or less parallel layers (see 
Schists ). This peculiar schistose stnicture appears 
to hai’e been superinduced — the original rocks 
having been either fragmental or ciystalline or 
both — and the result of great heat and pressure. 
Such highly altered rocks occur in the neighbour- 
hood of masses of granite, and cover AA’ide regions, 
AA’here there is abundant evidence to shoAV that the 
strata haA-e been subjected to enoimous compres- 
sion, crushing, and crumpling — hairing been folded 
and fractured and pushed violently over each other 
for distances of sometimes 15 miles and more. It 
is therefore believed that pressure and the heat 
engendered by great earth-movements, and the in- 
trusion of plutonic igneous matter, are among the 
most potent agencies in the production of schistose 
structure. 

Crj'StalliteS, minute non-polarising bodies (the 
result of incipient crystallisation ) occuning in the 
vitreous portions of igneous rocks. See Igneous 
Rocks. 

Crystallogl’apliy (from the Greek Jcrustallos, 
‘ice,’ an idea among the ancients being that 
rock-crA’stal, Avhich may be taken as a type of 
crj’stalline minerals, resulted from the subjection 
of AA’ater to intense cold). Minerals, salts, and in- 
organic bodies generallj’ (examples, rock-cij’stal, 
fluor-spar, alum, and sugar) exist in the crj’stalline 
state ; and Avhen we examine all ciystals, AA’hether 
occuning naturallj’ or obtained artificiallj*, certain 
laAvs have been discovered, and phenomena obsen’ed, 
and these laivs and phenomena constitute the 
science of ciystallograplij’. The folloAiring are the 
more important laws and principles of the science ; 

(1) Law of Constancy of Angles . — Crj’stals of the 
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same substance may differ much in general appear- 
ance, but when tlie angles between their faces are 
measured these angles are found constant. Thus 
the crystals A and B (fig. 1), wlien cut through in 





1 . 

DraTvings of t'wo crj'stals differing much in appearance, but 
•with angles at a shomi to be constant when similar sections 
are made. 

the direction xjj at right angles to the prism, give 
the sections shown at A', B' ; and in each section 
the angles a will he found the same — viz. 120° ; or 
again, if the angles between the faces ab, be, or 
«c, he measured, they will be found identical in both 
crystals. 

(2) Laiv of Symmetry . — Srrpposewe cut a crystal 
in two, and then place the two parts with their cut 
sur-faces on a min'or. The nrin-or will reflect each 
part, and may or may not produce the appearance 
of the original crystal. If the nrin-or will prodrtce 
the appearance of the original crystal, we have 
severed the crystal in a plane of symmetry. Thus 
•with a cube, if we cut it in either of the planes 
(the, def, glik, Imn, opq, 

g .f rhm, nhy, Ikn, gmk, and 

'^1 place in each case the 
I two severed par-ts on a 

— (f- yra I ! irrinor in the way de- 

! /' \\! / ^ scribed, the reflection 
I 'f' together with the object 

o .'.'jli. \ wrll reprodrtee a cube. 

; '\ ^1 i 'Jn. There are then in the 


Oiibic System . — Nine planes of symmetry— fluor- 
spar, galena, and alum. 

(3) Law of Rationality of Indices . — The various 
planes of crystals, as explained below, are indicated 
in the Milleiian sy.stem by three niinihers, which 
together form the symbol of the plane. Thus we 
have planes represented by 1 2 3, by 1 1 1, by 
110, &c. Now the law of rationality asserts 
that the sj^mbol of a plane must he represented by 
numbei-s which are rational— i.e. numbers _\vhich 
can he expressed exactly, not those like \ 2> 

&c., which can only be obtained approximatelj'. 
Thus by the law of i-ationality, no plane of a crystal 
can have such a symbol asl \/3 5, 1V2 0, &c. 

Crystallographic Notation . — Several methods of 
representing planes of crystals by symbols are in 
use. Two of these onlj' need he mentioned — viz. 
Miller’s notation and Naumann’s notation. In 
both systems the planes are refen-ed to three axes 
corresponding in direction to three edges of the 
crystal. 

Let abc (fig. 3) represent parts or jparametei-s 
cut off from three axes xyz, then in Miller’s 


; / j/ errhe nine planes of sym- 

i metry. The octahedron 

■r and dodecahedron sinri- 

,, larly have nine planes of 

1 ” 1 , svirrmetry. With such 

Eacn of tire planes represented r „ 

bv dotted lines is a plane of ^ form as a common 
Bj-nrmetry. brick there are three 

planes of symmetry, 
while with other foi-ms varying numbers "of planes 
of syniniotiy_ may he found, until -n-ith a sphere 
there are an infinite niiiiiher of planes of symmetry, 
for it is obvious that if a sphere he cut anywhere 
by a plane passing through its centre, ami the 
half thus obtained he laid upon a iniiTor, the 
appoarance of a complete sphere will be produced. 
Now examining all (hololicdral) cn-stals, it is 
found that they fall into one of the following .six 
categories or systems: (1) Anorthie System.— No 
plane of symmetry — examples, copper sulphate 
and anorthite. (2) Oblique System. — One plane of 
syninietry — gypsum and wasl'iing-soda. (3) Pris- 
niatic System. — Three planes of symmetry at right 
angles to each other — barytes, saltpetre, and native 
srilphuT. (4) Rhomhohcdral System. — ^Three planes 
of symmetrj’ at 120’ to each otlier — c.aleite, quartz, 
and ICC. - (5) Pyramidal System. — Five planes of 
synimetrj- — cassiterite, zircon, and idocrase. (6) 




Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

Tlie plane 1 1 1 in Miller’s The plane 1 2 S in Jliller's 
notation. notation. 


system the plane 111 represents a plane which 
cuts the X axis at one-oneth of a, the y axis at 
one-oneth of b, and the 
s axis at one-oneth of c. 

Such a plane is indicated 
hy pqr. The plane 12 3 ^ — -yi'' 

means a plane which cuts “j o 

the X axis at one-oneth of /' 

a, the y axis at one-half of ' 

b, and the z axis at one- f ^ " 

third of r. Such a jdane 

is repi-esented by stii, fig. J_j, 

4. The plane 110 means — 

a plane which cuts the a: 1 

axis at one-oneth of a, the ' 

y axis at one-oneth of b, Fig. 5. 

and the z axis at one- The phnie 1 1 O in Miller’s 
nonglrth of c — i.e. does not notation, 

cut c at all, or is parallel 

to it. Such a plane is repi-esented by iivxs in fig. 5. 

In Naumanu’s system some form is selected as 
the fundamental pyra-. 
mid of the crystal, and 
his pyramid, -which cor- 

re.sponds to Miller’s /L P^f \ 

form, 1 1 1, is represented 

by the letter P in all ocp 
systems but the cubic (in 

this system it is called _ 

O) and the rhomhohed- — Z x 

ral (in this system it is 

called R). Thus the Pirr. o. • 




OOP 

OOP 


planes marked P (fig. C) a cry.st.al with tlie faces marked 
form the frrndanrerrtal in Xauniaim’s notation, 
pyramid, the planes 4P 

nr-c those of a pyramid one-half the height, avliile 
tlie basal plane is represented hy oP or a pjTamid 
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of no height, -while the planes oo P represent a 
pyramid of infinite height. 

Drciwin^ ’ Crystals . — Various 

modes of: ■ have heen adopted. 

Perspective drawings are made by projecting the 
■axes according to the rules of Projection (q.v.),' 
then the various planes are indicated^ and from 
these their intersections are known, and these 
intersections form the drawing of the crystal. 
Fig. 7 represents one octant of the form 2 11 



Mode of dra'ndng .a crystal from projection of .axes. 

drawn by this method. Some writers represent 
ciystal forms by orthographic projections — that is, 
represent them in plan and front elevation. Of 
all methods, however, of representing crystals 
from measurements made with the goniometer, 
the most elegant and convenient is that of spher- 
ical projections. Two kinds of spherical projec- 
tion are in use— viz. the gnomic and the sfcreo- 
graphic. Imagine a glass sphere placed ndthin a 
suppose the faces of the 
crystal to move parallel 
to their original posi- 
tions until they touch the 
sphere, and where the 
faces touch let dots he 
marked on the sphere. 
Thus the face a will pro- 
duce the dot a', the face 
0 the dot o', and so on. 
When the sphere is thus 
marked with dots corre- 
sponding to the several 
faces, the next thing is to 
make a map of the dots 
in their proper position. 
If the map is to he made 
on the gnomic projection, 
the sphere is supposed 
to be placed on the paper 
on which the map is to he made, and the feye 
is then placed at the centre of the sphere. The 
various dots when projected on to the pajier ns 
seen hy the eye placed at the centre of the .sphere 
produce the map. If the map is to he made on 
the stereographic projection, suppose a piece of 
glass to pass through the centre of the sphere as 
in fig. 9, and let the e 5 m he placed touching the 
sphere at E, then the dots as they appear on the 
glass to the eye at E foi-m the map. Such a map 
of the crystal of fig. 8 is given in fig. 10. In the 
stereographic projection all gi-eat circles on a 
sphere are represented on the map by either straight 
lines or arcs of circles, whereas in the gnomic pro- 
jection they are represented hy straight lines. The 
map (fig. 10) shows not oiily the position of the 
dots or poles, hut also great circles passing through 


crystal, as in fig. 8, and 



Sphere •within a crystal. 
When planes are moved 
they touch the sphere where 
dots are marked. 


the sphere. Tliese gi’eat circles conespond to the 
planes of symmetiy of .the cube (fig. 2) and other 
fonns of the cubic system. These stercographic 
maps, as will he seen by reference to treatises on 


E 



Tlie eye placed at E sees the dots on Stercographic map of 
lower part of sphere projected on tlie crystal of fig. 
the plane ale cl. 8 as obtained by 

methotl in fig. 9. 


the subject, convey a good deal of information 
respecting tlie crystals tliej' portray. 

Planes of ciystals form a zone when the inter- 
sections of the planes (i.e. the edges) are parallel 
to each other. Thus, in fig. 6 tlie faces t>P, iP, 
P, and ooP form a zone. Now in Miller’s notation 
these forms have tlie indices 0 0 1, 112, 111, 

110, and it will be noticed that all these sj'mbols 
have a common ratio — thus, the fii-st and second 
index are equal to each other. It maj' he shown that 
this is universally true ; hence, knowing the indices 
of a plane, we can say whether it is on a particular 
zone, or knowing that a plane lies in two zones, we 
can determine its indices. Thus, the planes 12 3, 
1 2 4, 1 2 5, &c., are all in one zone, as the 
symbols liave the common ratio 1 : 2, and the plane 
3 4 5 cannot he on this zone, because its symbol 
does not contain the ratio 1 ; 2. 

Holohedrism and Hemihedrism . — Ciystals which 
have all faces present as required hy tlie law of 
symmetry are tenued holohedral. Where, as is 
often the case, only one-lialf of these faces are 
present, the ciystal is said to be hemiliedral ; while 
if only one-fourth of the full number of faces are 
present, the ciystal is said to be tetartoheclral. 

Physical Crystallography . — The physical pro- 
perties of ciystals have some interesting relations 
to the symmetiy and form of the ciystal, and 
these proiierties are included generally with ciystal- 
logi-aphy. Thus, if in the regular system a face 
is striated or has any peculiarity, this striation or 
lieculiarity will he found on each face which is 
jiresent by the law of symmetry. Again, most 
crystals cleave (i.e. break easily) in certain direc- 
tions, and the cleavage planes follow the law of 
symmetrv. Again, when examined by polarised 
light, otlier properties of crystals in relation to 
symmetiy are brought out. Thus, crystals of the 
regular system (except in a few certain cases) do 
not doubly refract light, no matter in what direc- 
tion the light is incident. With crystals of the 
rliombohedral system and the pyramidal .system 
light is not doubly refracted when it falls parallel 
to the vertical axis, hut in other directions it is 
doublv refracted ; while in tlie remaining systems 
two directions can be found in wliich the crystals 
of these systems do not doubly refract light, tlioiigh 
they do so in all other directions. Again, heat 
is conducted differently in different systems of 
ciystals. Suppose ciystals turned in a lathe into 
sphei-es, and that the centre is made suddenly hot, 
then in the regular .system the heat spreads equally, 
and after a time the surface of the s])here is 
unifoniily raised in temperature ; with other sys- 
tems the efiect is different; with the pyramidal 
and rhomholiedral systems a similar experiment 
j ivould result in the' surf.ace of the sphere being 
heated uniformly over belts con-esponding to an 
I equator and parallels of latitude, but the tempera- 
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tm-e of the different belts would be different, thus 
showing that heat is propagated in two directions 
at light angles to each other uith different veloci- 
ties. ° AVith other systems more complex results 
would he obtained owing to heat being propagated 
in three directions nith different velocities. 

AlHien soluble ciystals are placed in a solvent 
the faces are eaten out differently, producing 
figures termed by German writers ‘aetzfiguren.’ 
These figures will often indicate the symmetry of 
the crj'stal, and have been useful in such deter- 
mination. As physical properties generally are 
related to elasticity, Groth states that the best 
way to define a crystal is that it is_ a solid body, 
the elasticity of which is the same in all parallel 
directions, but on the contrary is different in dif- 
ferent directions. 

See A Tract' on Crystallo'/raph!/, by AV". H. MiUcr 
(Deighton, 1863); A Treatise on Crystallography, by 
AAA H. Miller (1839) ; Introduction to Mineralogy, by 
AVilliam Phillips (cd. by Brooke and Miller, 1852); 
Crystallography, by H. P. Gurney (S.P.C.K.); A Guide to 
the Mineral Gallery of the British M‘useum,\>y L. Fletcher 
(printed by order of the tnistees); N. S. Stoiy Maske- 
lyne, A Manual of Crystallography (Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1889). In the majority of treatises on mineralogy 
a portion of the work is devoted to crystallography. 

Crystalloid is a name given by Graham to a 
class of substances which wlien in solution pass 
easily through membranes ; as opposed to colloids. 
Metallic salts, sugar, oxalic acid, are ciystalloids. 
See Diffusion, Osmose. 

Crystalloinaiicy, a mode of divination by 
means of transparent bodies, at one time veiy 
popular. A precious stone, ciystal globe, or oilier 
transparent object was employed, but a Beijl 
(q.v.) was deemed most effective. In using it, 
the operator first muttered over it certain fonnnlas 
of prayer, and then gave it into the hands of a 
youth or virgin— none others were pure enough to 
discern its revelations — lyho beheld in it the infor- 
mation required. Sometimes the wished-for know- 
ledge was conveyed by means of written cbaractere 
on the crystal; sometimes the spirits invoked 
appeared in the crystal to answer the questions 
asked. Dr Dee was a great adept at Ciystallo- 
mancy, and two of his magic minors — cannel coal 
and smoky quartz, polished — are now in'the Britisli 
Museum. Even in the middle of the 19th century 
Lady Blessington’s ‘magic crystal’ was in gi-eat 
repute in the upper circles of London ; it figured in 
the libel case of Captain Moirison, R.R. (^Zad- 
kiel ’ ), V. Sir Edward Belcher (1863). 

Crystal Palace. See Sydexh.vm. 

Csaba, a town of Hungaiy, 7 miles S. of Bekes 
by rail. It has a trade in grain, flour, wine, hemp, 
and cattle. Bop. 32,616. 

Csaiiad, a village in Hungaiy (pop. 3000), on 
the blaros, 22 miles E. of Szegeclin. 

Csarrtas. See Czaedas. 

Csoiiia tie Kdrds. Alexander, a Hungarian 
traveller and philologist, honi 4th April 1784 in the 
Transylvanian \-illage of Kiiios, was educated fimt 
^■''"•'’■^''•Ved, and subsequently at 
Gottingen, where Eichhoin the Orientalist inspired 
him with a passion for philology. In 1819 he 
studied Slavonic in Croatia with his enstomarv 
ardour, and next year started on his pilgrimage to 
Central Asia finding his way in Asiatic dress witli 
the most indoniitahle perseverance by Bagdad and 
reher.an to Bokhara, tl.ence by Kablil and Lahore 
to Cashmere and Tibet. He soon began to devote 
himself to a study of the Tibetan language under 

'hi *1 ° t”^i SO'^eninient. Early 

in 18_/ he started on his third jounioy thither, and 
lomained in the country for three veam, completelv 
absorbed in study, and indifferent to the e.xtrcmb 


cold of winter and. to privation of every land. 
EarH in 1831 he arrived at Calcutta, where he 
completed his Tibetan grammar and dictionaiy. 
He was appointed librarian to the Asiatic Society, 
but no comforts could wean him from his love for 
travel. In January 1836 he started on another 
jouimey to Tibet, but died of fever six days after 
arriving at Darjeeling in Sikkim, 30th March 
1836, a veritable martyr to science. His Life was 
written by Dr Theodore Duka (1885), who disposed 
of the assertion so often made, that the traveller’s 
zeal, at least after the years of mere boyhood, was 
due to a devout imagination that somewhere in the 
heart of Asia it was possible still to discover the 
original home of the Magyar race. 

Csoilgi’ad, a town of Hungaiy, at the conflu- 
ence of the Theiss and the Kbros, 75 miles SE. of 
Pesth. The inhabitants, 17,837 in number, aie 
cliiefly engaged in the rearing of cattle, fishing, 
making of wine and soap. 

Ctenoid Scales (literally, ‘comb-like’). See 
Scales. 

Cteno'pliora (literally, ‘comb-bearers’), a sub- 
class of Coclenterates (q.v.), representing the climax 
of activity in that series of animals. The Common 
Beroe and Pleurobrachia are good types. A’enus’ 
Girdle (Ccstimi veneris) is a well-known aberrant 
form, which has been elongated sideways to a yard 
or more in lengtli. They are beautifully delicate, 
free-swimming marine organisms, generally globu- 
lar in form, moving by means of comb-like plates. 
These are composed of numerous agglutinated cilia, 
and disposed along eight meridional rows.' The 
mouth is at one pole of the sphere, two excretory 
or anal apertures lie at the other, which also, 
exhibits a sense organ and a probable steering 
mechanism usually known as the ‘ otolith.’ There 
are numerous alimentaiy vessels regularly disposed 
in relation to the main central cartty. In most 



Ctenophore, with streaming tentacles. 


cases there are two rctiactile tentacles ; the sting- 
ing cells so characteristic of Coclenterates are 
nsuallj- modified into ‘adliesive cells.’ The Cteno- 
phores are hermaphrodite, carnivorous in diet, ex- 
tremely active in habit, and often phosphorescent. 
They are connected with the veiled ((Iraspedote) 
medusoids by tbe transitional genus Ctenaria, a 
medusbid which in some ways looks like a Cteno- 
phoie in the making. Some would place them 
along with Hydromeclnsaj rather than allow them 
the rank of a distinct .sub-class. Lang has sug- 
gested the derivation of some of the lower worm- 
■types from Ctenophora, but otber authorities do 
not regard such a connection as at all probable. 
See Beroe, Coilenterates. 

]Ctc.sia.S, a Greek historian of Persia, was 
private physician of Artaxerxes blnemon, amt 
accompanied him in the expedition to cnislr the 
revolt of his brother Cynis, 401 B.C. His Fersiha 
was a histoiy of Pereia in twenty-three hooks, 
written in the Ionic dialect, but unhappily only 
a meagre fragment can be recovered in an .abridg- 
ment in Photius, and in some iiortions pre-'orvod 
j by Diodorus and other writera. The first six books 
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contained the historj' of the Assyrian monarchy 
do-wn to the foundation of the kingdom of Persia ; 
tlie next seven continued the histoiy of Pereia dorm 
to the end of the reign of Xerxes ; the remaining 
ten carried it down to 398, the year in which 
Ctesias left' Persia. Ctesias compiled his history 
from oriental sources, and it is not wonderful that 
his statements often contradict those of Herodotus. 
Of his Indiha also only an ahridgment by Photius 
is extant. See Gilmore’s edition’ of The fragments 
of the Persika of Ktesias (1888). 

Ctesibius, a Greek who flourished under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and Euergetes, at Alex- 
andria, about 250 years B.C., and was famous for 
his inventions in mechanics. AVe owe to him and 
his pupil Hero Alexandrinus, the pump, the bent 
siphon, and also the discovery of tlie mastic force 
of air, and its application as a motive power. 

Ctesipboii, a cit}' of Babylonia, on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris and opposite Seleucia, the corn- 
mon winter residence of the Parthian kings, and 
finall5' the capital of the Parthian kingdom. It 
was conquered by the Homans in 115 A.D., and 
destroyed hy the Ai'abs under Omar in 637. Its 
ruins still attest its former magnificence. 

Ciiaiido, a name of the Chohe, a tributary of 
the Zambesi (q.v.). 

Cuahgo, or Kwango. See Congo. 

Cuba, the most westerly and largest island of 
the 'AA''est Indies, and the most important colonj"- left 
to Spain, stretches in the form of a long nairow 
crescent, convex on the north side, at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Mexico, which it divides into two 
channels — the north-west, 124 miles wide, and the 
south-west, 97J miles at its nairowest part. Cuba is 
759 miles long from Cape Maysi on the east to Cape 
Antonio on the west, with a breadth varying from 
27 miles to 90 miles, a coast-line of 1976 niiles, and 
an area of about 45,000 sq. m. , or, including adja- 
cent islands (of which the I.sle of Pines is the 
largest) and bays, 46,419 sq. m. Only about one- 
third of the coast-line is accessible to vessels, the 
remainder being beset by reefs and banks. The 
shores, low and flat, are liable to inundations, but 
there are numerous excellent havens. A watershed 
running lengthwise through the island, rises into 
mountainous heights only in the south-east, where 
are the Sierra de Maestra shooting up in the Pico 
de Tarquino to 8400 feet, and the Sierra del 
Cobre (copper). The mountains, composed of 
gianite overlaid with calcareous rocks, and con- 
taining minerals, especially copper and iron, are 
clothed in almost perennial verdure, wooded to the 
summits. Carboniferous strata appear in the west, 
schistose rocks on the north coast. The limestone 
rocks abound in cavenis, with magnificent stalac- 
tites. Mineral waters are plentiful. The rivers, 
running north and south, are navigable for only a 
few miles by small boats, but are veiy serviceable 
for irrigation of the plantations, and supply excel- 
lent drinking water. The climate, more temperate 
than in the other AA'est Indian Islands, is salubrious 
in the elevated interior, but the coasts are the 
haunt of fever and ague. No month of the year is 
free from rain, the greatest rainfall being in May, 
June, and July. Earthquakes are frequent in the 
east. Hurricanes, less frequent than in Jamaica, 
sometimes cause widesjiread desolation. A hurri- 
cane in 1846 demolished 1872 houses, and sank 216 
ve.ssels. 

The soil of Cuba is eminently fertile, a large 
paid still covered with virgin forest containing 
magnificent mahogany, cedar, ebony, ironwood, 
dyewoods, and pine. The vegetation of Cuba 
also includes lignum-vitre, tamannd, palms, ferns, 
lianas, iScc. Among the cultivated products are 
sugar, tobacco, coffee, cacao, rice, maize, cotton. 


esculent roots, and tropical fruits. Among the ani- 
mals are a species of tail-less rat jieculiar to Cuba, 
great abundance of birds, including the mocking- 
bird, a species of vulture (valuable as a scavenger), 
woodpecKer, partridge, flamingo, albatross. Of 
noxious animals there are the crocodile, scorpion, 
and mosquitoes. The rivers and seas are well 
stocked with fish, the turtle abounding in the 
shallows and sandy places of the beach. 

Sugar, for' which soil and climate are peculiarly 
favourable, has long been the chief product of 
Cuba, though it has for some time been suffering 
from the low prices. The total production of 
sugar in 1887 'was 626,420 tons ; in 1888, 647,861 
toms. About nine-tenths of the sugar, and nearly 
all the molasses, is exported to the United States. 
Of tobacco of excellent quality, the yield is about 

300.000 bales annually. In 1886 the export of 
tobacco was 181,353 bales, besides 187,941,000 
cigars. The mining industry of Cuba has as 
yet received little attention. The ‘Jurugua Iron 
Company,’ fonned in 1883, exported to the United 
States in 1884, 22,000 tons of iron ore ; and in 1886, 

110.000 tons. In 1888, according to a British con- 
sular report, this export had risen to 20,000 tons a 
month. The ore contains 70 per cent, of pure 
metal. There are some 1600 sugar plantations in 
Cuba, 8500 tobacco plantations, and 700 coffee 
plantations. The total imports into Cuba in 1886 
are estimated at 57,000,000 pesos or dollars, and 
the exports at 80,000,000. 

According to De las Penas, author of the large 
map of the island (Havana, 1881), the population 
in 1879 amounted to about 1,500,000, of whom 

975.000 were Spaniards and Creoles, 9300 foreigners, 

40.000 coolies and other Asiatics, while there were 

445.000 negroes and mulattoes, of whom 269,000 
were free. In Cuba there are about 1000 miles of 
rjiilway, and 2810 of telegraph wire. The principal 
towns, Havana (q.v., the capital, with 250,000 
inhabitants), Puerto Principe, Santiago, Nuevitas, 
and Cienfuegos, are united by railway. Havana, 
with magnificent harbour, has a royal university ; 
and Santiago has a gjminasium and a seminaiy. 

Judicially the i.sland is diidded into twenty -six 
districts, over each of which is an ‘alcalde mayor’ 
or judge, having under him local judges.- The 
superior tribunal- at Havana, ‘the Real Audiencia,’ 
is also a council of state which the captain-general 
consults in all difficult matters of administration. 
The captain-general, holding office for three to five 
years with a fixed salarj' of £10,000 per annum, 
is at once highest military and civil commander. 
There are thirty-one political districts, each of 
which has its ayuntamiento or town-councU. The 
established religion is Catholic, and the ecclesias- 
tical government consists of the archbishopric of 
Cuba and the bishopric of Havana. All state 
offices, from the highest to the lowest, are held by 
Spaniards from Spam. 

Cuba, spoken of as the ‘Queen of the Antilles,’ 
was first discovered by Columbus in 1492, the 
discoverer calling it ‘ the most beautiful land that 
eyes ever beheld.’ It was fii-st settled b}', Spaniards 
atBaracoain 1511. Havana, first settled in 1519, 
was reduced to ashes by the French in 1538, and 
again in 1554. For about one and a half centuries 
Cuba was in constant danger from French, English, 
Dutch, and AA’e.st Indian filibu.sters. In 1762 the 
English under Lord Albemarle (q.v.) took Havana, 
winch, however, was by the Treaty of Paris next 
year restored to Spain. Hitherto the whole Spanish 
trade with the colonies had been in the hands of a 
single privileged company. During the ten months’ 
English occupation, Havana, open to free trade, 
showed in its port, instead of ten to twelve ships 
yearly as fomierly, more than one thou.sand, and 
agriculture made" rapid progress. In 1818 Cuba 
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was opened to the trade and shipping of all the 
world, and for some years _ reached a prospenty 
suiT>assing that of the jpalmiest days of any other 
AVest Indian colony. In 1848 and subsequently : 
proposals have been made in the United States 
for tlie acquisition from Spain of this fertile 
and happily situated island. The American war 
destrojung for tlie lime tiie production of Rugax lu 
the southern states, Cuba came in for the inherit- 
ance of the sugar industry. The Spanish revolution 
of 1868 called forth a revolutionary movement in 
Cuba which was not suppressed till 1878, leaving 
Cuba with its resources in large part destro 3 'ed, 
and saddled with a heavj’ burden pf debt. In 1870 
the ^Madrid ministiy passed a law, which, however, 
remained a dead -letter, freeing eveiy slave at the 
age of si-xtY, and all the future offspring of slaves. 
A law for* the gradual abolition of .slavery was 
passed by the Spanish cortes in 1879, and a law 
passed in 1886 abolished slavery absohitcl 3 ^ 

See Pearl of the Antilles, by A. Gallenga (Lond. 1873), 
and by "W. Goodman (1873); Pic TVirthschaftliche Jjaeje 
Cabas, by De Larrinaga (Leip. 1881); Cuba tcifk 
Pen and Pencil, by Sam. Hazard (Lond. 1873); Cuba 
Past and Present, by JT. JL Ballou (Boston, 1885) ; The 
West Indies, by C. H. Eden (Lond. 1880). 

CnbaiiSO, a river of central Southern Africa, 
which rises in the Benguela coirntry, and, under 
the name of Tonke, falls into Lake Ngami (q.v.). 

Cube, a solid bounded by six equal square faces, 
opposite pairs of which _ are parallel ; the three 
edges meeting at any point being at right angles 
to one another. It is a fonn of frequent occur- 
rence in nature, espec»all 3 ' among crystals (see 
Cryst..vllograph;v). In arithmetic, _the_ cube of 
a nrtrirber is the product of its nrrrltiplication three 
times b 3 ’ itself. Tliis use of the ternr arises frorrr 
the circunrstance tliat the solid contents of a errbe 
may be expressed b 3 ' the third power of the number 
which expresses the length of one of its edges. 
Thus, if the edge of a ctibe be a line of 4 inches, its 
solid content is 64 citbic inches. Conversel 3 ', the 
cube root of a nrtrrrber is that number which, multi- 
plied three times by itself, produces the first num- 
trer. For the cube root, see Involution and 
Root. See also Doubling the Cube. 

Cubebs* or Cubeb Pepper, the dried berries 
of Piper Ciibebci, a climbing shrub, a native of 
Sumatra, Java, and Southern Borneo. The benies 
are about Jth of an inch in diameter, and are 
furnished with a thin stalk a little longer than the 
berT 3 - itself. The fruits of other species of Piper 
are sometimes substituted for the tnie cubeb, such 
as those of Piper longitm, iSrc., but in general the 
stalks of these substitutes are either wanting or are 
less than the length of the berr 3 '. Although known 
to the Arabs in the middle ages, and used in 
medicine as well as in culinary art, cubebs fell 
gradually into disuse, till at the beginning of this 
centur 3 - all reference to it_was_ omitted in medical 
books, and its importation into Britain ceased 
entirehv It is again, however, coming into use. 
As .a stomachic and carminative in indigestion it 
has a certain value, while in piles and in sore 
throats its administration is attended with benefit. 

Cubebs contains a volatile oil, a crystalline sub- 
stance called citbebin, and resinous bodies, one of 
which is cnhebic acid. The cubebin is inactive, 
while_ the volatile oil is not believed to have the 
full virtue of the cubebs. It enter's, however, into 
the_ composition of a well-known voice lozenge, to 
which it iiiiparts highl 3 ' stimulating properties. 
The diuretic properties^ are held 1)3’ some to be 
entircl 3 ' due_ to the rC'inous bodici, but on this 
jioiiit there is diflerenco of opinion. Tire dose of 
powdered cubebs is from one to three draclims, 
that of the volatile oil ten drops, and of tire 
oleorcsin five to thirt 3 ’ drops. 


Cubic E<iuiitions. ,A cubic equation in a 
given quantit 3 ’ is an equation in which the highest 
exponent of that quantity in any tenn is 3. 
Eveiy such equation can be reduced to the form 
a? -f px + q = 0, where x is the variable^ and p and 
q are constants. Every equation of this form has 
three roots, all of which ma 3 ’ be real, ow one may 
he real a'nil 'two i'magiuaYy. An etpaation contain- 
ing any number of variables in whrch the gre.atest 
sum of the exponents of the variables in any terra 
is 3 is called a cubic equation. Thus aPy + 

-f 6 = 0 and xyz + z" — 0 are cubic equations in x, 
y, and x, y, z respectivel 3 ’. See Equations. - 

Cubit { Lat. cubitus, ‘ fore-arm ’ ), a Roman 
measure of length, .supposed to equal the length 
of the fore-anil from the elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger. It was IJ Roman feet (17J English 
inches). The English cubit is li English feet. 
The cubit of Scripture is generally estimated at 
22 inches. 

Ciibitt, Sir William, engineer, boi-n at_Dil- 
hain, in Norfolk, in 1785, was a miller, cabinet- 
maker, and millwright until 1812, when he became 
chief-engineer in JIcssi-s Ransome’s works at Ips- 
wich, where he was a partner from 1821 to 1826. 
In 1823 he joined the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and removing to London, was afterwards engaged 
in most of the public undertakings of his da 3 ’. The 
improvement of the Seveiu and of Boulogne port, 
the Bute docks at (Cardiff, and the water-works for 
Berlin are among his woi’ks. He also invented 
the treadmill, and constructed the South-Eastem 
Railway ; and for his services iii connection with 
the erection of tire Great Exhibition buildings he 
was knighted in 1851. He died I3th October 1861. 
Cnckiiig-stool. See Ducking-stool. 

Cuckoo ( Ciicnlus), a well-known genus of birds 

in the order C ’ . according to 

others, Picaiite, f • • . faiuil 3 ’’ (Cucu- 

lid.-e). The common cuckoo ( UtictUus candrus) is a 
widely distributed bird, breeding in summer in the 
noi-thern parts of Europe and Asia, and niigi'ating 
in winter to Africa, as far as the Cape, or to India. 
It is best known for the ‘ coo-coo ’ cry with which 
it announces its arrival and tliat of spring, and for 
its h.abit of utilising for its own faiuil 3 ’ the nests 
and the brooding of other birds. The cuckoo is 
slight^ over a foot in length ; the bUl is as long <as 
the head, slender and slightl 3 ’ curved ; the wings 
are long and pointed ; the tail is also long and 
rounded ; the upper pai-t of the shank is feathered. 
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are blackish, and mottled with yellow and gray. 
A reddish variety occasionally occurs. The bird 
anives in North Europe in April or May, and 
leaves again in August or September. Its cheerful 
call ceases to be heard about the middle of June. 
Predominantly an arboreal bird, it is rare in tree- 
less districfs. Each cuckoo seems jealously to 
‘ preserve’ a certain territory for itself. Like the 
other species of Cuculus, it is a shy, restless, un- 
social bird. It is extremely valuable on account 
of its insatiable appetite for caterpillars. The 
hairy forms are especially deliglited in, and the 
indigestible hairs form a felt-like coating in the 
stomach. The female lays its eggs singly (some- 
times to the number of eight), each in the nest of 
some suitable bird, choosing such as feed their own 
young on insects — ^in order of preference, hedge- 
sparrow, water-wagtail, titlark, yellow-hammer, 
green linnet, and whin-chat. The young cuckoo, 
unconsciously reared by its foster-parents, manages 
to secure the bulk of the food-supply, and in the 
struggle for existence completely monopolises the 
nest, ousting tjie rightful brood. Stories of the 
ungrateful young bird devouring its foster-pai'ent 
are entirely mythical. Nor has it been shown that 
the adult ever sucks the eggs of other birds. The 
males greatly outnumber the female.s. The latter 
have somewhat darker feathers, and a somewhat 
less emphatic note. The males are said to be veiy 
passionate in their love-making, but there is no 
regular pairing or continued attachment. The 
musical interval between the cuckoo’s two notes is 
not uniform, and varies from a minor to a major 
third (the latter being that adopted in Beethoven’s 
repi'oduction). See Nature, 'vol. xxxvi. p. 344. 

The genus Cuculus includes about a score of 
other species, restricted to the eastern hemisphere. 
In the same family as the tme cuckoos are several 
important genera : The Honey-guide (Indicator), of 
Ethiopian distribution, feeding chiefly on wild bees, 
and directing attention to their nests ; the Golden 
Cuckoo ( ChrysocQCcyx ) ; the Jay-cuckoo (Coc- 
cystes), utilising the nests of crows and magpies ; 
Eudynamis, of similar habit ; Scythrops, a very large 
form in Australia, New Guinea, and the Celebes ; 
the swift ‘ Road-runner ’ or ‘ Ground Cuckoo ’ 
(Geococcyx), of California; the grub-eating Aiii- 
bird (Crotophaga, q.v,); the Goucal or Spurred 
Cuckoo (Centropus), with the claw of the inner toe 
prolonged into a great spur. An East African 
cuckoo (Tepe-tepe) is a delightful song-biid. The 
American Cuckoo (Coecyzus amerimnus) is par- 
ticularly interesting, since it makes but a veiy 
rudimentaiy nest, has a veiy irregular way of lay- 
ing, and exhibits an unnatural indifference to its 
young. Its egg is occasionally found in the nest 
of other birds. These facts, according to Bur- 
roughs, raise the question whether the American 
cuckoo ‘ is slowly relapsing into tlie habit of the 
European species, which always foists its egg upon 
other birds ; or whether, on the other hand, it be 
not mending its manners in this respect.’ 

The parasitic habit of our common cuckoo 
demands further attention, as one of the strangest 
of bird habits. The facts, which are very hard to 
explain, may be thus summarised : ( 1 ) The habit 
of utilising the nests and brooding jiatience of 
other birds is not common to the genus. It is also 
tlie practice of an Australian species, and of some 
related genera, and is occasionally exhibited by the 
American representative. Professor Newton notes 
that a few of our common birds, ‘ whether by mis- 
take or stupidity, not unfrequently hay their eggs 
in the nests of othere.’ In the genus blolothrus, 
allied to starlings, and far separated from cuckoos, 
the various species exhibit- a gradual perfecting (if 
we may use the term in such a connection) of the 
parasitic habit. (2) The modus opcrandi of the 


habit is usually as follows : The cuckoo selects the 
nest of an insect-eating bii-d, much smaller than 
herself, and often with eggs approximately like her 
o-wn. Into this, say of a hedge-sparrow, she lifts 
her egg with her bill, having previously laid it upon 
the ground. After an interval of two or three 
days, she repeats the process in another nest. The 
hedge-sparrow or other bird, all unaware apparently 
of what has happened, sits on the cuckoo-egg along 
with her own. The young cuckoo is generally 
hatched first, and is restless and uneasy until it has 
got rid of the other eggs or young birds. This it 
does with considerable exertion, and sometimes 
with a real straggle, by lifting the living burden 
upon its back and throwing it over the side of the 
nest. Thereafter it remains sole though wrongful 
possessor, and is reared in peace. (3) Among the 
facts which make the habit a success, the following 
should be noted. The relatively small size of the 
cuckoo’s egg is striking. ‘ The egg of the cuckoo 
is not any larger than that of the skylark, although 
an adult cuckoo is four times the size of an adult 
skylark.’ This makes the duping of the small 
birds easier, if, indeed, they have any suspicions. 
The laying of the egg in a small bird’s nest makes 
the ousting work of the young cuckoo an easier 
ta.sk. In many cases, as already noted, the cuckoo’s 
egg is coloured approximately like those of the 
victimised foster-parent. Till the young cuckoo is 
about twelve days old, when the disposition for 
turning out its companions begins, according to 
Jenner, to decline, its broad back has a curious 
depression in the middle. The presence of this 
cavity makes it easier for the restless and stUl 
sightless nestling to bear up and toss over the eggs 
or young birds which interfere with its desire for 
sole possession. (4) The advantage to the young 
bird, which earns by its exertions plenty of growing- 
room and an e.xtra portion of food, is obvious 
enough. The individual parent is also saved both 
time and trouble, as well as all tlie patient sacrifice 
of brooding. Jenner has pointed out that the 
advantage to the species is probably this, that by 
learfng their eggs to other birds to incubate, the 
cuckoos are able to have a numerous progeny- 
reared in tlie short period of their stay in northein 
Europe. Or, to put it in anotlier way, the para- 
sitic habit enables the cuckoos to migrate earlier. 
Hence Darwin believed the constant parasitic 
habit of our cuckoo to have been derived from 
its occasional occun-ence (as in the American 
fomi) through the action of natural selection. 
Those cuckoos which fell in with the trick suc- 
ceeded better than their neighbours, till gradually 
only those suivived in whom the trick had become 
habitual. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the 
occasional reversion of a cuckoo to parental re- 
sponsibilities. Mr Romanes has given a detailed 
discussion of the subject in his work on Animal 
Intelligence, and also comes to the conclusion that 
‘ we are justified in setting down the instinct to the 
creating influence of natural selection.’ It ought 
not, however, to be overlooked that all the cuckoos 
are solitaiy', unsocial birds: that the American 
genus is said to be immorally uninterested in the 
rate of the young ; that the species of Molothrus, 
which has most completely developed the parasitic 
habit, is extremely careless about tlie brood, and 
often drops its eggs on the bare ground. The habit 
may be regardecl not so much as requiring special 
explanation, as an expression of a general constitu- 
tion or habit of life. Brelim descrilies the cuckoo 
as a greedy, discontented, ill-conditioned, passion- 
ate, in short, decidedly unamiable bird. It seems 
plausible, therefore, to suggest that one dominant 
‘ physiological tendency ’ or mood shows itself in 
the restless selfishness ■ of tlie ne.stliiig, in the 
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jealous, solitary mdividualisiu of the adult, in the 
preponderance of males, in the ve^ note, in the 
relatively small size of the egg, and in the parasitic 
hahit as the most strildng outcrop. 

The folklore of the cuckoo is almost inexhaust- 
ible in eveiy country of Europe. It has the gift of 
prophecy as the herald of spring and, of long life, 
the prelude of storms, of prosperity, and_ of speedy 
marriage to maidens. Countless superstitions, and 
those of the most varied character, are connected 
with its origin, the cause of its cry, its winter trans- 
formation into a hawk, as well as with the fiist 
hearing of its call, the hearer’s occupation at the 
moment, and the direction from which it comes ; 
while as many proverbs play upon the monotony of 
its note, its supposed stupidity, and its obvious 
connection with cuckoldom, from its habit of 
depositing its- oflspiing with alien parents. _ It 
has only been by a strange transference of meaning 
that the name cocu or cuckold has been transferred 
from the paramour to the unsuspicious husband, 
unless cuckold means, as e.xplained by Littrd, one 
who has been cuckoo-cd or treated after the manner 
of the cuckoo. The earliest English song extant 
(13th century) is an expression of the joyousness 
of the first cuckoo-call. 

For details of Cuckoo folklore, see Maunliardt in the 
Zeitschrijt fw Deutsche Mythologie, voL iii. pp. 209- 
298 ; James Hardy’s ‘ Popular History of the Cuckoo,’ in 
Part II. (1879) of The Folklore Fecord; and Swainson’s 
Folklore of British Birds (18SG). 

Cuckoo-flower. See Cress. 

Cnckoo-pint. See Aruji. 

Cuckoo Spit. See Froth-fly. 

Cucumber (Cu'cumis), a genus of Cucurbit- 
acete. The Common Cucumber {C. sativus), dis- 
tinguished by heart-shaped, acuminately pent- 
angular leaves, which are rough u’ith hairs 



Common Cucumber ( Cucumis sativus) ; , 

a, fruit. 

approaching to bristles, and oblong fruit, is a 
native of tlie middle and south of Asia, and has 
been cultivated from the earliest times. Its fruit 
fornis an important article of food in its native 
regions, the south of Europe, &c. , and an esteemed 
delicacy in colder countries, where it is produced 
by the_ nid_ of atrificial heat. Jlany varieties are 
in cultivation, with fruit from 4 inches to 2 feet 
long, rough, smooth, &c. Young cucumbers are 
much med for pickling, and are called gherkins; 
•a small fnuting voiiety is selected for this purpose. 
The cucumber is cultivated in fields even in the 
south of England, for the supply of the London 


market; but in all parts of Britain the plants 
required for the purpose of glowing either m the 
open or under glass must be reared in a hotbed in 
spring. In the northern parts it can only he suc- 
cessfully cultivated in frames during summer. A 
large trade is now done in winter crops of cucum- 
bei-s, which are grown in well-heated, specially con- 
structed glass-houses. In many parts of the United 
States it will, if planted late enough to escape the 
frosts, grow well with almost no care. But it 
requires rich soil, much moisture, and heat. To 
this genus belong other species valued for their 
edible or ornamental fruit, but all that are popu- 
larly named cucumber are not properly Cucumis, 
but merely sjiecies or varieties belonging to 
allied genera. Dudaiin ((7. Duclcdm) is a highly 
fragrant, handsome fruit, with insipid flavour 
and flaccid flesh, often grown in this country by 
gardeners under the name. Queen Anne’s Pocket 
Melon, simply for its attractive appearance, the 
fruit being aliout the size of an ordinary orange, 
and beautifully barred with green and orange or 
deep orange-red. (Dudaini is the Hebrew name 
rendered Mandrake in Scripture.) Connemon is 
the frait of C. conomon, which is grown every- 
where in Japan, and preserved and sold as an 
article of food. C. auguria, a "West Indian species, 
with fmit about the size and shape of a pullet’s 
egg, is esteemed as an ingredient in soups, and is 
also eaten raw, but considered inferior in that state 
to the common cucumber. The Snake Cucumber 
(C. Jlcxuosus) has fruit of great length which is 
eaten either pickled or raw, and has similar qualities 
to the common cucumber. A number of species of 
Cucurbitacea! are natives of the United States, hut 
they are all of small economic importance. For 
other representatives of the natural order Cucur- 
bitacem, see Colocynth, Elateriuji, Melon, 
&c. See, too. May’s Cucumber Culture (1880). 

Cucnrbita'cea;, an important order of corolli- 
floral dicotyledons, of wliich the 500 species 
are mostly herbaceous climbei'S, inhabiting the 
wanner regions of the globe ; only one, the Com- 
mon Bryony (q.v.), reaching the south of England. 
The young shoots and leaves of many species are 
used as potherbs, and the persistent rhizomes or 
roots of others are sometimes esteemed on account 
of their store of starch. Acridity, however, is a 
common characteristic of the order ; and Bryony, 
Elateriuiu, and especially Colocynth (q.v.), are of 
old medicinal reimte. But the central importance 
of the order is due to the characteristic fniit, which 
is technically known as a j^epo, but which may be 
regarded as a large and many-seeded beriy, with 
its more or less succulent pulp protected by a hard- 
ened wall. The many specific and varietal forms 
are known as Cucumbei's, IMelons, Gourds, Pump- 
Irins, Squashes, Vegetable-marrows, Bottle-gourds, 
i!tc., and are described under separate articles. 
The seeds of some species are medicinal, others 
edible, while the fibro-vascular skeleton of the 
fruit of an Egyptian species of Lufl'a (loofah) is 
a familiar adjunct of the bathroom. 

Ciicuta, San JosE de, a town in the Colom_- 
bian department of Santander, on the Bio ZiUia, 35 
miles S. of Puerto Villamizar by rail. It is the 
third commercial town of the republic, a centre of 
coffee and cacao cultivation. It was destroyed by 
earthquake in 1875, but has been well rebuilt. 
Pop. 13,000.— Kosario be Cucuta, to the SE., 
was the seat of the fiist Colombian congress in 
1821, and the birthplace of the patriot General 
Santander (1792-1840). It has large idantations of 
cofiee and cacao. Pop. 6000. 

Cud, the sodden bolus of hastily sivallowcd 
fodder which ruminants drive from their paunch 
and honeycomb stomach back again into the 
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mouth. There the cud is leisurely chewed, and 
the semifluid result passes down again into the 
stomach, usually into the manyplies. One bolus 
is driven upwards after another until the greater 
part of the cropped herbage has been chewed.' See 
Rujiinants. ' , . 

Cudbeai’. The lichens from which, and the 
process by whicli, this dyestuff is obtained, are 
described under the head Archil, cudbear being 
simply archil paste dried and giound. It is veiy 
useful to the wool-dyer for producing, in con- 
junction with indigo, logwood, fustic, and other 
colouring materials, rich shades ' of brown and_ 
chocolate. The preparation of archil, known as" 
French purple, was used for a short time in calico- 
printing, and produced fine and delicate shades of 
purple, but its employment for this purpose ceased 
soon after the introduction of aniline mauve as a 
dyestuff. The ancient Cretan purple was probably 
obtained from the same source as archil. The name 
cudbear is a corruption of Cuthbcrt, and is derived 
from that of Dr Cuthbert Gordon, under whose 
management the manufacture of this dyestuff was 
begun in Leith about the year 1777, by Mi- 
Macintosh of Glasgow. 

Cuddalore (KudaMr or Gnduhh-), the chief 
town in South Arcot, Madras, on the Coromandel 
or east coast of Hindustan. It is situated on a 
backwater formed by the confluent estuaries of 
two rivers, 16 miles S. of Pondicherry, and 127 
S. of Madras by rail. It has a lar"e trade by 
land with Madras in oils, indigo, and sugar, and 
e.vports grain by sea. Though the river itself is 
silted up, and admits only native craft, yet there is 
good anchorage oft'-shore at the distance of a mile 
and a half. Cuddalore was at one time a place 
of great strengtli; and in that respect it was 
fre(juently an object of contention in the wars 
which, during the later half of tlie ISth century, 
so long desolated this neighbourhood. In 1758 it 
was taken by the French from the Bi-itish, who 
had held it for 77 years ; and was finally ceded to 
the British in 1785. Pop. (1881) 43,545. 

Cudclapali, a town in the province, and 161 
miles N W. by rail of the city, of Madras. It stands, 
at the height of 507 feet above the sea, near the 
south bank of the northern Pennar, which flows 
into the Bay of Bengal. Till 1868 it was a military 
cantonment. Pop. (1881) 18,982. — The district of 
Cuddapah, partly lowland and partly highland, 
ha.s an area of 8745 sq. m., and a pop. (1881) of 
1,121,038. It has been British since 1800. 

Cllddesdcil, a village of Oxfordshire, 6 miles 
ESE. of Oxford. Here is the palace of the bishops 
of Oxford, rebuilt by Bishop Fell in 1679, with a 
chapel added in 1846 by Bishop Wilberforce, to 
whom the adjoining theological college (1854) also 
owes its existence. The church is a fine old cinci- 
form building. 

Cuddy was the name first applied in East India 
trading sliips to a cabin under the poop, where the 
men messed and slept. The same name was after- 
wards given to the only cabin in very small vessels, 
and sometimes to the cooking-room. 

Cudweed, the popular name of many small 
inconspicuous species of composite weeds of the 
genera Gnaphalium, Filago, and Antennaria, the 
stems and leaves of which are more or less covered 
with a whitish cottony down. The heads of the 
flowers consist, in great part, of dry involucral 
scales, and may be kept for a long time without 
undergoing much apparent change, so that they 
may be reckoned among Everlasting Flowers 
(q.v.). Antennaria dioica (also called Cat’s-foot) 
is very frequent in dry mountain-pastures. All the 
three genera are represented in tlie United States, 


where G^xavhalium polyeephahim has some repute 
in domestic medicine. 

Ciidworth, Ralph, the chief figure in the 
group of ‘Cambridge Platonists,’ was born in 1617 
at Aller, in Somereetshire, and admitted pensioner 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1632. He 
graduated B.A. iu 1635 and M.A. in 1639, and was 
in the same year elected fellow of his college, 
w'here he became a popular tutor. In 1645 he was 
apiiointed by parliament Master of Clare Hall, and 
in the same year regius professor of Hebrew. In 
1650 he was presented to the college living of 
North Cadbm-j', in Sdmereetshire, and in 1654 was 
elected Master of Christ’s College, an appointment 
the confirmation of which at the Restoration his 
acquiescence with the rule of the Commonwealth 
difl not prevent. In 1662 he was presented by 
Aichbishop Sheldon to the rectory of Ashwell, 
Hertfordshire ; and in 1678 he was installed pre- 
bendarjf of Gloucester. He died at Christ’s College, 
July 26, I68S. His daughter Damaris, who became 
the second wife of Sir Francis Matcham of Oates, in 
Esse.x, was a friend of Locke, and herself wrote a 
weU-reasoned Disconrsc concerning the Love of God 
(1696). 

Cudworth’s great work, entitled The True Intel- 
lectual System of the Universe, was jiublished in 1678. 
It is a learned, ample, and discursive work, singu- 
larly large-minded and sagacious ; but its logical 
consistency as a consecutive argument is somewhat 
marred by discussions on such subjects as the true 
meaning of the pagan mythology, and the relation 
of the Platonic and Christian trinities. Its aim was 
to establish the reality of a supreme divine Intelli- 
gence against the materialism of Democritus and 
Epicurus, the ‘atheism of atoniicism;’ to vindicate 
the eternal reality of moral ideas against the old 
nominalists and their successoi-s ; and to prove the 
reality of moral freedom and responsibilitj' in man 
as against pantlieistic naturism and stoicism. The 
only basis for a philosophy of religion rests on the 
conception of man ns a free moral subject, capable 
of choosing good or evil. The portentous ei-udition 
of this famous treatise, and the redundant fullness 
of its endless digressions, with its strange Ale.x- 
andrian amalgamation of fancy and speculation, 
have tended to obscure its real merits. Perhaps 
its most honourable distinction is the marvel- 
lously honest and impartial statement of the 
best arguments of his antagonists, which, indeed, 
laid him open to the charge of having fallen into 
the same heresy with Milton and with Clarke, 
and even into atheism, simply for being just to 
the arguments of atheistic writers. ‘ He has 
raised,’ says Dryden, ‘such strong objections 
against the being of a God and Providence that 
many think he has not answered them ’ — ‘ the 
common fate,’ adds Shaftesbury, ‘of those who 
dare to appear fair authors.’ 

Cudworth’s admirable sermon, preached before 
the House of Commons in 1647, shows the best 
features of that much-abused Latitudinarian school 
to which he belonged, and, saj-s Mackintosh, ‘ may 
be compared even to Ta 3 'lor (Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing, published the same j-ear) in cliaritj-, piet.v, 
and the most liberal toleration.’ In its insistence 
upon the co-ordinate relativity of all knowledge, 
and the connection of religion with life_ and 
moralitj'-, the author laj-s down a sound basis for 
a harmonj' between philosoplij- and religion, be- 
tween reason and faith. Many of Cudworth’s 
jrSS. still lie unprinted. His Ircatisc concerning 
Eternal and Immutable Morality was published 
by Bishop Chandler in 1731, and is a contribution 
of real value to ethics. See vol. ii. of Tulloch’s 
national Theology in England in the XVII. Cen- 
tury (1872), ami vol. ii. of Dr !Martineau’s Types 
of Ethical Theory (ISSo). 
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Cuenca, a pictme&qne decayed city of Spain, 
85, miles ESE. of Madnd. It stands on a rocky 
liill-girt eminence, 2960 feet above the sea-level, 
at the confluence of the Jucar and Hueoai;^the 
latter spanned hy the noble bridge of San Pablo 
(1523), 150 feet high and 350 long. Of Moorish 
origin, Cuenca has naiToiv, crooked streets, and a 
very interesting cathedral (1177-1669). Pop. 7549. 
— Cuenca gives name to a mountainous, ivell- 
ivatered province, yielding excellent timber, honey, 
wine, and grain, with good pasture, and va.rious 
minerals, including iron, coal, copper, and silver. 
Area, 6726 miles. Pop. (1886) 242,809. 

Cuenca, a city of Ecuador, on the Eio Paute, 
190 miles SSW. of Quito, stands on a fertile table- 
land, 8469 feet above the sea, and enjoys a per- 
petual spring, with a mean temperature of 58° F. 
Its streets are wide, and several canals intemect 
the tomi‘; the principal buildings are the cathedral 
and high school. There is some trade in cheese 
and grain, and manufactures of hats, woollens, 
earthenware, and candied fruits. Pop. (including 
the Ejido, or Indian quarter) 30,000. 

Cuernuvdca, capital of the Mexican state 
hloielos, lies in a lovely and fruitful valley, about 
40 miles S. of Me.xico city. It has a church built 
by Cories, an agricultrrrar school, and refineries of 
srrgar arrd brandy. Pop. 17,000. Near by is the 
famed teocalli of Xochicalco, with five terraces. 

Cuevas tic Vera, a town in the Spanish 
province of Alrneria, srtuated on the Almanzora. 
It has atr old Moorish castle, and a considerable 
irrdustr-y in connection with the silver-mines of the 
neighbortring Sierra Almagrera. Pop. 20,644. 
Cufic. See Kufic. 

Cui Bono ? ( ‘ for whose advantage ? ’), a Latin 
phrase not infreqrrent irr Cicero and elsewhere, arrd 
very common in modem newspaper English, usually 
in a somewhat erroneous sense, as if equivalent in 
meaning to ‘ what ’s the good ? ’ 

Cuirass. See Bjieastplate, Armour. 

Cuirassiers are heavy cavalry wearing the 
‘ cuirass ’ and helirret. They represent the troopers 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, who were similarly 
protected. In the British arnry no regirtreirts are 
officially styled ctrirassier-s, but the two reginrents 
of Life Guards and the Royal Horse Guards were 
givetr steel cirirasses in 1821, which, however, they 
do not wear on active service. Tire price of one 
is £3, 6s. See Guards. There are twelve cuir- 
assier regiments in the German army, the cuirass 
being of white nretal with a brass plate. The 
Freirch have also twelve regiments of crtirassiers, 
having steel cirirasses with a brass plate. Russia 
ha.s_ foirr rcmirrents of cuiras.sier-s, whose cuirass 
of iron, with a thin layer of copper, weiglis 30 
lb. Fronr 134 to 16 lb. is the werght of those of 
other armies. Napoleon HI. at one time main- 
tained a bodygtrard of cirirassier-s, called ‘ Cent- 
gardes,’ who wore cuirasses of aluminium, much 
lighter than steel ones, but, like them, not proof 
against a rifle-bullet striking them directly. 

CujaciuSj properly Jaccjues de Cujas or 
CuJAUS, junst, bonr in 1522, was the son of a 
tanner of Touloirse. After studying law, he lec- 
tiired on the Institutes at Gabors, Bourges, and 
Valence (1554-67); lived at Turin and Grenoble; 
and after repeated changes, finally settled in 1577 
professor at Bourges, where lie” resided till his 
death, October 4, 1590. His great reputation as a 
jurist was founded on a lucid exposition of Roman 
law based on conscientious study of the original 
authorities. He had in his librarnt- 500 MSS. on 
Roman law, and by his emendations contributed 
greatly to remove the obscuritie.s of jurispradence. 
A complete collection of his works was edited by 


Fabrot (10 vols. Paris, 1658), and has since been 
frequently republished— as at Turin in 1874 (9 vols.). 
See Spangenberg’s Ciijamis (1822). 

Cllldccs, or Keldees ( Celt. Ccilc De, ‘ a com- 
panion of God;’ Lat. Colidei, Ciddci, Callcdci, 
Kcldci, Keledci), the name given_ to an ancient 
order of ecclesiastics with monasteries in Scotland 
and Ii-eland, those in the former country being 
best known. In England and Wales only two 
instances of their occurrence seem to be authenti- 
cated — ^the fir's!, where the canons of St Peter’s at 
York were called Culdees in the reign of Athel- 
stan (924-31), and the second, where Giraldus 
Cambrensis, writing about 1190, describes the 
island of Bordsey on the coast of Carnarvon as 
inhabited by ‘ most devout monks called celibates 
or Culdees.’ 

The origin and earl 5 ’' history of these bodies is 
involved in almost hopeless obscurity. The name 
is not mentioned in the works of Adamnan, Eddi, 
or Bede, and makes its first appearance only about 
the 8th century. The conclusion at which Dr 
Skene arrives is ‘that the Culdees originally 
sprang from that ascetic order who adopted a 
solitar'j' service of God in an isolated cell as the 
Irighest form of religious life, and who were termed 
Deicolw ; that they then became _ associated in 
commirnities of anchorites or herrrrits ; that they 
were clerics, and might be called monks, birt only 
in the sense that anchorites were monks ; that 
they made their appearance in the eastern districts 
of Scotland at the same time as the secular clergy 
were introduced, and srrcceeded the Columban 
monks, who had been driven across the great 
mountain-range of Dnrmalban, the western fron- 
tier of the Pictislr kingdom ; and that they were 
filially brought under the canonical rule along 
uith the secular clergy.’ . 

When the Culdees appear clearij' in histoi'j’' in 
the 12th century each monastery was evidently an 
independent community, connected with the others 
by no ties whatever, and owning no control except 
that of its own abbot, in this and other respects 
resembling the secular canons or monastic ‘families’ 
of England, Ireland, and the Continent in the 11th 
century. The monasteries seem indeed to have 
undergone a similar secularising process to that 
which took place in the Northumbrian Church 
after the withdrawal of the Columban clergy, 
when, according to Bede, false monks, under pre- 
text of foirnding monasteries, purchased for them- 
selves tenitoiies, and caused ‘ these to be assigned 
to them by roj'al edicts for an hereditary posses- 
sion.’ There seem to have been at this period two 
sections in each community, one still performing 
divine service and other religious duties per- 
taining properly to the body ; while the other had 
become thoroughly lajq and so free from monastic 
discipline as to man-y. Indeed, if a tradition of 
the i6th centui'y can be received as authority for 
what passed m the 12th, the Culdees of Dunkeld 
were all irrarried ; but, like the ])riests of the Greek 
Cluirch, lived apart from their wives during their 
period of service at the altar. 

According to the records of the see of St Andrews, 
the state of the Culdee rnonastei'y there (and it 
niay_ probably be taken as tj'pical of all the rest) 
was in the middle of the 12th century far from satis- 
factory. They tell that there were thirteen Cul- 
dees holding their ofiice by hereditai'j' tenure, and 
living rather according to their own pleasure and 
the traditions of men, than after the rules of 
the holj' fathers ; that some few things of little 
iinpoi'tance they possessed in common ; that the 
rest, including what was of most value, tliey hold 
as their private property, each enjoying what he 
got from relatives and kinsmen, or ironi tlie benevo- 
lence granted on the tenure of pure friendship, or 
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othenvise ; that after tliej' became Culdees they 
were forbidden to have their wives in their houses, 
or any other women of wliom evil suspicion conld 
arise ; that the altar of St Andrew was left without 
a minister, nor was mass celebrated there except on 
the rave occasion of a visit from the king or the 
bishop, for the Culdees said their own office after 
their own way in a corner of the church. The first 
attempt to reform this state of mattens rvas made 
hj’^ Queen Margaret, and her efforts were followed 
up. by her sons, Alexander I. and David I. ; so that 
from the time of the appointment of Turgot to the 
see of St Andrews, when we are told that ‘ the 
whole rights of , the Keledei over the kingdom of 
Scotland passed to the bishopric of St Andrews,’ 
the histoiy of the Culdees is simply that of a vain 
resistance to foes hacked hy all the weight of the 
royal power. 

If tradition could he trusted, the firet appearance 
of Culdees in Scotland was later than in Ireland, 
and should he placed about the middle of the 9tli 
century, A leaf of the Reffister of St Andrews, 
written about 1130, relates that Bnide, the son of 
Dergard, the last king of the Piets ( who ceased to 
reign about 843), gave the island, since called St 
Serf’s Inch, in Lochleven, to God, St Sei-van, and 
the Culdee hermits serving God there. They were 
ovemed hj' an ahhot ; and about the year 1093, 
uring the rule of Ahhot Eonan, they gave up their 
island to the Bishop of St Andrews on condition 
that he should find them in food and raiment. On 
this island they remained in peace, receiving grants 
of lands or immunities from all the kings of the 
Scots from the time of Macbeth till that of David I. ; 
hut in 1144, Robert, Bishop of St Andrews, gave 
their island, and all their possessions, including 
their church vestments and their books (a complete 
list of which is given in the charter), to the newly- 
founded Canons Regular of St Andrews, in order 
that a priory of that rule might supidant the old 
abbey of Culdees on St Serf’s Inch. Tlie bishop’s 
grant was enforced by a charter from King David, 
in which it was ordered that such of the Culdees as 
chose to live canonically and peacefully under the 
new canons should remain in the island. We hear 
no more of the Culdee hermits of Lochleven. 

The Culdees of St Andrews were of more import- 
ance than those of Lochleven, and when the Canons 
Regular were established there, tlie memhei's of the 
older body were treated much more considerately 
than their unfortunate brethren of St Serf’s Inch, 
those who refused to become Canons Regular being 
allowed to retain a liferent of their revenues. Not 
only was this so, but they had sufficient influence 
to manage to remain a distinct community down to 
the early part of the 14th century, and were even 
able to assert their right to take part in the election 
of the bishop till 1273. In that year they were 
excluded under protest, and in 1332 they were 
excluded entirely, and thereafter the name seems 
to have disappeared. 

The Culdees of the church of St Maiw at Mony- 
musk, in Aberdeenshire, appear to have been 
settled by the Bishop of St Andrews towards the 
end of the 11th century. In the beginning of the 
13th centuiy they are found making a claim to he 
regarded as Canons Regular, which was, after an 
appeal to Rome, settled by a compromise. 

Culdees are found at Abernethy, in Stratheam, 
about 1120. In the end of that centuiy part of 
their possessions passed to their hereditarj' lay- 
abhot (the founder of the noble family of Aber- 
nethy), and in 1273 they were transformed into 
Canons Regular. After a similar division at Brechin, 
the prior and his Culdees were absorbed into the 
cliapter of the new bishopric, founded by King 
David 1. about 1145, and in less than a hundred 
years the E Culdee disappears. The same 


silent change of Culdees into secular canons took 
place during the 13th century at Dunblane, at 
Dunkeld, at Lismore, at Eosemarky, and at Dor- 
noch. At Dunkeld, as at Brechin and at Aber- 
nethy, great part of the Culdee revenues was held 
by a lay-abbot, whose office was of such mark as to 
be hereditary in the royal family, 'riie father of 
‘ the gracious Duncan,’ and the son of St Margaret, 
were Culdee abbots. Culdees are found holding 
land at Monifieth, near Dundee, about 1200; at 
Muthil, in Strathearn, in the beginning of the 13th 
century ; and at Iona in the middle of the 12th. 

The Culdees of Armagh, dissolved at the Refor- 
mation in 1541, were resuscitated for a brief space 
in 1627. Their old possessions — among which were 
seven town-lands, containing 1423 acres, seven 
rectories and four vicarages, were in 1634 bestowed 
upon the vicars-choral of the cathedral. There 
were at least seven other houses of Culdees in Ire- 
land — viz., at Clonmacnois, Clondalkin, Devenish, 
Clones, Popull, Monanincha, and Sligo. 

Such is a concise recapitulation of all that is cer- 
tainlj' known of the Culdees. Before their histoiy 
was ascertained, opinions were held regarding them 
which now find few if anj^ supporters among arclire- 
ologists. It was believed that they were our first 
teachers of Christianity ; that they came from the 
East before corruption had yet overspread the 
church ; that they took the Scriptures for their 
sole rule of faith ; that thej' lived under a form 
of church-government approaching to Presbyterian 
parity ; that they rejected prelacy, transubstantia- 
tion, the invocation of saints, the veneration of 
relics, image-worship, and the celibacy of the 
clergj' ; and that they kept their simple worahip 
and pure doctrines undeliled to the last, and were 
suppressed only by force and fraud, when the Roman 
Catholic Cliurch triumphed over their older and 
better creed. For all this it is now clearly seen that 
there is no foundation. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Culdees diflered in any material point 
of faith, discipline, or ritual from the other clergy 
of the British Islands and Western Christendom. 

• See Reeves, in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy for 18G0, and his Culdees of the British Islands 
(1864) ; and Skene’s Celtic Scotland, ydl. ii., whoso views 
have found acceptance both with Catholics and Presby- 
terians. The opinions formerly held regarding tlie 
Scottish Culdees (controverted by Pinkerton and 
Chalmere) will be found in Selden’s preface to the 
Decern Sistorice Anglicance Scriptores, and Jameson’s 
Historical Account of the Ancient Culdees (1811). 

Cii'Icnborg. or Kuilenbueg, a town of 
Holland, 11 miles SSE. of Utrecht, on the left 
bank of the Lek, which is crossed here by a rail- 
way viaduct 1420 yards long. Pop. 6798. 

Culincnil', an ancient city of Mexico, on the 
Rio de Culiacan, 30 miles from the W. coast, and 
100 SE. of Sinaloa. Pop. 7878. 

Ciililaivan Baric, also called Clove Bark, 
an aromatic bark, the product of the Cmnamomimi 
CtcUlatcan, a tree of the same genus with the 
Cinnamon (q.v.) tree, growing in the Molucca 
Islands. It has an odour resembling that of nut- 
meg and cloves, and was formerly employed to 
some extent for cases of indigestion, diarriioea, &c. 

Cllllcn, a fishing-town of Banffshire, on the 
Moray Firth, 67 miles NW. of Aberdeen by rail- 
way (ISSo). Backed by the conical Bin Hill (1050 
feet), it has a harbour formed in 1817-34, and a 
cmcifonu palish church, which was_ founded hy 
Robert Bnice, whose second ^ueen died here, and 
which in 1543 was made collegiate. Cullen House, 
a seat of the Earl of Seafield, is a Scottish 
baronial pile, enlarged and remodelled in 1861. 
Cullen has been a i-oyal burgh since about 1200, 
and unites with Elgin and five other places to 
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retnrn one member to parliament. Pop. (1841) 
1423; (1881)2033. 

Cullen, P.tUL, a great Irish clmrcliman, was 
born near Ballytore, in County Kiklare, April 27, 
1803. After a brilliant coume in the Collegio 
Urbano of the Propaganda at Rome, he was 
ordained priest in 1829, and filled in succession 
the offices of vice-rector and rector of the Irish 
College in Rome, and rector of the Propaganda 
College. During the period of Mazzini’s power in 
Rome in 1848, Cullen astutely saved the property 
of his college by placing it under American pro- 
tection. At the close of 1849 the three names 
sent, up to the pope having been passed over, 
Cullen unexpectedly found himself nominated to 
the archbishopric of Armagh and primacy of Ire- 
land. He was consecr.ated early in the folloufing 
year, and at once commenced a vigorous and un- 
compromisingly ultramontane reign of eight-and- 
twenty years, in which he established lasting 
memorials to his memory in new churches, schools, 
convents, and hospitals, such as the Mater Miseri- 
cordi.T?. He denounced mixed education in_ every 
form, and from tlie outset opposed all i-evolutionarj’' 
and anti-constitutional opposition to the cromi. 
His vigorous denunciations of Fenianism made him 
many enemies among the more hot-headed Irish- 
men, but greatly increased the respect of English 
Protestants for a church that would make no 
terms \rith crime, even when committed by its 
own children. At the Synod of Thurles in 1851, 
principally by Cullen’s persuasion, the establish- 
ment of a Catholic university in Ireland was re- 
commended. Translated to Dublin in 1832, he 
was created a cardinal priest in 1866, the first 
Irishman who had reached that elevated rank. 
One of the majority at the Vatican Council, he 
long enjoyed the familiar friendship of Pope Pius 
IX. He died at Dublin soon after his return from 
a journey to Rome, October 24, 1878. 

Cullen, William, M.D., physician, was bom 
at Hamilton, Lanarkshire, on 15th April 1710, his 
father being factor to tlie Duke of Hamilton. 
After learning his profession, first as appi'entice to 
a surgeon-apothecary in Glasgow, next as surgeon 
on board a West Indian trading sliip, and then as 
assistant to an apothecary in London, he returned 
to Scotland in 1731, and commenced practice in his 
native county. Feeling the necessity of more 
system.atic study, he spent two winters at Edin- 
burgh University under Munro primus, and then 
removed to Hamilton, where he soon secured a 
good practice. One of liis articled pupils was 
William Hunter (q.v.), to whom he became ex- 
tremely attached ; and it was agi-ecd that one of 
them should be alternately allowed to study during 
the winter, while tlie other carried on the pr.acticc. 
Cullen spent the first winter at Edinburgh, and it 
is .at this time that he .appeals to have taken an 
important part in founding wliat is now knoira as 
the Royal Medical Society. It being Hunter’s 
turn next year he went to London, and having 
attracted attention there, did not return, Cullen 
generously cancelling the articles. In 1740 Cullen 


graduated M.D. at Glasgow University, g.ave up 
surgical work, and soon after est.ablished himself 
in Glasgow as a physician. At that time there 
w.xs not in Glasgow any legular couree of medic,al 
study, and Cullen occupied himself much in the 
foundation of .a niediaal school, himself lecturing 
on various subjects. One of his pupils was tlie 
famous Dr Joseph Black (q.v.). Cullen’s laboui-s 
resulted in his appointment to the chair of Medi- 
cine in th(^ luiiversity, which he occupied four 
yearn. In 1755 he w.as persuaded to leave Glasgow 
lor Edinburgh, and for the next thirty-five years 
was one of the mainstays of the Edinburgh medical 


school. During this long period "he occupied suc- 
cessively the ch.airs of Chemistry, Institutes of 
Medicine, and Medicine, besides teaching clinically 
in the Royal Infirm.aij all the lime. 

Living "as he did in what might be tenned the 
renaissance period of the history of medicine, Cullen 
was essentially a man of his time, and did much 
to advance the science. For_ many centuries all 
disease had been refeired to disoixlers of the fluids 
of the body. Just before Cullen’s time, Boerhaave 
had added to this a pathology of the ‘ fibres ’ still 
strongli”^ tinctured with the old fluid or humoral 
pathology. To Cullen is largely due the recogni- 
tion of the important part plaj'ed by the nervous 
system both in health and disease. He denied the 
theory supported even by Boerhaave, that the 
biain was an excretory organ and the nervous 
influence a fluid, hlany of his speculations as to 
reflex nervous action, the possible presence in a 
single nerve of both sensoiy and motor fibres, and 
the connection of sensory and motor nerves with 
the anterior and posterior nerve roots, have now 
been proved to be facts. He had a singularly open 
and candid mind, and while himself introducing 
the use of several new dnigs, as oxide of antimony 
and tartar emetic, was careful to distinguish be- 
tween the action of drags and the curative opera- 
tions of nature. It may be said of him in his own 
words when ape,aking of Sydenham, ‘ that he rather 
sought for theoiy to connect his facts, than for 
facts to support his theoiy.’ 

In the later years of his life arose the contro- 
versy on the Brunonian system (see Bkown, Johx, 
M.D.), which system Cullen bitterlj’’ opposed. 
Brown’s specious division of diseases into sthenic 
and .asthenic was obviously a deduction from 
Cullen’s theories of nerve influence, and was only 
one instance out of many where a reputation was 
built on ideas borrowed from Cullen. 

Cullen died on 5th Febniaiy 1790 at his small 
estate of Ormiston Hill, having nearly completed 
his seventy-ninth year, and having been actively 
engaged in teaching and consulting practice till 
within a few months of his death. Cullen’s most 
important works are First Lines of the Practice of 
Physic (Edin. 1777), Synopsis Nosologkc Methodme 
(1785), Institutions of Medicine (1777), A Treedise 
on the Materia Mcdica (1789). See Biogr.aphy, 
vol. i. by Dr John Thomson (1832), vol. ii. bj' Cullen’s 
son and Dr David Craigie ( 1859 ), also an article by 
Sir W. Hamilton in the Edinhurgh Beviexo ( 1831 ). 

Cllllcra, a town and port of Spain, ne.ar the 
mouth of the Jucar, 25 miles SSE. of Valencia. It 
exports rice, pistachio-nuts, oranges, ivine, and oil. 
Pop. 11,050. 

Ciillod'cli, or Drummossie Muir, a broad flat 
s.andstone ridge, 300 to 500 feet high, 6 miles ENE. 
of Inverness. Planting and culture have changed 
its aspect much since 16th April 1746, when it was 
the scene of the total rout of 5000 Higlilandeis 
under Prince Charles Edward by 12,000 regulai's 
under the Duke of Cumberland. Since 1881, a 
cairn, 20 feet in height, with an inscription, marks 
the spot where the b.attle was fiercest, .and where 
many of the sl.ain lie buried. 'Within 2 miles 
stands Culloden House, the seat of Duncan Forbes 
and his descendants. 

Ciiliii, a kind of impure Anthracite (q.v.). In 
some districts the culm obbained from the pits in 
a broken and cninibling condition is used as fuel, 
being made up into balls, with one-tliird of its 
bulk of wet viscid clay. It burns without flame, 
producing a strong and steady heat, well adapted 
for cooking (see Briquettes). The term Culm- 
rneasurcs^ is applied to the c.arboniferous strata of 
Devonshire, on account of the workings for culm 
near Bideford, and other places. 
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Cnlillt the peculiar cylindrical hollow and jointed 
stem of Grasses (q.v.). 

Clllllliliatioil, an astronomical term, signify- 
ing the passage of a star across the meridian. The 
star is then at the highest point {citlmoi) of its 
course ; hence the name. The sun culminates at 
mid-day, or twelve o’clock, apparent solar time — 
which seldom amees exactly with mean time, as 
shown by a watch or clock. The full moon culmin- 
ates at midnight. 

Culua. See Kalna. 

Culpa simply means fault (generally the omis- 
sion of some act) which leads to legal liability for 
the immediate consequences. It may arise under 
a contract, especially where many of the obligations 
of the parties are left to implication — e.g. in the 
contract of carriage of passengers ; or from the 
mere relative position of parties, as where a mem- 
ber of tbe public, or a neighbour, is injured by the 
negligent use of propert 5 ’. The distinction between 
culpa and breach of contract, while theoretically 
clear, is practically difficult ; and accordingly the 
ojiinion of a jury is constantly required to ascertain 
whether fault has been committed in tbe execution 
of a contract. 

Culpable Homicide. See Hojiicide, and 
Murder. 


Culpeper, John. See Colepeper. 

Cull»eper, Nichol.AS, was born in London in 
1616, and after studies at Cambridge and elsewhere, 
started in 1640 to practise astrology and physic in 
Spitalfields. In 1649 he published an English 
translation of the College of Physicians’ Pharma- 
copoeia under the title A Physiced Directory, or a 
Translation of the London Dispensatory, renamed 
in 1654 as Pharmaeopceia Londinensis, or the 
London Disptensatory. This infringement upon a 
close monopoly, together with his sturdy and uncom- 
promising support of Puiitanism and the parlia- 
ment, brought Culpeper many enemies and much 
obloquy. In 1653 he published The English Physi- 
cian Enlarged. Both books had an enormous sale, 
and both are included in Dr Gordon’s collective 
edition of his Works (4 vols. 1802). Culpeper 
wrote numerous other books, many of which were 
left unprinted, and died worn out before his time, 
10th January 1654. 

Culpeper, Sir . Thojias, was born of good 
Kentish family in 1578. He studied at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, and at one of the Inns of Court, next 
bought Leeds Castle in Kent, where, or at Green- 
way Court, near Hollingboum, he mostly lived 
till his death, which took place in 1662. He 
was knighted by James I. m 1619. His Tract 
((gainst the high rate of Usuric, published in 1621, 
contended for the reduction of interest to six per 
cent.— His third son, Sir Thomas Culpeper, born 
in 1626, made his studies at University College, 
Oxford, and after making the grand tour, and 
being knighted soon after the Restoration, retired 
to his estate of Greenway Court, where he 
died in 1697. Besides editing and prefacing his 
father’s treatise on exorbitant usury in 1668, he 
himself published many pamphlets on the same 
subject, repeating his fathers arguments. He 
wrote also Essayes or Moral Discourses on several 
Subjects ( 1655 and 1671 ). 

Clllross, a pretty, old-world village in the. 
detached portion of Perthshire, on the north shore 
of the Firth of Forth, 7 miles W. by S. of Dunferm- 
line. With memories of St Serf and St Kentigern, 
James VL, and the Elgin and Dundonald families, 
it has remains of a Cistercian .abbey (1217), but 
has lost its manufacture of ‘ girdles,’ its salt- 
works, shipping, and submarine coal-mines. A royal 
burgh since 1588, it unites with Stirling and three 


other towns to return one member to parliament. 
Pop. 373. See Beveridge’s Culross and Tulliallan 
(1885). 

Cultivated Plants. That the history of 
material progress is directly connected with and 
measured by man’s increasing utilisation of the 
vegetable and animal, no less than of the mineral 
world, is an idea of common experience, which the 
researches of archreologists in all parts of the" 
world have amplj' confirmed. The whole subject 
forms, indeed, one of the most fascinating aspects 
of the history of civilisation. Primitive man, 
acquiring his acquaintance with useful plants 
by slow and often bitter individual experience at 
the very margin of subsistence, offers a striking 
contrast with the e.xperimental organiser of new 
and in every sense remote^ productive cultures 
like that of the cinchona-tree in the Himalayas, 
— a contrast which spans the whole range alike of 
the pnactical resources and the scientific culture 
of the human race. 

Without speculation as to the precise steps by 
which man passed from the hunting or merely 
pastoral to tbe agricultnral state, we find positive 
evidence of the e.xistence of agriculture long be- 
fore written records. Thus, though the ‘ kitchen- 
middens ’ of northern countries contain no trace 
of cultivated plants, the deposits of Swiss lake- 
dwellings have yielded remains of fruits, of cereal 
and other seeds, and of linen fabrics, showing the 
existence of a considerable agriculture before the 
use of metols. Aicient traditions and ceremonials 
of China also bear witness to the remoteness of 
cultivation there. The earliest Egyptian picture- 
writings and tlie greater number of cultivated 
species have arisen m that central cradle of civili- 
sation which may be bro.adly marked off by draw- 
ing lines from the delta of the Nile to the head of 
'the Persian Gulf, and from the Dardanelles to the 
Caspian — i.e. between 30° and 40° lat. From this 
region the majority of European plants are derived. 
Another great centre of ancient agriculture, how- 
ever, is China; while the third is intertropical 
Anerica, where the ancient Me.xicans and Peru- 
vians practised the culture of not a few jilants, 
of which some have become almost cosmopolitan 
since the epoch-making voyage of Columbus. 

Since the rise of modern botany (see Botany), 
our knowledge of .species at least piossibly useful 
has been greatly extended, yet there seems little 
risk of displacement of the established cereals, 
fruit-trees, Ac., since these have the advantage of 
an enormous past of artificial selection, which lias 
in many cases practically transformed them into 
new species, apparently distinct from their wild 
congeners, and incapable of continued existence 
in the uncultivatecl state — e.g. wheat, barley, 
maize, pea, sugar-cane, yam, Ac., and probably 
also bean, tobacco, manioc, ' Ac. Moreover, such 
long cultivated plants usually exhibit greater 
variability than naturally wild species, and thus 
in everv' w.ay new cultures tend to be unremunera- 
tive. Hence the majority of .species of primaiy 
nutritive importance to man at present are among 
those which liave been in cultivation for the past 
2000 years ; and the progress which is now being 
made is essentialh' on lines which merely sujiple- 
ment these; the newer plants, cultivated for le.ss 
than 2000 years, being, according to De Candolle, 
chiefly artificial fodders, which the ancients 
scarcely knew; then bulbs, vegetables, medicinal 
plants (cinchona); plants witli edible fniifs or 
nutritious seeds (buckwheat), or aromatic seeds 
(coffee). ■ Here, of course, the demand for varia- 
tions in food and drink, for n.arcotics and medi- 
cines, for textiles and timber, all combine towards 
progress ; in most of these the"'ll'enfand is at 
bottom more largely n?sthetic than utilitari.an. 
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■while this becomes exclusive in the newesb but 
extending department of flo'wer gardening. 

See the articles AoEicoLTunE, HoniiauLTURE, Fnuir, 
Pasture, Medicinal Plants, &c.; those on spewal 
plants— e.g. Barley, Coca, D.vte, Maize, &o. ; also 
be Candolle, Origin of Culliraied Plants (Inter. Sc. 
Series, 1884); and Hehn’s Wandei'ings of Plants and 
Animals (1880). 

Cliltivatoi’, a farm implement. See Grubbeb. 
Cnlvcrillj one of the earlier forms of Cannon 
(q.v.), of great length, generallj' an 18-pounder, 
weighing 50 Civt, ; the ifcmt-culverin being a 
9-ponnder, weigbing 30 cwt. 

Ch1a'C 1’’S Root} the rhizome of Veronica 
virninica, used medicinally as radix leptandrm of 
U.S. Pharmaeopocia. 

Culvert is the name given to an arched channel 
of masonry for the conveyance of water iinder- 
giound or beneath an embankment. 

Culverwcl, Nathanael, one of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, was born in Middlesex, and 
entered Emmanuel College in 1633. He graduated 
B.A. in 1636, M.A. in 1640, was elected fellow in 
1642, and died not later than 1651. In 1652 was 
jmblished An Elegant and Learned Discourse of the 
Light of Nediirc, with several other treatises — ^viz. 
the Schism, the Act of Oblivion, the Child’s Return, 
the Pantiim Soul, jMount Ebal, the White Stone ; 
Spiritual Optics ; and the Worth of Souls. An 
edition of the Light of Nature was issued in 1857, 
edited by Dr John Brown of Edinburgh, with a 
critical essay by Principal Cairns. It is a treatise 
of great power and learning, written in a vivid and 
vigorous style, and is a work not unworthy of the 
college that produced Cudworth, Whichcote, and 
John Smith. See Tulloch’s Rational Theology, 
vol. ii. US74), pp. 410-26. 

Clllliai, an ancient city on the coast of Cam- 
pania, founded conjointly by colonists from Chalcis 
HI Euboea, and from the zEolian town of Cyme in 
Asia Minor. The date of its foundation is un- 
certain, but according to Strabo it was the earliest 
of all the Greek settlements either in Italy or 
Sicily. It soon attained to wealth and power, 
built several harbours or port-towns of its own, 
kept a tolerably large fleet, extended its influence 
over the native tribes of the neighbouring tem- 
tories, planted colonies in Italy and Sicily, at 
Puteoli, Neapolis, and Zanclo (Messina). Spite 
of attacks from the Etruscans and Umbrians with- 
out, and dissensions within, for the two hundred 
years before 500 B.C. it was the most important 
and civilised city in Southern Italy. In 474 its 
ally, Hieron, king of Syracuse, defeated the com- 
bined fleets of the Etruscans and Carthaginians, 
who had attacked it by sea. Cuma; at length lost 
its independence (417 B.c.) when it was conquered 
by the Samnites, who killed or enslaved most 
of the citizens. It ultimately became a Roman 
municiiiium .and colony, but continued to decline. 
It re-assumed a nioment.ary importance during the 
warn of Belisarius .and Narses. Its strong fortress, 
garrisoned by the Goths, was the hast place in lt,aly 
that held out against the Byzantine army. Few 
remains of the ancient city fexist. — Cuma: is famous 
.<is the re.ridence of the Sibyl (q.v.), whose cave was 
identified with one of the many subten-anean 
passages in the rock on which the citadel stood. 
Most of these are now choked up. 

Ciiinaiiii, a town of the Venezuelan state of 
Bermudez, on the Manz.anares, ,a mile above its 
moutb, where the port of Puerto Sucre lies on the 
Gulf of Cariaco. It has a national college, and 
expert trade, but is cbiefly of interest as 
tbe_ oldest European town on the South American 
mninl.and, having been founded by Chri.stoiilier 
Columbus s son Diego as New Toleilo in 1521. It 


has suffered much from earthquakes, and w.as 
almost entirely destroyed in 1853. Poj). (1881) 
12,051. • 

Clliunilicl is the name of a region in Central 
Hungary divided into Great Cumania, east of the 
Theiss, and Little Cumania, between the Danube 
and the "riieiss, now incorporated in the adjoining 
Hungarian provinces. The inhabitants, the Cnmans, 
are the descendants of a race of nomad invadere of 
the Turkish stock, who forced their way into Hun- 
gary from beyond the Volga in the llth century. 
Thej' long held their own in alternate alliance and 
war with the surrounding states. They maintained 
their heathenism and their barbarous customs, till 
in 1278 a crusade was proclaimed against them by 
Pope Niehol.as IV., and thej^ were compelled to 
accept Christianity and adopt the ways of their 
Magyar neighbours. They are now wholly 
Magyarised. 

Cumberland, a Border county of England, 
washed on the W. by the Irish Sea and the Solway 
Firth, and elsewhere bounded by Dumfries and 
Roxbiirgli shires, Northumberland, Durhaiu, 'West- 
moreland, and Lancashire. Eleventh in size of the 
English counties, it has a maximum length of 75 
miles, a m.aximiim breadth of 45, a coast-line of 75, 
and an area of 1564 sq. ni. The surface is moun- 
tainous in the south-west and east; the middle 
consists of hills, valleys, and elevated ridges ; and 
the north and north-west districts, including the 
vale of Carlisle, are .lOw, flat, or gently undulated. 
The mount.ains in the south-west are high, rugged, 
and sterile, with deep and narrow valleys, lakes, 
rivere, waterfalls, and woodlands. The chief moun- 
tains are Scaw Fell Pike (3210 feet), Scaw Fell 
(3162), Helvellyn (3118), Skidd.aw (3058), Bow Fell 
(2960), and Cross Fell (2892). The largest lakes 
are Ullswater, Denventwater, Bassenthwaite, Thirl- 
mere, Buttermere, Wastwater, and Ennerdale. 
Six of the chief waterfalls are 60 to 156 feet high. 
The chief rivei-s are the Eden, the Esk, and the 
Derwent. The L.ancaster and Carlisle railway 
route from London to Edinburgh crosses the 
north-e,a.st part of Cumberland. 

The Lake district, or nearly the south-west half 
of Cumberland, consists of Silurian skates, with 
protrusions of granite and trap rocks, and with New 
lied sandstone along the coast south of St Bees 
Head. In the north is a semicircul.ar strip of car- 
boniferous limestone ; then follow strips of co.al 
str,ata and Permian rocks ; then the new red sand- 
stone plain of Carlisle, with carboniferous limestone 
on the north-east, including a tr.ap-dike 30 miles 
long. Cumheriand .abounds in mineral wealth — 
silver, copper, lead, iron, plumbago, gj'psum, lime- 
stone, coal, skates, marbles, marl, and several of 
the rarer iniiier.als. 

In the mountainous parts the climate is wet 
and variable, especially from July to October; on 
the coast it is mild. There is an annual rainfall 
of 50 inches at Whitehaven, .and of 59 at Keswick ; 
while at Styhead Pass, at an altitude of 1077 feet, 
the rainfall has been as much as 243'98 inches. 
Half of the cultivated soil consists of dry lo.ain. 
Much of the subsoil is wet ckay. The chief crops 
are wheat, barley, o.ats, tiii-nips, and potatoes. 
There are many small dairies. Sheep and cattle are 
reared in the mountains. The est.ates are generally 
small, and fanned by the ownere, or held under the 
lords of the nianoi’s hy customary tenure, hlany 
of the smaH proi)rietor.s,_or ‘statesmen,’ have had 
their lands in their families for centuries, and have 
a high spirit of independence. Tliere are manu- 
factures of woollens — much being domestic — 
cottons, linens, e.arthenware, .and gkass. The cliief 
towns_ are Carlisle, Cockermonth, Whitehaven, 
Workington, Maryport, Wigton, Penrith, Keswick, 
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Egreniont. Under the Distribution of Seats Act, 
1885, Cumberland returns one member for each 
of the four divisions. North or Eskdale, Mid or 
Penrith, Cockermoutb, and West or Egremont. 
Pop. (1801)n7,230; (1841)178,038; (1871)220,253; 
(1881) 250,647. Near Keswick and Kirkoswald 
are two fine stone circles ; and many Roman relics 
have been found, such as altars, coins, and inscrip- 
tions. For centuries part of Cumbria or Strath- 
clyde, the present county was finally annexed to 
England in 1157. For three hundred years prior to 
the union of the crowns, it was the constant scene 
of war and devastation, from incur, sions of the 
English and Scotch ; and it suffered again in both 
the ’15 and the ’45. Cumberland had formerly 
several monasteries and hospitals ; and on the 
Border, many towers or peel-houses ; and it has 
still some fine old churches. See Borders, Lake 
School. 

Cnmbevlaiul, a river, rises in Kentucky, flows 
into Tennessee, and returning to Kentucky, entein 
the Ohio at Smithland, after a course of about 650 
miles, of which nearly 200 are navigable for steam- 
boats. — For Cumberland Mountain, see Appala- 

CHIAHS. 

Cumberland, capital of Alleghany county, 
Maryland, on the Potomac River, 178 miles \V. 
by N. of Baltimore by rail. It is a canal terminus 
and an important railway centre, and has manu- 
factures of brick, cement, flour, and leather, and 
an extensive trade in coal. Pop. (1880) 10,693. 

Cumberland, Dr Richard, was born in 
London, July 15, 1631. Educated at St Paul’s 
School and Magdalene College, Cambridge, he was 
preferred to the rectory of Brampton, Northamp- 
tonshire, in 1658 ; in 1667 to the living of All 
Hallows, Stamford ; and in 1691 to the bishopric of 
Peterborough. Cumberland was a man of great 
acquirements, and of sincere and simple piety ; his 
frequent saying, ‘ a man had better wear out than 
rust out,’ explains- his unusually high idea of 
episcopal duty. He wrote several works, of which 
one is still read, his Inquiri/ into the Lazes of 
Natuz’C, written in reply to Robbes, and remark- 
able as placing the foundation of morality on a 
utilitarian basis. His Essazj on Jcivish Weights 
and Measwes was dedicated to his old college 
friend Pepys, as president of the Royal Society. 
As an instance of Cumberland’s insatiable thii-st 
for knowledge, it is mentioned that he leanied 
Coptic after the age of eighty-three. He died 
Octoher 9, 1718. 

Ciimberlaiid, Richard, a dramatic writer 
and essayist, was born on tbe 19th Februaiy 1732, 
in tbe lodge of Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
was the gieat-grandson of Bishop Cumberland, 
and grandson, by the mother’s side, of Dr 
Richard Bentley. From Bury St Edmunds and 
Westminster, where he was contempoi-ary with 
Cowper, Churchill, ' and Warren Hastings, he 
passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, and here 
was elected to a fellowship at twenty. Becom- 
ing private secretaiy to Lord Halifax, he gave up 
his intention of entering tbe church, and, after 
passing through several subordinate offices, was 
appointed secretaiy to the Board of Trade. He 
held that olfice after his retiini from an unfortu- 
nate secret mission to Spain ( 1780), which cost him 
as much as £5000, a sum that mini-sters refused to 
reimburse, when the Board was suppressed. Hav- 
ing obtained a compensation allowance of about half 
his salary, Cumberland retired to Tunbridge Wells, 
where he devoted himself to literature, and wrote 
incessantly farces, tragedies, comedies, pamphlets, 
essays, and novels, two at least of merit, Arundel 
and Henz-y. Many of his comedies were successful 
at the time of their appearance, although they have 


not kept possession of the stage. Among them may 
^liere be named The IFcsi Indian, The Bz'others, The 
Fashionable Lover, The Jew, and The Wheel of 
Fortime. Cumberland is alluded to in Goldsmith’s 
Retaliation with not unkindly satire as ■ the 
Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; ’ in 
Sheridan’s Critic he is gibbeted as ‘ Sir Fretful 
Plagiary.’ Cumberland’s essays and translations 
from the Greek poets are long forgotten. He died 
at Tunbridge Wells, 7th May 1811. His inaccu- 
rate Memoirs of himself were published in 1807. 

Oniuberland, William Augustus, Duke of, 
second son of George II., was born in 1721. He 
adopted a militaiy career, was wounded at Dettin- 
gen in 1743, and defeated, not ingloriously, at 
Fontenoy, by Marshal Saxe, in 1745. He was next 
sent to emsh the Young Pretender’s rebellion, 
which he did eflectiially at Culloden (1746); and 
by a series of severe measures against the 
broken and dispirited Highlanders be earned for 
himself the lasting title of ‘the Butclier,’ to set 
off against his reward of £25,000 a year and the 
thanks of parliament. In 1747 he was defeated 
by Saxe at Lafteld, and in 1757 had to surrender 
and disarm his army at Kloster-Zeven, after which 
he retired into private life, and died in 1765. 
Tliose who feel interest in his career may read his 
Life (1776) and General Orders of 174S-47 {1S76). 
— For other dukes and earls of Cumberland, see 
Hanover, and Clifford. 

Cumberland Island (so called) is a penin- 
sula of Baffin Land, extending into Davis Strait. 

Cumberland Presbyterians, a religious 
denomination which sprang up in 1810 in the state 
of Kentucky, in consequence of a dispute between 
the preshyteiy of Cumberland in that state, and 
the Kentucky Synod of tlie Presbyterian Churcli 
in America, concerning tlie ordination of persons 
who had not passed through the usual educational 
cuniculum, but whose services the presbytery 
regarded as demanded for the ministiy by the 
exigencies of the times. In 1887 this church had 
26 synods, 1538 ministere, 150,000 members, and 
several colleges and seminaries. Tlieir form of 
government is pre.sbyterian, though they have 
added a system of itinerating like the jMetho- 
dists. In doctrine they approach Arminianism, 
denying unconditional election and predestination, 
and tliey believe in the universality of the atone- 
ment. 

Ciimbrae, Big or Great, an island of Bute- 
shire, in the Firth of Clyde, 21 miles E. of Bute at 
the narrowest, and IJ mile WSW. of Largs. With 
the shape of a shark’s tooth, it is 35 miles long, 

2 broad, 101 in circumference, and 5 sq. m. in area. 
It rises to a height of 417 feet, and consists of Old 
Red sandstone, with wall-like trap-dykes intersect- 
ing it. The blarquis of Bute is sole proprietor. 
Millport, on the south shore, 19 miles SSW. of 
Greenock {vid Wemyss Bay), is a crowded resort 
in summer. Pop. (1801) 506 ; (1881 ) 1856, of whom 
1749 were in IMillport.— Little Cujibrae, li mile 
SSW. of Millport, is barely 1 sq. m. in area. It 
rises 409 feet, and lias' a lighthouse (1826). 
Pop. 23. 

' Cumbria. See Cambria and Strathclyde. 

Cummin, or Cujiin {Cnmunim), a genus of 
UnibelliferiB, containing only one known species 
(C. cyizMiz'.tn), common in Egj'pt and the neigh- 
bouiing countries, sometimes as an annual weed, 
but more frequently in cultivation, as also in 
southern Europe anil India. It is referred to in 
Scripture (as in Matt, xxiii. 23). The fruit -lobes 
separate in the way characteristic of the order, 
and are thus popularly called seeds ; their odour 
ami properties resembie those of Caraway (q.v.). 
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Imt are stronger, and tlierefore to some palates 
more pleasant. It is employed as a carminative 
llavouring in many parts' of tlie rvorld ; Imt its 
strictly medicinal use (as in plasters) is now chielly 
confined to vetcrinaiy practice. In Germany, it is 
often put into lircad ; in Holland, sometimes into 
cliee.se. It contains a peculiar volatile oil ( 0/7 of 
Cummin). Cummin-seed is lirouglit to Britain 
mostly from Sicily and Dlalta. — The fruit of 
Lar/occia cuminoides, another umhelliferous plant, 
a native of the Levant, is similar in its qualities 
and uses to that of cummin. The Black Cummin 
of the ancients is sometimes identified as a species 
of Nigella (q.v.). 

Cninmiiig, Gos.stance Frederika Gordon, 
a well-known traveller, was horn S-lth May 1837, 
and was the sister of the lion-hunter (.see below). 
She has travelled extensively, having resided 
for two yearn in Ceylon, and two in Fiji. She 
has also Visited Tahiti, (Ihina, Japan, California, 
Hawaii, New Zealand, and Australia, and has 
written various sprightly and entertaining volumes 
of travel, including From the Hebrides to the 
Himedayas (1876); At Home in Fiji (1881); A 
Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-war ^882); 
Fire Fountains — Hatcaii (1883); Wanderings in 
China (1885). 

Cnininillg* John, divine and autlmr, was born 
in Fiiitry parish, Aberdeenshire, 10th November 
1807. He was educated at King’s College, Aber- 
deen, where he took his degi-ee of M.A. in 1827, 
and in 1832 was ordained to the Scotch Church, 
Crown Court, Covent Garden, London, wliere he 
]U'eached witli gTeat popularity and success till 
1879. Edinburgli Univemity gave him the degree 
of D.D. in 1844. He was active in philanthropic 
projects, and a« a controTOrsialist and lecturer 
noth against the party that formed the Scotch Free 
Churcji and in tlie ‘ anti-Popery ’ cause; but his 
celebrity was chiefly due to Ids writings on tlie 
interpretation of propliecy. His audacity in tliis 
perilou.s enterprise drew upon him much ridicule. 
In ISOS he asked the pope if he might attend the 
(Koumenical Council, Imt his application was de- 
clined through Archbishop Manning. After some 
years of ill-health, Cummin" died 5th July 1881. 
His works numher over a hundred various pub- 
lications. Among them are Apocalyptic Sketches 
(three series, 1848-50), Frophetie Studies (1850), 
Signs of the Times (1854), The MUlcnnial Itcst 
(1802), Fiiualism the Highieay to Rome (1867), 
TliC Sounding of the Last Triimpict (1867), and 
The Seventh Vial (1870). 

riiiitiiiing, Roualevn-Georoe Gordon, the 
African lion-lmnter .and the second son of Sir 
M'illiam-Gordon Gordon-Cumming, was born 15th 
March 1820, and was educated at Eton. He be- 
came a cornet in tbe ^ladras C.av.alry in 1838, 
served for a time in Canada, and joined the Cape 
Mounted Kiflos in 1843; but he soon resigned his 
commission, and, till his return to England in 1848, 
eng, aged in those famous hunting exploits narnated 
in his Five Years of a Hunter’s Life (18,50), of 
which he issued a condensed edition, entitled The 
I.ion-hunicr of South Africa (1858). He died at 
hi> residence. Fort Augustus, 24th March 1860. 

Giiiiiiiiin.St M.vria Sus.vnna, Americ.an noi-el- 
ist, born at Salem, Massachusetts, April 9, 1827, 
began to write in 1850, contributing jirescntly to 
the Atlantic Monthly and other magazines. *Her 
fii'st novel. The I-amplightcr (1854), li.ad a pheno- 
inonal sale, 40,000 copies being sold in two months; 
its entire sale in Americ.a .alone has exceeded 
120,000 copies. Her other books include Mabel 
] aughan (1857), HI Furcidis (1860), .and Haunted 
Hearts (1804). She died at Dorchester, October 1, 
1866. 


Clliniiock, Old, a town of Ayi-shire, on Lug.ar 
Water, IS miles by rail E. of Ayi-, and 43 NIV. of 
Dumfries. The m,anufacture of wooden snufl'-boxes 
was many years since transfen-ed to !Mauchline, and 
mining is now the chief industiy. The Coven.ant- 
ing ‘prophet,’ Peden ( 1626-86), lies in the church- 
yard. Dumfries House, a seat of the Marquis of 
Bute, is 2 miles to the west. Pop. 3345. — New 
Cdmnock, on the Nith, 5i miles SE. of Old Cum- 
nock, h.as 1265 inh.abitants. 

Cumulative Toting. See Representation. 

Ciinard, Sir Samuel, w.asbom 21st November 
1787 at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where his Lather, a 
Philadelphia merchant, had settled^ Becoming 
early a successful merch.ant and shipowner, Cunard 
c.ame to Enghand in 1838, joined with George 
Burns, Glasgow, and David Sl'Iver, Liverpool, in 
founding (1839) the British and North Americ.an 
Roj’al Mail Steam Packet Company, and obtained 
a contract from the British government for the 
mail .service between Liverpool and Halif.ax, 
Boston, and (Quebec. The first passage w.as th.at 
of the Britannia in 1840, the time occupied being 
fourteen d.ays eight hours. Iron ste.amers were 
fii-st used in 1855, .and paddle-wheels gave w.ay 
entirely to the screw after 1862. From its small 
bnt successful beginning, Cunard’s undertaking 
soon developed into one of the vastest of private 
commercial concerns. In 1878 it was made into 
a joint-stock comp.any. Created a baronet in 1859, 
Cun.ard died at London, 28th April 1865. 

Cuiiaxa. in Babylonia, east of the Euphrates, 
about 60 miles N. of B.abylon, noted for the b.attle 
(401 B.C.) between Cyrus tbe younger and Ids 
brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, in which the former 
w.as killed. 

Ciindiiiainarca, a central dep<artment of 
Colombia, extending e.a.st to Venezuela. It is the 
second largest department of the republic, with an 
area of 8500 sq. m., excluding the tenitory to the 
south-east of the Meta, which is about as large as 
Italy. The population was officially estimated in 
1881 at 569,000. The western part is mountainous, 
with fertile valleys .and pl.ate.aus ; in the e.ast are 
vast plains. It is well wooded, and rich in 
miner.al.s. The capital is Bogot;i (q.v.), also capital 
of the republic. 

Cunfe'iforiii, Cune.atic, Wedge-sh.aped, Arrow- 
headed (Fr. tete-d-clou, Ger. Iccilforinig), are 
tenns for a certain fonn of writing, of which the 
component parts resemble a rvedge.- It was used 
by the ancient pemdes of Akkad, Babylonia, 
jissyria, Armenia, El.am, and Persia ; and w.as 
inscribed upon stone, bronze, iron, glass, and cl.ay. 
Cuneiform inscriptions were chiselled upon stone 
and iron, but they were impre.ssed upon soft clay 
with a pointed stylus having three unequal facets ; 
the smallest to make the fine wedge of the cunei- 
foiTu signs, the middle-sized to m.ake’ the thicker 
wedges, and the largest to make the outer and 
thick wedges of the ch.aractei-s. The first tl.ate 
that can lie assigned to the use of cuneiform 
vvriting is about 3800 li.C., and its use w.as con- 
tinued until after the birth of Christ. The e.arliest 
inscription .at present known is that inscribed 
upon the poiphyi-y whorl in the time of S.argon of 
Ag,ade ; the latest is .a t.ablet preserved at Munich, 
wliich m.ay have been written about S3 A.D. 
Cuneiform writing was fii-st used in Mesopotamia, 
and from thence it spread to Persia and to the 
districts north of Nineveh. For nearly 1600 ycare 
after its extinction its very existence was for- 
gotten. The immense mins found all over that 
ancient kingdom, and especially those of ancient 
Pei-sepolis, had at all times attr.actcd the attention 
of eastern travellers ; still no one seems to have 
dreamed that tho'-e str.ange wedges which com- 
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pletely covered some of them could have any 
meaning. It was Garcia de Sylva Figueroa, am- 
bassador of Philip III. of Spain, who, on a visit 
to Persepolis in 1618, first became possessed M’ith 
the firm conviction that these signs must be in- 
scriptions in some lost writing and, perhaps, 
language, and had a line of them copied. Amongst 
subsequent travellers whose attention was attracted 
to the subject, Chardin, after his return to Europe 
in 1674, published three complete groups of cunei- 
forms, copied by himself at Persepolis, together 
with a comparatively long and minute account of 
' the mysterious character. He likewise declared it 
to be ‘ writing and no hieroglyphs : the rest, 

\ however, will always be unknown.! Michaux, a 
French botanist, sent, in 1782, a boundary stone, 
found at Bagdad, to Paris, covered with inscrip- 
tions. Ever since, the materials for the investiga- 
tion of a subject tlie high importance of which ny 
that time was fully recognised have been rapidly 
accumulating. Sir H. Jones, Ker Porter, Robert 
Stewart, Sir W. Ouseley, Bellino, Dr Schultz — up 
to Rich and Botta, Flandin, Rouet, La3'ard, 
Oppert, Smith, Rassam, Budge, and, above all, 
Rawlinson, each in his turn brought back more or 
less valuable materials from his eastern travels ; 
and, natulallj' enough, those explores were among 
the foremost to engage in the study of the records 
they had brought to light. 

Now that we are able to explain so much of these 
inscriptions, it is highlj' interesting and instructive 
to notice the opinions first entertained of them by 
the wise and learned in Europe. In the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of June 1693, the.y fimt 
appeared from a copj’' made bj^ Flowers, and thej' 
are held to be ‘ the ancient writing of the Gaures 
or Gebres.’ Thomas Hyde, the eminent Orientalist, 
declared them, in his learned work on the religion of 
the ancient Persians (1700), to be nothing more or 
less than idle fancies of the architect, who en- 
deavoured to show how manj' different characters a 
cei’tain peculiar stroke in ditt'erent combinations 
could furnish. Witte, in Rostock, saw in them the 
destructive work of generations upon generations of 
luoi'ms. Generallj’’, thej' were pi'onounced to be talis- 
manic signs, mj'sterious formulfe of priests, astro- 
logical sjmibols, charms which, if properly read and 
used, would open immense vaults full oJ gold and 
l)earls — an opinion widely diffused among tbe native 
savants. The next step was to see in them a species 
of revealed digital language, such as the Almightj" 
had fn-st used to Adam. Lichtenstein read in some 
of them certain passages from the Koran, written 
in Kufic, the ancient Arabic character ; in others, 
a record of Tamerlane ; and was onlj' surprised 
that others should not have found this, the easiest 
and clearest reading, long before him. Krempfer 
was not quite sure whether thej' were Chine.se or 
Hebrew characters. That they were Runes, 
Oghams, Samaritan, or Greek character's, were 
some of the soberest explanations. 

It was Karsten Niebuhr who fii-st showed the 
waj', to the more sensible poi-tiou of the leai'ned, 
out of this labj'rinth of absurdities. Without 
attempting to read the character itself, he first of 
all established three distinct cuneifornr alphabets 
instead of one, the letter's of which seemed to 
outnumber those of all other lattgirages together. 
The threefold inscriptions forrnd at Per-sepolis he 
rightly took to be transcripts of the same text in 
three alphabets, in a hitherto rrnknown language. 
Tj'chsetr of Rostock (1798),' and Murrter of Copen- 
hagen nSOO), affirmed and firrther developed this 
conjectrrre. The latter went so far irs to divide the 
characters arrd irrscriptioirs irrto alphabetical, sjd- 
labic, and monogrammatical, and to assrrme two 
different langrrages — Zend for inscriptions of a 
religious, Pehlevt for those of a political character. 


The real and final discover-y, however, is due to 
Grotefend of Hanover, and dates from 1802. On 
the 7th of September of that year he laid the first 
cuneiform alphabet, -rvitlr its equivalents, before 
the Acadenrj' of Gottingen — strangelj' enough, in 
the very same sitting in which Heyne gave an 
account of the first reading of hieroglj'phs. The 
process by which Grotefend arrived at that wonder- 
ful result is so supremely interesting, that we can- 
not omit to sketch it briefly. He fixed upon a 
Persepolitan inscription of what was called the 
first class, and counted in it thirtj' promiscuouslv 
recurring groups or combinations of cuneiforms. 
These groups he concluded to be letters, and not 
words, as a sjdlabarj' of thirty words could not be 
thought of in any language. Then, again, a certain 
oblique wedge, eridently a sign of division, which 
stood after three, four, five, up to eight or nine such 
groups or letters, must show the beginning or end, 
not of a phrase, but of a word. Tychsen and 
Miinter had already pointed out a certain combina- 
tion of seven characters as signifying the roj’al 
title. Grotefend adopted this opinion. The word 
occurred here and there in the text, and after the 
fii-st words of most of the inscriptions, twice ; tbe 
second time with an appendage, which he concluded 
to be the teraiination of the genitive plural, and he 
translated these two words, ivithout regard to their 
phonetic value, ‘ King of Kings.’ He then, in com- 
paring the words preceding the roj'al titles in two 
tablets, found them repeated in what he assumed 
to be a filial relation ; thus ; There were three dis- 
tinct groups, words, or names, which we will call X, 
D, and H, and this is how they occurred : (1) X, 
King of Kings, son of D, King of Kings; (2) D, 
King of Kings, son of H ; but the (3) H was not 
followed bj' the word King. H, therefore, must 
have been "the founder of the dynasty. Now the 
names themselves had to be found. Grotefend, un- 
like his predecessors, had recourse not to jjhilologj', 
but to arch.'Bology and histoi'j'. The inscriptions m 
question were bj' that time proved to belong to 
tlie Aclucmenian dynasfy, founded by_ Hystaspes = 
group H. He was followed by Darius, ‘ King of 
Kings, son of Hj'staspes,’ or Darius Hj’staspes = 
gi'onp D ; he, again, by Xerxes, King of Kings, son 
of Darius, King of kings = group X — and the 
problem was solved. It could not have been Cyrus 
and Cambyses, as the groups did not begin with 
the same signs ( C ) ; nor Cj'rus and Artaxerxes, the 
fii-st being too short for the gi'oup, the second too 
long — it could onfy be Darius, Xerxes, Hystaspes 
— of coui-se in the orthom-aplij- of their, not of our 
time ; and wherever in tliese names the same lettera 
recurred, thej’ were expressed by the same combina- 
tions of signs. A further proof of the correctness 
of the reading was furnished bj' a vase in Venice, 
bearing a cuneiform and a hieroglyphical inscription, 
which were both read at the same time independ- 
entlj' : ‘ Xerxes.’ Innumerable difficulties, however, 
remained, and remain up to this moment. Grote- 
fend had, after all, onlj' read — and not altogether 
correctly — three names, which did not contain more 
tlian twelve letters— the rest being mere conjecture 
— and there were manj' more in this alphabet. The 
other two alphabets, with an infinite variefy of 
letters, had hardlj- been properly approached j'et. 
Moreover, the dlscovei-j' of Grotefend was in itself 
so startling, so extraordinarj- and bold, that no one 
ventured to follow it up for the next twenfy j'sem, 
when H. Martin found the grammatical flexions of 
the plural and genitive ca.se. We cannot now 
specify his further discoveries, or those of Rask, 
Burnbuf, Lassen, Westergaard, Beer, Jacquet, and 
others who followed ; we will onfy saj' that thej' 
mostlj- secured for themselves fame and name bj- 
rectifying or fixing one or two lettere. The last 
and greatest of investigators of this first alpliabot 
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is Rawlinson, who not only fii'st copied, but also 
read, the gigantic Behistun inscription— containing 
more than 1000 lines— of which more anon. 

Inscriptions in the Pereian cuneifom character 
are mostly found in three parallel columns, and are 
then translations of each other in different alpha- 
bets and langiiages, called respectively Persian, 
^.ledian, and Babylonian ; the Acluemenian kings 
being obliged to make their decrees intelligible to 
the tliree principal nations under their sway, as in 
our days the Shah of Persia would use the Persian, 
Turkish, and Arabic languages, in order that he 
might be understood in Bagdad and Teheran. 

The fii-st of the three, the Persian, consists of 
thirty-nine to forty-four letters, and is the most 
recent, the most ancient being the Babylonian. 
It is distinguished bv the oblique stroke which 
divides its words. Its letters are composed of 
not more than five strokes or wedges placed 
side by side horizontally or perpendicularly, or 
both, but never— with one exception— crossing each 
other. The language is pronounced by all investi- 
gators to be as near Zend (q.v.) as possible, and 
to be the mother-language of modern Persian. 
It is only twice found by itself ; all the other 
inscriptions are trilingual. The time of its use is 
confined to the years 570-370 B.c. The oldest 
instance of its employment is an inscription of 
Cynis the Great at Pasargadre ; the most recent, 
tliat of Artaxerxes Ochus at Persepolis. The most 
important is that of Darius Hystaspes, in the great 
inscription of Behistun (q.v.), which contains, besides 
■ ' • ’ ’a, description of the extent of 

incidents of his reign, prayers- 
• angels, and reference to the 

building of the palaces. Most of these inscriptions 
occur at Pemepolis, Behistun, Naksh-i-Rustani, 
and Hamadan. 

The second kind is called the Median, because it 
takes the second place in the trilingual inscriptions, 
under the conquering Persians, but over the con- 
quered Assvrians, and as the Medes stood somewhat 
in that relation to these two nations, that name 
was selected. Another name, ‘ Scythic,’ has been 
proposed, or, by way of compromise, ‘Medo- 
Scythic,’ and the language- siwposed to liave been 
spoken by those innumerable Tartaro-Finnie tribes 
which occupied the centre of Asia — has been pro- 
nounced to be a Turanian dialect. But the process 
of constructing out of such slender elements as 
Samojed and Ostiak words, a so-called ‘ Scythic,’ is 
somewhat similar to the attempt of reconstructing 
Sanskrit from some detached and very doubtful 
French and English words. These inscriptions 
never occur by themselves (one instance again 
cxceiited), ami being translations of the Pemiaii 
records, about ninety names have been ascertained, 
and an alphabet of about one hundred characters — 
combinations of a syllabic nature — has been e.stab- 
lished. The principal investigatore of this chai-ac- 
ter are Westergaard, De Saulcy, Hincks, Norris, 
and Oppert. Gobincau liolds tlie language to be 
Iluzvaresh, a mixture of Iranian and Semitic. 

The third and most important is the Babylonian 
portion of the cunoifornis. Tiie trilingual records 
gave the first clue to the deciphering of this char- 
acter ; but many original documents, more tlian three 
thousand ycare older, have since been found in 
Babylon, Nineveh, and other places near the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and even in Egypt. On one 
occasion, the Asiatic Society submitted a cylinder 
of Tiglatli-pileser to four prominent investigators 
of llie subject, and they independently read it 
nearly alike, with the exception of the proper 
names, where they widely diflered. As a proof of 
the enormous import.ance of tills character for 
history, grammar, law, mythologv, arcli,Tolo"j' 
and antiquities generally, we nanie some of the 


records which Kawlinson began to publish (now 
in progress); Babylonian L^ends, such as the 
Fi"ht between Marduk and Tiamat, the Descent 
of°Ishtar into Hades (2000-1500 B.C.); Bricks 
from ICilehshergat of the early Kings of Assyria 
(1350-1100 B.C.), in a character much complicated; 
Annals of Tiglatli-pileser I. (1120 B.C.); Annals 
of Assur-nasir-pal, of Shalmaneser I. and II., 
Sargon, Sennacherib, Assur-bani-pal, son of Esar- 
haddon; Inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar I. and 
II. ; Cylinders containing the name of Belshazzar, 
&c.; besides syllabaries, vocabularies, mathemati- 
cal and astronomical tablets, calendars,' and a 
selection from tlie mythological tablets. 

In order to give the reader some idea of the 
appearance of the cuneiform character, we subjoin 
the name of Darius, -uTitten in the Persian, Scythic, 
and Babylonian characters. 

fT ?n eT T<- rie <W ^ 
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Scythic. 

EM -IKT (H< 

Babylonian. 

The cuneiform signs were originally pictures of 
objects. It appears that tliey were first drawn in 
outline upon some vegetable substance, called in 
the native documents hklmsi. 'Whether the supply 
of this material failed it is impossible 'to say, but 
it is quite certain that at a very early penod in 
the histoi-j’ of Babylonia, clay was adopted as a 
substance for writing upon. On sub.stances like 
papyrus and leather it is quite easy to draw in out- 
line a picture of any object ; but it became more 
difficult to do this when clay was used, because the 
outlines of the object rejnesented had to be pressed 
into it. The necessai-y result of this was that tlie 
shapes of the objects became altered. Thus a circle 
( 1 ) represented the sun, but when inscribed upon 
clay it became 2; and a star (3) became 4: in 
process of time, as scribes became busier, these 
signs were represented by 6 and G re.spectively. 

00 * ^ >■+ 

1 2 3 4 5 C 

The use of clay as a writing material completely 
modified the shape of nearly evei'j' character in the 
cuneifonn syllabary. ' The signs inscribed upon 
stones of the early empire are most complex, 
and in many of them it is difficult to see what 
object they are intended to represent. As time 
went on, these complex signs became simplified, 
and wedge after wedge was discarded, until the 
character was reduced to its simplest form. 
Lenonnant, Hyde Clark, and others adopting 
their tlieoiy, have tried to prove that the Baby- 
lonian and Chinese signs arc related. In the time 
of Esarhaddon and Assur-bani-pal, it became the 
fashion to write inscriptions in the ancient complex 
character, and special syllabaries of such signs 
were drawn up. Fragments of these are now in 
the British JIuseum. The cuneiform syllabary 
contaips about two thousand signs of a plionetic, 
syllabic, and ideographic nature. Each sign origin- 
ally lepresented an object, but no attention was 
paid to its ideograjihic signification when its 
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sj'llaMc or phonetic value was employed in a word. 
Before the name of a king, town, city, or private 
person, &c., a cuneiform sign, being the ideograph 
' for the word following, was placed ; after names of 
places like Babilu (Babylon), a suffix meaning 
‘earth’ or ‘land,’ was placed. It is the opinion 
of some that the cuneiform characters were in- 
vented by the primitive Akkadian inhabitants of 
■Chaldtea (who spoke an agglutinative language). 
See the articles Assyria, Babylon. 

For fuller information on this subject, see Eawlinson, 
r/ie” ' ■ " ■' * ■ (Con at jHehistiin (Joiimsii 

As. ■ ■ ■ JOie Keilinsehi'iften atts 

ojabseu u. AVestergaard, Ueber die 
Kcilinschriften ( 1845 ) ; Hinoks, On the First and Second 
Kinds of Persepolitan Writing (Transact. Eoy. Ir. Soc. 
1840) ; Norris, Memoir on the Scgthic Version of the 
Behislun Inscription (Journal As. Soc. 1853); Eawlin- 
son, A Commentary on the Cuneiform Insadptions of 
Babylon and Assyria (1850); and works by Benfey, 
Oppert, Kenan, Spiegel, Schrader, Delitzsch, and others. 

_ Cune'ne, a river of Portuguese South Africa, 
rises on the heights which bound the interior 
plateau of South Africa, and after a course of 600 
miles southward and westward througli the pro- 
vince of Mossamedes, reaches the sea 60 miles 
north of Cape Frio. It is nearlY useless for naviga- 
tion, being^hallow and barred by sand-banks. 

€nneo. See Coni. 

Cnuiiiiigliaiii, Allan, poet and industrious 
man of letters, was born in the parisli of Keir, 
Dumfriesshire, 7th December 1784. His father 
was factor or land-steward to Miller of Dalswin- 
ton, and therefore neighbour to Burns at Ellisland ; 
and Allan, a boy of twelve, followed at the great 
poet’s funeral. At eleven he was apprenticed to 
a stone-mason, hut continued to give all his leLspre 
to poring over native songs and stories. His fiist 
publications were his verse and prose contiibutions 
to Cromek’s sham-antique Ecmains of Nithsdalc and 
Galloxmy Song^ (1810). These, while thej’’ did not 
of course deceive the learned, or apparently even 
Cromek himself, procured tlie clever j^oung mason 
the acquaintance of Hogg and Sir Walter Scott. 
With the latter, ‘ Honest Allan ’ was always a 
great favourite. He now removed to London, 
and became one of the best-known writers for the 
London Magazine, as well as secretary and man- 
ager in Chautrey’s studio, a post which he held till 
Chantrey’s death in 1841. Though thus busily em- 
ployed all clay, Cunningham maintained an in- 
defatigable litevai-y activity, writing tales, novels, 
magazine articles, poems, songs, and biographies. 
His best works were his Traditional Tales of the 
English and Scottish Peasantry (1822) •, The Songs 
of Scotland, Axieient and Modern (1825) •, Lives of 
the Most Famous British Painters, Sctilptors, and 
Architects (6 vols. 1829-33); and his edition of 
Burns, with Life (8 vols. 1834). His Life of Sir 
David IVilkie appeared posthumously. He died in 
London, 30th October 1842. Cunningham was a 
remarkably umrthy and kindly man, whose ‘stal- 
wart healthy figure and ways ’ pleased even Carlyle 
— but then he was from Dumfriesshire. As a 
Scotch poet, he ranks, perhaps, after James Hogg. 
His songs, although maned by defects in taste, 
manneiism, and a superabundance of ornament, 
have the time lyrical impulse and movement. _ 

Of his sons, Alexancler and Joseph rose in the 
Indian service ; the fonner wrote many books on 
Indian architecture and statistics, the latter, a 
good History of the Sikhs (l8iB) ; Peter (see below) 
became a well-knoum antiquary and man of letters ; 
Francis, also an Indian soldier, edited Marlowe, 
Massinger, and Ben Jonson. 

Ciinuingliani, Peter, son of Allan Cunning- 
ham the poet, was born in Pimlico, April 1, 1816. 
He was educated at Christ’s Hospital, London, 


entered the Audit Office through Peel’s influence 
in 1834, and ultimately became chief clerk. He 
retired in 1860, and died at St Albans, 18th May 
1869. His name is chiefly remembered by bis 
Handbook of London (1849), a book stored with 
out-of-the-way facts, and informed with true literary 
flavour. He contributed largely to the literaiy 
journals, edited books for both the Shakespeare 
and the Percy Societies, as well as Horace 
Walpole’s Letters (1857), Dmmmond of Haw- 
thomden. Goldsmith, Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 
and Pope. Other books are Moderxi London ( 1851 ) 
and the Story of Nell Gwynn ( 1852). 

Ciiuniiiffhani, William, a distinguished 
Scotch theologian, was bom at Hamilton in 1805, 
educated at Duns and Edinburgh, and ordained 
minister at Greenock in 1830. He was called to 
Trinity College Church, Edinburgli, in 1834, and 
soon became one of the foremost leaders, alike on 
the platform and in the pamphlet, on the ‘ Non- 
intnisionist ’ side in the great controversy that pre- 
ceded the Disruption of 1843. He was appointed 
professor of Tlieology in the Free Church College 
in 1843, of Church Histoiy in 1845, and its principal 
on Chalmers’s death in 1847. His D.D. degi'ee was 
given him by Princeton in 1842. He was modera- 
tor of tlie Free Assembly in 1859, when lie received 
a testimonial amounting to over £7000. He died 
at Edinburgh, 14th December 1861. His literary 
executors published from his MSS. Historic 
Theology: a Beview of the Principal Doctrinal Dis- 
cussions in the Christian Church (1882), Eeforniers 
and Theology of the Befonnation (1882), and Dis- 
cussions on Church Principles (1863). See his Life, 
by Rainy and Mackenzie ( 1871 ). 

Cumiiiigliamia, a genus of the Taxodium 
family of Coniferte (q.v.), of which the only species 
(C. sinensis) is a lofty evergreen tree of southern 
China and Cochin dbina, with sessile leathery 
leaves, somewhat resembling those of an Araucaria. 
It is too tender for the climate of Britain, save in 
peculiarly favourable localities. 

Clip is a name for a refreshing beverage, made 
usually of wine, soda-water, ice, and flavouring 
ingi-edients. Tims claret cup may be made of one 
quart of claret, one bottle of soda-water, half a 
pound of pounded ice, four tablespoonfuls of 
pounded sugar, a little grated nutmeg, a liqueur 
glass of Maraschino, and a sprig of green borage. 
Champagne cup may be made of one quart of cham- 
pagne, two bottles of soda-water, one glass of 
brandy, one pound of pounded sugar, with borage 
or cucumber rind. Cider cup is similarly com- 
pounded. 

Clip, Divination by, a mode of foretelling 
events, practised by the ancient Egyptians, and 
still surviving, though with but little credit, in 
some of the rural districts of England and Scot- 
land. One of the easteni methods consisted in 
throwing in small pieces of gold or silver leaf into 
a cup of water, in which also were placed precious 
stones, with certain characteis engraved upon 
them. The infenial powere were then invoked, 
and returned answer, either in an intelligible voice, 
or by signs on the surface of the water, or by a re- 
presentation in the cup of the person inquired 
about. By the modern method, a person’.s for- 
tune is foretold by the disposition of the sediment 
in her teacup after pouring out the last of the 
liquid. 

Ciipnr, or Cupar-Fife, the county town of 
Fife, on the Eden, 10 miles ML by S. of St Andrews, 
30 NNE. of Edinburgh, and 13 S. of Dundee. In 
the 12th century' a castle of the Macdufis, Earls of 
Fife, crowned the ‘School Hill,’ whose northern 
slope was afterwards the show-place of mystery- 
plays and moralities such as the Thrie Estaiiis 
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(1535) of Sir David Lyndsaj- (q.v.). Cupar has a 
liandsome new Free Ciiurcli (1877), the Duncan 
Institute (1870), and a public park (1871-72). 
Brewing, tanning, &c. are carried on ; and there is 
a large corn-market. Lord Campbell was a native. 
The place has been a royal burgh since at least 
1363, and it unites with St Andrews and live other 
towns in retui-ning one member to parliament. 
Pop. (1851) 5605 ; (1881 ) 5010. See also Coupab- 
Augus. 

Cnpcllation. See Assaying. 

Cupid (Lat. cupido, ‘desire’), also Amor, the 
Latin name for the Greek Eros, the god of love. 
Eros is not mentioned in Homer, but occure first in 
Hesiod, whose conception of him is that of a cosmo- 
gonic force uniting, as it were, in harmony and 
love, the conflicting elements of primal chaos. 
Thus Plato, in his iiym 2 ] 0 svum, speaks of him as 
the oldest of the gods. Quite different, however, 
from this venerable and somewhat impereonal 
deity is the Eros of the epigiammatic and erotic 
poets, the Cupid of Horace and Ovid. The gene- 
alogj' of this meddlesome divinitj' is rather con- 
fused. He is variously represented as the son of 
Aphrodite (Venus) by Ares (IMars), Zeus (Jujn- 
ter), or Hermes (Dlercury). He appears as a 
wanton boy, playful and mischievous, with bow, 
aiTows, sometimes a torch, qiiiver, and wings. The 
eves are often covered, so tliat he shoots blindly. 
His darts could pierce the flsh at the bottom of the 
sea, the birds in the air, and even the gods in 
Olympus. The immensity of space was his home, 
but like his mother, he specially loved the flowerj’ 
tliickets of Cj'pnis. Later poets make a number of 
Erotcs (Amores and Cu'pidines), with the same 
attributes as the prototype. We find also an 
Anteros (‘return love’), whose function it is to 
iiunish those who do not return the love of others. 
Thespin? in Bocotia was the chief seat of the wor- 
shi)) of Eros ; here was held the Erotidia, a quin- 
quennial festival. Eros or Cupid was a frequent 
subject for Greek and Komau works of art. The 
most celebrated statue was that by Praxiteles at 
Thespire. 

The beautiful fable of Cupid and Psyche, as 
given by Apuleius, is a literary vereion of one of 
the best-known stories in the world. Of course 
it is merely an ordinary household tale, with 
nothing but the names to connect it with the 
recognised Greek mythology. Here Cupid is 
merely the invisible bridegrooui of scores of stories 
the world over, 'with the added name and attri- 
butes of the winged son of Aphrodite. See a study 
of tlie myth by Andrew Lang, in the introduction 
to his reprint (1887) of Adlington’s translation 
(1566) of the story as told by Apuleiiis. 

Olip-inarldllgs on rocks and Cup-marked 
Stones belong to a peculiar class of archaic sculp- 
turings which have recently attracted much atten- 
tion among arclneologtsts. Cup-markings on roclrs 
are chiefly of trvo varieties — circular cavities or 
‘cups’ pure and sinqfle, and cups suiTonnded by 
circles. The circles round the cups are shallow 
indentations, vaiying in number uj) to five or .six. 
Bidh cups and circles often show the marks of a 
pointed tool, as if they had been fonned by picking, 
but frequently they nypctir ns if weathered or 
abraded to_ a perfectly smooth surface. The 
cups vary in size from about one inch to three 
inches or more in diameter. Sometime.s they are 
confluent at the cdgc.s, hut more usually sejiaratc, 
and occasionally two or more are connected by a 
shallow groove or duct. They usually occur in 
groups, sometime.s to the number of .several Jinn- 
dreds. _ In sucli groups the majority arc plain cups, 
intermingled with occasional cups and circle.s. The 
circle.s placed concentrically round the cups are occa- 


sionally incomplete at one side, and a radial groove 
or duct passes from the central cup out through the 
circles. 'The circles are only approximately circular, 
sometimes oval, and occasionally even roughly 
quadrangular. These groups of cups, mingled with 
cups and circles, and occasionally with imperfect 
spirals and otlier rude and irregtilar sculpturings, 
are found on the stones of sepulchral stnictures of 
the stone and bronze ages, on rock-surfaces and 
earth-fast boulders, and on loose stones of small size 
in the neighbourhood of sites of early habitations 
or strongholds over nearly all Europe. They are 
still subjects of superstitious regard in Scandinavia, 
and while they are found in connection with the 
megalithic monuments of Europe and India, Mr 
Kivett Caniac has traced a resemblance to them in 
the conventional symbols of Siva in the modern 
temples. On the other hand Dr Veckenstedt found 
recent cup-markings (but without the charactertstic 
circles) on the walls of ehurches in Prussia. Dr 
Bail has described a considerable number of ex- 
amples from various parts of America, but few with 
circles. Many of the smaller cupped stones he 
attributes to the Indian eustom of cracking hickory' 
nuts, by laying them in such cavities and striking 
them with another stone. The larger-sized cups 
and basin-shaped cavities in earth-fast boulders and 
rocks he classes as mortars. But the more elaborate 
sculpturings on rock-surfaces present the central 
cup, the sunounding circles and the radial groove 
of the European and Indian examples, and the 
inference is that they belong to the religions or 
ceremonial symbolism of primeval man. ’Tlie most 
remarkable examples of rock-surfaces sculptured 
with cups and ciieles in Scotland are those at 
Achnabreac in Argyllshire, described by Professor 
Sir J. Y. Simpson, and at High Banks in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, discovered in 1887 and 1888, and de- 
scribed by Mr George Hamilton in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries oj Scotland. 

_Sco Arcltaio Scu!pturi7}!;s of Cups and Circles, ic., by 
Sir J. y. Simpson ( Edinburgh, 1867 ) ; Incised Markings 
on Stone, tic,, from dr.vwings made for the Duke of 
Northumberland ( bond. 1869 ) ; Skandinavim's Hallrist- 
ningar .af A. E. Holniberg (Stockholm, 1848) ; and Ohser- 
ralions on Cup-shaped and other Lapidarian Sculptures 
in the Old World and in America, by Charles Eau (Wash- 
ington, 1881). 

Cii'pola (Ital., from the root of enp), a spherical 
vault, or concave ceiling, on the top of a building ; 
the internal part of a Dome (q.v.). The tenn is 
also sometimes used for a dome which is ogival 
(not hemispherical or semi-elliptical) in outline, 
or for a small dome. Cupolas are often wholly or 
partially of glass. There are cupola-furnaces ; see 
ll’-ON. 

Clipping is one of the simplest and most popu- 
lar metliods of producing local depletion, by the 
application of partially exhausted cupping-glasses 
to the surface of the skin. By this means the blood 
is diverted from deeper stnictures to the surface of 
an aftected part, ulience it may be removed by 
scarifying the skin (wet cupping), or where it 
may- be allowed to remain exuded in the subcutane- 
OU.S tissues like a Braise (q.v.), until it be removed 
by ab-sorjition (dry cupping). 

Cupping has been a part of surgical practice from 
the earliast tinie.s, and instniments for performing 
it have been found in use among the least civilised 
nations. Of old, the cups were either small honis, 
open at both ends, from which the air was with- 
dniM-n by suction at the narrow extremity, or 
gla.s.ses of various shapes, with a small hole in the 
bottoia of each. This hole was plugged with wax, 
tiie air exhausted by heat, and wlien the operator 
wished to remove them, he withdrew the jilug, and 
allowed the air to enter. The modem cupping- 
glass is a beaker containing 3 to 6 fluid ounces. 
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■\nth a finely-ground rim, -wliich adheres eloselj' to 
the surface of the skin. 

The prineipal improvements have been in the 
methods of incising the skin. This used to he effected 
Avith a common lancet or narrow knife, with a short 
blade and convex edge, set in a long elastic handle, 
which the operator stnick rapidly witli liis finger, 
so as to drive the blade 20 or 30 times into the skin. 
Thts was so tedious an operation, that a number of 
similar blades came to be n.sed at once. These are 
contained in a box, which has slits pierced in it 
corresponding to the number of blades ; the latter 
can be caused to emerge by setting free a spring, 
wliicb causes them to revolve suddenly, and in 
doing so they protrude at the slits more or less, 
according to the regulation of the instrument 
by the operator. This apparatus is known as a 
‘scarificator.’ A scarificator, glasses, a torch, 
some spirits of wine, and a lighted candle are 
placed ready at hand ; the part is sponged with 
hot water, so as to cause an increased How of blood 
into it ; then dried with a warm towel ; the torch. 


previously saturated with the spirits of wine 
lighted, is held for an instant in one of the glas 


glasses. 

By this means the air in the glass is quickly ex- 
panded, and when the glass is then rapidly applied 
to the smooth damp surface of the skin, the rapid 
rarefaction of its contained air causes it to adhere 
tightly, and gives rise to determination of blood to 
the part to which it is applied. When the skin 
under the glass has become red and swollen, the 
cupper removes it, applies the scarificator, and as 
rapidly as possible again exhausts the air from the 
glass, which he re-applies. Tlie blood will now 
flow into it; and when enough has been taken, 
the glass is removed, and some lint applied to the 
wounds. The number of glasses applied depends on 
the quantitj' of blood it is thonglit desirable to 
abstract ; each one will probably withdraw from 3 to 
6 ounces. This apparently simple proceeding re- 
jiuires considerable skill. The difficulties consist 
in regulating the depth of the cuts ; for should they 
be either too deep or too shallow, the blood will 
not flow ; in the one case, because the deeper 
vessels of the trae skin are not opened ; in the 
other, because the skin being completely cut 
througb, the fat which lies beneath it is drawn up 
into the wounds, which it plugs, and stops the flow 
of blood. If, on the other liand, the glasses be | 
completely exhausted of am, their rims press so 
firmly on the surface as to prevent the flow of 
blood to the part from surrounding areas of the 
skin, and as a result, very little blood flows from 
the wounds. 

There are many modifications of the ordinarj- 
cupping apparatus, but all act on the same principle ; 
and it need scarcely be added that extempore cups 
may be found in tumblei’S, finger-glasses, or any 
ail -tight vessel with a smooth rim. 

Dri/ Cupping is simply applying the cups as de- 
scribed, but not wounding th^ skin. A bard mass 
of extrav.asated blood is found occupying the skin 
at the site of this operation. The mass, at first 
cherry-red, becomes in a few days a dead black 
colour, then gieenish, and finally yellow, following 
the usual courae observed in the healing of a 
bruise. 

Cnimle {Cupula), in Botany, a shortened axis 
with a number of more or less cohering bracts, 
numerous and crowded in the acorn, or three in 
the beech-nut, which more or lass completely in- 
close the ripening fruit. The husk of the hazel- 
nut may be regarded as an incipient cuiiule. 

Cnimli'ferjcfi.e. ‘cupule-be.aring’), an old order 
of dicotyledonous trees and shrubs, more naturally 
separated into ( 1 ) Betulaceaj or Corylace.T!, the beech 
and hazel family, including (a) the' beech and alder, 


(6) the hombeam and hazel ; and (2) the Fagace® or 
Cupuliferre inoper, including {«) the beeches, (6) 
the chestnuts and oaks. See the articles on these 
separate trees. 

Cur, a name .sometimes applied indiscriminately 
to small dogs of any kind not highly valued, and 
in this way often particularly appropnated to dogs 
of mongrel breed, but also used by naturalists as 
the comnion designation of many races, of which 
the Teniers (q.v.) may be considered as the tj^pe. 
See Dog. 

Cura, Ciudad de, capital of Guzman Blanco 
state, in Venezuela, lies 60 miles SW. of CarAcas, 
to the south of Lake Valencia. Pop. (1881 ) 11,644. 
—Area of the state, 33,770 sq. m. ; pop. (1886) 
515,418. 

Cura^a'o (also spelt Cura^a and Curassou) 
is the most important of the Dutch West India 
Islands. It lies about 40 miles from the coast of 
Venezuela, is 36 miles long by 8 broad, and has a 
population (1886) of 25,203. The capital of Cura- 
cao is Willemstad, a veiy handsome town situated 
on the baj' of St Anna, with 10,000 inhabitants. 
The soil of Curacao and its dependent islands is 
less productive than that of other trojiical lands. 
The chief produce is salt, but careful cultivation 
produces sugar, tobacco, maize, figs, cocoa, cocoa- 
nuts, lemons, and oranges. The Curacao orange. 
Citrus Avrantvum curassuviensis, is a peculiar 
variety. Willemstad is the headquarters of the 
colonial government, which has authoiity not 
merely over the neighbouring Windward Islands, 
Aruba, and Bonaire, but also _St Eustache, Saba, 
and the Dutch part of St Martin. Altogether the 
Dutch West Indies have a population (1886) of 
45,121. The trade is mainly with the United 
States. Curacao was discovered by Spain in 
1527, taken by the Dutch in 1634, conquered 
by the English in 1807, and restored to Holland 
in 1815. 

Cnra^oa is a well-known and esteemed liqueur, 
usually made in Holland with the dried peel of the 
Curacao orange, the peel being macerated with 
water, and then distilled with spirit and water. 
The result is sweetened u-ith sugar, and a little 
Jamaica rum is often added. A palatable imitation 
can be made from the fresh peel of bitter oranges 
and whisky. 

Ciirari, Ueari, Woouali, or Wooeara, is a 
celebrated poison used by some tribes of South 
American Indians for poisoning their arrows. 
It is by means of this poison that the small 
arrows shot from the Blowpipe (q.v.) become 
so deadly. It is brought to Europe as a black, 
brittle extract, resinous in appearance, and en- 
ciusting the sides of little gourds containing it. 
The source of this deadly poison was for long 
unknown, owing to the natives jealously guard- 
ing the secret. The process of manufacture has 
now, however, been witnessed and described by 
several travellers, and in each case some species 
or other of Stryclmos has been recognised as 
the source of the poison. There seem to be 
four distinct varieties of curari, each character- 
istic of a different tract of country, and probably 
vaiying in their physiological action ; but for our 
purpose we may confine oureelves to that kind 
whicli is used in physiological e.xperiments. Curari 
is one of those poisons which have little action 
when taken into the stomach, owing to the diffi- 
culty with which they are absorbed, but when 
introduced into a wound it acts with gi eat prompt- 
ness. The symptoms caused are loss of muscular 
power, feeble respiration, and death by suffocation. 
By means of artificial respiration it is possible to 
sust.ain life for a lengthened period, although the 
animal is apparently insensible to pain. In this 
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way it is employed in Hvisection experiments as 
an antesthetic. 

At first it was supposed that curari contained 
strychnine, hut as its action was so entirely dilferent, 
this view was soon abandoned. Prolonged research 
has separated a special alkaloid, Cttrnrijic, which 
possesses the leading properties of the poison itself. 
Cumrinc differs from all other crystallisahle alka- 
loids, save one, in containing no oxygen. It forms 
salts, and is said to be twenty times as strong as 
curari. In medicine curari is very little used. It 
has been proposed to employ it in lockjaw, hydro- 
phobia, and as an antidote _ in poisoning by 
strychnia ; but although it quiets tlie spasm, it 
has no direct curative efl'ect, and it may cause an 
equally fatal paralysis. 

Besides curari proper, there are two otlier arrow- 
poisons called Corroval and Vao. These, which 
are brought from New Granada, have an entirely 
dillerent action on the body, as they primarily stop 
the heating of the heart, whereas with curari the 
heart continues to heat after breathing has ceased. 

Curassow. or Hocco {Crax), a «enus of large 
game-birds inhabiting the forests of Central and 
South America. Their most distinctive features 
concern the head. This is adorned with a crest 
of feathers, curled forwards, and capable of being 
raised and depressed ; while the often brightly 
coloured cere is enlarged into a prominence at the 
root of the high beak. Eight species are found 
ffoiu Mexico to Paraguay, predominantly arboreal, 
living mostly on fruits, hut in general habit like 
poultry. They are very unsuspicious of danger. 


poultry. They are very unsuspicious of danger, 
especially careless at the love-making season, and 
are very readily tamed. The best-known species 
is C, ttlcctor — the Royal Pheasant of the Mexicans. 




however, generally used now to denote the unbene- 
ficed parochial clergj’’ in the Church of England, 
more exactlj' styled ‘ assistant curates.’ Formerly, 
such curates were usually the deputies of non-resi- 
dent incumbents, hut now they are mostly helpeis 
of resident pastors. A curate, in' this sense, is a 
minister employed by the incumbent of a church 
(rector or vicar), either as assistant to him in tlie 
same church, or else in a chapel of ease' witliin the 
parish belonging to tlie mother-church. He must 
he licensed and admitted by the bishop of the 
diocese, or by an ordinaiy having episcopal juris- 
diction, who also usually appoints his salary. Anj' 
curate that has no fixed estate in his curacy, not 
being instituted and inducted, is liable to removal 
on SIX months' notice from the incumbent, and to 
summary withdrawal of his license by the bishop. 
In the latter case, an appeal to the archbishop of 
the province is open. But there are pcrjictiial 
curates ns well as temporaiy, who are appointed 
where tithes are impropriate and no vicarage 
was ever endowed : these are incumhents, and not 
removable, and the improjiriatoi's are obliged to 
maintain them. Their title in new district parishes 
has been changed to that of vicar. 

Curator to a itliiior. See Gu.\RDiAy. 

Curb. See Bridle. — The disease in horses 
so called consists of strain of the straight ligament 
which runs down the hack of the hock; is most 
common in animals with straight small hocks and 
that conformation known as sickle /inins ; whilst 
like other strains it occurs from sudden and 
violent exertion, often proceeding in the lighter 
breeds from leaping or galloping in heavy ground, 
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Crested Curassow. 

It is a very sombre bird, about the size of a turkey. 
It is occasionally domesticated, and a stock im- 
ported into Holland at the end of last century 
seemed to become acclimatised. It was, iiowever, 
lost amidst the troubles subsequent to the French 
Revolution. Though their love-making is keen, 
tlie birds are not very i)roductive, and it is prol>- 
ablo that the natives liave discovered that this 
apparently very profitable bird will not breed 
readily under domestication. Closely allied, and 
of similar distribution and habit, are the fierce 
Guans and Penelopes (Penelopina"), and the r.are 
Mountain Curassow {Orcopliasis (icrbictiiiis). The 
Turkeys (q.v.) are also near relatives. 

Curate, literally one who has the cure (Lat. 
Clint, ‘care’) of souls, in which sense it is n.sed in 
the Church of England Pniyer-book, ‘all bishops 
and curate.s ; ’ as the cognate word riiri is used in 
I’rench to denote the incumbent of a parish. It is. 


and in the heavier, from tlie effort of keeping 
back a load whilst going down a steep incline. 
Swelling appeal's on the outer and back part 
of _ the joint, about 5 or 6 inches below the 
point of the hock, generally causing lameness, 
which is most apparent in trotting, and, in slight 
cases, usually decreases after the animal has been 
out for ten minutes. Fomentations must first 
be used to allay the irritation and inflammation, 
and a high-heeled shoe init in ; wlien heat and 
tenderness disajipear, cold applications will he 
adi'isable ; after which the enlargement still con- 
tinuing, a blister may be necessary ; whilst, from 
the first, all work must be forbidden. 

Ciircas. See Physic Nut. 

Curcii'lio. See Weevil. 

Cur'cnina (Arab, kurkum), an Indian genus 
of Scitaminere, the ginger and cardamoin order. 
C. longa is widely cultivated in Southern Asia, 
its rhizomes (radix ciircumic longa: of phainiacists) 
being the source of Turmeric (q.v.). Young plants 
also j'ield a kind of anowroot, but this is espe- 
cially prepared from C. Icucorhiza, witli colourless 
rhizomes. C. zedoaria yields a tonic medicine ( radix 
zedoaria; ojlicinalis or zedoary of pharmacists), and 
is also used as food. C. amada is the mango ginger 
of Bengal. 

_€ur<5, the name applied in France to a priest 
with a cure of souls, properly the priest of a regular 
parochial as opposed to a succursal church, but 
commonly applied to any jiastor with spiritual 
functions. 

Cures, an ancient town of the Sabines, 25 miles 
NE. of Rome, whence the Romans, after tlie pcoide 
of Cures united with them, came to be called 
Qiiin'tcs. See Rome. 

Clirctoil, William, Syriac scholar, horn at 
Westlmrj', Slirojishirc, in ISOS, studied at Oxford, 
and was ordained in 1S31. In 1S37 he entered the 
British ^luseum ns assistant-keeiier of manuscripts, 
and _ here his laboui's brought to light a Syriac 
vei-sion of the Epistle of Ignatius (q.v.), remains 
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of a Syriac recension of the Gospels, and other 
MSS. of more. or less value, which involved their 
editor in long controvei'sies. In 1849 Cureton was 
appointed canon of Westminster and rector of St 
Margaret’s. Among other honours, he received 
the degree of LL.D. from O.xford and of D.D. 
from Halle, and was a Fellow of the Royal Society 
and a foreign associate of the Institute of France. 
He died 17tli June 1864. 

Cur'few (Fr-. couvrc-fcu, ‘cover fire’). To 
William the Conqueror is ascribed the introduc- 
tion of the curfew-bell into England, the object 
of which was to warn the peoirle to cover up 
their fires, and retire to rest. The time for ring- 
ing these bells was sunset in summer, and about 
eight o’clock in winter; and certain penalties 
were imposed upon those who did not attend to 
the signal. The practice of ringing the citrfew- 
bell, however, appears to have prevailed through- 
out Europe long before the era of the Normau 
Conqrrest, its object being the prevention of fires, 
wlriclr, owing to houses being chiefly courposed 
of wood, were their both frequent and destructive. 
The custom of ringing the curfew-bell at eight or 
nine o’clock is still continued in many paids of 
England, though its original significance is of 
coui-se lost, and a list of the various places where 
the custom has been kept up will be found in Notes 
and Queries for 1883 .and earlier j-ears. The name 
has passed into literature as a current synonym for 
nightfall — it occurs in the opening line of Gray’s 
Elegy. The curfew survives in some jiarts of New 
England. See Bell. 

Cui‘ia._ See Rome, also Aula Regis.— The 
Papal Curia, or Curia Romana, the functionaries 
forniing the court of the pope, including the congre- 
gations of cardinals, the secretariat of state, the 
firnctionaries through whom the holy see has 
relations with foreign powers. See Pope. 

Curia Dliiria. See Kuria Muria. 

Ciiricd, a town of Chili, capital of a province 
of the same name, lies near the Rio Lontud, 140 
miles SSE. of Valparaiso. Pop. 10,110. 

Curlew (Numeiiiiis), a genus of birds of the 
order Grallatores, and of the same f.amily (Scolo- 
pacidre) with the snipe, sandpiper, avocet, stilt, 
&c. 'The bill is mucli longer than the he,ad, 
slender, curved, and compressed; the face and 
head are fe.athered ; the legs are slender, and part 
of the tibia is naked as well as the shank ; the tail 
is short, and the folded wings e.xtend about as far 
as the tail. The plumage is laik-like. The genus 
is cosmopolitan in its distribution. The Common 
Curlew [N. arquatus), the Whavp of the Scotch, 
frequents the seashores in winter, and elevated 
mooi-s in summer. Its peculiarly weird and 
plaintive cry is familiar to every visitor of the 


uplands. It feeds on worms, molluscs, and in- 
sects, and its long bill enables it to seek its food in 
marshy or boggj' ground, A slight nest of leaves 
or other diy materi.als is built in some tuft of 
loisbes or among long grass or heath, and usually 
contains four eggs. The curlew is good eating. — 



The Whimbrel (N. pliceopiis) is a sm.aller species, 
much resembling tlic common curlew. Like the 
latter it is veiy widely distributed in the Old 
World, and frequently occurs on the shores of 
Britain, though app.arently breeding onlj' in the 
most northerly moors. North America has several 
species of curlew, some of which e.\tend their 
summer migr.ations to very northerly regions. 

Curling, a sport on the ice common in Scot- 
land, where it is played bj' all classes of people in 
winter. Frozen-over lakes and rivei-s answer for 
the purpose, but under the auspices of curling 
clubs, artifici.al shallow ponds are maintained for 
the sake of this popular national sport ; .and the 
bonspids, or set matches, are contested with gre.at 
spirit. The sport is regulated by a body of rales 
issued by a central asso- 
ciation called the Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club, 
which has gr.and matches 
in which hundreds are 
engaged once, if possible, 
every winter, and which 
awards medals to pro- 
vinces and parishes for 
competition. The re- 
markable and pleasing 
peculiarity of curling is. Curling-stone, 

that it produces for the 

time a thorough mingling of ranks — peers, peasants, 
clergj men, farmers, countiy gentlenien, and trades- 
men,' all meeting familiarlj' and hilariously for the 




occasion. Latterly, curling has niigrated to Eng- 
land, Canada, and other countries where Scotch- 
men c.an find ice of sufficient strength and 
keenness, and in Southport Glaciarium (1878) the 
game is played in summer on artificial ice. Curl- 
m" is played with flatfish round stones, about 
9 mebes in diameter, prepared by curling-stone 


manuf.acturers, each stone weighing from 30 to 50 
lb. Each of the players has a p.air. The stones 
are provided with bandies, to enable the pl.ayer to 
hurl tliem on the ice with the proper degree of 
force. As at bowls, the stones are hurled to an 
a-Ssigned point or mark. The game is as follows : 
Skfe are made up, usually consisting of four 
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against four, wth a director styled ship for each ; 
after which a certain length of ice is chosen on 
whicli to play. This is called the rnik. Certain 
marks are then made at each end of the rink, con- 
sisting of several concentric rings, called brotiphs, 
and a centre, called the tee. Tlie game is decided 
by time, or by one party first attaining a certain 
number of shots, such as 21 or 31 ; and the keenness 
displayed by rival sides in competing for victory 
is perhaps without a parallel in any other pastime 
whatever. One on each side plays alternately. 
The chief object of the player is to hurl his stone 
along the ice towards the tee, with proper strength 
ami precision; and on the skill displayed by the 
piayers in placing their own stones in favourable 
positions or in driving rival stones out of favour- 
able positions, depends nearly all the interest of 
the game. At a certain distance from each of 
the tees, a line— the hog-score— is dran-n across 
the ice; and any stone not drivra beyond this 
mark counts nothing, and is laid aside. In country’ 
places, a dinner composed of ‘ beef and greens,’ 
tlie well-known curler’s fare, generaffy concludes 
the d.aj’’s divereion, which, taking place when out- 
door labour is suspended, is felt to be no encroach- 
ment on inral occupations. . 

For laws of curling, and general remarks on the game, 
see The Channcl-stane (four series, 1883-84), the last 
series of which contains an amiile bibliography ; Descrip- 
tive and Sisforical Skitch of Curling (1828), reprinted as 
The Kilmarnock Treatise (1883); Curling, Yc Glorious 
Pastime (1882), a reprint of the Account of the Game of 
Curling (1811); Curling, by Dr James Taylor (1884). 
There ar^ besides, the Annuals of the Royal Caledonian 
Curling Club, 1839-88. This club in its jubilee year 
(1888) undertook the preparation of a volume, at once 
a history and a handbook of tlie game. 

Curll, Edmuxd (1075-1747), a notorious Lon- 
don booliseller of the firat half of the 18th centuiy’. 
His connection witi; Court Foams (1716) led to his 
first quarrel with Pope, who afterwards made the 
bookseller figure in the Dunciacl. He earned an 
unenviable reputation for tlie publication of in- 
decent literature, which afterwards received the 
brand of Curlicism. He tvas twice ( 1716 and 1721 ) 
at the bar of the House of Lords for publishing 
inatter regarding its members ; was tried and con- 
victed for publishing obscene books (1725), fined 
(1728) for the issue of Nun in Her Smock and De 
Usii Flagrorwn, and spent an hour in the pillory 
for his Memoirs of John Her of Kcrsland. His 
announcement of 3Ir Pope’s Literary Correspond- 
ence (17.35) led to the seizure of the .stock, and 
furnished Pope (who has been proved to have insti- 
gated its public.ation) with a sufficient e.xcuse for 
the i.ssue of an authentic edition ( 1737-41 ). Curil 
did not deal solely in garbage, as is shown in 
a list of his containing 167 standard works, includ- 
ing Swift’s Meditation on a Broomstick (1710), Dr 
Soutli’s works, &c. His Curliad (1729) is styled a 
‘ hjmercritic upon the Hunciad Yarionim.’ It was 
of Curll’s biographies that Arbuthnot wittily said 
they had added a new tenor to deatli. 

Curracli. See Cor.ACLE. 

Currasli, a large undulating domi in the centre 
of County’ Kildare in Ireland, 2 miles E. of 
Kildare town. It is the pro]ierty of the crown, and 
in it is a largo camp of exercise, established in 1855, 
with accommodation for 12,000 troops (see (Tamp). 
The Curnigh of Kildare is even better known as a 
famous racecoume. 

Cliirran. John Piiilpot, Iri.sh orator, was bom 
at Newmarket in County Cork, son of the seneschal 
of the Manor Court there, Julv 24, 1750. At 
Trinity College, Dublin, he was a-s idle and reckless 
^ he Iifid been ut school, hut f^pitc of his clip‘'ip,'xtioiis 
he contrived to leani something of l.aw, and the 
boisterous taproom debates of his life in Dublin 


and London shaped him into an orator. After two 
ye.ars at the Middle Temple, London, he was called 
to the liish bar in 1775. Here his conviviality’, his 
wit, and his vehement eloquence, soon made iiim a 
prominent figure, and led to his being employed in 
many of the greatest causes of the time. In 1782 he 
became KingA Counsel, and next year was returned 
to the Irish parliament for Kilbeggan. He became' 
a strong supporter of Grattan, but his eloquence 
proved less ett'ective on the floor of the House than 
before an Irish jury’. His sarcastic retorts led him 
into several duels, of which, in the coui-se of his 
career, he fought no less than five, all fortunately 
without serious harm. Although a staunch Pro- 
testant like so many great Irish patriots, Curran 
had a warm sympathy with his suffering Catholic 
countrymen, and was eloquent and constant in his 
unavailing appeals to the government to change 
a policy wlucli was driving the Irish into rebel- 
lion. \Vith his defence of Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan in August 1792 commenced the long series 
of defences in state-trials which hav’e shed such a 
lustre on his name. The insurrection at length 
broke out in 1798, but was speedily suppressed, 
whereupon the prosecutions of its leaders at once 
began. Curran flung himself into their defence 
with a heroic energy that rose above the brow- 
beatings of the bench and insured him an im- 
mortality of affection in the hearts of his fellow- 
countrymen. The last of his defences was that of 
Napper Tandy in May’ 1800. Then came the 
Union, which Cuiran had always opposed as ‘the 
annihilation of Ireland.’ His own health was now 
shattered, and soon domestic troubles followed to 
darken his later years. His wife eloped with a 
clergyman, and his youngest daughter, Sarah, pined 
array and died in Sicily, a few months aftet the hap- 
less fate of her bright" young lover, Robert Emmett 
(1803). Her story is imnrortalised in Moore’s 
well-known lines, ‘ She is far from the land where 
her young hero sleeps.’ After the death of Pitt 
(1806) and the accession to power of the AVhigs, 
Curran was appointed Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land, an office which he held till his retirement in 
1S14._ He died in London, 14th October 1817. His 
remains were re-interred in Glasnevin Cemeteiy, 
Dublin, in 1834. Cuivan’s little figure, ngly’ face, 
bright black eyes, and intense vivacity’, formed a 
snfhciently unique personality’ ; but liis brilliant 
wit, his quickness in repartee, his mental acuteness, 
ami the astonishing felicity of his ready langua"e 
were altogether unparalleled, and made him easily 
the master of his conmany. He well deserved 
O Connell’s epitaph : ‘ There never was so honest 
an Irishman.’ See Lives by his son, W. H 
CuiTan (1819), A. Stephens (1817), and O’Rcgan 
(1817); also Ch. Phillips, Curran and his Con- 
temporaries (18.50). His Specclies were edited, 
witli a Life, by Tliomas Davis, in 1855. 

.Ciirrailt, a name originally’ belonging to a small 
kind of giape (see Curraxts"), and transfened, in 
consequence of the similar size of tlie fruit, to many' 
^iQcies of Ribes (oi;der Saxifragacem, sub-order 
Gros.sulanaceie ). The species known as currants 
are destitute of spines, and liave the flowers in 
racemes ; the .spiny species are known by the name 
Loosebeny (q.v.). Among the fniit-shnibs most 
generally’ cultivated in our gardens is the Red Cur- 
rant (i?. ruhrum ), Grosscillc of the French, a native 
of woods and thickets in the south of Europe, 
*®friid_ also in some parts of Asia and of North 
Anieriea, perhaps rather a naturalised than a truly 
“^tire plant in Britain. It has long been cultivated, 
although it does not appear that it had a place iu 
tlic gardens of the .-incient Greeks or Romans. TJie 
uernes, be.sides being used for dessert, and to a 
much greater extent for pies, and for making 
JO'iy (eaten with mutton and hare), are used 
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also for making an agieeable and' refreshing j 
beverage, called in France Eau de Grosseilles 
(made of the juice of the fmit, water and sugar, 
strained and iced), and a well-known fermented 
liquor called Currant Wine (q.v.). — The "White 
Currant is a mere variety of the red, the result of : 
cultivation, with fruit less acid, and more fit for 

dessert, generally also 
rather larger. There 
are many sub-varie- 
Xa? \ If ties, and many inter- 

^ mediate shad'es of col- 

f ! red and 

? tbe white enn-ants are 

either trained ns stan- 
dard bushes, or against 
walls, the latter treat- 
^ ment producing larger 
^ and finer fruit, and 
both are sometimes 
trained on a north 
■wall, to retard their 
ripening till after tlie 
ordinary season. Thej' 
grow readily, like the 
shrubs of this genus 
in general, from cut- 
tings. Unlike the 
blairic currant, the red 
and the white grow in 
clustered bunches. — 
The Black Currant (B. 
nigrum). Cassis of the 
French, grows in moist 
woods, and on the | 
banks of streams in 
Europe and the north 
of Asia. The fruit is 
much larger than the 
red currant, and culti- 
vation has lately pro- 
Eed Currant. varieties _ re- 

markable for size. 
There is a variety 
found in Russia with yellow berries. The jelly 
and preserve made from it are very useful for sore 
throats, as is also black currant vinegar, made in 
the same manner as raspberry vinegar. In Russka, 
the berries are gathered in large quantities in the 
woods, and dried in ovens, to be used in pies. They 
are tonic, and also slightly diuretic and sudorific. 
A liqueur, called Liqueur do Cassis, is prepared in 
France from the black currant, and it has been 
suggested to introduce this manufacture in the 
Hebrides and Shetland Islands. Those who are 
fond of the flavour of green tea in mixture ivith 
black, but to whom it is injurious, may effectually 
gratify their taste by dropping one or two leaves or 
a bud or two of black currant into the teapot during 
the process of infusion. — Many other species, some 
of them probably deserving of cultivation, are found 
in temperate and cold climates in almost all parts 
of the world. One ■\rith large beautiful red berries, 
occurs on the Himalaya at an elevation of 13,000 
feet. — B. oxtjaeauthoides, a native of North America, 
is much like the common gooseberiy in flavour, and 
the colour is red or green in different varieties. — B. 
lacustre, also a North American species, produces 
its fruit in bunches, a fruit like that of the black 
cun-ant. — The fruit of B. fraqrans is sweet, but 
the species is more remarkable for the produc- 
tion of a pleasant balsamic resin which exudes 
from the under side of the leaves in yellow drops 
and has the smell of black currants. — The Red- 
flowered Currant (J?. sanguincum), now so com- 
mon as an ornamental bush in shrubberies, and 
trained on walls, producing in April a profu- 
sion of deep-red flowers in large drooping racemes. 


Red Currant. 


is a native of the north-west of America, and w.as 
introduced into Britain in 1826. Its bluLsli-black, . 
mucilaginous, insipid berries are not, as is popu- 
larly believed, poisonous.— The Golden Currant [B. 
aurcum ), also a very ornamental shrab, from the 
same regions, has a tubular calyx and long golden- 
yellow flowers. Its fruit, which is either yellow or 
black, and of fine flavour, is not freely pi-o'duced in 
Britain. — The name Native Currant, or Australian 
Currant, is given in Australia to the berries of 
different shrubs, particularly the white berries of 
Leucopogon Bichei (order Epacridacem). Other 
fniits bearing the same name are produced by 
species of Coprosma (order Cinchonacero), but they 
are very inferior. 

Currants, a small kind of raisin, are the di ied 
red or blue hemes of a small-fruited seedless variety 
of the common vine, which is cultivated in the East, 
and especially the Ionian Islands and in Greece. 
The name, orighmUy Ba/sins do Corintlic, is derived 
from the city of Corinth, in the neighbourhood of 
which they were first cultivated. They are vei'y 
small, round, with a thin skin, without seeds, and 
very' sweet. Those brought from the island of 
Eante are most esteemed. The grafting, pruning, 
trimming, and irrigating of the vine-stocks, which 
of late have sufl'ered from the phydloxera, involve 
much labour. As the grapes ripen, the bunches 
are dusted with sulphur, to keep off the dreaded 
O'ldium (q.v.); rain at this period always injures 
and sometimes ruins the crop. The vintage is in 
August. The currants when ripe are spread out on 
drying-grounds in layers half an inch thick, and 
frequently turned. The currants, now loosened 
from the gi-ape-stick, are tightly' packed in barrels 
for exportation, and are an important Greek export. 
In a tew districts of Greece, a very sweet wine is 
made from currants. Formerly there was heavy 
duty on currants imported into Britain, which 
fell from 44s. per cwt. before 1834 to 7s. in 1860, at 
which it has since stood. In 1886 there were 
123,951 tons exported from Greece, and 119,565 in 
1887. 

Currant Wine is made of the juice of red or 
white currants, to which is added about one pint of 
water for every four pints of berries employed. 
About a pound and a half of sugar is afterwards 
added to each pint of the liquor, a little spirits being 
generally also added, before it is set aside to fennent. 
A larger quantity' of sugar is sometimes employed, 
and no water, and a stronger and sweeter currant 
wine is thus produced. Fermentation requires 
several weeks, and the wine is not fit for use for 
at least some months afterwards. Black cun'ant 
wine is made in the same way from black cun'ants, 
but the fruit is put on the fire in as small a quan- 
tity of water as possible, and heated to the boiling- 
pomt before it is bruised. 

Currency means originally the capacity of 
being euwent, or, as Jobnsoii defines it, ‘ tlie power 
of passing from hand to hand.’ It is applied in 
jiractice to the thing that is so current, and gener- 
ally to whatever, by' being current among any 
nation or class of pereons, serves as the money with 
which they' buy' commodities or pay tbeir debts. It 
is necessary' to' be content with a practical explana- 
tion, without venturing on a scientific definition of 
the term, because, among the many disputed points 
in political economy', there is none jiroductive of 
more exciting controversy' than the proper regula- 
tion of the currency'; and the advocate of each 
theory' is apt to define the term according to the 
view' he takes of the functions of government 
regarding currency. Whether correctly' or not, it 
is applied in practice to everything that is received 
for payment. It' differs from the word money', in its 
popular acceptation, in as far as it includes various 
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snljstitiites for the metallic money of a countrj’, 
especially bank-notes. Tlie leading question amcmg 
political economists regarding cuiTency is, how far 
it .should he restrained. The niost effectual method 
of restraining it is by confining it to the precious 
metahs. If it were law that none but a gold cur- 
rency should be used in any country, and if, at tlie 
same time, there were no effort to tamper with this 
gold cun-ency, and give it an artificial value, the 
cuirency of that country would alwaj’s be adjusted 
to the general level of prices throughout the com- 
mercial world, and if it were redundant lyould be 
at once exported, and if deficient at once imported 
in exchange for commodities. 

A country which does not produce gold must 
paj' for its gold with commodities, and conse- 
quently it is a very expensive currency, and 
therefore, ever since man’s ingenuity was tumed 
to trade, methods have been devised for super- 
seding gold or the other precious metals bj"^ 
sometliing cheaper. Unless, howeveiq law or 
custom intervenes to give it efficiency, this cheaper 
material will only be worth its own (so-called) 
intrinsic value. A five-pound Bank of England 
note is worth so little in its intrinsic value as a 
picture upon thin paper, that such a value can 
hardly be expressed. It derives its power as cur- 
rency* from the obligation it fixes on a great rich I 
corporation to make good its professed amount to 
the holder. We thus pass from a purely bullion 
currency to the next _ step of restraint, which is 
generally called a mixed cunency. Here some 
maintain that no note should be issued unless the 
banker or other person issuing it has in his posses- 
sion as much bullion as will pay it. Others say it 
is sufficient that ho is bound to pay its amount in 
bullion on demand without his actually posse.ssing 
the bullion throughout the whole period of the cur- 
rency of the note. A third jiarty, again, are for a 
currency entirely free of a metallic basis ; thej’ hold 
that naturally papei' money, passing from hand to 
hand, will represent transactions, and will there- 
fore come in the end to be made good in some sh.ape 
or other ; and they further hold, that if some losses 
should thus occur, these will he more than com- 
pensated by the rapid increase of trade and enter- 
prise, caused by a free trade in currency, as it is 
termed — that is to say, by eveiy man issuing his 
own notes or promises to pay to whoever will take 
them. As a matter of fact, every nation beyond 
tbe first stage of civilisation has alwavs regulated 
its currency, and Adam Smith carefully points out 
that this is no real infringement of natural liberty 
and free trade. Through a succession of practical 
measures, reached with considerable caution, the 
English have come to a mixed currency, resting on 
a compromise between the two classes of mixed 
ciurency above referred to. In the theoiy of the 
measures brought to completion under Sir Robert 
Peel in 1844, it is admitted that, to a certain ex- 
tent, a curreucv can be based on transactions and 
the jiroperty of those concenied in them, but that 
a limit must be drawn, to prevent the power of 
creating such a currency from running to excess, bj' 
the issue of notes which cannot be immediately 
made good by those who issue them. Accordingly, 
the several banks iu existence were allowed to 
continue their note circulation, hut they were per- 
mitted to increa.se it only on the condition of 
having bullion in their coffebs to jiay the additional 
notes issued by them. 

A cunency which is not worth its nominal value 
in bullion is called a ‘ depreciated currency.’ Dur- 
ing the penod of the restriction of cash ]iaymcnt.s 
( 1797-1821 ), the notes of tlie Bank of England were 
at onetimo{181C)deprecintcd 10 ? percent Before 
the re.sumption of c.ash pavments, the notes of the 
Bank of England had .sunk to be wortli but ICs. in 


the pound, as compared uith gold. During the 
civil war in the United States, the paper dollar 
sank in 1864 to 38 cents ; it did not reach par (100 
cents) till 1879. A depreciated currency may be 
created by a government calling notes or any 
other form of money a legal standard, and issuing 
a gi-eater quantit}' of it than the real trans- 
actions of the country and the property passing 
from hand to hand require ; or it may be created by 
private persons acting under_ laws by which the 
right of issuing a currency is not duly limited. 
This faculty -Mdiich a currency has of becoming 
depreciated without being repudiated, is the real 
source of danger in all proposals for an unfettered 
currency, or a free trade in the issue of money. If 
the ban'lc -notes for which bullion cannot be immedi- 
ately obtained were repudiated, there might be a 
natural check on over-issues ; but it is their nature, 
on account of the diflicultj' of getting bullion for 
them, or the chance that it may never be got, that 
tliey pass at a discount or reduction of their value. 
Hence such a cuiTcncy would be ever shifting ; 
there would be no permanent standard, and the 
pei-son incurring a delit before a depreciation which 
he pays afterwards would, in realitj', be paying his 
creditor a dividend only. A ‘ token ’ currency, the 
material of which is avowedly overvalued, and 
which is issued in limited quantities for use in 
small payments, must be distinguished from a 
depreciated currency. In tlie silver currency of 
Britain, a pound is worth little more than four- 
fifths of a sovereign, even at the old valuation of 
silver, at about 60d. per oz. If a pereon due £100 
could pay it in silver, he would get off with a divi- 
dend of from 16s. to 18s. in the pound ; but bylaw, 
silver is not a legal tender for more than 40s. The 
copper cun-ency is so far below its real value, that 
it has not been thought worth while to give it a 
permanent weight — the pence and halfpence now 
is.«ued are little more than half the weight of those 
of former mintages ; but they are only used as a 
medium for small sums, and the royal stamp is 
sufficient to establish a reliance on them. See 
Bimetallism, Bullion, Money. 

Currents, Oceanic, are treated in-the articles 
on the oceans to which they belong — ATLANTIC, 
Pacific, &c. See also Gulf Stre.4JI, Sea, and 
the Map of the Atlantic in Vol. I. 

Currie, James, the earliest editor of Burns, was 
born at Kirkpatrick Fleming manse, in Dumfri(»- 
shire, 31st May 1756. He spent five years at Cabin 
Point, Virginia, in a mercantile situation (1771- 
76), then studied medicine at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ; and settling in Liverpool in 1780, soon 
obtained a good practice. His chief medical work 
Avas the aide Reports on the Effects of Water in 
Febrile Disease ( 1797 ) ; but he is best remembered 
by his edition of Biii-ns ( 1800 ; 7th ed. 1813), ivith 
a Life and criticism of the poet’s Avritings, Avliich he 
undertook solely for the benefit of Burns’s family, 
and Avhich was long the basis of all subsequent 
editions. Dr Currie died at Sidmouth, 31st August 
1805. See the Life by his son (2 a’oIs. 1831 ). 

Curryins. See Leather. 

Curry Poivder, or Curra- Paste, is a com- 
pound of tunneric, coriander, pepper, ginger, and 
various spices ; it is used to a largo extent in India 
and elsewhere as a seasoning for a variety of 
dishes. 

Ciir.se of Scotland, a tenn popularly applied 
to the nine of diehnonds in a pack of playing-cards. 
Perhaps the least Avorthless of the many explana- 
tions oflored is that it ini-olves a reference to the 
detestation entertained in Scotland toAvards John 
Dalrymple, first Earl of Stair, on account of his 
activity in promoting the Union, and especially for 
liis share in the Massacre of Glencoe. His heraldic 
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bearings, ‘or, on a saltire azure, nine lozenges of 
the field,’ bore a fanciful resemblance to the nine of 
diamonds. 

Cnrsing. See S\ye,\.tiing. 

Ciirsitor, an old name for clerks of the Court 
of Chancery who made out writs. The Onrsitor 
Baron used to administer oaths to sheriffs, bailiffs, 
&c. 

Curtain, in Fortification, is the portion of ram- 
part connecting one Bastion (fi-v.) >vith another. 

Curtesy. See Couetesy. 

Curtis, George William, American author, 
born in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1824 ; in 1850 
joined the staff of the New York Tribune, and was 
one of the editors of Putnam's Monthly from 1852 
to 1869. He commenced the ‘ Editor's Eas)' Chair’ 
papers in Harper's Monthly in 1853, and became 
juincipal leader-writer for Harper's Weekly on its 
establishment in 1857. A novel, Trumps (1862), 
and most of his books appeared first in these jour- 
nals. Until 1884 he was one of, the most prominent 
and influential members of the Republican party ; 
he afterwards supported Cleveland. 

Curtins, Ernst, a distinguished German classi- 
cal archmologist and historian, born September 2, 
1814, at Liibeck. He studied philology at Bonn, 
Gottingen, and Berlin, visited Athens with Bi-andis 
in 1837, and next accompanied his teacher, Ottfried 
Muller, in his travels tlirough Greece. For some 
time he taught in two Berlin gjunnasiums, next 
became extraordinary professor at the univereity 
there, and (1844-49) tutor to the Crown Prince of 
Prussia. In 1856 he succeeded Rerniann as pro- 
fessor at Gottingen, whence he was recalled in 1868 
to become ordinary professor at Berlin. Since 
1853 a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
he became in 1871 one of its permanent secretaries. 
His earlier works were Klassische Studicii (1840), 
Anecdota Delphica (1843), Inscriptioncs Attiem 
Duodecim (1843), and Die Ahropolis von Athen 
(1844). The fruits of Iiis repeated visits to 
Greece and Asia Minor — last in the spring of 
1874, to make preparations for the intended ex- 
cavations at Olympia at the instance of the 
German government— appear partly in the memoirs 
of the Gottingen Society of Sciences and of the 
Berlin Academy, and partly in his books, Naxos 
(1846), Olympia (1852), Die lonicr (1855), Die 
Topographie Kleinasiens and Ephesos ( 1874). 

His orations, delivered at Gottingen in the capacity 
of ‘ Professor Eloquenti.'e,’ were collected in 1864 ; 
those at Berlin, under the title, Altertinn mul 
GcgetmaH (2 vols. 1875-82). Besides these and 
numerous papers in the special arch.'cological and 
philological journals, Curtius has published Peto- 
ponnesos (2 i’ols. 1851-52), a luminous description 
of that part of Greece, and Gricchische Gcschichte 
(Berlin, 3 vols. 1857-61; 5th ed. 1881, et scq.), 
a work of marvellous learning, unequalled for its 
insight into the artistic growth and development 
of the Greek race. It has been translated into 
English by A. W. Ward (1868-76). Besides these, 
Curtius has published with Kanpert, the Atlas von 
Athen (1878); earlier, with Adler and Hirschfeld, 
Die Ausgrahungen zu Olympia (3 vols. 1877-78). 

Curtius, Geoeg, a distinguished classical 
scholar, the brother of the preceding, was born at 
Hibeck, April 16, 1820, and studied at Bonn and 
Berlin. After teaching some time at Dresden and 
Berlin, he became in 1849 exti-aoirlinary, in 1851 
ordinaiy, professor of Classical Philology at Prague, 
and settled as such at Kiel in 1854, at Leipzig in 
1862. He died August 12, 1885. One of the 
soundest Greek scholars in Germany, Curtius was 
the first philologist of the generation that succeeded 
tlie giants Bopp and Benfev. His most important 
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works were Griechische Sclndgrammatik ( 1852 ; 15th 
ed. 1882), translated into many languages (into 
English in Dr Smith’s series in 1863 ) ; next the Er- 
Idutcrungen to the foregoing (1863; 3d ed. 1875), 
translated into English % Abbott in 1870; Grand- 
ziige dcr Griechischen Etymologic (1858; 5th ed., 
with the collaboration of A. Windisch, 1879), trans- 
lated into English by A. S. Wilkins and E. B. 
England, 1875-76 ; and Das Verbum der Gricchisch- 
en Spraehe (1873-76; 2d ed. 1877-80), translated 
by Wilkins and England, 1880. Other works were 
De Nomimim Grwcorum Formatione (1842), Die 
Sprachvcrgleichung in ihrem Verhdltniss zvr Klas- 
sischen Philologie (1845), Sprachverglcichendc Bci- 
triige zitr Griechischen und Lateinischen Grummatih 
(1846), Philologie tend Sprachtuissenschaft (1862), 
Zur Chronologic dcr Indogcimumischen Sprachfor- 
sehung (1867; 2d ed. 1873), and Zur Kritik der 
neuesten Sprachforschv.ng (1885), his last work, in 
which he rigorously assails the theories of the ‘ new 
grammarians,’ and to explain the word-changes in 
a language maintains the necessity of a third prin- 
ciple of vai-j'ing or sporadic change, in addition to 
invariable plionetic law and the operation of 
analogy. In the famous Studien zur Griceh. und 
Laf. Grammatik (10 vols. Leip. 1868-77) Curtius 
united his own papem with those of his pupils and 
others, including Bmgmann, Fick, G. IMcyer, and 
AVindisch. The ninth volume contained Brng- 
mann’s famous p.aper on the ‘ nasalis sonans,’ which 
firet marked the revolt of the ‘ neogrammatici ’ 
against the master and traditional philologj'. 
Curtius founded in 1878, with L. Lange, 0. 
Ribbeok, and H. Lipsius, the Lcipziger Studien 
zur Klassisehen Philologie. 

Curtius, Mettus or Mettius, a noble Roman 
youth who heroically sacrificed his life for the wel- 
fare of his countiy, 362 b.c. A yawning chasm had 
opened in tlie forum, and the soothsayers declared 
it could only be filled by throwing into it the most 
precious treasure of Rome ; whereupon Curtius 
appeared on horseback in full armour, and exclaim- 
ing ; ‘ Rome has no greater riches than courage and 
arms,’ leaped into the abyss, which at once closed 
over him. 

Curtius, Rufus Quintus, a Roman historian, 
author of the work De Mebus Gestis Alexandri 
Magni, in ten books, of which the first two have 
been lost, and the te.xt of the remainder has come 
down to us in an imperfect condition. Some critics 
have placed him in the reign of Augustus against 
the evidence of his style, which is moulded on that 
of Seneca, and would naturallj' suggest a writer 
contemporaiy with Claudius and Nero ; others, as 
Niebuhr, under Severus ; and others again much 
later, (lurtius was poorly equipped as a historian, 
and his book has but little value as histoiy ; but its 
style, if mannered and declamatoiy, is elegant and 
pleasing. The editio prineeps was published at 
Venice about 1471. Modern editions are those of 
Miitzell ( 1841 ), Zumpt ( 1849), and Vogel ( 1875-80 ). 

Clirille Cllflir (sella curfdis), the chair of 
honour of the old Roman kings, and later of con- 
suls, pimtors, ‘ciirnle .mdiles,’ and some of the 
other higher magistrates of the republic having 
senatorim rank. It was a folding-stool originally 
of ivory, then of metal, with curved legs crossing. 

Curvature. For Curvature of Strata, see 
Anticline, Geology, hlouNTAiNS; for Curva- 
ture of Spine, see Spine. 

Curve, a line described ly a point moving so 
that the direction changes at every inst.ant ; and in 
mathematics the term curvature is rc-stricted to 
lines that follow some law in then- change of direc- 
tion. Thus, the law of the circle is, that .all points 
of it are equally distant from a fixed point, called 
the centre. The haw of a plane curve is generally 
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expressed by an equation between the co-ordinates 
of any point in it referred to a fixed point ; and thus 
tlie doctrine of curves becomes matter of algebra 
(see Co-ORDIXATES). When the equation of a 
cuiwe contains only powere of x and y, the curve 
' — the equation contains other 
for instance, of x and y, the 
curve lb caned uaiiscendental. The cycloid, e.g., 
is a transcendental curve. 

There are also curves, like some spirals, that do 
not continue in one plane ; these are called curves 
of double curvature, and require, in analysis, three 
co-ordinates and two equations. — Curves are said to 
he of the firet, second, third, &c. order, according 
as tlieir equations involve the firat, second, third 

{ lowers of x or y. Tlie circle, ellipse, parabola, and 
lyperbola are of the second order of curves. There 
is only one line of the first order — viz. the straight 
line, which is also reckoned among the cui-ves. — 
The higher geometry investigates the amount of 
curvature of curves, their length, the surface they 
inclose, their tangents, normals, .asymptotes, 
evolntes and involutes, A'c. 

The number of curves that might be drawn is of 
course infinite. A large number have received 
names, and are objects of great intere.st to the 
mathematici.an — in some c.oses, for their beauty, in 
others, for their geometric,al properties. Among 
the most interesting are the following : ( 1 ) Circle ; 
( 2 ) ellipse ; ( 3 ) hyperbola ; ( 4 ) parabola ; ( 5 ) cissoid of 
Diodes ; ( 6 ) conchoid of Niconiedes ; ( 7 ) lemnisc.at.a ; 
( 8 ) cycloid ; ( 9 ) harmonic curve ; ( 10 ) trochoid ; ( 1 1 ) 
the witch; (12) cardioid ; (13) curves of circular 
functions — e.g. curve of sines ; (14) the logarithmic 
curve and other plane spirals, such ns th.at of Archi- 
medes, the litiiuF, the reciprocal or hyperbolic, and 
the involute (q.v.) of the circle ; (15) thecatenary ; 
( 16) the tractoiy ; ( 17 ) the tractrix ; ( 18) the ovals 
of Cassini. 

€nvwcii, John, the apostle of the Tonic Solfa- 
system of teaching music, was the son of an In- 
dependent minister, and was bom at Heckmond- 
wike, Yorkshire, 14th November 1816. He was 
trained for the ministrjq and after having served 
as assistant in v.arious charges, was settled as 
minister of tlie Independent chapel at Plaistow. 
In 1841 he heg.an to advocate the sol-fa system ; 
ill 1843 his Grammar of Vocal ilf u.vfc .appe.ared ; and 
thenceforward he was indefatigable by lectures, 
books, and magazines in promoting musical know- 
ledge and musical training. In 1864 he resigned 
his ministry and g.ave himself wholly to the cause. 
He died 6tli May 1880. See Soi,-fa‘ Sy.stem ; and 
Memorials of John Ciirwcii (1882). 

Cnr'zola (ancient Corcyra), an isl.and of the 
Adriatic, forming apart of Dalmatia ; it is 30 miles 
long, by 5 broad. Pop. (1880) 12,388, 1995 of whom 
were in the town of Curzola, at the north-cast 
extremit 3 ' of the island. 

Ciisli, in Gcne.si«, the eldest son of H.am and 
father of Nimrod. The name is .also ii«ed in Scrip- 
ture for Etliiojiia (q.v.), .south of Egj-pt. But the 
Cusli of Gen. ii. 13, watered by the river Gihon, 
could hanllj’ have been in Africa, and nianj’ writers 
hold that the terms Cush and Cushites are also 
used of several Asiatic peoples in southern Arabi.a, 
on the Persian Gulf, in llabj’louia (Akkadians), 
and near Ar.arat, who were airiion-Ai-j-.an and non- 
Semitic. 

Cushat. Sec Pigeon. 

Ousliiiiii:, Caleb, .-Vinorican statesman, bom in 
.Salisbur\% Massachusetts, in 1800, w.as admitted to 
the bar in 1821, s.at in tbc st.atc legislature and 
senate, and w.as elected to congress in 18.35-43. He 
anungcil the first treatv' between Cliina and the 
United Rt.ates in 1844 ; raised and commanded a 
regiment in the war with Mexico ; and was United 


States attorney -gener.al in 1853-57, counsel for the 
United St.ates at the Geneva Conference in 1872, 
and minister to Spain in 1874—77. He died in 1879. 

Ciishiuaii, Ch.velotte Saundee.s, .a_ distin- 
guished American actress, bom in Boston in 1816, 
appeared first in opera in 1834, and as Ladj’ 
jMacbeth in 1835. Miss Cushman pl.aj'ed some- 
times in high comedy, but her n.ame is identified 
with tragic parts. " In 1844 she accompanied 
Macreadj' on a tour through tlie northern st.ates, 
and afterwards appe.ared in London, where slie was 
well received in a range of ch.aracters that included 
Lady Macbeth, Rosalind, hleg Merrilees, and 
Roiiieo— her sister Susan ( 1822-59 ) playing Juliet. 
Miss Ciisliman retired from the stage in 1875, and 
died in Boston, IStli Februaiy 1876. 

Clisk. See Torsk. 

_Cllsp (L.at. ciispis, ‘ a lance-point ’). If we con- 
ceive a ciiiwe to be generated by' a moving point, 
then a cusp is where the point suddenly stops and 




retnrns for a time in the same gener.al direction as 
that in which it was moving when it reached the 
cusp point. A later name is ‘ spiiiode.’ When two 
branclies (as BA, CA) meet a common tangeiit 
uatlioiit extending further, the point of contact is 
a cusp. Fig. 1 is an example of the firet species, 
and 2 of the second. 

CHSpari.n. See Angostura Bark. 

Cusps, curved projections or featherings in 
Gothic tr.acery, 
arches, p.anels, Ac, 

They began in the 
Early English period , 
when they projected 
from the' ll.at soffit 
of the arch ; but 
they were soon com- 
prised in the mould- 
ings, and generally 
spring from the inner 
yilay or cavetto. In 
Decor,ated and Per- 
pendicular work the 
points were length- 
ened, .and were frequently ornamented with flowers, 
he.ads, &'c. 



Clissct, a small town in the French department 
of Allier, 2 miles NE. of Vichv, with two mineral 
springs. Pop. 5.356. 

Cusso. Krsso, or C.VROTz (Braycra aiilliclmin- 
tica ), a small Abyssinian tree of the order Eos.ace.T, 
sub-order Spiiivaceie, the dried flowers of which 
bq;''c been long infused in Abyssinia .as an anthel- 
mintic, and hai’e been found so eflic.acioiis in the 
removal of tapeworm, th.at they ivere in 1874 
introduced into European idiarm.acv as Flores 
Kvsso. 


Cust, Robert Needhasi, was bom in 1821, at 
Cockayne-Hatley, Bcdford.shire, studied at Eton, 
and entered the Indian civil service. lie hold 
v.arious importent administr.ative and judicial po^ts 
in North India. in 1864-65 was a inemlier of the 
legislative council, and returned to England in 1809. 
He is .a member of many learned societies at home 
aiid abroad, has contributed extensively to their 
Transactions, and has published works on the 
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modern languages of tlie East Indies (1878), of 
Africa ( 1882 ), and of Oceania, as well as Linguistic 
and Oriental Essays and Sketches of Anglo-Indian 
Life. 

Custard, a composition of milk or cream, eggs, 
&c. , sweetened with sugar, and flavoured according 
.to taste. Custards are of various kinds, such as 
plain, haked, lemon, orange, 'almond, coft’ee 
custards, &c. For a plain custard, take four eggs 
and beat them well vrith two tahlespoonfuls of 
dour and a little cold milk. Season this n-ith 
sugar, ground cinnamon, grated lemon-peel, and 
pour on a pint of boiling milk, stirring all the 
time. It may be either baked or boiled. If move 
eggs ai-e used, the flour may be omitted. Flavoiu-- 
ing ingredients may be added according to taste. 

Custjird Apple, the name commonly given 
in the West Indies and other tropical countries to 
the fruits of certain species of Anona (order 
Anonacere, allied to Ranunculace.Ts). Some of the 
fniits of this genus are among the most delicious 
produced in tropical countries, as the Cherimoya 
(A. cherimolia), and even the Common Custard 
Apple (A. squamo.sa or reticulata ), which is a native 
of America, but is now very common throughout 
the East Indies. It is a large, greenish, or dark- 
brown, roundish fruit, sometimes from its size and 
appearance called Bullock’s Heart in the West 
Indies ; the tree is of considerable size. Some 
other American species and varieties are sometime.s 
called custard apples, and two or three which are 
natives of Western Africa. A. mvricata, the sour- 
sop, A. {Asimina) triloba, the pappaw-tree of the 
warmer parts of Rorth America, and A. palnslris, 
the dog or alligator apple of the West Indies, may 
also be mentioned. A. lanrifoUa gi-ows in Florida 
and the West Indies ; its large fruit is hardly 
eatable. 

Custer, George Armstrong, American 
soldier, born in Ohio in 18.39, graduated at IVest 
Point in 1861, and served with (listinction through 
the civil war, retiring with the rank of major- 
general. He afterwards held various cavalry 
commands in the west, and several times defeated 
the hostile Indians. On loth May 1876, with a 
force of 1100 men, he attacked a body of Sioux, 
afterwards found to number some 9000, encamped 
on the Little Big Horn, in IMontaua, and he and 
his entire command were destroyed. See his Life 
by AVIiittaker (New York,' 1878). 

Custom, in English Law. This is either general 
or particular. For the principal doctrines relating 
to general customs, see COMMON Law. In order 
to establish particular customs as law, they must 
be proved by verdict of .a jury, except the custom 
of the citj' of London, which is proved by certificate 
by the lord maj'or, aldermen, and recorder. A 
particular custom must, like a general custom, be 
established as in force for a time whereof the 
menioiy of man runneth not to the contrary. A 
custom must have been uninterrupted and peace- 
able, reasonable, and certain ; compulsorj’ — i.e. not 
in tbe option of eveiy person whether he will use 
it or not— and consistent with other cirstonm. 

The cu.stoms and usages of England were adopted 
bj' the United States govemment at its foundation 
as far as applicable to the condition of the country, 
and liave the effect of positive law. They cannot 
be set aside by implication, but only by statutes. 
Customs and usages are frequently invoked in the 
interpretation of positive law, particularl 3 ' when a 
conserv.ative interpretation is required. A marked 
instance of this is found in the interpretation of 
generic words used in the federal and state consti- 
tutions and laws, so as to deprir-e women citizens 
of tlie right to the elective franchise in a govern- 
ment founded upon equalitj' of citizenship, and to 


restrict their industrial .sphere. See CuSTO.'Us 
Duties. 

Customs Duties, the portion of the revenue 
derived from a tax on imports. In some countries, 
customs duties are imposed on- certain e.xports 
also. The origin of the term is connected with the 
long conflict between the crown and parliament as 
to the right of taxation, although the practice it 
signifies is as old as the Roman empire, and is even 
to be. traced among the ancient Greeks. To meet 
the claims made bj' tlie House of Commons to the 
exclusive right to vote all supjilies, it used to be 
maintained that there were certain duties on 
exportation and bn importation to which the 
crown had acquired a rimit bj”^ custonn (although it 
is pertain that customs duties existed in England 
jirior to the Nomian Conquest), and after the 
power of parliament over this branch of taxation 
had been lullj' established it retained its old name. 
This tax, which originally was a sort of premium 
of insurance for protection from robberj', after the 
excise came in force was always applicable dis- 
tiactive)}' to goods charting place. There ivere 
customs not onl^^ upon things leaving and things 
coining to the British dominions, but also upon 
commodities transferred from one part to another. 
In Scotland the duty on commodities imported 
into an}’ town from a foreign country was called 
the gieat custom ; and the dutj’ charged by a 
bnrghal corporation on commodities coming within 
its walls from the countiy districts was called the 
small or petty customs. After 1707 the Scotch 
customs duties became the same as those of England. 
At present the term customs duties applies in the 
United Kingdom solely to the tax levied on com- 
modities imported from abroad. 

The tax on imports was of old a simple percent- 
age, familiarlj' known to the readere of English 
history as ‘tnnnage and poundage,’ front the 
method in which it was levied on the tun of wine, 
or the pound ad valorem of other merchandise. 
These were subsidies gi-anted first to the crown, and 
then for the maintenance of the authoritj' and 
dignitj' of the state. That is to say, they were 
forms of public revenue ; and many complications 
arose bj' tlie additions and alterations of successive 
governments. Out of this confusion, no doubt, 
arose the belief that customs duties might be 
utilised for fostering domestic industries and 
discouraging foreign competition. AVhen it came 
to be helil as an established principle, with regard 
to any trade, that the customs .should be adjusted 
in such a manner as either to aid or to impede it, 
the regulations regarding that trade alone would 
have complexitj’ enough for a whole code of 
customs laws, the original object of which was mere 
revenue. The more complex the arrangements, 
the more open were thej’ to the operations of the 
smuggler or defrauder, and, consequent!}-, regula- 
tion had to be added to regulation, tiUHie whole 
became a chaos. Frequently the duties were 
such as to act as a prohibition to importation, 
and they always added a heavy increase to the 
price. ‘Sometimes there would be_ relaxations 
in favour of the produce of British colonies, 
and sometime.? of some favoured countiy with 
which Britain had a' treaty of reciprocity. Then, 
to encourage trade and manufactures, it was con- 
sidered politic to allow goods to be imported for 
re-exportation abroad, or to be imported for the 
puipose of being worked up into a manufacture, 
and there would be a dift'erence between the extent 
of encouragement gi’anted to that manufacture if it 
were for home consumption or for e.xportation. 
The method in which such relaxation was accom- 
plished was at first by charging the duty on the 
importation, and aftenv.ards repaying it by what 
was called a ‘ drawback ; ’ and this was subse- 
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quently nccomplislied in an easier inetliod for the 
importer, by allowing him to ‘ bond ’ the goods in 
the government warehouses until the duty wm | 
paid, or the conditions which dispensed ulth it 
fulfilled. An ordinary importer wa.s also allowed 
to ‘ bond ’ his goods, instead of being compelled, as 
in the old times, to pay duty on arrival of the 
vessel whether he had sold his cargo or not. See 
Bonded IVAREnousES. 

In the year 1825 tlie Iaw.s of the British customs 
rvere consolidated into .some half-do 2 en statutes. It 
will give a conception of the confused and cumber- 
some condition into which the system had merged, 
to note tliat the number of acts repealed on the 
occasion of the consolidation was 443, and it was 
aftenvavds discovered that several had been 
onritted. There was still a long list of customs 
duties ; but the free-trade legislation of 1846 cleared 
away a great mass of this burden on the commerce 
of the country, and there has been steady abbrevia- 
tion of the list of duties or Tariff (q.v.). One by 
one, articles of food have been exempted ; and 
nearly the whole customs revenue is now derived 
from "spirits, wine, tobacco, tea, coffee, and dried 
fniits. The tendency has for some time been to 
concentrate the customs duties on a few articles, 
and yet they supply an enormous amount of 
revenue. The British revenue for the year ending 
31st iSIarch 1889 is estimated at £89,287,000, and to 
this amount the customs contribute £19,800,000. 
Doira to 1843 the tariff included some 1200 articles. 

The defects which, according to the doctrines 
now prevalent in Great Britain, are to he avoided 
in a code of customs, pe — 1. The prohibition or 
discouragement of the importation of useful com- 
modities ; 2. Encouvageineiit to the smuggler ; and 
3. Loss of revenue by raising the duty to the 
height which discourages importation. Under the 
first head, see Corn Laws, and Free Trade. Tiie 
second is connected with the view that on stimu- 
lants the duty cannot be too high, even though it 
should greatly impede their importation ; but on 
the other hand, if the smuggling trade be en- 
couraged, the stimulant is not only obtained with- 
out anv contribution to the revenue, but the 
people become demoralised and trained to crime. 
Under the third head a memorable example was 
fumished by the old sugar-duties of Fiance, which 
wore so high that the native agriculturists could 
make sugar from beet-root cheaper than the duty- 
paid foreign sugar. 

The collection and general management of British 
customs duties is under one gi'cat central depart- 
ment of the government in London. The office of 
receiver-general was in 1871 united with that of the 
comptroller-general, and tliere is a fourfold division 
into the paymaster’s, examiner’s, accountant’s, and 
auditor’s branches. The annual cost of collecting 
the customs dues and managing the necessary 
establishments i.s about £952,000, although the 
tariff contains now only twenty dutiable imports. 

In the United States, the "number of dutiable 
articles is large. Of the total imports the dutiable 
have nearly double the value of the free goods. 
Thus in 1887 the total imports had a value of 
8G92,.320,000, of which §234,220,000 were free of 
duty, and ^58,100,000 were dutiable goods. In 
that year the percentage paid on dutialde articles 
ivas 47'43. The increasing suridus derivable from 
this source has led to keen debate, and proposals for 
reduction of tariff. See al«o Duties, Tax 12 ?. 

Custom 11ou.se (Fr. doiianc, Ger. ZoUamt), 
the oflice at a soajiort or frontier where the customs 
dutias arc paid, vessels entered and cleared, &c. 
In England the custom-liousc officer has the right 
of personal search only when he lias good cause to 
suspect that contraband goods are concealed about 
the person. Sec SMunouxn. 


Custos Rotuloriiin (Lat., ‘keeper of the 
rotuii or rolls’) is the pereon appointed by the 
crown to keep the recorils of the countv sessions. 
The office is an ancient one, and can only be held 
by a justice of peace. In fact it is usually held by 
the lord-lieutenant. In practice the rolls are kep"t 
bj" the clerk of the peace, an officer appointed by 
the Custos Botulonini. 

Cnsfozza, a village 10 miles SW. of Yerona, 
where the Italians hai’e twice been utterlj’ defeated 
bj- the Austrians. On 23d — 25th July 1848 Charles 
Albert was routed after severe fighting by Badetzky 
with a smaller force, and forced to retreat behind the 
Mincio ; and on 24th June 1866, Victor Emmanuel 
with 130,000 men was defeated by the Archduke 
Albert with 75,000 men. 

Ciistrin. See Kusteix. 

Cutcli (Kttchchh), a protected principality under 
the government of Bombay, stretches along the Gulf 
of Cutch and the Indian Ocean between Gujarat and 
Sind. Excluding the Rann of Cutch, it is 160 miles 
long from E. to W. , and 30 to 70 broad from N. to S. 
The state, e.xcliisive of the Rann, consists of 6500 
so. in., is the belt on the seashore, touching Sind, 
of which it may be regarded as a phj'sical continua- 
tion, on the north-west, and being separated by a 
detached portion of the Rann from Gujarat on the 
south-east. While the southem edge of this belt 
is merely a sandy desert, the northern section, 
traversed lengthwise by two parallel ranges of hills, 
presents, amid much sterility, many fertile tracts, 
which yield cotton, rice, &’c., and feed a large stock 
of horses, kine, buffaloes, and camels. The gi'and 
defect of the country is the scarcity of water. Tiie 
mineral productions are coal, iron," and alum. The 
traces of volcanic action are numerous, and earth- 
quakes also have recently occun-ed, as in 1819, 
1844, 1845, 1864; that of 1819, besides shaking 
eveiy fortified city to its foundations, and destroy- 
ing many hundred lives, changed the level of pai t 
of the Rann. The population of the state, accord- 
ing to the census of 1881, was 512,084, being about 
78 individuals to a square mile. The ruler is styled 
the Rao ; and the feiidatorj' chieftains under him 
are about 200. The capital is Blnij. 

^The Ji(T7in or jffnnn Cntc/i— suhdirided into 
two parts, the smaller, of nearly 2000 sq. ni., on the 
east, and the larger, of 7000 sq. m., on the north — 
is a desert, being mainly caked, hard gi'Oiind 
during the diy season, and then in turn a sort of 
shallow lake fonned by the heavy rains and pent- 
up tides of the south-west monsoon. It is supposed 
to have been originally a pennanent inlet of the 
ocean, and to have had its level raised by some 
•such convulsion of nature as that which marked 
the year 1819. The periodical disappearance of the 
waters leaves behind it one continuous crust of salt. 
This dreaiy waste has a few elev.ated spots on 
which a little vegetation grows. Herds of wild 
asses and clouds of flies are its only inhabitants. 
The sea is at jiresent advancing into the little 
Rann year by year. For the substance called 
Cutch, see Catechu. 

Cut IiBcrt, St, of Durham, was one of the three 
grcat saints of England in the middle ages, the 
other two being St Edmund of Edmundsbuiy, and 
St Thomas-h-Becket of Canterbmy. St Cuthbert 
was born about 635. A legend, ‘which was long 
generally believed, tells that he was born in Ire- 
land, and drew his lineage from one of the petty 
kinffii of that coiintrj' ; but another tradition fixes 
his birth in what is now Berwickshire. ^Vhen tlio 
light of record first falls upon him, lie was a shep- 
herd boy in the kingdom of Northumbria, which 
theji stretched northwards to the Forth. In 651, 
while watching his dock by niglit on the licight.s of 
Lauderdale, he believed that he saw the licavens 
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open, and a company of angels descend upon the 
eavth, and again ascend to heaven, can’ying with 
them the soul of St Aidan, the pious Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, The vision deter- 
mined him to become a monk, and in tlie same year 
he entered tlie monastery of Old Melrose, of which 
St Boisil was then provost or prior, and St Eata 
abbot. When the latter removed to the newly- 
founded monastery of Ripon, Cuthbert accom- 
panied him, and was appointed to the office of 
superintendent of the guests. In consequence of 
the dispute as to the keeping of Easter, which 
was then raging, Eata returned to Melrose, 
and Cuthbert, having accompanied him, was on 
the death of St Boisil in 661 elected prior of 
the monastery. While in this office, lie distin- 
guished himself by his assiduity in visiting the 
surrounding country, and especially the remoter 
mountain hamlets, sometimes on horseback, but 
oftener on foot, and labouring by his teaching and 
e.vample to reclaim the people from the supemtitious 
or pagan rites into which they h.ad fallen. After a 
few years spent in this way, he left Melrose for the 
island monastery of Lindisfarne, of which he became 
prior, his old master, St Eata, being abbot. Long- 
ing for an austerer life even than tlie monastic, he 
quitted Lindisfarne in 676, to become an anchorite, 
or solitary recluse, in a hut which he built with his 
own hands on House Island, one of the Fame 
group. Here, in 684, he was visited by Ecgfrid, 
king of N'orthumbria, Trumuine, ex-bisfiop of the 
Piets, and other great men of the north, wlio came 
••at the request of the synod of Twyford to entreat 
that he would accept the bishopric of He.xham. He 
reluctantly complied with their wishes, but shortly 
after exchanged the see of He.xham for tliat of 
Lindisfarne. Still thirsting after solitude, at the 
■end of two years he resigned his bishopric, and 
returned to his hut, where he died on the 20th of 
March 687. The anniversary of his death was a 
great festival in the early English Church, which 
commemorated also the 4th of Septeiiiber, as the 
anniversary of the day on which his body was 
translated to Durham. The influence which St 
Cuthbert exercised upon his age seems to have been 
due chiefly to his fervent piety and e.xtraordiiiary 
asceticism. The gift of a persuasive tongue is 
ascribed to him, and he would seem to have had 
skill and prudence in the management of affairs, 
but nowhere is there any trace of his learning. 

The fame of St Cuthbert had been great during 
his life ; it became far greater after his death. 
'Churches were dedicated to him throughout all 
the wide country between the Trent and Mersey 
■on the south, and the Forth and Clyde on the 
aiorth. It is stated that when his tomb was opened 
.at the end of eleven years, his body was found 
incorrupt, and so, for more than 800 years, it was 
believed still to continue. It renrained at Lirrdis- 
farne till 875, when the monks, bearing it on their 
^shoulders, fled inland from the fury of the Danes. 
After nrarry wanderings it found a resting-place at 
'Chester-le-'Street in 883. It was trairsferred to 
Ripon in 995, and in the sarrre year it was removed 
to Drxrirarrr. Here, inclosed in a costly shrine, aird 
believed to work .daily nriracles, it renrained till 
the Kefornration. The grave was opened irt 1826, 
when a coffin was found to inclose another, which 
there was reason to srrppose had been made in 1104 ; 
.arrd this again inclosed a third, which arrswered the 
description of one made in 698, wJien the saint was 
raised from his first grave. This iirnernrost case 
■Contained, not, indeed, the incornriitible body of 
■.St Cntlrbert, brrt his skeleton, still entire, wr-apped 
in five robes of etrrbroidered silk. Fragments of 
these, and of the episcopal vestments, together 
witlr a comb arrd other relics, found beside the 
bones, are to be seen iir the cathedral library. 


The asceticisnr which distinguished St Crrthbert 
in life, long lingered round his tomb. Uirtil the 
Kefornration, no wonran was suH'ered to approach 
his shrine. His wrath, it was believed, was equally 
pronrpt to avenge every injury to the honour or 
possessions of Irrs chttreh. A cloth said to have 
been used by St Cuthbert in celebr-ating rrrass was 
fashioned into a stairdard, which was believed to 
insure victory to the arnry in whose ranks it was 
carried. Flodden was only one of ntany fields in 
which the defeat of the Scots was ascribed to the 
banner of St Cuthbert. 

The Life of St Cuthbert was twice written by tire 
Venerable Bede. Other ancient authorities are Syrneon 
of Durham, and Reginald of Durliant. See Eaine’s St 
Cuthbert (1828), Archbishop Eyre’s History of St Cuth- 
bert (1849 ; 3d ed. 1887), and Fryer’s Culhberiit of Lindis- 
farne (1880). 

The name Si Cuthbert’s Beads has been popularly 
given to single joints of the stems of fossil Crinoidea 
(q.v.), which being hollow could be strung on 
thread, and so nrade into a rosary. 

Cuticle, a sheath formed outside a layer of 
cells, either by their secretory activity' or by a 
modification of their extenral portions. In the 
strict sense, a cuticle is not in itself cellular, but 
consists of the products or of tire modified portions 
of underlying cells. The thin envelope which may 
be re.adily stripped off a leech or ear-thworrn when 
killed in spirit supplies a convenient example. A 
cuticle is usually fonited outside relatively passive 
cells, but even ciliated Epithelium (q.v.) may 
have its cuticular outer layer through the pores 
of whiclr the cilia emerge. By continuous modifi- 
cations of the cells considerable thickness of cuticle 
may be developed — as e.g. the Irar d lining of the 
gizzard in many birds. By cbenrical modification 
of a well-developed cuticular formation very varied 
protective and offensive skin-structures often 
result. Thus the peculiar gelatinous, cellulose- 
containing tunic of Ascidians is for the most part 
a cuticle ; the slteils of nrolluscs are cuticular for- 
mations plus lime ; the rasper-s of snails are formed 
from cutrcle; the Irard armour of -Arthropods is a 
cuticle associated with the formation of Chitin 
(q.v.) ; tire bri.stle.s, jaws, and firrrr slreatirs of many 
worms ar e also cuticular, and so on. For the use 
of the terrir in special connections — e.g. the cuticle 
of the hair or of the teeth, see special articles. 
The term nrust rrot be confused with eidis, one of 
the narires for the under skin or dennis ; nor should 
it ever be used as equivalent to skin. See CELL, 
Epitheliu.m, Skix. 

Cutlass, a su-oi-d nearly 3 feet long, broad and 
nearly straight, rrrostly used by seamen of the 
royal navy. Those of the converted pattern of 
1871 were pronounced utterly irrefficient and unfit 
for service by a commission in 1887. See Swobd. 

Cutlery, the general name given to such 
cutting instnirtrents as knives, forks, scissors, 
razor's, &c. Tire making of larger objects of this 
nature, such as axes, chisels, and saws, is rather 
the business of the tool-maker than of the cutler. 
Shells, flints, and other sliarp-edged stones formed 
the i-udest and most ancient cuttmg insti-uments, 
and the earliest’ traces of hninan existence in 
Britain and elsewhere are a-ssociated with stone 
* celts ’ and other weapons and cutting implements. 
Tliese wei-e followed by bronze weapons and other 
articles, including reaping-hooks. In the museum 
of Bologna there are ancient Etruscan bronze knives 
carved in form somewhat like modem reaping- 
hooks, and in the great Naples collection of ohiects 
from Pompeii and Herculaneum, there are sickles, 
bill-hooks, knives, lancets, and spring-sheai-s, some 
of wliich are made of iron or steel, ns well as of 
bronze. Tbase are of course ancient Roman. 
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lironze, like steel, can be Iiardened, but by opposite 
means, since it is softened by sudden and hamened 
by slow cooling. The ancients appear to have 
been great exports in the tempering of bronze. 

The Anglo-Saxons had knives somewhat resem- 
bling a razor-blade. Thej' had forks also ; but it 
■would appear that these were emplo 3 ’ed for serving, 
not for use in feeding. The custom of using forks 
for eating with came from Ital}’, and was not 
known in England , till the reign of James I. Be- 
fore tliat, people fed themselves with their lingers, 
as is still the practice in the East. The Persians 
so much prefer this custom that thej’ contemptn- 
ouslj’ call a fork a claw. Up to the end of the i5th 
century' knives do not appear to have been much 
used at table, but as in those daj's everj'bodj' 
carried a knife in his girdle, it probablj' served to 
cut meat with as one of its applications. Spring- 
slieare of the ancient Roman form were the onlj' 
kind knouTi up to Norman times, and probablj' 
even till tlie 15th or 16th centurj'. 

The London cutlere obtained a charter of incor- 
poration in 1417 from Henrj’ V. ; but long before 
tliat knives were made at Sheffield, as the ‘ whittle ’ 
of that town, or village, as it would then be, 
is incidentallj’ mentioned bj’ Chaucer. Knives, 
sickles, shear's, and scissors are nanred as being 
made in Sheffield, when the Hallanishire cutlers 
were incorporated in 1624. Crrtlery was not therr 
however arr English spocialtj’ ; and England still 
imported iron and steel goods largel.v frorn the 
Continent j and in England, Birmingham wasirrthe 
nth centrrry regarded as the home of smiths and 
cutlers. The vast incredse in the size of Sheffield 
since 1800 shows that it is chietly drtring this 
century that its crrtlerj’' wares have expanded from 
being a rrrere inland into that of a world-wide 
commerce. 

Tahlc-lciiivcs . — Of tliese the best kinds are made 
by hand, and have the blade of steel, while tire 
shottlder and tang, to which the haft is fitted, is 
of malleable iron. From the eird of a thiir bar of 
steel, which has been carefully brought to a proper 
heat, the blade is roughty forged, cut oil, and 
welded to a piece of irort for the tang and shortlder. 
The latter, rrsrtallj’ called the ‘bolster,’ is formed 
bj' cnrshing the hot iron between a pair of dies, 
and the tang drawit out bj' some strokes of the 
hanrrrrer. Alter reheating' the blade is again 
hatrrrtrered and the nraker’s itamc staurped rtpon 
it. The next stage, that of hardening and temper- 
ing, is all-impnrtant in everj' kind of steel cutting 
iirstrrrmerrt. Raising the blade to a dtrll red heat 
and then plunging it in cold water hardens it, but 
at the same time rirakcs it brittle. The brittleness 
is removed and the steel made flexible bj' the 
process of tempering, which consists in again hctat- 
mg the blade till it acquires a bluisli colour, and 
at this moment putting it back into the water. 
After tcmj)oring, the knife jjas.ses to the grinder, 
who smooths the bolster and works the blade a 
little on the grindstone. But the blade still 
requires to be made <|uite stmight in the smithj', 
and again ground. The finishing processes of 
lajiping, glazing, and polishing follow, in which 
dillyrent wheels are used along with emery and 
polishing-powder. The lap is covered with ah alloj- 
of tin and lead, and the glazing and polishing 
wheels witli leather. Bone, ivorj’, lioni, and other 
materials are cm])lo 3 'ed for the hafts, but these are 
prepared bj- a difierent set of workmen. 

Jlachinerj- is now used for the manufacture of 
blades of common table-knives, in which case bl.adc, 
bolster, and tang arc made of one piece of steel. 
A few stroke-s of a steam-hammer sliape tiio blade, 
nnd without reheating the shoulder is formed. Imt 
it requires to be heated again for drawing out the 
tang. The blade is next reheated and hammered 


thin, and then the whole of the metal portion of the 
knife is pressed into dies to give it the exact shape 
and size. Grinding and the finishing processes 
now follow. 

Very cheap knives are made by simply ‘flj'ing’ 
(ie. pressing into dies) the blade and tang out of 
a cold sheet of steel at one operation, and dispen.s- 
ing with a shoulder. 

JPorks . — These are made from a bar of steel three- 
eighths of an inch square. The forger begins by 
foiming the tang, shoulder, and shank. He then 
beats out flat a square piece left at the end for the 
ju-ongs. In the next stage the whole is heated till 
it is soft, and pressed with some force between two 
halves of a die, which roughly form the prongs. 
The fork is aftenvards filed, ground, brightened, 
and hafted. Forks of an inferior kind are cast. 

Spring hnves. — Pocket-knive.s are of much more 
modem date than those used at the table. The 
earliest piece of cutleiy made at Sheffield, or 
perhaps m England, was called a timytel or 
whittle, and served for a weapon as well as for 
other jmrposes. At a later time the jack-knife 
appeared, whicli was made to shut into a groove 
in the handle, but had no spring. Some sjiring- 
knives are believed to have been made as far back 
as the beginning of the 17th century ; hut it was 
not till about 1820 that a spring-knife of the type . 
now so much in use was invented by the first Lord 
‘Whamclifle, or at least was named after him. 
The process of making the blade of a spring-knife 
does not differ much from that alreadj' described 
for a table-knife. Sometimes the springs are 
forged, but others are ‘flied’ — i.e. formed at a 
single blow out of a piece of steel. The inner 
scales of the haft are made of brass or iron, and 
sometimes of a more expensive metal ; while a still 
greater variety of material, such as hard wood, 
horn of various kinds, ivorjq bone, and tortoise- 
shell, is used for the outer scales. 

Ituzors . — The use of the razor goes back to a 
very remote period. It is refeiTcd to in the book 
of Numbers, and was used bj* the ancient Egj’p- 
tians as well as by the Greeks and Romans. The 
blade of a razor is forged from a piece of steel of 
tlie thickness of its back, and half an inch wide, 
the concave sides being formed on the rounded 
edge of the anvil. In tlie smithing process which 
follows, the workman hammers it to make it 
compact, nnd at the same time shapes it into 
proper form. It is next ground, hardened, and 
tempered ; after which it is once more ground, 
and then lapped, glazed, and polished. The best 
qualities of razore are made of the finest cast 
steel, and are manipulated with great care in evei"}" 
stage of their manufacture. But there is alwaj’s 
some uncertainty about the qualitj' of a razor even 
rvhen made with the utmost skill and care and from 
the best material. Perhaps thi.s explains wh.y 
high-priced razors are not in great demand, at 
least in Great Brit.ain. 

Scissors . — A blade is forged fi-om a flat bar of 
-Steel, and this, including a bit for the shank and 
bow, is then cut off. Next a hole is punched for 
the bow to admit of its receiving the point of a 
small anvil upon which it is roughh- sliaped. After 
reheating, the bow is further shaped, the shank 
fonued, and both filed. The joint is now squared, 
and the hole bored for the rivet or screw. Grind- 
ing and smoothing of the blade follow, nnd then 
the two are screwed together. If thej' work 
smoothl.y, thej* are rc.adj' for hardening and tcnipcr- 
ing, but the screw is fii-st removed and the two 
halves wired together. Afterwards the scissore 
are giound and p.assed through the finishing pro- 
cc-sses alreadj- described. 

In describing brieily the manufacture of the 
several articles of cutlery noticed above, only the 
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more impoi'tant processes have been mentioMed. 
The snhclivision of labour is verj"^ fully carried out 
in the cutlery trade, so much so, that the man who 
forges 'the pen-blades does not for<'e the larger 
blades for the same knife. It is the same uith 
those who grind the blades. Including those of a 
comparatively trivial nature, an ordinary three- 
bladed pocket-knife goes through more than a 
hundred processes. 

The gnnders in former yearn suffered so much 
from the fine particles of stone and metal which 
pervaded the atmosphere of the workshops- that 
their average a"e did not exceed twenty-nine. 
This was especially the case with those engaged in 
dn’-grinding, which, for example, was that used 
for forks. The evil has been lessened in recent 
years by the adoption in some establishments of 
wet-grinding, the water on the stone preventing 
the escape of particles of matter through the room. 
Another plan has been a good many years in use — 
namely, the application of a fan with a properly 
constructed flue, which withdraws by suction the 
grit and steel dust as it is produced. 

A few of the leading manufacturers at Sheffield 
prepare hafting material such as ivory, wood, and 
hom on their own premises ; but the manufacture 
of ‘scales,’ as these hafts are called, is to a large 
extent a separate trade. Ivory was long so popular 
a material for knife-handles that Sheffield has in 
some years consumed the tusks of 20,000 elephants ; 
but owin" to its increasing scarcity and price, 
various substitutes are now employed. In tradin" 
with savage people it is curious how they will 
sometimes unexpectedly reject a useful article, on 
account of its colour. For e.vample, the Fiji 
Islanders a few years ago, if not now, would on no 
account accept in barter a white-handled knife, but 
would readily take one with a black handle. 

In cutlery France and Gernian 3 ^ are now compet- 
ing with England in many foreign markets ; but the 
trade has again shown a tendenc)' to increase in 
Sheffield. The manufacture is now also extensivelj’ 
carried on in the United States. In France the 
headquartei-s of cutleiy are at Thiers, Langres. 
Nogent, Cluttellerault, and Paris, wliere the finest 
surgical instruments are made. Solingen is called 
‘ the German Sheffield ; ’ but Remseheid, Suhl, 
Schmalkalden, and nianj’ other towns produce 
knives and the like. Swedish razors are famous. 
See also Sword. 

Cuttack (Kataka, ‘the fort’), the capital of 
a district in Orissa, Bengal, stands immediatelj’ 
below the bifurcation of the Mahanadi, thus occnpj'- 
ing the ape.x of the delta of that river, a position 
advantageous both in military and commercial re- 
spects. The city, which is 220 miles SW. of Cal- 
cutta, is chiefly notable for its filigree-work in gold 
and silver. Pop. ( 1881 ) 42,650, of whom 7687 were 
Mohammedans. — The district is the central one of 
the Orissa division, and has an area of 3517 sq. m., 
and a pop.' (1881) of 1,738,165. 

Cutter is a name given to two kinds of small 
vessels. The cuttere used by yachtsmen and 
revenue cruisers, and which are built with especial 
reference to speed, have a single mast, and a 
straight running bowsprit that can be run in on 
hoai'd oecasionallj'. Tnej' are much like sloops in 
rig, but have larger sails. Such small vessels^occa- 
sionally venture on long vo,yages. In 1857 the 
Charter Oak, a cutter of 23 tons, crossed the 
Atlantic from New York to Liverpool. In 1865 
the Alert, a cutter of 56 tons yacht measurement, 
made the vojmge from England to Sydnej' (Aus- 
tralia) in lOS'daj's, including 5 daj's’ detention at 
the Cape of Good Hope. From that time to this, 
long voj’uges with vessels of this class, especially 
across the Atlantic, have been matters of common 


occurrence. See Yacht; for the other kind of 



cutters, see Boat. — In the United States, verj' 
long sleds, for coasting, are called cutters. 

Cuttings are branches or portions of branches 
of trees or shrubs, emplojmd to produce new plants, 
by^ burying the lower end in the earth so that new 
roots maj' arise from the nodes. Nothing is more 
easj' than to propagate willows, fuchsias, pinks, 
geraniums, currants, gooseberries, &c. in this way ; 
but many other plants, commonly propagated by 
cuttings, require greater attention on the part of 
the gardener, warmth, a uniform damp atmosphere, 
and shade. The term cutting is, however, usefully 
extended bj’ most horticultural writers to anj' part 
of a plant which can be separated to become an 
individual similar to its parent ; thus some plants 
m.aj' be propagated most readilj' from simple leaves 
or portions of leaves, others from a segment of stem 
bearing a single leaf with a bud at its base, others 
from offshoots at the base of the parent plant, some 
again from the younger . shoots, and others from 
partiall)' ripened wood, and so on. Hence there is 
room lor consider.ible e.xperience and skill, and 
detailed instructions should be sought bj’ the 
amateur florist in works on horticulture (e.g. 
Johnson’s Dictionary of Gardening). The most 
convenient general method, however, is to strike 
cuttings in well-drained shallow pots or boxes 
of silver sand overlj’ing a little sandj’ peat or loam ; 
shade and water being applied with discretion, and 
bottom heat only in special cases, which of course 
include the majoritj' of stove plants. Hardj- fruit- 
trees may be best propagated bj’ cuttings taken 
after the fall of the leaf, and planted on the north 
side of a wall, but not so close as to be constantlj' 
in shade. 

Cllttlc-fisll (A.S. cudclc), strictly speaking, a 
member of the genus Sepia, more generalh' applied 
to anj' Cephalopod (q.v.). A brier account is here 
given of the structure, life-histoiy, and habits of the 
common British species {Sepia officinalis, Linn.), 
with a tabular indication of its relationships. 

The Sepia ( fig. I ) measures from si.v to ten inches 
in length, and its colour varies from pale graj' to 
dark brown or neutral tint. The bodj’ is oval, flat- 
tened from above downwards, and cont.ained in a 
tough muscular sac (mantle), which expands along 
the whole of either margin into a narrow fin. The 
integument consists of a single l.aj-er of cells, l.ving 
upon connective tissue, in which aie imbedded 
‘chromatophores,’ or cells charged uith I'ariousK 

1 1 ' jjj. expansion of the 

and by its contraction 
pid flashes of changing 
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colour for which the cephalojioda as a whole are so 
reniarkahle. 

The hmd is hroad, and contains a cartilage of 
complex shape which iirotects the central nervous 
system, and forms a socket on either side for the 
large eye; this has a bright meen lustre during 
life, the black pupil is shaped like the Greek letter 
«, and there are two eyelids, the upper coloured, 
the lower white. The front of the head is occu- 
pied entirely' by the bases of the arms and the 
mouth. The former are ten in number, eight of 
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1, Sepia officinalis from the dorsal aspect; 2, view of the 
^outh, showing its Liji and the bases of tlie Arms and 
Tentacles ; 3, the Shell seen from the ventral siirface ; 
4, the same in lateral view ; 5, the Animal mth the 
Mantle divided in the middle line to expose the 
Branchial Cavity : 

s, siphon; i, its valve; c, pit in the hase of the sipiion ; c', pro- 
minence on the mantle which fits into it; in, muscle pass- 
ing backwards from tlic siphon to the mantle ; o, tennina- 
tion of the intestine; i7r, gill; r, renal opening; g, genital 
opening; t. s., ink sac. At the base of the rightgilla jKirtionof 
the membrane has been lemoved tosliow the branchial heart. 

them being alike, oblong in transverse section and 
tapering olf to slender e.xtremities ; they liave the 
surface wliicli is turned towards tlie moutli covered 
with suckers in four longitudinal rows. The suckers 
consist of a muscular pcriiihery, .strengthened by a 
horny ring ; a fleshy ^)ad acts like a piston in the 
base of thi.s latter. Each sucker is mounted on a 
short flexible stalk. The two remaining arms, 
known as ‘tcntaclc.s,’ occn])y the interepaces 
between the ventr.al ai'ins and those next to them. 
They are twice as long as the otheiy, and have a 
cylindrical stem, slightly exiianded at the e.xtremity' 
into a club funiished with larger' and smaller 
suckers. Tiiey can be withdrawn into pockets 
situated honcath tlie eyes, and are carried in this 
position when not in use. The mouth (fig. 2), 
situated in llio centre of tlie roots of the arms, is 
surrounded by a lip with seven prominent angles, 
which lioar small suckers in some .species, and have 
been comp.avcd to nidinientavy arms. I’rojecting 
from it may he seen tlie two black horny mandibles, 
sliajicd like those of a jiarrot, hut with tlie lower 
overlapping the u]>per. 

On tlie lower .aspect of the animal, between the 
ninsciilar sac and the body proper which contains 
the vb^ccra, is a hollow space, the ‘ branchial ’ or 


‘mantle-cavity.’ When this is opened by a longi- 
tudinal incision it is seen to contain the following 
structures (fig. 5). Anteriorly is the hase of the 
‘ siphon,’ or ‘ funnel,’ s, a conical' tube containing 
a valve, i, through which water can he forcibly ex- 
pelled by' the contraction of the mantle. At its 
posterior margin on either side is an almond-shaped 
depression, lined with cartilage, c, into which fits 
a prominence on the inner surface of the mantle, c', 
an arrangement which largely' contributes to 'the 
solidarity of the body' as a whole. Lying along the 
middle line is the tenninal portion of the intestine, 
a, furnislied u-ith two small flap-like appendages 
of uncertain function, and on either side, a little 
fartlier hack, is a small papilla, ?•, upon which the 
kidney' opens, and on the left side only', the genital 
orifice, g. Two large gills, Br, are situated m the 
lateral recesses of the mantle-cavity', each consisting 
of an arterial stem running up the attached side, 
and a venous stem passing down the other aspect, 
the bulk of the organ being made up of a series of 
folds passing transversely' from one to the other, and 
richly' supplied with vessels containing the blood to 
he aeretect. Ilespiration is carried on by' rhytlnnic 
contractions of the mantle, in consequence of whiqh 
w.-iter entere at either side, passes over the gills, 
and is expelled by' tlie siphon ; this takes place 
about seventy' times in a minute. 

On the doreal side of the animal, immediately 
I beneath the integument, is a closed sac which con- 
I tains the internal shell (cuttle-hone, sepiostare, figs. 

I 3, 4). Speaking generally', this may ue saul to he 
of an elongated spoon or lioat shape ; it consists of 
I a homy' lamina, which gives it its characteristic 
outline, extending also into the small cone at the 
hack, which in many species is much larger tliaii 
I in the one now under consideration, and has been 
compared with the guard of the Belemnite (q.v.), 
On the dorsal surface is a granular calcareous 
I deposit; while the concave ventral aspect of the 
spoon is occupied by a series of layere of calcareous 
matter, which are deposited in succession and do 
not entirely' cover each other, so that the hinder 
portion of this surface presents a striated appear- 
ance due to their parallel margins. This part of 
the shell is porous and extremmy' light, the inter- 
stices being filled with air. These shells are im- 
ported into Liverpool in some quantity, and ground 
into fine powder to form a dentifrice. 

The Digestive Organs. — Witliin tlie beak above 
alluded to is a solid miisciiliar mass (buccal cone), 
part of which is devoted to its movements. Through 
its centre passes the gullet, the lower wall of 
which bears ,a most remarkable organ, the tooth- 
strap or ‘ radula ; ’ this consists of seven longi- 
tudinal rows of lioniy' teeth, which are secreted by 
certain special cells of the epithelium, and whoso 
apices are directed backwards. They' can ho moved 
to and fro by' appropriate muscles. Boliind the 
buccal cone tlie oesophagus heare tlie salivaiy 
glands, and still farther back it opens into a round 
saccular stomach with muscular walls. A largo hi- 
lohed gland, commonly called ‘liver,’ hut having 
the functions of a pancreas, is situated on the 
oesophagus. Lying parallel to the terminal portion 
of the intestine is the ‘ink-hag,’ i, s., a hollow 
gland opening near the anus, and fumishiug a deep- 
brown linid, which is ejected hv tlie animal when 
alariiied in order to conceal its retreat. "When 
genuine, the pigment known as ‘ sepia ’ is prepared 
from it. 

The Circulatory Organs. — ^Tlie heart is situated 
posteriorly, and consists of a pear-shaped .«ac which 
receives on either side a vein from the gills, dilated 
just before its tenninatioii into a muscular con- 
tractile antcehamher or auricle. It gives oil' an 
artery antenorly' to supply the head and arms, and 
one posteriorly to the ahdominal organs. The 
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blood, after belli" distributed throughout the body, 
is_ collected in veins which traveree the walls of the 
, kidneys and pericardium, and eventually pass to 
the gills, at the base of which a muscular dilatation 
(branchial heart) is situated, serving to effect the 
circnlatiou of the blood through the gills. 

TJie Nervous System consists of tJie tliree jraire 
of ganglia common to the Jdollusca concentrated 
round the oesophagus. One, pair (pedal) supplies 
the arms and siphon; a second ( pleuro-visceral ) 
the "ills, viscera, and mantle; a tliird (cerebral) 
the liead and eyes. In the mantle on either 
side is a large nervous mass (ganglion stellatum) 
situated on the pleural nerve, and supplying the 
mantle. In addition to these parts, and connected 
with them, thei-e is a system of so-called ‘ enteric ’ 
nerves, .springing from the buccal ganglia, wliich 
lie on the oesophagus just in front of the cerebral 
ganglia. 

Of the Organs of Sense the eyes are the most 
conspicuous. They occupy depressions in the head 
cartilage, the hinder part of which is occupied by 
the optic ganglia, ocular muscles, and a white 
glandular substance of unknown function. The 
retina consists of an inner laj'er of rods with 
swollen bases, and an outer layer of nucleated cells 
with a limiting membrane between them. The 
retinal chamber is closed in front by a spheroidal 
lens, made up of an inner and outer portion, which 
are secreted separately by an epithelial structure 
occupying a groove round its equator. In front of 
the lens is the iris, supported by a cartilage and 
containing a sphincter muscle ; the outer surface 
of the whole organ is formed by tlie transparent 
cornea, which, tfiough continuous in the Sepia, is 
perforated in the members of a large group of 
Cephalopoda ( (Egopsida ). 

The ears are a pair of small closed vesicles, 
imbedded in the head-cartilage, and supplied by 
nerves . which, though apparently springing from 
the pedal ganglia, really nave tlieir origin in the 
cerebral. A ciliated pit, usually considered to be 
olfactory in function, lies behind each eye. 

Generative Organs . — The sexes are separate. The 
testis and ovary are botli single and situated in 
the hinder part of the body ; tlie latter lies in the 
visceral sac or pericardium^ above de.scribed, the 
former in an almost closed diverticulum of it. The 
eggs have a tough capsule, with a projection at 
one end and a kind of handle at the other by 
wliich they are attached in bunches to a twig of 
seaweed or other similar substance. As in the 
hen’s egg, the proportion of nutritive to fomiative 
yolk is very large, and the embryo, as it develops, 
comes to stand head doivnwards on the former. 

Habits . — 'The animals are found in littoral regions 
or in moderately deep water ; ordinarily they rest 
horizontally on or near the bottom, the fins gently 
undulating, the tentacles I'etracted, and the arms 
depressed ( see cut at Cephalopoda ). Progre^ion 
may take place by means of the fins with consider- 
able rapidity in eitlier direction, the funnel being 
turned so that the stream of water issuing from it 
assists in propulsion; rapid darts backwards when 
the animal is alarmed are brought about either by 
the sudden ejection of water through the siphon, or 
by spreading out and reuniting the anus. _ V' hen 
feeding, the Sepia remains motionless till its prey 
is within striking distance ; then the dorsal arms 
are raised, the otliei'S open out sideways,_ the ten- 
tacles are shot forth with the rapidity of lightning, 
and the victim seized between their terminal clubs 
(see cut at Cephalopoda). 

Fifty-eight recent species of Sepia 
Iiave been described, of which some fortj' or fifty 
may be regarded as valid. By far the greatest 
number belong to the Indo-JIalayan region, whilst, 
with one doubtful exception, none occur on the 


shores of the New World. About a dozen fossil 
forms have been recorded from Tertiarj’ deposits. 
For large and fabulous Cephalopods, see Octopus, 
Sea-seepent. • 

Cutty Stool. See Stool of Repentance. 

Cutworm, a term used loosely of womis or 
grabs destructive to cabbage, beans, &c. ' 

Cuvier, the chief of modern comparative an- 
atomists, the liret to unite the paleontology of 
extinct forms with the anatomy of the extant, 
important also as an educationist. Leopold 
Christian Frederic Dagobert Cuvier, better known 
by^ his adopted literary title Georges Cuvier, was 
bora on the 24th August 1769, in the town of 
Montbdliard, at that tmie belonging to Wiirteni- 
berg. His ancestors were Protestant refugees from 
the Jura. He was de.?tined by his parents for the 
church, but early exhibited a predisposition for 
natural history. In his education at Stuttgart, 
he came under the happy influence of the botanist 
Kerner and the zoologist Kielmeyer. At the age 
of eighteen he became tutor in a family living near 
Caen, in Normandy. There the abundant fossil 
Terebratnla^ of the shore, the cuttle-fish and other 
molluscs landed by the waves, excited his eager 
interest, and became subjects of close studJ^ There 
too he was intioduced to Geofiroy St-Hilaire and 
other Parisian savants. Geofiroy at once recognised 
his abilities, and invited him to Paris. Cuvier 
accepted the invitation, became first assistant, 
and then professor of Comparative Anatomy in the 
Jardin des Plantes. Elected a member of the 
French Institute in 1795, he became in 1803 per- 
manent secretary of the Academy of Sciences. In 
1808 he undertook the reorganisation of public 
instruction, and shortly before the fall of Napoleon 
was admitted into the Council of State. After the 
Restoration he was made Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. After a visit to England in 1818, 
where he was received with great honour, he was, in 
1819,_ admitted into the cabinet by Louis XVIII., 
and in 1826 was made grand-olficer of the Legion 
of Honour. His decided opposition to the royal 
measures for restricting the freedom of the press 
lost him the favour of Charles X. Under Louis- 
Philippe he was made a peer of France (Baron 
Cuvier) in 1831, and in the following year he was 
nominated Minister of the Interior. Then his 
career rvas terminated suddenly from an attack of 
paralysis of which he died, May 13, 1832. 

Cuvier’s life was characterised by extraordinaiy 
activity. In his plans for the extension and im- 
provement of national education, in his efforts for 
the welfare of the French Protestant Church, and 
in his scientific work, he was alike zealous and 
indefatigable. On every hand he gave evidence 
of gigantic intellect, and of honest, resolute char- 
acter. He was conspicuous for an unsurpassed 
grasi) of concrete facts, rather than for originality 
of suggestion or power of generalisation, and 
remained a vigorous and formidable opponent of 
the Theory of Descent. 

In several departments of zoology, Cuvier’s inde- 
fatigable industry and giant intmligence achieved 
great progress. '( 1 ) By marvellous energy in col- 
lecting, examining, and dissecting, he vastly’ in- 
creased the circle of accurately’ known forms, both 
living and extinct. (2) This was done, however, 
in a way’ which combined depth of insight with 
increasing breadth of view. He penetrated below 
external form to the internal structure, and not 
content with empiiical dissection, rationalised his 
results in the first sy’stematic comparative anatomy’. 
His profound anatomical studies led him furtlier to 
appreciate more clearly’ than heretofore tlie unity 
of the organism and the miitii.'il dependence of its 
parts. In clearly defining the principle of the 
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correlation of organs, he recognised, to quote his 
inomorahle words, tiiat ‘the organism forms a 
connected unity, in wliich the sin'de parts cannot 
change without bringing about modifications in the 
othe” parts. ’ ( 3 ) In his hands classification became 
more natural, being more thoroughly based on 
real similarities of structure, and less on super- 
ficial resemblances. He recognised the existence 
of four great types — A'^ertebrate, Mollusc, Articu- 
late, and Radiate, a classification independently 
confirmed by the embryological researches of Von 
Baer, Although his four types are now known to 
give a false simplicity to nature, the establishing 
of stractural classification, followed out in his sub- 
divisions, introduced a new order in the animal 
kingdom. (4) Befoi'e his work, fossil forms had 
been very scantily known, and still less under- 
stood. His reseai'ches, however, especially among 
vertebrate remains, not only revealed an undreamt- 
of wealth of entombed forms, but disclosed to some 
extent the relation between the living and the 
dead. For the lii-st time palreontology was linked 
to comparative anatomy, ami the new contact 
brong-ht fresh ligdjk Yet it jj)ust be remembered 
that to him the Linnean dogma of the constancy of 
species seemed unassailable. Clear as he was in re- 
gard to the existence of fundamental and recurrent 
types, he was as determinedly opposed to the 
suggestion of Buffon, Lamarck, and others, that 
animals were connected by common descent. 

Among Cuvier’s more important works are the 
following! Lcqons d’ Anatomic Comparic (1801-5); 
L' Anatomic dcs 3IoUusqucs {IS16) •, Jiccherches sur 
les Ossements Fossils dcs Qnadrupides (1821-24); 
Discows sw Ics Bivolntions dc la Surface du Globe 
(introduction to the last) ; Histoire naturellc dcs 
Poissons (1828-49), written in concert with Valen- 
ciennes. Better knoum perhaps than any of these 
is the work which has passeil througli so many 
editors’ haiuL — Lc Rtgnc Animal distribud d'apris 
son Organisation (1817), more familiar in the en- 
larged and elaborated form which it received under 
the editomhip of Cuvier’s school. Important too 
for the history of zoology are numerous eloges 
and liistoric reports delivered on various occasions 
throughout Cuvier’s life. 

See Mrs E, Lee’s Memoirs of Daron Cuvier (Lond. 
1833) ; Pasquier's Slope de Cuvier (Paris, 1833) ; Carus’s 
Geschichte (Icr Xoolopic {Mmdch, 1872); Haeckel’s ifis/ory 
of Creation (Lend. 187G). 

Cuxliiivcii, a pleasant little German watering- 
place, on the southern bank of the Elbe, at its 
mouth in the German Ocean, 72 miles NW. of 
Hamburg by rail. The port whence the Hamburg 
steamers ply when in winter the Elbe is frozen 
over, Cuxiiaven has an old castle and a safe 
harbour. Pop. (1885) -1490 — ^in summer doubled 
by vibitore. 

Cliyabil, the capital of the Brazilian province 
of Matto Grosso, occupies pretty nearly the centre 
of South Ameriai. It stands on the "left bank of 
the Cnyabd River, 980 miles NAY. of Rio de Janeiro. 
Founded by gold-diggers in 1710, and wrecked by 
ail earthquake in 1740, it is norv a well-built place, 
witli a cathedral and 8000 inhabitants. It can be 
reached by the rivers Parana and Paraguay, a 
voyage of 2500 miles from Buenos Ayres. 

Cliiyj*. or Kuyp, Jacob GEnniT-sr:, commonly 
called the Old Cnyp, was born at Dordrecht in 
1575. Jacob Cuyn's representation of cows and 
sheej), battles and cnc.ampments, are clever, but 
his famc rests principally upon his excellent por- 
tmits. His colouring is wann and transparent ; 
his manner, free, and spirited. Cuvp was one of 
Oie four foundei-s of the Guild of St Luke at 
Donlrccht. anil died after 1G49. — ALneuT CuYP, 
Jacob’s son, was also boni at Dordrecht, in 1005. 


He excelled in the painting of cattle grazing or 
reposing, moonlights, wintry landscapes, still waters 
with ships, horee-markets, hunts, camps, and 
cavalry-lights ; and in rendering^ effects of warm 
golden sunlight he is without a rival. During his 
lifetime and long after, Albert’s pictures, although 
in many respects equal to those of Claude, were 
held in' little estimation. Opinion, however, has 
now changed regarding them, and a fine example 
of liis art has realised over £5000. England is 
particularly rich in his works, the National Galleiy 
possessing "eight of his subjects. He died at Dor- 
drecht, 1691.— Benjamin Cuyf, a nephew of 
Albert, was born at Dordrecht in 1608, and be- 
came a member of the guild there in 1031. He 
painted biblical pieces in Rembrandt’s style, and 
tamiliar scenes of country life. His best works are 
in the manner of Teniem. His seashores have less 
repute. 

Cuzco, a city of Peru, stands 11,440 feet above 
sea-level, in a valley of the Andes, 345 miles ESE. 
of Lima. It was the ancient capital of the Incas 
(in whose Iangua"e, says Garcilaso, Cuzco signifies 
‘navel ’), and at the tiihe of its conquest by Pizarro 
(1533) had 200,000 inhabitants. Now it "has only 
some 18,000, but it is one of the finest cities in the 
republic, with a cathedral (1572-1654), a so-called 
university ( 1598 ), and some remnants of Cyclopean 
architecture. — Cuzco gives name to a department, 
with 238,445 inhabitants. See Peru. 

Cyauite, Ky.vnite (Gr. l-yanos, ‘blue’), 
Disthene, or Sappaeb, a mineral composed of 
alumina and silica. It often occurs crystallised, 
and generally in broad prisms. It is sometimes 
colourless, red, yellow, &c., but more frequently of 
a fine sky-blue, slightly tinged with violet; it is 
transparent, and sometimes beautifully opalescent. 

Cyaiio^(cii, CN or Cy, although intrinsically 
of little importance, is one of the most interesting 
compounds of carbon. It was the first known com- 
pound body which was proved to be able to unite 
with elements in the same way as these substances 
unite with each other. Thus hydrogen, H, unites 
with chlorine. Cl, to form hydrochloric acid, and 
sodium, Na, unites with chlorine to form chloride 
of sodium, N.aCl. Like these elements, H, Cl, or 
Na, each a single substance, the gioup CN, con- 
sisting of 12 parts of carbon and 14 of nitrogen, 
entere into combination, acting as if it also were 
for the time being an element ; thus it forms 
cyanide of sodium, NaCN, or NaCy, and hydro- 
cyanic acid, HCN, or HCy. There are now many 
thousands of such radicles knou-n, of which the 
groups methyl, CH3, ethyl, CAIj, &c. may be 
taken as other examples. 

Cyanogen is a colourless, poisonous gas, which 
burns with a puqilish flame. It is soluble in 
water, and can be condcn.sed to a liquid, under a 
pressure of about four atmospheres (60 lb. per 
sq. inch). It may be obtained by heating the 
cjmnide of mercuiy, HgC.Vj, when the cyanogen 
passes off in the gaseous state. 

Cyanogen forms poisonous compounds with 
metals called cyanides, of which the best known is 
the cyanide of potassium, a salt of much import- 
ance in photography. AA'ith hydrogen it forms the 
deadly prussic or hydrocyanic acid, while it is 
united with o.xygen in cyanic acid. For the pro- 
perties of cyanides, see Hydrocyanic Acid. 

Cyanic Acid is a compound of cyanogen which 
ctin_ hardly be prepared in the free state, owing 
to its great tendency to decompose. It forms 
a class of salts called cyanates, of which the 
chief is the cyanate of potash. This salt is pro- 
duced ivhen cyanogen gas is passed into solution 
of pot.a.sh. Tlio formula of cvanic acid is IlCyO, 
that of the potash salt being KCyO. 
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Cyano'sis (Gr. kyanos, ‘blue’), lividity of corii- 
plexion, with fullness' of the capillaries and minute 
veins, especially of the face and lips. A name 
characfcenstically applied to the colour in certain 
cases of congenital disease or malformation of the 
heart. See Heakt.. 

CyailOtype is a photogi-aph obtained by the 
use of a cyanide. See PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Cyatlica. See Tree-ferns. 

Cybele (called also Agdistis and Dindymene), 
an ancient goddess whose worship was univereal in 
Phrygia, and widely spread in lYestern Asia as 
tliat of ‘ the great mother ’ or ‘ the mother of the 
gods.’ She seems to have been a nature divinity, 
wliose worship was attended with wild orgiastic 
rites, many of which were adopted by the Greela 
from the eastern nations. The Greeks, moreover, 
identified the oriental Cybele with their ancient 
earth goddess llhea, whose worship seems to have 
originated in Crete, where she is associated with 
the Curetes. Among the Romans she w.as con- 
sidered as identical with Ops, the wife of Saturn, 
and mother of Jupitei’, In Plnygia her piie.sts 
were the Corybantes, who worshipped her noisily 
with drums, cymbals, and horns, dressed in full 
armour. The Roman priests of Cybele were often 
called Gain. In art Cybele is usually represented 
seated on a throne, adorned with a mural crown, 
with lions crouching to the right and left, or sitting 
in a car drawn by lions. See Rhea. 





Cycads, or Cyoadace/E, an order allied to 
Comferiu (see Gymnosperjis), but in vegetative 
aiipearance rather resembling ferns and palms. 
The stem, which is e.xternally covered with leaf- 
scare, may be so short that the crown of leaves 
arises little above the surface of the ground ; more 
frequently, however, it rises to a height of a few 
feet, then resembling a tree-fern ; and in excep- 
tional oases (e.g. Cycas media of Australia) may 

attain a height 
of 50 or 60 feet. 
The foliage- 
leaves, which 
develop under 
the protection 
of reduced bud- 
leaves, are usu- 
ally pinnate, 
and mostly 

E arallel-veined ; 

ut in Cjmas we 
have a middle 
vein only, and 
in the curiously 
fern-like Stan- 
geria a mid-vein 
with lateral 
branches. The 
leaves 
always of more 
or less leatheiy 
consistence, and 
■ sometimes be- 
come veiy hard 
and spiny at the 
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Fig. 1. . - 

0, Cycas Normanbyaua ; b, c, Cycas media, tips and on the 

edge. In Cycas 

the pinnai are circinate in bud as in feins, although 
the midrib is straight ; convereely in Zamia, the 
leaf itself is inroUed, although the pinntB are 
straight ; in others, however, where both are 
straight, the pinme overlap each other from above 
downwards, as in the moon-wort fem (Botry- 
chium). The stem is of complex intemal struc- 
ture, • but is thickened by permanent cambium. 
It may bear lateral buds on the axils of old leaves, 
especially in unhealthy plants ; and these may fall 


off and propagate the plant. In some cases, how- 
ever, we have an apparent dichotomy, although 
probably due to branching. Dichotomy of the 
roots has also been described ; this, however, not 
^ a normal development, but due simplj' to irrita- 
tion by a fungus-mj'celium or a nostoc-like alg.a, 
winch commonly invests the root, and even pene- 
trates the tissue (see Symbiosis). Yet among 
those who admit the pathological nature of this, 
some still regard it as an atavistic reappearance, 
the last surviving trace of the dichotomy so com- 
mon among the ancestral cryptogams (see Ferns, 
LYCOPODIACEiE). 

The exceedingly primitive flowera are found on 
separate plants, and are respectively composed 
simplj’ of staminate or pistillate leaves, in both 
cases usually spirally aggregated as cones. The 
stamens are reduced and undivided leaves bearing 
on their dorsal surfaces a usually indefinite number 
of pollen-sacs, so furnishing a perfectly inter- 
mediate foi-rn between the sporangium-bearing 
frond of a fem and the stamens of higher plants. 
The pollen-grains show a veiy distinct remnant of 
the male prothallium. 

Passing to the female flowers, we find those at 
least of Cycas to be terminal on the axis, which 



Fig. 2. 


a, Stamen of Cycas circinalis, under surface; b, group of pollen- 
sacs (Microsporangia); d, pollen-grain of Ceratozainia ; c, the 
same germinating; e, carpellap' leaf of Cycas revohita, vrith 
lower pinnic reduced and bearing ovules ; /, stamen of Zamia 
integri/oUa. 

after flowering resumes vegetative growth, a con- 
dition which occurs only as an anomaly or rever- 
sion in higher plants (e.g. proliferous roses). The 
separate carpellarj^ leaves retain more or less 
distinct traces of vegetative character ; thus in 
Cycas the ovules (microsporangia) represent the 
reduced lower pinme ; more frequently, however, 
only two are developed (Zamia, fig. 2); but the 
carpellary leaf is always open, and shows no trace 
of that still more precocious development of its 
ovules and arrest of its opening altogether, which 
would give us the ovary of the higher flowering- 
plants (see Ovary). On ripening, the cone may 
fall to pieces, liberating the oniles ; in the simpler 
Cycas the separate naked seeds become modified and 
enlarged into lai'ge fruit-like bodies, with an outer 
fleshy and an inner stony wall. The nucellus is 
crushed into little space by the growth of the endo- 
sperm, which contains the straight embrj’o with 
its one ( Ceratozamia ) or two, often unequal 
(Cveas, Zamia), cotyledons. 

The more vegetative character, both of the flower- 
ing axis and of the caipellary leaves, which dis- 
tinguish Cveas from all the other genera, explains the 
separation'of the order by systematists into Cycadere 
and Zamire. Among the latter, Stangeria of Port 
Natal is at once distinguished by its pinnate vena- 
tion ; and Bowenia of Queensland by its bipinnate 
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leaves. Dioon (^le.xico) is cliai-acterisecl by the 
origin of its ovules on cushion-like inodilications of 
th^two pai'ent pinnaj, instead of being simply s^sile 
as in the remaining genera, which are merely distin- 
guislied by sliglit difterences in the sliape of their 
cone-leaves. The thirty species of Zaniia range 
from Mexico into the Antilles and far into South 
America. Ceratozamia is Mexican, and Microcycas 
Cuban, while Jlacrozamia is distributed over 
Eastern Australia, and Encephalartos is character- 
istically South-east African. But the widest dis- 
tribution is that of Cycas itself. The best-known 
species, G. rccolnia of Japan, is not only widely 
found botli wild and in cultivation in niauj' parts 
of the Old and New 'World, but C. circinalts of 
the East Indies, C. media and Konnanhyana of 
Australia, C. Secmani of the Eiji.s, may also be 
mentioned as of impoi-tance. 

Schimper enumerates no less than thirty-four 
fossil genera, witli 278 species. The gioup ap 2 )eais 
to have attained its jnaximum in Triassic and 
Jurassic times. They are familiar to English 
IJahconfoiogists in the Lias and Oolite especially. 

The stem of many cycads contains an abundant 
starchy deposit, whicli is used as food in many 
countries. It resembles sago, and so has frequently 
led to the confusion of cycads with the true Sago- 
palms (q.v.). G. revohda yields a coarse sago in 
Japan and elsewhere ; from Dioon cdulo a kind of 
arrowroot is prepared in Mexico, and from Zamia 
puinila, &c. in the Antilles and Florida ; while 
Encephalartos is often called Kafir Bread. 
Cyclades. Sec Auchipelago. 

Cyclamen, a genus of Primulacea;, including 
about eight highly variable species, mostly natives 
of southern Europe. Their thickened and com- 
pressed perennial stem half immei-sed in the 
gi'ound, their heart-shaped leaves, peculiarly twisted 
and rellexed corolla-lobes, and spirally reverted 
fi-uit-stalks give the genus a peculiar and highly 
characteristic appearance. They are commonly 
cultivated on account of the beauty of their flowers ; 
which mostly aiqiear in spring. G. pcrsicum is the 
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one chielly grown in our con'-ervatories ; C. 
curopfciim, not uncommon in garden.s, flowers in 
autumn. The turnip-like stem, desjiite an extreme 
acridity which long gave it medicinal repute, is 
lai-gely eaten by swine in southern Euroire, espe- 
cially Sicily ; hence the English name of Sowbread. 

Cy'clc {Gr.,‘acircle’), in Astronomv and Jlathc- 
matical Chronology, a i)eriod or interval of time in 
which certain idienomena always recur in the same 
order. There are two great natural cycles, that of 
the^sun and that of the moon. The solar cycle is a 
jicriod of twenty-eight Julian years, ahe’r which 
the same day.s of the week recur on the same davs 
of the y car. The lunar or ^letonic cvcle consists of 
nineteen years or 2.V, lunations (sec ClIltovoLOGY) 
after which the succesrivo new moons hajipen on 


the same days of the year as durmg the previous 
cycle. The number of the year in the cycle of the 
moon is called the Golden Number (o.v.). The 
cycle of Indictions (q.v.) is purely arbitraiy, its 
yeai-s being fifteen, a conventional mmiber; and 
the Julian Period, which combines and har- 
monises all the three othei-s, might be termed the 
cycle of cycles. The term ‘ cycle of eclijises ’ is an 
instance of the more general use of the word, 
meaning the period of 223 lunations, within which 
I seventy eclipses recur in the same order and magni- 
tude — ^^•iz. twenty-nine of the moon and forty-one 
of the sun. 

Cycling:. The early histoiy of cycling— in 
which generic term the use of .all classes of nianu- 
and pedo-niotive carriages is now by general con- 
sent included — is, like that of ancient Britain, 
involved in obscurity. As long since as 1818 
something in the nature of a bicycle was intro- 
duced into England by Baron von Drais, a French- 
man resident at Mannheim, and was knoum as the 
Draisnene orCeleriffere; while velocipedes ormanu- 
motfve machines with three or more wheels were 
in occasional use in England even before that date, 
one of the earliest being an invention of Kichard 
Lovell Edgewortli ( circa 1767 ). The Draisnene con- 
sisted of two wheels, about 30 inches in diameter, run- 
ning one in the wake of the other, and connected by 
abeam of wood, upon which, midway from each end, 
w.as placed a saddle or perch. At the fore-end of 

arms upon 

tile support Tlie ‘ D.mdy-liorBe.’ 

refened to, 

puslicd the ‘ dandy-hoise ’ ahead by kicking the 
gi'ound -witli bis right and left foot alteniately ; 
when a cert.aiu impetus was attained, he could, 
were he <a skilful rider, cease the kicking jnocess, 
.and allow the machine to proceed until the momen- 
tum was exhausted, when he had to commence de 
noco. It is haully needful to s.ay that the undigni- 
ned_ attitude the rider perfoice assumed was the 
subject of much ridicule ; and it is not to be 
wondered at that the satire of Cmikshank and his 
contcmjioraries eflectuallv killed the hobby-horse 
of 1818. ‘ 

The fashioning of the firat iiractical bicycle (circa 
ISlG) is currently credited to one Gavin Dalzell, a 
ocotch cooper, wbo lived at Lesmahagow, in Lanark- 
shire. It went by the name of the ‘ wooden horse,’ 
being constmeted chiefly of wood ; the saddle was 
low, and the pedal movements or ‘ stiiTups,’ which 
nioved backwards .and fonvards alternately, were 
connected by iron rods with the cranked axle of 
the driving-wheel. 

The next reviv.al of cycling may be said to 
nate from 1SG7. A few years previous to this it 
occurred to an inventive genius, one kl. Michaux, 
.1 • 'i' 1‘obby-horse a p.air of ped.als by 

'yJach the fi'ont wheel might be revolved witli 
tile feet. Thi«, of couise, meant that the rider 
must deiiend for his balance ujion some means 
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•whereby the relative positions of the tivo wheels 
might be varied at will; in other words, some 
method whereby the base of the machine might he 
changed at pleasure. To this end, a transveree 
handle was affixed to tlie front wheel, which 
admitted of its being turned even to a right angle. ' 
Tills new-comer was known ns the bicycle, but 
is now irreverently alluded to in all quarters as 
the ‘boneshaker’ — probably because it was made 
of ivood, and shod with iron tyres instead of rubber, 
while springs were often conspicuous by their 
absence. 

The boneshaker craze was a serious one ; it 
affected all classes of societj’, but chiefl3' — in con- 
sequence of the cost of the article — the middle and 
upper ranks; in witness whereof, the illustrated 
papers of 1867-69 contained more than one wood- 
cut showing the Prince Imperial upon his bone- 
shaker in tlie Tuileries. One of the earliest of 
Michaux’s bicj'cles found its waj' to Mr Charles 
Spencer’s gjminasium in London in 1868. So little 
was to be gained, and so much was to be lost — 
particularlj' in the waj’ of appearances — hj' ‘ bone- 
shakerism,’ that in a few j’eara it promised to 
become a lost art, when, happil}', the inventive 


framing introduced at a later period, made the 
modern bicj'cle. From the hicj’cle the tricjxle was 
earl.v evolved, chiefl,y through the instrumentalitj' 
of Janies Starlej’, of Coventrj’, until the types of 
machines at present obtainable are practically end- 
less. 

The utility of the cycle is proved beyond all 
question. It is .asserted on the best authority that 
a person of average capabilities can upon it travel 
at least three, and freq^uentlj’ six, times as far as he 
can walk in. a day, and this with even less fatigue ; 
■\vhile the possibilities of the machine in able hands 
■ivill be admitted, when it is pointed out that a mile 
has been ridden upon a bicycle in less than two 
minutes and a halt, .and that 21 miles have been 
travereed well inside the hour, 50 miles in a little 
oyer two hours and a half, and 100 miles in con- 
siderably under six horn's. The figures for longer 
distances are just as startling, for 300 miles have 
been covered in a daj', and the road from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groat’s — roughlj', 900 miles — has been 
accomplished in five daj's one and a half hour! 

But tlie utility of the cycle is further proved bj' 
f.acts other than those given ; it has become the 
poor man’s carriage, ancL the rich man’s hobby in 
more senses than one. Eoj'alty disports itself, at 
anju'.ate in quasi-publicity, upon it, and the nobil- 
ity and gentrj^ make no secret of their love of the 
wheel. Clergj'men visit their p.arishionei's ; medi- 
cal men their patients ; .and tens of thousands of 
the middle classes transact their busiii_ess_ or follow 
their pleasures bj’ its me.ans ; while it is next to 
impossible to pass through anj' of the streets of our 
chief towns without seeing that the cj'cle, in some 
one of its numerous shapes, is ablj’ ministering to 
the wants of the community. It was estimated 
that in 1888 not less than 500,000 machines were 
in use, a fact that will justify the assertion 
that cj'cle-making has become a vei'j" important 
industry. 

So general has cj’cling become, that there are in 
existence in Gre.at Britain .alone at least twenty 
cj’cling publications, varving from weeklies to 
.annuals, while roadbooks .and handbooks innumer- 
able have alre.adj’ been put upon theni.arket. 

As with most other sports or pastimes, cj'cling is 
strong in a clubdom of its own. Hundreds of local 
clubs exist in different parts of the counti'j', while 
acting in concert with them is the largest of all, 
the Ci’clists’ Touring Club, whose headquarters are 


at 139 and 140 Fleet Street, London. The C. T. C., 
as it is familiarly called, was not the forerunner of 
the local clubs to which reference has been ni.ade, 
for some of these existed three or four j'ears before 
it, but it was called into existence in 1878 for the 
purpose of encouraging and promoting touring, as 
its name implies. To this end it has appointed at 
one fixed tariff some hotel— often the leading one — 
in evei-j' town as headquarters. It has also appointed 
a member in nearlj' evei-j^ town to act as consul — 
in other words, to be a guide to visitin" clubmen ; 
in addition to which it has nominated the most 
competent mechanic the place possesses to repjiir 
inachines at moderate prices in case of breakage. 
Bj' the intyoduction of a specialty suitable and 
durable uniform ; by the compilation of roadbooks 
and m.aps for the Continent, as well .as for Great 
Britain ; hj' agitating for better roads, for finger- 
posts and milestones ; and in countless other waj's 
it has benefited c3'clists and C3'cling ; and that its 
programme is a popular one, will be apparent when 
it is explained that it alread3' possesses over 22,000 
members. It publishes an official Gazette, which, 
consisting of some forty to fifty pages, is sent 
gratis to evei'3' member once a month, .as well as an 
official handbook with full details of the airange- 
ments made in the different parts of the countr3' 
for the convenience of its members. The benefits 
of membei'ship are all obtainable for a nominal 
sum annuall3'. The C. T. C. is intern.ational in its 
chanacter, nearly a dozen prosperous divisions hav- 
ing alre.ad3' been established in the United States, 
in Can.ada, and upon the Continent. 

C3'cling possesses also a National Cyclists’ Union 
that looks after the legislative side of the sport; 
that frames and endeavours to uphold the amateur 
definition ; that pledges itself to oppose the intro- 
duction of prohibitive restrictions ; that holds the 
amateur championships ; .and that in man3’’ other 
wa3's does a large amount of good for wheeldom. 
Tlie he.adquartei's of this body are at 57 Basing- 
liall Street, London, E.C., and the subscription for 
membei-s not belonging to a loe.al club affiliated 
cn masse is five shillings. There are branches of 
tlie N. C. U. in Scotland, and Ireland has its 
C3'clists’ Association. 

For man3' 3'e.ars C3*cling w.as practised in England 
in the face of much ridicule from the general 
public, and hostility from other sections of the 
road-using communit3’' ; while ingress to the parks 
was denied its votaries. These prejudices nave, 
however, happil3' been overcome ; b3' the instra- 
mentality of the C. T. C. and the N. C. U. before 
referred to, nearty all tliese restrictions h.ave been 
removed, and, .speaking broadl3’, a C3'cle is at 
liberty to enter and use the inclqsures ty which 
other public vehicles are given acces.s. Similarl3’, 
througli the exertions of the C. T. C., the powers 
hitherto possessed b3' courts of quarter session 
and corporations under the Highwa3’s Amendment 
Act of 1878, and the Municip.al Corporations Act of 
1882, have by the Local Government ( England and 
W.ales) Act, 1888, been taken from them. Cycles 
have been declared to be carriages within the 
meaning of the Highwa3's Acts, entitled to all 
the benefits, .and subject to all the penalties ( tax- 
p.aj’ing excepted) applic.able to otlier can-iages, 
while the anomalous .and conflicting bylaws 
hitherto in force -were, on 1st April 1889, super- 
seded bj' a statute haw wliich runs as follows : 

Local Government (England and Males) Act, 
1888, sect. 85. — (1) The provisions of sect. 26, sub- 
sect. 5, of the Highw.ays and Locomotives (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1878, and' sect. 23, sub-sect. 1, of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, in so far as it 
gives power to the council to make 63-1, aws regulat- 
ing the use of can-iages herein refened to, and all 
other provisions of anj' other public or private acts. 
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in so f.ar as tliej' give power’ to any local authoiity 
to make bylaws for regulating the use of bicydes, 
tricycles, velocipedes, and other similar machines, 
are hereby repealed ; and bicycleSj tricycles, velo- 
cipedes, and other similar machines are hereby 
declared to be carriages within the meaning of the 
Highway Acts ; and the follon-ing additional 
regul.ations shall be observed by .any person or 
pel-sons riding or being upon snch carnage: («) 
During the period betn'cen one hour after sunset 
and one hour before sunrise, every pereon riding or 
Ijeing upon such carriage, shall can-j’ attached to 
the carnage, a lami>, which shall be so constracted 
and placed as to exiiibit a light in the direction in 
which he is proceeding, and so lighted and kept 
lighted, as to afford adequate means of signalling 
the approach or position of the carnage. ( b ) Upon 
overtaking any cart or carriage, or any horse, mule, 
or other beast of burden, or any foot-passenger, 
being on or proceeding along the camage-way, 
every such pereon shall, within a reasonable dis- 
tance from and before passing such cart or carriage, 
horse, mule, or other beast of burden, or such foot- 
jiassenger, by sounding a bell or whistle, or other- 
wise, give audible and sufficient ivarnirig of the 
approach of the carriage. (2) Any person sum- 
marily convicted of offending against the regula- 
tions "made by this section, shall, for each and for 
evei-y such offence, forfeit and p.aj' any sum not 
exceeding forty shillings. 

Cycle-racing, by both amateurs and professionals, 
has developed into a line art, and bids fair to 
rival in popularity all but horeeracing. Cinder- 
paths specially constructed for the purpose exist 
in ncaiiy all the more important centres, and 
amateur race meetings are of frequent occurrence 
during the summer season ; but Leicester, Wolver- 
hampton, _ North Shields, and Coventry are the 
places chiefly noted for contests among the pro- 
fessional fi'ateiTiity. ' 

The practice of camping out under canvas 
is one which seems to have commended itself 
to cyclists in a marked degree. The habit 
originated at the North of England Cyclists’ 
Meet, held annually at Harrogate ; and it has 
been perpetuated not only by Northei-ners, but by 
Southerners ,as well, the latter usually selecting 
Jlid-Surrey as their camping ground. 

Apart from tlie marvellous modern records to 
which previous reference has been made, some 
notable distances were covered even upon the 
earlier and more imperfect forms of niacliines. 
Among them should be mentioned the one from 
London to B.ath by D.avid St.anton, who was 
credited with covering the lOG miles in 8 houi-s 
28 ininutes on the 17th August 1874, as also the 
.vear’s record of Mr E. Tcgctmier of the IJelsize 
Bicycle Club, London, who claimed to have ridden 
over 10,000 miles in a single sc.-ison. 

From time to time tlie cycling world has been 
startled by announcements to the effect that 
electric and steam tricycles are about to be put 
into the luarket to revolutionise the pastime and 
sport. Those predictions h.ave, liowever, never been 
fullilled, nor is it very probable or desinable that 
they should be. The inscpanible dillicultv tliat 
.attaches to the coristruction of an clectiic tricycle 
is the exce.s-sive weight which must of necessity be 
carried, until accuiuul.ators h.ave been established 
upon all the nrads likol.v to be frequented bv 
cyclists ; while apart from 'the weight and dirt that 
would attach to the use of a .steam-engine, the con- 
dition of the law at tlie present time is such that a 
stc.am-velocipcdo is held to come within the c,ate- 
gorv of ro.ad locomotives, the rules governing which 
nichide one to the elfcot that no gre.ater speed than 
four nil es an hour may be nmnitnined, and tlmt 
any such locomotive must be under the control of 


.at least three persons, and preceded by a man on 
foot earrj-ing a red flag .at le.ost 20 yards ahead ! 
See Pai-kyns y. Priest, Law Keports of Queen’s 
Bench Division, 317. 

Cycling is not only extremely popular among the 
sterner sex, but Ladies innumerable have taken to 
the pastime. The Cyclists’ Touring Club before 
refeired to possesses nearly 1000 lady membei-s. 
In England the tricycle is their favourite machine. 

Many devices for reducing the Labour required to 
propel a machine over heavy roads and up steep 
gi-adients have from time to time been deviseiV. 
Probably tlie best of these is the crypto-dynamic 
gear manufactured by the Crypto Cycle Coinpany, 
64 City Road, London, E.C. 'This invention 
has marvellously lightened the Labour in connec- 
tion with cycling in the case of elderly persons and 
invalids, but as a nile a muscular riiter is content 
with one speed .affixed to a light inachine, upon 
which he is able to make even better progress than 
upon the necessarily lie.avy cryiito-geared article. 
A simple method of ascertaining how a machine is 
geared is to multiply the diameter of the driving- 
wheels by the number of teeth in the lower cog- 
wheel, and then divide by the number of teeth in 
the cog upon the main axle — e.g. a 40-inch wheel 
has twenty' teeth upon its lower cog-wheel, and 
fifteen upon the upper ; this gives a gearing of o3J 
inches. 

‘ Trick riding ’ is an art which American riders 
assiduously' practise, and in which they naturall.v 
excel ; so much so, that many' ‘ professore ’ thereof 
have from time to time visited Gre.at Britain and 
continental Europe to exhibit their prowess to 
the multitude. Trick riding aside, however, it 
is genei-ally conceded that tlie typical English- 
man makes the most enthusiastic cyclist s partly' 
because the bicycle w.as lii-st .systematically' made 
and ridden here, .and partly bec.ause he possesses 
an inbred love of athletics. Coventry, Birming- 
ham, Nottingham, Wolverhampton, London, .and 
to a smaller extent other important places, are 
interesteil in the manufacture of machines, while 
the fii-st named has happily' been enabled to sub- 
stitute for the fast-decaying or depressed industries 
of ribbon-weaving and watchmaking, for which 
she Av.Ts Ion" celeln-.ated, the designing and nianu- 
facturin" of cycles, which find eminoyment for 
thou.sands of hands. It is estimated that the 
c.apital invested 'in the cycle trade is considerably 
over a million sterling. 

The types of liiachines in cun-ent use are the ordi- 
nai-y bicycle, tl;^ dw.arf rear-driven safety bicycle or 
some modilic.ation thereof, the front-steered tncyclc, 
the c.arrier or trrtdesm.an’s tricycle, t.andem bicycles, 
both ordinai-y' iand divarf, tandem front-steered 
bicy'cle.«, and invpalid pedo- or mami-motive cycles ; 
but nunierou.s iiiachines coming within none of 
these categories are met ivith from time to time. 
The fashion in tl/ds respect has necessarily' changed 
■with great rapidir.y-, seeing that it is onl v within the 
la.st few years tlVat really skilled ami competent 
engincei-H .and mechanics liave turned their atten- 
tion to the perfect ing of the cy'cle. 'The numerous 
improvements, Uigether with the impracticable 
ideas of file ever-present visionary', .are generally' 
shown annually a’i the Stanley' exhibition, a lixturc 
which takes its na'me from the London club bearing 
this title. 

Among recent oievelopnients in connection witli 
the cycle have be*nir jts adoption by some of the 
I leading London flaqiieg to convey special editions to 
1 the various r.ailwrf,y termini, and the use of the 
cy'clc by' the post'll ,'iuthoritie.s ; Avhile jiregnaiit 
I gi'catcr. import to all concerned is the 

olheial adoption of jti,e two-wheeled machine by the 
mihtarv nuthontioj.,_ yvith this object in view, 
the various voluntc gj. corps at pre-ent in existence 
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were in 1887 anthovisetl by the War Office to form 
cycle contingents -within their ranks, while a 
siieeial cyclist corps, known as the 26tli Middlesex, 
has been called into existence. These various 
formations can hardly be considered to have ‘as 
yet 'won the place they seem destined to occupy, 
hut they have sufficient! jr demomstrated. their cap- 
abilities to -cause the highest military authorities 
to entertain a veiy hopeful opinion of their value 
in the near future. 

In America, where cj'cling is becoming inci'eas- 
ingly popular, there ai-e a large number of flourish- 
ing cyclist clubs in the large cities, such as New 
York, Brooklj'n, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington ; and the chib-houses there are more com- 
plete and better equipped than in Great Britain. 
The League of American Wheelmen had in 1888 
about 12,000 members, while it was estimated that 
there -were more than 60,000 cyclists in the United 
States. Washington, with its miles of asphalted 
streets as smooth and level as a floor, in 1888 
claimed to have 4000 -wheelmen and 300 lady 
tricyclists. One American cyclist is credited with 
having ridden 8000 miles in 1887, and another 7000 
miles. More conspicuous is the tour round the 
W'orld, undertaken by Mr Thomas Stevens, wlio, 
starting from San Francisco on the 22d of April 
1884, travelled to Boston, then shipped to England, 
again embarked for the Continent, and passed 
through Germany, Austria-Hungary, the Balkan 
Peninsula, Asia Minor, Armenia, Persia, Afghani- 
stan, India, and China, w-hence he sailed for his 
starting-point. This was a ride occupying three 
years, and involving an enormous amount of endur- 
•ance, pluck, and energj% As might be expected, 
manufacturing enterpiise has kept pace with the 
demand ; and America is also well supplied with 
cycling literature. 

Utilitarian to a high degree, health-giving to a 
measure that causes many of the leading medical 
men to recommend its adoption to both sexes in 
nearly all cases where organic disease is absent, 
cycling, if rationally pursued, may unquestionably 
be regarded as one of the boons and blessings of 
the 19th century. 

See CycVmo, by Viscount Bui-y and G. L. Hillier 
•( Badminton Library series, 1888); Spencer’s Bicycfcs and 
Tricycles, Past ami Present (ISS’I); and Cycle Dircclory 
(1884); Dr Benjamin Ward Bioliardson’s Tricycle in 
Relation to Health and Recreation (1835 ) ; Stables’s Health 
upon Wheels ( 1883) ; Pleasures and Advantages of Cycling 
-(1887); Art and Pastime of Cycling; Stevens’s A round 
■the World on a Bicycle (1887). 

Cy'cloid ( Gr. , ‘ circle-like ’ ). If a circle roll along 
a straight line in its own plane, any point on the 
•circummrence describes a curve which is called a 
•cycloid. This is the most interesting of what are 
called the transcendental curves, both from its 


geometrical properties and its numerous applica- 
tions in mechanics. In dynamics, for example, we 
find that a heavy particle descends from rest from 
any point in the arc of an inverted cycloid to the 
lowest point in the same time exactly, from what- 
ever point of the curve it starts. This is sometimes 
expressed by saying that the cycloid is the isochron- 
oxis (Gr., ‘equal-time’) curve. Tlie body having 
reached the lowest point, 
will, through the im- 
petus received in the 
fall, ascend the opposite 
branch of the cui-ve to 
a height equal to that 
from which it fell, and 
it will employ precisely 
the same time in ascend- 
ing as it did in descending. It is clear that if a 
surface could he procured that would be jierfectly 
smooth and hard, the cycloid would thus present a 
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solution of the perpetual motion. The line AB, 
which is called the base of the cycloid, is equal to 
the circumference of the generating circle; the 
length of the curve ADB is four times CD, the 
diameter; the evolute of any cycloid is a similar 
curve of equal length ; and the surface between 
the cin-ve and its base is three times the area of the 
circle CD. In any position EPF of the generating 
circle, AE is equal to the are EP; PE is the normal 
at P and = half the radius of curvature ; PE is the 
tangent to the curve at P. 

Cycloid-scales, fish-scales with a round un- 
toothed posterior margin and concentric lines pai-- 
allel to the latter. See Scales, Fishes. 

Cyclone ( Gr. hyklos, ‘ a circle ’ ), a circular stomr 
of great force, which, extending over an area of 
perhaps 500 miles, and revolving round a calm 
centre, advances at the rate of from 20 to 30 miles 
an hour. See Stoesis. 

CycloptCdia. See Excyclopaidia. 

Cyclo'pcs (Gr. kuklopcs, ‘the round-eyed’), in 
the incoherent traditions of a gradually developing 
inytbology, fall into three groups. (1) The Homeric 
Cyclopes, a wild, lawless, and impious race of 
giants, inhabiting the sea-coasts of Sicily, tiie most 
prominent of whom is Polyphemus ( q. v. ). Although 
Homer does not directly call them one-eyed, yet he 
expressly terms Polyphemus such, and the later 
poets attribute his peculiarity to the rest. (2) The 
three Cyclopes mentioned by Hesiod : Brontes, 
Sterope.s, and Arges, each liaving one eye in the 
niiddle of his forehead ; these were sons of Uranus 
and Gma, belonged to the race of Titans, and forged 
thunderbolts for Zeus. Hurled into Tartarus by 
their father, but delivered by tlieiv mother, they 
helped Kronos to usurp the government of heaven. 
Kronos, however, in his turn, threw them hack to 
Tartarus, from wliich they were again released by 
Zeus, whose servants they now became. Finally, 
they were slain by Apollo, because they forged tl'ie 
tliunderholt with which Zens killed .i'Esoiilapius. 
Later tradition placed their workshop in Mount 
Etna, or in the volcanoes of Lemnos and Lipari, 
and made them the slaves of Hephmstus. (3) The 
Cyclopes mentioned by Strabo as a people who had 
come horn Thrace or Lycia to Argolis, and were 
distinguished for their skill as biiildei.s. 

Cyclopean W.-ills is a name given to masonn- 
built of large, irregular stones, closely fitting, but 
unhewn and uncemented. They were attributed 
to Strabo’s C.yolopes, who were probably mythical, 
and nianj'^ of them still exist in Greece (as at 
Mycenm and Tii-jms), Italy, and elsewhere. More 

E robably the so-called Cyclopean walls were built 
y some ancient race, perhaps the Pelasgians (q.v.), 
at a period long anterior to the historical civilisa- 
tions of Greece and Rome. 

CyclopS) a genus of small fresh-water cnis- 
taceans, type of a family (Cyclopidre) in tlie order 
Copepoda. They are popularly included under the 
wide title of ‘ water- fleas.’ Various species are com- 
mon as active swimmere in fresh- water pools or slow- 
flowing brooks, and a few forms have been recorded 
from tlie sea. Like other copepods, cyclops has 
an elongated body, without a shell, with four 
forked thoracic feet and a live-jointed abdomen. 
The head-region is not distinct from the firet ring 
of the thorax ; there is a pear-shaped segmented 
body and a long abdomen ; both pairs of antenme 
are'iong, and in the male the anterior pair form 
claspere ; the mandibular and maxillary palps are 
degenerate ; and a heart is said to be absent. 
The avenage length of the commonest species is 
from 2 to 3 millimetres ; the males are generally 
smaller than the females. A very marked feature, 
to which the name refers, is the single median eye, 
usually bright crimson and sparkling like a gem ; 
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and not less noticeable are the two large egg-bags 
can-led by the females. They eat both animal and 
vegetable matter, and are verj- prolific. See Crus- 
TACE.v, Water-flea. 

Cyclop'tcriS. a genns of fossil ferns met with 
in Devonian and Carboniferous strata. The leaflets 
are somewhat rounded or wedge-shaped, and have 
no midrib, tlie nerves spreading from the point of 
attachment. 

Cycloraina. See Panorama. 

Cyclosis (Gr., ‘circulation’), the name employed 
to de.signate certain movements of the contents of 
cells in plants. See Vegetable PnvsroLOGV. 

Cyclostomata (literally, ‘round mouths’), a 
class of vertebrates often included along with fishes, 
but separated from them by some fundamental 
divergences. Hag- fish (Dlyxine) and Lamprey 
(Petromyzon) are the two most familiar examples, 
and are types of the two ordei-s into which the 
Cyclostomata (or IMaif-ipobranchii) are divided. 

Cyrtnns, a river of Cilicia, rising on the south 
side of the Taunrs range, and flowing through a rich 
and level country, past the eiti’ of Tai-sus, and 
a broad lagoon, now choked up with sand, into the 
sea. Its water was famous for its clearness and 
coldness, and was supposed to be ellicacious against 
gout ami nervous disease.s. Alexander nearly lost 
his life through an illness brought on by bathing in 
it when overheated. 

Cydoiiia. See Quince. 

Cygnet, a young Swan (q.v.). 

Cylinder (Gr., ‘a roller’), a well-known solid 
whose cro.ss-seotion at any point of its length gives 
always the same circle ; or, mathematically, a solid 
generated by the revolution of a 

rectangle auout one of its sides, 

^ which line is called the axis of tlie 
1 cylinder. That, the typical cylinder, 

I is frequently called right, ancl if cut 

I by two parallel planes not perpen- 

1 dicular to the axis, the result is an 

i oblique cylinder, with elliptical ends 

; or sections. The term has also been 

1 generalised to include a solid gener- 

I ated by a line moving parallel to a 

: fixed direction while tracing any 

1 fixed closed curve. In .all ciises the 

J. content of tlfe cylinder is found by 

''-I multiplying the' number of square 

units ill the b.ase by the number of 

line.ar units in the aititude, which is 
the per])endicular di.stancc between the two ends. 
The area of the convex surface is equal to the 
product of the circumference of the end, and tlie 
length of the generating line. To this must be 
added the areas of the two ends, to get the whole 
surface of the cylinder. 

Cyma. See IMoulding. 

Cymbals are a pair of thin round metal plates, 
with a hollow part in the centre, in which a leather 
strap is fastened for holding in the hand. They are 
instnimonts of percussion, which, when stnick one 
against the other, produce a loud harsh sound of 
no fixed pitch. They are of verv ancient origin, 
.and were used by the Greeks in the worship of 
Oybele. The best cymbals are those made in 
Turkey and in China. Attempts to discover .and 
imitate the composition of the met.al have all failed, 
the nearest a])pro.ach to It hitherto discovered 
being an alloy of 80 parts of copper to 20 of tin. 
The cymbals generally play the .same part as the 
bass drum, and in orchestras they are jdayed on bv 
the same perfonner, one cymbal being fixed on the 
drum, the other hold in one hand, while the other 
hand wields .a drumstick. Cymbals are, however 
essentially military iustnimeiits. ’ 


Cyillbclinc, an ancient king of Riitain in a 
well-known play of Shakespeare called by his 
name. By his first wife he liad a d.aughter, Imogen, 
who married Posthunius Leonatus. His second 
wife had, by a former husb.and, a son named 
Cloten. Shakespeare borrowed the name from the 
half-historical Cnnobeliniisin Holinslied’s Chronicle, 
of whom sevcr.al coins are ext.ant. 

Cyme, a term employed in Bot.any to designate 
those forms of inflorescence which are dcfniic or 
centrifugal — i,e. in which the main axis ends in a 
flower, but beai-s one or more lateral branches 
which ag.ain terniin.ate in llowei-s, but not before 
producing secondary branches which continue the 
same process as f.ar as growth permits. The 
various forms and varieties of_ cyme, which are 
not only of great morphological interest, but 
frequently also of systematic importance — e.g. 
Caryophyll.acea?, Labiatre, &c., are described under 
Inflorescence (q.v.). 

Cymry, See Celts .and Vales. 

Cyiiaiiclmm, a genus of Asclepiadacerc, of 
which some species have been used medicinally — 
e.g. C. monsjtcliacum as a violent purgative, the 
so-called Montpellier Sc<ainniony, and 0. vincetori- 
cum, formerly in repute as an antidote to other 
poisons. The Indi.an C. extensum yields fibre, .and 
C. orctlifoliwn of Penang, caoutchouc. 

Cyiietyiilf, an Anglo-Saxon poet of whom 
almost nothing is known. He has handed down 
his name wr.apped up in i-unes in his poems Christ, 
Juliana, and Elenc. It seems most probable that 
he was a Northumbrian, but Vulcker holds that 
there is no sufficient evidence for this belief. 
Dietrich identifies him with Cynewulf, the Bishop 
of Lindisfarne (7.37-SO), but Ten Brink refuses to 
admit the identity between the two. Cyneumlf’s 
principal works may be referred with some degree 
of confidence to the second half of the 8th century. 
He belonged to the guild of wandering glee-men, 
possessed some learning, and was popular with liis 
contemporaries. His poems are .aglow with fervid 
Christian feeling, and show rich imagination and 
power of language. The influence of Aldhelm is 
distinctly trace.alde both in the themes and in their 
treatment The cliief works are a collection of 
poetical riddles ; the Christ, a subject borrowed 
from the old Latin homilies, in which his birth, 
his ascension, .and the judgment are described, 
the last being paiticul.arly etlective; Andreas^ and 
Elcne, two religious epics ; Guthlac and J uliana, 
vei-sified lii-es of those saints. 

Cynics, the name applied to a school of Greek 
]>hi|osopher.s, who were distinguished mainly for 
their morose and snarling ethics, .and their ostenta- 
tions contemjit of the ordinai-j' pleasures of life. 
The name is due either to Cynosarges, the place 
where Antisthenes, the founder, taught; or to 
their dog-like (I-y»i7.-os) contempt for conventional 
mannei-s. For their peculi.ar opinions, see article.s 
Antisthene-s, Diogenes, Meniprus, &c. 

Cy'iiips. See Gall-fi.y. 

Cynodoil. a genus of grasses of which one 
.species, C. daetylon,\‘>. of peculiarly wide distribution, 
not only ranging from its British habitat on the 
sandy sliore.s of Comw.all to fringe tho.se of North 
America .and the Vest Indies, where it is known 
as Bennuda gi-.ass, but also fonuiug ( on account of 
its great power of resisting drought ) the most im- 
portant fodder anil pasture grass of India, whore it 
IS known .as Dhob, Doorha, A'c. Its creeping roots, 
and those of its congener, C. linearc, have medicinal 
virtues, and are sometimes used as a siib.stitute for 
sarsaparilla. 

Cyiioinoriliiii, a genus of the curious par.a“itic 
order Balanophorace.a; (see Parasitism, Yege- 
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table). C. coccineum, a plant of a strange fungus- 
like appearance, is found in the islands of Malta 
and Gozo. It was long 
known as Fungus Mdi- 
fcim's, and enjoyed the 
highest reputation as a 
styptic, besides being 
used as an astringent in 
dj'sentery and otlier 
maladies. These uses, 
however, depended on 
the doctrine of signa- 
tures alone, its scarlet 
colour and blood-like 
juice being interpreted 
as providential indica- 
tions of its curative 
destination for all in- 
juries or diseases accom- 
uanied bj' bleeding. So 
high a value was set 
upon this plant, that the 
knights of Malta took 
it under their particular 
care as one of their 
choicest possessions ; it 
was carefully gathered 
and deposited in a 
goveiTinient office, from 
which the grand-master 
Cynomoriuni coccineum, sent it to friendly .sove- 
growing upon the roots of (o) its reigns, and to the hos- 
phanerogamous host; b,c,d, pitals of the island. Up 
, aifferent stages of develop- a recent date a keeper 
of the rock wliich most 
abundantly produces the 
plant was still appointed by the British govern- 
ment. 

Cyuomorpha (literally, ‘dog-shaped’), the 
lower division of Old-World or Catarrhine mon- 
keys. Baboon (Cynocephalus) and Magot (Maca- 
cus ) are good e.vamples. See Monkeys. 

Cynoscepliala; ( ‘ dog’s heads’), two hills near 
Scotussa, in Thessaly, udiere Blaminius defeated 
Philip of Macedon, 197 B.C. 

Cy'llOSllve (Gr. kynosoura, literally, ‘the tail 
of the dog ’ ), the Greek name for the constellation 
of the Little Bear, which contains the pole star, by 
which the Phoenician mariners steered their couree, 
while the Greeks steered by the Great Bear. The 
name is metaphorically applied to anything that 
attx'acts attention, or to which all eyes are turned. 
Its use, with this meaning in reference to a lady, in 
Milton’s classic poems L’ Allegro and Counts, will 
be remembered. In the Greek mythology, Callisto, 
daughter of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, was changed 
into the Greater Bear ( called also Helicc ), and her 
son, Areas, into the Lesser (called also Cgflostira). 
— 'The Dog’s-tail Grass is called Cynosurus. 

Cvpera'CGcB, the order of reeds and sedges, are 
neaidy akin to grasses, but easily distinguished by 
their solid, unjointed, generally triangular stems, 
undivided leaf-sheaths, and absence of palem. Tliere 
are about 2000 species, widely distributed through- 
out all climates, but more especially in temperate 
and cold regions, and in maishy soils, of which 
they often take almost entire possession. Dry and 
rough in texture, they funiish only the very poorest 
constituent of fodder or hay, nor with few excep- 
tions (see Bulrush, Cypeeus, Papyrus, Carex, 
Heed) have they anj- other economic uses. 

Cypern.s, a large genus of Cyperacea?, chiefly 
tropical. The tubers or root-stocks of some species 
ai'e edible, notably C. esciileiitus, which is cultivated 
in southern Europe. Othem have long been used 
in medicine and in perfumerj’ — e.g. C. longus. C. 
textilis of South Africa yields tibre. In America, 
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C. hydra, a tuberous species, is an exceedingly 
troublesome weed in cultivated ■ lands, sucli as 
cotton-fields. 

Cy-prfes, which, rougbl}^ translated, means ‘ as 
near as possible,’ is applied to a well-known doc- 
tiine in the law of charitable tnists in England. 
This doctrine is to the efl'ect that where a truster 
mentions a general purpose to which money is to 
be applied — e.g. biglier education, and also some 
particular method — e.g. payment to an institution 
which ceases to exist, the court will direct the 
application of the money in some other particular 
method, as near as possible to the one mentioned, 
and consistent with the general puipose. The 
doctrine is closelj' connected with another — viz. 
that where only a general charitable intention is 
expi-essed — e.g. relief of the poor, the court will 
devise some particular scheme, and will not hold 
the tnist void for uncertainty. Tliese doctrines 
also exist in Scots law, thougli not under the name 
of cy-prfes. The expression is also applied to a 
principle on which the court acts, so as to avoid 
illegality in settlements of property. In the 
United States it is held that the equity courts 
cannot make valid charities which are uncertain, 
but where charitable tnists have once been set 
agoing, tbej' will prevent the tiust from being 
defeated by change of circumstances. 

Cypress {Cupressus), a genus of evergreen 
coni'ferohs trees or shrubs, with small generally 
appressed and imbricated leaves, and with almost 
globular cones, the peltate ivoodj' scales of which 
bear numerous hard winged seeds. The best- 
known species is tlie Common Cypress ( C. semper- 
virens), a native of the hlediteiTanean countries, 
Asia Minor, and Peisia, whence it has been intro- 
duced into mild localities in Britain. It has two 
main varieties, one ( var. horizontalis) with spreading 
or drooping branches, forming a flat-topped tree, 
the other (var. fastigiuta) with closely appressed 
branches like a Lombardy poplar, and capable of 
attaining a height of 100 feet. On account of its 
sombre colour yet upw.ard aspect, this varietj' has 
been planted since classic limes around temples and 



tombs ; in this latter aspect, the drooping variety 
often took a marked place. The Greeks and 
Romans put its twigs in tlie coffins of the dead, 
they used it to indicate the bouse of mouming, 
and planted it about burial-giounds, as is still the 
custom in the East. The vast Turkish cemeteries, 
of which European and American cemeteries nmv 
be regarded .as imitations, are thickly planted with 
the poplar-like variety, and are often growing into 
sombre forests. The wood of the cypress is yellow 
or reddish, and has a pleasant smell. It is verj- 
hard, compact, and dur.able ; the ancients reckoned 
it indestructible ; and the resin which it contains 
gives it tlie property of resi.sting for a long time the 
action of water. It is not liable to the attacks of 
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insects, nnd beinjj also of beautiful colour and 
■easy polisli, u-as formerly much esteemed for the 
fine'st kinds of work in wood, even Cupid’s arrows 
being traditionally made of cypress-wood. Some 
believe that the ‘cypress is the true cedar-wood 
ef Scripture, and it has also been identified by 
commentators as the gopher leood of Noah’s ark. 
In any case, cj’press and cedar have been prized for 
shipbuilding in the East from the earliest times. 
Tlie doors of St Peter's at Rome, made of cypress, 
lasted from the time of Constantine the Great to 
that of Pope Eugene IV., above 1100 years, and 
were perfectly sound when at last removed, that 
brazen ones might be substituted. ^Medicinal 
virtues were formerly ascribed botii to the wood 
and seeds of the cyi)ress, and oriental pliysicians 
have long been wont to send patients .suft'ering from 
chest-diseases to breathe the air of cypress-woods, 
tlius curiously anticipating the western practi- 
tioner. The resin has also had medicinal repute 
from classic times, while the Turks still use also the 
fruit and bark. The ethereal oil of cj'press-u’ood 
was also used by the ancients for embalming, and 
the coffins of mummies were made of the wood. 

More common in cultivation in Britain is the 
■extremely hardy C. Lawsoniatia, a native of Upper 
California, but of which there are now many 
varieties. C. frugraus and tnacroeevpa, from the 
same region, are also often cnltii'ated, together 
witli C. thyoidcs, the White Cedar of Canada, and 
C. nutlcacnsis {Thujopsis borealis), the valuable 
Yellow Cypress of Alaska and Oregon. Among 
tenderer species are ooca.sionally seen C. lasitanica, 
the Portugal Cedar, or Cedar of Goa, a native of 
Goa naturalised in Portugal ; C. toridosa, from the 
Himalaya ; C. cxccha and others, from Mexico. 
The pretty little itetinosporas of Japan, now so 
common in cultivation, foniis for some authors 
only a_ sub-genus of cypress, or with some of the 
preceding (e.g. C. nuthaensis) are separated on 
account of their two-seeded fruit-scales, as the 
genus or sub-genus Chamiecyparis. 

Cyprian, St. Thnscius Ciecilins Cyprianus, 
one of the most illustrious Fathei-s of the church, 
was born about 200 A.D., probably at Carthage, of 
heathen parents. After being a teacher of rhetoric at 
Carthage, he became a Christian, and was baptised 
probably in 2-15 or 2-16. Immediatelv afterwards 
he gave to the poor the greater part of his consider- 
able fortune, and devoted himself a-ssiduously to 
the study of Scripture and the writings of the 
church’s teachers, especially Tertullian. After 
being suc_ce,ssively, a deacon and presbyter, he was 
made a bishop in 24S. His zealous elt'orts for the 
restoration of strict discipline soon brought him a 
host of enemies. In the Uecian persecution, which 
at Carthage was especially severe, the heathen 
people cried ince.ssantly ‘ Cypr/nn am ad leoiiem/’ 
but Cyprian sought safety in llight, in his retire- 
ment .still caring for Ids flock witli the help of two 
vicarii, and distributing large sums of money 
among the poor. He returned to Carthage in 251, 
and the rest of his life was a constant struggle to 

hold the balance between the two extreme parties 

the adherents of Felicisrimus ,aml Priv.atus on the 
one hand, who favoured haxity in the treatment of 
the Lapsed (<\.\’.), and those who would exercise the 
utmo'-t ‘-everity, such as the followers of Novatianus, 
on the otlier. Cyprian w.as excommunicated by 
the Roman bishop Btcplianus for his opposition 
to the Roman view of the validitv of lay baptism. 
He rcjccte*! this doctrine as nfaking "the sacra- 
ment inerely mechanical, and laid stress on the 
personal piety of the priesthood and their .special 
anthonty for its administration, assertiire that 
biijitJMJi only Iki ft reality wlicn ftccoinpaiiied 

with the full and entire faith both of the inver 
and receiver.’ At a synod at Carthage in 250, 


he maintained that the Roman bishop, spite of 


the commandments of Christ, may oe put to death, 
but cannot be overcome,’ Cypnan himself illus- 
trated, on the 14th September 25S, when he 
suffered martyrdom under the Emperor Valerian. 

His character and conduct have been very 
variously judged. Both in his own and later 
times he has been accused of cowardice and pride. 
His zeal, fidelitj', and self-denial were undeni- 
able, and his courageous martyrdom frees him 
from the reproach of cowardice. His writings are 
all directed to practical ends. The earliest com- 
plete editions of his works are by Erasmus (Basel, 
1520), Pamelius (Antwei-p, 1568), and Bishop Fell 
( Oxford, 1682); and the best is that of Hartel { 3 vols. 
Vienna, 1868-71 ). They consist of a_ collection of 
Ephtlcs, and a series of treatises, which are them- 
selves pastoial epistles of a bishop to his flock 
(see the translation by AVallis, 2 vois. 1869). His 
best-known work, Dc CathoUcw Ecdcskc Vnitate, 
laid tlie foundation of the hieiarchical conception 
of the clmrch. Cyprian holds that the unity of 
the churcli is founded upon the episcopate, not of 
Rome, but of the universal Church. In the Church 
alone can salvation be obtained ( ‘ he cannot have 
God for his Father, who lias not the church as 
his mother’). See the Lives by Poole (Oxford, 
1840), Peters (Ratishon, 1877), and Fechtrnp 
(Munich, 1878) ; also Salmon in Hcrmathcna I. 
(Dublin, 1873). 

Cyprinidaj (‘carps’), a large family of fresh- 
water bony fishes in the order Physostomi, with 
mien swim-bladders. Barbel, Bream, Carp, Chub, 
Dace, Gold-fish, Gudgeon, Minnow, Roach, Tencli, 
are familiar examples. They ai e distinmiished from 
their neighboiii's by their small toothless mouths, 
naked head, usually scaled body, and by the absence 
of the adipose fin. The family includes over a 
hundred genera, and eight times as many species. 
They are widely distributed, most abundant in 
north temperate regions, absent from _ Australia 
and South America. They are voracious, very 
fertile, and frequently hibernate. See CakI’, &c. 

Cyprinoclonticlsc (‘toothed carps’), a family 
of small bony fishes in the order Physostomi, with 
open swim-bladders. They are allied to carp.s 
(Cypriiiida;), but tiie montli bears teetli, the head 
and body are scaled, and there are never barbules. 
Tlie family includes twenty genera and over a 
hundreil species, widely distributed in the warm 
and tropical zones, both fresh-water and m.arine. 
They are in most cases viviparous, and the males 
are_ generally smaller than the females. The 
majority ,are carnivorous, but several fonn.s arc 
known'' as mud-eateis. Cyprinodon, Fundiilus, 
Aimbleps (q.v.), and Pcccili.a are the more imiKirt- 
ant genera. 

CS'Pripediniii, or Slipper-orchis. Sec Or- 
chids. 

Cypris, a verj' common small fresh-water 
crustacean, type of a family (Cypridaj) in the 
order O.stincoda. Like other ostracods, this small 
‘Mater-Ilea’ (q.v.) has an unsegmented body, 
seven nairs of append.ages, a mdimentaiy abdomen, 
and a bivalve moilnsc-like shell inclosing all. The 
shell of cyjnis is dainty and elastic ; the po.sterior 
antennaj bear a long tuft of bristles on their .second 
joint ; the second pair of maxilhe have a small gill- 
appendage ; the posterior limbs are verj- incgular. 

V arious species of cypris are readily found in fresh- | 
water pools, in which they swim veiy actively; 
the largest form (C. ptihera) measures 2'7 mifli- ] 
nietrc-s in length. The reproductive relations arc j 
of some general interest. Some species — e.g. G. | 
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fused and C. puheru, reproduce parthenogeni- 
cally in summer and autumn, the males being rare 
and transient ; while in others — e.g. C. ovum, the 
males are found throughout the year, and partheno- 
genesis seems not to occur. The eggs are usually 
laid in masses on stones and water-plants ; in C. 
pubera the egg remains as such throughout the 
winter. The males are remarkable for a peculiarly 
long and complex syringe- like modification of the 
reproductive duct. The adults are said to be able 
to survive desiccation, and this is certainly ti-ue of 
the eggs. Some species are very abundant as fossils 
in fresh- water strata — e.g. C. ivaldcnsis, in the 
English Wealden. See Crustacea. 

Cyprus (Gr. Kupros, Turk. G’br’s, Fr. Chypre, 
Ital. Cipro) is situated in the north-east of the 
eastern basin of the Mediterranean, S. of Asia 
Minor, and W. of Syria, between 34° 30' and 35° 41' 
R. lat., and 32° 13' and 34° 36' E. long. The dis- 
tance from Cape St Andreas, the north-easternmost 
point of the island, to the mainland of Syria near 
Latakia is about 52 geographical miles, wliile Cape 
Kormeikiti on the noi-tli of the island is only 33 
miles from Cape Anamiir in Cilicia. Larnaca is 
nearly 1000 .miles east of Malta, and little over 
200 fvonr Port Said and the entrance to the Suez 
Canal, while Limassol is somewhat nearer to both. 
The familiar shape of the island was likened by the 
ancient Greeks to that of a deer's skin, of whicli the 
long and narrow peninsula of Carpas represented 
the tail. The extreme length is about 140 miles, 
of which 40 consist of this Carpas peninsula ; the 
extreme breadtli is 60 miles ; and the area is 3707 
sq. m., or a little larger than Norfolk and Suft'olk 
together. There are two principal ranges of 
mountains which form the most remarkable 
natural feature of the country. The northern 
range extends from Cape St Andreas, at the 
extreme east of the island, almost as far as 
Cape Kormakiti, some 20 miles to the west of 
Kyrenia. The highest mountains of this range, 
BulFavento {3240 feet), St Hilarion (3340), and 
Pentedaktylon (2480), are situated almost immedi- 
ately north of Nicosia, and appear, owing to the 
extreme clearness of the atmosphere, to rise almost 
from the outskirts of the town, from which they are 
distant fully 12 miles. To the south of this range, 
and extending from Salamis to Morfu Bay, is the 
great Messaonan plain, once famous for its crops of 
cereals. Of late years, owing to the abandonment 
of irrigation-works, the decay of wells, and the 
absence of any system of water storage, its fertility 
has greatly fallen off, and in 1887, owing to a 
deficient rainfall, there was a scarcity almost 
amounting to famine. The western range occupies 
the greater part of the western and south-western 
districts of Cyprus, and extends to the east as far as 
the isolated peak of Santa Croce or Stavrovouni, 
only 12 miles to the west of Larnaca. The highest 
mountain of tliis range is Mount Troodos (6332 
feet), of which one of the peaks bears the classic 
name of Olympus. 

On the slopes of Troodos, under gigantic pine- 
trees, is pitched the camp where troops from 
Limassol spend a part of the summer months under 
canvas, and where the brigade of guards recruited 
their strength in the autumn of 1885 after their 
sutt'erihgs in Egypt. Cyprus has practically no 
harbours ; Larnaca and Limassol, the chief .seaport 
towns, are open roadste.ads, unprotected against all 
but northerly winds, ivith such shallow water that 
steamers are obliged to anchor at a considerable 
distance from the shore. Moreover, a dangerous 
surf is r.aised in stormy weather which renders 
landing difficult. At Ivyrenia there is a little 
harbour fit only for small craft, and unprotected in 
northerly winds ; and in days gone by there were 
harbours at Salamis, at Papho, and Fam.agu.sta. 


The restoration of the last would greatly incre.ose 
the strategic value as well as the commercial 
importance of Cyprus, but so far nothing has been 
done. 

The rivers only flow after heavy rain or the 
melting of the snow in the hills. ‘'There are no 
lakes of any importance save that of Paralimni near 
Famagusta, which is noteworthy chiefly on account 
of the fact that whereas it becomes entirely dry in 
summer, it abounds in fish during the winter, a 
phenomenon which has never been explained, but 
which certainly cannot he called in question. The 
chief towns are Nicosia (the capital), Larnaca, and 
Limassol. Famagusta is a ruin ; Papho, a site ; 
Kyrenia and Morfu, villages on the northern coast. 
Until 188fi the topography of Cyprus was by no 
means accurately known, a state of things now put 
an end to by the issue of the great map of the 
trigonometrical survey of the island. This map, 
which was published in 1885, has been engraved 
by Messrs Stanford on a scale of one incli to the 
statute mile. 

A census taken by order of government in 1881 
showed the population to be 186,000, of whom 
138,000 profess the Orthodox or Greek religion, and 
48,500 the Mohammedan. Dividing the popula- 
tion according to language, 140,000 speak as their 
mother-tongue a form of the Romaic or modern 
Greek, and 46,000 the Turkish. The Cl^vpviot 
Greek dialect is a poor as well as a corrupt idiom, 
neither expressive nor harmonious. The language 
of the Cypriot Moslems, on the contrary, is re- 
markably pure, and is said to be the best‘'rui'kish 
spoken out of Stamboul. 

History. — Cyprus was colonised at a very early 
period by the Phoenicians and subsequently by the 
Greeks, who gave to the island the name Kupros, 
and substituted the worsliip of Aphrodite (the 
Cyprian goddess, ‘ Paphian "Venus’), to whom 
Cypnis was considered sacred, for that of the 
Phoenician Ashtaroth or Astarte. Tlie ancient 
Cypriote syllabary U’as derived, according to Sayce, 
from the writing of the Hittites (q.v.). Early in 
the 6th centiny B.C. Cyprus was conquered by the 
Egyptian king Amasis ; and a little later by Cam- 
byses, who annexed it to Persia, 525 n.C. After the 
battle of Issus, Cyprus became a part of the Mace- 
donian empire, but on the death of Alexander it 
passed into the possession of the Egyptian Ptolemy. 
In 58 B.C. Cyprus became a Roman province, and 
was administered by Cato the Younger and Cicero. 
The Cypriotes were one of the first Gentile peojiles 
to embrace Christianity, and Ci'prus was visited not 
only by St Paul but by many saints of the early 
church. At the division of the empire Cyprus 
naturally passed into the hands of the Eastern or 
Byzantine emperors, to whom it continued subject 
for over seven hundred years. In consequence of 
the supposed discovery by a shepherd of the body 
of St hlatthew and part o‘f his gospel near Salamis, 
in the 4th century, Cyprus was constituted by the 
empire a separate autonomous churcli, and to tlie 
archbishop was accorded the privilege, enjoyed oidy 
by the emperor himself, of signing his name in red 
ink, a privilege which has been uninterruptedly 
exercised to the present day. In 646 Cypnis was 
taken by the Saracens, under Othman, and again 
in 802 by Haroun al Rashid ; but on each occ,a.sion 
it remained but a very short period under the sway 
of the Moslem. In 1195 Ricliard I., on his way to 
Svria for the third cnisade, took the island from 
Isaac Comnenus, the representative or duke of the 
ea.stern emperor, and gave it to Guy de Lu.^ignan, 
king of Jerusalem, in whose family the sovereignty 
of the island remained until 1487, when it passed 
under the dominion of tlie republic of Venice. In 
1570 the Turks under Selim II. invaded Cyprus, 
and after long .sieges and terrible nias.sacres at 
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Famajfiista and Nicosia, took possession of the 
country and ruled it for three hundred years. On 
tlie lO'th July 1878 Cyprus wa.s occupied by the 
British, under the provision of the celebrated Turk- 
isii Convention, by the terms of ivhich the island is 
to be occupied by Great Britain ■' 

and Erzeroum are restored to ' ■ . . 

England paying £92,440 a year to the Porte as quit 
rent. By a" subsequent arrangement this ‘ tribute ’ 
is paid by Cypms to England, and England pays 
one-half to France, or ratlier to the French bond- 
holders of the 1854 Turkish Loan. The surplus 
revenue of Cyprus has never reached £92,000, and 
the deficit is made up by an animal givant by parlia- 
ment. In 1880 the administration of Cyprus was 
transferred from the Foreign to the Colonial Office, 
and in 1882 a constitution, with an elected council, 
&c., was granted to Cyprus by Lord Kimberlej'. _ 
Although under the convention tlie English 
maintain the Mohammedan relirious tribunals, an 
admirable judicial system has lately been introduced, 
and English barrister-j’iidges preside over courts 
which are highly appreciated liy the peojile. The 
fiscal system, however, is well-nigh unreformed, and 
is most iinsatisfactoiy, as is tlie system of land 
tenures. The Eastern Telegraph Company have 
stations tiiroiighout the island; rate to England, 
Is. 3d. per word. Postal communication with 
England is very slow and unsatisfactor\' ; within the 
island it is efficient. The police, 215 horse and 460 
foot, under English officei's, is an admirable force. 
Half a regiment of English infantry is quartered at 
Polymedia camp, 4 miles north of Limassol. There 
is no artillery in the island. The Cypiiotes are jieace- 
able, orderly, and easily ruled. Enriishmen, almost 
e.xclusively officials, are popular. Few immigrants 
of any nation have been attracted to the countiy. 

Cyprus produces wheat, barley, cotton, silk, nax, 
tobacco, carobs, madder, wool]^ gypsum, oranges, 
pomejjranates, sponges, gum-mastic, and immense 
quantities of wine. Carobs, or locust beaus, are 
Iierbaps the most important e.xport ; the value in 
1886 being £75,000; and in 1887, £103,000. Next in 
importance come.s wine, of which 3,500,000 gallons, 
worth, say, £200,000, was produced in 1887 (as well 
as 200,000 gallons of spirits ), and £66,000 exported ; 
next cotton, about £28,000. The export of wheat 
fell off from £33,000 in 1886 to only £11,000 in 1887, 
though the amount grown in the country was in the 
latter year of the value of over £200,000. Barley 
is giown in very large quantities for home con- 
sumption, both as gmin for horses and c.attle, and 
as spring fodder in a green state in place of grass, 
of which none grows in the island. The exjiort of 
madder has entirely ceased since the adoption of I 
aniline dye.s. "Wool and silk (cocoons) are each 1 
exported to the extent of about £8000 a year, but a j 
good de.al of both is spun and woven in the country. 
The total value of all exports was in 1880 £284,000; 
in 1887, £312,000 ; but only about £60,000 worth of 
ju'oducc, or 19_ per cent, of the whole, was shipped 
to Great Britain in consequence of the w.ant of good 
communication between England and Cypms. 

Cyprus w.as once celebrated for its cojtjier-mines, 
which were worked by the Phoenicians and Romans ; 
indeed the word cojiper is derived from the name 
of the island. At the jire-sent day a concession 
granted to Messrs Knowles and Foster to mine 
copi)er at Limni, in the extreme west of Cvprns, is 
being worked by a company. Gypsum or plaster 
of Paris is manufactured ‘ at Eaniaca in lar<'e 
quantitie.s and exported chieflv to Alexandria 
Salt w.a-s jiroduccd, under the 3'urks, to the value 
of £40,000 a year, by evaporation at the salines, 
near Laniaca, whence that town is sometimes called 
Salinn.s. At present, owing to prohibitive duties in 
the neighbouring countries, no salt is exported and 
only a veiy small amount for island consumption 


is made by the British authorities. Cypms imports 
(to the value in 1887 of £356,000) wheat, barley, 
olive-oil, sugar, textile fabrics, iron and copper 
goods, rice, dried fish, coal, timber, cotton-yarn 
and piece-goods, tobacco, petroleum, and goats. 

The revenue in 1887 amounted to £187,000, of 
which about £30,000 was produced by customs, and 
£25,000 by excise, wliile of the remainder, some 
£30,000 was derived from land-tax, and over 
£80,000 from the tithe on produce, an oppressive, 
antiquated, and expensive form of tax.ation. The 
tithe on grapes was abolished in 1884. The expend- 
iture in the island, curtailed from year to year 
since the occupation, amounted in 1887 to £110,000, 
leaving a surplus of about £77,000, which was sent 
to England as ‘tribute.’ The climate of Cyprus 
has been unduly vilified. When the English troops 
landed in the hot autumn of 1878 they_ were 
encamped in malarious situations and kept without 
appropriate shelter, food, or occupation, and it is 
true that most of them sickened and that many 
died. But for people who live regular lives and 
take reasonable precautions, the climate of Cypms 
is not only healthy but veiy pleasant. The death- 
rate is lo^v. Ophthalmia and intermittent fever of 
a mild type are the commonest forms of dise.ose. 
Throat, chest, and lung complaints are exceedingly 
rare, but leprosy is not uncommon. The people are 
healthy and we'll grown ; the men, as a rale, hand- 
some, the women rarely so. 

The flora and fauna are with few exceptions tlie 
.same as those of f ■ ' ' ’ - --asts of Syria 

and Asia Minor. . ' the moufflon 

or Cyprus sheep is the most interesting, but is be- 
coming very scarce. Mules of peculiar excellence 
are bred in Cyprus and command large prices. 
Goats are amongst the pests of the island. The 
forests (for which Cyprus w,as once famous) have 
well-nigh disappeared, and the climate and fertility 
of the country have gi'eatly suflered in consequence. 
Nothing is being done to fe-aflbrest the island, and 
the flocks of goats prevent any natural growth of 
trees on the mountains, by biting ofl'the tons of tiie 
young shoots as fast ns they appear. A still greater 
scourge has commanded the attention of the authori- 
ties, and the locusts are now almost extemiinated. 
The work of destniction has been thoroughly as 
well as economically performed (especially 1880-84), 
upon a system invented by a Cyiirus gentleman, 
ill- Richard Mattei, O.M.G. 

The English have done little in the way of road- 
making in Cyprus. Limassol was still in 18SS 
unconnected by road with Nicosia, the capital, a 
distance of about 55 miles. The old Turkish road 
from Nicosia to the sea-coast at Lamaca has been 
repaired and is now in excellent order, but it is still 
the only road from one district town in the island 
to anotlier adapted for wheel traffic in all weatlieis. 
Wheeled conveyances are accordingly" r.are, and 
merchandise is carried on the backs of camels, 
mules, and donkeys. Travellers ride mules and 
nonies. See works on Cyprus miblished in 1879-80, 
by Cesnola, Lang, Hepworth Dixon, Sir S. Baker, 
Mrs Scott Stevenson ; articles in Blackwood and 
National Jieview, March 1888 ; Blue-book, Affairs 
and Finance of Ci/jirus, September 1888. The 
best authority on tlie antiquities of Cypras is vol. 
iii. of the great work, L’Art ct I’AntiqnitC cn Orient, 
by Perrot and Chiiuez (Eng. trails. 1885). 

Cyrciiaica, the name of the district in northeni 
Africa lyhqse capital w.os Cyrene (q.v.). In its 
widest limits it stretched from the bordem of 
Carthage to the Cliersonesus >Iagna or northern 
headland of the Gulf of Plata'a (Gulf of Bomba). 
Thy productions of Cyronaica mentioned by ancient 
writeia are com, oil, wine, honey, fniits of all 
kinds, cucumbers, tnifllos, cabbage ; flowers yield- 
ing the richest perfumes ; a rare plant called 
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silphiitm (still almntlant), from which was obtained 
a famous medicinal gum-resin ; and its horees. The 
first settlements in Cyrenaiea were made by a 
.^avtan colony in 631 B.C. Tlie earliest cities Avere 
Teuchira and Hesperis, then Barca, a colony from 
Gyrene ; and these, Avith CA'rene itself, and its port 
Apollonia, formed the original Libyan Pentapolis ; 
subsequently, Hesperis became Berenice ; Teuchira, 
Arsinoii; AA’liile Barca AA’as eclipsed by its port, 
AA'hich became a city Avith the name of PtolemaYs. 
Cyrenaiea at length became Roman, and under 
Constantine AA’as constituted into a proA’ince as 
Lib5’a Superior. In the 7th century it AA’as oA’eiTun 
by the Arabs, and iioaa' nearly corresponds AA’itli 
Barca (q.A'.). 

Cyreii6, the capital of Cyren.aica (q.A’.), founded 
in 631 n.c., by a colony of Spartans under Battus, 
AA’hose dynasty ruled for nearly tAA’o centuries, and 
AA’as replaced by a republic, aa-IucIi AA’as far from 
prosperous, until the Roman rule at length gaA’e 
it rest from party conflicts. During its prosperity 
Cj’rene carried on .a great commerce AA’ith Greece 
and Egypt, and to a less extent AA’ith Carthage. 
Its extensiA’e ruins still attest its former magnifi- 
cence. It is repeatedly mentioned in the Ncaa' 
Testament. Here AA’ere born the philosophers 
Aristippus (q.A-., founder of the Cprenaic School), 
Anniceris, and Carneades, the poet Callimaehus, 
the astronomer Eratosthenes, and the Christian 
I’hetorician and bishop, Synesius. 

Cyrenius, a- Grecised form of Publius Sulpicius 
Quirimis, named in Luke ii. as governor of Syria. 
He reoeiv’ed his appointment as governor in 6 A.D., 
but the difficulty in harmonising this Avith Luke is 
got over by admitting that he had been governor 
also at an earlier date— according to Zumpt, from 
4 B.C. to 1 B.C. 

Cyril and illctllodiiiS) apo.stles of the Slai’s, 
Avere brothers, and natives of Thessalonica. Cyril 
Avas the name adopted as a monk by Constantine, 
born in 827. He had been a disciple of Photius, 
and for his learning AA’as surnaiiied ‘ the philo.sopher.’ 
The Khasars, a Tartar people Avho inhabited the 
country from the north-east of the Black Sea to the 
loAA'er Volga, IiaA'ing about the j’ear 860 a-sked the 
Emperor IMichael III. to send them Christian mis- 
sionaries, Cyril Avas sent in ansAver to their appeal, 
and made many converts. The Bulgarians of 
Thrace and Moesia lA’ere ei’angelised by Methodius, 
Avho baptised their king Bogoris in 861. At the 
request of Ratislav, Duke of aloravia, the brothei-s 
then turned to the countries on the March and 
Danube. They prepared a Slav translation of 
the Scriptures and chief liturgical books (avIucIi 
became the foundation of the literature of the 
Slavs), and by their services in the mother-, 
tongue Avon the hearts of the people from the 
Roman missionaries. The tAvo brothere AA’ere 
summoned to Rome to explain their conduct, and 
Cyril died there in 869. Methodius, Avho in the 
same year Avas consecrated at Rome Bishop of 
the Moravians, completed the ev.angelisation of the 
Slavs. Called to Rome a second time in 879 to 
justify his celebration of the ma-ss in the native 
tongue, he succeeded in gaining the approA-al of 
Pope John VIII., returned to his diocese in 880, 
and (according to the most probable account) 
died at Hradisch on the March, 6th April 885. 
Bohemia and Moravia celebrated the mlllenarj- 
festiA’al of their tAA’o apostles on the oth July 1863. 
Both brothers .are recognised .as .saints by the 
Roman Catholic Church, after hav’ing been con- 
demned as Ari.ans by several popes (including 
Gregory VII.). Their festival fells in the Roman 
Catholic Church on the Oth of hlarch, in the Greek 
Church on the 11th of May. The Cyrillic alphal)et, 
modified out of the Greek* by Cyril, supereeded the 


more ancient SlaA-onic alphabet OA’er a AA’ide are.a. 
The historj’ of Cyril and Methodius is still veiy 
obscure. The sources are collected by Schafarik in 
vol. ii. of his Slavischc Altcrtlmmcr (Ger. trans. 2d 
ed. 1863), and more completely by Ginzel in his 
Gcschichte chr Sknucnapostel Cyril wid Method 
( Leitmeritz, 1837). See also Diimmler and Mik- 
losieh. Die Lcgcndc vom Heiligen Cyril (Vienna, 
1870). 

Cyril of Alcxaiitlrin, St, one of the Fathers 
of the church, AA-as born at Alexandria, and brought 
up under the’ care of his uncle Theophilus, Avhom, 
atter some years spent as a monk in the Nitrian 
desert, he succeeded as patriarch of Alexandria in 
412. Cyril fortliAA’ith closed the churches of the 
NoA-atians, and in 415 expelled the JeAA's from tlie 
city. With the shameful murder of Hj'patia (q.A-.) 
he AA-as at least indirectly connected. The latter 
p.ai-t of his life Avas spent in his relentless persecution 
of Nestorius ( q.A-.), against AA-hom, in the name of a 
synod held at Alexandria in 430, he hurled tAvelve 
anathemas for his refusal to .apply to the Virgin 
Mary the ejiithet Theotokos ( ‘ Mother of God ’ ). 
The oecumenical council of Ephesus in '431 con- 
demned Nestorius, Avith his doctrine of the tAvo 
natures in Christ. After this, John of Antioch, 
AA-ith his adherents (numbering from 30 to 40 
bishops), Avho had amA-ed at Ephesus too late to 
Lake part in the discussion, constituted a synod of 
their gaa-u, Avhich condemned Cyril. The emperor 
confirmed both of these depositions, but Cyril, not- 
.- ' • jijg patriarchate till his de.ath 

; ■ of his death, Theodoret AATOte, 

‘Envy is dead, anrl heresy is buried Avith her.’ 
Among the extant Avorks of Cyril are a defence 
of Christi.anity, in 10 books, Avritten .against the 
Emperor Julian in 433 ; a series of homilies and 
dogmatic treatises on the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and on the Worship of God in spirit .and in truth 
(17 books, Avritten ag.ainst the Anthropomorphites ). 
The best edition of his Avorks is that of Aubert 
(7 A’ols. Paris, 1638). See Neander’s Clivrch 
History, NeAvman’s Historical Sketches (a’oI. ii.), 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, Heieie's History of the Coimcils 
(A'ol. ii.), and Ko23al)ik, Cyril von Alexandria 
(Mainz, 1881). 

Cyril of Jernsalein, St, Av.as born probably 
aboAit 315, birt his descent and birthplace are 
unknoAA-n. About 334 he u-as ordained a deacon, 
and about 345 a presbyter. During the Arian con- 
ti'overeies he enue.avonred to maintain a neutral 
attitude, and in 351 Av.as ordained Bishop of Jeni- 
salem by Acacius, Bishop of C.Tsarea, avIio Avas 
an Arian. Cyril having repeatedlj- disregarded 
citations by Acaems, his metropolitan, Avas deposed 
by him in 358, and by a synod at Constantinople in 
360; but on the acce.ssion of Juli,an in 361 he re- 
tm-ned to his flock, Avhich he niled in peace till 367, 
AA-lien, b 3 ’ order of Valens, he Avas again expelled. 
He returned to Jerusalem on the death of Valens 
in 378, took part in the second oecumenical council 
.at Constantinople, and died on the 18th (according 
to other .accounts, on the 1 1th or 20th ) Mai’ch 386. 
The genuine Avritings of Cj’ril are his Katcchcscis 
(or instructions to catechumens), eighteen of Avhich 
are addressed to candidates for b.a]Atism, and five to 
the ncAvlj- b.aptised. They are not in the form of 
question and ansAver, but are connected lectures, 
AA-ritten in a style of great .simplicity and elearaess, 
and making const.ant reference to Scriiiture. The 
articles of the creed (c.alled by Cj-ril Fist is, or the 
‘F.aitli’) on Avhich the teaching is b.ased can be 
g,athered Avith tolerable certainty from the hast 
thirteen of the first series of the Katcchcscis, and 
are dlstinguislied from those of the Nicene Creed 
by the avoidance of its distinctiA-e word Homootisios 
{‘of the s.ame substance’). The best editions are 
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by Tonttee (Paris. 1720; nc\v eel. 2 vols. 1S44) anil 
by Ileiscbl and Rupp (2 vols. 1845-60). There is 
an English translation in the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers (vol. iii. 1838). See also works on 
Cvril bv putt (1855), Gonnet (1876), and iNIarqnadt 
(1882).‘ 

Cyrus THE GRE.A.T {Kurus, perhaps from Isnr, 
‘a mountain’), the founder of tlie Pei-sian empire. 
He was the fourth in a line of king.s of Anzan or 
Susiana (called by the Hebrews Elam) who formed 
a branch of the royal dynasty of the Acha;nienides 
(q.v.). According to Herodotus, Cjtus was the 
son of hlandane, daughter of Astyages, king of 
Media, and the Persian Cambyses. Moved by 
superstitious fears, Astyages attempted to destroy 
him in his infancy, but tlie child was_ saved by a 
lierdsman, who brought him up as Ids own .son. 
Being recognised in his boyhood by Astyages, he 
was sent to his parents in Pei-sia. Cyrus in course 
of time rose against Astyages and conquered him. 
This narrative and the 'gieatly vaiyiim accounts 
of Xenophon, Ctesias, Xicolaus of Damascus, 
Diodorus, and Trogus Pompeius, formerly re- 
garded as the authorities for the life of Gyms, 
have been superaeded by the evidence of recently 
discovered monuments. A new light has been 
thrown on his history by the discovery of his own 
cuneiform records on a clay tablet and cylinder 
recently brought from Babylon to England. Cyrus 
was the son of Cambyses 1., grandson of Cyrus I., 
and great-grandson of Teispes, conqueror of Elam, 
who was also the great-grandfather of Hystaspes, 
the father of Daiius (q.v.). From the tablet- 
inscription we learn that in the sixth year of 
Nabonidus, king of Babylon (549 is.C.), Cyrus, 
‘king of Elam,’ conquered Astyages, king of 
Media, made him a prisoner, and took his capital, 
Ecbatana. By the year 546 he had become ‘ king 
of Persia.’ Year after year was idly spent by 
Kabonidus at Tema, a suburb of Babylon, while 
his son (doubtless Belshazzar) was witli his army 
in Akkad (Northern Babylonia). In 038 Cyrus, 
favoured by a revolt of tlie tribes on ‘ the Lower 
Sea,’ or Persian Gulf, advanced on Babylon from 
the south-east, and, after giving battle to the army 
of Akkad, took Sippara ( Seiiharvaim ) and Babylon 
itself ‘without fighting.’ The account of the siege 
of Babylon by Cyrus recorded by Herodotus must 
therefore be erroneous. 'The Greek historian seems 
to Ji.ave transferred to the reign of Cyrus events 
which took jilaee in the reign of Darius. On the 
eighth day after Cyrus entered Babylon in person, 
he appointed Gobryas its governor, and that verj- 
day Nabonidus died. Nabonidus in his distress 
had brought the images of many local gods to 
B.abylon, so ,as to protect it from tfie invader ; and 
the cylinder-inscription shows veiT clearly that 
Cyrus w.as a polytheist and an idolater, for he 
there says, ‘the gods dwelling within them left 
their shrines in anger when [Nabonidus] brought 
them to Babylon,’ and, after telling how he had 
restored them all to their sanctuaries, prays them 
to intercede before Nebo and ‘ Jlerodach ihy lord,’ 
for himself and Cambyses his son. Cynis at once 
began a policy of religious conciliation. The 
nations who had been earned into captivity in 
Babylon along with the Jew.s were rcstoreil to 
their native countries, and allowed to take their 
"od.s with them. The empire of Lydia had fallen 
before the army of Cyrus two years'before (in 540), 
and nfter thc conquest of Babylonia he was m.astcr 
of all Asia from the MediteiTaucan to the Hindu 
Kush. The coiiqueror’.s hold mx'r A.sia Minor and 
Syria was much strengthened by his friendly rela- 
tions with the Phecnicians and ali-o with tlic dews, 
svho received the news of his triumphs with enthusi- 
astic sympathy as the confirmation of the prqjdietic 
aspirations for their national deliverance. In the 


Old Testament he is called the Shepherd and the 
Anointed of Jehovah, because in 538 he g.ave 
the Jew.s who were living in captivity in Babylon 
permis.sion to retum ; yet it Is expressly said of 
him : ‘ For Jacob My servant’s s.ake, and Israel My 
chosen. . . I (Jehovah) have sumamed (or fiV/crf) 
thee, though thou hast not known Die ... I 
avill gird thee, thoimh thou hast not known Me ’ 
(Isa. xlv. 4, 5). Tlie favour which he .showed 
to the Jewish people .awoke the hope that he 
might be won over to faith in Jehovah as the one 
true God ; but doubtless he w.as less moved by 
religious than by political motives to .allow the 
Jews, to return to their own land. After the 
gre.at king had extended the boundaries of his 
empire from the Arabian desert and the Pereian 
Gulf in the south, to the Black Sea, the C,aucasus, 
and the Caspian in the north, he died in 529— 
.according to Herodotus and Diodoras, during an 
unsuccessful struggle with Tomyris, queen of the 
Massaget.a?, on the Jax.artes ; according to Ctesias, 
of a wound which he had received while conquering 
the Derbicci on the upper O.xus. The empire of 
Cyrus w.as org.anised under satraps and minor 
governore, after the manner of the second empire 
of Assjwia. Three years before his death, Cyrus 
made his son and successor Cambyses ‘king of 
Babylon.’ His own title was ‘ king of the world.’ 
The* chief seat of his court w.as Ecbatana ; during 
the spring months it was held at his old capital, 
Susa, or Shush.an, in Elam. Cynis takes a high 
rank among Asiatic conqiierom ; he was a wise and 
considerate ruler, whose aim was to soften by his 
clemency the de.spotism which he was continually 
e.xtending by the sword. But lie did little to con- 
solidate the empire which he founded, contenting 
himself with a declaration of allegiance, and leav- 
ing the government nearly everywhere in the hands 
of native riileis. Ho brought the gi-eater part of 
the Old World (E;p'pt excepted) under his sway, 
but 'left the organisation or his conquests to his 
.succe.ssoi's. The Cyrojyadia of Xenoiihon is obvi- 
ously .an historical roni.aiice. See Professor Sayce’.« 
hd rod act ion to Ezra, Nchcmiah, and Esther (2d 
ed. Loud. 1887); also his Fresh Light from the 
Ancient Iloiimnciits ( JSS3). 

Cyrus THE Y^ounger, the second of the sons 
of D.ariiis Notlius (or Ochiis) and Parysatis, was 
born in 424 R.C. He conspired against his brother 
Artaxerxes Mnenion, who had succeeded to the 
throne (404 R.C.). The plot, however, being dis- 
covered, he w.as at fust sentenced, to death, but 
afterwards pardoned, and even restored to his 
dignity iw satraii of Asia Minor. Hero he employed 
himself in making anaiigenients for war against 
his brother, although he concealed his purposes to 
the very last. In the spring of 401 R.C. he left 
Sardis .at the he.ad of 100,000 Asiatics .and 13,000 
Greek mercenaries, under pretence of chastising 
the robbers of Pisidia. Artaxerxes being warned 
of Cynis’.s perfidy, made preparations to oppose 
him, and the two armies encountered each other in 
the plains of Ciin.axa, 500 stadia from Babylon. 
Cyrus was defeated and slain, although the Greeks 
fought with the greatest courage, and even routed 
that portion of Artaxer.xes’ troops immediately 
onjiased to them. The fortunes of the Greeks, oh 
their retreat through the highl.ands of Armenia, in 
severe winter-weather, arc recorded by Xenophon 
in his A nninsfs (q.v.). 

Cy.qt {I:ystis, 'a, bladder’), a word sometimes 
useil in the original sense a.s applied to hollow 
organs with thin walls, as the uriiiaty bladder 
anil g.alld)ladder ; but commonly reserved for the 
ilesignation of pathologic.al stnictures or new forma- 
tions within _tlie_ body having the bladder form. 
Cysts may arise in two diflerent ways : ( 1 ) either 
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1)y the accumulation of products u-ithin cavities 
nonnally present, or (2) by the independent forma- 
tion of a cavity. Of the first, u'enB, collections of 
secretion in a sebaceous gland of the skin, are the 
commonest example; instances of the second are 
cystic tumours of the Ovary (q.v.) and tlie sacs 
developed in connection with certain parasites 
( ‘ bladdei-- worms ; ’ see Hyd.\tids, Entozo a ). The 
structure of their walls is still more variable than 
their mode of origin ; sometimes they are thin and 
transparent, sometimes dense and fibrous. They 
are either simple or compound, unilocular or 
multilocular ; they are sometimes small, numerous, 
and separate ; in other cases they grow to an 
. enormous size, and are very complex. Some cysts 
are present at birth, and remain through life 
almost unchanged ; some increase rapidly in size, 
and form large and dangerous tumoura. For Cj'stic 
Woi-ms, Cysticercus, see Bladder-worji, Ces- 
toids, Tapeworm. 

Cystiii, or Cystic Oxide, forms a rare variety 
of urinary Calculus (q.v.). Its chemical composi- 
tion is C^HjNSOo, and it forms a whitish or dirty 
yellow deposit consisting of six-sided crystalline 
tablets. It is soluble in ammonia, and is thereb 5 ’ 
distinguished' from the similar ciystals of uric 
acid. 

Cystitis, inflammation of the Bladder (q.v.). 

Cystoidea (Gr. cyst is, ‘ a bladder’), a group of 
fossil ecliinodemis, so called from their spherical or 
bladder-like form. The spherical body was inclosed 
by calcareous plates, and resembled that of the 
crinoids in general form. It was borne on a 
short .stalk, or was sessile. See CRinoidea. 
Cytlie'ra. See Cerigo. 

Cy'tisiis, a large genus of Leguniinosm, sub- 
order Papilionacem, small trees or shrubs, uith 
ternate leaves, and yellow, white, or purple flowers, 
natives chiefly of the warmer temperate parts of 
the Old lYorld, but frequently introduced on 
account of the beauty of their flowers (seeL.ABUK- 
NUM). I In its widest sense the genus niay include 
the common Broom (q.v.). 

Cy'ZicilS, the ancient name of a peninsula of 
Asia Minor, projecting into the Sea of Marmora, 
which lies immediately to the SE. of the island of 
Marmora, and is about 9 miles in length. It was 
at one time an island. In early times Cj'zicus 
was a Milesian colony, and the city of Cyzicus, 
which was not finally ruined till its conquest by 
the Arabs in 675, is described by Strabo as one 
of the firet cities in Asia, alike for extent and 
splendour. 

Czar, more properly Tsar, Tzar, or Zar, the 
title of the emperors of Russia. The word occurs 
eai'ly in Old Slavonic, equivalent to king or kaiser, 
and is connected witli the Latin Ceesar, continued 
in the Roman empire as a title of honour long after 
the imperial house itself had become extinct. In 
the Slavonic Bible the word hasilcus is rendered by 
czar; C;esar {kaisar) by Cesar. In the Russian 
chronicles also the Byzantine emperors are styled 
czare, as are also the khans of the Mongols who 
ruled over Rus.sla. The title of the Russian princes 
was kniaz ( ‘ prince ’ ) and veliki kniaz ( ‘ great prince ’) : 
and the princes of iMoscow took the title of czar 
as nilers of the Mongolians. As individual sub- 
khans made themselves independent of the king- 
dom of the Golden Horde, they also assumed the 
title of czar; thus, there were czare of Siberia, 
of Kasan, and of Astrakhan. The conquest of 
the Golden Horde by the khan of the Cnmea in 
1480 made the grand-princes of Moscow completely 
independent ; and upon them devolved the absolute 
power which the czais had exercised over all 
Russia. Ivan lY. the Terrible first caused liim- 
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self to be crowned czar in 1547 ; from that tinm 
the title of czar became the chief title of the 
Muscovite nilers, and became practically the 
equivalent of emperor. The wife of the czar 
was named tzaritza (czarina) ; the sons, tzare- 
witch ; the daughtere, tzarevna ; but after the 
death of Alexei — Peter I.’s son — these titles were 
abolished, and the imperial ininces were called 
gi’and-dukes, and the imperial princesses, grand- 
duchesses. In 1799 the Emperor Paul I. intro- 
duced the title of cesarewitch (not czarewitch). 
for his second son, the Grand-duke Constantine. 
The heir-apparent and his wife are still called 
cesareidtch and cesarevna. Among the Russian, 
people themselves, the emperor is more frequently 
called Gossudar (Hospodar, ‘Lord’) than czar.. 
The teriii AYhite Czar, btilyj zar’, comes down from 
Mongol times, and is merely equivalent to an in- 
dependent, non-tribute-paying czar. See Russia. 

Cznrdascll, or CsardAs, a Hungarian national 
dance, consisting of two sections — a slow move- 
ment called a lassu or lassan, and a quickste)), 
the friss or friska. Both are always in J or 
1 time, and in the same key. Examples on an 
extended scale occur in Liszt’s ‘Rhapsodies Hon- 
groises.’ 

Czavtoryski, Adam George, son of Prince 
Adam Czartoryski (1734-1823), was born at 
Warsaw, 14th January 1770. Educated at Edin- 
burgh and London, he returned to Poland, and 
took pai't against Russia in the war of 1794. 
Sent to St Petersburg as a hostage, he gained 
the friendship of the Giand-duke Alexander and 
the confidence of the Emperor Paul, who made 
him ambassador to Sardinia. When Alexander 
ascended the throne, he appointed Czartoryski 
assistant to the hlinister of Foreign Affairs ; and 
he took an active part in official life until after 
the peace of Tilsit. As curator of the university 
of Avilna (1803) he exerted all his influence to 
keep alive a spirit of nationality ; and when some- 
of tlie students were sent to Siberia on a charge 
of sedition, Cz.artoiyski resigned his office. His- 
successor reported to the emperor that the amalga- 
mation of Russia and Lithuania had been delayed 
a century by Czartoryski. Russian favours could 
not de.aden or even dull Czartorj’ski’s pure 
iiatriotism. Into the revolution of 1830 he threw 
himself with all his heart. He was elected 
president of a provisional government, and in 
this capacity summoned a national diet, which 
in Januaiy 1831 declared the Polish throne- 
vacant, and elected Czartoiyski _ head of the 
national government. He immediately devoted 
half of his large estates to the public service, 
and adopted energetic measures to meet the power 
of Russia. In August he resigned his post, but 
continued to fight as a common soldier. After 
the .suppression of the rising (see POL.iND), Czar- 
toiyski — specially excluded from the general am- 
nesty, and his estates in Poland confiscated — 
escaped to Paris, where he aftenvards resided, the 
liberal friend of his poor expatriated countiymen, 
and the centre of their hope of a revived nation- 
ality. In 1848 he libeiated all his serfs in Galicia, 
and during the Crimean war he inefl'ectually en- 
deavoured to induce the allies to identify the cause 
of Poland with that of Turkey. He refused the 
amnesty offered to him by Alexander II. , and died 
15tli Jiily 1861. See his Menioii-s, translated by 
Gielgud ( 1888). 

Czaslau (Bohemian Cdslav), a town of Bo- 
hemia, 40 miles ESE. of Prague by rail, with 
manufactures of beet-sugar and alcohol. Its 
chureli, in which the Hussite leader Ziska was 
buried, is sumiounted by the highest steeple in 
Bohemia (290 feet). The place was the scene of 
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an important victory gained over the Austrians 
bv Frederick the Creat, 17th !May 1742. Pop. 
6S78. 

Czccll.S {also .spelt Tzcchs, Tsclicchs, Ccsl's, dies- 
kiaiis, &c.), the most westerly branch of the great 
Slavic family of nations. In the latter half of the 
5th century .\.D. the Czechs migrated from their 
lands in Carpathia, on the upper Vistula, to the 
countrj' now knomi as Bohemia. Other Slavic 
tribes came too ; hut in the com-se of time the 
Czechs gained such an ascendency that, in the 
9th century, their name Avas commonly applied to 
the Avhole' Slar-ic population of Bohemia (q.v.). 
Here, in Moravia, and in other parts of Austria, 
the Czechs now number in all some 7,000,000. 

Czcgled, a market-town of Hungary, 47 miles 
SE. of Pesth by rail. The i 2 ihahitants (1S80), 
24,872 in number, are employed principally ' in 
agricultural pureuits, the district around yielding 
much grain and red Avine. 

Czenstocliaii, or Czenstochgaa'A, a toAvn of 
Poland, 148 miles SW. of AVai-saAV by rail. A 
Catholic monastery, founded here about 1382, is 
A'isited yearly by iifty to sixty thousand pilgrims, 
as possessing the famous ‘ Black Virgin,’ a murky 
painting of Byzantine origin, but ascribed by 
legend to St Luke himself. In 1655 Czenstochau 
AA’as the only place in Poland Avhich offered resist- 
ance to Cliarles Gusta\’us of SAveden, Aviien 70 
monks and 150 soldiers for 38 days held out 
against 10,000 men. The inhabitants, 15,500 in 
number, carry on a considerable trade in sacred 
pictures and rosaries. 

Czermnk, Jouanx Nepoaiuk, physiologist, 
Avas horn, 17th June 1828, in Prague, studied at 
Vienna, Breslau, and Wiirzhurg, Avas professor 
successively at CracoAv, Pesth, Jena, and Leipzig, 
and died 10th September 1873. He AA’as tlie 
founds of laryngoscopy. His principal Avork is 
Der Kchlhopfsnicgcl (2(Ved. 1803), and his collected 
Avorks Avere piOjlished in 1879, 

Czevilo'AA’itz, tlie capital of the Austrian 
province of Bukowina, stands 720 feet aboA’e sea- 
leA-el, near the right bank of the Prutli, 165 miles 
SE. of Lemberg by rail. Among its buildings 
aie tlie palace of a Greek archbisliop (1875); his 
cathedral (18G4), on the model of St Isaac’s at St 


Petersburg; the Armenian church (1875); the 
synagogue (1877); and the ‘Austria Monument’ 
(1875). The unh-ersity, founded in 1875, has 
36 instructors and some 225 students. The manu- 
factures and trade are steadily developing. Pop. 
(1869) 33,884; (1880) 45,600, of Avhom 14,449 Avere 

JeAA’.s. 

Czerny George (Turkish KarctdjordJc)—i.e. 
Black George, the leader of the Servians in their 
.struggles for independence, Avas born of poor 
parents, 21st December 1766, near Kragujevatch. 
He took part in a rising against the Turks in 
1787, and Avas subsequently a cattle-dealer. In 
August 1801, a band of janizaries broke into his 
dAA-elling, and plundered it. Czerny fled, voAving 
A’engeance. He soon collected a band of mal- 
contents, and commenced a sort of guerilla Avar. 
Gradually his numbers increased, and in 1804 he 
captured the fortress of Schabaz. Subsequently, 
he inA’ested Belgrade, and in the beginning of 1806 
routed the Turks at the riveis Drina and ]\IoraAva. 
Assisted secretly by Russia, he captured Belgrade 
in December 1806. After the treaty of Slooosje 
(8th July 1808), he Avas elected governor by the 
people, and recognised as Prince of Servia by tlie 
sultan. The French invasion of Russia in 1812 
compelled the latter countiy to let SerA’ia shift for 
itself. Hostilities recommenced ; the Turks Avere 
successful, and Czerny had to flee to Austria, 
Avhere he lived for some time. MeanAA’hile, the 
freedom of Servia had .again been secured through 
the leadership of iMilosch ObrenoAA’itch ; and Avhen, 
in July 1817, Czerny returned, he Avas murdered 
at the instigation of Prince IMilosch. 

Czci'iiy, Karl, pianoforte teacher and com- 
poser, born at Vienna in 1791, AA'.as the pupil and 
friend of Beethoven, and also gained much from 
Clementi and Hummel. Besieged by pupils, he 
AA’ould te<aeh only those Avho .shoAved especial 
t.alent ; among these Avere Liszt, Tli.alberg, and 
Dohler. Living in great retirement, he devoted 
imich of his time to composition ; a m.ass of MS. 
is presen-ed in the archives of Vienna, Avhile his 
miblished Avorks number over 900, of AA’hich his 
Theoretical and Practical School is the best knoAvn, 
and probably also the most valuable. He died 
15th July 1857. 
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is the fourth letter in onr own 
alphabet, as well as in the Phoe- 
nician, . Hebiew, Greek, and 
Latin, from which last it was 
immediately derived. The 
original symbol in the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs was the 
picture of a hand. tVhen 
^ taken over by the Phoenicians, 
this sign was called dalcth , ' the door,’ from a fancied 
resemblance to the curtained aperture of a tent, 
rather than to the wooden quadrangular door of a 
house. This resemblance maj’ be traced in the Greek 
letter A, whose name delta was derived from the 

Semitic dalcth. In Phoenician and the oldest 

Greek, the letter had a short tail, A, but as this 
form differed very little from that of B, and hardly 
at all fi'om that of R, the three letters were differ- 
entiated, B acquiring a second loop, R a tail, while 
D lost the downwarcl prolongation of the stem. 

In cursive Greek tlie letter was rounded, and 
acquired the form 5, which is due to the ligature 
connecting it with the following letter. These 
changes are shown in the table given in Vol. I., 
page 187, which also explains tlie singular process 
whereby, in the minuscule form d, the loop of 
D has been transferred from the right of the stem 
to the left. In the Aramean alphabets the loop 
opened out, as is seen in the Hebrew - 7 . 

The sound of D is the soft dental mute. It has, 
like t, an affinity for n, and is often brought in as 
a sort of shadow to facilitate the utterance of this 
letter. It is intinsive in such words as sounff, 
compound, lend, riband, gender, thunder, kindred. 
Sometimes it disappears, as in the case of cruel 
from crudelis, or winnow from windewe. It is often 
assimilated to the following consonant, especially 
in compounds derived from the Latin, as in the 
words accept, attain, allocution, ajupear, a_/Iirm, 
a/Togant, gossip. It is sometimes replaced by I, r, 
or b, as in the worils lacrima, U/ysses, lingua, 
arbitei', meridies, helium, honns, his. By Grimm ’.s 
Law a primitive d becomes t in English, and s in 
German : as in the words decern, ten, rehn ; or duo, 
two, zwei. A primitive dh becomes 0 in Greek, th 
in German, y in Latin, and d in English ; as the 
words Ofip, thier, /era, and deer. Di followed by a 
vowel sometimes becomes j, as in /ournal from 
diurnal. 

D, the Roman numeral for 500, arose out of 10, 
the half of CIO, which was the old way of 
writing Q), the primitive sign for 1000, which was 
afterwards written AI. 

D, in Music, is the second note in the natural 
scale. See MUSIC, Sc.tLE. 

Bait (Plczironcctes limanda), a species of 
Flounder (q.v.), common on Em-opean coasts, but 
not occurring in the Meditenanean. It is distin- 
guishable from plaice and flounder by its light- 
brown, or ashen-griiy colour, with small iiTCgular 
dark spots, by the roughness of its small, close-set 
scales, and by its more arched lateral line. Its 
length is from 8 to 16 inches. It is common all 
round Britain, and in the Firth of Forth is known 
as the Salt-water Fluke. Its flavour excels that 
of flounder. A rather larger species, of even more 



northern distribution, is the Lemon or Smooth Dab 
(P. microccphahis). It may be distinguished from 
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Dab [Pleuronccies limanda). 


the common dab by the fact that the firet ray of 
the anal fin is not spiny. The brownish colour is 
sometimes prettily mottled. 

DallchicR. See Geede. 

Ba Cayo (Ital., ‘from the beginning’), a term 
in JIusic, irequently placed at the end of a part or 
movement, indicating that the performer must 
retum to the beginning of the movement, or ( dal 
Segno) to some other part of it marked with the 
sign and finish where the word fne is placed. 
The words are generally abbreviated thus, D.C., 
sometimes D.C. al fine. 

Bacca, a city of Bengal Proper, 150 miles NE. 
of Calcutta, on the north bank of the Burigangm, 
occupies an area of 8 sq. m., and consists of a dull 
esplanade and one long street meeting at right 
angles, with a complementary network of narrow, 
crooked lanes. Its position commands the principal 
waterways of the delta, and it thus enjoys singular 
facilities'in the way of udand navigation. On this 
account it was chosen, about 1610, as the seat of 
the Mohammedan govemment of Bengal, which 
rank it retained, except during an interval of 
twenty yearn, until 1704. The suburbs extended 
15 miles northward, where mosques and brick 
buildings are still found buried in thick jungle. 
In the ISth century it became widely celebrated for 
the delicate texture of its muslins, and in connec- 
tion with this manufacture the French and the 
Dutch, ns well as the English, had extensive estab- 
lishments in the place. After 1817, however, the 
annual value of the trade declined, under the com- 
petition of IManchester piece-goods, and the aspect 
of the city changed with the disastrous decay ot its 
staple imiustn". Its busy marts were deserted ; in 
many quartern the streets, with their desolate, 
abandoned houses, were overgrown with jungle ; 
and the population fell from 200,000 in 1800 to 
69,212 in 1872. Since then the fortunes of Dacca 
have somewhat brightened ; the general develop- 
ment of trade throuf^iout the presidency has brought 
back a sliare of its former prosperity, and the open- 
ing of the Dacca and Maimansingh St.-yte Railway 
in 1886 lias notably increased the transit trade. A 
small colony of muslin-weavers still siuwives, and 
other manufactures are coarae cotton cloth, em- 
broidery, silver-work, shell-caiTing, and piotterv'. 
Besides the Dacca College (18.85), with .about .800 
students, there are many good scliools, and a fine 
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hospital ; in 1878 a system of water-works was 
opened, and tlie sanitan- condition has since im- 
proved. Pop. ( 1881 ) 79,076.— Dacca District has 
an area of 2797 .sq. m., and consists of a level 
plain, intersected hy a network of livei-s and arti- 
licial wfitercourses. Two-thirds of the district is 
under cultivation ; food-crops, oil-seeds, jute, cot- 
ton, .safflower, and sugar-cane are grown. Trade 
is earned on chiefly hy water, and the rivei-s are 
crowded at all seasons with steamers and native 
craft; the adventurous hoatmen of the district 
have a name throughout Bengal. Floods, Flight, 
or drought never seriousl}* atlect the district, But 
earthquake.s are of common occun-ence. Outside 
Dacca city sanitation is unthought of; fevei-s, 
dy.sentery, and goitre are among the endemic 
diseases,* tand epidemics of cholera and smallpox 
are not infrequent. Pop. (1872) 1,852,993; (1881) 
2,116,350, of whom 59 per cent, were Moham- 
medans. 

Dace, Dare, or Dart {Lcuciseus vulgaris), a 
fresh-water fi.sh in the carp family Cyprinidm ( q. v. ), 
and of the same genus as the roach, chub, min- 
now, &c. It chiefly inhabits the deep and clear 
water of quiet streams. It is found in Italy, F ranee, 
Germany, I'tc., and in some of the rivers of England, 
hut is very local. In form it is not unlike the 
roach, hut rather more elongated ; the mouth is 
rather larger, the scales smaller. The upper parts 
are dusky blue, becoming paler on the sides, and 



passing into white on the belly, the cheeks and gill- 
covers silvery white. It measures about 8 inches 
in length, and never e.xceeds a pound in weight. 
Tin dace is gregarious, and swims in shoals. It 
spawns in early summer. Its flesh is prefened to 
tiiat of the roaMi, but is not highly esteemed. The 
dace is perhaps tlie liveliest and most active of the 
Cyprinidic, and affords the angler fair sport both 
with fly and bait. 

Dnchslilllid, a name adopted from the Ger- 
man, signifying ‘ badger-dog.’ The dachshund has 
been comnion in Gennany for many years, but was 
unknown in England until introduced by the late 
Prince Con.sort towards the middle of the 19th 
century ; it then hecanie very fashionable and 
popular, but is not now so common. The dachs- 
hund is a small dog, weighing about 20 lb., iritli 
short crooked fore-legs, and an extremely long body, 
it.s head rather rc.sembling that of a miniature 
1 bloodhound. Its strong, large paws enable it to 
dig rapidly. Its colour should be black and tan, 
or brown.* On the Continent the dachshund is 
extensively used for -covert-shooting, but rarely so 
in Britain, as his headstrong disposition somewhat 
siK)ils bi.s usefulne-ss. The daclishund Ls closely 
akin to the old Engli.sh Titrn-spit, employed to 
drive a wheel by which roasting-spits were turned. 

_ J>acia, the land of the ancient Daci or Getm, 
mclmling the country between the D.anube, the 
flheiss, tlie Carpathians, and the Pruth. The 
D.icians were riie most valiant of all the tribas of 
Ihracian origin (see Tur.vce). In the reign of 
Augustus they began to molest the Homan allie.s, 
ajul indecd_ fnun this time there w.a-s almost con- 
tinual fighting between the Homans and the Daci, 


who actuallv, under their brave king, Decehalus, 
compelled tlieir civilised enemies, in the rai"n of 
Domitian, to purchase peace by paying tribute. 
In 101 the Emperor Trajan crossed the Danube, 
and after five yearn’ desperate fighting, conquered 
the whole countiy, and fonned it into a itoman 
province. Koman colonists were sent into the 
country, great roads were opened up, and a bridge 
wa.s built over the Danube — the ruins of which are 
still extant. Under Aurelian the Danube was 
made the boundary of the empire, .and D.acia was 
re.signed to the barbarians, its Koman colonies 
being transplanted to blocsia. 

Dacier, AndriS, a French scholar, bom of Pro- 
testant parents at Cashes, in Upper Languedoc, 
6th April 1651, studied at Saumur under Taniiegiiy 
Leffebre; and in 1672 came to P.aris, where in 168*3 
he manied Anna (1654-1720), his old preceptor’s 
daughter, and two ye.ara later was admitted with 
her to the Koman Catholic Church. Dacier subse- 
quently became royal librarian, member of the 
Academy' of Inscriptions and of the French 
Academy, and perpetn.al secretary' of the latter. 
Hedied*lSth September 1722. His works include 
a Delphin edition of Festus and Yerrins Flaccus 
( 1681 ), as well as indifferent translations of Horace, 
the Poetics of Aristotle, some of the Dialogues of 
Plato, Epictetus, .and Plut.arch’s Lives. His wife’s 
works include Delphin editions of Floras, Aurelius 
Victor, Entiopius, Dictys Cretensis, and Dares 
Phrygius ; .and translations of Anacreon, Sapjiho, 
som’e pl.ays of Plautus .and Aristoph.anesj Terence, 
the and the Odr/sscif. Her admiration of 

Homer was more unbounded than discriminating, 
and involved her in many' controversies. 

DacoitS} a name used for brig.ands herding jn 
g.angs in various parts of India, .and living bv dacoity 
or robbery' with violence. According to the report 
of the general superintendent of the Thuggbe and 
Dacoity Department in 1887, there were over 9000 
nicn practising d.acoity in India, which in some 
districts is canted on u'ith great ferocity’. In the 
Gwalior territory forty-six peraons were killed 
by dacoits ; and of the seventy-five villages in the 
Chanderi district, thirty-six had been dacoited since 
1880. After the annexation, dacoity w.as veiy 
prevalent in Burma. 

Da Costa, Isaac, a Dutch poet, bom at 
Amsterdam, the son of .a Portuguese Jew, 14th 
January' 1798. He studied at Leyden ; .and in 
1822, a year .after receiving the degree of doctor 
of philosophv, he embraced Christianity. Bis 
poems speedily gained him such reputation that, 
on the death in 1831 of Bildcrdijk, whose warm 
fiieudship he h.ad enjoyed. Da Costa succeeded 
him in the first place .among the poets of Holland, 
which he held till his death, on 2Sth April 
I860. His principal works .arc to be found in his 
Hoccy (2 vols. 1821-22), Politielc Po&y (1854), and 
Hesjieriden (18,55). His Battle of NicJijioort, the 
bo-st of his poems, is one of his masteiqneccs^ Da 
Costa also made css.ay.s in the domain of histon' 
and theology', tlie most imiiortant of which, Ins 
Israel and the Gentiles, has been translated into 
English. 

Dacotalis. Sec Sioux, Ajieeicax Indiaxs. 

Dacry’diiuii, ,a genus of coniferous trcc.s of 
the yew family, but more allied to Podocarpns. 
There are twelve sjiecio.s — Malayan, 'Lasmaman, 
.and of Hew Zealand. Dacri/dinm ruprcssinvni of 
Hew Zealand is best known in Britain, on account 
of the beauty of it.'^ pendulous foliage. D. frank- 
”«'f,_the so-callcd Huon Pine, .and D. taxifolium, 
the Kakateira tree, yield valuable timber. 

Dactyl (Gr. darfylos, ‘finger’), the name of 
a iiicasure or ‘ foot ’ in Greek and Latin versifica- 
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tion, consisting of a long and two short syllahles, 
as in the word dm7itbits. It was so called from its 
resenihlance to the finger, which consists of tliree 
joints^ne long and two short. The same name is 
sometimes applied to a trisyllabic measure in Eng- 
lish verse, consisting of one accented syllable and 
two unaccented syllahles, as in distiny (see Vebse). 
Dactylic veree consists of dactyls and spondees, 
and includes both hexameter and pentameter verse. 

Dactylology, the art of communicating 
thoughts by the fingers. See Deaf and Dome. 

Daddy-long-legs, or Crane-fly (TipuUc 
olcmcca), a familiar insect in the order Diptera, 
and a good type of its family Tipulid.-e. The body, 
the legs, and the antennre are veiy long. The 
latter have an arched curvature, and are longer in 
the males; the front of the head projects promi- 
nently ; the posterior body, which is connected with 
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Daddy-long-legs (Tipula dleracea ) : 
o, eggs ; 6, larva ; c, pupa case as left by tlio insect sticking out 
of tlie earth ; d, perfect insect. 

the thorax by a very thin bridge, is broader in the 
females. The middle of the body is giay, with 
brown stripes, the abdomen reddish-brown, the legs 
brownish-yellow, and in part blackish, the wings 
brown, varying to red and white. This common 
European insect is towards an inch in lengtii, is 
abundant from July to October in meadows and 
gardens, and is famili.ar to every one. The female is 
often seen laying her numerous eggs in damp places 
on the ground ; the eggs are small, black, and 
shining ; the larvae, known as ‘ leather -jackets,’ 
live in the ground, and often do damage in vege- 
table gardens and fields ; the pup.m have spines on 
their abdominal segments, by which they push 
their way out of the ground. Of the genus Tipula 
about ninety European species are known. The 
large.st form [T. gigcmtca) measures over an inch, 
and is not uncommon in Britain. T. hortidana is 
very common in gardens. The genus Ctenophoi'a, 
couimoner in wooded districts, is nearly allied. 
They have stouter bodies, and usually brigliter 
coloum. See Midge. 

Dado (Itak, ‘ a die ’ ), in classical Architecture, 
the tenn applied to the cubic block which fomis 
tlie body of a pedestal. It i.s also applied to the 
plane face and the series of mouldings which, in 
the interioi’s of buildings, fonn, a.s it were, a con- 
tinuous pedestal. The inteiior dado is formed of 
wood, and, running round the bottom of the walls 
of a room, serves to protect the ])laster or p.a])er 
from injury. Dados and w.all-linings were inuch 
used in Elizabethan and subsecpient styles till this 
century, when, under the classic regime, they were 


dispensed with. The recent revival of the ‘ Queen 
Anne ’ taste,’ however, has led to the reintrodnction 
of dados not only in the fonn of wooden p.anel- 
lings, but also in the painting and papering of the 
waits. 

Dtc'dnIiiS, a figure in Greek Mythology who 
pei-sonified the beginning of the arts' of sculpture 
and architecture. He was of the old Athenian 
royal i-ace of the Erechtheidn?. Having killed his 
nephew and pupil in envy at his growing skill, lie 
had to flee to Crete, where he made the well- 
known cow for Queen Pasiphae, and afterwards for 
King Minos the famous labyrinth to confine the 
Minotaur. Minos next imprisoned Du’dalus, but 
he escaped with the help of Pasiphae, and fonned 
wing.s for himself and his .son Icarus, with which to 
fly across the sea.. He himself flew safe across the 
Aigean, but unhappily Icarus flew too near the 
sun, the heat of which melted the wax that 
fastened his wings to him, so that he dropped into 
the sea, and, left his name to be bonie by that part 
of the ACge.an into which he fell. D.Tedalus made 
his way to Sicily. Some accounts made him first 
alight at Cum.-e in Italy, where he dedicated his 
wings to Apollo. Works of art were freely ascribed 
to Da’dalus in Greece, It.'ily, Libya, and the Mediter- 
ranean islands. The n.ame Dwdahi was .applied to 
the earlier painted and gilded wooden statues of 
the gods. 

D.'iciiflcls, Hekmann Wilhelm, a Dutch 
general, was born in 1762 at Hattem, in Gelder- 
land, took part in the revolutionarj' disturbances 
that broke out in Holland in 1787, and was in con- 
sequence compelled to seek refuge in Prance. In 
the campaign of 1793 he rendered important service 
to Dumouriez, and was elevated to the rank of a 
general of brigade. In 1799 he commanded one 
of the two divisions of the army of the Batavian 
republic, <and in 1806 took service under the king 
of Holland. From 1808 to 1811 he was governor- 
geneml of the Dutch East Indi.an possessions, and 
published a work on them. On the overthrow of 
Napoleon, the new king of Holland, William I., 
intrusted Daendels with the organisation of the 
Dutch colonies on the 
coast of Africa, and ---a 

there he died in June | ' ^ 

ISIS. 

Daffodil (cor- 'MJ 

rupted from Lat. y'il /'TrAy 

asphodehis), the Eng- Kj I '■ 

lish name of those j,;;-; / 

species of Narcissus j f:]' ' j / 

which h.ave a large (|.j kjS^ fj 

bell-shaped corona. r // 

The Common Daffodil j I'J ^ 

_(AL pscudo-77U7'chsus) j’*i I! I yy 

is a native of England l ij jj // 

and of most parts of \ - I / yy 

Europe, gi owing in I I j /j 
woods and hedges, and I ,. 1,1 /y 

often cultiv.ated in J // 

gardens, where it not ; ('■( /J 
unfrequently becomes ■ j /j 
double. It is natural- 'j.// 

ised in many places in 'i JA 

Scotland and Ireland, \ ^ 

but seems scarcely in- 
digenous. Prom Her- Common Daffodil 

rick’s lament to (.Ifam'ssiispseiido-iiarcisstis). 
Wordsworth’s d.ancing 

verse we have widely vaiied recognitions of the 
familiar golden enps of the daffodil as a source alike 
of poetic we.alth and insinration. See Nakcissl'S. 

Dag. a hand-gun or thick pistol, used in the 
loth and 16th centuries. It occure in the Spanish 
Tragedy (1603). 


Common Daffodil 
(Narcissus pmido-7im-cissv.s). 
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Dnsscr^ a weapon le'^emljling a swonl, Init 
consicleniblv smaller, being nseil for stabbing at 
clo-e quarters. Daggers are generally two-edged, 
and very sharp towards the point. The dagger of 
lath was the weapon given to the Vice in tlie old 
moralitie.s. 

Daghestan (‘mountain-land’), a triangular 
territory of Ciscauca.sia, between the Caucasus 
and the west coast of the Caspian Sea. Area, 
11,425 sq. ni. ; pop. (1883) 529,705. The surface 
is generally mountainous, being traversed by 
offsets from the Caucasus ; the level tracts are 
chielly near the coast, and here and in the valleys 
the land is very fertile. The countiy is well 
Avatered, the climate generally mild in the low- 
lands, and dry, except along tlie coast, where the 
rainfall is considerable. In the highlands large 
Hocks of sheep are herded. The chief town is 
Derbend (q.v.). See CAUCASU.S, and Shamyl; 
also (iunynghamo’s Daghestan (1872). 

Dngo, an island near the entrance of the Gulf 
of Finland, fonuing part of the Russian govern- 
ment of Esthonia, and separated by the narrow 
channel called Sele-.sund from the island of Oesel 
on the south. Area, 367 sq. ni. ; pop. 15,000, of 
whom one-third are Swedes and Germans. The 
coast is rugged, and the soil fertile only in the south 
and south-west ; inland there are large forests and 
swamps (54 sq. m.). 

Dagoba, the common name in Ceylon for a 
Buddhist Tope (q.v.). 

Dagobert ri-as the name of several of the 
Merorungian kings of France, the first of the name 
reigning from 631 to 038. See France. 

Dagon, the national god of the Philistines, 
half-man, half-fish, is mentioned in the Old Te.sta- 
ment as having temples at Gaza and Ashdod. 
Several names of places prove that the woiahip of 
Dagon existed also in other parts of Palestine. It 
seems to have come to Canaan from Babylonia, the 
Assyrian monuments presenting a figure with the 
body of a luan and tlie tail of a fisli, and the cunei- 
form inscriptions containing the name of a god 
Dahan or Uagan, wliicli is probably identical with 
Dagon. Baudissin favours the old derivation of 
the name from dag ( ‘ fish ’ ), with the fonnative 
syllabic -on. Dagon and the fish-goddess Derketo 
or Atargatis probably ansAvered to each other as 
male an(l female AA'ater-deities. 

Daguerreotype is the name of the photo- 
graphs fixed on a plate of copper thinly coated Avith 
silA er by tlie_ successive action of the vapours of 
ioiline, bromine, and mercury. Louis Daguene, 
after Avhom the inA-ention is ’ named, Avas bom in 
Komiandy in 1789, AA'as a scene-painter in Paris, 
made a famous diorama in 1822, and devoted the 
rest of his life mainly to j)erfecting the processes 
of photogiaphy, from 1826 till 1833 in conjunction 
Avith M. Nil‘])ce. _ He Avrote tAA-o AA’orks on the 
subject, and died in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
12th July 1851. The history of tlie invention is 
given at PuoToauAi’iiv. 

Dabsibceall. a bo.at used by voyagers on the 
Xile, Avhich varies in size, has one or tAA-o ma.sts, 
and accomnmdation for from tAvo to eight passen- 
goi-s, including a raised cabin on the after-deck. 
The boat sails, is roAved, or is dragged by ropes, 
according to circumstances. 

Dalil. Johann Chri.stian Clausen, a Hor- 
Avcgi.an lamlscape-])aintcr (1788-1857), Avho from 
1821 ouAvard Avas professor of Painting at Dre-den. 

Dablak, a group of three islands, Avitli many 
smaller rocks, in the Red Sea, off the Bav of 
AliussoAv-ah. They Avere famous in Roman times 
for their pearl-lisberies, but the beds liaA-c long 
since been exhausted and abandoned. The inlmli^ 


Rants number about 1500, are under the rule of a 
sheik holding authority from Egj-pt, and cany on 
a trade Avitli the Arabian coast. 

Dalilgrcii, Karl Fredrik, SAvedish poet and 
humorist, bom at Stensbrnk in Ostergotlaiul, 
20tli June 1791, studied at Upsala, and acted from 
1815 as preaeher at Stockholm, Avhere he died, 2d 
May 1844. As a AA'riter he made his d6but in 
Atterhom’s Phosjdioriis, and afterAi-ards published 
noA-els, humorous tales, poems, and dramas. His 
AA’orks till 5 a-o1s. (1847-52). 

Dalilgrcn Gun is so called after John Adolph 
Dahlgren (1809-70), an officer in the United States 
nuA-y, by Avhom it Avas introduced in 1850. It is 
a muzzle-loading, cast-iron, smooth-bore gun, Avitli 
great thickness of metal at the breech. Many 
l)ahlg]-en guns are still in the United States 
service. In 1883 six of 10-inch calibre and muzzle- 
loaders Avere converted into 8-inch breech-loading 
rifle guns, by lining and strengthening them A\-ith 
Avrought-iron coils. 

Dahlia [Dahlia Georgina) — after Dahl, a 
SAvedish botanist, and pupii of Linnams— a genus 
of large perennial composites (sub-order Tubuli- 
flora', family Asteroidem). It Avas firet brought 
from the botanic garden of Mexico to that of 
Madrid in 1784, AAUience it reached England in 

% 



Dahlia : 

A, single ; B, double A'.Arietlea. 

1789, and France in 1802, AA-hile in 1804 Humboldt 
sent a fresh .supply of seed to Berlin. Its extia- 
ordinarj' variability soon attracted the attention of 
florists, Avho brought to bear on it all the resources 
of selection and crossing, Avith so much success 
tiiat by about the middle of the present century no 
fcAA-er that 2000 varieties had been described, all 
from D. variahilis or D. coccinca or their hybrids, 
and chiefly from the firet named. For a long time 
Only ‘douhle’ dahlias AA-erc cultiA-ated, but of late 
years the single dahlia, in Avliicli the florets of the 
disc remain tubular, has again come into fashion ; 
while among double dahlias the less regular cactiis 
dahlia is highly esteemed. The.v are ea.sily culti- 
vated, and piopagated by seeds, cuttings, or tubore ; 
but the tiibere require to be taken up and stored in 
a dry place out of the reach of frost. They flower 
luxuriantly in autumn, until cut off by the firet 
frosts. _ On account of tlie quantity of inuliii 
m their tubere, they are cultiA-atcd for food in 
Alexieo, but similar attempts in Europe have failed 
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because of tlieir unpalatableness. See Nicholson’s 
or other Dictionarij of Gardening, also any florist’s 
catalogue. 

. Dalilmanii; Friedrich Christoph, German 
historian, was born May 13, 1785, at Wismav. 
His eai'lier studies in Copenhagen and Halle were 
■ devoted to archroology and iihilology ; but his 
attention was subsequently directed to the study 
of politics and the history of the middle ages. 
From 1813 on, he filled the chair of History at 
Kiel, and in 1829 was appointed to that of Politi- 
cal Science in Gottingen, where he published 
(1830) his invaluable Qiiellcnknndc tier dcutscheii 
Gesehichte. Banished in 1837 by King Ernst 
August of Hanover, on account of his protest 
against the abolition of the Hanoverian constitu- 
tion, he went to Leipzig, next to Jena, where he 
wrote his historical masterpiece, Gesehichte von 
Bcincmarl: (3 vols. 1840-43). In 1842 he became 
Professor of History at Bonn, and took a prominent 
part in the political affairs of Germany after the 
movement in 1848, heading the constitutional 
liberals, who were unfortunately too re.osonable to 
be successful. At the close of the struggle, he 
returned to his academic duties, to which he 
devoted himself till his death, 5th December 1860. 
See Life, by A. Springer (2 vols. Leip. 1870-72). 

Dnlin, Jubius Sophus Felix, publicist, his- 
torian, and poet, was born at Hamburg, 9th 
February 1834, the son of a well-known actor and 
actress. He studied law, philosophy, and history 
at Munich and _ Berlin, became extraordinaiy 
professor at Munich (1862), next year ordinary 
professor at iVUrzburg, and in 1872 was appointed 
to the chair of German Jurisprudence at Konigs- 
berg. Among his contributions to public law are 
Das Kriegsrecht (1870), Ilandelsrcehtliehe Vortriige 
(1875), Deutsches Eechtshuch (1877), and Deutsches’ 
Privatrccht (ISIS). Of his historical works the chief 
are Prokopius von Ccisarca ( 1865 ), Die Kiinigc tier 
Gernittnen (1861-71), Wcstgotische Studicn (1874), 
Langohardisoha Studicn (1876), Vrgeschicktc dcr 
germanischen und romanischen Vothcr ( 3 vols. 
1881-84), and Gesehichte der deutsehen Urzeit ( 1885). 
-Dahn’s versatility is as remarkable as his erudi- 
tion is profound. He has written a series of 
popular historical romances, and of 13 ’rical and 
dramatic poems. Of the former maj' here be 
named, Ein Kanipf um Bom ( 1876 ), one of the 
most powerful of modern German novels, Odhins 
Trost (1880), and Die Kreuzfahrcr (1885). 

Dalilici, See Ar.\bia, Vol. I. p. 362. 

Dahomey, a kingdom of Western Africa, ex- 
tending inland from the Slave Coast, in about 6 ° 15' 
— 7“30' N. lat., and rsO' — ^2° 30' E. long. Its limits, 
however, are not clearly defined, and it is only 
certain that their extent has been greatly over- 
estimated ; the seaboard is confined to a district of 
35 miles, between Cotanu and Jlount Pnlloy, and 
elsewhere the kingdom is encircled by tribes either 
subjugated or in active hostility. The boundaries 
of Daliomey and Ashanti do not meet to the north 
of the Avon lagoon, as shown on some mans. The 
long lagoon which, shut in from the ocean by a pro- 
tecting bank of sand, affords an easj’ route along 
nearly the whole of this coast, extends in D.ahomey, 
from its western frontier almost to the Denham 
lagoon, in the east. About midwaj- is the port 
otWhydah, whence a road extends inland to 
Abomey, a distance of 65 miles. Dense forests and 
dismal swamps cover nearlj’ two-thirds of this 
distance, but from the Great Swamp of Agrime 
vast undulating plains rise for nianj' miles, in the 
diiection of the Kong 3\Iount.ains. 'riie Avon and 
Denham lagoons receive the rivem of the country, 
none of which are very important. The soil is a 
rich, red-coloured claj-, and is extremely fertile. 


Groves of oil-palms encircle each town, and palm- 
oil is made in large quantities. Maize, beans, and 
peas, as well as cassava, j'ams, sweet potatoes, 
limes, oranges, pine-apples', and other tropical 
fruits, grow in splendid luxuriance ; cotton, sugar, 
and spices of all kinds are also grown, and sheep, 
goats, swine, and poultry are raised, though not in 
lar^e number's. Cotton cloth is made, and weapons 
and tools are forged from native iron. 

The people are negroes, of the Ewe group, gener- 
ally of small stature, but very robust and active. 
Thej’^ are sociable, equallj’^ fond of dancing and of 
runi', but warlike and prone to theft. The Daho- 
man kingdom dates fi'om the beginning of the 18 th 
century, and reached its zenith under Gezo, who 
ruled from about 1818 to 1858. Since then its 
power has declined, and even its population has 
fallen off; but little reliauce can be placed on 
the estimates of the, numbei-s, which range 
from 150,000 to 900,000, the former number being 
probablj’ most correct. The armj^ maj' be taken at 
10,000 men ; the Amazons ( devoted to celibacj' ), 
who are distinguished for thei:' ’ — ■ ' ' 

maj' perhaps be limited to : 

prevails, taking the form of serpent-worship along 
the coast ; a temple with over a hundred of these 
sacred snakes exists at Whydah. The king is the 
most absolute of despots. Wholesale murder is one 
of the chief features in religious and state cere- 
monies ; but, according to Sir Richard Burton, lyho 
visited Dahomej' in 1863, the number of the victims 
has been greatly exaggerated, and thej' are princi- 
pally foreign captives. Still, as many as 500 human 
victims have been sacrificed at one of the grand 
‘ customs ’ which take place eveiy October. 'The 
revenue formerly depended greatly upon the sale of 
slaves ; but the vigilance of the croisers employed 
to prevent the traffic has ruined the trade. Hence 
the monster slave-hunts which periodically took 

S ’ace are a thing of the past. In 1876 the coast of 
ahoniej’ was placed under a strict blockade by 
Great Britain, on account of an outrage on a British 
subject, for which the king of Dahomey refused 
satisfaction. — Abomey, the capital, stands on a roll- 
ing plain, nearlj’ sunounded by mai-shes. It is about 
8 miles in circumference, and is surrounded by a 
deej) ditch and claj' walls, pierced ly six gates. 
Thei’e are three palaces belonging to the king here, 
several large squares, and a number of farms, which 
are cultivated within the citj’. Pop. about 30,000. 
Whj'dah has a ])op. of about 12,000 ; and Cana, 
where is the king’s countiy residence, 8 miles SE. 
of Abomey by a good road, about 5000. See Bur- 
ton’s Mission to Gelelc, Kmg of Dahomeg (new ed. 
1864); Skertchlj’, Dahomey as It is (1874); and 
Bonche, La Cote dcs Eselavcs ct Ic Dahomey (Paris, 
1885). 

Dnlirn, a district of Algeria, to the east of 
Mortaganem, and near the coast. In June 1845 a 
tribe of Kabj’les took refuge in a cave here, and on 
their repeatedlj' refusing to surrender, Pelis.sier, 
the French commander, caused them to be suffocated 
b.v kindling large fires of green branches at the 
niouth of the cave. Some 500 Kabj’les thus met 
their death. See Pelissier. 

Dnilllicl, a town of Spain, 28 miles ENE. of 
Ciudad Real by rail, with manufactures of woollens, 
brandj’, iSrc. Pop. 9652. 

Daiinios, the old ten-itorial nobles of Japan, 
who, before the revolution of 1871, enjoyed almpst 
absolute power within their own domains, paying 
little more than nominal allegiance to the mikado. 
At the restoration of the mikado, however, thej' 
were obliged to sun-ender their castles and muster- 
rolls to the government, who took aw.aj' their 
privileges and relieved them of the duty of paying 
allowances to their retainer. See Jarax. 
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Dairy is a -vvonl used in speaking of a number 
of cows kept for milking purposes, or to indicate 
the buildings in which Milk (<p.v. ) is sold or inanu- 
facturedinto Cheese (cj.v.) orButterfci.v.). The byre 
or cow-Iiouse should be connected by a covered way 
with the niilk-liouse proper, and the ju-rangenients 
for ventilation made so jierfect that it should not 
be possible to detect in the vicinity of the milk any 
smell from the cows, pigs, or other source. The 
milk-house should on no pretext be made a common 
storeroom for meat, game, onions, or any material 
which will taint the air and then the milk and the 
cheese or butter, as the case may be. The first 
essential in a daily is the absolute cleanness not 
only of the floors and walls of the building, but of 
all its furnishings. This is secured by daily wash- 
ing and by tlie scalding or steaming of all vessels 
or implements which come in contact with milk 
or its products ; the object being to destroy the 
microbes which live and multiply in milk and 
bring about its acidity and decay. The thermo- 
meter in the dairy should stand at 55 ° F. in sum- 
mer, and 60 ° F. in winter. At temperatures higher 
than these milk is liable to spoil, owing to the 
greater activity of the above-mentioned germs ; 
many degrees below this it gets chilled, and will 
not manipulate satisfactorily. An abundant supply 
of pure water is necessary, and means for boiling 
■water must also be provided, not only to secure 
scalding water for washing, but to raise, when 
necessaiy, the tempei-ature of the products of milk 
■during manufacture, or maintain a suitably high 
temperature in the air of the cheese-room or the 
milk-house. A small steam or gas engine is 
frequently employed in a dairy conducted on a 
large scale, to supply the power necessary for a 
centrifugal Cream Separator (q.v.), also for churn- 
ing whole milk or cream, and at times for driving 
the compressed-air refrigerator. Tlie latter is used 
to lower the temperature of vaults in which fresh, 
summer-made butter is stored until the ivinter 
season, when the prices for good ‘ grass ’ butter are 
high. As the cost of the necessary machinery is 
considerable, the method can only be made to pay 
when the business is extensive. 

Dairying has developed much ■within recent 
yeans. The growing demand for milk in large 
towns has increased the volume of the milk-trade, 
and inodified the system of management. Summer 
dairjing, while suitable for the making of cheese, 
and so far for butter also, must be sup])Iomented 
by winter dairjing to keep up the supply of milk 
and fresh_ butter throughout the year. For summer 
dallying it is usually arranged that the cows calve 
during March, April, and \May, so that they go to 
paAure when they are coming to the pciiod at 
wliich, with a proper supply of succulent food and 
•suitable .surrouudipgs, they should develop their 
greatest yield of milk. They lie out day ami niglit, 
and have the whole summer and e.arly autumn before 
them — the period in which gra-ss, tlie most natural 
food of ayow, is most ahuiidaiit, best, and cheapest. 
In some instances tliegm.s.s is supplemented by 2 or 
3 Ih, a day of cotton-seed or other cake, and when 
the grass begins to fail in autumn, some variety of 
green food, a.s caVdiages, rape, vetches, &c. 'As 
frost begins to ajipe.ar the cows are boused at night, 
and in spite of liberal and careful feeding, fall off 
111 tlieir yield of milk. Bevertlieless, it is the better 
mnclico to bouse them in good time, becaiiso they 
keep in better condition during winter than if left 
out to<; long, and for the few reiiiaining weeks of 
the milking period tliey give a larger average 
return. ' All naturally ' dry off,’ some more raiiidlv 
than othere. ^Hiking should he stopped ahmptlv at 
tile end of the year — experience jmints to this being 
tlie be-t and .Mmplo.-t mctliod of dning off cows 
at this season. After two nr three months of rest. 


the cows calve, and this goes on year by year from 
the age of two or three (depending upon size and 
condition) until ten yeare old, 1111611 all should, 
without exception, be replaced by heifers. A ring 
.appears on the horn to mark each year after the 
third year, and by this the age can be determined. 


third year, and by this the age can be determined. 

■\Vhere ivinter dairying is also practised, the cows 
are made to calve at all times of the year, so that 
a number come in possibly evei-y week, to replace 


others that have ceased to milk satisfactorily. The 
temperature of the cow-house has to be maintained 
at Such a higli point, to keep up the full How of 
milk during whiter, and the feeding is made so 
forcing and unnatural that the constitutions of cows 
would show the effects of this high-pressure system 
if they were kept to calve another year. In conse- 
quence, few farmers who adopt this system of 
management retain their cows more than one milk- 
ing period. They shut them in the house both 
summer'and iiinter, and give a full supply of food 
all the while, to maintain their condition. Some 
send them to auction as soon as the yield of milk 
falls to the net cost of its piroduotion. Others 
attempt to feed the cows after this until they put 
on iledi, so that they command a higher total price 
and a higher rate per stone in the fat market 
than ordinary milking cows. Unquestionably 
the system of changing cows after one milking 
period pays farmers who are favour.ably situated for 
the disposal of milk to private families, better than 
keeping them for a number of yeare and ‘ bringing 
them round ’ to calve each season ; yet there is one 
serious drawback as regards the suspension of the 
improvement of daii-y cattle, by neglecting the 
selection of calves for rearing from the best milking 
motliei-s. The system is only possible, without 
doing serious injury to the breeds of cattle, because 
it is not gener.al throughout the counti-j’, but con- 
fined to dairies supplying milk to large centres of 
population. 

■Eight to ten cows is a sufficient number for each 
milker, and the oper.ation should he performed ns 
quietly and as expeditiously as possible. Men arq 
usually employed in England, and women in Scot- 
land. "Vnien cows give a large flow of mi_lk,_or 
when it is wanted for town consumption, milkuig 
is done thrice daily ; hut in the great majority of 
cases throughout the country it is only peiformcd 
morning and evening. Hea'^y milking cows con- 
sume a large quantity of water, which should he 
supplied to them at least twice daily. Cows not 
in milk are often allowed to drink only once a day, 
though it would he better to let them do so twice. 
To offer tepid water to a cow immediately after 
c.alving is an unnatural and altogether iinnecessary 
precaution ; she should have cold, but not ice<l, 
water in small quantities, and given frequently 
until slie is satisfied. Cows consuming a large 
amount of sloppy food and roots do not require 
much “water. i 

It is important that the water should be pure and 
clean. Outbreaks of typhoid fever among children 
have been traced to cows drinking water contain- , 
inated with the germs of this disease. Though 
.sewage irrigation gras.s is extensively used, nndur 
the ' soiling ’ system, by cowfeedei-s near to towns 
(Edinburgh, for example), no injurious re-snlts have 
been traced 'to this practice. Irrigation grass has been 
largely superseded within recent years by snjiplics 
of better qunlitj' got from immense crops’ of Italian 
rj’egrass (LoUiim italicum), grown witliont irriga- 
tion by means of beavj' and repeated dressings of 
nitrate of .swla. In no place can tliLs svstem be 
seen to greater perfection than around Edinburgh. 
In some parts clover and vetclies take the place of 
rvegpiss. Succulent food is es.sential for the pro- 
duction of large retnnis of milk. A.s the gni?» 
sc.a-.(m ends in October, the succulent portion of 
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food may be derived from brewers’ and distillers’ 
grains ( 1 bushel per day being a full allowance for 
a large cow), and from turnips — a favourite variety 
at present being the Fosterton hybrid. Turnips, 
when given in e.xcessive q[uantities, produce an 
objectionable taste in the milk and butter, but as 
an ingredient in a liberal and well-balanced diet 
they may be used with impunity, where milk is the 
product wanted. Swedes and mangels are not so 
liable as common turnips to taint cow products, and 
as they keep well when stored, they are reserved 
for use during the winter and spring months. Cows 
in full milk require a daily allowance of perhaps 5 
to 8 lb. of concentrated food — a mixture of various 
farinaceous meals and oil-seed cakes along with 
bran, which acts as a corrective as well as a food sub- 
stance. Bean meal is prominent among the meals 
for encouraging a flow of rich milk and at the same 
time maintaining the condition of the cow. Tur- 
nips, unless liberally supplemented, are liable to 
reduce the condition. The ingredients in the food 
mixture should be determined by their market 
prices from time to time. There is a decided 
advantage in givdng a mixed food, as compared 
with one variety, provided a proper proportion is 
secured between the albuminoids and the carbo- 
hydrates — one to five is a good ordinary average 
to aim at under ordinary circumstances, hav- 
ing estimated oil as equivalent to two and a 
half times its weight of starch. Not only must 
the proportion of the components of a food mix- 
ture be adjusted, but the total bulk of the food 
must be great enough to distend the stomach 
sufficiently to iiromote healthy action in the diges- 
tive system. About 80 lb. of dry food substance 
is a good allowance for a healthy milking cow of 
one of our large breeds. If that were given entirely 
in the form of concentrated food, such as meal and 
cake, the animal could not chew the cud, and im- 
paction of the rumen would result. The practice 
of chaffing straw into very short lengths is associ- 
ated with the same danger. Diy fodder, more 
especially straw, is vastly improved for milk cows 
by cooking — eitlier steaming it, or throwing ivarm 
water over it, and covering it up for a few bourn. 
In spring, before the grass comes, tlie flow of milk 
in newly-calved cows is often largely developed and 
maintained by treating hay in this fashion, and 
supplying them with the hay tea and the solid resi- 
due mixed with meal. When very large quantities 
of concentrated food are used, it is safer to add to 
the daily allowance of each cow from f to 2 lb. of 
molasses, which supplies not only a valuable in- 
gredient of food, but maintains a healthy action in 
the organs of digestion. Without some such pre- 
caution the percentages of ailments and deaths, in 
the case of cows kept under a high-pressure system 
of feeding, are likely to be considerably above an 
average. Epsom .salts should never be given to a 
cow in milk, as they permanently reduce the yield 
for the season ; 8 to 10 lb. of warm treacle is 
more rapid in its action, safe, and free from injuri- 
ous after-consequences. Bought concentrated food 
has another function than the above to perform. 
Its ash ingredients which pass away in the manure 
make good to the land the considerable loss of bone- 
earth and other valuable substances which are 
removed in dairy products— more especially milk. 
See Cattle, Butter, Cheese, Milk. 

Dairy Factories. Dairying, as a special 
business, has been e.xtensively developed during 
the latter half of the l_9th century corrrieM iks to n.s. 
in America, the United States sr J. n Urrtocott 
and Canada included, mainly coniii,-mr. 
through the introduction of the peculiarly Ameri- 
can factory' system, or associated dairying. The 
first factory was organised in the state of New 
York, by Jesse Williams, in 1860, and the result 


being exceedingly favourable in regard to the 
quality and increased market value of the pro- 
duct (which ivas then cheese only), many other 
factories were, organised, until in 1806 there were 
nearly 500 of them in operation in the state men- 
tioned, the cost of these being about $1,000,000 
(£200,000), with a stock of cows worth, at the 
then low valuation, at least §10,000,000. Tlie 
farms thus associated were then worth, for -tire 
million acres covered by them, not more than 
§40,000,000 (£8,000,000), or an average of §40 per 
acre. Five years later there were factories in 
several of the states and also in Canada ; the list 
comprising 946 in the state of New York, 103 in 
Ohio, 46 in Illinois, 5 in Kentucky, 4 in Minnesota, 
34 in Wisconsin, 26 in hlassachusetts, 32 in Ver- 
mont, 14 in Pennsylvania, 7 in Iowa, 2 in Indiana, 
and 1 each in Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kansas, and Connecticut. This associated industry 
became known in foreign countries as the ‘Ameri- 
can system of daiiyung,’ and was quickly' intro- 
duced into England, Sweden, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and other countries where the dairy 
business was canied on extensively', but it has not 
increased to anything like the e.xtent it has in 
America. Veiy' soon the manufacture of butter 
was introduced into the factories, as well ns into 
special establishments for butter-making alone, the 
latter being called creameries, in contradistinction 
to the factories where cheese only was made, or 
wliere butter and skim-milk cheese ivere made, 
or where the skbn-milk was adulterated with 
fats and oils of various kinds, ns substitutes for 
cream. It was about this time (1872) that the 
French oleo-margarine (a preparation of beef-fat) 
was introduced into the American dairy as a 
substitute for pure butter fat in the manufacture 
of cheese. It is a disagreeable truth to confess 
that this fraudulent ‘dairy (?) product,’ as it is 
called, still maintains a firm hold upon American 
dairying, and largely as a distinct fraud, made use 
of for the purpose of making and selling adulter- 
ated cheese, and butter as well, for a pure product. 
And in addition to tlie fat of beeves, lard and 
cotton-seed oil are e.xtensively' used. Laws recently 
passed in several of the states and in the United 
btates congress forbid the sale of butter so adul- 
terated under heavy jieualties, but no legislation as 
yet protects cheese from the fraudulent mixture. 
This stigma upon the American dairy (Canada, it 
may' be said, is happily' free from it) remains to 
this time a reproach anti severe pecuniaiy damage 
to the dairy' Imsines-s. 

American dairy' cheese is made under the well- 
known Cheddar system, so called, which is preval- 
ent in parts of England, and in Ayrshire and other 
localities in Scotland. This is t/ic American cheese 
which is so well known and highly regarded in 
Great Britain, when purely' made under the best 
system of management. But a considerable variety' 
of cheese is now made in imitation of foreign kinds, 
and is used by' the foreign-bom citizens, who have 
not forgotten their acquired taste for the old home- 
made cheese. 

Creameries, or butter-factories, came into use 
with the cheese-factories, but were not numerous 
until a way was found to utilise the skim-milk 
by adding artificial fats to it. Then the combined 
butter and cheese factory turned out its butter and 
its full-milk clieese together. This questionable 
method of business, however, became unpopular, 
and actual creameries came into vogue, and have 
rapidly' increased during the past few years. In 
1880 there were 3932 cheese and butter factories 
in the United States ; in 1S8S there were at lea.st 
5000, the largest numerical increase hai-ing been in 
creameries. In the creamery, the cream gathered 
from GOO or 800 cows is worked up by one skilled 
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■butter-maker, ami tbe product is a good article 
of even quality tail tlirough ; it is made in sufli- 
cieiit qiiautity* for .shipment and sale under the 
bc't conditions, and hence it commands a higher 
price tlian the he.st ordinary farm-dairy butter. It 
IS made ivitli the best apparatus, is packed and 
shipped in cohl-.storage or refrigerator care, and 
readies the domestic consumer within a week after 
it is made ; and the foreign purchaser may have it 
upon liis table within two weeks of tbe churning 
in the creamery, more than 4000 miles distant. 
Tliese are advantages which the solitary butter- 
maker cannot .secure ; hence he can only get the 
creamery price by securing special customers near 
his (laity. A few so-called fancy dairies are able 
to secure 40, 50, or even 75 cents (Is. 8d. to 3s.) 
per pound for their butter, but even the best 
ordinary farm-dairy butter sells at a lower price 
tlian creamery butter, and fully three-fourths of it 
sells for less than half the price of the other. 

American creamery butter is made by the deep 
setting system, bonwed from the Swedish method, 
and improved by American ingenuity. The milk 
is strained from the pail into cans 9 inches in 
diameter and 20 inches deep. These are set in 
tanks of water cooled by ice to 45°. At the end of 
twelve to twenty -four houra the cream has sepai'- 
ated, and the milk is drawn oil" by a tap in the 
bottom of the can, view being given bv a strip of 
glass let into the side of the can. The cream is 
then drawn oil" by itself. For the use of the 
creamery the quantity of cream is measured by the 
inch, and is paid for on the basis of so many inches 
to tbe pound of butter. One hundred and thirteen 
cubic inche.s of cre.am is taken as the standard in 
this respect. The creameiy gathere the cream once 
a day, and secures it perfectly sweet, while the 
skiin-milk is also left sweet for the feeding of 
calves, for sale for consumption, or for the making 
of pork. The cream i.s kei)t until it is sliglitly acid 
before it is churned, making thus a quality of 
butter which keeps better and longer than that 
made from sweet cream. The churns most popular 
are those without any dash, being a cubical bo.v 

turning on an axis pas.sing ' ' " ers; 

or a barrel turning on ai ... 
centre sidewise ; or an oblong .square bo.x o.scillat- 
ing endwise in swinging supports. The action of 
churning thus consists of a dashing of the cream 
violently ag.ainst the sides or ends of tlie chum, 
and, by concussion, causing the globules of fat in 
the cream to adhere together, and gradually 
coalesce and form small grains of butter. When 
these grains are as large as wheat-grains, or peas 
at the largest, the buttermilk is (Irawn oil, cohl 
water or weak brine is poured into the churn, and 
the chum is moved gently, to agitato and waslx the 
butter. When the butter has been completely freed 
from milk, and no longer clouds the water, it is 
drained, and salted with linely-ground pure .salt, at 
the late of from A oz. to 1 oz. to the jiound of butter. 
The salt is easily incorporated with the small grains 
of butter, and after a rest of a few houre for the salt 
to absorb the exce.ss of moisture from the butter 
and become conqiletely dissolved, a butter-worker 
is used to jiress the butter, make it solid and even 
in texture, and as drv as possible. It is then packed 
in new spruce or oak tubs, or jiails, of 20 to 50 lb., 
for domestic sale, or in 100-lb. firkins for export. 

1 he dairy interest has reached vast proportions 
m America and Canada. At least 1,500,000 
f.arms, with 10.000,000 cow.-, .and 100,000,000 ncre.s 
01 land, are devoted more or less closelv to the 
various bniuche.s of the imlustiy. In the most 
pojmloiis of the states, wliero the (lain* is the 
pnncipal agricultural cmplovment, goiid dain' 
lanns arc valued at 81fX) (£20) per acre and up- 
wards, as the buildings may be more valu.ablc than 


the average. The land held to, bo most suitable for 
the dairy is a rich limestone loam or gravel, that is 
productive of the best variety of grasses, especi.allv 
the so-called blue gi-ass {Poa pratcusis), whicli 
aflbrils the best pasturage. The best dairy districts 
are in. the states of 'N'erniont, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, low.a, Wisconsin, Illinois, and the 
proidnce of Ontario, in Canada. 

The cows mostly kept upon daily f.arms are the 
Dutch or North Holland, commonly c<alled Holstein 
or Holstein-Frie.sian, Shortliomsli Ayrehire, the 
h.alf or higher breii grades of these, anil tlie 
common ‘native’ cows, the descendants of tlie 
promiscuous mixture of the various races of cattle 
brought into America. The most popular of these 
is the grade .shorthorn, which may be purchased 
when in fresh milk ; the Dutch cow is next in 
popular estimation, but it is scarce and high-priced, 
.and is much less used. The average yield of these 
cows varies from GOOD to 8000 lb. ot milk per ye.ar, 
or between calves, where c.alves are bred ; the 
largest yield of the shorthorn and its .grades 
averages 50 lb. daily, that of the Dutch, cows is 
somewhat gioater, and a few of the best have a 
record of more than 24,000 lb. of milk between 
calves and within a ye.ar. These cows can.be kept 
with profit only upon high feeding and the best of 
pasture. For the butter-dairy the Jersey breed 
and its grades are the most profitable, and Ameri- 
can pastures are now quite thicklj' sprinkled with 
the Jersey colours. Ayrshires come next, and the 
Devon fiillows in favour; but of necessity the 
common n.ative and much cheaiier cow fonns the 
rank and file of the dairy herds. 

In America the whole of the work of caring for 
the cows, feeding and milking them.is-done by men. 
The feeding consists of pasturing wholly ; pasturing 
with partial soiling, or full soiling in the summer ; 
and feeding upon hay and meals of various kinds 
with pulped roots or silage in the winter. A largo 
number of dairies are devoted to making butter in 
the winter, by which a higher price is obtained for 
the product, and leisure is secured in the summer for 
the gi’owth of the feeding crops for use in the lyintcr. 
Y’ith the rapid rise in the value of farms suited to . 
the dairj', p.asturing is found to be too costly for the 
largest profit, and partial soiling is almost univer- 
sally resorted to. Complete soiling, by which one 
cow may be kept on the product of one acre of land 
all the year, is jiractised in some of the best of the 
fine-butter dairies, where land is worth §200 per 
acre or more, and where pure-bred Jersey, Guein- 
sey, or Ayrebire cows or high value are kept, a 
yield of 12 to 14 lb. of butter per week being 
obtained by the liigh feeding of these cows. One 
of these cows, a Jersey, recently produced 49 lb. of 
butter in a week, uncler a forced test, while from 
14 lb. to 24 lb. of butter weekly has been given by 
more than 100 Jersey cows now living. This, how- 
ever, is an example of what is known as fancy dairj'-‘ 
ing, which is closely connected with breeding cows 
for sale at high prices. In a good working daiia’ a 
cow is required to yield 7 to 10 lb. of butter weekly 
in the height of the season, and at least 200 to 
250 lb. in the season. 

The average feeding of a dairj’ cow in the sum- 
iiipr consists of the best pasture tliatcan be ailbrcled, 
with some fresh green fodder as soon as the great 
heat of the summer hardens the grass, and from 
2 to 12 quarts of ground feed— ground corn and 
oat.s, bran, cotton-seed meal, or linseed meal. A 
verj’ common method of feeding is to give 2 or 3 
quarts of mixed coni meal and bran, with a 
quart of cotton-seed nie.al at each milking time, 
the cows generally being brought to the b.ani to 
be milked. In winter, bay of clover and timothy 
griu-s mixed, with the same riiiantitj’ .above men- 
tioned of nie.al and a peck of brewere’ grains, is 
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a common ration for cows kept in milk-dairies; 
brewers’ grains are not thought favourably of 
in cheese or butter dairies, where any food that 
readily becomes sour or tainted is scrupulously 
avoided, and is wholly prohibited by .the ownere of 
factories or creameries, and by condensers of milk. 
Hoots of various kinds are rarely used in- America, 
the hot, dry suniriier cfmiate and the greater ease 
of growing the equally valuable feeding crop, 
maize ( commonly called corn ), combining to make 
root-crops unpopular. AYhen roots are grown, the 
long reel or the yellow globe mangels are prefeired. 

The use of ensilage has been found very con- 
venient in the dairy, and this practice is rapidly 
extending. In the dairy districts of Wisconsin at 
least 2000 silos were built in 1888, the serious 
damage to the feeding crops by the dry season of 
the previous year having induced daiiymen to secure 
ample feed by growing corn— which suffei-s little 
from drought, and to some extent enjoys dry, hot 
weather— rand preserving it green in silos. It is 
quite certain that the cheapness and ease of produc- 
tion of this grand fodder crop has given a greater 
stimulus to the American dairy than any other 
favourable circumstance. The abundance and 
cheapness of _ the grain (corn), and also of bran, 
enable American dairymen to jiroduce cheap milk, 
cheese, and butter ; and there is no other class of 
American farmere who enjoy equal comfort, and 
even wealth. 

Dais (Old Fi-. da's, dots, from Lat. disetis, ‘a 
quoit,’ * platter;’ in late Lat. ‘a table’), a term 
used with considerable latitude by medieval writei-s. 
Its most usual significations are the following ; { 1 ) 
A canopy over an altar, shrine, font, throne, stall, 
chair, statue, or the like ;• the term being applied 
to the canopy without regunl to the matenaJs of 
which it was composed, which might be cloth, 
wood, stone, metal, or other substance; (2) the 
chief seat at the high table in a hall, with the 
canopy covering it; (3) the high table itself; 
(4)_the raised portion of the floor, or cstradc, on 
which the high table stood, and which divided the 
upper from the lower portion of the hall ; (5) a 
cloth of state for covering a throne or table. 

Daisy (Beilis), a genus of tubulifloral com- 
posites (family Asteroidem) characterised by its 
conical i-eceptacle and absence of pappus. The seven 
or eight species are pahearctic, save B. integrifolia 
of Tennessee and Arkansas. The familiar species, 
B. perennis, needs no description, nor can any one 
have failed to notice its habit of closing at night. 
Double varieties, crimson, pink, white, or striiied, 
are common in gardens, and are frequently of such 
e.xuberantly vegetative habit as to produce smaller 
heads in tlie axils of the invohicral bracts of the 
main capitulum, whence the popular name of Men- 
and-chickens. A handsome variegated variety is 
called aucubmfoUa. The charactenstic beauty and 
almost perennial profusion of blossom have made 
this commonest of llowere the piime favourite alike 
of childish and poetic garlands, and invested its 
many names (Eng. Day's eye, Scot. Gowan, Fr. 
Marguerite, See.) rrith such an unequalled wealth 
of associations that it must here suffice only to 
name Chaucer and Burns as foremost laureates of 
a ceaseless tribute of admiring soag. The Ox-eye 
Daisy is a Chrysanthemum (q.v.). 

Dfik, or DAtVK, the mail-post of India; also, 
travelling by Palanqniri (q.v.). See BUNGALOW. 

Dnko'ta, a territmy of tlie United States, 
between the parallels of 42° 28' and 49° N. 
lat., and 96 25 and 194° 5' Yf. cop>Tigiit issp inu.s. 
long. It is bounded K. by Assini- >»r j. b. uppincott 
boia and Manitoba (Canada) ; E. Cumpaij}-. 
by Minnesota and Iowa ; S. by Nebraska ; and 
IV. bv Montana and IVyomiug. Area, 150,932 
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sq. miles ; about one-fourth larger than Great 
Britain and Ireland. Four-fifths of tlie surface 
is an undulating plain. A belt of high plateau, 
the Coteau du Missouri, traverses the territorj’ 
from north-west to south-east ; and a similar but 
smaller ridge or divide lies east of the James River 
valley. The great river Missouri flows south-east- 
ward across Dakota ; and the countiy west of that 
stream is more broken and better timbered than 
the rest. To the south-west lie the Black Hills, a 
nigged and mountainous region (32()0 sq. m.), and 
wml wooded. Their highest point, Harney Peak, 
is 8200 feet high. The Turtle Mountains in the 
north are crossed by the Canadian boundaiy ; their 
area in Dakota is but 800 sq. m., and their highest 
elevation 2300 feet. The geological features of 
Dakota are full of variety and interest. A veiy 
large proportion of the surface is covered by 
glacial and alluvial drift, and much of the countiy 
beam evidence of having been more than once 
submerged. During the Silurian age a shallow 
sea or saline lake must have rolled over it ; while 
there is evidence that at 'about the end of the 
glacial period it was either the bed of a great 
lake, or at least was veiy largely covered with 
lacustrine waters. At present the lakes are all 
relativelj' small, except Devil’s Lake, or Minni- 
waukon, in the north, which, like many othem 
of this region, has no outlet. Its waters are 
therefore saline, but it is inhabited by fishes Of 
various fresh-water species. About one-third of 
the area of Dakota, chiefly towards the north-west, 
is believed to be underlaid with beds of workable 
lignite, well adapted to use as a domestic fuel ; and 
the spontaneous firing of the lignite beds has 
probably been a large factor in the development of 
the ‘ bad lands ’ of Dakota, which are covered with 
rocks of most fantastic shapes. Natural fuel-gas 
has been obtained by boring at several points. 
Among the building-stones ai-e quartzite, ^sper, 
and gi-anite in the south-east, and sandstone, 
marble, and granite in the south-west. Fictile cla,vs, 
gj'psum, cement, chalk, mica, and other useful 
minerals are found in many places. Medicinal and 
thermal springs are found in the south-west, where 
the Black Hills afl'ord much gold and silver, as well 
as tin, antimony, lead, mica, Copper, and other 
minerals. The tin-mines are the only ones of any 
extent ever worked in America ; and some of the 
gold-mines are among the most extensive in the 
world. In the ten yearn 1877-87 the gold and 
silver production of the Black Hills amounted to 
833,770,000. 

The climate of Dakota presents some remark- 
able features. The winters are cold, but so dry 
and sunny that the cold is usually home without 
great suffering, except during the blizzards (see 
Blizzard) which are occasionally experienced. 
The summer days are warm and often windy, but 
the nights are ordinarily calm and cool. The 
climate is everywhere remai'kably healthful ; mal- 
arial disetises are nearly unknown. Tlie rainfall 
is relatively low, but the copious saline elements 
in the soil, with the generally level surface and 
the coolness of the climate, tend to the retention 
of moisture ; hence the rainfall is iisuallj' ample 
for the production of all the ordinary crops. The 
planting of forests has been greatly encouraged 1 ) 3 ' 
local and national legislation. Tlie Mi.ssouri River 
is the piincipal stream ; it is usually navigable for 
eight months in the 3 -ear. The other important 
rivers are the James, noted for the fertilitv' of its 
vallev- ; the navigable Red River, famous for its 
rich alluvi.al basin ; the Big Sioux, Vermilion, 
White, Che 3 'enne, Bad, hloreau, Grand, Cannon 
Ball, Heart, "Little Missouri, Maple, and the Mouse 
or Souris. Parts of the north and north-east 
sections are tributar 3 - to Hudson Ba 3 - througli the 
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Reel River ; but the greater part of the territory 
■belongs to the Mississippi valley. The Jeadin" 
agricultural products are spring whea,t of high 
grade, the staple product of the Red River hasin ; 
maize, which does well throughout a large part of 
the tenitorv ; llax, raised chiefly for the oil of its 
seed; oats,'iye, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, and 
iiay. Fruit-g^rowing is receiving a rapid develop- 
ment. Hops grow rrild and of good quality in 
certain sections. A veiy important interest is 
the rearing of live-stock ; the cattle-ranch system 
prevailing in the less settled districts. The Bad 
Lands, formerly regarded as worthless, are now 
especially valued as suitable ground for cattle- 
raising. 'A country like Dakota, but a few yeara 
since the abode of niillious of bufl'alo and countless 
antelope, must of necessity be well adapted to 
grazing. A very considerable proportion of the 
area is still occupied by Indian reservations ; im- 
migration has gone on at a rapid rate, and the por- 
tion .still open for occupation bj' actual settlers had, 
by 1888, been reduced to one-fourth of the territoiy. 
The larger proportion of the incoming settlei-s are 
from the older northern states and from Canada ; 
but many come from Scandinavia, Britain, and Ger- 
many, and not a few ( Mennonites ) from Russia. 
The 'manufacturing interests of Dakota are for a 
new agricultural state singularly divei-slfied and 
exten.sive. Railways, including the North Pacific 
line, have been pushed extensively, <and their 
construction has preceded, not followed, the 
settlement of the country. Abundant provision 
has been made for the educational needs of the 
country, and several colleges and normal schools 
and a 'universally prevalent system of free .schools 
have boon eotabllshed. Anvong the principal towns 
are Bismarck (pop. 4500), the capital ; Huron 
(4000) ; Aberdeen (GOOO) ; Fargo, in the north-east 
(10,000); IVatertown (4500); Mitchell (6000); 
Grand Forks (7500); Deadwood (5000) and Rapid 
Cit}’, in the Black Hills (5000) ; Sioux Falls, in the 
south-east (11,000); and Yankton (5000). Pop. 
(1800) 4837; (1870) 14,181 ; (1880) 135,177; (1885) 
41.'..(i23; (1888) 040,823. 

Jlistori /. — The first real and permanent white 
settlement in Dakota was inobably established by 
French Canadian settlere near Pembina about 1780. 
Lord Selkirk in 1812, by a mistake, built his fort of 
Pembina south of the Canadian line ; tliere were 
fur-trading posts established at least as early as 
ISOS. By a treaty witii the Dakota Indians in 
1831 a large part of the country was opened to 
white settlement. The territoiy was established 
and organised in 1801. Yankton was the capital 
until l8S3, when Bismarck became tlie seat of 
government. During the congie.'-sional Be.s.sion of 
1888-89 it was in contemplation to admit the whole 
or a portion of Dakota as a state. 

Dnlni'-Luina. See L.vmaism. 

Daibcatlic, a town of Kirkcudbright.riiire, 
near Urr AVater, 15 miles SAA'. of Dunifiie.s. 
Founded in 1780, it owed its importance to the 
neighbouring Craignair granite-quarries (now to a 
largo extent exhausted ), and to its polishing-works, 
which furnished granite for the Liverpool and 
Odo.ssa Docks, the Thames Embankment, and 
many more works, botii at home and ahroad. Pon 
(1841) 1130: (I8SI) 3801. 

I>albcrtr. the name of an ancient and noble 
German family wliich long held bv hereditary ri'dit 
the ollicc of chamberlain to the' archbisliopric'’of 
\\ onus. So great w.as tlio renown of the Dalber" 
family, that at eveiy coronation of a German 
emtieror the royal herald exclaimed : ‘ Is there no 
Halberg here? whereupon the repre-sentative of 
the family kneeled, and received from the new 
eniiieror the dignity of ‘ first knight of the empire.’ 


One of the most eminentmembei-s of this family was 
Karl Theodor (1744-1817), the last prince-bishop of 
Mainz, who, trained for the church, held numerous 
high oiiices, and ultimately _ became elector of 
Mainz, chancellor of the- empire, and primate of 
Germany. He was a friend of AA’ieland, Herder, 
Goethe, and Schiller, and wrote works on history, 
philosophy, and esthetics. 

Dalbersia, a tropical genus of papilionaceous 
trees and climber's. Some of them are valuable 
timber-trees, particrrlarly the Sissoo of Bengal 
(D. Sissoo) and D. meUmoxylon of Senegal 
(Senegal Ebony, q.v.). D. monciaria, of Surinam, 
jields a resin very similar to Dragon’s Blood. 

Dale, David, was born 6th Jamtar-j' 1739 at 
Stew<arton in Ayr-shire. Early apprenticed to a 
Paisley weaver, he afterwards traveled some time 
round the country, buying up the IrorrresprrnAiiren 
yar-n, next becanre clerk to a silk-mercer, j then 
an importer of French and Dutch yanrs. 1 On 
Arkwright’s visiting Scotland it was .agreed! that 
he and Dale should engage 'in cotton-smn\uing 
together at New Larrark near the Falls on Cllyde. 
There Dale built mills, .and becanre prospei'ous'.'l In 
1799 he sold these mills to a Manchester gomplury 
whose m.anager was the famous Robert OwSen, 
husband of D.ale’s daughter. Dale spent his Ifist 
year-s in active works of benevolence in GlasgorV, 
and in preaching to a church of his own umiclii 
c.alled itself the ‘ Old Independents.’ He died a» 
Gl.asgow, 17th March 1806. \ 

Dalccarlia, or Dalarn]5 (signifying ‘valley-' 
country ’ ), .an old province of central Sweden, now 
fonning the liin or county of Kopparberg. The 
D.alec.arlians are celebr.ated for the part they took 
under Gustavus A''asa in freeing their country from 
the yoke of Christian II. of Denmark. 

D’Alcinbcrf, Jean le Rond, mathematician 
and encyclopardist, was born in Paris, November 
16, 1717, and was found the day after his birth near 
the church of St Jean-le-Rond, from which he 
derived his name— the surname he himself added 
Ion" after. He was the illegitimate son of jMadanie 
de Tencin and the Chevalier Destouches, and was 
brought up by the wife of a poor glazier ; but his 
father, without publicly ackno-wledging the p.ater- 
nity, secured to him an allowance of 1200 frnjics 
.a j-ear. At twelve the boy entered the College 
Mazarin, where he soon showed his lifelong passion 


for mathem.atical studies. On learaig college, he 
returned to the humble home of his kind foster- 
mother, where he continued to live and pureue his 
favourite studies for thirty year's, broken only by 
two jneflectn.al .attemjrts to earn a living by law and 
medicine. ‘You will never,’ said his foster-mother, 


his life that people may talk about him when he is 
dead?’ His liret distinction was admission at 
twenty-three to the Academy of Sciences. Two 
years later apjieared his Traitt do Dynumique, 
which reduces .all the laws of motion to the con- 
sideration of Equilibrium, thereby making an 
epoch in nrechnnical philosophy. Later works 
were Itfjlcxions siir Ic Cause yinfralc dcs Venis, 
vyliich gained the ju'izo of the Academy of Berlin, 
1746, and which contains the firat conception and 
use of the Calculus of P.artial Diflerences; J'ruiU 
do rjuquiHbrc et du Mouvemeut dcs Fluidcs (17-14) ; 
Jicrhcrdics siir la Prlccssion dcs Fquinoxes ct sur hi 
M tdadon dc VAxc do la Terre ( 1749 ) ; and Fcchcrchrs 
sur DiffCrcnts Points Imqjortants du Systdme dn 
Monde ( 1754 ). Ilis OpusculesMathCmaliqucs ( 8 vqh. 
1701-80) contain an immense number of memoirs, 
some on iicw subjects, some containing develop- 
ments of Ins previous works. 

But D’Alembert did not confine himself to 
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physical, science. For the great Encydopedie 
planned by Diderot he ^^Tote the famous Dhcours 
Vriliminaire, a noble tribute to literature and 
philosopby, a model of lucid and eloquent exposi- 
tion, although its classification 'of the sciences is 
open to question. Besides numerous articles in the 
Encydopedie (the mathematical portion of ■which 
lie edited), he published, books on philosoph 3 ’-, 
literary criticism, the theory of music, and a 
treatise, Sur (a Destrudion des Jesuitcs (1765), 
which invoh’ed him in controversj'. He became 
secretary to the Academy in 1772, and there- 
after" he wote the lives of all the member's 
deceased between 1700 and that year — one of the 
most pleasing of his works. His literai'y works 
have been published in a collected form, new 
edition, by Bossange (Paris, 5 vols. 1821). This 
edition contains his correspondence with Voltaire 
and the king of Pmssia. His scientific works 
have never been collected. 

So genuine was D’Alembert’s love of independ- 
ence that wealth and rank liad no fascination 
for him. _ Frederick II. of Prussia offered him 
the presidency of the Academy of Berlin in 
1752, but he declined to leave France, and onl)^ 
accepted a subsequent oft'er of a pension of 1200 
francs. Tlie king of France granted him a 
similar sum. In 1762 Catharine II. of Russia 
invited him, through her ambassador, to undertake 
the education of her son, with a salarj' of 100,000 
francs ; and when he declined, slie wrote him an 
autograph letter, urging that to refuse to contribute 
to the education of a whole nation was inconsistent 
with his omi principles; and inviting him, if he 
could not reconcile himself to the breaking-off of 
his pursuits and friendsliips, to bring all liis friends 
with him, and she would provide both for them 
and for him everythiim they could desire. But 
he remained steadfast. D’Alembert never married. 
He was tenderl.y attached for nianj^ j’eai-s to 
Sladeinoiselle Espinasse, with whom he lived in the 
same house in Platonic affection for nearly a dozen 
yeare, but who was scarce wortliy of his devo- 
tion. Her death in 1776 was a cru.shing blow to 
the philosopher. His own health began to give 
waj' ; for he rvas suffering from the stone, and 
would not consent to an operation. He died 
October 29, 1783. 

Dalgiaruo, George, an almost forgotten but 
very able author, was born at Aberdeen about 
1626, studied at Slarisehal College, and afterwards 
kept a school in Oxford for thirtj' years, where he 
died August 28, 1687. He deserves to be remem- 
bered for two remarkable works — the Ars Siyuorum, 
vulgo Cltaradcr Universalis ct Liiiyiia Philosophica 
(1661), and Didascalocophvs, or the Deaf and Dumb 
Man’s Tutor ( 1680). The former is a veqy ingenious 
attempt to repre-sent and classify ideas ly specific 
arbitrary characters irrespective of words. It con- 
tains the germs of Bishop Wilkins’s subsequent 
speculations in his Avork, A Beal Character and 
a Philosophical Languayc (1668). Leibnitz has 
repeatedly alluded to it in complimentary terms. 
The latter Avork has for its design ‘ to bring the 
Avay of teaching a deaf man to re.ad and Avrite as 
near as possible to that of teaching young ones to 
spe.ak and underetand their mother-tongue. ’ 

Dnlhoiisie, J.ames Andreav Broun-Ramsaa', 
Marquis of, Governor-general of India, and 
‘greatest of Indian proconsuls,’ Avas the third son 
of tile ninth Earl of Dalhousie, and Avas boi-n 
April 22, 1812, at Dalhousie Castle, Midlothian. He 
Avas educated at Harrow, .and graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1832, by the death of his oply 
rem.aining brother, he succeeded to tlie courtesj" title 
of Lord Kams.ay. In 1833 he stood unsnccMsfully 
for Edinburgh in the Consen’ative interest; in 1837 


Avas elected for Haddingtonshire. On the de<ath of 
his father in 1838 he entered the House of Peers 
as Earl of Dalhousie. In 1813 Sir Robert Peel 
appointed him Vice-president of the Board of ’Trade, 
and in 1845 he succeeded Mr Gladstone as Presi- 
dent of the Board. The ‘ raihvay mania ’ threAv an 
immense amount of labour and responsibility upon 
his department; but the energy, industry, and 
administrative ability he displayed in his office, no 
less than his readiness and fluency in parliament, 
marked him out for the highest oflices in the 
state. When Peel resigned office in 1846, Lord 
John Russell paid the Earl of Dalhousie the rare 
compliment of a.sking him to remain at the Board 
of Trade, in order to carry out the regulations he 
had framed for the raihvaj' system. In 1847 he 
Avas appointed Governor-general of India, as suc- 
cessor to Lord Hardinge, and arrived in Calcutta, 
Januai-j’ 12, 1848— the youngest governor-general 
CA-er sent to that country. His Indian adminis- 
tration Avas not less splendid and successful in 
regard to the acquisition of territory than in the 
means he adopted for developing the resources 
of the country, and improving the administration 
of the East Indian govemment. Pegu and the 
Punjab Avere conquered ; Nagpur, OucTli, Sattara, 
Jhansi, and Berar Avere annexed — altogether, four 
great kingdoms, besides a number of minor prin- 
cipalities, Avere added to the dominions of tlie Queen. 
R<ailAva5's on a colossal scale Avere planned, and partly' 
commenced ; 4000 miles of electric telegraph Avere 
^read over India ; 2000 miles of road uetAveen 
Calcutta and PeshaAvur Avere bridged and metalled ; 
the Ganges Canal, the largest of the kind in tlie 
country, Avas opened ; important Avorks of in-iga- 
tion all oA'er India Aiere jdanned and executed ; 
and the department of public AVorks Avas reorgan- 
ised. Among other incidents of Ins beneficent ad- 
ministration may be mentioned his energetic action 
against suttee, thuggee, female infanticide, and the 
slaA’e-trade ; the organisation of the Legislative 
Council ; the improved training of tlie civil service, 
AA"hich was opened to all natural-boni subjects of 
the British croAvn, black or Avliite ; the successful 
development of trade, agiiculture, forestry', mining; 
and a gie.at reform in the postal service of India. 
In a ininute Avhich he dreAv up on resigning office, he 
revicAved Avith pardonable pride the events of his 
eight years’ govenior -generalship. His constitution 
had never been strong, and it gave Avay' under the in- 
cessant labour ami responsibility' imposed upon him 
by' his noble ambition. MeanAvhile, honours had 
been shoAvered upon .him by his Queen and country' 
AA'ith no sp.aring hand : in 1848 he AA'as made a 
Knight of the Thistle ; in 1849 he received the niar- 
quisate, the thanks of both Houses of Parliament j 
and of the East India Company' for the ‘ zeal and 
ability'’ displayed in administering the resources of 
Britisli India in the contest AA'ith the Sikhs ; in 
1852, on the death of Wellington, he Avas nomin- 
ated by' the then prime-minister, the Earl of Derby, 
to the office of Constable of Her lM.ajesty"’s Castle 
of DoA'er and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
Dalhousie sailed from Calcutta in Jlarcli 1856. On 
his arrival in England he Avas unable to take his 
seat in the House of Lords; and the remainder 
of his d.ay's AA'as .s))ent in much phy'sical suffering 
.and prostration of strength. On 19th December 
1S60 lie died at Dalhousie Castle in his 4Sth year, 
leaving behind him a name that ranks .among the 
highest in the roll of Indi.an A'iceroy's for .st.ates- 
manship, administr.ative vigour, and the faculty' 
of inspiring confidence among the millions sub- 
jected to his .sAvay. --^s he dietl Avithout male 
is.sne, his title of mai'quis became extinct, the 
earldom of Dalhousie and other Scottish honours 
reverting to his cousin, Baron Panmurc. His 
policy of annexation has been blamed for the 
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iiiutinv wliicli Lroke out ere his death ; hut though, 
in Justin Jl'CartJiy’s words, ‘ lie was a man of com- 
manding energy’ and indomitable courage, with the 
intellect of a rider of men and the spirit of a con- 
queror,’ he was also of a most sensitive conscience, 
and entered on the Sikh and Burmese warn and 
embarked on a policy of annexation against his will. 
See tlie articles India, Oudu, Pegu, Punjab, 
Sikhs; tlie Duke of Argyll’s /mffn umkr Dalhonste 
ami Caimiiiff {\SGo) ; and Captain LionerProtter’s 
Dalhousic in the ‘ Statesmen ^series { 1889). 

Dillias, a town in the Spanish province of 
Almeria, at the foot of the Sienw de Gador, with 
a pop. of about 9500, who are employed chiefly 
in mining and smelting. 

Dalkcitllt a town of hlidlothian, G miles SE. 
of Edinburgh, on a tongue of land between the 
Korth and South Esks. There is a large corn 
exchange (1855) ; of nearly a dozen places of \yor- 
ship the only old one is the parish church, collegiate 
once, of which Norman hlacleod was for three 
years minister. The chief glory of the place is 
Dalkeith Palace, a seat of the Duke of Buccleuch 
fsea Scorr/. Standing near the end af the High 
Street, in a beautiful park of 1035 acres, it is a 
Grecian edilice, built in 1700 by Sir John Vanbrugh 
for Monmouth’s widowed duchess. The castle, its 
])redecessor, was the seat first of the Grahams, 
and then of the Douglases from the 14th century 
till 1G42, when the ninth Earl of Morton sold it to 
the second Earl of Buccleuch. Dalkeith thus has 
memories of the Kegent ^lortou (the ‘Lion’s Den’ 
tlio castle was called in his day), of General Monk 
(1654-59), and of visits from James IV., James 
VI., Charles L, Prince Charles Edward, George 
IV., and Queen Victoria. It is the scene, too, of 
Muir’s Jllaiii'ic Wuuch. Pop. (1841) 4831 ; (1881) 
C931. 

Uallns. capital of Dallas county, Texas, on 
Trinity Itiver, 205 miles NN\V. of Houston by rail. 
It is a flourishing place, with colleges for boys 
and girls, a medical institute, a number of flour- 
mills and gi-ain-elovatoi'S, several foundries, and 
mannfacture.s of woollens, soai), &c. Poii. (1880) 
10,358. 

l>alla.s. Geouge Mifflin, an Amoricau diplo- 
matist ami statesman, was born in Philadelpliia, 
July 10, 1792. His father, A. J. Dallas (1759- 
1817), w.as a disringuisheil lawyer of West Indian 
birth and Scottish descent, who filled Avith credit 
the positions of secretary of the treasury and 
acting-secretary of war under President Madison. 
The younger Dallas graduated at Piincoton Col- 
lege in 1810. In 1813 he Avas admitted to the bar, 
and soon after entered the diidomatic .service. In 
1831 he Avas sent to the United States senate by 
the Pennsylvania legislature. Ho Avas United 
States minister to Uus-sia from 1837 to 1839, and 
in 1844 Av.os elected vice-president of the United 
State.s. In 1840 his casting-vote as president of 
the senate rcjicaled the protective tariff of 1842, 
thougly he had previously been considered a Pni- 
tcctionist._ His coui-se on this question aroused 
much indignation in PoniisylA-;inia. He Avas sent 
to tJreat Britain as United St.ates minister at St 
James’s from la'Gto ISGl. He died at Philadelphia, 
pecernber 31, 1SG4. His principal iniblislicd Avrit- 
ings Avere pn.-,thumons ; thev include a ven- re.ad- 
al.lc and entertaining 5^(v7--.s' of Letters from 'Lom/oii 
( 1HC9), and a Life of A. J. Dnllns ( 18'71 ). His life 
Avas markcil by asxi.luous devotion to otlicial duties. 
Avhieh loft him little leisure to look after his oavii 
private interests, and he lived and died si poor 
man. J 

Dallo.s. See Colu.aiiua Riviut. 

Dalling, Loiai. See Bulaveu. 


lOalmatia, a narroAv strip of Austrian territoiy 
extending along the Adriatic Se.a, and bounded on 
the N. by Croatia, on the E. by Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, and Montenegro. Area, 4940 sti. ni. ; 
pop. (1886) 510,372. The coast of Dalmatia and 
numerous adjacent islands is everyAA-here steep ' 
and rocky, and the chief toAvns, all of Avhich are 
on the coast, are Zara, Sebenico, Lissa, Spalato, 
Brazza, Eagusa, and Cattaro. The country is moun- 
tainous, cliiell}- dry moorland, Avith numerous small 
lakes and rivem, liiost of AA'hich dry uji in summer. 
The highest mountain is Orjen, near Cattaro, G235 
feet. The climate is uncertain ; mean temperature 
about 60°; rainfall about 28 in. The Boia (q.i-.) 
Avinil is much dreaded. About one-ninth of the 
land is arable, and produces Avheat, barley, oats, 
maize, rye, and potatoes. Wine and oUajcs are also 
prodticeil. Nearlj" half of the land is in pasture, 
and Avood occupies about a thiixl. The islands 
are not very fertile, but supidy good timber for 
shipbuilding. Cattle-rearing, seafaring, and the 
iislieries are the chief industries. _ ’The annual 
value of the exports and imports is £1,500,000. 
The exports consist principally of Avine, oil, 
brandy, hiiles, avooI, Avax, honey, and fniits. Of 
the Avhole population, it is coniputed that about 
55,000 are Italians, 1000 Albanians, 1000 Germans, 
500 JcAVs, and the remainder consist.s of Southeni 
Slavonians — chiefly Dalinatians and Morlaks. The 
Dalmatians are a line race of men, bold and brave 
as seamen and soldiere, and formerly Avere the 
main support of the military poiver of \ enice. 

In ancient times Dalmatia Avas a considerable 
kingdom, and, after many unsuccessful attempts, 
AA’as first subjugated by the Homans in the time 
of Augustus. On tlie fall of the Westem Empire, 
Dalmatia, Avhich had formed the most soiitliern 
part of the jiroi’ince lllyriciim, avos captured by 
the Goths, from Avlioni it Avas taken by the Ai’ari 
(490), Avho in their turn yielded it to the Slavo- 
njans about 620. The state founded by the Slavo- 
nians continued until the beginning of the 11th 
century, Avlieii King Ladislaus of Hungary incor- 
porated a part of Dalmatia Avith Croatia, Avliile tlie 
other part, Avith the title of duchy, placed itaeU 
under the protection of the Venetian republic. 
The Turks afterwards made themselves mastei-s of 
a iUiiall iiortion ; and by the peace of Campo-Formio 
(1797), the A*enetian part of Dalmatia, AA-ith Venice 
itself, became subject to Austrian rule. When 
Austria, in 1805, had ceded this part of Dalmatia ■ 
to Napoleon, it Avas annexed to the kingdom of 
Italy; aftenvards (1810) to Illyri.a. Since 1814 
Dalmatia forms part of Austria'; the commune of 
Spizza being added by the Congress of Berlin in 
1878. 

See Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Dalmatia and UTontciinjro 
(1848); P.Aton, Hhjldands and Islands of the Adriatic 
(1849); Wingfield, Tour in Dalmatia (1859); Yriarto, 
Dcs Dords del’ Ad riath/ite {lS7?')-,y — - 
tht Sahjcct and I^eirthhonrinij La ■ ■> ■ . 

Henri Cons, La Frorinee Domain 
and Jaclfsoii, Dalmatia, the Qnam , ■' , " ■ 

Bnliiintiaii Dog;, or C.Ar.uiAGE-DOG, a A-ariety 
of dog closely resembling in size and shape the 
modem jininter. It is often kept in stables, l>e- 
coiiies attached to the horees, and may bo seen 
runiiing after carriages. Its colour should be 
Ayhite Avith black spots not more than an inch in 
diaineter regularly distributed over its body, in- 
cUiding its ears and tail. Its origin is uncertain ; 
the Tiaino Dalmatian is probably altogether mis- 
jeading; and it, is supiiosed that'it may hai'C been 
brought from India, Avhero a veri' similar kind of 
dog exists. 

Djlluiatic {Dalmatien), the deacon’s robe in 
rile Itonmn Catludic Church. The most ancient 
tonu of the dalmatic is exhibited in the annexed 
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woodcut, after an early Cliristian painting on a 
wall in the catacomhs at Rome. It was originally 

of linen, but it is 
nowgeneralh'inade 
of tl\e same heavy 
silk as the Chasuble 
(q.v.). 

Dalmaii, a city 
of Oudh, on the left 
hank of the Ganges, 
60 miles NW. of 
Allahabad, with a 
magnificent Hindu 
temple. Pop. 5367. 

Dalmellin^- 

ton,' an Ayrshire 
village, near the 
river Boon, 15^ 
miles SE. of A 5 ’r 
by rail. In its 
vicinity are many 
active collieries 
and ironworks. 
Pop. of the village 
alone (1881) 1437. 
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Dalri'atla (‘the home of the descendants of 
Riada ’ ), the ancient name of a teriitoiy in Ireland, 
comprehending what is now called ‘ the Route,’ or 
the northern half of County Antrim. Its inhabit- 
ants were Scots of Gaelic race living in the midst 
of a Pictish population, and a number of them 
crossed over to Avpdl in 498 and founded there 
another kingdom of Dalriada. Jlore than twenty 
kings of this state are enumerated before Kenneth 
MacAlpin, who, about 843, united under one 
sceptre the Dalriads or Scots and the Piets, and 
thus became the first king of Alban, which about 
two centuries afterwards began to be known as 
Scotia or Scotland. 

Dairy, a town of Ayrehive, on the Ganiock, 23 
miles SW. of Glasgow. Pop. (1851) 2706; (1881) 
5010, this growth being due to the establishment of 
neighbouring ironworks in 1845.— For the skirmish 
at Dairy, near Tjuidrum, see Rruce. 

Dalryiuplc, Alexander, hydrographer, was 
a younger brother of Sir David Dalrymple, Lord 
Hailes, and was thus a member of an old and illus- 
trious Scottish family (for its chief riiembere, see 
Stair and Hailes) ; he was born at New Hailes, 
near Edinburgh, 24th July 1737. At fifteen he 
sailed for Madras as writer in the East India 
Company’s service, and after a few yeare’ dre.aiy 
work began to attract the notice of his .superiors 

by his Indus'’" ’ ■ .In 1759 he made 

a voyage of ■ eastern islands, 

and after returaing to Aladras in 1762, was sent 
to open up the trade with Sulu, reaching Canton 
late in 1764. In 1775 he went to Aladras as a 
member of council, but was recalled two years 
after on an unfounded charge of misconduct. He 
became hydrographer to the East India Company 
in 1779, and to the Admiralty in 1795, and died, 
three weeks after his summary dismissal from the 
latter office, 19th June 1808. 

Dalrymple, Sir James, was the second sou of 
Sir James Dahymple, baronet, afterwards first 
Viscount Stair. He was called to the Scottish 
bar in 1675, and ultimately became one of the chief 
clerks of the Court of Session, and a Nova Scotia 
baronet in 1698. He was a sound antiquary, and 
his work entitled Collections conccrniiiff the Scottish 
Historij inxccclinrj 1153 (Edin. 1705) is still of value. 

DnltOIl, JOHX, chemist and physicist, was bom 
6th September 1766, at -Eagle-sfierd, near Cocker- 
mouth, in Cumberland, and was the son of a Quaker 
weaver. He received his early education at a 


Quaker school in his native place, and, after 1781 , 
in a boarding-school kept by a relative in Kendal, 
of which three yeai-s later he and a brother became 
the proprietors. Here hi.s loi-e of mathematical and 
physical studies was first developed. He wrote 
several mathematical essays, and in 1787 com- 
menced a journal of meteorological observations, 
which he continued throughout his whole life, 
recording in all 200,000 observations. He collectetl 
butterflies, and gathered a great hortus siccus and 
herbarium. In 1793 he was appointed teacher of 
mathematics and the physical sciences in New Col- 
lege, Manchester; after tlie removal of the college to 
Yoi'k in 1799, he supported himself in M.anchester 
by private tuition. In 1803 ' he lectured at the 
Royal Institution. His Meteorological Observations 
(1793), dealing largely with auroras, contained the 
germs of many of his future discoveries. In 1794 he 
first described the phenomena of colour-blindness, 
observed by him in his own case and that of his 
brother, ana often .called Daltonism. In 1808-10 
he published his New System of Chemical Philo- 
sophy, to which he added the first part of a second 
volume in 1827. In 1817 he was appointed presi- 
dent of the Manchester Philosophical Society. He 
was also a member of the Royal Society, and an 
associate of the Paris Academy, and of several 
other foreign societie.s. In 1833 he received a pen- 
sion of £150, afterwards raised to £300. In the 
same year Dalton’s friends and fellow-townsmen 
collected £2000, to raise a statue to his honour, 
which was e.vecuted by Cbantre.V, and placed at 
the entrance of the Royal Institution in Man- 
chester. O.vford gave him its D.Cl.L., and Edin- 
burgh, LL.D. He was twice a vice-president of 
the British Association. In 1837 he had a shock 
of paralysis, and he died, universally respected, 
at Manchester, July 27, 1844. His chief physical 
researches were on the constitution of mixed gases, 
on the force of steam, on the elasticity of vapours, 
and on the expansion of g.ases by heat. In 
chemistry, he distinguished himself by JiLs develop- 
ment of the atomic 'tlieory, as also by his researches 
on the absorption of gases by water, on carbonic 
acid, carburetted hydrogen, &c. Dalton was un- 
questionably one of the gi-eatest chemi.sts that any 
countiy has produced. Profound, patient, and 
intuitive, he had precisely the facultie.s requisite 
for a great 'scientific discoverer. HLs atomic theory 
elevated chemistry into a science. In his habits, 
D.alton was simple ; in mannei-s, grave and re- 
served, but kindly, and distinguisheil by his trnth- 
fulne.ss and integrity of character. He ‘ never 
found time ’ to marry. See the Lives of him by Dr 
Angus Smith (18.36), Dr Henry (1854), and Lons- 
dale (1874) ; and the article Atomic Theory. 

Dalt011-in-FimiCS.S, a town of Lanciwhire, 16 
miles WNW. of Lancaster, communicating with 
the sea by a canal (34- miles). It has extensive 
malting and ironworks ; and the ruins of Fnmess 
Ahbey(q.v.) are in the viciiiitv. Romney was a 
native. Pop. ( 1861 ) 2812 ; ( 1881 ) 13,339. 

Daltoiiisui. See Colol'r-rlixdxe.9s. 

Dalyell, or Dalzell, Tho.ma.s, a Scottish 
general famed for Ids zeal in the repression of the 
Covenantei-s, was bom about 1599, the son of 
Thomas Dalyell of Binns, Linlitligowshire. Enter- 
ing the army at an early age he was made ageneral 
major of foot by Charles II. in 1650 ; and excluded 
from Cromwell’s Act of Gi-ace, he entered the 
service of Russia and distinguished himself in 
the ware against the Tartars and Turk.s. At the 
request of Charles 11. he was penuitted to return 
home, and in 1666 was appointed commander-in- 
chief in Scotland with the view of repre-ssing the 
Covenanters. On 28th November he defeated them 
atRullion Green, in the Pentlands, and, in Bumet’s 
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■words, ‘ acting the IMiiscovite too grossly,’ made his 
name a hyivord of terror. A very devoted royalist, 
lie is said never to have shaved his heard after the 
execution of Charles I. He died 23d August 1685. 

Dam. See Weir, Cofferdaji. 

Damascs, in Law, are the pecuniarj- repara- 
tion due'^for loss or injury sustained hy one 
person tlirough the fault or negligence of another. 
Wiiere a sum ascertained in amount is due, the 
action is one not properly for damage.s, hut of debt. 
But where the sum is not ascertained, as where an 
injurj' has been done to a man’s character or 
property, the action can in general only he for 
damages the amount of which the injured party 
estimates, and wliicli is determined by tlie judgment 
of tlie court or verdict of a jury. When parties to 
a contract agree that if the contract he brohen, a 
specilied sum of money shall he paid, this sum is 
spoken of as liquidated damages, a sum agreed 
upon to save the trouble of ascertaining the actual 
damage done. Nominal damages are those given 
to a plaintiff who establishes his right, but has not 
shown that he has suffered actual loss. Exemplary 
or vindictive damages are given not only to com- 
pensate the injured party, but to punish the 
offender, as in actions for damages by fraud, 
seduction, and the like. Damages nhra are 
additional damages claimed hy a plaintifl' over and 
above those p.aid into court by a defendant. Every 
person is liable in damages for injuries caused by 
culpable neglect or ignorance. Professional persons 
are liable to make reparation of loss occasioned 
through their want of ordinai-y skill in their calling. 
Kaihvaj’ companies and .steamboat owners are 
liable for injuries to person or property caused by 
the fault of themselves or their servants. The 
principal rules according to which damages are 
awarded are, that the damage is measured by the 
•actual pecuniary loss, when ascertain.ahle ; that the 
injurj' suffered must be the immediate consequence 
of the faulty act or omission; and that all the 
parties concerned in committing a wrong are liable 
e.ach for the full amount of damages to the injured 
party. 

In tlie United States, the same general principles 
apply as in England. But the tendency of modern 
legisl.ation, instead of re'-tricting actions for damages 
to c.ases in which the restitution of property and 
the enforcement of rights are involved, is gr,adn- 
ally_ being extended to c<xses involving civil injury 
arising from criminal negligence. Tliis has been 
made necessary from the great powers giunted 
corporations by law. Damages for the infringe- 
ment of patents and cojiyrights may by act of con- 
gress be double or treble tlie verdict of a jury, .at 
the discretion of the court. See Costs, Li.miietTY. 

]>n]nnn', an outlying portion of the Punjab, 
extending along the right h.ank of the Indus, .and 
as far hack as the Sulimaii liloiinbaine. 

Dninnil', a Portuguese settlement and iiort in 
the province of Gujarat, on the Gulf of C.am- 
hay, 100 miles N. of Bomb.ay. The settlement 
consists of Daman proper (22 sq. m.), and the 
iwvgamt of Nagar llavili (GO sq. m.), to the east. 
Pop. (ISSl) of the former, 21,022; of the latter, 
27,402, nearly all Hindus. The diiiiate is gener.allv 
healthy, the .soil moist and fertile. The ma'Tiificent 
teak forests of Nagar Harili iirovide excellent 
timber for shijdmildiiig, for which Daman ha.s 
some celebrity. The )>ort, guarded bv two forts, 
stands .at the mouth of the Daman-Gah-a, a deep 
navigable stream, with a bar at its mouth 
svhile outside is .an excellent roadste.ad. Althoiudi 
the Portuguese have held Nag.ar Havili since 
li60 only, D.amau has been oeeiipied bv them 
since 15.>S. It formerly was noted lor its weaving 
and dyeing, and cxiioiteil its own fabrics to the 
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coa-st of Africa, besides large quantities of opium 
to China. The opium tr.ade, however, has been 
stopped, and the chief industry, beyond the weaving 
of cotton cloth, and of bamboo m.ats and baskets, 
is now the deep-sea fishing, in which about 4500 
men are engaged. 

Dnmnn. See Hyrax. 

Daman-i-Koli (‘skirts of the hills’), a tract 
of hilly country in Bengal, reserved for the Sant.als 
and other primitive races. Area, 1366 sq. m. ; 
pop. (1881) 353,413. 

DaiiTaralantl, a territoi'j’ in the west of South 
Africa, between Namaqualand and Ov.ampoland 
proper, extending from the Atlantic to about 19° 
45' E. long. Behind the waterless coast region (100 
miles) rises a. mountain district, with pe.aks over 
8500 feet .above the sea ; and farther inland stretch 
wide pr.airies. The mountains are rich in miner.als, 
especially copper ; vegetation is confined to their 
valleys, "and to tlie prairie region, which in the 
north enjoys a fine rainfall. The produce of the 
interior consists of ivorj', feathers, skins, &c. The 
Damaras, properly Herero, a Bantu (q.v.) stem, 
number about 80,000, of whom 50,000 live in the 
mountain district ; they are nomads, and own large 
flocks and herds. The H.awkoin, or Hill D.amaras, 
in the north-east, however, who are a much lower 
type, now speak Hottentot. The only Iiarbour in 
tins part of the coast is Walvisch Bay (q.v.), which 
properlj' belongs to N.amaqualand ; it was annexed 
to Cape Colony in 1884. In the same year the 
desert region along the coast was made a German 
protectorate. 

Dniil.'tsceiiiiigr, or Dasiaskexixg, is a name 
■which is given (1) to the watered or striated 
stnicture seen in certain sword-blades and other 
weapons, and (2) to the ornamental incrustation 
with gold and silver of steel and iron surfaces. The 
term in both its applications originates from the city 
of D.amascus, whence the cmsadei's brought into 
Europe swords and other weapons of remarkable 
strength, elasticity, and keenness of edge, the 
surt.aces of which were beautifully striated with 
waved dark and light lines. The hilts of such 
weapons, and the whole surface of defensive armour 
from the same source were in many cases el.abor- 
ately oniamented with inenisted gMd, and hence 
one term c.ame to be applied to the jieculiar structure 
of the metal, and to its omament.al treatment. It 
is probable that even in the crusaders’ times the 
inaKing of the so-called D.amascus blades and the 
art of damascening were Persian, and to this day 
they remain characteristic of that counti^j', tlie 
practice.liaving spread thence e.astward into "India, 
while the I’ersians .still supply the Turks on the 
west with their best .and most highly ornamented 
weapons. 'The production of awateled or dam.as- 
cened surface is illustrated by the m.anufacture of 
‘D.amascus twist’ barrels for" sporting-guns. The 
metal for the barrels is ineiiared from rod.s of iron 
and steel, piled alternately and forged and welded 
together into a single solid rod of small section. 
Three of these eomiiosite rod.s are used in fonning 
a barrel. 'Lhey are separately twi.sted in contrary 
directions till each has the 'appearance of a line 
thre.aded .screw, then they are welded together into 
a .solid ribbon, which in its tuni is sjiirally wound 
and welded by the edge.s till the requisite length 
.and bore of barrel are formed. 'The result of the 
intertwisting of fine lamimc of steel and iron is a 
he.autifullv damascened surface which shows itself 
when the barrel has been trc.atcd with .acid. The 
incrustation of arms, armour, and other ohjects_ of 
steel and iron with gold, and more rarely with 
silver, is very extensively practised in the North- 
west Provinces of India, ns well as in Persia. In 
India it is known as Kuft work or Kuftgari. The 
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design to be ■worked out is undercut in the metal, 
into this the gold or silver wire is laid, and the 
scarp edge is beaten down with a hammer, thus 
securing the wire in its position. Another method 
consists in scratching the surface, and beating 'into 
the scratched lines the gold or silver wire, after 
which the whole surface is burnished to remove the 
incisions. 

Dainasceims. See Joannes Damascenus. 

Damascus is the capital of Syria, and the 
largest town in IVestern Asia. It is called by the 
natives Dimashk es-Sham, or simply cs-Sham, the 
name which is generally applied to all Syria. The 
city stands 14 mile from the mouth of the gorge, 
through wliicli the Barada, the Ghryson'hoas of the 
Greeks, forces its way into the plain ; and it is now 
connected with Beyrout on the Mediterranean by 
an excellent French road about 70 miles long. 
The plain of Damascus, 500 sq. m. in area, is 
dotted by over a hundred towns and villages. 
It is bounded on the north-west by the Anti- 
Libanus range, on the south by the Black 
Mountains, beyond which are the hills of Bashan, 
and on the east by the marshes of the plain. 
Damascus is situated on the western .side of the 
great plain at an elevation of 2260 feet above the 
level of the sea, and immediately to the north-west 
of the city the Anti-Libanus rises to a height of 3840 
feet. This elevated pai't of the mountain, called 
Jebel Kasyiin, is crowned by the Kubbet en-Nasr 
( ‘ Dome of Victory’). From the base of this dome 
the best view of Damascus is obtained. Its ex- 
quisite beauty, as seen from the mountain, is 
greatly enhanced by contrast. Towards the west 
there are the bare cliocolate Sahara and the storm- 
bleached, lime-streaked mountains. But the 
Barada, having forced its waj' through the moun- 
tain, spreads fan-like by seven rivers over the plain 
of Damascus, ‘and eveiything lives whither the 
river cometh.’ A beautiful green meadow, the joy 
of all orientals, extends almost from the mountain 
to the city ; gardens, in which all the trees of the 
forest and the field blend their many shades, e.xtend 
for many a mile and hold the desert at bay. From 
out this bower of soft green the cit 5 ' lifts to heaven 
its forest of minarets towering above pearly domes. 
The rivers of Damascus are the constant source of 
the city’s perennial existence. According to tradi- 
tion, Abraham on his westward march lingered by 
the crystal waters, and ruled the city in peace. 

The seven canals by which water is drawn off 
from the central Barada are called rivei:s. The 
most important on the right side is Nahar Abanias. 
'This is the river Abana, and it flowed through the 
fashionable west-end suburb in the palmy days of 
Damascus. The most important canal on the left 
side of tire Barada is Nahar Taura — the Phai-par of 
2 Kings, V. 12. Both rivers flowed througli the 
residential parts of the city, and wei'e largely used 
for bathing purposes. 

The appearance of Damascus as viewed from the 
mountain resembles a tennis-racquet. The handle, 
which lies in a south-westerly direction, is the 
Meidun, a suburb which extends along the IMecca 
pilgrim-route for about a mile, and ends at the 
Bawabat Alla (‘Gate of God’). The other part is 
concentrated on the rivers, and is inclosed within 
ancient walls and encompassed by luxuriant gardens 
which seem to surge around and over the pearl- 
coloured city like a sea. At the western side of the 
city witliin the walls stands the citadel. It is a 
large quadrangular striicture about 300 yards long 
and 250 wide, with projecting towers, and surrounded 
by a moat. It was erected in 1219 by Melik-el- 
Xshraf, and has a mas.sive appearance, but it is a 
good deal dilapidated. The palace stands outside 
the walls west of the citadel, and about 400 


yards east of the citadel the Great Mosque towers 
above the city. ■ The Mosque was erected bv 
Walid ’Abd-el-Melik at the beginning of the Stli 
century' on the site of the church of St John, just 
as that church had been erected by Arcadius about 
the beginning of the 5th century on the site of a 
pagan temple, which probably occupied the site of 
the ancient £eit Rimmon. The church was con- 
structed from the splendid material of ancient 
temples, and the mosque is made up of the materials 
of ancient churches. The old walls aud many of 
the columns of the church are still in position, and 
on a portal, older than Mohammedan or Christian 
times, is carved a cross, followed by the 13th veree 
of the 145th Psalm in Greek, from the Septuagint, 
with the abbreviation Xe added. The mosque is 
adorned by three minarets, one of which, called the 
minaret of Jesus, rises to a height of 250 feet, and 
on this minaret, according to Mohammedan tradi- 
tion, Jesus will appear when he comes to judge the 
world. Near to the pulpit there is a richly gilded 
dome, beneath which the head of John the Baptist 
is said to rest, and in the court there is anotlier 
dome which contains precious fragments of Kufic, 
Syriac, and other manuscripts. Damascus con- 
tains 70 other mosques, and more than 150 chapels 
for praymr and instruction. The churches and 
sj'nagogues have no architectural pretensions, and 
their internal decorations are gorgeous but tawdi'y. 
The tomb of Niir ed-Din is one of the ornaments 
of the city, and the walls of the best baths are 
decorated with beautiful Kishani tiles, and the 
floors witli pai'ian marble. The public cafds, tliough 
picturesque when lighted up, are dirty and sodden. 

The religious communities occupy diflerent 
quarters of Damascus. The Jewish quarter {Hand- 
c/-F«/toHff) lies to the south of the ‘street called 
Straight,’ which nins east and west for about a 
mile, with Roman gateways at either end. The 
coui'se of the Via Recta can be traced by the 
columns in situ. The Christian quarter (Harat-cn- 
Nasara) lies north of the street called Straight in 
the eastern part of the city, and tlie remainder of 
the city is occupied by jloliammedans. It is 
spoken of as Harat-cl-Islam. The Christians are 
superior in physique, in education, in enteiprise, 
in skill, in industry to their Mohammedan neigh- 
bours. 

The different industries are also earned ou in 
separate quarters. There is the silvemmiths’ 
bazaar, where rough but veiy eflective personal 
ornaments are made ; the saddlers’ bazaar, where 
scarlet saddles and horse-trappings are gaily 
decorated with gold and silver thread ; the shoe- 
makers’ bazaar, where red and yellow slippem of 
gondola-form and gorgeous top-boofs are made ; 
the Greek bazaar, where imitation ‘Damascus 
blades ’ and ‘ antiques ’ newly made are ofl'ered to 
the unwaiy. The book bazaar ( the Paternoster Row 
of the East), the cloth bazaar, the seed bazaar, the 
silk bazaar, and all the other trades and commodities, 
have their distinct locations. The nanow and 
badly' paved streets of Damascus are dusty in 
summer aud muddy' in winter. On either side are 
the rows of arched' niches which are the shops of 
the place. Each shopkeeper sits cross-legged in 
his dukkaii, with his spices or IManchester goods 
piled up around him, awaiting customers, whom he 
serves with great stateliness of manner. Behind 
the mud walls and mean entrances there are 
splendid houses in Damascus. On entering, one is 
dazzled by the barbaric grandeur — white marble 
pavements, tesselated irith coloured stone ; snowy 
fountains where the constant music of falling 
water mingles with the cooing of doves from their 
nests in the lemon-trees or trellised rtnes ; walls 
frescoed and decorated with mosaics and Persian 
tiles, and slabs inlaid with coloured pastes and 
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precious stones ; arabesque ceilings set rr-itli 
Venetian mirrors, and adorned with bme ajitl 
purple and gold — all that oriental art and laMsh 
expenditure can do has been done to attract and 
trliG cvc« 

Great anti steady progress is being^ iiiade in 
Damascus in education, especially by the Christians ; 
but the Jews and iSIohammedans are also awaking 
to the necessity of a higher standard of civilisation. 
For many years the Irish Presbyterians have con- 
ducted successful educational establishments in tlie 
city and neighbouring villages as auxiliary to their 
mission work. Tlie British Syrian schools have 
also an establishment, and the London Jews’ 
Society. . 

One of the sights of Damascus is the Haj (q.v.). 
VVlien it is starting for ^lecca the whole city turns 
out to see the procession. For miles around there 
is a surging sea of human beings, dressed in the 
brightest and most striking coloura. Circassians 
and Afghans, Kurds and Kalmuks, Turkomans and 
Tekkes, Bedawin from the desert, and shepherds 
from the steppes, and all the heterogeneou.s tribes 
and peoples of the East, are represented in that 
brilliant procession. Damascus is also one of the 
meeting-places between the East and West. 
Enormous caravans of camels pass to and fro 
between Bagdad and Damascus, exchanging the ' 
dates and toliacco and spices and carpets of the i 
Ea.st for the produce of the looms and workshops 
of Euroite. Tlie chief exports are grain, flour, 
native cotton and silk manufactures, wool, apricot 
paste and stones, raisins, and liquorice-root ; the 
imports include textiles, indigo, tobacco, coffee, 
sugar, and leather. In 1887 the total exports were 
valued at fSILSOI, and the imports at £398,423, 
more than half of the latter being' British. In 
1889 gas and tramways were introduced into the 
city. _ Pop. about 150,000, of whom 20,000 are 
Christians of various sects (32,000 before the great 
massacre of July ISGO); 0000 are Jews; and the 
remainder Mohaiiimcdans. 

Dninask. This name, long given to certain 
fabrics with oniamental patterns, apiieare to have 
originated through Damascus having become, as 
early as _ the 12th century, so celebrated for its 
figured silks that they were sought for everywhere. 
The term damask is now ajiplied to stuffs liiadc for 
table-covers, window curtains, and furniture cover- 
ings, with floral, scroll, heraldic, or partly geo- 
metrical patterns woven in the loom, but not to 
printed designs. There are silk, woollen, linen, 
and cotton dama.sks. Some are of two materials, 
u.sually dyed of different coloui's, such as silk and 
linen, or silk and wool, while many old damasks 
are o( silk and gold. There are other figured 
textiles more or less resembling damask, such as 
Brocade (q.v.) and figured Yelvetfq.v.), buton these 
the pattern is generally, at least slightly, raised, 
while in damask the surface is flat, and the pattern is 
distinct on both sides of the cloth. The structure of 
dama.sk, like diaper, is merely a variety of twilling. 
lt_i« by the order in which the waiqi^ threads are 
raised and depressed for the interweaving witli tlie 
weft that the pattern is produced ; the weft, as a 
nile, intersecting the waiqi from every fourth up to 
eveiy eighth tlu-cad. This is accomplished by a 
Jacquanl apparatus attached to the loom. The 
pattern is first painted on a specially prepared 
paper, and then ‘read off’ and perforated on cards 
by a cutting machine made for the purpose, each 
can! being made to control the arrangement for 
one shot or weft thread. These cards, which mav 
be from 200 to 2000 in number, are laced into 
an endless chain, and made to revolve on a 
cylinder fonning part of the apparatus. The 
holes in the cards correspond to a certain number of 
cro'S nccdle-s, into which arc looped upright wirc.s 


tei-niinating in hooks for lifting the warp threads. 
The mechanism for raising such of these wires, and 
•\ritli them the warp threads ns are required for 
each throw of the shuttle, is explained under 
JACQUAKD-Loojr. It requires four Jacquard- 
machines to complete some patterns of damask, 
and a greater number if the design is exceptionally 
elaborate. 

Table-linen damask is perhaps the kind mosf 
largely made. In Great Bntain, the principal seats 
of this manufacture are Dunfermline in Scotland, 
Belfast in Ireland, and Barnsley in Yorkshire. At 
some of the linen damask mills in England and 
Scotland, coloured union damask, of wool and linen, 
is also made, on a lar"e scale. Cotton damasks, 
hotli dyed and nndyed, are woven extensively at 
Manchester and its neighbourhood, as well as at 
Glasgow and Paisley. The mills where all-wool 
damasks are chiefly manufactured are situated 
at or near Halifax and Bradford, where a new 
kind, con.sisting of mohair, or of mohair and silk, 
has been recently fabricated. Silk damasks are 
principally made in the neighbonrhood of London. 
Since 1860, largely tlirougli the laboui-s of Dr 
Bock of Aix-la-Ch.apelle, one or two very interest- 
ing collections of European damasks and other 
figured .stuffs, ranging in date from the 13th to 
the 16th centniy, nave been made. A catalogue 
with some illnslratioiis of the 'specimens in the 
South Kensington Museum was prepared some 
years ago hy the Kev. Dr Daniel Bock. Since 
then some rem.arkable examples have been added, 
and the authorities of that institution are now. 
publishing large coloured illustrations of these. 
The original pieces, even though many of them are 
much faded, give a vivid idea of the beauty of 
the products of the looms of Sicily, of Florence, 
Yenice, Lucca, and Genoa, and of some Spanish 
towns, during the middle ages. The materials of 
wliicJi they are made are silk alone, .silk and gold, 
silk and linen, and silk and cotton'. "When flowers 
or animals are represented on these damasks, they 
are conventionally, not realistically, treated, and 
the designs of most of tliem are .so appropriate and 
effective, that even the chromolithographs of them 
are of gi eat value not only to tlie textile designer, 
but to students of every branch of decorative art. 

DniliaSIIS, the name of two popes of Eonie. — 
Damasu.S I. was honi in 306, probably at Koine, 
became archdeacon of the Roman Church in 355, 
and pope in 366. The party of Uisimis, tlie rival 
of Damasns, were overpoweiecl after a sangninaiy 
stniggle of three days in the streets of Koine, and 
afterwards in the Basilica Liheriaiia (S. Maria 
Maggiore), from which 137 coiqises were earned out 
ill one day, the 25th October 366. The Emperor 
Yalentinian I. decided in favour of Dam.asus, and 
twelve yeais later, the schism still continuing, an 
edict of Gratian (.378) m.ade him the judge in the 
case of all the clergy of the hostile party who still 
lived in Rome. He was .a ze.alons opponent of 
the Allans, .arid condemned the Illyrian bishops 
Ursacius and Yalens at <a svnod which he held 
•at Rome in 3GS, and Anxentnis, Ri.shop of Milan, 
at a second synod there in 370. Damasn.s induced 
his friend Jerome to undertake the revision of the 
Italia (in 383 and 384), wliieh led him to the pre- 
paration of the Yulgate version ; and he did much 
tor the preson-ation and adornment of the Roman 
c.atacomi)s. He died in 384. and was canoiii.scd. 
Hi)* _fe.stival falls on the Hth Dccemher. The 
writings of Damasns, wliich are chiefly letters .ind 
epigrams, were piihlishcd at Rome in 1038 (ne"' 
Hitions, Rome, 1754, and P.iris, IS-JO). SecLangen, 
trcxcinchtcdcr rovtisc/ioi Kirrhc[vd\. i. Bonn, 18811, 
and Rnde, Daviaxiix, liixchof roii Itoin (Freiburg. 
^82). — Damasu.S II., previously Poppo, Bishojnif 
JSnxen, w.as elected pope in 1048^ through the iiillu- 
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ence of the Emperor Hemy III., and died twenty- 
tlir'ee days after his accession, 

Dniubnla^ or Dambul, a vast Buddhist rock- 
temple in Ceylon, 40 miles N. of Kandy, con- 
taining, among a profusion of carvings, figures of 
Buddha of extraordinaiy magnitude, tice Ceylox. 

Dame (Lat. domina, ‘a mistress’), a title of 
honour which long distinguished liigh-bom ladies 
from the wives of citizens and of the commonalty 
in general, and which still is the accurate title of a 
knight’s udfe (see also Baeonet). In the age of 
chivalry, it was customary even for a queen to 
be so called by her chosen knight ('the dame 
of his heart, of his thoughts,’ ikc.). In conse- 
quence of the gi-eater courtesy shomi towards 
women of higher rank, arose the custom of pre- 
fixing the word nm to dame^ as a special proof of 
veneration and homage. Hence, too, the Virgin- 
mother was called in France Notre Dame Our 
Lady’, as if no single Christian could exclusively 
claim the privilege of serving her with the Iiomage 
of his lieart). The daughters of the king of Fiance, 
as soon as they came into the world, were called 
Madame; and tliis was also tlie sole title of the 
wife of the king’s eldest brother. In England, the 
word Dame, though not much used, is now applied I 
to married women of all classes ; hut has recently I 
acquired a .special significance in connection with | 
the Primrose League (q.v. ). It is also applied 
specially to the mistress of a small elementary 
school, especially if elderly ,and ignorant. Madame 
is shortened into Madam, a usual term of address 
for ladies in general, but still also a word of honour, 
applicable, in particular cases, to majesty itself. 
Tlius Tennyson in dedicating his poems to Queen 
Victoria, speaks as a chivalrous troubadour might 
have done — 

Take, Madam, tliis poor book of song, 

Dnilic’s Violet {Hespen's), a genus of Cruci- 
feraj, closely allied to stock and wallflower ; natives 

chiefly of the 
_ , 5 ^ middle and south 

..'<^1 of Europe, and 

temperate Asia. 
One only, the 
Common Dame’s 
Violet or Rocket 
(H. jnatiwialis), 
occuin Avild in 
Britain as a gai-- 
den escape. The 
' usually lilac- 

coloured flowers 
are scentless by 
day, but i^ery 
fragrant at night, 
on Avhich account 
this plant is cul- 
tivated in flower- 


pots by German 
ladies. The cus- 
\ tom appeal's to 

f -J have been an old 

English one also, 
and from it 'the 
. plant derives its 

f technical name. 

The Night- 
' scented Rocket 

Common Dame’s Violet ( Hesperis ( jy. tristis) is also 

malronalis). f.avourite flower 

in Germany. 

There are many florist’s i-arieties ranging on each 

side of the familiar lilac tint to purple or white, 

often also variegated, and single or double. 

Dttlllinnii Pieteo, a great Italian ecclesiastic 
of the 11th centurj’, was born in 1007 at Ravenna, 


herded .swine in his boyhood, but rose by his learn- 
ing and devotion to the interests of the church to 
be cardinal and Bishop of Ostia (1057). He sup- 
ported Avith vigour the ecclesiastical policy of 
Hildebrand (afterwards Gregory VII. ), AA’ithont 
sharing his arrogance and ambition, ancl Avas em- 
ployed in many important missions. He died at 
Faenza in 1072. His letters, speeches, and other 
AATitings AA-ere collected by Cai'dinal Gajetan, and 
often reprinted (best ed. 4 a'oIs. Ven. 1743). See 
the Life by Neukirch (Gott. 1875). 

Daiuiamis, St. See Cosmas. 

Damien, Fathee, a young Belgian pi-iest who 
in 1873 devoted himself to the aAvful duties of 
.spiritual guide to the lepers confined to the HaAA-ai.an 
island of Molokai. Sent on a mission to Honolulu, 
Avliere he heard from the bishop the neglectecl state 
of the lepers, some 700 or 800 iu number, Avho lived 
on that small island, he volunteei-ed to establish 
himself amongst them ; and from 1877 onAvards 
became physician of their souls and bodies, their 
magistmte, teacher, carpenter, gardener, cook, and 
even gravedigger at need. For long he Avorked on 
single-h.anded at his noble labours, but aa’us ulti- 
mately joined by another priest. For tAvelve yeius 
he escaped all contagion of the f.atal disease, though 
in constant contact Avith the sick and dying ; but 
in 1885 the malady appeared in him, and though 
his doom Avas sealed, he continued Jinab.ated his 
heroic labours. His family name Avas Damien do 
Veuster. His stoi-j' is alluded to in Fronde’s Oceana. 

Damiens, Robekt^ Feaxcois, the Avould-be 
murderer of Louis XV., Avas bom in 1714 ne,ar 
Arras. Already knoAvn in his youth as Eobert le 
Diable, he AA'as by turns a soldier and a servant in 
P.aris : in 1J56 he Avas forced for a robbeiy to 
flee to Belgium, but ventured to return to Paris 
about the end of the j’ear. Already he had foiined 
the plan to murder the king, eitlier, ns he him- 
self alleged, on account of Ids contluct toAvards 
the parliament, or because, as AA-as generally 
asserted, he Avas instigated by the Jesuits. On 
4th January 1757 he Avent to Versailles, next d.ay 
folloAA'etl the king .and his coui'tiei-s .about eA-erj'- 
Avhere, and. aboAit six o’clock at night, Avhen the 
king AA'as entei'ing his c.ai-i-i.age to leave Trianon, 
managed to stab hiiiA. DaAuiens Avas seized befoi'e 
he could finish the deed, and Avas nearly three 
months later adjAAdged by the parliament to a 
honible death. The haml Avhich haAl attempted 
the murder aa'os bAirned at a sIoav fire ; the fleshy 
pai'ts of his body Avere then tom off by pincei's, 
and melted resin and oil ponied into the Avounds ; 
finally, he Avas tom to pieces by four hoi-ses. The 
fiagments of his body Avere burned, the house in . 
AA'liich he Avas born pulled doAvn, and his family 
banishCAl from Fi-ance for ever. 

Damictta (Arab. Dhnyat), a toAvn of LoAver 
Egypt, situated on the right bank of the chief 
e.astem mouth of the Nile, about 8 miles from its 
mouth iu the Mediterranean. It is irregularly but 
AA-ell built, and has some handsome mosques ami 
marble baths, and of couree seA'eral bazaars. Its 
commerce has been much injured by the prosperity 
of Ale.xandria, but it still cairies on a considerable 
trade in exporting rice, fish (from Lake Jlenzala), 
coffee, and dates ; and iiiApoi-ts charcoal, soap, and 
manufactured goods. It is the terminus of a brancli- 
r.ailAA’aA' from Cairo. The cambric {/:asab) knoAvn 
as dhnity received its name from D.amictta, Avherc it 
AA'as first manufactured, but it is so no longer ( Lane- 
Poole, Art of the Saracens), and the leather-AA-ork 
for Avhich it Avas famous h.as .also declined. A bar 
at the moAith of the river prevents vessels of more 
than fifty or sixty tons bunlen from .ascending to 
the city. Pop. about 30,000. The existing tOAvn 
was erecteil after 1251, but, prior to that, a city of 
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tlie same name (more anciently Tamiathis) stood | 
more to the south. It Avas stronjily fortified hy the 
Saracens, and fonned on that side tlie hnhvark of 
Egypt against tlie early cmaaders, ivho, however, 
succeeded in capturing it more than once. It was 
raze<l, and rebuilt farther inland on the site it now 
occupies, hy the Maniluk sultan Beyhars. 

Unininar, or DAMii.t.R Pxxe (Amtlds, Barn- 
mum), a genus of Coniferai, of the family Arau- 
cariinm, distinguished from Araucaria by its later- 
ally winged seeds not being adherent to the 
caipellary leaf. There are four species, all oriental 

or Australasian, of 
which the most 
familiar is A. (Dam- 
mara) oricntulis or 
alba of the lower 
mountain-regions of 
the Malay Archi- 
pelago, Borneo, and 
the Philippines, a 
lofty tree with stout, 
leathery, lanceolate 
leaves. The timber 
is light, but the ti'ee 
is chiefly valn.able 
for its extraordinary 
abundance of resin, 
which is not only 
obtained in quantity 
from incisions whicli 
are best made in 
the large knot-like 
prominences of the 
lower part of the 
stem and the root, 
but which naturally 
exudes so freelj’ ris 
to form large lumps 
underground, and 
foot-long icicles or stalactite-like masses hanging 
from the branches. According to Jliguel it even 
drips from the branches in Sumatra in such quantity 
as often to form incrustations and rock -like masses 
on the banks of streams. At first semifluid and of 
pleasant balsamic odoiir, it soon hardens into an 
inodorous transparent mass, of no great hardness, 
but of glossy appearance and conchoidal fracture. 
It is .soluble in cold ether, and at all temperatures 
in ethereal and fatty oils ; but not entirely in 
boiling alcohol. It i.s of great value in the'pre- 
paration of transparent and rapidly drying var- 
nishes. The name signifies in lilalay, ‘light.’ 
The Kauri Pine (q.y.) of New Ze.aland'is A. aus- 
tralis. D. ovata of New Caledonia has also similar 
projicrlies. 

Ihe same name is applied in commerce to the 
resin of other and unrelated trees. Thus the 
dammar of shipyards is derived from a species of 
Canarium, an Amyridaceous tree, while Black 
Dauimar is a kind of jiitch derived from the allied 
^Iarignia. Shorca robusta, a dipteniceous tree, 
yields jiitch and resin used in Indian dock 3 ’avds, 
and sometimes also called dammar. Dammar i.s 
also occasionally confused with kinds of copal ; thus 
the resin of Vatcria iuilica (Diptcraccie) is some- 
times known ms Dammar or Piny Dammar. It is 
the souice of the Piny Vamisli of Indi.a. See 
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l>amnatorv 

Ci:i;i;i). 

-l>;tniocles. one of the courtiere and flattcrei 
01 tiio cluor l^ionyjsin*^, tviiint of Svrftcu‘*c. Cicoi 
tells how Damocle-, having cxtolldd in the highe; 
terms the gr.andeur and hai>pincss of royalty, w.i 
rcjirovtsl by Dimiy.sius in a singular manner" ’ Tli 
sycophant was sc.ated at a t.able, richly spie.ad an 


surrounded by all the furniture of royalty, but in 
the midst of his luxuriou.s banquet, on looking 
upwards, he saw a keen-edged sword ’ suspended 
over his head by a single horse-hair— a sight that 
at once altered liis views of the felicity of kings. 

Daiiiodar. a river of Bengal, rises in the Chutia 
Naginir w.aterehed, and after a south-easterl.y coui-se 
of 350 mile.s, entere the Hoogly from the right. 
The vallej’ of the Damodar abounds in coal and 
iron; and some 40,000 tons of coat are brought 
down j'earlj' in native ’. ' ' " ■ ’to resist 

the strain caused bj- ■ _ .on sand- 

banks. 

Daiuoh, a town of India, in the Jabalpur 
division of the Central Provinces, 50 miles E. of 
Siigar, with 8665 inhabitants. — The district of 
Damoh has an area of 2799 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1881) of 312,957. 

Damon and Pythias (more correctly Phin- 
tias), two noble Pythagoreans of Syracuse, remem- 
bered as the models of faithful friendship. Pythias 
having been condemned to death bj' the elder 
Dionj-sius, the tj'rant of Sj’racuse, begged to be 
allowed to go home, for the purpose of_ .arranging 
liis domestic affair's, Damon pledging his own life 
for the reappearance of his friend .at the time 
.appointed for his doom. Dionysius consented, and 
Pj'thias returned just in time' to save Damon from, 
death. Stnick bj' so noble an example of mutual 
aflection, the tyi'.ant pardoned Pythias, .and desired 
to be adnritted'into tlieir sacred fellowship. 

Damper, a door or valve which, by sliding, 
r-ising and falling, tui'ning on a hinge, or other- 
wise, diminishes tlie aperture of a chimnej' or air- 
flue ; this lessens the quantitj’ of air that can pass 
through a furnace or other fire, and thus ‘ damps ’ 
or checks the combustion. — The damper of a piano- 
forte is that part of the mech.anism which, after a 
kej' is struck, and the finger is lifted up from the 
kej', immediately checks or stops the vihration of 
the string (see l^ANO). — D.amper is also the name 
given in Australia to a simple kind of unle.avened 
bread formed of whe.at-flonr. It is made while 
tnavelling in the bush, and baked among tlie ashes 
of a fire often kindled for the purpose. 

Dampier. the name of several places in Aus- 
tr,a!.asia : ( 1 ) D.ampier Archipel.ago, a cluster of about 
twentj’ small rockj' islands oil' the NW. co.ast of 
Australia, in 21° S. hat., and 117° E. long., divided 
by the Mermaid Str.ait in two groups ; in the 
eastern is Bosemary, the largest island. — (2) D.am- 
pier Isl.and, ofl'the’NE. coa.st of New Guinea, with 
a volcano about 5250 feet high. — (3) D.ampier's 
Land, a peninsula of 'Western Australia, fertile and 
welj watered, l.ving betiveen King Sound and tlie 
Indian Ocean.— (4) D.ampier Strait, between New 
Guinea and the archipelago of New Brit.ain, form- 
ing, with Goschen Strait to the SE., the shortest 
route from Eastern Australia to Cliina bj’ some 300 
miles. — (5) D.ampier Str.ait, separating the island of 
M’aj'gioii from the N'W. extremitj- of New Guinea, 
the .safest and easiest p.assage between the Indian 
and Pacific oceans. 

Dampier, 'Wii.liaji, a celebrated English 
n.avig.ator and hj'di-ogr.ajiher, w.as born near Yeovil 
in Somersetshire' in 1052. He went earlj- to sea, 
saw much hard service, and gained a great know- 
ledge of hydrography in voj’.ages to Nowfound- 
land. Bantam, Jamaica, and the Baj' of Camjieachy. 
After .spending a few j'ears amorig the lawless log- 
wood-cuttei> on the coast of Ync.atan, where honest 
tr,adc was ide.asaiitl.v varied with jirivate iiiracj', he 
joined in 1679 a regular party of buccaneers who 
crossed the Istliiiiiis of Darien, sacked Santa Marta, 
ami ray.aged the co.ast n« far soiitli as the island of 
I Juan Fernandez. In 1683 he engaged in another 
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buccaneering expedition, in wliicli lie coasted along 
tlie shores of Chili, Pern, and Jlexico, sailing 
thence across the Pacific, and touching at the 
Pliilippine Islands, China, and New Holland. Put 
ashore on Nicobar Islands, May 1688, after a 
dispute with his comrades, he made his way by 
siieer seamanship in a native canoe to Atcheen, and 
after two yeare’ trading in the neighhouring seas, 
made his way to England (1691), where he pub- 
lished his vigorous and interesting Voijugc round 
the World (1697). He was afterwards dejmted by 
government to conduct a voyage of discoveiy to the 
South Seas, in which he explored the west and 
north-west coasts of Australia, also the coasts of 
New Guinea and New Britain, giving his name to 
the Dampier Archipelago and Strait. On the 
return voyage his vessel was wrecked oft' Ascension, 
and Dampier with his crew lived on turtles and 
goats on that island for over two months, until 
relieved. The old buccaneer was more skilful as a 
ilot than successful as a commander, and his over- 
earing cruelty to his lieutenant led to himself 
being court-martiaiied. Yet soon after he was 
again appointed to the command of two vessels in 
a privateering expedition to the South Seas. He was 
as unfortunate as before. According to an account 
published by Fummell, one of his sailors, Dampier 
was guilty not mei-ely of drunkenness and brntalitj^ 
but even of cowardice, which at least is hard to 
believe of an old buccaneer. The master of one of 
his two vessels ■was that Alexander Selkirk who 
was marooned at Juan Fernandez, and was yet to 
be made immortal as Robinson Crusoe. Dampier 
returned home at the close of 1707, poor and broken, 
nor did his angry Vindication re-establish his 
reputation. Next year he sailed again to the 
South Seas as pilot to a privateer, which rescued 
Selkirk, and returned in 1711 after a prosperous 
voyage. Dampier died in London early in March 
1715. 

Dampings off, in Horticulture, the death of 
plants from excess of moisture in tlie soil and 
atmosphere. Young seedlings in stoves and hot- 
beds are particularly liable to it. Although the 
cause is sufficiently obvious, prevention is not 
always easy ; not only because some plants are 
very sensitive as to moisture, but also because the 
necessity of keeping sashes closed on account of 
temperature often stands in the wa^' of the ventila- 
tion which would otherwise be desirable, and it is 
when a moist atmosphere stagnates around them, 
and the temperature is not very low, that plants 
are most liable to damp off. 

Damson, a rather small oval-fruited variety of 
the common plum, much esteemed for pre-serving, 
and not wholly unfit for dessert. The tree grows 
to a considerable height, but has a bushy, sloe-like 
appearance. It is extremely fruitful. There are 
many sub-varieties, with fruit of ditterent colours, 
dark purple, bluish, black, yelloiy, &c. Damsons 
are produced in great quantities in some parts of 
England. Damson pies and damson cheese— made 
somewhat in the manner of fig-cake — are well 
known. The name is a corruption of Damascene, 
from Dama-scus.— The Mountain Damson or Bitter 
Damson of the West Indies is the Simaruba (q.v.). 

Dana, Chakles Andersox, an American man 
of letters, was born at Hinsdale, New Hanipshire, 
Sth August 1819, spent two years at Haiward, 
and was a member of the Brook Farm (q.v.) com- 
munity. From 1848 to 1862 he was the managing 
editor of the New York Tribune, which he w.os 
largely instrumental in making the leading org.an 
of the party opposed to the extension of slaverj- to 
new territories ; and from 1863 to the close of the 
war he was assistant-secretary of war. In 1867 he 
founded the New York Sun, and commenced the 


successful management of that journal on demo- 
cratic lines. He has published several translations 
and anthologies, collaborated in a Life of Grant 
(1868), and, along with George Ripley, who had 
been an associate at Brook Farm, planned and 
edited the New American Cyelojnedia (1857-63), 
and its revised edition, the American Ct/clopccdia 
(1873-76), both in 16 vols. See Encyclop.EDIA. 

,Dann, James Dwight, an American mineralo- 
gist and geologist, was bom at Utica, New York, 
12th Februaiy 1813. He graduated at Yale College 
in 1833, and was sent out in 1838 as a scientific 
observer in the United States exploring expedition, 
under Wilkes, visiting the Antarctic and Pacific. 
During the course of this expedition Dana’s ship 
ivas wrecked. He was afterwards associated with 
his father-in-lau', the elder Silliman, in the editor- 
ship of the American Journed of Science. In 1846 
he was elected professor of Natural History and 
Geologj' in Yale College. Among his works are a 
System of Mineralogy ( 1837 ), a Manual of Mineral- 
ony (1848), two treatises on Corals, a Text-hooh of 
Geology (1864), and many highly valued reports on 
geological, mineralogical, and zoological subjects. 
His princmal text-books have been repeatedly en- 
larged and revised. Dr Dana’s labours have gained 
him world-wide distinction, and he has been mected 
to membership in most of the. prominent scientific 
societies of Europe and America. 

Dana, Richard Henrv, an American poet 
and jirose 'U’riter, was born at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 15th November 1787. He was educated 
at Harvard College, and was admitted to the bar 
at Boston in 1811. In 1818 he became associate 
editor of the North American Beview, to which he 
contributed largely. Some of his poems, such as 
The Dying Raven ( 1821 ), and The Buccaneer ( 1827 ), 
Were ivarmly piaised by critics on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 'The American public, however, received 
them coldly, partly because it was not at that 
time educated up to the standard of Dana’s work, 
but chiefly because that work, with all its literary 
merits, such as learning, neatness of execution, and 
precision in verbal expres.sion, lacked the elements 
which most appeal to the popular feelings. Dana’s 
best literaiy work was done in the field of criticism. 
His abilities as a critic were verj^ decided ; and 
though many of his best efforts were not duly appre- 
ciated in his day, they did much to educate and ele- 
vate the literai'j' taste of New England. A collec- 
tion of his prose and verse appeared in 1833. He 
was for a time in 1821-22 connected with The Idle 
Man, a meritorious though ill-su]) 2 Jorted literaiy 

g iriodical. He died at Boston, 2d February 1879. — 
is son, Richard H. Daxa, autlior and lawyer, 
was born 1st August 1815, and graduated at Han’ard 
College in 1837. During an interval in his collegi- 
ate career, occasioned m part by a troublesome 
aft'ection of the ej-es, he shipped as_ a common 
sailor, and made a voyage to California and back. 
This voyage he described in Tvo Years before the 
Mast (1840), the best book of the kind in the 
language ; in 1840 he was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts bar. As a lawyer he attained great dis- 
tinction, especially in the department of maritime 
law. Among liis works are The Seaman’s Friend 
(1841) and To Cuba and Bach (1859). He also 
published an edition of M’heaton’s International 
Law, and was prominent as a Free-soiler and Re- 
publican politician. In 1879 he was nominated to 
the iiosition of minister to England, but after a 
long contest the senate failed to confirm the 
aiiijointinent. He died in Rome, 7th Januaiy 1882. 

Dniiaii^ the daughter of Acrisius, king of Argos, 
himself tlie gi'eat-grandson of Danans. An oracle 
had announced that she would one day give birth 
to a son, who should kill his grandfather. Acrisius, 
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for safety's sake, shut her up in a dungeon, where, 
nevertheless, she was visited by Zeus in a sliower 
of "ohi, and so became the mother of Perseus. 
Acrisius next put both the mother and child into a 
chest, and exposed them on the sea The chest, 
however, drifted nsliore on tlie island of .Seriphos, 
and Danae and her child were saved. She remaine<l 
in the island until Pei-seus (cj.v.) had gro\™ up and 
become a hero f.amous for Ins exploits ; afterwanls 
she accompanied him to Argos. On jiis anival, 
Acrisius fled, but was subsequently slain accident- 
ally by Perseus at Larissa. 

Dnilflkil (singular Daiikali), the Arabic and 
now geneial name for the numerous nomad and 
fisher tribes inhabiting the coast of_ north-east 
Africa, from ifassowah south to Tajurrah Bay, 
and from there south-west to Shoa. They belon" 
to the Ethiopic Haniites, and are well built and 
slender, with features indicating an intemiixture 
of Arab blood. In a country of waterless plains, 
they are generally nomads, living partly by caravan 
trailic .and the slave-trade, but mostly on the milk 
of tlieir flocks. For the l.angu.age, see Isenberg’s 
Vocahulorii (Lond. 1840) ; see .also Sc.ar.amucci and 
Giglioli, Gothic sui Dauachili (1884). 

Dniiafis. in Greek Mythology, the son of Belns 
and twin-lirother of .Egyptus, originally ruler of 
Libya. Fearing his brother, he fled to Argos, with 
his fifty daughters, the Danaides, and here he was 
chosen king, in place of Gelanor. The fifty sons of 
.'Egyptus followed him, and under the pretence of 
friendship, sought the hand of his dau'ditere in 
marriaj'e. Danaus consented, but on the brid.al 
night he gave his daughtere e.ach a dagger, and 
urged them to immler their bridegrooms in revenge 
for the trc.atment he had received from .Egyptus. 
.\11 did so, except one, Hyperninestra, who allowed 
her husband, Lynceus, to escape. The poets tell 
how in the tuuler.world the Danaides were com- 
pelled, ns a punishment for their crimes, to pour 
water for ever into a vessel full of holes. From 
Danaus, the Argives were called Danal. 

Dailbuv}', one of the capitals of Fairfield 
county, Connecticut, 09 miles NNE. of New York ; 
has a sewhig-machine factory, .and over a dozen 
manufactories of hats, employing a capital of 
$l,o00,000. Pop. (1880) about 8000; of the town- 
ship, 11,000. 

Dtinby, Fraxcis, A.K.A., landsc.ape-painter, 
w.as born nc.ar Wexford, Ireland, 10th November 

179.3. In 1812 he began to exhilut in Dublin; in 

181.3, with O’Connor and George Petrie, after- 
wards prasidelit of the Hibernian .-Veademy, he 
started for London, but at Bristol the means of 
the p.arty were exhausted, and Dauby resolved 
to_ settle in that city, where he resided till 1824. 
Ills ‘ Ui)as Tree,’ a large and impressive work, now 
in the .South Keiivingtou Museum, w.as exhibited 
in the British Institution (1820) ; his ‘ Dis.appointed 
Love,’ in the Academy (1821 ), ns also his ‘ Delivery 
of the Israelites out of Egypt’ (1823), which 
gained him his election as an associate. In 1828 
his ‘Opening of the Sixth Seal’ won a premium 
of £200 at the British Institution: in the follow- 
ing year two other important subjects from the 
.Vpocalyiise njipeared in the ..VcJidcmy. At this 
time a disagreement arose between the artist and 
the -Ac.ademy, which, along with otlier re,asons, 
led to his leaving England. For eleven yeare lie 
redded on the Continent, mainly in Switzerland, 
painting little, and amusing him.self with Im.atin"! 
<In his return to England,' he took uii his rc.sT 
dcnce at Exmoutli, and contributed vciy remilarlv 


fcvoral have been engrave'd, are di.stinguished by 


imagination and poetic feeling. His three sons, 
John, Thom.as, and James Fr.ancis, were all land- 
scape-p.aintere. The bast n.amed w.as born at 
Bristol in 1816, and died in London, 2Sd October 
1875. 

Daiibj', Lord. See Leeds, Duke oe. 

Daiice, George ( 1700-68 ), architect, designed 
the Mansion House ( 1739 ) .and m.any other London 
buildings. — His son, George Dance, the younger 
(1741-1825), rebuilt Newgate (177p-83), and was 
one of the original Roy.al .Academicians. 

Dance of Death (Lat. Chorm Machahmorum, 
Fr. Tm Danse Mlacahre), a name given to a certain 
cla.ss of allegoric.al representations, illustrative of 
the nnivei-s.al power or de.ath, and dating from the 
14th centurj'. When the introduction of Christi- 
anity first banished the ancient Germanic conception 
of a future state, a new description of de.ath-myth- 
ology arose, partly out of biblic.al sources, partly out 
of tile popular cliaraeter itself, wherein the _Ln.st 
Enemy w.as represented under simple .and maje-stic 
images, such as that of a husbandman watering 
the ground with blood, ploughing it with swords, 
sowing it with corpses, rooting out weeds, iducking 
up flowere, or felling trees ; or of a monnven nssem- 
bling his armies, making w.ar, taking juisoners, 
inviting his subjects to a festival, or citing theni 
to judgment. But with a gradual ch.ange in 
nation.al manners came .a change in the mode of 
treating the subject, and it was associated with 
eveiyday images, such .as the confessional, chess- 
pl.aying, and above all, with the adjuncts of a 
festival — viz. music and d.ancing. This tendency 
to familiarise the theme increased during the con- 
fusion and turmoil of the 14th centuiy, when the 
national mind alternated between fits of devotion 
and license, or blended both elements in satire and 
hnmouia Such a mood as this naturally occupied 
itself with pei'sonifj’ing De.ath, and adopted by 
preference the most startling and grotesque images 
It could find — that of a musici.an playing to dancing- 
men, or a dancer lending them on ; and as the dance 
and the drama were then intimately connected, 
.and employed on religious occ.asions, this p.ai’ticulav 
idea soon assumed a dtamatic form. 

This drama was most simply constructed, consist- 
ing of short dialogues between De.ath and four-and- 
twenty or more followers, and w.as undoubtedly 
enacted in or near churches by religious ordere in 
Gennany during the 14th century, and at a i-ather 
later period in Finnce.' It would appe.ar th.at the 
seven brothers, whose m.artyrdom is recorded in the 
7th chapter of the 2d Book of Maccabees, either 
played an important ])art in the drama, or the first 
representation, which took place at Paris in_ the 
Monasteiy of the Innocents, fell upon their fe.stival, 
and hence the origin of the .ancient name. Chorea 
Machaba?omm, or La Danse Macabre. As early as 
1400, the dramatic poem was imitated in Spain, 
and appe.ai-s there in seventy-nine strophes Of eight 
lines e,ach {La Dunra General cle los Macrt os), but 
it did not spre.ad ; while the French, having a love 
for pictorial representation, very early allixed an 
illustration to each stroj)he, and in 1425 painted the 
whole series on the churchyard wall of the Monas- 
tery of the Innocents, where the Dance of Death was 
h.abitually enacted. 'NVe find the subject tre.ated in 
painting, .sculpture, and tapestry, in the churches 
of Anjou, Amiens, Angel's, Ilonen, to .say nothing 
of the minierous woodcuts anil accompanying letter- 
press which succeeded the invention of printing. 
From Paris, Imth poem and pictures were trans- 
planted to London (1430), SalLsbury (.about 1460), 
M orlley Hall in Gloiiccstei'shire, Ile.xlmm, Ac. 

But nowhere was the subject so variously and 
.strikingly treated as in Germany. A iiicturc in one 
of the chapels of the Marienkirche, at Liibcck, 
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still, in spite of repeated re-paintings, bearing the 
unmistakable impress of the 14th eentury, exhibits 
the very simplest form of the drama, and has 
Some LoAv-German verses attached to it. Here 
Ave see tAventy-four figures, partly clerical, partly 
lay, airanged in a descending scale, from the jiope 
himself doAvn to a little child, and betAveen each of 
them a dancing fi^nre of Death, not in the form of 
a skeleton, but a sliriA'elled corpse, the AA'hole being 
linked in one chain, and dancing to the music of 
another Death. This representation is almost the 
same as a A’ery ancient one at La Chaise-Dieu, in 
AuA'ergne, and points to the identity of the oiiginal 
dramatic spectacle in both countries. 

The celebrated Dance of Death on the cloister 
Avails of the Klingenthal, a convent in Basel, though 
painted probably not later than 1312, exhibited a 
departure from the siniplest form — the number of 
pei-sons exceeding the original tAventy-four, and the 
chain being broken up into separate couples. But 
both alike are only to be regarded as scenes from a 
drama, and cannot, therefore, be justly compared 
Avith a painting in the Pisan Campo Santo, the 
‘ Triumph of Death,’ .ascribed to Andrea Orcagna. 
And the acted drama enduring till the loth cen- 
tury, Ave find that Avhile there Avere varieties in the 
paintings, the poem, AA’hich Avas the most important 
feature, remained almost unchanged. 

About the middle of the loth century, hoAi'ever, 
the drama being altogether laid aside, the pictures 
became the nuain point of interest, the verses merely 
subsidiary. Accordingly, Ave find from this time 
the same pictures repeated in diSerent places, AA'ith 
different vemes, or no verses at all, till at length 
both A-ei-ses and pictures entirely change their 
original character. The Dance of Death being 
transferred from the quiet convent Avails into public 
places, gave a neAv impulse to popular art. Duke 
George of Saxony had, in 1534, tlie front of his 
Dresden castle ornamented Avith a life-size bas-relief 
of. the subject, and otlier representations are to be 
found at Strasbui-g and Bern. Theze Ava.9 a Dance 
of Death painted round the cloister of old St Paul’s 
in London, in the i-eign of Henrj' VI. ; and there 
is a sculptuz'ed one at Boizen, in the cemetery of 
St Maclon. But Holbein has the credit of aA-ail- 
ing himself ziiost effectively of the oiiginal design, 
•and giving it a ncAV and more artistic char.acter. 
Departing from the idea of a dance, he illusti-ated 
the subject bv fiftA'-thi'ee distinct sketches for 
engravings, AA-liich lie called ‘ Imagines Mortis. ’ 
The oiigmals of these are at St Petembuz-g, and 
impressions of them have been frequently I'epeated 
under different names. 

See PeiRnot’s Rccherchcn sur Ics Daiises dcs Marts 
(1820); Jlassinnn’s Baseler Todteiitiiiizc (1847); and 
Douce’s Dance of Death (1833). 

DancctW, one of the lines of partition in 
Heraldiy, AA’hich diffeis fi'om Izi- 

: 1 dented (q.A'.) in the gie.ater AA-idth 

1 and depth of the indentations. 
a fess dancettc has but three 
■ indentations, as in the subjoined 

A. ^ 7 figure. 

A. / Dancings, a form of exercise 
or amusement in Avhich one or 
, moz-e I’sz'snns make a series of 
I'ess Dancettc. moi-g or less graceful moA-ements 
AA-itb measured steps in accoi-d 
Avith music. In its ezviliest forms among simple 
races it is a mode of ontAA-ard expression for 
strong emotions of joy and soirou’, loA-e and rage, 
and even for the most solemn and impassioned 
religious feelings ; in moi’e ciA-ilised strata of Iminan 
society it becomes .a mei'e friA’olous amusement AA'ith 
no high signific.ation AA'hateA'ei'. _ Dancing corre- 
sponds to a universal primitive instinct in man. 


AA'ith music. 


It is still practised by the South Sea Islandez-s, the 
forest Indians of Br.azil, the Zulus, the negroes of 
Central Africa, and the native Austr.ali.ans, exactly 
as it Av.as in the earlier stiUges of every civilised 
modei'n race. Many of the rude courting dances 
of modem savages, like the native Austr.alian 
corro-horce, are themselves lefinements of moie 
ancient dances, in the survivals of Avhich Ave ciin 
gtiess at then' original gi-ossness and obscenity. 
Perocious AA'ar-dances AA'ere constantly practised 
by savage Avari'iors, as the North American Indian 
bi-aves, _ Avho_ Avorked themselves up into frantic 
inechanical intoxication capable of carrying them 
izTesistibl}' on to victory. The Zitlu Avar-dance 
is still a noble exercise for Avar-riot^s, like the 
Pynhic ilance of the ancient Spartans; and the 
dancing and spinning dervislies in the East, aa-Iio 
AA'ork tlrernselves into spasms of physical excite- 
nvent, are still highly esteemed for devoutness anti 
piety. Into savage dancing, nroreovei', the idea 
of magic ahv.ays enter's. Thus the Mandan Ltdians 
dance bufl'alo to br-ing game Avhen SAApplies of food 
are Ioaa-, the rain-doctors of Central Africa dance 
mystic dances to bring doAA'n raiir, and the Avives 
of Gold Coast negroes dance a battle-dance to 
giA-e their absent husbands courage in the battle. 
EA'eryAvhere in arreient religions is dancirtg one of 
the chief acts of Avomhip. Keligious processions 
AA'ent AA’ith song and d.ance to the Egj’ptiarr temples ; 
the Cretan chonrs, moving in measured pace, sang 
hyntns to the Greek god, Apollo ; and one of the 
Muses (Terpsichore), themselves daughters of Zeus, 
AA'as the especial pati'oness of the ar-t. The Phrygian 
Coi'j'bantes danced in honour of Rhea to dram and 
cynibal ; at Rome, during the yearly festival of 
Mars, the Saliarr 2 )riests sang and danced, beating 
their shields ; among the ancient Jcavs, Miriam 
danced to a song of triumph — itself an act of 
AA'orshin, arrd David danced irt procession befor-e 
the Arlc of God. A srtrvival of religious dancing is 
still seen even Avithin the pale of Chiistendonr, 
AA'here dnring- the Corpus Christi OctaA'e a ballet is 
danced eA'ery eA'ening before the high .altar of Seville 
CathcAlral, by boys front tAvelve to seA-enteen years 
of age, in plumed hats and the dress of jrages of 
Philii) Ill.’s time. 

Dancing and imitative acting in the loAA'er stages 
of ciA'ilisation are identical, and in the sacred 
dances of .ancient Greece Ave may trace the AAiiole 
dramatic art of the modem AA'orld. Aristotle 
ranked dancing Avitb poetry, .and Piirdar ajiplies the 
nanre of the dancer even to Apollo. The dancing- 
master in Lo Bourgeois Gentil/iommc asserts that 
the destinies of the nations depend on the science 
of dancing ; and Lucian, in a Avell-knoAvn dialogue, 
proA-es that the art is superior to tragedj-, arrd 
coeA'a! AA'ith the Avorld itself. Sir John Davies, in 
his long poem, the Orchestra, illustrates the origin 
and imjADr-tanee of dancing, tracing in it all the 
motions of nature : 

For Avhat arc breath, speech, eclioes, inusic, AA'inds, 

But dancings of the ayre in sundrj' kinds. 

The Spartans practised dancing .as a gj-mnastic 
exercise, and made it compirlsorj- upon all children 
from the age of five. Cicero says, ‘ No one dances 
sober unless be chances to be nrad;’ and indeed 
sedate Romans in general considered it di.sgmce- 
firl for a free citizen to dance, except in connec- 
tion AA'ith religious ceremonies, brtt AA'illingly 
enough AA-itnessed the performances of profes- 
sional d.ancers, like the Almc of modem Egyirt, 
and the B.ay.aderes or Nautcb girls of India. The 
early Christians practised choral dances, Avhich 
c.ame into discredit Avith the love-feasts or Agajwr. 
St Augustine s.aA's, ‘it is better to dig than to 
dance,’ and many of the Fathers condomrred the 
practice as A'igoroiisly as our Puritan ancestors, Ai ho 
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saw deadly sin in ‘promiscuous dancing.’ St 
Chiysostoiii say.s dancing came first from the devil, 
and' Father JIariana tells us the famous saraband 
worked more mischief than the plague. The Jan- 
daiiffo was hotly condemned by the clergy, butwhen 
danced before the Sacred College, Avho* wished 
to see it before finally prohibiting it, so charmed 
the grave judges that they gave it their unani- 
mous approval. Many of the medieval dances were 
solemn and stately in character, like the danses 
basses, which were danced to psalm-tunes at the 
court of Charles IX. of Fra7ice; wliile it was not 
uncommon to see the princes of the church them- 
selves treading a measure, and it is said the whole 
august Coimcil of Trent danced at a ball given 
in 1~)62 to King Philip II. of Spain. The jnore 
lively gallkirdc and volta were introduced into 
France from Italy by Catharine de’ Medici, but it 
was not till the reign of Louis XIV., himself an 
enthusiastic dancer and performer in the court 
ballets until cured by some vei'ses about Nero in 
Kacine’s llritanniciis, that dancing reached its 
height in France. A Royal Academy of Dancing 
was founded in 16G‘2, at the head of Avhich was the 
famous Reauchamps, fi'om whom the king took a 
dancing lesson every day for twenty years. Later 
gieat dancing-mastei's in France' were Pecoiir, 
.^larcel, and Noverre. Among dances that succes- 
sively were paramount in societj' in France were 
the graceful minuet, the favourite for a century; 
the quadrille or contre-danse, often connected 
erroneously with the English country-dance ; the 
i'eossaisc, 'first introduced in 17G0 ; the galop, a 
death-blow to the ‘ poetry of motion,’ introduced 
from Germany ; the cotillon, fashionable under 
Charles X. ; the polka, liret danced at the Odcon 
in 1S4() by a dancing-master from Prague ; the polka 
trcmblaiite, or sehoiiisch, also of Bohemian origin, 
fii-st biought out in Paris in 1844 ; the lancers, intro- 
duced by Laborde in 183G ; and the waltz, origin.ally 
Bavarian, and which, now considerably modilie'd 
fiom its original form, promises to m'aintain its 
.supremacy. The French provide the world with 
fashion.s, and .society everywhere in Europe has 
followed their lead. The people, however, have 
pieserved their own old national dances, and 
these arc still danced in eveiy corner of Europe, 
stamped everywhere with as distinct an impress of 
nationality as the grave Basque m utchiko, or the 
caeliiicha, the fandango aiul bolero of southern 
Spain. Characteristic again of particular races or 
merely of classes of people are such forms of the 
dance as the Scotch reel, Highland-Jling and strath- 

n , the Irish jig, nigger break-downs, sailors’ 
\pipcs, step-dances, the can-can, morris-dances, 
and the like. 

.See the article.s on the B.vllet and on the several 
dances; the excellent books by Czenvinski, Gesctiichtc 
dcr Tanz-kimst (Leip. 1SG2), Die Tiinzc ties IG Jahrb. 
(Danzig, ISIS), and Prcvkrdcr Tanz-kiinst (Leip. 1879) ; 
also Voss, Ver Tam iiml seine Gcscbiclitc (Berlin, 18G8). ’ 
IMlllcillS Mania, a fonn of epidemic disoi-der 
allied to Hysteria (q.v.), and evidently the result 
of imitative emotions acting upon susceptible sub- 
jects, under the inlluence of a craving for sympatliv 
or notoriety. There is little doubt that imposture 
entcieil to a considerable e.xtcnt into all tlie epidemic 
fonns of the dancing mania, which indeed were 
u-ually attended and followed by consequences that 
showcil but too clearly the presence of impuie 
motives ; but there is nl«o evidence that in many 
cases the convulsive movements weie reallv beyond 
tbe contnd of the will, whatever may have'bcen the 
original character of the motive.s that i)romi)tcd 
them. Epidemics of this sort were common in 
Gcrm.any during (ho middle ages, and are fonnally 
descrilied as early as the I4th century; in Italy, 
turantism, ,1 somewhat similar disease, was ascrilied 


to the bite of a spider called the Tarantula (q.v.); 
and similar convulsive affections have been wit- 
nessed in Abyssinia and India, and even in com- 
paratively modern times and in the most civilised 
countries in Europe, under the influence of strong 
popular excitement, especially connected with 
religious demonstrations. But the true dancing 
mania of the middle ages had its theatre chiefly 
in the crowded cities of Germany. 

In July 1374 there appeared at Aix-la-Chapelle 
assemblies of men and women, who, excited by the 
wild and frantic, partly heathenish, celebration of 
the festival of St John, began to dance on the 
streets, screaming and foaming like pei-sons pos- 
sessed. 'The attacks of this mania were various in 
form, according to mental, local, or religious con- 
ditions. The dancei-s, lo.sing all control over their 
movements, continued dancing in wild delirium, till 
they fell in extreme exhaustion, and groaned as in 
the'agonies of death ; some dashed out their brains 
against the walls around. When dancing they 
were insensible to external impressions, but haunted 
by visions, such ns of being immersed in a sea of 
blood, which obliged them to 'leap so high, or of 
seeing the heavens open, and the Saviour enthroned 
with the Virgin IMary. The frenzy spread over 
many of the towns of the Low Countries. Troops 
of dancei-s, inflamed by intoxicating music, and 
followed by crowds, who caught the mental 
infection, went from place to place, taking posses- 
sion of the religious houses, and pouring forth 
imprecations against the priests. The mania sjiread 
to Cologne, Metz, and Strasburg, giving rise to 
gi-ave disorders, impostures, and profligacy. These 
countries were generally in a miserable condition ; 
and arbitrary rule, corruption of morals,, supereti- 
tion, and insecurity of property, had already pio- 
pared the wretched people, debilitated bjf disease 
and bad food, to seek relief in the intoxication of 
an artificial delirium. Exorcism had been found an 
efficacious remedy at the commencement of the out- 
break ; and in the beginning of the IGth century, 
Paracelsus, that great reformer of medicine, applied 
immersion in cold water with great success. At the 
beginning of the 17th century it was already on 
the decline ; and we now hear of it only in single 
cases as a sort of nervous affection. See Chorea, 
CONVULSIONARIES, ViTU.s (St), and Becker’s £pi- 
dcmics of the Bliddle Ages (Eng. trans. 3d. ed. 
1859). 

Dniicoiii'L Feorent C.vrtox, a French drama- 
tist, born in 16G1. At one time an actor and a 
favourite of Louis XIV., he became devout in his 
old age, which he spent in retirement in the countiy. 
He died in 1725. He iv.as a prolific author, and 
excelled in depicting the stupidity of the peasantry 
and the follies of the bourgeoisie. Of his jdays the 
best are Lcs Bourgeoisies dc QualiU, Lo Chevalier 
d la Mode, Lc Gahtni Jardinicr, and Lcs Trois 
Cousincs. 

Dandelion (Taraxacum offidnale, formerly 
Lcontodon 'Taraxacum ) is a ligulifloral composite, 
common in several varieties or sub-specics through- 
out Britain and the whole of Europe, in pastuics 
and by waysides, and now also so jierfcctly natu- 
ralised in many parts of North America ns to he 
there one of the most familiar spring-llowcrs. The 
names Dandelion and Lcontodon (Fr. and Gr., 
‘lion’s tooth’) both have reference to the fonn of 
the leaves. 'The whole ])lnnt abounds in a milky 
J'HVP, containing a peculiar ciystallinc jirincildo 
called_3'rt/'r(.r«f-(n ; has a bitter taste, and valuaole 
juedieinal proi)ertie.s. Roasted and grouml, dandc- 
lion-root is sometimes u.«ed as a snlisf itntc for cofl'cc. 
Vandchon Coffee, however, is usually a mixture of 
ordinary colleo .and the powder or e.xtract of dandc- 
lion-root ; and Dandelion Chocolate i.s composed of 
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one part of common chocolate and four pai’ts of the 
powder of dandelion-root. The young leaves, when 
blanched, arc a good salad, resembling lettuce or 
endive. 

Dan'dolOy a famous Venetian family, which 
gave four doges to the republic. The most illus- 
trious of its memhei's was Enrico, horn about 1110 
or 1115 A.D. Eminent in learning, eloquence, and 
knowledge of atlairs, he ascended from one step to 
another, until, in 1173, he was sent as ambassador 
to Constantinople, and in 1192 was elected doge. 
In this latter capacity he extended the bounds of 
the republic in Istria and Dalmatia, defeated the 
Pisans, and, in 1201, marched at the head of the 
crusaders. He subdued Tne.ste and Zara, the 
coasts of Albania, the Ionian Islands, and Con- 
stantinople, 17th July 1203. Wheq the Emperor 
Alexius was murdered by his own subjects, Dan- 
dolo laid siege to Constantinople, and took it by 
storm, 13th April 1204. He established there the 
empire of the Latins, and caused Count Baldwin of 
Flanders to be chosen emperor. By his exertions 
Venice obtained possession of several Greek islands 
and large territories in Greece. Dandolo died at 
Constantinople, 1st June 1205. See Crusades, 
Venice. — Giovanni Dandolo was doge, 1280-89 ; 
Francesco, 1328-39 ; Andrea, 1342-54. 

Dandy Diniiiout. See Terrier. 

Dandy Fever. See Dengue. 

Dan'ebrog (‘the Danish banner’) is the name 
of the second in dimity of the Danish orders 
instituted by King Waldemar in 1219. 

Daneg'eld, a tax leried on land, originally to 
buy off the Danes. It was first raised by Etbelred 
II., was abolished by Edward the Confessor, 
- reimposed at a higher rate by tlie Conqueror, and 
finally abolished under Henry II. 

Daiie-lagll {Danelaw or Dfl/iafrep'u ), the name 
applied to that part of England in which Danish 
influence was at one time paramount, and which 
still shows in the blood of the natives and in 
popular place-names a distinct Danish impression. 
At various times it ranged along the coast counties 
from Yorkshire to Essex. The southern part of the 
old province of Deira was the most" thoroughly 
Danish part of the whole district, and here the 
typical Danish endings for place-names, thorpe, 
caster, and hy, are still the most common. Next to 
Yorkshire came Lincoln, with Lindsey for its 
centre. The least Danish part of the Dane-lagh 
was East Anglia and Essex. Deira and Lindsey 
were divided into ridings or trithings, and these 
again into wapcntalxs', like the hundreds of southern 
counties. 

Danes’. Dyke. See Flamborough Head. 

Daiigei’fiekl, Thomas (1650-85), an accom- 
plice of Titus Oates (q.v.). 

Ddiigs, The, a hilly tract within the limits of the 
presidency of Bombay, in 20'“ 22'— 21° o' N. lat., and 
73° 28' — 73° 52' E. long., with an area of about 1000 
sq. m., and a pop. ( 1881 ) of 45,485, belonging almost 
entirely to the rrild forest tribes. Densely wooded, 
and slliit in by steep hills, with a hear-y rainfall 
and a close atmosphere, the country is singularly 
unliealthy. It is ruled bj^ fifteen petty chiefs, with 
from 134 to 14,205 subjects respectively. The 
Bhils (q.v.) are the most important tribe; they 
]iave cliarge of the police and of the district trea- 
suries. 'Tlie only important products are" the teak 
and other timber-trees. 

Daniel (Heb., ‘God is judge’) is mentioned 
by Ezekiel (6th century B.C.), along with Noah 
and Job, as a' meat example of righteousness 
and wisdom (Ezek. xiv. 14, 20, and_ xxrtii. 3). 
According to the book which bears his name, he 
was one of the Jews earned away to Babylon in 


the reign of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, and gained 
a hi"h position at the coui-t of Nebuchadnezzar, 
which he maintained also under Darius and Cyr us, 
notrvithstanding all the intrigues of hostile 
courtiei-s. The book stands in our Bible, as well 
as in the LXX. and Vulgate, immediately after 
Ezekiel, while in the Hebrew carton it is not 
included in the collection of the Prophets, but 
appears among the miscellaneous ‘AVritings’ (see 
Bible). Delitzsch points out that the book no- 
where claims to be written by Daniel, and that its 
position in the canon shows that it is not properly 
a prophetic book, but an apocalypse. It is written 
partly in Hebrew, partly in Aramaic, but forms a 
coherent whole, which is now divided into twelve 
chapters, the first half consisting of narrative, the 
second half of predictions. These predictions are 
not prophetic speeches like those of the other pro- 
phetic scriptures, rebuking the sins of contempo- 
raries, foretelling jridgnient on the impenitent, and 

E romising Messianic salvation to the repentant and 
elieving ; they are minutely detailed apocalyptic 
visions embracing the history^ of four successive 
world-empires — the Chaldean, the Median, the 
Peiman, and the Greco-Macedonian — culminating 
in the establishment of the eternal kingdom of 
the saints of the Irlost Hirfi. Objections to the 
Danielic authorship of the book were made by the 
Neoplatonist Porphyiy as early as the 3d century 
A.D., but first found support in the critical investi- 
gations of Bertholdt (18(J6-8), followed hy those of 
Bleek, De Wette, Langeiice, Ewald, Lilcke, and 
others. Tliese investigations have led to the view 
that the book was not written till the time of 
the religious persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
about 168-165 b.c. But the book is certainly 
of great importance, and ‘has e.xercised,’ says 
Scliiirer, ‘a profound influence upon the form 
of the Messianic idea. ... In tliis book (xii. 2) 
the hope in a resurrection of the body is for the 
fii-sb time plainly and decidedly expressed. The 
Messianic nope is here the hope of a glorious 
future for the nation, but with the double modi- 
fication that the futur e kingdom of Israel is con- 
ceived of as a universal kingdom, and that all 
the saints who li.ave died will share in it.’ Accord- 
ing to Delitzsch, our Lord’s testimony in JIatt. 
xxiv. 15 proves ‘that Dan. ix. 26, et seg., is a 
prophecy of the desecration of the temple in the 
Koman war, not that it is a prophecy then fulfilled 
for the first time.’ See Hilgenfeld, Die Jiidischc 
Apohedyptih (1857), and the special cournrentaries 
by Hitzig (1850), Auberlen (3d ed. 1874), Hilgen- 
feld (1863), Caspar! (1869), Pusej- (1864), Despiez 
(1879), and Robinson (1882). 

Daniel, Samuel, poet, was the son of a 
music-master, and was bom in 1562 near 
Taunton, Soineisetshiie. He entered Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, in 1579, but ‘his glory being more 
prone to easier and smoother studies than in peek- 
ing and hewing at logic,’ quitted the univei'sity 
without taking a degr ee. He was some time tutor 
at AVilton to AVilliam Herbert, son of the Earl of 
Pembroke and Sir Philip Sidney’s sister; after- 
wards at Skiptoh to Anne Cliflbrd, daughter of 
the Earl of Cumberland. In 1603 he was a]rpoiiited 
to read new plays, and tweh'e years later he had 
for some time charge of a company of young 
playerrs at Bristol. In 1607 he became one of the 
queen’s grooms of the privy chamber. Towards 
the close of his life he retired to a fami which he 
possessed at- Beckington, in his native countv, 
where he died in October 1619. Daniel was highly 
pi-aised by his contemporaries, as Lodge, Carew, 
Drammond of Hawthornden, .although Ben Jonson 
described him as ‘ a good honest man . . . but no 
poet,’ and Drayton quotes the opinion of some urise 
men that he was ‘ too much historian in verse,’ 
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l)eside-i s;i%TJig for himself that ‘ his manner better 
fitted prose.’ Of modern critics, Coleridge, Lamb, 
and Hazlitt unite in praising him. As a sonneteer 
Daniel is altogether admirable. Some of the 
‘ Delia ’ series rank near the best examjiles of this 
form in EnglLsh. Daniel is indeed an elegant if 
not a great poet. His writings are pervaded by a 
moral thoughtfulue.ss and purity of taste remark- 
able indeed, hut lacking that vital energv’ of move- 
ment and memorableness of e.\pression which 
bjiring from genuine inspiration. The ‘ well- 
langnaged Daniel ’ is therefore not the most in- 
teresting of the Elizabethans, although his style 
is quite modem. His works include sonnets, 
epistles, masks, and dramas ; but his chief pro- 
duction is a poem in eight books, entitled a History 
of the Civil IKnrs hetween York ciiiil Lancaster. 
His Defence of Jtyme (1602) is written in admirable 
prose. Dr Grosart reprinted Daniel’s works in the 
Huth Libraiy (3 vols. lS8o-S7). 

DanicII, John Ekederic, scientist, was bom in 
London, March 12, 1 790. He was for a time engaged 
in a sugar-refining work, but u’as elected a Fellow of 
the Koyal Society in 1814, and devoted him.self to 
cliei ' * ■ ■ ’ ' ’ ’. In 1823 he published 

his " ■ and in 1824 the Horti- 

cultural Society awarded him their silver medal 
for an essay on artificial climate. In 1831 he 
was appointed professor of Chemistry in King’s 
College, London ; and in 1839 publislied his tn- 
trodnetion to Chemical Philosophy. In 1843 he 
received the degiee of D.C.L. from the univeisity 
of O.yford, and obtained all the three medals in 
the gift of the Hoyal Society. He invented a 
hygrometer (1820), and a new pyrometer ( 1830), as 
well as the electric battery kiioum by liLs name ; 
and he wrote many valuable papers on chemistiy, 
especially on voltaic combinations and electro- 
lysis. lie died suddenly, March 13, 1845. 

Danish Literature. See Denji.vkk. 

Danites, or Destrovino Angels, a secret 
society founded by Joseph Smith in 1838, pro- 
fessedly merely for the defence of the Mormon sect 
against the mob. The membei-s, originally some 
300 in number, were bound by an oath, under 
penalty of death, to sustain the ‘Hist presidency' 
and one another in all things, whether riglit or 
wrong. 'I’liey were divided into companies of fifties 
and tons, with suitable oHicers, and a general over 
the whole ; special ‘ destruction companies ’ were 
appointed for the purpose of burning and destroy- 
ing, at first by way of reprisal ; but afteiwards 
a.ssa.s.sinations, to fulfil proiiheeies of Smith’s, were 
laid to their charge. Kemembrance of the society’s 
oiierations was revived by the trial, conviction, and 
e.Kccution of Bishop John D. Lee, in 1877, for the 
massacre of a train of 140 non-Mormon emigrants 
at Mountain Meadou-, near Utah, twentv vcais 
before. 

Dsiiiiicckcr, Johann Heinrich von, a Ger- 
man sculptor, wa-s born at M'uldenbuch. in the dis- 
trict of Stuttgart, loth October 1758. His parents 
were in the liumhlest circumstiince-. ; but through 
the favour of the Duke of Wnrtembeig, he received 
a good education at the military academy at 
Ludwigsburg. His artistic talents were rapidly 
developed. In 1780 )ie obtained the prize for the 
licst model of ‘Milo;’ and in 1783 went to Paris, 
when? he studied for two yearn-, after which lie 
returned to Home, where ho met Goethe, Henicr, 
and Canovn, to the hast of whom he was in- 
debted fur much valuable instruction. At Home 
panneckcr remained till 1790. Here he e.'ccciited 
in matble his- statues of ‘Ceres’ and ‘Bacchus.’ 
Onhi'ietnni to Genuany, the Duke of M’iirtem- 
beig a[ipointcd him profe-sor of .Sculpture in the 
Academy of .Stuttgart, in which citv he resided till 


his death, Sth December 1841. Dannecker avas un- 
doubtedly one of the best of modem sculptore. His 
forte lay in expressing individual characteristics, 
in which respect he has not been surpassed. This 
gives a great value to his busts of distinguished 
peR,ons, such as Schiller, Lavater, and Gluck. 
His perceptions of the be.autiful and the delic,ate,' 
esjiecially in the female form, are also considered 
by his countrymen to be more exquisite and troe 
than those of Canova himself. His e.arlier works 
are chiefly pagan in .their subjects, while his later 
ones are Christian, and are pervaded by a pensive 
idealism. To the former belong ‘ Sappho,’ ‘ Love,’ 
‘Psyche,’ and ‘Ariadne on the Panther,’ 1816 (at 
Frankfort), regarded as his masterpiece; to the 
latter, ‘Chi-ist,^ ‘John the Baptist,’ and ‘Faith.’ 

Dannevirke (‘Danes work’), the rampart 
built by the Danes in 808 across Sleswick, just 
north of the Eider, for defence against the 
Germans. It was from 25 to 35 feet high, and 
was the scene of fighting in 1849, after wliich its 
fortifications were destroyed. 

Dniitc Alighieri (also written Aldiguieri, 
Alaghieri, .and otherwise), ‘that singular splen- 
dour of the It.alian race,’ as lloccaccio, his first bio- 
grapher, calls him, was bom in May 1265, the exact 
day being unknown. The house in which he was 
bom is .still shown in the Piazza di San Martino .at 
Florence. Hi.s father was a lawyer, his mother, 
who was his father’s second wife, was named Bella, 
but her surname is not known. The future poet 
was baptised with the Christian name of Durante, 
afteiwards contmeted into D.ante, in the beautiful 
baptisteiy of Florence, toivards which in his later 
years the tenderest thoughts of the hopeless exile 
turned (see /«/.. XIX. 17; Par.xxv. 1-12). The fancy 
of the old biographei-s loved to dwell on the appro- 
priateness of both names, ‘ the much-enduring,’ 
and ‘the giver.’ As with m.any other great men, _n 
halo of legend surrounds the circumstances of his 
birth and early years. But the eurtain is first lifted 
on his actual histoi-j-, and that by himself, in his 
}7ta Httova, the New (i.e. probably Early) Life, 
when he relates how he fiist set eyes on ‘ the glorious 
lady of his heart, Beatrice,’ he being then about 
nine years of age, and she a few months younger. 
To Boccaccio, and to his statement alone, we owe 
the generally accepted fact that she was the 
d.aughter of Foleo Portinari, for Dante himself 
never gives the slightest clue as to her f.amily name. 
Owing to his reticence on this point, combined with 
the extraordinaiy and, to modem notions, almost 
unintelligible ainount of idealisation in Dante’.-- 
language about her, some critics have (as might be 
expected ) ilenied that she was a real person at all. 
'riiat chance meeting in May 1274 determined the 
whole future coui-se of the jmet’s life. The story of 
his boyish but unquenchable passion is told with 
exquisite p.athos in the Vita A nova, 'riiere is no 
evidence that any similar feeling w.as aroused in the 
heart of Beatrice* Portinari. She w.as married at an 
early age to one Simone de’ Bardi, but neither this 
nor the poet’s own subsequent marriage interfered 
with his pure .and Pl.-itonic devotion to her. Tliis 
became even intensified after her death, which took 
place on June 9, 1290, when she was in her 24th 
.vear. Shortly after this Dante man-ied Gemma 
Doimti, a member of one of the most powerful- 
families of the Guelph faction at Florence. Accord- 
ing to Bpccaccio, tins marriage was recommended 
by hi.s friends, alarmed at the condition of his he.alth 
through ovennuch .sorrow. It has commonly been 
a-ssumed that the marriage wius an unhapp.v one. 
This, however, is merely a conjecture, supi>orted 
mainly by the fact that .after Dante’s exile in 1301 
he never apjie.ars to have seen, or cared to see, hi-t 
wife again. 
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In 1289 Dante took part in the battle of Cam- 
paldino, in wliicii tlie Florentines and their Gnelphic 
allies defeated the Ghibelline league of Arezzo. 
Tlie flight and death of Bnonconte, ■who fought 
on the opposite side, is the subject of one of the 
most splendid episodes in the Divina Commcdia 
iPtirg. V.). Later in the same year lie ivas present 
at the capitulation of Caprona, as he himsrif tells 
us in xxi. 94. With , these experiences his 
military life seems to bare closed. Soon after, we 
find him beginning to take part in politics, and 
according to the custom of tlie times, he fii-st be- 
came registered in one of tlie city guilds — viz. that 
of the Apothecaries, he being then thirty 5 mars of 
age. It is interesting to note that he* is there 
entered as ‘ Dante d’Aldighieri, nocto.’ It should, 
perhaps, have been mentioned that we know little 
of his early education, except that he is said to 
have studied at the then celebrated university of 
Bologna, and that he was certainly for some tune 
a pupil of Bninetto Latini, of whom he speaks with 
the utmost veneration and affection, thougli astern 
sense of justice compels him to place him in Hell 
(Inf. XV'.). At the outset of his public life his 
sympathies were with the Guelph party, to which 
he would naturally have been attached by family 
ties both through his father and his wife. After 
filling minor public offices, and possibly going on 
some embassies abroad (though, doubtless, not all 
of those which later writers in their admiration have 
attributed to him) in the ever-memorable year 1300, 
the mezzo cammino of his own life, when he was 
thirty-fiv'e years old, the beginning of a new cen- 
tniy, the year of the first Jubilee at Rome, the 
assumed year of the great poetic vision of the Corn- 
media, he attained to the dignity of one of the six 
prioi's .of Florence. That singular office, lasting 
foronl 3 'two months, seems (as Mr Lowell suggests) 
to have been invented by the Florentines 'appar- 
ently to secure at least six constitutional chances 
of revolution in the year.’ It should be explained 
that this was a verj' critical and storm,y period at 
Florence. Not only was the eternal feud of Guelph 
and Ghibelline in full force, but a new excuse for 
party hatred had been found in the distinction of 
Black and White Guelphs, the latter being the 
more moderate partj', who tended to verge towards 
the Ghibellines, and under certain circumstances to 
make common cause with them. So far as Dante 
could be called ‘a partj' man ' at all (see Par. vi. 
100-3 ; xvii. 68-69), it was towards this section 
that his sjmipathies tended. His office as prior 
lasted from June 15 to August 15 in the'Year 1300. 
He distinguished his brief tenure of office bj' pro- 
curing tlie banishment of the heads and leadere of 
the riv'al factions bj' which Florence was torn a.sun- 
der. He carried out this process with characteristic 
sternness and impartiality on Guelph and Ghibel- 
line, White and Black alike, unmoved by anv con- 
siderations of relationshiiJ, friendship, or political 
sj’mpath.y. Shortly afterwards the leadere of the 
Whites were permitted somehow to return. The 
partialitj' tlius shown was a prominent feature in 
the accusation against Dante ; but he had a com- 
plete answer in the fact that he was no longer in 
office at the time that it occurred. 

In the following j'ear, 1301, and probabl 3 * in the 
autumn, in alarm at the threatened interference of 
Charles of Yalois, who had now crossed the Alps, 
Dante was sent on an embassy' to Koine to Pope 
Boniface VIII., under who.se instigation Charles 
was acting. From that embass 3 'he never returned, 
nor did he ever again set foot in his native cit 3 '. 
For meanwhile had occurred the dreaded advent of 
Charles, nominaIl 3 ' as peacemaker, on November 1, 
1301. He espoused the side of the Neri or Blacks, 
and for three da 3 -s the fight raged in the streets of 
Florence. Finallv, the victorv of the Ncri was 
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complete, their opponents were slain or banished, 
and their houses sacked. Soon after, in Januaiy 
1302, the sentence of banishment went forth against 
Dante and others, nominally on the charge, an 
utterl 3 ' baseless one, of barattcria, or malvereation 
in the office of prior in 1300. This was followed by 
a yet severer sentence on March 10, condemning 
them to be burned alive if ever caught, whicli wa.s 
repeated again on September 2, 1311, and yet once 
more on November 6, 1315. We need not attempt 
here to follow the wanderings of his exile of twent 3 ’ 
y’ears. He made at firet one or two hopeless 
attempts to return, but abandoned them, partly in 
disappointment at their failure, partly in disgust at 
the Kind of associates with whicli such proceedings 


linked him (see Par. xvii. 61-69). 


His principal halting-places seem to have been — 
first l^rona, under the protection of one of the 
Della Scala famil 3 ', described b 3 ' him as ‘ gran 
Lombardo ’ with much eulog 3 ' in Par. xvii. 71. 
Then in succession he sojourned in Tuscan 3 - (with 
Count Salvatico), in the Lunigiano (with Iiioniello 
Malaspina), near Urbino (with Uguccione della 
Faggiuola), and then at A^erona again. During 
this period he is said to have vdsited Paris ; but 
tliouglv there seems little doubt that he was 
actually there at some time of his life, yet some 
of liis biom-apliers connect this visit with the period 
of his ear] 3 ' education. Among these is .Seivavalle, 
who wrote, it should be noted, as late as 1417, and 
who is also the sole authority for Dante’s alleged 
visit to England and Oxford. Those who, like 
Boccaccio, take him to France during his exile, 
suppose him to have been recalled to Ital 3 ' 
and politics by the election of Heniy of Luxem- 
burg as emperor, and his visit to Italy, where 
no emperor had set foot for more than fift 3 ’' 
3 'ears (see Purg. vi. 105, &c.). The exile’s hopes 
were now roused to the highest pitch, and he 
addressed an epistle to Henry, couched in language 
bon-owed largel 3 ’ from Scripture, which to our earn 
sounds extravagant. His liopes were once more 
and finally cruriied b 3 ’ Heniy’s unexpected death 
on August 24, 1313, after which Dante took refuge 
in Komagna, and finnll 3 ’ in Ravenna, where for tlie 
most part he remained, under the protection of 
Guido Novello da Polenta, until his death. This 
took place on September 14, 1321. The precise 
cause of it is unknown. He was no doubt utterl 3 ' 
broken in spirit and in health. He had been 
eniplo 3 'ed b 3 ' his patron in an eiiibass 3 ’ to A'’enice, 
which proved unsuccessful, and he died veiy soon 
afterwards, as some biogiaphere sa 3 ', from grief 
and annoi'ance at his failure at A’'enice, and as 
otliere, with more probabilit 3 ’, assert, from the 
effects of a fever, aggravated if not originall 3 ' 
caused b 3 ' the unhealth 3 ’ marahe.s which he had 
travereed on his return to Ravenna ly land, the 
A''enetians having hai-shl 3 ’ refused to allow him to 
make the jouimei' ly se.a. 

He was buried with much pomp ly his friend 
Guido at Ravenna, and there he still lie.s. At 
some unknown period, ly unknown hands, and 
from a motive still unexpiained, his bod 3 ' was re- 
moved from the sarcophagus in which it la 3 ', and 
was walled up in the neighbouriii'r church of St 
Francis, in a rough box, inscribed Daiitis Ossa. 
There it was di.scovered b 3 ' pure accident on Ma 3 ' 
27, 1865, and after the bones h,ad been identified 
be 3 'ond possibilit 3 ' of doubt, tlie 3 ' were replaced in 
the sarcophagus, from which it was found the 3 ' had 
been abstracted. Dante had seven children, six 
sons and one daughter, Beatrice, who was a nun in 
a convent at Ravenna. His faniil 3 % liowever, be- 
came extinct in the 16th centun'. His personal 
appearance is too well known to need much de- 
scription. Fortunatel 3 ’, a cast was taken from his 
face after death, so that we have an absolute^ 
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authentic record of Ins features. Boccaccio also, 
writing not very niany years after his death, has . 
urc.scrved numerous personal details, such as that 
he was of moderate stature, stooping when he 
walked, slow and dignified both in gait and speech, 
reserved and taciturn in hahit, hut, when he spoke, 
keen, .sarcastic, and often contemptuous. That 
he was devoted to niusic and paintin" appears 
from many passages in his works, as well as from 
current tradition. 

The dates and sequence of his various works are 
a matter of conjecture, and are still very much dis- 
puted. Doubtless the Vita Nuoi'a is the earliest. 
J3y far the most celebrated is the Divina Commcdia, 
the pre-eminent greatness of^ Avhich has tended to 
eclipse his otlier writings, which do not "eneially 
receive tlie attention thev deserve. In this poem 
he purposes, and assuredly fulfils his purpose, ‘to 
say of Beatrice that which never yet was said_ of 
any woman ’( end of Vita N'liova). In this vision 
of Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, we have, as it 
’ - view of the highest culture 

■ age on philosophy, historv', 

■ . _ lysical .science, morals, the- 

ology. All this, moreover, is e.vpressed in the 
suldimest and most exquisite poetrjq and with 
consummate power and beauty of language. The 
Divina Commulia, indeed, may be said to have 
made the Italian language, ivliich was before so 
nide and unformed that Dante himself hesitated 
to employ it on such a theme, and is said to have 
commenced his poem in Latin. No work probably 
in tlie world, except the Bible, has given rise to so 
large a literatnre. To say nothing of nearly six 
hundred MSS. In which it Vos copied before print- 
ing became common, there have been published 
about three hundred editions ; it has been no 
le.ss than a hundred times translated into various 
European languages ; and of commentaries, intro- 
ductions, e.ssays, and monographs there is no end. 
About fifty j-eare after Dante’s deatli, a public 
lecturesliip on tlie Divina Commcdia was estab- 
lished at I’lorence, to whicli Boccaccio was liret 
appointed. 

Tlie next most important work (and one thiowing 
much light on the Commcdia) is the fragment called 
tlie Conviio, or Banquet. It takes tiie form of a com- 
mentary on some canzoni, or short poems, of the 
author, of which there are only tliree, though tlie 
work, if completed, would have contained fourteen 
of these ‘ courses,’ as the autlior calls them. Its 
contents are almost as encyclopedic as those of the 
Commcdia. The Dc jlfonarciiia {written in Latin) 
cxpontids Dante’s theory of the right, and, ns he 
held, diyinoly-intended, governmeirt of the world, 
by_a universal emperor acting in harmony iritli a 
universal pope, resjiectively adniinistering,'without 
conflict or interference, the temporal and spiritual 
afl'airs of mankind. Anotlier work, .again un- 
finished, since it consists of two hooks only, when 
four were promised, is the Dc Vidgari Eloquio. 
It n.1so is written in IjUtiii, find is a discussion of 
the ori-in of Ifingnage, the sevemt divisions of 
langmigas, and the niimerous dialects of Itali.an 
in particular. A considerable collection of short 
poems, canzoni, .sonnets, &c., is also iire.scrvcd 
under the title of the Canzonicrc, and finallv, we 
have about a dozen epistles addressed mainly to 
leading fitatesmen or nilere, and dealing with the 
most urgent political prohlems of the dav. There 
are also some Ecioanrs and other minor works, as 
well 105 several of doubtful authenticitv whicli arc 
sometimes assigned to him. 


Ihe editions most to be recommended are ns follo«-s 
lor the CoCTwdia Branone liinnchi, or FraticcUi, ai 
thf mo,l .scn ice.-iblo for onlians,- studimts; for a inor 
tborou„di and critical study, Scartazzini (.3 vols.) is indi- 
pemab.c; for tlie J)c .Vonarchin and the Vila Etivrc 


the editions of Ti'itte ; for a complete edition of all the 
avorks, Fraticelli, or (for all except the Commcdia, which 
he did not live to publish) Giuliani, the notes of the 
latter being iimcli fuller. By far the best text of the 
Commcdia yet published, and one leaving very little to 
desire, is that of Witte (Berlin). For the bibliography of 
the Commcdia (including the description of its numerous 
5ISS.) there is the invaluable BihUoijrafia Dantesca of 
Colomb de B.atines up to 184D, continued by Carpellini 
(1845-85), .and by Betzholdt (1805-80). An extremely 
useful and handy little book for all students of the 
Commcdia is L. 6. Blanc’s Vocabolario Dantesco. Fora 
general introdnotion for English readers to the life, char- 
acter, and works of Dante, and especially to the Divina 
Commcdia, by far the best book is the essay entitled ‘A 
Shadow of Dante,’ by Maria Francesca Kossetti. Tlie 
principal English translations in verse .aie by Cary, 
Wright, Cayley, Pollock, Longfellow, Pluinptre, Hazel- 
foot, Eossetti, and Sibbald (the last two the Inf. only); 
and in prose by Carlyle {Inf. only) and Butler {1‘urg. 
and Par. only). 

Dnnton. Georges-Jacques, was bom of good 
farmer-people, at Arcis-sur-Aube, 28th October 
1759. The outbreak of the French Revolution 
found him a quiet and studious m.an, practising .as 
an advocate in Paris, but ere long its fevc-r filled his 
veins. It was not till 1792, however, that he became 
a great leader, as we find no trace of hisinlluence in 
such movements as the destruction of the Bastille 
and the forcible remov.al of the court from Yer- 
sailles to the Tuileries. Mirabeau quickly i|e- 
tected Danton’s genius, and hastened to attach him 
to himself, but his death in the spring of 1791 
removed the last staj’ to the speedy downfall of the 
monai-cliy and the onward prom-ess of a tiirbiilcnt 
and infatuated democracy. Along with Marat and 
Camille Desmoulins, D.anton instituted the Corde- 
liers’ Club, which soon became the rallying-poiiit of 
•all the hotter revolutionist®. There the tail brawny 
man — a bom Tribune — with harsh and daring 
countenance, beetling black brows,_ and a voice 
of enonnous power, thundered with veheiiicnt 
eloquence against the aristocrats, till the passions 
of the populace rose into ungovernable fui-y. 
Meantime the unh.appy king stumbled into ever 
new blundei-s— most fatal, the attempt to flee from 
P.aris(June 1791), .and the allair of the Champ de 
Mai-s (July 2, 1791). Assertions have been made 
that Dnnton was after these events cornipted by 
the court, but there is no tnistworthy evidence 
of this, and it is certain that his hostility to the 
monarchy reni.ained as implacable as ever. ‘The 
Mirabe.au, of the Sansculottes’ w.as, indeed, s.ays 
M. Claretie, ‘a kind of bourgeois iMirabe.au, equally 
powerful, but neither dissolute nor venal.’ Dan- 
ton’s share in the insun-ection.ai-j' march on the 
Tuileries (10th August 1792) is veiy doubtful, but 
it is certain th.at immediately thereafter he appears 
as Jlinister of Justice. And now the gigantic ]ier- 
sonalitj' of the man seemed to overshadow all the 
sairroiinding figure.®. He stood forth as the incar- 
nate spirit of the Revolution, manifesting alike its 
heroic .audacity in the presence of danger from 
without, and its mad suspicion and terror of 
danger from within. The advance of the Prussians 
seemed for a moment to strike a panic to the heart of 
France. On the 2d of September D.anton inounted 
the tribune, and addressed the Legislative A.ssomhlv 
in a .speech of tremendous power, which closed with 
the famous words regarding the enemies of France: 
* Pour les vaiiicre, pour les .atterrer, qiie faut-il ? 
De I’audace, encore de I’amlaco, et toiijoui-s _dc 
I'audacc.’ 'The he.art of P.aris w.o-s moved with 
re,sistle.ss cnthusi.asm : she poured forth army after 
.army of her son®, whose fiery valour quickly drove 
the invaders from the sacred soil of France. But 
the excitement of Paris was not all heroic — the .Sep- 
tember mimlors in the prisons were merely an out- 
burst of cowardice and fear. Danton had no share 
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in this atrocity, for which Marat was mainly re- 
sponsible, but he aclniittecl that such excesses were 
incidental to a revolution, and condoned them as 
merely morbid and passing ebullitions of forces that 
would yet flow freely in healthy channels. 

Danton voted for the death of the king ( January 
1793), was one of the nine original members of the 
Committee of Public Safety, and frequently went 
on missions to Dumouriez and other republican 
generals. In the Convention he now bent all 
his giant strength to crush the Girondists, or 
moderate party, on whose fall the extremists 
found themselves supreme. But he could not re- 
strain the forces he had created, and his heart filled 
with ineffectual pitj"^ when the heads of opponents 
against whom he had thundered in debate fell 
under the merciless guillotine of the trinmpli- 
ant Mountain (October 1793). Danton was chiefly 
instrumental in setting-up a strong central autho- 
rity in the Committee of Public Safety and invest- 
ing it with dictatorial powers, but lie elected not to 
belong to it himself. Henceforth all his energies 
were rlevoted at once to fire the hearts of French- 
men against the foreign enemy, and to conciliate 
domestic hatreds. He strove with all his might 
to abate the fanatical and pitiless severity of the 
revolutionary tribunal, but although Hebert and his 
party were cut off, Danton’s policy of clemency 
failed to commend itself to the Mountain, whose 
ferocious instincts saw a more promising leader in 
the narrow and acrid Robespierre. A friiitle.ss 
attempt was made to reconcile the two, but their 
interview left them worse friends than before. 
Meantime Danton was strangely careless of his 
fate. He went awhile for rest to his native Arcis, 
and forgot all the machinations of his enemies in 
the quiet of domestic happiness with the wife he had 
just married. ‘ I prefer being guillotined to guillo- 
tining,’ he said to a friend — a great saying which 
history will remember. Soon his friends summoned 
him to return to Paris. When news was brought 
him that the warrant for his arrest was made out, 
he said merely, ‘ The 5 ' dare not,’ and calmly went to 
sleep as usual. Arrested at last, he carried his head 
high until his doom : — ‘ I leave the whole business 
in a friglitful welter-. Not one of them understands 
anything of government. Robespierre will follow 
me ; I drag down Robespierre. Oh, it were better 
to be a poor fisherman than to meddle with govern- 
ing of men.’ 

On the 2d April 1794 he was brought with 
Camille Desmoulins and a group of his friends 
before the bar of the Revolutionary Tribunal he 
had formed a twelvemonth befino. Asked his 
name formally by Fouquier-Tinville, the attorney- 
general, he replied with more than his customai-y 
greatness of phrase : ‘ My name is Danton : a name 
tolerably known in the Revolution ; my abode will 
soon be annihilation ; but I shall live in the Pan- 
theon of history.’ His defence was sublime in its 
audacity, its incoherence, its mixture of heroism 
and magnificent buftbonery. ‘ I sold to the enemy !’ 
he exclaimed, ‘A man of my stamp is priceless.’ 

‘ Do I look like a hypocrite ? ’ was his only answer 
to one of the absurdest of the charges. The firet 
two days of his trial his mighty voice and passion- 
ate eloquence moved the people so greatly that 
the Committee of Public Safety in terror hastily 
concocted a decree that the mouths of men who 
had ‘ insulted Justice ’ should be shut ; and only 
with this shameful outrage upon justice were his 
enemies able to send to his doom the gieatest figure 
that fell in the Revolution (April 5, 1794). At the 
foot of the scaffold the thougnt of his mnch-loved 
wife filled his heart, but with the words, ‘ Danton, 
no weakne.ss,’ he nerved his heart to die as he had 
lived. To the headsman he said, ‘ Thou wilt show 
my head to the people ; it is worth shoudng.’ 


The outlines of the Titan of the Revolution in 
Carlyle’s glowing pages are none too heroic ; his 
stoi-y is written large on the annals of his time. 
His private life, which was no less gi-eat in its 
purity and simplicity, has been investigated by 
Dr Robinet and M. Alfred Bougeart. 

Danube (Lat. Damihhts ; in the lower course, 
Istcr; Ger. Domm ; Hung. Dima; Slav. Dunai), 
the second river of Europe, inferior only to the 
Volga, has its origin in the Brege and Brigach, two 
mountain-streams rising in the Black Forest, in 
Baden, and uniting at Donaueschingen, 2264 feet 
above sea-level. The Danube has a total length, j 
including windings, of 1740 miles, and drains an 
area estimated at 315,000 sq. m. It flows first SE. 
to Gutmadingen, and then NE. to Ulm (1519 feet 
above sea-level ), whicb may be taken as the limit 
of its upper, coume. A few miles above Ulm it 
receives on its right bank the Iller, from which point 
it is navigable for boats of 100 tons. At Regens- 
burg (Ratisbon ) the rir-er reaches its most northerly 
point ( 49° 2' ), and from thence its course is gen- 
erail 5 ' SE. to the northern frontier of Bulgaiia. 
Between Ulm and Passau, where it leaves Ger- 
man territoiy, it receives, among other tribu- 
taries, the three large alpine streams, the Lech, 
Isar, and Inn, on the right, and the Altmiihl and 
Regen on the left hank. At Passau its width is 
231 5 'ards, and its <leptli 16 feet. The crystailhw 
rocks of the Bohemian Forest mountains follow the 
stream into Austria, and as far as Aschach its 
banks are wild and picturesque. It flows E. to 
Presburg with little variation of course, receiving 
the Ens from the S., and the March or Morava from 
the N. ; and it passes from the Austrian dominions 
through an opening, called the Caiqiathian Gate, 
between the Leitha chain and the Lesser Car- 
pathians, where its width is 320 yards, and its 
depth 20 feet. Between Presburg and Komoni 
the stream divides, and forms the Great and Little 
SchUtten, or alluvial islands. Near Waitzen it 
turns directly S. , and entei-s upon the Hungarian 
plain, a vast sandy alluvial flat, in wliich it is con- 
tinually forcing new channels and silting up old 
ones ; it maintains this course for 230 miles, receiv- 
ing from the N. the Waag' and the Gran, while the 
Diave from the W. adds considerably to its volume. 

After this last accession, the Danube turns again 
SE., and, increased by the waters of the Theiss and 
Temes from the N., sweeps past Belgrade, whei-e it 
is joined by the Save, and forms the boundai-j' 
between Hungary and Servia. At Semlin, near 
Belgi-ade, it is 1706 yards wide and 46 feet deep, 
but the width is greatly contracted by spurs of the 
Transylvanian and the Sen-ian mountains for 
75 miles beyond Ujpalanka. "Within this stretch 
are eight distinct rapids, shut in by lofty walls, 
and strewn with rocky shoals of lime.stone, ci-j-stal- 
line schists, and granite. The lower IGissura is 
the most strikingly picturesque of these, but the 
most difficult pa.ssage is the shortest ( 14 mile ) of 
the eight — the ‘Iron Gate,’ properly so called, 
below Cisova, where the middle coui-se of the river 
ends. Here the stream has a breadth of only 129 
yards, and the piled-np watei-s attain a depth of 
28 fathoms ; ledgo.s or rock lift their tooth-like 
points above the surface, and all around a seething 
stretch of whirlpools, cataracts, eddies and counter- 
eddies, combines with the river’s rapid fall to 
present a serious and formerlj- impassable obstacle 
to navigation. Many attempts have been made 
to improve the bed here, which, under article 57 
of the Berlin Treaty, Austria bound herself to 
clear; but prior to 1SS9 little had been effected : 
only when a depth of at least 8 feet covered 
the obstructions could steamei-s drawing 5 feet 
make the passage. From here the Danube enters 
on the tVallachian depression, and flows in a 
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■wide stream, tlirougli a district fertile indeed, 
blit tolitarj’ and poorly cultivated, constantly 
liroadening into a lake, or overepreading its banks 
iritli swamps. It drains the countiy between the 
Ti'ansj’lvanian mountains and the Balkans, form- 
ing tfie northern boundarj- of Bulgaria as far as 
Silistria ; and from here it turns northivard, skirt- 
ing the Dobruja, and Hows between mai-sby banks 
to Galatz, receiving on the way the Jalomitza and 
tiie Seretli. From Galatz it flows E., and, after 
being joined by the Froth from the N., SE. to the 
Black’Sea. The delta, which begins o miles W. of 
Tuldja, is a vast i\-ilderness, covering an area of 
1000 sq. m., and resembling an immense green sea 
of rushes ; it is cut up by numerous channels and 
lakes, and is the haunt of sea-birds, wolves, and 
buiraloes. The farthest mouths are GO miles apart. 
Two-thirds of the Danube’s volume passes through 
the Kilia, but this arm forms a secondarj' delta 
near its outlet, and the southern or St George 
liranch also forms two channels ; it is consequently 
by the middle or Sulina mouth tliat ships enter, 
although it discharges only -jV of fhe river's waters. 
The improvements ( 1858-71 ) of this mouth, origin- 
ally intended to be temporary, have increased the 
depth over the bar from 9 to 20 feet, and the pro- 
portion of ships wrecked has fallen from 8 to 2 per 
1000. To defend Vienna against risk of inunda- 
tion, the course of the Danube skirting it was, in 
lSGS-81, diverted into an artificial channel, and the 
bed has since been improved, above and below the 
city, from the mouth of the Isper to that of the 
March. Similar works have been undertaken near 
Pesth, and in 1888 the Hungarian diet voted 500,000 
florins for preliminary works towards the removal 
of tlie impediments to navigation at the Iron Gate. 
Until then any ellectu.al ininrovements of that 
passage had never advanced ueyond the stage of 
projects, while throughout Hungary and along 
the lower course inundations had caused great 
damage. Tlie Umt eflect of this vote was to 
create no little panic among tlie Danubian towns, 
wliich foresaw for themselves the possibility of 
bombaulment by a hostile flotilla at any time ; and 
in .Vustria tlie construction of gunboats, tojpedo 
boats, and fortifications w.os at once projiosed. 
The Danube has about 400 tributaries, 100 oi them 
navigable, and the Danube Steam Navigation 
Company (18.30), which has done much to increase 
the conimeicc, po.ssesses nearly 200 steamers .and 
over 700 iron tow-boats ; other companies also have 
pjaced steamei-s on the upper portions of the river. 
Nevertheless, owing to the obstructions and to the 
shifting course of the stream, the tonnage of the 
Danube trade is inferior to that of the Elbe. Tlie 
Danube is connected with the Bhine bv me.ans of 
the Ludwigs-Canal (1844), and with tlie Elbe bv 
means of the Moldau and ^liihl, and c.anals. 

The IsTEnNATiox.vL D.ixunu Navigation 
Commission ivas constituted in 1S.5G, when at the 
Peace of Paris the navigation of the river was 
declared free to all nations, and ivas composed of 
delegates of all the great iiowcrs, to whom a re- 
presentative of Kounmnia has been aildcd since 
1878. It was appointed on the o.\])icss condition 
that it should dissolve in 185S, but .such was its 
Usefulness that it was infonnallv continued till 
ISGG, when the Conference of Paris formally pro- 
longed its |H)wer.s for live years. In 1871 the Con- 
lereiice of London continued the Commission for 
twelve years, and in 1883 a second London con- 
ference e.vtciided its p.vistenco for other twenty-one 
years. It c.vercisas almost sovereign power on tlie 
mouths of the Danube, wliere it has conducted the 
great engineering works alnsidv referred to ; it h.as 
Its own flag, iiniform, and levenne, and has raised 
loans, made law.s, .and maintained its own small 
niiiiy of iiolicc. Its jurisdiction, originally limited 


to the river between isakteha and the sea, w.as 
extended at the Congress of Berlin (1878) .as far as 
Gakatz, and afterwards to the Iron Gate ; but in 
the last-named portion of the stream its authority 
is exercised only by delegation to the Biverain 
Commission of the states on the bank (also con- 
stituted in 1856), or on .appeal from its decisions. 

Danubian Princinalitic-S, a name applied 
to Moldavia and 'Wallacliia. See Eoumania. 

Danvers, a post-nll.age ^ of Essex county, 
Massachusetts, 4 mile.s NW. of Salem, with 
manufactures of shoes, c.arpets, bricks, &’c. It is 
the seat of the state aisylum for the insane. Pea- 
body, 3 miles to the south, was formerly South 
Danvers. Pop. (1885) 7048. 

Danville, (l) capital of Vermilion county, 
Illinois, on the Veianilion Eiver, 1.32 niilcs S. of 
Chicago by rail. It is an impoitant railw.ay junc- 
tion, and contains railway-shops, besides a number 
of steam-mills and foundries, and organ and chair 
factories. Bituminous coal is mined near b}’. 
Pop. (1880) 7733. — (2) Capital of Montour county, 
Pennsylvania, on the north branch of the Susque- 
hanna, 68 miles N. by E. of Harrisburg by rail. 
The place was first settled in 17GS, and the Penn- 
sylvania Ironworks here is the oldest establishment 
in the United States for the manufacture of rail- 
road iron. There are also numerous blast-fiiiuaces, 
foundries, and rolling-mills, and the annual value 
of the iron forged and rolled here has sometimes 
reached §5,000,000. Pop. 8.34G. — (3) A flourishing 
town of Vir'dnia, on both sides of the Dan Eiver, 
here spanned by .an iron bridge, 141 miles SW. of 
Eiclimond by rail, with a female college, large 
cotton and other mills, and a veiy important trade 
in tobacco. Pop. (1880) 7526 ; (1888) 16,000. 

D’Anville, Jean Bapti.ste Bourguignon, a 
geogi'apher and map-maker, was born at Paris, 
11th Jiily 1097, and devoted himself to mathe- 
matic.al and geographical studies with such zeal 
and .success that in 1719 he -was appointed geo- 
gi-apher to the king. He died 28tli Janimiy 1782. 
He published in .all 211 m.yis; the most notable 
collections were' the Atfns Giniral (1737-80), and 
W\o Atlas Antiqnufs il/q/or, with its accompanying 
three volumes of GcograqAtic Ancienne (17G9). 

Danzig ( Polish Gdaitsh), an import.ant seaport 
and capital of West Prassia, and fortress of the 
fii-st r.ank, is situated on the left bank of the 
■vvestem branch of the Vistula, 284 miles NE. of 
Berlin by rail, and about 4 miles from the rivcr’.s 
mouth in the shallow Gulf of Danzig, an inlet of 
the Baltic. Danzig w.as an imjiortant town in the 
loth century, .and rts possession was contended for 
by Danes. Bomerianians, Prussians, Brandcnburgeis, 
Poles, and the Teutonic Knights, the last of ivliom 
held it from 1308 to 1454, when it became a fico 
city under Pol.and. In 179.3 it fell to Pnissia, in 
whose hands, except during tlie years 1807-1814, 
when it e.xisted .as a separate dukedom under 
Napoleonic rule, it h.as since continued. It is 
surrounded by a wall with twenty bastions, and by 
wet ditches, and possesses works for Laying the 
surrounding countrj’ under water on three sides ; 
its work.s are strengthened by outlying forts, ami 
.a chain of batteries extends ‘to the* mouth of the 
river. The city is traversed by the Motlaii and 
Eadaune, tributaries of the Vi.stula, the foniier of 
which has been dceiiened to 15 feet, and admit.s 
vessels iqi to the Spckhcriusct, an island forming 
one of the quartei's of the town, retained for the 
storage of grain. The principal port, however, is 
at the mouth of the Vistula, below the sand-b.ars 
across it. Jfany of the streets are narrow and 
crooked, but tbo I.anggassc, intersecting it from 
e.o-st to we.st, incsonts a most picturcsiiiie apjie.ar- 
aiice, with its lofty gable houses oi the IGtIi 
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and 17th centuries; and there are good subui-bs 
to the west, with wide thoroughfares. Among 
the most noteworthy buildings are the lar;je 
church of St Mary (1343-1502), with a noble 
‘ Last Judgment,’ painted probably by Memling, 
and a linmy-carved altar of wood ; the church 
of St Catharine ( 1326-30 ) ; the fine old Gothic 
town-hall ; the old excliange ; and the Fran- 
ciscan monastery, now used as a museum and 
school. Danzig was at one time a prominent 
member of the Hanseatic League, and is still one 
of the chief commercial cities of northern Europe. 
Of the seaward trade in 1884, nearly £2,850,000 
represented the imports (chiefly Iierrings, cotton, 
iron, drugs, coal, coffee, and hides), and £3,162,000 
the exports (sugar, wheat, timber, spirits, &c.). 
The river and railway trade is also important. 
The manufactures include beer, spirits (Danzig 
Gokiwasser), sugar, tobacco, flour, iron-wares, 
machinery, amber, gold and silver ornaments ; and 
there are also an imperial dockyard employing 1580 
men, and an artilleiy arsenal with over 800 work- 
men. The town has a libraiy of 100,000 volumes, 
and is well supplied with hospitals, asjdums, schools, 
museums, &c. Pop. (1880) 108,551; (1885) 114,805, 
of whom 77,878 were Protestants. 

Daondiiagar. See Daudnagae. 

Daphne, a nymph who, chased by Apollo, 
changed heraelf into a laurel. The myth is a. point 
tVappui of the solar mythologists. Daphne was 
the name of a famous grove of cypresses and laurels 
near Antioch, with a temple of Apollo. 

Daphne, a genus of Thymeleacem, all shrubs 
or small trees, deciduous or evergreen, acrid and 
with poisonous berries, but often with deliciously 
fragrant flowers. The deciduous Mezereon (D. 
BIczereum), well known both for the fragrance of 
its pink winter flowei-s and for its medicinal uses, 
is naturalised in some places of England. The 
only species certainly a native of England is the 
Spurge Laurel (D. Laureola), an evergreen shrub, 
3 to 4 feet high, with large, leathery, tufted leaves, 
and greenish-yellow axil- 
lary flowers. It grows well 
under the shade of trees, 
and flowers in February, 
while the nearly allied JD. 
pontica, introduced from 
Asiahlinor, flowers a month 
later. Upon the three 
species are grafted the 
rarer or less hardy species. 
Easily recognised by its 
trailing and branching 
habit, with persistent 
smooth, linear, obtuse, 
mucronate (box -tipped) 

leaves, and its fragi'ant 
profusion of terminal 
flowers in earlj' spring, D. Cncoriim is the best of 
all species for small gardens ; wliile D. cdpina, with 
its varieties Dauphin and Vcrloti, is a pretty de- 
ciduous form for rock- work. — D. japonica, from 
Japan, has lemon-scented leaves. From the bast 
of some species of Daphne, and nearly allied 
genera, useful fibre is obtained, and paper is made 
in diflerent parts of the East, particularly Nwal 
paper from that of D. cunnahina. In Tibet Edg- 
wortida Gardneri is employed in the same way. 

Dnpliiiia. See Water-flea. 

Dartlbgliwd, or Darab, a town of Persia, in 
the jn ovince of Faisistan, 115 miles SE. of Shiraz. 
Fop. 4000. To the south lie the ruins of an older 
town of the same name. 

Davaganj. a suburb of Allahabad, from which 
it is 2 miles distant, on the right bank of the 
Ganges. Pop. 13,159. 


Darbliaiigali, the chief town of Darbhangah 
district, in Eehar province, on the Little Baghmati 
River, 78 miles NE. of Patna bj' rail. It has large 
bazaaia and a handsome market-jilace, extensive 
tanlcs, a hospital, and the maharajah’s palace, with 
fine gardens, menagerie, and aviary. There is an 
active trade in oil-seeds, food-grains, timber, salt, 
iron, lime, &c.. Pop. (1881) 65,955. — The district 
has an area of 3665 so. m., forming one large 
alluvial plain, intersected by a network of streams, 
and covered with wide rice-fields, bamboo, and 
mango-groves. The rivers flood extensive areas, and 
fever is endemic. Rice, indigo, linseed, mustard, 
and tobacco are the chief crops ; the manufactures 
include indigo, sugar, saltpetre, potteiy, cloth, and 
tobacco. Pop. (1872) 2,139,298 ; (1881) 2,633,447. 

D’Arblay, Madame, better laiown as a novelist 
by her maiden name of Frances Burney, was born at 
King’s Lynn, 13th June 1752, the second daughter 
and the third child of the six children of Dr Burney, 
then organist there. Her father removed to London 
to teach, music in 1760, and on his wife’s death next 
year sent his daughters Esther and Susannah to a 
school in Paris, but kept Fanny at home from a fear 
that her great affection for her maternal grand- 
mother, then in France, should make her a convert 
to Catholicism. Dr Burney’s second mamage in 
1766 gave her a kind step-mother, but did not disturb 
her daydreams nor lier incessant scribbling of 
-stories, plays, and poems, begun at ten, although 
but two years before she was ignorant of her letters. 
On her fifteenth birthday, in a fit of repentance for 
such waste of time, she burned all her pajiers, but 
.she could not erase from her brain the plot of the 
ston' which grew later into Evelina, or a Young 
Lady's Entrance into the World. This was sold 
for £20 to Lownes, and published anonymously in 
Januaiy 1778, not even her father having seen the 
nnanuscript, although he had been dutifully told 
beforehand of the project. Dr Buraej’' at once 
recognised his daughter’s touch, and soon confided 
the secret to Mrs Thrale, who, as well as Dr 
Johnson, petted and flattered the gifted young 
authoress to her heart’s delight. The praises 
showered upon the book bj’’ Johnson, Reynolds, 
Burke, and the whole world of fashion, might well 
have turned her head, and are told in delightful 
detail in her diaiy. Urged to write a comedy, 
she had the sense to suppress it in deference to 
the criticisms of her father and Samuel Crisp, a 
sagacious old critic, soured to the world but not 
to her, the ‘ daddy ’ of so many of her letters. 
In 1782 she published Cecilia, which was no less 
successful than her first novel. At Windsor, 
in the house of her friend the venerable Mrs 
Delany, she became known to the royal family, 
and soon received (July 1786) the appointment of 
second keeper of the robes at court, with a salaiy 
of £200 a year. She soon found her menial duties 
intolerably tedious, and her health began to decline, 
but her veneration for the queen kejit her from 
resigning until compelled by the remonstrances of 
Burke, Boswell, Windham, andothere of her father’s 
friends. At length in July 1791 she was permitted 
to retire witli a pension of £100 a year, and soon 
recovered her health and spirits by travelling in 
England. At iMickleham, near Dorking, she met 
General D’Arblay, a French refugee, and married 
him on nothing more than her pension in July 
1793. Her third novel, Camilla, was published by 
subscription in 1796, and brought her, it is sup- 
posed, about 3000 guineas, with which she built 
Camilla Cottage, near Mickleham. It was, how- 
ever, nothing more than a pecuniarj' success, while 
her tragedy, Edicy and Elvina, had already been 
damned in 1795, spite of the acting o*f Mrs 
Siddons and Kemble. From 1802 to 1812 she 
lived at Passy in France with her hu.sband, who 
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had procured civil eiuployiiient there, then retnnied 
to England with her son, tended her father till his 
death in April 1S14, and in the beginning of the 
same year published lier last novel. The Wanderer, 
another literaiy' failure. At the first Ilestoration 
she joined her' husband in Paris, was at Bntssels 
during the battle of Waterloo, and soon after re- 
turned finally to England with her husband, who 
died .Stl May *1818. Her son was tenth wrangler at 
Cambridge that year, took oi-ders, became minister 
at Ely chapel in *1836, and died of rapid decline the 
vear after. In 1832 Madame D’Arblay published 
lier memoirs of her father, written in a strangely 
pretentious style, and died after a severe illness, 
(ith January ISIO. Five volumes of her Letters and 
Diaries were published in 1842, the remaining two 
volumes in 1846. Spite of its tedious triviality this 
work is invaluable from tlie insight it gives us into 
the very heart of the dull decorous court of George 
ill., and much more for its revelation of English 
manners towards the end of last century. Its stories 
of Dr Jolmson and his group iHll live in literary 
history. Crokcr’s ill-tempered attacks on her 
veracity for allowing an impression to go abroad 
that Evelina had been written at seventeen, printed 
in the Quarterhj itcuiew for April 1833 arrd June 
1842, were satisfactorily answered by Macaulay in 
the Edinhnrgli Eevieio for January 1843. As a 
novelist, Frances Brrnrey’s greatest rrrerit is that 
she conceived the idea of representing modern 
society in a manner realistic without ceasing to be 
femintrre and completely artistic. She was the 
forerunner of Miss Edgeworth and Jane Austen, 
who were both greater than herself. The latter’s 
admiration for her model is imperishably written 
iir a passage in Nort hanger Abbey. 

Darlioy, GEonoiss, air ill-fated Archbishop of 
Paris, was born ICth January 1813 at Fayl-Billot, 
iir Haute-Marne. He was educated at the seminary 
of Langres, and four years after his oi-dination as 
priest (1836) was appoiirted a professor there. In 
lS4o he cairre to Pans, where hU reputation as trans- 
lator of Dionysius the Aieopagite had preceded 
him. In lS.j4 he was made protonotary apostolic, 
in 1859 BLshoi) of Nancy, and in 1863 jbrclrbislroi) 
of Paris. lie streirrrously upheld the GaUicarr 
theory of eniscoiial independence, and waged a 
long struggle with the Jesuits that lost him 
the favour of the holy see. At the Vatican 
Council he opposed with vigour the declaiution 
of the papal riifallibility, but when the dogma 
was finally adopted, rvas one of the first to set 
the examjile of submi'-siou. During the German 
siege of Paris he was unceasing in labours of 
benevolence, and during the brief but dreadful 
triumph of the Commune he refused to leave his 
llock. Arrested as a hostage by the Comnrrinists, 
•1th April 1871, ho was shot in the cour t of tire 
prison of La Boquette on the 24th of May. lie 
died with the heroic cour-age. of the Christiarr 
martyr, words of forgiveness on his lijis, and his 
hands lifted in bl&sstirg .as he fell. His two im- 
nrediate nrerlccessors had likewise died a bloodv 
dcath— ,Sil)our murdered during the celebration of 
a religious rite (January 3, 1857); Afiie shot dmni 
on the barricades (June 1848). Darbov's bodv was 
reinterred in a stately public frrnor.al, oth 'June 
1871. Hcc Foitlon’.s Vie dc Darloy (1889). 


VTiting-, thirty-two volumes have ni.peared (1867- 
M). ^ bee his Pcr.-.onid Eccollections ( 1881 ). 

IP.irc. See Jo.\s or Arc. 

l>ar«lan(’llp.s(tho.ancient//c(fc7)onn, a narrow 

channel sep.-initing Europe fionr Asia, and uniting 
liie .Sea ol Marmora vith the Archipel.ago. The 


name is derived from the ancient city of Daidamis 
in tire Troad, on the southern shore ; and Danlanus 
was named from the Dardani, an ancient people 
farther inland. The strait e.xteirds from north-east 
to south-west, and has a length of about 40 miles, 
and a breadtlr varying from 1 to 4 miles. From 
the Sea of hlarmora a strong current runs through 
tire strait to the Archipelago. Both sides arc 
strongly fortified. A treaty concluded between 
the live great powers and Turkey iir 1841 aiTanged 
that no sirip ot war belonging to any natioir save 
Ttrrkey sirould pass the Dardanelles without the 
c.xpress consent of Turkey ; all nrerchairt-ships 
being also required to show their papei-s to the 
Ottoman authorities. These provisions were con- 
firmed at London in 1871 and at Berlin in 1878, 
in the Febniaiy of which year a British llect 
itad sailed into the Sea of jNIarmora. The Dar- 
danelles is celebrated in ancient Iristoiy on account 
of Xei-xes and Alexander having crossed it, the 
foniierin 480 B.C. to enter Europe; and the latter 
in 3.34 B.C. to enter Asia. The point at which 
Xerxes crossed, by two separate bridges, was 
in the neighbourhood of Abydos, on the Asiatic 
shore, ojrposite to Sestos. Alexander crossed at 
nearly the same place ; and here also young 
Leander nightly swam across to visit Hero — a feat 
performed in 1810 by Lord Byron. 

Kai'dailllS, a son of Zeus and Electro, the 
mythical ancestor of the Trojans, and through 
them of the Romans. Originally a king in Arcadia, 
he migrated to Samothrace, thence to Asia, where 
King Teucer gave him the site of his town, Dar- 
dani.a. He married a daughter of Teucer, and his 
grandson was the eponymous hero Tros, wJio re- 
moved his grandfather’s Palladium to Troy. 

]>nrdistnil is the name given to a region of 
Central Asia, bordering on Baltistan, the north- 
western portion of Cashmere. The country, which 
consists of lofty mountains and high-lying valjeys, 
is little known, and its limits are varioiiSy given. 
But its interest deiiends mainly on the fact that 
its inhabitants, the Dards, are* an Aryan people, 
speaking a Sanskritic tongue mixed with Pcisian 
words. They had been called ‘ Stray Aryans in 
Tibet,’ and are Moslems converted from Buddhism 
.at a comparatively recent period : the r.ajah of Cash- 
mere is’ constantly endcavouiing to subject them 
completely to his authority. The chief districts 
arc Hasora, Gilghit, and Tassin ; some would also 
include Chitral (q.v.) in Dardistan. See Leitncr’a 
Ecsidis of a Tour in Dardistan (Lond. 1867-70), 
and the Report of the Sun’cy of India Department 
for 188.3-84. 

I>Jir-rcrtit is the name of the thinly-peopled 
tcrritoiy south of Dar-F(ir, beyond tbe Bahr-el-Arob, 
and north of the Niam-Niam country. It has been 
desolated by the slave-trade. Schweinfiirth was 
the first Eiirojiean to visit the region, which lie 
travei-sed in 1870-71. 

I>ar-Fi1r, a country of Ccntr.al Africa, one of 
the divisioiLs of the 8011.311 or ‘Land of the Blades,’ 
sitmated aiquoximately in 10" to 10° N. hit., and 
in 22° to 28° E. long. ; but its limits are not cloarlj’ 
defined. It is hilly in parts, and trovei-sed by a 
mountainous ridge c.alled JIarro, which is the 
I source of numerous streams. Towards the north 
[ it is level, sandy, and almost destitute of water. 
During the r.ainy se.ason (June — Seiitember) it 
c.xliibits a rich vegetation. The princiji.al jiro- 
diicts are wheat, millet, rice, maize, and sesame. 
Tolmcco, which is used by the natives in evciy 
forni, abounds. M'ater-nieions, also, are abundant 
during the rainy season. Among the fruits aro 
t.amarinds and dates. The chief minernhs are copjicr 
and iron. _ Thc_ wealth of the inhabitants con- 
sists priiirip.ally in cattle. Horses, sheep, camels. 
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and game abound. , Dar-Fftr carries on a consider- 
able trade with Egypt, Mecca, and' the inland 
countries of Africa; it was (and probably is again) 
a notorious centre of tbe slave-trade. The Eulahs 
.are .an intelligent, well-built r.ace, and have long 
been Mohammedans : their numbera are variously 
estimated at from three to foiir millions. Dar-Fftr 
was annexed to Egj'pt in 1874-75, and the country 
organised into four provinces (Umshanga, Fasher, 
Dara, and Kabkabia). The residence of the gover- 
nor was Fasher. Kobbe is the chief riadihg town. 
In 1884 Dar-Fhr fell under the power of the Mahdi, 
and is still subject to his successor the Khalif 
Abd.allah. See Egypt. 

Dargan, William, railway projector, was 
born at Carlow, 28th February 1799, spent some 
time in a surveyor’s office, and for a time was 
employed under Telford. He was a successful 
contractor, and became one of the first capitalists 
in Ireland. It was he who in 1831 contracted for the 
first railway ever executed in Ireland ( the Dublin 
and Kingstown ), and he was afterwai'ds connected 
with most great Irish undertakings, such as the 
making of railways, canals, tunnels, and embank- 
ments. He was also an e.xtensive holder of rail- 
Av.ay stock, .a steamboat proprietor, flax-grower, 
farmer, and the main promoter of tbe Dublin exhi- 
bition of 1853, when he declined a baronetcy. He 
died 7th February 1867. 

D’Ai'gens, Jean Baptiste DEBoyER,MARQuis, 
born at Aix, in Provence, 1704, at the age of fifteen 
entered the anny, but disabled in 1734 by a f.all 
from his horse, and disinherited for his follies, he 
went to Holland and tried his fortune in author- 
ship. Frederick tlie Great, then crown prince of 
Prussia, was attracted by his writing, and on liis 
accession invited liim to the court of Prussi.a.' The 
king appointed him chamberlain and a director of 
the fine aits. When almost a sexagenarian he 
renewed the adventures of his youth by again fall- 
ing a victim to the cliarms of an actress, wliom lie 
married without Frederick’s permission. Deprived 
of ids pension, he returned to Provence, and died 
near Toulon, 1771. His Works fill 38 volumes. See 
his Memoires (new ed. Paris, 1807). 

D’Ar^cnson, Map.c Pierre, Comte, a cele- 
brated Frencli statesman, was born in 1696, the 
younger son of tlie Marquis d’Argenson ( 1652-1721 ) 
wlio created the secret police and established the 
lettres dc cachet. After holding a number of inferior 
offices, he became war minister in 1743, at a time 
when the very political existence of France was 
imperilled, and. by his vigour and lucky choice of 
generals changed' the fortunes of the war in the 
couree of a single year. After the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle ( 1748 ), he devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of the military system, and in 1751 established 
the Ecole Militaire. He was an illustrious patron 
of literature. Diderot and D’Alembert dedicated 
to bim tbeir great Enmjcloptdic ; and to Voltaire, 
wliose fellow-student he had been, he furaished 
materials for his Sitclc dc Louis XIV. In 1757 he 
was banished to his estate by the machinations of 
Mad.ame Pompadour ; but on her death he returned 
to Paris, wliere he died in 1764. 

Daric, a Persian gold coin named after D.arius, 
weighing 128 grains; it was probably worth 
£1, Is. lOd. 

Darieilj a name fonnerly applied to the entire 
isthmus now generally known as Panamd (q.v.). 
It is now more properly confined to the heavil}’-- 
wooded hill-countrj' lying between the Gulfs of 
Uraba on the north and San Mimiel on the south. 
The former, a principal inlet of tlie C.aribbean Se.a, 
is commonly called the Gulf of Darien ; and the 
Colombians distinguish San Miguel as the Darien 
of tlie South. The southem extremity of the 


northern gulf forms the Bay of Choco, into which 
the river Atrato (q.v.) debouches; the southem 
gulf receives tlie Tuira, after a course of 190 miles, 
of which over 100 are navigable. Little of the 
district, which is rich in gold, has yet been ex- 
plored. There is, however, an active ti-ade in 
tortoiseshell, pearls, and gold-dust, which tlie 
Indians re.adily barter for firearms and nim. 
These natives are said to number 20,000, are un- 
civilised, and as exiiert with the gun as were their 
ancestors with the bow. The capital of the district 
is Yaviza (3000 inhabitants). 

l>arien Scheme, a disastrous speculation pro- 
jected by William Pateraon (q.v.), the founder of 
the Bank of England, was established by act of the 
Scottish parliament, and was sanctioned by royal 
authority in 1695. Its object was^to plant a colony 
on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus of Panamii, and 
so form a commercial entrepot between the eastern 
and western hemispheres. An entire monopoly of 
the trade of Asia, Africa, and America, for a term 
of thirty-one years, was granted to tlie Company. 
At that time, the foreign trade of Scotland had 
been ruined by tbe English Navigation Act of 1660, 
which provided that all trade witli the English 
colonies should be conducted in English sliijis alone, 
so that when Paterson opened his subscription-list, 
the nobility, the gentiy, the merchants, and people, 
royal burghs, and public bodies in Scotland all 
hastened to subscribe. No less than £400,000 was 
immediately put down on paper, of which £220,000 
was actually paid up. Deputies in England received 
subscriptions to tbe amount of £300,000 ; and the 
Dutch and Hamburgers subscribed £200,000. The 
English parliament, however, actuated by a feeling 
of national antipathy, and the jealous clamours of 
trading corporations, gave its uneciuivocal condem- 
nation to the scheme. The British resident at 
Hamburg, probably with the concun-ence of 
William III., also made various insinuations 
against it. The result of this interference was 
the ahnost total withdrawal of the Dutch and 
English subscriptions. It must now be admitted 
that there was one fatal objection to the scheme 
— ^viz. the danger of settling on ground claimed 
by Spain, without coming to a proper under- 
standing with that country beforehand. Unable, 
however, to see any sort of obstacles, incited by 
the vehement eloquence of Pateraon, and dazzled 
by the magnificent proportions of the scheme, the 
Scotch hurried forward their arrangements. Five 
shijis, with 1200 men on board, set sail from Leith 
for Panamil on the 25th July 1698. They reached 
their destination in four months, near what is still 
called Puerto Escoces (in 8” 50' N. lat.), and having 
bargained with the natives for a countiy which 
they called New Caledonia, the colonists lixed the 
site of what was to be tbeir capital. New Edin- 
burgh, and built a fort in its vicinity, which they 
named New St Andrews. Having thus constituted 
their colony, they issued a proclamation of perfect 
freedom of trade and univei-sal toleration in reliffi- 
ons mattei-s to all who should join them. For the 
firat few months they seemed to be on the highway 
to success. But the climate, which was tolerable 
in winter, became imbearable in summer, and 
many sickened under it ; their supplies failed before 
they could derive a return from the soil ; and on 
sending to the British colonies in America for pro- 
visions, they learned with the deepest indignation 
and despair that the British American colonies, 
having been informed that King William had not 
given liis sanction to the expedition, had resolved 
to hold no intercourse with the new colony at 
Panama. 

Sickly and desponding, they waited long for 
supplies from the mother-country ; but tbe Com- 
pany at home was not aware of their wretched 
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condition, and none came. At length, having 
waited eiglit months for a-^sistance, the colony 
hroke up. In the meantime, 1300 colonists had 
set sail from Scotland, but ere they arrived the 
pioneers had lied. A Spanish force of 1500 men, 
and a squadron of 11 ships, immediately threatened 
the new-comers. Captain Campbell marched by 
night with a body of 200 Scots unon the Spanish 
camp, which he \)roke and completelv dispemed. 
On returning to the fort, however, he found it 
invested by the Spanish squadron. The am- 
munition of the colonists had now become ex- 
Iiausted, and they were obliged to capitulate, the 
Spaniards granting honourable terms. Not more 
than thirty of the colonists, among whom was 
I’atereon, who was rendered for a time insane 
by his dreadful misfortunes, ever reached Scot- 
land. Tlie collapse of the scheme caused un- 
precedented excitement in Scotland from 1695 till 
1703, when the last of the adventurers reached 
home, .and contributed to render the union of the 
kingdoms highly unpopular. It h.as been fairly 
contended that,' but for the hostility of the king 
and tlie jealousy of the English companies, the 
scheme might have led to enormous extension of 
British commerce and British territory. And it 
should be remembered that a P.ananiii Canal was 
included in the plans of the far-seeing projector. 
The books and other documents which had 
belonged to the Company are presen’ed in the 
Advocates’ Libraiy ; the most complete account 
of the scheme is J. H. Burton’s Dai-iai Papers, 
printed by the Bannatyne Club (1849). See also 
Ids History of Scotland, vol. viii., and ‘SVarburton’s 
novel Darien. 

Dari'll.S (Dliryavus, Heb. DArcyAvesh ), the name 
of three kings of Pemia. Darius I. (Hystaspis), 
born in 548 li.C., w.as the son of Hystaspes (Vish- 
tdspa, in the Babyloni.an cuneiform'Ustaashpi), of 
the family of the Achamienides (q.v.), and suc- 
ceeded to 'the Persian throne in 521, after putting 
to death the Magian Gaumfltli (the Pseudo-Smerdis 
of the Greeks), who gave himself out to be Bardes, 
brother of Cambyses. We possess accurate accounts 
of his reign through a contemporary monument, 
the great trilingual inscription on the rock of 
Behistun (q.v.). Ho is there represented with his 
foot on the body of Gaumlitfi, and with nine con- 
quered rebels in front of him, the first three from 
Susiana, Babylon, and Jleilia, the ninth a S.acian, 
with the characteristic pointed hat mentioned in 
Herodotus, vii. 04. The inscription states that 
lds_ father, Hystaspes, was the gieat-grand.son of 
Teispes, who was the son of Ach.amienes. D.arius 
had for several yearn to contend with revolts in 
all parts of his empire. B.abylon resisted him 
with especial obstinacy under Nidinta-Bel for 
nearly two yc.am (520-19), and revolting a second 
time, under Arakha, w;is again taken (514). He 
then reorganised the Pemian empire, lemoving the 
se.at of government to Susa, dividing hie dominions 
into more than twenty satrapies, establishing a 
regular system of taxation, aiul proviiling facilities 
for cominiinie.ation and tiade; while he .also pushed 
his conquests as far .as the Caucasus and the Indus. 
The Indian province paid into the exchequer 
111, 290,000 a yc.ar: Babylonia, £290,000; wliile 
other eighteen satiapies coiitriliuted altogetlier 
£1,674,000. In his expedition again.sl tlic Sevthians 
in .HO, after carrying 700,000 men across tfie Bos- 
porus on .a bridge of boats, and subduing Thrace 
and Macedonia, he was led on by the retreatin'' 
.^ythians as far .as the Volga, and relumed to the 
JAiiiuno M*ith tlio of 80,000 of his 'WArriorj*. He 
rctunied to .Stisa, leaving Megabar.os in Thr.ace 
with a larp part of his army. His first expedition 
against the Athenians miscarried through the 
'vreek of his licet at Mount Athos in 492; tlie 
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second w.as decisively defeated, at Dlarathon (q.v.) 
in 490. He died in 485, before the Egj-ptian revolt 
(487) had been subdued, and in the midst of his 
preparations for a third expedition against the 
Athenians, .and was succeeded by Xerxes (q.v.). 
Darius was a Pei-sian by birth, and bred in the 
Zoroastrian faith, which under him and his sue- 
cessoi-s became the state religion of the empire. 
He is mentioned in the Old Testament as permit- ' 
ting (520) the erection of the second temple at 
Jerusalem, which was completed in the sixth year 
of his reign (515). 

Darius II. ( Ochns, called by the Greeks Nothos, 
‘bastard’), illegitimate son of Artaxer.xes I., in 
424 B.c. snatched the crown from Sogdi.anus, his 
also illegitimate brother, who had put to death the 
rightful king, Xerxes II. He was entirely under 
the influence of the eunuchs and women of his 
harem, especially his cruel and depraved .aunt and 
spouse Parysatis ; .and his reign was a long series 
of miseries .and crimes. The numerous revolts were 
cruelly put down, except that of Amyrt.'eus, satrap 
of E;^’pt, who was independent from 414 to his 
death 'in 408. After the failure of the Sicilian 
expedition of the Athenians in 415, Darius seized 
the opnortunitj’ to break the humiliating treaty of 
449. Through Tissaphenies, satrap of Asia Minor, 
and his successor Cyrus, younger son of Darius and 
Parysatis, he gave so mii'ch support to the Spartans 
against the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war as 
turned the scale to the side of the former. He died 
at Babylon in 405, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Artaxer.xes II. 

Darius III. (Codomanmis), the last king of the 
Pei-sians, son of the Acluemenid Ai-sanes by Sisy- 
gambis, daughter of Artaxer.xes II. (q.v.)_. He is 
lirielly designated as ‘ Darius the Persian ’ in Nehe- 
miah, xii. 22, and in the 1st Book of JIaccabees is 
called ‘King of the Peisians and Modes.’ Arta- 
xer.xes III. had been poisoned by Bago.as in 338, and 
the speedy death of his son and successor. Arses, 
prepared the way for Darius III., who began to 
reign in the same year as his conqueror Alexander 
the Great (.3.36). Defeated at the Gr.anious (334), 
at Issus (33.3), and at Arbela (331), the handsome 
and gentle king was betrayed and sl.ain during his 
flight by one of his satrajis ( 330). See Alexander 
THE Great. 

Darius the Mede, mentioned in the Book of 
D.aniel, c,annot ivith certainty bo identified with 
any historical king. 

I>arjcclilig: (Darjiling), a sanitary station in 
the Lower Himalayas, .and administrative head- 
quarters of Darjeeling district, is situated on a 
naiTow ridge, at an clev.ation of 7167 feet above the 
sea. It has a fine sanatorium (188.3), a good water- 
supply, .and is an increasingly popular summer- 
resort for visitoi-s and invalids. The fashion.able 
month is October, after the rains, when the clear 
atmosphere shows at its best a view of unsuipassed 
extent and grandeur. Pop. 7018. — Dai!.teelixg 
is the most northerly district of the Kuch Bchnr 
division of Bengal, divided from Indeiicndciit 
Sikkim by .a scries of river.-, and mountain-torrents. 
Area, 1234 so. m. Pop. (1872) '91,712; (1881) 
155,179, mostly Neiialis and other aboriginal or 
semi-aboriginal tribes, attracted to the district by 
the increased demand for l.aboiir on the railway 
and in the tea-gardens. With a surface dividcil 
between the Lower Himalay.as and the mai'shy 
sub-montane strip, the scenery of the di.strict is 
m.agnificent ; up to 12,000 feet the ridges are 
clothed with valuable forests, and on the higher 
slojies the rhododendron grows in gorgeous luxuri- 
ance. The climate is e.xcessivcly humid, but not 
unhealthy. Food-croiis arc raised, and there is a 
j trade with Tibet and Nejia] ; liiit the staple 
' industry is the cultivation of tea, of which the 
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yield in 1883 was 8,080,293 lb. See the Report of 
the Indian Survey for 1883-81. 

Dark Ages. See Age. 

Darlej’j Felix O. C., an eminent American 
artist, was born at Philadelphia, June 23, 1822. 
He early gave himself to drawing with such 
success as to encourage him to devote himself 
exclusively to' art, especially in the form of book 
illustration. His earliest important work was a 
series of drawings for the Library of_ Humorous 
American Works, after producing which he went 
to New York ( 1848 ), where his outline drawings 
to Washington Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
and Lip Van Winkle soon spread wide his reputa- 
tion. Later works, not less popular, are his illns- 
trations of Judd’s Margaret, and to Cooper’s, 
Dickens’s, and Simms’s novels. In 1868, after 
some years’ residence in Europe, he published 
both illustrations and letterpress of Sketches 
Abroad with Pen and Pencil. 

Darling, a name applied to a river, a mountain- 
range, and two districts in Australia, is derived from 
Lieutenant-general Sir Ralph Darling (1775-1859), 
who was governor of New South Wales (1825-31). | 
(1) The river Darling, a tributary of the Murray 
River, is formed by the union of several bead-streams, ’ 
all of which rise in the great Dividing Range. The 
chief of these head-streams are the Bai-won and 
Gwydir. Farther down, tlie Darling receives the 
Culgoa and the Wairego from the north, and the 
Bogan from the south. Its length, with affluents, 
is stated at 1160 miles, and it and its tributaries 
are estimated to drain an area of 198,000 sq^. in. 
It joins the Murray at Wentworth, on the border 
between New South Wales and South Australia, 
having received^ no_ tributaiy in its lower coui'se. 
Much of the district traversed by it is an avid 
plain, save near the river-bank ; the river is subject 
to floods. (2) The Darling Range, in Western 
Australia, runs parallel to the west coast, at a 
distance of 10 to 25 miles inland, from the south- 
west corner of the colony to a point some 250 miles 
farther north. The range has a beirfit of from 
1500 to 2000 feet ; and in Mount William attains 
an elevation of 3000 feet. (3) The Darling district 
at the south-western corner of New South Wales, 
scantily watered, has an area of 50,000 sq. ni. (4) 
The Darling Downs form the richest pastoral 
, district of Queensland, in the southern part of the 
colony. This is an upland district on and about 
the summit of the Dividing Range. It was dis- 
covered by Allan Cunningham, the botanist, in 
1827, and has an area of 6080 sq. m. Tliere is also 
much fine agricultural land in which the cereals, 
potatoes, and all kinds of vegetables grow well. 
The western railway traverses the north, and the 
southern line the ex'treme east of this district. 

Darling, Grace, a name famous in the annals 
of heroism, was the daughter of William Darling 
(1795-1860), lighthouse-keeper on Longstone, one 
of the Fame Islands, and was born at Bamborough, 
24th November 1815. On the morning of the 7th 
September 1838, the Fotfurshire, bound from Hull 
to Dundee, with sixty-three pei-sons on board, 
struck the Harker’s ‘Rock, among the Fame 
Islands, and in fifteen minutes forty-three persons 
were drowned. The vessel was seen by Grace 
Darling from the lighthouse at a quarter to five 
lying broken on the rocks. Darling and his 
daughter agreed that if they could get to her, 
some of the shipwrecked crew would be able to 
assist them in getting back. By wonderful 
strength and skill, they brought their boat to 
where the suft'ereis ( nine in number ) crouched. The 
solitary woman and four men were safely taken 
to the Longstone ; two of the men returned with 
Darling, and succeeded in bringing the remainder 


off by nine o’clock a. ji. Such an undertaking, so 
daring in itself, and so successfully carried out, 
filled every one with the warmest admiration. 
The lighthouse at Longstone, solitary and un- 
known no more, was visited by manv of the wealthy 
and the great. Presents, testimonials, and money 
were heaped at the feet of Grace Darling ; but she 
did not long survive her change of circumstances. 
She died of consumption, after a year’s illness, on 
20th October 1842. See Grace Darling, by E. 
Hope (1876), and the Journal of William Darling 
(1886). 

Darlington, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough in the south of the county of Durham, on 
a slight elevation overlooking the' Skerue near its 
junction with tlie Tees, 23 miles S. of Durham, and 
NNW. of York. ' The chief industry of the 
place is connected with tlie extensive locomotive 
works, which give employment to many workera. 
There are iron and steel works in the north end of 
the town ; brewing and tanning are carried on ; and 
there are wool-mills. Pop. (1821) 6551; (1851) 
11,228; (1871) 27,730; (1881) 35,102, of whom 
many are connected with the Society of Friends, 
long a prominent and influential element amongst 
the inhabitants. Darlington was created a parlia- 
mentary borough, sending one member to parlia- 
ment, in 1867. Its prosperity dates from the open-, 
ing, on 27th September 1825, of tlie Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, which was the first passenger- 
line on which a locomotive-engine was employed ; 
and that locomotive now stands on a ))edestal out- 
side the station. From the 11th century onwards 
the town belonged to the bishops of Durham, and 
till 1867 a borougli bailiff, appointed by tlie bishop, 
managed its aliairs ; in that year it obtained a 
charter of incorporation. St Cuthbert’s collegiate 
church, a very fine specimen of Early English, was 
founded in 1160 by Bishop Pudsey, and was restored 
by Sir G. G. Scott in 1869. It has three beautiful 
sedilia, and a tower 180 feet high. Among the 
chief modern erections are the other churches 
(Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and Non- 
conformist), thespacious new iriilway station ( 1887), ] 
a grammar-school, a high school for girls, a British 
and Foreign School Society’s college for female 
teachers, and the banks of Backhouse & Co., and 
Pease & Co. A free library was opened in 1885, 
for which Mr Edward Pease had bequeathed 
£10,000. At Oxen-le-field, 3 miles from Darlington, 
are curious cavities of unknown origin, called Hell 
Kettles ; and near Darlington was the seat of 
George Allan the antiquary (1736-1800). 

Davlillgtonia, a genus of remarkable American 
Pitcher-pl.ants, belonging to the family of Sarraceni- 
acem (q.v.) ; and like its congeners, is insectivorous. 
See Insectivorous Plants. 

Darmstadt, a town of Germany, capital 
of the grand-duchy of Hesse-Darnistadt, is 
situated on the small river Darm, 15 miles S. of 
Frankfort-on-Main. The streets of the old town 
are narrow, but those of the new town exhibit 
many imposing specimens of architecture. Darm- 
stadt, has several public squares, and fine public 
gardens and promenades. Besides the arsenal, 
the barracks, and the various religious edifices, 
it possesses two palaces. One of these, the 
old ducal palace, contains museums of painting, 
natural history, and arclueologj', and a library of 
500,000 volunies ; in the other, Prince Charles’s 
palace, is Holbein’s famous ‘ Meyer Madonna.’ 
The handsome post-ollice dates from 1881, the 
theatre from 1871. There are manufactures of 
chemicals, liats, machinery, tobacco, playing-cards, 
carpets, and beer ; and a trade in iron, petroleum, 
fruit. Hour, and wine. But the place depends more 
on its ducal court and government offices than on 
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its inilustries. Pop., ■with suburb (1S75), 44, OSS j 
(1885)51,32.3. 

Darnel (LoHum icnmlcntum), an annual grass 
of the same genus with _ the_ valuable 
V Rye-grass (n.v.) — from which it maybe 

distinguished by the absence of the per- 
ennial rootstock, by the empty glume, 
^ equalling or exceeding the five to seven 

^ (instead of eight to fifteen) flowered 
spikelet, and the ami long instead of 
fe) I short, or absent — is common in corn- 

// lields in England and many parts of 

M Europe. It Ls the tares of the parable, 
from ancient times been reputed 
w tH have a narcotic poisonous seed, to 
which many bad effects were ascribed, 
wliich, in yeais of bad harvest, were 
Vi) I obseiwed to ensue upon the eating of 

^ 1 bread or tlie feeding of borses ujion oats. 

The poisonous properties liave been 
1 denied by some botanists, and again 

'il K maintained by others, the most recent 
M j investigations^ on tlie whole confirming 
V I . the ancient view. The seed may lie in 
ipj the ground for several yearn without 
germinating, and then appear suddenly 

u in great quantity in a wet season. It 

can, however, bo eaten by cattle with 
^ impunity. 

Darn6tal, a town in the French de- 
partment of Seine-Inf6rieure, 24 miles E. 
of Rouen, with manufactures of cotton. 
Darnel, jjnen, and cloth goods. Pop. C532. 

Darulcy, HE^tny Stewart, Lord, husband of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was tbe eldest son of the 
Earl of Lennox by Lady Margaret Douglas, so a 
grandson of Margaret Tudor, and a cousin of Mary. 
Boni in 1540, in England, ivliere also he was 
educated, ho was liaiidsome in appearance, accom- 
plished in mnnnei-s, but fatally destitute of all 
moml and intellectual power. He perished by a 
gunpowder e.xplosion at Kirk-of-Fielcl, Edinburgh, 
10th February 1567. Damley is interesting chietlv 
on account of the position which he occupied with 
respect to his wife. See Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Darter (Plotus), a genus of birds nearly allied 
to Connorants (q.v.), but very heron-like in gait 
and gesture. The four species are severally re- 
stricted to the warm parts of America, Africa, 
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D.rrtcr {Flotus anhinr/a). 

•Vsia. and ■\ustrnliiy The he.id is small, with 
naked cheek', and throat ; the neck is ven- Ion" 
thin, and tlexible ; tbe bill is long and stfai'dir’ 
the tail and the toes arc aPo long. The darters 
catch hsh vonidously and with great dexteritv’- 
the name ‘ .snake neck ’ well describc.s thein’ 


Though aquatic in habit, they rest and nest on 
trees. The American species liguled is over three 
feet in length. 

Darffortl. a thriving market-town of Kent, in 
the narrow valley of the Darent, 2 miles above its 
influx to the Thames, and 17 ESE. of London. 
Edward III. here founded an Augustinian nunnerj’ 
(1355) ; St Edmund’s chantn- was a great place of 
pilgrimage ; and at Dartford Wat Tyler commenced 
his rebellion ( 1381 ). The church, with a Norman 
tower, was restored in 1863 ; among its interesting 
monuments is one to Sir John Spielman, Queen 
Elizabeth’s jeweller, who in 158S est.ablished at 
Dartford what is said to have been tbe lirat paper- 
mill in England. Paper is still manufactured, 
besides steam-engines and macbineiy, gunpowder, 
Ac. The modern buildings include a county court- 
house (1859), assembly rooms (1860), and, in the 
neighbourhood, the City of London lunatic asylum 
( 1866). Pop. of parish ( 1851 ) 6224 ; ( 1881 ) 10,163. 
See the loc.ol histories bj' Dunkin (1844) and Raylv 
(1876). 

Dartmoor is a great granitic upland in Devon- 
shire, the source, with two exceptions, of all the 
principal livei-s of the county, remarkable alike for 
its wild and rugged sceneiy, its antiijuities, its wide, 
solitary, trackless wastes, and its mineral products. 
It is upwards of 130,000 acres in e.xtent, the extreme 
length from north to south being 25 miles, and the 
extreme breadth from east to west 20 miles. The 
outline is iiTegular. The central portion is the 
ancient royal forest of Dartmoor, and this is sur- 
rounded by a belt of open country, once known ns 
the * Commons of Devonshire,’ but portions of which 
have been inclosed. The attempts to cultivate Dart- 
moor itself have been veiy few, and the iiortheni 
quarter for miles shows no trace of man, but the val- 
leys through ivliich the rivei-s descend to the lowland 
country are singularly fertile, and at times full of 
beauty. The moor itself affords valuable mountain 
pasture to cattle, sheep, and large nurnbeis of half- 
wild ponies. The forest rights belong to the duchy 
of Cornwall ; but there are rights of pasturage 
e.xercised by holders of what are called venville 
tenures in certain parishes bounding the moor, 
which date prior to tlie Normah Conquest. 

The average height of Dartmoor above the sea is 
upwards of 1200 feet, but its highest point. High 
Willhayes, is 2039 feet ; and the next, Yes Tor, 
2030. The hills are commonly called tors, and 
for the most part have granite crests, we,athcrcd 
into grotesque and picturesque shaiies. The whole 
of Dartmoor is of granite, protruded between the 
close of the Carboniferous and the opening of the 
TriaR,sic periods. Devonian rocks mantle round its 
southern extension, and Carboniferous round its 
northern, associated at various points with gabbvqs, 
dolerites, and other intrusive rocks. The granite 
is chiefly gr.ay, but there are rich red v.aricties, !W 
at Trowlesworthy. Large quantities of the ordi- 
nary stone have been quamed, csjiecially at Hoy 
Tor and King Tor. Dartmoor is rich in minerals. 
Till has been raised for many centuries, long 
before the dawn of historj’, by streaming in the 
valleys, and ve.stigcs of the ancient mining ojiera- 
tions of the ‘ old men ’ .abound. Cojipcr, iron, 
and_ manganese have also been worked, but 
niining is now carried on at a few points onl\’. 
Gold has frequentlj’ been found in the river-beds. 
The tinnei-s of Devon bad a quasi-corporate exist- 
ence in Saxon times, and tbeir rights were con- 
finned by King John and otber inonarcbs. The 
St.annorj’ Parli.amcnts, in which they managed their 
affaii-s, were held in the open air on Crockern Tor. 
The most imjiortant mineral product of Dartmoor 
at the pre.seut day is china-clay, or kaolin, which 
is the lesiilt of the decompo.sition of the felsjiao' 
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of the "ranite. The largest china-clay works in 
England are at Lee Moor, and are connected by 
a tramway with wharves at Plymouth. 

The fauna and flora of Dartmoor have many 
j)oints of interest. Trees are very rare ; but there 
IS a veiy singular group of gnarled and stunted 
oaks on a slope overlooking the West Dart, near 
Crockern Tor, of high antiquity and weird aspect, 
which has been called one of the ‘ wonders of the' 
moor ’ — ‘ AVistman’s AA''ood. ’ 

The chief rivers rise at a height of over 1800 feet 
above the sea, in a wide stretch of peat-bog around 
Cranmere Pool — the Dart, Teign, Taw, Okement, 
Lyd, Tavy, and AA'^alkham. From the morasses of 
the southern quarter spring the Plym, Yealm, 
Erme, and Avon. 

Dartmoor is unrivalled in England in the extent 
and character of its prehistoric and rude stone an- 
tiquities — earthworks, barrows, kistvaens, men- 
hirs, lines or avenues, cyclopean bridges, circles, 
cromlechs, trackways, and pounds or inclosures 
of stones, sometimes containing the remains of 
villages. Many stone implements have been found. 
On sevei'al of the tore there ai'e rock basins, formerly 
called Druidical, but now assigned to the operation 
of natural causes. 

The chief centre of population is Prince Town, 
named after George IV. when Prince Regent. 
Here a prison was built ( 1806) during the war with 
Napoleon, for the reception of prisoners of war. 
When the war ended it was abandoned, and was at 
one time used for the manufacture of naphtha from 
peat, which failed, as all attempts to utilise the 
Dartmoor peat beyond the supply of local wants 
have done. In 1855 the buildings were adapted to 
their present purpose of a convict piison. Attached 
is a lertile reclaimed farm. A verj^ picturesque 
railway runs to Prince Town. See the Rev. S. 
Rowe’s Perambulation of Dartmoor ( 1856). 

I>ai*tlUOUtll, a seaport and municipal borough 
(till 1867 also parliamentary) in the south of 
Devonshire, 32 miles S. by W. of Exeter. It is 
built in picturesque terraces on a steep slope 300 
to 400 feet high, on the right bank of the romantic 
estuary of the river Dart, at a short distance from 
the sea. The streets are narrow, and many of 
the houses very old, with overhanging stories, pro- ' 
jectiim gables, and wood-carvings. St Saviour’s 
Church (circa 1372) has a richly sculptured, 
painted, and gilt stone pulpit, and a beautifully 
carved rood-loft. A battery, and the remains 
of a castle built during the reimi of Henry VII., 
stand at the entrance to the haiFour. Pop. ( 1881 ) 
5580. Dartmouth is a quarantine port of the Eng- 
lish Channel, and has a considerable trade until the 
Mediteivanean, and in the Newfoundland fisheries. 
It is the port of departure of the ‘ Castle ’ line of 
mail steamere to South Africa, and a favomlte 
yachting station — the harbour being deep and land- 
locked. At Dartmouth, in 1190, the Crusadere, 
under Richard Comr-de-Lion, embarked for the 
H 0 I 3 ' Land. The French burned it in Richard’s 
reign, but were repulsed, chiellj' bj^ the women, in 
an attack in 1404. In 1346 Dartmouth furnished 
31 ships for the siege of Calais. In 1643 Prince 
Maurice besieged and garrisoned it; but in 1646 
Fairfax stormed and took it. Newcomen, the in- 
ventor of the stoam-enrfne, was boni here ; Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert was l)orn at Greenway, on the 
opposite side of the Dart ; and anotlier great 
Elizabethan worthy, John Davis, at Sandridge. 

Daru, Pierre Axtoine, Cosite, a _ French 
writer and financier, was born at lilontpellier, 12 th 
January 1767. At sixteen he entered the army, and 
rose rapidlj-, but was flung into prison during the 
Terror, wliere he amused himself by tran.slating 
Horace. Under Napoleon he was Intendant- 


general in Austria and Pnissia, and a councillor 
of state, while in 1818 Louis XVIII. made him a 
peer. Thenceforth he devoted himself exclusivelj- 
to letters. He died a member of the Institute and 
of the Academy of Sciences, 5th September 1829. 
Of his manj" hooks the cliief are OliopCdic, on 
Thforic des Reputations LitUrah-es (1800), a 
spirited poem; Histoh-e dc la Rtpvbliqnc dc Veiiisc 
(7 vols. 1819-1821); and Histoirc dc la Bretagne 
(3 vols. 1826); — His son, Napoeeon Daeu, born 
at Paris, 11 th June 1807, opposed the coup d’etat, 
and was proscribed _; but became a member of the 
National Assembly in 1871, of the senate in 1876. 

Darwen, a municipal borough of Lancashire, 
on the river Darwen, 3-1 miles S. of Blackburn, and 
9 N. of Bolton. Cotton is the staple manufacture ; 
then come paper-making and paper-staining ; and 
to these and other industries, with its water facili- 
ties, and the neighbouring coal-mines and stone 
quanies, Darwen owes its rapid_ growth and its 
well-bein". It was incorporated in 1878. Among 
the chief buildings ai-e the free libraiy, the market 
hall, the co-operative hall, and the public baths, 
erected in memoiy of Sir Robert I’eel. Pop. (1851) 
7020; (1881) 29,744. 

Darwin, Charles Robert, F.R.S., naturalist, 
the discoverer of the principle of natural selection, 
was bom at Shrewsbury, Febniary 12, 1809. His 
grandfatber was Dr Erasmus Darwin, and hisfatlier 
Dr Robert W. Danvin, F.R.S. His mother was a 
daughterof Josiah V’^edgwood, the celebrated potter. 
Darwin was educated at Shrewsbury grammar- 
school, studied at Edinburgh Univereity for two 
sessions in 1825-6-7, and entered at Christs College, 
Cambridge, in 1828. Already at Edinburgh he had 
become a member of the local Plinian Societ.y ; he 
took part in its natural history excursions, and read 
before it his first scientific paper — a new contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the Flustra or sea-mats. 
It was at Cambridge, however, that his biological 
studies seriously began. Here he became ac- 
quainted with Professor Henslow, the well-known 
botanist, who encouraged his interest in botanj’ and 
zoology. His chief taste at this time was for 
geological research. In 1831 he took his degree of 
B.A., and shortlj' after was recommended bj’ 
Henslow as naturalist to the expedition of H.M.S. 
Beagle, under Captain (afterwards Admiral) Fitz- 
roy, K.N., then about to start for a scientific 
survej’ of South American wateis. He sailed on 
December 27, 1831, and did not return to England 
from his long cniise till October 2, 1836. Slean- 
while he visited Teneriffe, the Cape de Verde 
Islands, the Brazilian coast, Monte Video, Tiena 
del Fuego, Buenos Aj'res, Valparaiso, and the 
Chilian region, the Galapagos Archipelago, Tahiti, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and the Keeling Islands, 
in which last he laid the foundation for his famous 
theory .of coral reefs. It was during this long 
expedition that Danvin obtained that intimate 
knowledge of tlie fauna, flora, and geological con- 
ditions of manj' tropical, subtropical, and tem- 
perate climates which so admirablj' equipped him 
at last for the gi'eat task he was afterwards to per- 
form in settling the factors of biological evolution. 

On his return to England in 1836, he set to work to 
co-ordinate the results obtained during his vo.vage. 
He formed the friendship of Sir Charles Lj’ell and 
other scientific leaders, bj- whose aid he was ap- 
pointed secretaiyof the Geological Societi' in 1838. 
Ayear later, he was elected to the fellowship of the 
Roi’al Societr’, and earh' in 1839 he manied his 
cousin. Miss Wedgwood. In the same j’earhejmb- 
lished his Journal of Researches into the Geology 
and Natural History of the rarious Countnes visited 
hy H.M.S. Beagle. From 1840 to 1843 Darwin wa.s 
occupied with the publication of the Zoology of the 
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Yoyaqt- of the Beagle, under {jovemment auspices, 
to vliich great work (compiled by the leading 
specialist authorities of the day) he himself con- 
trihuted an introduction and many notes. In 1842 
appeared his work on The Structure and Distribu- 
tion of Coral Reefs; in 1844, Geological Observations 
on Volcante Islands; and in 1846, Geological 
Observations on South America. These works 
placed him at once in the front rank of contein- 
jioraiy scientific thinkers. In 1851-53 appeared his 
valuable treatise on baniacles, A Monograph of the 
Cirripedia. 

Three yeare after his marriage Darwin settled 
at Down, near Beckenham, in Kent, where for 
the rest of his days he passed his time as a countiy 
gentleman among his conservatories, his pigeons, 
his garden, and his fowls. The practical informa- 
tion thus gained (especially as regards variation 
and interbreeding) was of invaluable use to him 
in his later researches. Private means enabled 
liim to devote himself unremittingly henceforth, 
in spite of continuous and distressing ill-health, 
to the pureuit of science. It was at Down that 
Darwin began to occuny himself with the great work 
of his life — the problem of the origin of species. 
In 1837 he had already set out to accumulate facts 
and observations for this purpo‘-e. After five years’ 
unremitting work, he ‘allowed himself to specu- 
late’ on the subject, and drew up some .short notes, 
which he enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of conclu- 
sions for his own use. These conclusions embodied 
in embiyo the famous principle of natural selection, 
the genu of the celchrated Darwinian Theory (q.v.). 
With constitutional caution, however, Darwin de- 
layed puhlication of his hypothesis, which was only 
at length precipitated many years later by au 
accidental circumstance of a romantic character. 
In 1858 Mr Alfred Russell Wallace, the distin- 
guished e.vplorcr, sent home from the Malay Archi- 
pelago a memoir addre.ssed to Darwin himself, for 
presentation to the Linnean Society. On opening 
this packet, Darwin found to his surpiiso that it 
contained in essence the main idea of his own 
tlioory of natural selection. Sir Charles Lyell and 
Sir Joseph Hooker, to whom he communicated the 
facts, persuaded Darwin to read a iiaper of his own 
concomitantly with Wallace’s before the Linnean 
Society, which was accordingly done on July 1, 
1858. Urged forward hy this strange coincidence, 
D.arwin set to work seriouslv at once to condense 
his vast nia‘-s of notes— the labour of a lifetime — 
and ])ut into shape his great work on The Origin of 
Species by means of Natural Selection, pulilished 
in Kovember 1859. Por an account of the main 
ideas there promnlg.ated, sec D.viiwixian TiiEonv. 
The hook itself, an epoch-making work, was 
received throughout Europe with the deepest in- 
terest, was violently attacked and energetically 
defended, but in the end succeeded in obtainin'^ 
recognition (with or without certain reservations) 
from almost all comiictcnt biologist.®. From the 
day of its puhlication Darwin continued to work on 
unreniittingly at a gi'eat series of supplemental 
treatise®, in which his main principles were .still 
further enforced and enlarged, while minor corol- 
lanes wore brought juominently into view. 7’hc 
Fciiili.mtion of Orc/nVA- appc.ared in 1862, TheVari- 
ation of Plants and Animals under Domestication 
in 1807, and The Dc.-.ccnt of Man in 1871. The last- 
named woik, h.ardly le®s famous tli.an the Origin of 
Spemes, derives the human race from a haii-v'ciuad- 
nnrmnoiis animal belonging to the great antliropOid 
group, and related to the jirogenitors of the oiaii"- 
utan, chimpanzee, and gorilla. In this bool- 
J iarum al-o devolooed his important supplementara- 
theoiy of sevnal sejeetion, which on the whole hir® 
Is'en received by seienfific thinkers with lo.®s favour 
than his other ule.a®. IHs later woiks are The 


Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals 
(1873), Insectivorous Plants {ISlo), Climbing Plants 
(1875), The Effects of Cross and Self Fertilisation 
in the Vegctdblc Kingdom Different Forms 

ofFloiccrsin Plants of the same Species (l&Ti), and 
The Power of Movement in Plants (1880). His last 
work. The Formation of Vegetable Mould through 
the action of JVorms, appeared in 1881. In it Dar- 
win showed grounds for believing that the vegetable 
mould which covera a large part of the ^obe is 
mainlj' due to the castings of earth-worms, without 
which the greater portion of the land surface of the 
world must necessarily consist of barren rock or 
thirsty sand. 

It is, however, as the gi-eat leader of evolutionaiy 
biology that Darwin irill be mainly remembered, 
among men. Thou"h not (as is cpmlnonly, but 
erroneously, believed) himself the originator of the 
evolution hypothesis, nor even the firat to apply the 
conception of descent with inodification to plant 
.and animal organisms, Darwin was undouhtedly 
the first thinker to "ain for that conception a wide 
acceptance among biologic.al e.vperts. By addmg 
to the emde evolutionism of Er<asmus Darwin, 
Lamarck, and otlieis, his own specific idea of 
natural selection, he supplied to the idea a suffi- 
cient cause, which raised it at once from the level 
of a hypothesis to the grade of a verifiahle theoiy. 
Ills kindliness of character, honesty of purpose, 
devotion to truth, and attachment to his friends, 
i-endered him no less remarkable on the moral and 
emotional than on the purely intellectual side of 
fits nature. For m.any yearn his healtli had heen 
extremely feeble, and he had worked iijuler the 
severest physical disadv.antages. He died sud- 
denly, after a very short illness, April 19, 1882, and 
was buried with unusual honoure in Westminster 
Abbey. See his Life and Letteis by his son, Francis 
Darwin ( 1887 ). 

Darrin, Erasmus, physician, natural philo- 
sopher, and didactic poet, was born 12th December 
1731, at Elston Hall, near Newark, in Nottingham- 
shire ; enteied St John’s College, Cambridge, in 17150, 
graduated B.A. in 1764, and afterwards studied 
medicine at Edinburgh. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to establish a practice at Nottingham, he 
removed to Lichfield, where he married and became 
a popular physician and prominent figure from his 
ability, his radical and free-thinking opinions, his 
poeriy% his eight-acre botanical garden, and his ini- 
jierious advocacy of temperance in drinking. After 
Jiis second mnm.age in 1781, he settled in Derby, and 
then at Breadsall Priory, where he died suddenly 
18th April 1802. Darwin had once a great reputa- 
tion ns a physiologist, but his system is, for the 
niost part, inconsequential, basele.®s, and untenable. 
At the same time, many of his ideas arc original, 
suggestive, and contain within them the genus of 
important truths. His strength and his weakness 
hay in his faculty for seeing analogies^ in mature. 
Sometimes he is exceedin^j' liaigiy in his dis- 
coveries ; at other times he is quite fant.astical. 
The same remarks hold good as regards his verse, 
where, amid the frequent extravagance and in- 
comprehensibility of his notions, there biiist forth 
strains of genuine jioetiy. The loves of the Plants 
(1789), a part of his chief poem, the Botanic 
Garden, was happily hurlesqued in the ‘Loves of 
the Triangles’ in the Anti-Jacobin. Intcrc.st in 
Darwin’s speculations has heen icvivcd by the 
recognition of his partial anticipation of Lamarck's 
views on evolution, and so of his own famous 
grandson’s. His chief works are Zoonomia, or the 
Laws of Organic Life (1794-96); and hi.s Phyto- 
logia, or Philosophy of Agriculture (1799). Sec his 
Life by Krause, trans. by Dallas (1879). By hi.s 
first pvife he w.as gnindf.ather of Charles Darwin ; 
hy hi® second, of Francis Gallon. 
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Darwinian Theory, the explanation of the 
evolution of forms of life on our planet, offered 
by the great naturalist, Charles Darwin (q.v.). 
From the veiy outset we must carefully guard 
against the confusion, still widely popular, of 
‘Evolution’ with ‘Darwinism.’ Evolution must 
clearly he I'etained to denote the entire drama of 
cosmic change ; Darwinism, therefore, must as 
clearly he restricted to one particular interpreta- 
tion of the mechanism and plot of this cosmic 
drama, of many which have been thrown out by 
reflective spectatoi-s. Darwin expressed the mode 
of the evolutionary proces.s in a classic phrase, 
the title of his great work — The Origin of Species 
by means of Natnral Selection, or the Preservation 
of Favoured Paces in the Struggle for Life. That 
explanation is not only in itself peculiarly shrewd 
and well reasoned,- luminous and widely apjdi- 
cable, hut has been of the very greatest import- 
ance in awakening biologists and students of all 
other sciences, and thus ultimately the intelligent 
public, to the facts of the case — to the ‘conscious- 
ness of this evolutionary drama. On the pro- 
mulgation of this new hypothesis as to the mode of 
occurrence of evolutionary changes in the organic 
world, the whole discussion as to the occurrence of 
evolutionary change at all speedily came to centre 
round it ; although in view of the j)owerful argu- 
ments for the occurrence of evolution which had 
been independently adduced by iSpencer and others, 
it may be admitted this was not quite logical. The 
fact, however, remains. Moreover to the new stand- 
point aft'orded by the clear acceptance of both ideas 
— evolution and this through natural selection — and 
to the energetic application of these, first by Darwin 
himself, but soon uy a multitude of zealous workers, 
we owe a progress which it would as yet be prema- 
ture to estimate, but which has pervaded the whole 
field of biology, and even the fields of all the higher 
sciences, mental and social, which so largely utilise 
biological methods and generalisations. Whatever 
may be the subsequent development of our evolu- 
tionary conceptions, the epoch-making importance 
of the Darwinian theory will be unaltered. Hence 
the expediency of the present comparatively full 
exposition of its main positions ancl of their bear- 
ings, apart from the larger and more general argu- 
ment under Evolution. 

To the statement of Darwin’s theory, therefore, 
we may at once proceed, postulating no more than 
that general acquaintance with the aims and results 
of biology which is now becoming so commonly 
current, or which may readily be gained by help of 
the articles Biologv' and Botany. Nor need any 
statement of the general doctrine of evolution, or of 
evolutionary theories before Darwin, here detain us, 
since these find more fitting place in tlie general 
article Evolution. 

The failure of pre-Darwinian theories to gain 
any very general acceptance among naturalists 
was no doubt largely attributable to established 
prejudice, backed as this was by the predominant 
authority of Cuvier. This was by no means the 
whole e.xplanation. For while those theories 
rendered it extremely probable that modification 
had occurred, they all fell short, as Darwin pointed 
out, in one most important particular. They 
failed to show how the modification of one .species 
from another could take place, ‘ so as to acquire 
that perfection of structure and co-adaptation 
which justly excites our admiration;’ since the 
hviiotheses of the potency of external conditions, 
of habit, of the volition of the organism itself, .and 
so on, alike successively broke down. 

D.arwin w.as especially struck by the distri- 
butional phenomena he witnessed during his 
‘ Naturalist’s '\''oyage,’ .and thereafter devoted 
himself primarily to the problem of the origin of 


species, specially concentrating himself upon what 
seemed to him the we.akest point of the preceding 
theories, the exjilanation of adaptations. Com- 
mencing in IS.ST, ‘ after five yearn’ work, I allowed 
myself to speculate on the subject, and drew up 
some short notes ; these I enlarged in 1844 into a 
sketch of the conclusions which then seemed to he 
prob.able ; from that period to tlie present d.ay I 
have steadily pursued the same object.’ This was 
written as l.ate as 1859, and even then because he 
had received a paper from Mr A. K. Wallace (.at 
that tinie exploring the Mahay Archipelago), in 
which views identical with his own were expressed, 
.and thus was compelled to proceed to the publica- 
tion of his results. He did so first in a brief out- 
line read, by advice of Lyell and Hooker, simul- 
taneously with Wallace’s paper (see Jour. Linn. 
Soc., 1858); and in the following j’ear in that fuller 
abstract, .as at first he merely regarded it, which 
soon became so famous — tbe Origin of Species. 
Its substance may with advantage be briefly sum- 
marised, so far as further compression of such 
‘intellectual pemmican’ is possible. For details 
and explanations the reader must consult the work 
itself (7th ed. 1880). 

Outline of ‘Origin of Species.’ — In order to g.ain 
insight, then, into the means of modification, 
Danvin commences with a study of the variation 
of plants and animals under domestication (hater 
expanded into a separate work ; 2d ed. 1878). 

rariation and Heredity. — While all plants and 
.anim.als exhibit some degree of vari.ation, this is 
greatest among domesticated species, owing to 
their new and less uniform conditions of life. 
These may act directly on the whole organisation, 
or on separate parts, .and the variation, though 
rarely, is sometimes definite, as when size increases 
with quantity of food, or colour ch.anges with its 
quality ; or the conditions may act indirectly by 
influencing the reproductive system, which is pecu- 
liarly sensitive. Changed habits produce an in- 
herited effect — e.g. the leg-bones of the common 
duck weigh proportionally more, and its wing-bones 
less, than in the-wild variety, because it flies less 
and walks more. So, too, tame mammals acqiiire 
drooping eare, since these are rarely pricked in 
alarm. One variation is usually conelated with 
others, thus long-beaked pigeons have small feet, 
and converaely. All vanations tend to he in- 
herited. Tlie popul.ar belief that domestic races 
simply revert to the aboriginal stock is unsupported 
by facts. 

Save that domestic varieties are less uniform 
than wild species, often differ more widelj' in some 
single part, and are fertile when crossed, there is 
no well-marked distinction between these and so- 
called true species. If, therefore, such varieties as 
the different breeds of the dog c.an be shown to be 
descended from a single wild species, there neces- 
sarily arises great doubt as to tlie immutability of 
closely allied natural species, such as the foxes. 
While, however, the many breeds of dog appear to 
have aiisen from several wild species, and those of 
cattle also from two or three, our fowls, ducks, 
rabbits, &c., all certainly arise from a single ances- 
tral species. Tlie case of lugeons is of peculiar im- 
portance, since pouter, carrier, fantail, and tumbler 
differ so thoroughly, externally and internally, that 
any oniithologist would he compelled to assign to 
them not merely specific but generic distinctness, 
if he had discovered them in the wild state. 'I'liere 
is at least ns much difficulty in believing that such 
breeds can have proceeded from a common ancestor, 
as there is in the case of any group of birds in 
nature ; and even' breeder of these h.as heen firmly 
convinced of their descent from distinct species. 
Yet all these breeds are proved to come from the 
common rock-dove {Columba livia ; see Pigeon), 
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and thus tliosc vlio admit tlie unity of doniestic 
races sliould be cautious in deriding tlie unity of 
wild ones. , , - ^ > 

Domestic races all exhilnt adaptations to man s 
use or fancy, rather than to their own good. The 
kev to this IS man’s power of selection : nature gives 
successive variations, man accumulates these, so 
making for himself useful breeds, and often (eg. 
in siie^p, cattle, roses, dahlias) profoundly luodilies 
their character even in a single human lifetime ; so 
tiiat in all characters to which he attends, they 
may ditl'er more than the distinct species of the 
same genera. Again, that unconscious selection 
which results from every one trying to possess and 
hreed tlie best animals is yet more important than 
conscious selection. Two Hocks of Leicester sheep, 
kept equally pure, appeared of quite dilTerent 
varieties after fifty ycare. Such slowly accumu- 
lated change explains why we know so little of the 
origin of domestic races ; and its absence in regions 
inliabitcd by uncivilised man explains why these 
yield no plants worth immediate culture. Human 
selection is facilitated ( 1 ) by the keeping of large 
numbers, since variations will be more frequent, 
and (2) by preventing free-intercrossing; some 
species vary, however, more than othei-s. 

Variation under Nature . — All similar organisms 
in nature present individual differences, more con- 
siderable tlian is usually supposed. No two blades 
of grass are alike, and far more marked differences 
often occur, several castes or varieties sometimes 
existing in the same sex. Between these castes, 
and much more frequently between forms which 
sysleinatio botanists and zoologists rank as true 
species, perfectly intermediate forms may occur. 
No agreement about the definition of species (the 
amount of difference necessary to give any two 
forms specific rank ) has ever been come to ; thus, 
in the British flora alone, there are nearly two 
hundred disputed forms, and individual opinion is 
in those cases the only criterion. As long ns a 
genus is imperfectly known, and its species founded 
upon few snecimens, they appear clearly limited. 
But with luller knowledge, intermediate forms 
come in, and doubts as to specific limits augment. 
The terms species and variety are thus arbitrarily 
given to sets of individuals' more or less closely 
resembling each other. Sec I’.vuinTV, Species, 
Gexus. 

Individual differences are thus of the highest 
importance, ns the fii-st steps towards the slightest 
varieties worth recording, these in turn towards 
more distinct and pennanent varieties, these varie- 
ties again towards sub-specie.s, and in the next 
stage to species; though extinction may often 
ane.st the process. 

The species which present most varictie.s aic 
tliosc which have the gi'oatest geogi-aphical range, or 
the widest diffusion in their own territory, or which 
l)ossos.s the greatest number of indivi'duals. In 
the larger genera of each countrj- the species vary 
niorc frequently than in the smaller genera ; and 
in many respects the specias of large geneiu present 
a -strong analnpv with varieties, which analogv is 
alone intelligible on the view that they once 
existed as mere varieties themselves. 

Struggle Jor Existciux.—A\\ organic beings tend 
to incre.Lse with extreme raiiiditv, so that if thev 
were not kept down, the earth would soon b'e 
coyeied by the progeny of a single p.air. This i.s 
cvi.icnced not merely by calculation, but bv actual 
obsyn-ation of the extraordinary- rapiditv with 
uhich plants .and animals have spreaii, when in- 
trotltjccti into new and fiivoumlile cii'cnmsiance*; 
t!n>lk*s and rabLits into Anwimlia). 

iiince organisms then are repnidneing thoiuselves 
so i-apidly, and smee all their offspring c.annot 
escape their enemies, get food, and live, much Ie.ss 


leave progeny in turn — siirec,~in other words, the 
doctrine of Malthus applies to animals and plants 
with manifold force ( for these can have no artificial 
increase of food, and no prudential restraints on re- 
production)— -there must in every case be a struggle 
for existence, either of one individiial with anotlier 
of the same species, or with the individuals of dis- 
tinct species, or u-ith the physical conditions of 
life; often, indeed, with all these at once, and 
that more or less intensely throughout the whole of 
life. 

The checks which prevent increase are most 
obsem-e, and vaiy in each case. In all cases the 
amount of food, of course, gives the extreme limit. 
The youngest organisms generally suffer most; 
seedlings, for instance, are destroyed in vast niim- 
bci-s. Thus, even in a patch of gi-ound purposely 
dug and cleared, where no choking from other plants 
could take place, 205 out of 357 seedling-weeds were 
destroyed, chiefly by slugs and insects. So, too, 
the stock of game on an estate depends chiefly upon 
the destruction of vermin. Climate, however, is 
highly important, and periodic seasons of extreme 
cold and drought seem. the most effective of all 
checks — a severe winter somef ' ' ' ' ' 

fifths or more of the birds of a ' . . i ■ ■ 
too, may occur, especially where numbei'S have 
inordinately increased. On the other liand,_ a 
large number of individuals of the same species 
is essential for its continued preservation. 

The complex relations of all animals and plants 
to each other require illustration. The planting 
of part of a he.atn with Scotch fir leads to a. pro- 
found alteration of its flora and fauna, while the 
growth of these firs again is wholly dependent 
upon the exclusion of cattle. JIany Ho were depend 
for fertilisation on the visit of a special insect — 
e.g. red clover on humble-bees. But bees are 
destroyed by field-mice, and consequently pro- 
tected by cats ; hence, not only no bees, no clover, 
but also the more cats, the more clover ! _ The 
stniggle for life is most severe between individuals 
and varieties of the same species, and between 
the species of the same genus, since the.se tend to 
fill the s.ame place in the economy of nature; hence 

we see the b ' black, and 

the hive-bee ■ ■ . congener. 

The structure ot every being is related to' that_ of 
the othcre with whicfi it competes, or from which 
it seeks to escape, or on which it preys ; as is alike 
evident in the structure of the tiger and of the 
pai’a.site which clings to his hair. So, too, the 
albumen of a seed is cliieilv useful in favouring the 
young plant’s stniggle for light and air against the 
adult plants around. 

Natural Selection. — But how will the struggle 
for existence act with regard to variation? Can 
the principle of selection, so potent in the hands 
of man, apph,- under nature? Most efficiently so. 
Let us bear in mind ( 1 ) the constant occurrence 
of variation; (2) the infinite complexity of the 
relations in which organisms stand to each other, 
and to the phy.sical conditions of life ; and con- 
sequently (3) what infinitely varied divcreitie« of 
stiuctnre might be useful to each being under 
changing conditions of life. Can it then he thought 
improbable, seeing that variations useful to man 
have undoubtedly occurred, that other variations 
n.sefiil in some w.ay to c.ach combatant in the_ great 
and complex battle of life should al.'o occur in the 
coiirec of many generations? And if such do 
occur, can wo doubt (remembering tliat many inorc 
individuals are bom than can pos.»ibly survive) 
that individuals having some advantage, however 
slight, have the best chance of siin-iving and of 
reiirodiiciiig their kind, while injurious variations 
are. destroyed ? 'This preservation of favourable 
variations, and the dcstnictinn of injurious ones. 
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5s termed Natural Selection, or less figuratively, 
tlie Survival of the Fittest. 

Taking the case of a country undergoing a 
change of climate, the proportional nunioers of 
its denizens would change, some species probably 
becoming extinct — and these changes would in 
many ways affect the survivors. A further dis- 
turbance would come from the immigration of new 
forms; or if that were prevented, we sliould have 
places in the economy of nature ■\vhich might be 
better filled up. Any slight favourable modifica- 
tion of the olu species would tend to be preserved, 
and we have seen that changed conditions increase 
variability. 

Nor are such changes necessary in order to leave 
places for natural selection to fill. No country can 
be named where the native inhabitants are per- 
fectly adapted to their conditions and competitors, 
for as some foreigners have taken firm possession 
in every country, we may safely conclude that the 
natives might have been modified with advantage 
to resist them. 

And when human selection lias produced such 
great results, why may not natural? Human 
selection acts only for man’s own good, on mere 
external and visible charactera, and irregularly 
throughout a short period; natural selection acts 
for the good of the being itself, on the whole 
machinery of its life, and incessantly on the 
species, throughout almost infinite time. (It is 
important here to remember that the objection to 
this agency on the ground of its presumed insigni- 
ficance, is identical with that so long hut unsuc- 
cessfully employed against Lyell’s explanation of 
the origin of the physical features of the globe by 
summing up the existing natural changes.) 

Natui’al selection thus leads to the improvement 
of each creature in relation to its organic and 
inorganic conditions of life, and consequently' in 
most cases to what must be regarded as an advance 
in organisation. Nevertheless, low and simple 
forms will long endure, if well fitted for their 
simple conditions. 

Natural selection may' modify' the egg, seed, or 
young, as easily as the adult, and these modifica- 
tions may ell’ect through correlation the stnicture 
■of the latter, and conversely. 

Besides Natural, we have to consider Sexual 
Selection — i.e. not merely' do individuals struggle 
for e.xistence, but the males struggle for the 
females, and the most vigorous thus tend to leave 
most progeny'. Special weapons, offensive and 
defensive, like the cock’s spurs, the stag’s hoius, 
■or the lion’s mane, are used in this struggle, 
and the most useful variations are those which 
are transmitted. Again, just as man can in a 
short time give beauty' to his domestic birds, so 
there is no good reason to doubt that female birds 
in thousands of generations, by' selecting, as they' 
are observed to do, the most melodious or beauti- 
ful males, might produce a marked effect, and 
many' sexual difierences are thus explained. 

Tire theory of natrrral selection ntay be applied 
in special cases — e.g. (l)to explain tire evolutiorr 
of swift greyhotmd-like varieties of wolves; (2) to 
explain tire origin and the excretion of rrect.ar in 
flowers, its use to insects, the action of insects in 
transferring pollen frorrr flower to flower, with its 
advantage in intercrossing ; and the resultant 
modificatiorr and adaptation of flower and insect 
to each other by' the preservation of advantageous 
v.ariations. 

The circumstances favourable to the production 
of new forms tlrrorrgh natural selection ai-c also 
reviewed. These are chiefly, great variability; 
large number's of individuals ; the complex effects 
of rntercrossing ; isolation in snrall areas, yet also 
e.xtension over corrtiirental otres, especially' if these 


vary in altitirde; and consider-able lapse of tinre. 
I^re species are shown to be in process of extinc- 
tion. The divergence of character in domestic 
breeds, largely' due to the fact that ‘fanciers do 
not, and will not, admire a medium standard, but 
like extremes,’ ajrplies throughout nature, from the 
circumstance that the more diversified the descend- 
ants from any one species become in structure, 
constitution, and habits, by' so much will they' 
be better enabled to seize on many and u'idely' 
diversified places in nature, and so to increase in 
nunrbei'S. Thus, taking a carnivoi'ous animal which 
has reached the maximum numbers its temtory 
will support, it is evident that it can succeed in 
increasing only by its vary'ing descendants seizing 
places hitherto occupied by other animals. This 
must hold equally' of all species, and is separately 
demonstrated for plants. The greatest amount o'f 
life can be supported by help of proportionally gr eat 
diversification of stnicture ; hence, in small areas 
where competition is severe, the inhabitants are 
extremely' varied. 

The pi'obable effects of the action of Natural 
Selection, through divergence of character and 
extinction, on the descendants of a common 
ancestor are then discussed in detail by Mr Darwin 
with an illustrative diagram. This takes the foi-m 
of a genealogical tree — ‘ the great tree of life, which 
fills with its dead and broken branches the crust of 
the earth, and covers the surface with its ever- 
branching and beautiful ramifications.’ 

Laws of Variation (see Vaeiation). — Of the 
cause of most variations we are still ignorant, but 
the same laws appear to have acted in producing 
the lesser differences between varieties of the same 
species and the greater difierences between species 
of the same genus. Changed conditions sometimes 
induce definite and permanent eflects : habit, use, 
and disuse are potent in their eflects. Specific 
charactei's are more variable than generic, and 
varietal than either. Rudimentary' organs and 
secondaiy sexual charactei-s are highly' variable. 
Species closely' related of similar constitution and 
siniil.arly' influenced, present analogous variations, 
and frequently' exhibit characters which can only 
be explained as reversions to those of their ancient 
progenitore — e.g. zebra-like stripes on horees, or 
Avood-pigeon’s markings on fantails, tumblers, <!tc. 

Difficxdtics and Objections. — In four chapters all 
the miscellaneous objections raised against the 
theoiy betiveen 1859 and the appearance of the 
latest edition are successively' stated, iveighed, dis- 
cussed, and met, as ivell as the much more serious 
difficulties pointed out by Darwin himself. These 
latter are, ( 1 ) the definiteness of species and the 
rarity' of transitional fonns; (2) the enormous 
degi'ee of modification in habits and stnicture 
assumed by the theoiy, and the seeming improba- 
bility' that Natural Selection should produce on the 
one hand an organ of such trifling inqiortance as 
the tail of a girafl'e, and on the other, an organ so 
Avonderfiil as the eve; (3) the acquirement and 
modification through Natui-al Selection of such 
marvellous instincts as those of the bee; (4) the 
sterility of crossed species, and the fertility' of 
crossed varieties. For these discussions, hoivever, 
the reader must consult the work itself. 

Ixnpcrfccfion of the Geological Itecord. — On the 
assumption of the exteruiin.ation of an enormous 
number of intermediate varieties, which were the 
links between existing and remote ancestral fomis 
— why, then, is not every' geological formation 
charged Avith such links? 'Why does not every 
collection of fossils afford plain evidence of the 
gradation and mutation or the forms of life? 
Geology, assuredly, does not reveal any such finely 
graduated organic chain, and this is one of the 
most obvious and plausible objections to the 
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tlieorj-. Tlie ext)laimtion offered is the extreme— 
tlie almost incredible— imperfection of the geoloOTcal 
record. Only a small portion of the globe Inw been 
geolo'dcallv explored mth care; onlycertain classe.s 
of bein'^^3 Iiave been fossilised ; <iikI the nuTuber, 
botli of specimens and species yet discovered, is 
absolutely as nothing compared rvith the number 
which must have ])assed away during even a single 
formation. The ^lal.ay Archipelago equals m area 
the formations best known to us ; its present 
conilition repre^ent-s th.at of Europe while Europe’s 
strata were being deposited ; its fauna and flora 
are among the richest on the globe, j’ct, even if all 
the specie.s were to be collected which ever lived 
there, how imi)erfectly would they represent the 
natural history of the world ! Only few species are 
preserved at all, and most of these in an imper- 
fect manner ; moreover, subsidence being almost 
neces.sary for the accumulation of rich deposits, 
great intervals of time must have elapsed between 
.successive formations, so that during periods of ele- 
vation, when variation would be most frequent, the 
record is least perfect. Moreover, geological forma- 
tions have not been continuou.sly deposited ; the 
donation of .specific forms probahlj' exceeds that of 
each formation ; migrations have largely taken 
place ; widely ranging species are most variable, 
and oftenest give rise to new species ; varieties 
have been at first local ; and finally, it is probable 
that periods of modification are short as compared 
with periods of permanence. Hence we cannot find 
innumerable varieties, and any linking variety 
between two forms is, of course, ranked as a distinct 
species, for the whole chain cannot he permanently 
re.storcd. Thus the geological record is a histoiy of 
the world indeed, but one imperfectly kept, and 
written in a clianging dialect; of this hiatorj' we 
possess the last volume only, relating to two or 
three countries. Even of this volume only here and 
there has a short chapter been preserved, and of 
caeh page only here and there a few lines. 

Geological Hiiccessi- ■ {Distrilm- 

lion in Time). — The . ■ 1 excepted, 

the facts of palicontology agree admirably with the 
theory. New specie.s come in slowly and succes- 
sively ; they change in different rates and degrees ; 
old forms pass through rarity to extinction, ami 
never reappear ; dominant forms spread and vary, 
their dc.scciidants displacing the interior groups, so 
that after long intervals of time the productions of 
the world appear to have changed simultaneously. 
The most ancient forms differ most widely from 
those no\y living, yet frequently present characters 
intermediate between groups now widely divergent, 
and they rasemble to a remarkable 'extent the 
embryw of the more recent and more highly 
Specialised animal.s belonging to tlie same classes. 
Thc.se laws, and, above all, the important law of the 
sncce-ssion of the .same types within the same areas 
during the later geological periods, and most 
notably between the Tertiary jieriod and the 
present time (e.g. fo.ssil and recent tnarsnpi.als in 
Australia, and edentates in South America), ce.asc 
to be my.sterions, and become at once thoroughly 
intelligible on the principle of inheritance, anil on 
that alone. 

[Since the public.ation of the On'ifin of Species m 
IS.'iO, paheoritological re.search has'been constantlv 
furnishing the most triumphant verification of tUe.se 
views. T'ho imperfection of the geological record 
was so far from ovcrc.stiniated that Hn.xlev 
{S;a,rc „ml Colt, irc, 1S.S0). in comparing 'onr 
present knowledge of the niainmalian Tertian- 
fauna with that of IS-iO, st.atcs that the results of 
the investigations of G.amlrj-, Marsh, and Filhol 
are as if yoologisfs were to become aci|nainted with 
a cnnntry hitherto unknown, as rich in novel forms 
of hfe as l.razil or South Africa once were to 


Europeans.’ Gandry has found the intermediate 
stages by which civets passed into hyoenas ; Filhol 
has disinterred still more remote ancestral carni- 
vores ; while Alarsli has obtained a complete series of 
forms intermediate between that, in some respects, 
most anomalous of mammals, the horse, and the siiii- 
ple.st five-toed ungulates ( see IMammalia). Again, 
Darwin’s belief that the distinctness of birds from 
all other vertebrates was to he accounted for by the 
extinction of a long line of progenitors connecting 
them with reptiles, was in 1859 a mere assumption ; 
but in 1862 the long-tailed and intensely reptilian 
bird Archmopteryx (q.v.) was discovered, wliile in 
1875 the researches of Mareli brought to light 
certain cretaceous birds, one (Hesperornis) intli 
teetii set in a groove, the other (Ichthyornis) with 
teetli in sockets, and with bi-coiic.ave vertebra'. 
Besides these reptilian birds, bird-like reptiles have 
similarly been forthcoming, and the hypotliesis of 
Darwin is thus admirably verified. Considerable 
light, too, has been thrown on the pedigree of 
crocodiles; ammonites, trilobites, and other in- 
vertebr-ates have been arranged in series, while 
important eollateral evidence is also furnished by 
‘ persistent types ’ such as Ceratodns, Beryx, 
Nautilus, Lingula, &c., which have survived — we 
must assume by ordinary genenation — almost com- 
pletely unchanged since remote geological periods. 
On such grounds, therefore, Huxley asserts (op. cit.) 
that ‘on the evidence of pal.-eontologj', the evolu- 
tion of many existing forms of animal life from 
their predecqssoi-s is no longer an hypothesis, but 
all historical fact ; it is only the nature of the 
physiological factora which is still open to dis- 
cussion.’] 

Geographical Distribution. — Neither the simi- 
larity nor the dissimilarity of the inh.abitants of 
various regions, whether of land or sea, can be 
accounted for by identity or difi’erences of climate, 
or other physical conilitions, hut both are related in 
the most striking degree to the absence or presence 
of barriers to migration between those regions. 
AVithin the same area there exists the most marked 
affinity among the species, though these differ from 
place to place. Species appear to h.ave. arisen in 
separ.atc definite centres, the few .apparent excep- 
tions being accounted for by migration and dis- 
pereal, followed by climatic .and geographical 
changes. But for a snnimary 
the existing mode of distribi. ' ■ • ■ 

and of the way in which tliat 
effected, as well as of the very iniport.aiit hearing of 
these facts upon the tlieoiy of evolution, which 
they ni.ay be s.aid, indeed, more than any other 
class of facts, to have suggested, see the article 
Geogkai’hical Distribuxioa'. 

Morphological Ai'gumcuts. — The physiological 
and distribntional lines of .argument being snm- 
iiiarised, those furnished by moriihologj', although 
not le.ss numerous and highly important, can only he 
very brielly outlined. The.se .are mainly four, .and 
•are derived from (a) Classification, (5) llomologie.-i, 
(c) Emhryologj-, (d) Bndiinentary Organ.s. 

(a) Clas.djieation. — Naturalists arrange the 
sjiecies, genera, and families in each cla-ss, on what 
is called the Natural System. But what is incant 
by this system ’ Is it, after all, merely an artificial 
schejne for enunciating general propositions, and of 
placing together the forms most like each other? 
oy does it, as m.any holieve, reveal the plan of crea- 
tion The grand fact of chassillcation is, that 
organic beings, throughout all time, are arranged 
in gi'onps snhordinated under other grmqis — in- 
dividuals under varieties, .and these again under 
species ; species under genera ; genera under sub- 
faiiiilie.s, familie-', and orders ; and all under a few 
grand classes. The nature of all thc.se lelation- 
ships — the niles followed and the dilllculties met 
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by naturalists in their classifications — the high 
value set upon constant and prevalent structures, 
■whether these he of great or little use, or, as -with 
rudinientaiy organs, of none at all — the wide 
opposition in valne between such misleading re- 
semblances of adaptation, as, for instance, the fish- 
like form of whales, and such characters of true 
aflinity as are att'orded by the structure of their 
circulatory or respiratory system — all these receive 
a simple and natural explanation on the view of 
the common "descent of allied forms with modifica- 
tion through variation and natural selection ; while 
it is to be noted that no other explanation has ever 
even been attempted. The element of descent, 
too, is already used in linking all the sexes, ages, 
forms, and varieties of the same species, widely 
though these (e.g. Cirripedes) may differ from each 
other-in .structure : and ue have only to extend 
it to understand the meaning and origin of the 
Natural System. 

(6) Honiologu. — The membera of the same class, 
independently of their habits of life, resemble each 
other in their general ’ ' ‘ "'lius, 

the hand of man, the the 

leg of the horse, the paddle of the porpoise, and the 
wing of the bat, are all constructed on the same 
pattern, bone corre.sponding to bone. Siinilarly 
•witli the hind-limb. Again, the mouths of insects 
are of innunierable varieties of form and use — 
witness the long .spiral trunk of a moth, and the 
great jaws of a beetle — yet these are fornied by 
modifications of an upper lip, mandibles, and two 
pairs of maxillte. And so it is with the limbs of 
cmstaceans, or the flowers of plants ; in fact, with 
the organs of every class of beings. 

This conformity to typo is ‘ powerfully suggestive 
of true relationship, of inheritance from a common 
ancestor ; ’ it admits, in short, as no one indeed 
denies, of a simple explanation in terms of the 
evolutionary theory, and thus strengthens that 
theory not a little. Attempts have been made to 
explain this unity of plan in two other ways — fii-st, 
by assuming it due to utility, which is negatived 
by the facts, since organs of identical use (e.g. the 
wings of a bird and those of a butterfly) very 
frequently do not conform to the same type at all ; 
secondly, by attributing it to a unity of design, 
wliich, iiowever, (re) instead of being always main- 
tained, as it should be, on the theory, is not un- 
frequently quite lost in highly specialised forms ; 
and which, even if it always existed, (b) iVould 
directly suggest the unity of descent, the design 
thus serving only to mislead the anatomist. 

Serial Homology, too, has to be accounted for — 
that unity of typewhicli is found on comparing, the 
dill'erent parts and organs in the same individu.al, 
so that the wonderfully complex and varied jaws 
and legs of a lobster, or the widely' different leaves, 
sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils of a flower, are 
alt found to be modifications of a simple limb, and 
a simple leaf-organ re.spectively. Not only are 
such metamorphoses apparent on comparison, but 
they can be actually observed to occur during the 
development of each individual ; is then the term 
metamorphosis to have a mere metaphorical mean- 
ing when applied to the species, or has it not 
actually arisen in past time, through the natural 
selection and transmission of advantageous varia- 
tions ? 

(c) Development. — It has been alre.ady indicated 
that the serially homologous parts in the same in- 
dividual are alike during an early embiyonic period, 
ns also are the homologous organs in animals which, 
like bat, horee, and jioiqioise, may bo widely differ- 
entiated in adult life. So closely, too, do the 
embryos of the most distinct species belonging to 
the same class resemble each other, that even von 
IJaer was unable to distinguish ■whether two xin- 
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labelled specimens were lizards, birds, or mammals. 
Tliis law of embryonic resemblance holds very 
widely — e.g. with young crustaceans. The embryo 
often retains within the egg or womb stractures 
which are of no service to it, either at that or at a 
later period of life, like the transitory gill-arches of 
birds or mammals ; while, on the other hand, 
larvie (e.g. of insects), which have to provide for 
their own wants, undergo complete secondaiy 
adaptation to the surrounding conditions. The 
process of development goes from the general to 
the -special; thus there is generally an advance in 
organisation. In peculiar conditions, however, 
degeneration may occur. All these facts are 
readily explained on the principle of successive 
slight variations not necessarily or generally suiier- 
vening veiy early in life, and inherited at a con'e- 
sponding period ; hence it is in the highest degree 
probable tliat most embrj'onic stages show us more 
or less completely the progenitor of the group in its 
adult state ; and embryology thus rises gieatly in 
interest. See Ejibryology. 

(rf) Rudimentary Organs. — Rudimentaiy, atro- 
phied, and abortive organs, bearing the plain stamp 
of inutility, are so extremely common that it is im- 
possible to name a higher animal in which none 
occure. The mamma: of male mammals, the hind- 
legs of boas, the wings of many birds, or the teeth 
of fcctal whales, and the upper incisors of unborn 
calves, are familiar instances. Such organs are in- 
telligible on the evolutionary theory, and on that 
theoi"}' alone. 

Rceajnttdution and Conclusion. — After tersely 
summing up the preceding mass of evidence, 
Darwin concludes by pointing out (re) that the 
theory of evolution by natural selection is no more 
inimical to religion than is that of giavitation, to 
which tiie same objection was stron^y raised ; (6) 
its revolutionary influence on the study of all de- 
partments of natural histoiy ; (c) on Psychology 
(q.v.): {d) on the origin of man and his history 
(see Man): (c) on our theories of future progre.?s. 

Envoy. — ‘ It is interesting to contemplate a 
tangled bank clothed witli many plants of many 
kinds, with birds singing on the bushes, with vari- 
ous insects flitting about, and with worms crawling 
through the damp earth, and to reflect that these 
elaborately constructed forms, so difierent from 
each other, and dependent on each other in so 
comple.x a manner, have all been produced by laws 
acting around us. These laws, taken in the largest 
sense, being Growth with Ileprodnction; and Inher- 
itance, which is almost implied by leproduction ; 
Vaxiability from the indirect and direct action of 
the conditions of life, and from use and disuse ; a 
Ratio of Increase so liigh as to lead to a Struggle 
for Life, and as a consequence to Natural Selec- 
tion, ent.ailing Divergence of Character and the 
Extinction of less improved forms. Thus, from the 
war of nature, from famine and death, the most 
exalted object which we are capable of conceiving, 
namely, the production of the higher animals, 
directly follows. There is grandeur in this view of 
life, with its several powere, having been originally 
breathed by the Creator into a few forms, or into 
one ; and that, whilst this planet h,as gone cycling 
on according to the fixed law of gravity, from so 
simple a beginning endless forms most beautiful 
and most wonderful have been, and are being, 
evolveil.’ 

The stonny reception of the Origin of Species, the 
controvei-sies to which it gave rise, its rapid 
and widespread acceptance, helped as it was by 
the independent support, yet generous self-abnega- 
tion, of ilr Wallace, and the powerful advocacy of 
Huxley, Hooker, Asa Gray, and others, are all 
reconled in Danrfn’s Life. Of the jirojiosed expan- 
sion of the Origin, only the first cJiajiter actually 
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fippcjirotl, us of Aiuntftls otid Plmiis 

iinilcr Ijomcst leaf ion (see ^ ^VKIATION ) ; but in 
FcrlHisaU'oii of Orchids, Forms i^.F/oiccrs, Inscci- 
ivorous Plants, Climhing Pla/ts} Movement in 
Plants, we liuve a series wliicli not only greatly 
(levelonetl Darwin's favourite study of adaptations, 
and with it enormously strengthened his general 
tlieory, hut gave to the arid lield of botany the 
interest aud freshness of a new intellectual spring 
(see Dotany). Again, the verj' dilliculties which 
lie felt to he presented to his theorv by the coui- 
plex phenomena of hoe and ant society led him 
onwards, till he reached the problems of niind and 
language ; the obvious and burning question of the 
origin of man had also to he faced, and thus rve 
hail the Descent of Man and the Expression of the 
Emotions. 

Defore conclusion, justice demands, if not dis- 
cussion, at least mention of some of the more im- 
nortant criticisms which have been urged against 
Darwin’s theory. That which Darwin himself 
seems to have felt as most serious was made by 
Tleeming Jenkin, who laid stress on the tendency 
to suamping any individual variation, however 
advantageous, through intercros.sing. Mr Mivart’s 
Genesis of Species next engaged liim most ; but 
Darwin's reiilies to the.se and other criticisms up to 
1S72 will be found in the final edition of the Origin 
of Specks. In his c.ssay in Darwin’s Life, Huxley 
say.'-, ‘ I venture to allirm that so far as all my 
knowledge goes, all the ingenuity and all the 
learning of hostile critics have not enabled them to 
adduce a single fact of which it can be said this is 
irreconcilable with the Darwinian tlieoiy ;’ while 
Jlr Kav Lankester still more recently assures us 
that ‘.“Ince its lirst publication in ISol) the hlstoiy 
of Darwin’s theory has been one of continuous aiul 
decisive coiiquesL so that at the present day it is 
univer.'ally accepted as the central, all-emhiacing 
doctrine of zoologic.al and botanical .«rionce.’ 

As a matter of fact, however, this ‘ univeisal 
acceptance’ is not without its univci-sally dis- I 
tribiited exceiitions. Some of Darwin’s contem- 
jioraric.s have withhold their adho.sioii—e.g. Virchow 
in (Jermanv, Owen and Cleland in Britain, 
and the ohler French naturalists ; nor can the 
critical aud controvei'sial writings of Mi\-art, tlie 
Duke of Argyll, Samuel Butler, aud othei-s, be thus 
wholly ignored. Constnictive criticism is also 
busy. On one hand certainly we have the ultra- 
Darwinian siicculations of 'SVeismann, warmly 
accepted by Lankester and others ; but on the 
other, attempts are again being made, and with 
increasing frequency, to restate the theoiy of evolu- 
tion more or Ic.ss completely in non-Darwinian 
terms, q’hus, following up the doubt which occa- 
sionally troubled Mr Darwin’s recent years, that he 
had assigned too little inqiortance to the modifying 
factoi-s of u.se aud disuse, of environment, &c., we 
have Mr Snencer re-entering the field ; in America 
an active Nco-Lamarckian school has also arisen, 
which lacks neither knowledge nor thoughtfulnes.s ; 
in (.iermany wo owe new constnictive efforts to 
Niigeli and .Seniper, and more recently to Eimer ; 
while in Britain, cmiqilementary hypolhesc.s have 
been priqiounded by Homanes,' Sutton, Gulick, 
Geddes, vVc. But such proposed positive contribu- 
tions to the evolutionaiy theorv fall rather to be 
treated under Evolution. 

Sc-c ISioi.oov, hoTASY, Evolution, F.NViiioNMK.VT 
llinaniTT, GKoc.n.M>HtcAL DisTnim;Tio.N-, Zoology, aiul 
other articles. Iksides the works of Diinviu hiniseir 
ftiiJ t!i(.-o of Alfresl r.u!i,H-U IVnll.sce (from A'litiirnf Sdre- 
linn in JtiiO to I)iinrh,!,m i„ ISS'.I), ,i,e special 

tryatisvs referrea to tinaer the nliovc-mcnlioneit mill 
iimiur .-irtsclcs (e.g FianiLisATio.N), sec F, U.irwin’s Life 
(\f Clmrltt Vana'ii; .sl.-o minor Lives hy Or.vnt Allen 
and ILtL'iny. Of other c-xpositoiy literature mav be 


mentioned Haeckel's Gcncrclle Morphologic and Natural 
History of Creation; Huxley’s Zoi; Sermons, American 
Addresses, Science and Cultnrc, Anatomy of Inrcrtcbratid 
Animals; also his essay On the Peception of the Origin 
of S/Kcies in Darwin’s Life, x-ol. ii. ; Obituary JHotice of 
Charles Daricin in Proc. Poy. Soc. (Lond. 1888) ; and 
Struggle for Existence, a Programme [Hinctcenth Century, 
18^). AVeisinaim’s Studies in the Theory of Descent 
(1SS0-S2), and for more recent developments his subse- 
quent papers (see Heukdity, llEntopucTiox ), inust'also 
be noted. Eoinanes’ Scientific Evidences of ' Organic 
Eiolution, Lankester’s Degeneration (both Nature 
series), Schmidt’s Doctrine of Descent and Daricinism, 
Fiske’s Darwinism and other Essays, are, examples in 
English of an abundant and more popular literature, iu 
wiiich the writings of ilr Grant Allen and Dr A. 'Wilson 
are also specially known, and which is likewise abundant 
in Germany-, France, and Italy. 

Of controversial writings may be cited Jlivai-t’s Gmesis 
of Species, Lessons from Nature, &a ; the Duke of Argyll’s 
Unity of Nature, as well as the review articles of both 
writers. See also Butler’s Evolution, Old and Ncic, and 
Luck or Cunning. For the literature of the more con- 
structive attempts referred to, see Evolution. For 
general bibliography Bettany’s Life of Darwin is most 
accessible ; while complete help will be obtained from 
Scidlitz, Die Dune. Thcorie (Leip. 1875), and from 
the Haplcs Jahresbadcht f. Zoologic; preferably, how- 
ever, since 1880 from the Zoological Eecord. 

Dariviii Sound and Mount Dauwin are on 
the ,S'\V. side of King Charle.s’s South Land, Tiernv 
del Fuego. The mountain rises CSOO feet. 

Dnsciit, Sir George 'Werre, was born in 1820 
at St Vincent in the IVe.st Indie.s, of which island 

his father was ■■■’' ’ a.s educated 

at AVestminste • ' . ■ :ge, London; 

gi-aduated B.A ” ■ ’ Oxford, in 

1840; and was called to the bar at the Jliddle 
Tcmi>lc in 1832, in which yc.ar .also he received his 
degree of D.C.L. He acted some yearn as an 
assi.stant-editor in the Times oflice, and married 
a sister of its editor, Mr Delane. An accom- 
plished linguist, he hail often acted .as examiner in 
English and modem languages for civil sen-ice 
apiiointments, when he was a]>i)ointed a Civil 
Service Commissioner in 1870, .and knighted ‘for 
public services ’ in 187C. Alre.ady in 18-12 116 0111)- 
li.shcd a translation of The Prose or Younger Eehla ; , 
which w.as followed by an essay, ‘The Roi-scmcn,’ j 
in the Oxford Esso i/x '( 1858) ; Popular Talcs from) 
the Norse, with an Introductorg Essay on the Origin ( 
and Diffusion of Popular Talcs (1859), and Tales} 
from the FJcltl (1874), both from the Norwegian of/ 
Asbjonisen ; translations from the Icelandic of the) 
Saga of Burnt Njal (18()1 ), and the Story of Gislil 
the Outlaw (1800); and an Introduction and Libi 
of Clea-sby, prefixed to Vigfusson’s comjdetion (Jf 
Clcasby’s unfinished Iceland ic-Engl ish JJictionarw 
(1874). Sir George Dnsenthas also written sevcri/il 
fair novels. His famous introduction to AslijOi-ji- 
sen’s Popular Talcs was a solid contribution ko 
folklore, being an admii-able exposition of f,nc 
Aryaii theory of story-transmission ns advocated 
by Grimm and Max Aliiller. 

Vnsli, CouNTE.ss, the name under which 
Gabrielle Anna Cisternc de Courtir.as, A’icomtes.se 
de Haint-Mars, published a serie.s of novels, many 
of which were readable, if of but slender literary 
merit. She wa.s born at Poitiei-s, August 2, 1804, 
of a noble family, married early, and took to 
liter.\ture for a living after the' loss of her i>ro- 
jicrty, writing sometimes ns manv as live or six 
novels a year. .Slie died 11th .Sejitembcr 1872. 
Her stories deal almost exclusively with the nririO' 
erntic xvorld and its more or less illegitimate liai- 
sons. They have a eerlnin brightness and x'ignnr, 
but lack icalily, and are pcojdcd by a crowd of 
stilted jiuiqiets rather tlian living men and women. 
Of her numberless books may only be mentioned 
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Lcs Atnoiirs dc Biissxj-Bahidm (1850), La Pomme 
d'Bve ( 1853 ), Lc Galantcrics dc la Coxtr dc Louis XV. 
(1861), Comment Tombent lcs Femmes (1867), and 
Lcs Aventurcs d'unc Jeitnc Mariic { 1870). 

Daslikoff, Peincess Ekaterina Romanovna, 
daughter of Count Voronzoft', was born 28th March 
1743, at St Petersburg, and from her eai-liest j-outh 
received a careful training. She married Prince 
DS'shkoiT when only fifteen years old, but was left 
a widow three years' after. She was an intimate 
friend of the Empress Catharine II., and one of the 
heads of the conspiracy formed against Peter III., 
the success of which secured the throne to Cath- 
arine. Soon afterwards quarrelling with Catharine, 
she obtained permission to travel, and visited 
Germany, England, Fiance, and Italy, making 
the aequaintance of manj' eminent men (among 
others, Garrick, Dr Blair, and Dr Robertson). The 
empress and she were reconciled to each other, 
and the princess was aiipointed Director of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences ; and in 1783, Presi- 
dent of the Russian Academy, established at her 
own suggestion in imitation of the French Academic. 
On the deatli of Catharine in 1796, she was deprived 
of her offices, and ordered by Paul III. to retire to 
her estates at Novgorod. She died 16th January 
1810. Besides writing several comedies and occa- 
sional papers, the Princess Daslikoff was mainly 
instrumental in inducing the Russian Academj' to 
draw up a dictionary of the Russian language, and 
herself executed part of the work. Her very in- 
teresting autobiograpliy was published in English 
by her friend Mrs Bradford (2 vols. 1840). 

Dasyiire {Dasyiu-ns), a genus of carnivorous 
marsupials, including forms which in the Australian 
and Tasmanian fauna take the place filled in other 
regions by carnivores. The large sharp canines, 
the sharp-pointed cusps on the back teeth, and the 
clawed toes are among the adaptive carnivorous 
featui'es, and there are otliei's of a more technical 
nature. The dasyures are nocturnal and savage 
animals, and as one would expect, peculiarly un- 
tamable. One of the most pronounced is the 
Tasmanian Devil {D. nrsinus), a savage animal, 
about the size of a badger, with a disproportion- 
ately large and broad head, and massive crowded 
teeth. The body is plump ; the fur is coarse and 
brownish-black, with a white band on the chest, 
and. another at the end of the back; the tail is 



Tasmanian Devil {Lasi/in-us tirsiniis). 


thick, and about half as long as the body. In 
Tasmania these ‘ devils ’ used to commit great 
havoc among poultry and even sheep, but are being 
driven into more and more remote haunts. The 
Spotted Dasyure (D. macida(its), also Tasmanian, 
i.s a much smaller animal, about the size of a cat. 
Another ‘ wild cat ’ of the same country and Vic- 
toria is Mange’s Dasyure {D. maugei ox viverrinvs). 
Otlier species occur in Australia and New Guinea. 
Nearly allied to the divsyures are two genera. 


Thylacinus and Phascogale. The former, the 
Tliylacine (q.v.) or Tasmanian wolf, is the largest 
carnivorous maj^upial ; the latter is insectivorous. 
See Marsupial. 

Date. See Chronology. 

Date Palm [Phoenix), a genus of palms, the 
most important species of which is the Common Date 
Palm, the Palm Tree of Scripture [P. dactylifera ), 
a native of the northern half of Africa, the south- 
west of Asia, and some parts of India, and of whicli 
the cultivation is no less wide, and still extending. 



a, bunch of dates dependent from their spathc ; i, portion of leaf. 

Some parts of China produce large crops. The stem, 
whicli is .straiglit and simple, reaches a height of 30 
to 60 feet, and bears a head of 40 to 80 glaucous 

E innated leaves, of 8 to 10 feet long, and a number of 
ranching spadices, each of which on the female tree 
beam 180 to 200 fruits (dates, dactyli). A bunch of 
dates weighs 20 or 25 Ib., so that an average year’s 
crop may be reckoned at 300 to 600 lb. per tree, 
and tlie yield per acre at about twelve times that 
of corn. From the earliest times fertilisation has 
been artificially aided by cutting off the male 
inflorescences just before the stamens ripen, and 
suspending them among those of the female tree ; 
so avoiding the risks and losses of ordinarj’ wind- 
fertilisation. In a palm grove there may be but 
one male stem to forty or fifty fruit-bearing ones. 
The Aiabs seldom raise palms from seed ; to make 
sure of the sex they take suckers from female trees 
known to be.ar good fmit. The tree begins to bear 
about tbe eighth year, reaches maturity at about 
thirty years, and does not decline until about the 
age of one hundred. This is one of the most im- 
portant and useful of all the palms. In_ Egj'pt, 
and generally in North Anica, Pereia, and 
Arabia, dates* form tlie principal food, and date 
palms tbe principal wealth of the people. The 
fleshy part of the fruit contains 58 per cent, 
of sugar, accompanied by pectin, gum, &'c. The 
fniit is eaten either fresh or dried, and in the 
latter state becomes an article of commerce. Cakes 
of dates pounded and kneaded together, and so 
solid as to be cut with a hatchet, are the store of 
food provided for African caravans on their journey 
through the Sahara. A sweet juice (date-honey) 
can be expressed from tbe fruits, from winch a kind 
of wine is obtained by fermentation ; also a sort of 
vinegar ; an ardent spirit is of coui-se also distilled 
from the fennented juice. Palm-wine is also made 
from the sap after the terminal bud is removed. 
The bud is eaten as palm-cabbage, similajlj- also 
the undeveloped panicles of llowere. The date 
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‘stones’ 01 * seeds ave roasted in North Africii as a 
suhstitute for cotfee, and have also been introduced 
into Britain for the same purpose. Tliey are also 
p-ound and pressed for oil, nnd the residue used 
for feeding cattle. From leaf-stalks of the common 
date palm, all kinds of basket and wicker rvork are 
also made, and walking-sticks, fans, N’c. The 
leaves themselves are made into bags, mats, Ae ; 
the fibres of the web-like integuments at the base 
of their stalks into cordage. The wood is used for 
building, fences, Ac. — The Toddy Palm of the north 
of India, or Wild Date Palm {P. si/lvcstii's), so 
nearly resembles this species, that it is doubtful if 
it is distinct. In some places, the trees present a 
curiously distorted and zigzag appearance, from the 
practice of yearly tapping the alternate sides for the 
sap or tod'chj. This forms a pateful and whole- 
some beverage ; readily also fermenting into palm- 
wine, and by distillation yielding Arrack (q.v.); 
wliilst if boiled down it yields the syrup called 
jaggery, from 4 lb. of which 1 lb. of sugar is 
obtained, a single tree producing about 7 or 8 
lb. of sugar annually. The operation of tapping 
for toddy spoils the fruit of the tree, which is 
small and much inferior to the African date. It 
is, however, eaten. — Another species. P. pahidosa, 
the most gregarious of Indian palms, growing 
only 6 or 8 feet high, covers the landscape of 
the Sunderbunds with the liveliest verdure. P. 
acaulis and P. farinifera are also dwarf and 
closely allied common Indian species. P.^ re- 
clinata is a characteristic palm of the Natal 
coast, and P. spinosa of Siciva Leone, Ac. 
Some derive the origin of the colonnade pillar in 
architecture to the regular mode of its planting and 
the use of its stem in building, while in symbolic 
interest it stands second to ‘no other plant. The 
symbol of beauty and of victory alike to Hebrews 
and Hellenes from the earliest times, it passed 
readily to the suggestion of victory over death and 
glorious immortality ; hence alike the name PJtwnix 
from the fabled bird, and the habit of representing 
angels .and the blessed with palms in their hands. 
It was largely ii-cd also for decoration of festivals, 
and for strewing in processions. Christ’s triumphal 
entiy into Jerusalem is still commemorated on 
Palm Sunday (q.v.). 

I>afc Pllini {Diospyros), a genus of Ebenaccjc, 
important for timber (see Eiioxy, IiiOMWOOD) and 
fruit. The Common D.ate Plum or Pishamin, also 
called the Europe.an Lotus and the Date of Trebi- 
zqnd (D. Iotas), is a tree of 18 to ,80 feet in height, 
with oblong shining le.aves and small retldish-wTiitc 
flowers, a native of the coasts of the C.aspiau Sea, 
Northern Africa, Ac., but cultiv.ated and natural- 
ised in the south of Euroi)e. It c.an also l)e pown in 
the south of England. Its fniit is of the .size of a 
cherry, and in favourable climates larger, yellow, 
sweet, and astringent. It is eaten when over-ripe, 
like the medlar, or is used for conserves. This 
fruit h.os been supposed by some to be the Lotas 
(q.v.) of the Lotophagi. Tiie Virginian Date Plum, 
or Persimmon [D. rirgininaa), is a tree of 30 to CO 
feet high, with ovate oblong leaves and pale-yellow 
flowery, a native of the southern states of *North 
America, where one tree often yields several bushels 
of fniit. The fruit is about one inch in di.ameter, 
with si.\' to eight oval seeds. It i, not palaLablc 
fill mellowed by frost, and is sweet and astringent. 
A kind of beer or cider and an .ardent spirit arc 
made from if. D. ^fnhola is cultivated as a fniit- 
tree in Mauritius. J). Kaki, sometimes called the 
Keg fig, is a native of Japan, which occ.a.sionally 
IS kept in greenhouses in France and England. 
I lie sweetmeat callesl Firiacs-cngaes is made from 
this fniit in France. The fniit of .some other 
S|>eeies is also cilible— e.g. D. dr.candra of Cochin- 
China. 


Datholife ((3r. dathos, ‘turbid’), a mineral, 
colourless or inclinin'' to payish, greenish, white, 
or yellowish-gnay colour, occun-ing both massive 
and' crystallised in rhombic prisms, the edges .and 
angles of which .arc commonly replaced by planes. 
It IS composed of boracic acid, silica, and lime, with 
a little water. It has been found both in schistose 
and crystalline igneous rocks ; and occui-s near 
Edinburgh, in Norway, Italy, Connecticut, Ac. 

Datia. a native state of Bundelkhand, with 
a pop. (ISSl) of 182,598. The chief town, Datia, 
125 miles SE. of Agra, on a rocky eminence, has a 
pop. ( 1881 ) of 28,346. It has several palaces, some 
now untenanted. 

Datiscaccji!, a verj' small order .allied to 
Begoniaceic, including only four species, of remote 
distribution. Dattsca caimabina, a plant much 
resembling hemp, is cultivated in Crete and Asia 
Minor for its hemp-like fibre, also as a source of 
yellow dyestuff. It has tonic properties. 

Dative. See Declensiox. 

Datn'ra. See Tiiorx Apple. 

Daub, Karl, a speculative theologian, was 
born 20th JIarch 1765, at Cassel, studied philosophy 
and theology at Marburg, and became in 1795 
professor of* Theologj' at Heidelberg, where he 
died 22d November 1836. An earne.st and singu- 
larly open-minded seeker after truth, although 
defective in the true historical sense, .and not 
a robust and independent thinker. Daub laboured 
incessantly to find a sound basis for a reconciliation 
between religion and philosophy, and his succe.s.'-ivc 
writinp reflect the whole development of prevailing 
philoso))hy from Kant to Hegel. Thus his Lchrhnch 
dcr Katcchctik (1801) rests comjiletely on Kant’s 
fundamental jirinciples ; .ag.ain, dominated by the 
influence of Schelhng’s ‘philosophy of identity’ 
are his Thcologumcnu (1806) and EinhiUmg to 
Christi.an dogmatics (1810) ; while Schelling’s tran- 
sition to theosophy and to ‘positive philosophy’ 
is miiTored in Daub's Judas Ischarioth (1816), 
despite its eccentricities his best work. Hegel w.as 
called to Heidelberg in 1816, and henceforth it ^yas 
his influence which was dominant over the receptive 
mind of Daub. In his Dogmatische Thcologic 
(1833) .and Prolegomena (1835), he attempts in 
the darkest language of the Hegcli.an dialectic a 
philosophic.al restoration of the dogmas of the 
church. Daub’s Theol.-philos. Vorlcsungen were 
collected by Marheineke and Dittenberger in seven 
volumes ( 1838-43 ). See Kosenkranz’s eulogistic but 
uncritic,al Erinnerungen (1837), and D. F. Str.auss, 
C/iaral.icristiken -and Kritiken (2d cd. 1844). 

Dnubciiton, Louis Jean Marie, matunalist, 
was bom at Montbar in Burgundy, 29tli Jl.ay 1716. 
He studied theologj' .at the So'rbonnc, but soon 
g.avc Imiiself up to medicine and .anatomy. In 
1742 life old schoolfellow, Bufi'on, invited him to 
assist him in -the preparation of his groat work 
on Natural History, and Daubenton contributed 
richly to the fiist fifteen volumes of the llistoirc 
NalurcUc, until the jealousy of Bulfon led to an 
estrangement. Daubenton now devoted himself 
.almost entirely to his duties in the Jardin du Eoi, 
where he w.as professor of Mineralogj’. He was 
also for a time profe.ssor of Natural lli'stoiy in the 
College of Medicine. He contributed largely to 
the lirst Eiiry<dop(dic, and wrote many valuable 
wt!moircs. He died 31.st December 1799. 

Danbcny, Ciiari.u.s Oili-s Bridle, chemist 
and botanist, was born at Stratton in Gloucester- 
shire, 11th Fcbrii.aiy 1795. lie devoted himself 
chiefly to the elucidation of natural phcnomcna by 
the .aid of chcinic.al science — his great work being 
A Desrrmtion of Actirc and Ejfiiicf Volcanoes 
(1820). lie also wrote oir thermal springs, lie 
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Lecame professor of Chemistry at Oxford in 1822, 
of Botany in 1834, and was an F.B.S. Other works 
are an introduction to the AtonMc Theory (1831), 
Lectures on Agriculture (1841), and Lectures on 
Climate (1862). Daubeiiy died December 13, 1867. 

D’Anl>ign6j Jean-Henri Merle, a popular 
ecclesiastieal Instori.an, was born at Eaux-Vives, 
near Geneva in Switzerland, 16th August 1794, 
studied there and at Berlin — under Neander — and 
in 1818 became pastor of the French Protestant 
Church in Hamburg. In 1823 he was appointed 
court-preacher at Brussels ; but after the revolu- 
tion of 1830, he declined the post of tutor to the 
Prince of Orange, and returning to Geneva, took 
part in tlie institution of the new evangelical 
cliuroh', .and fdlcd the cliair of Church History in 
its theological seminary until his sudden death, in 
tlie night of October 20-1, 1872. With the excep- 
tion of some visits to England and Scotland, where 
he had numerous readers and admirers, and where 
he received the degree of D.C.L. fiom Oxford and 
the freedom of the city of Edinburgh, he remained 
constantly at Geneva. The work which has given 
him a widespread reputation is his Histoire dc la 
B6forination au ScizUmc Siiclc (1835-53); it has 
been translated into most European tongues, and 
has attracted more notice abroad than at borne ; it 
is written with a devout, fervid sympathy that is 
often eloquent, although the narrative is too 
graphic to be everywhere exact. Its popularity 
has been immense. Among his other writings are 
Germany, England, and Scotland (Loud. 1848); a 
vindication of Cromwell (1848); Trois Siiclcs dc 
Lutte en Eeosse ( 1849) ; and Histoire de la Reforma- 
tion en Europe au Temps de Calvin (1862-78). 

D’Au1)igii<S, Theodore Agrippa, a famous 
French scholar, was born on 8th February 1550, 
ne.ar Pons in Saintonge. At an early period he 
exhibited a remarkable t.alent for the acqui-sition 
of hanguages. Although born of a noble family, he 
inherited no wealth from his father, and conse- 
quently chose the military profession. In 1567 he 
distinguished himself by his services to the Hugue- 
not cause, and was subsequently rewarded by 
Henry IV., who made liim vice-admii-.il of Guienne 
and Brittany. His severe and inflexible character 
frequently embroiled him with the court ; and after 
Henry’s assassination (1610), he betook himself to 
Geneva, where he spent the remainder of his life 
in literary studies. He died April 29, 1630, leaving’ 
a worthless son. Constant, who was father of 
Madame de Maintenon. D’Aubigne’s best-known 
work is his Histoire Universellc, 1550-1G01 (Amster- 
dam, 1616-20), which had the honour of being 
burned in France by the common hangman. 
D’Aubigne was possessed of a spirit of biting 
satire, • as is prov'ed by his Confession Catholique 
du Sicur de Saney, and his Aventures dn Baron 
dc Feenest^. See his Histoire Secritc, ccritc par 
lui mcme (1731); also French studies by Reaume 
(1883) and Morillot (1884). 

DaiiBiginy, Charles Francois, landscape- 
painter and etcher, bom in Paris in 1817, studied 
under his father, who was a miniature-painter, 
Paul Delaroche, and otbere, and from 1838 ex- 
hibited in the S.alon, although his full recognition 
came only after the artist had reached his fiftieth 
year. He devoted himself to close .and syiup.athetic 
study from nature, working much on the Seine in a 
house-bo.at, and developed a style of l.andsc.ape .art 
marked by singularly unaffected fidelity .and origin- 
ality. In 1853 lie gained a first-class medal with his 
‘Pool of Gylien.’ In 1857 he produced his ‘Spring- 
time ; ’ in *1861, ‘ The B.anks of the Oise ; ’ in 1872, 
‘Windmills at Dordrecht;’ and in 1877, his large 
and very impressive ‘Rising Moon.’ His ‘Sluices 
in the Valley of Optevos’ (1855) .and his ‘Vintage' 


(1863) are in the Luxembourg Gallery. He is .also 
known as a book-illustrator and as a vigorous 
etcher, having produced over a hundred plates, 
some reproductions, others direct from nature, 
marked by gi-eat frankness of method and free 
ji.ainter-like quality. He died in Paris, 19th 
February 1878. 

■ D’AiibliSSOii, Pierre, Gr.and-master of the 
order of St John of Jerus.alein, surnamed ‘the 
Shield of the Church,’ was bora of a noble French 
family in 1423. At an early .age he entered the 
service of the Emperor Sigismund, and served under 
the Archduke Albrecht of Austria against the 
Turks. Returning to France, he served with the 
Aionagnacs agiiinst the Swiss, .and covered himself 
with gloiy at their defe.at near St Jacob (1444). 
He next joined the order of the Knights of Rhodes, 
and rose rfraidly into power, becoming grand-master 
in 1476. He laboured to bring about a confedera- 
tion of all the Christian powere to counteract the 
triumph of the Turks that followed the fall of 
Constantinople. Mohammed II. ’s career of con- 
quest, which threatened to spread over Western 
Europe, was stayed alone by the obstin.ate br.aveiy 
of DAubusson and his little colony of Christian 
soldieis in the island of Rhodes. In Maj' 1480 an 
armj' of 100,000 Turks invested the town, but were 
forced to r.aise the siege .after a month’s desperate 
fighting, leaving behind them as many as 9000 
dead. Mohammed was filled with fury, and a 
second attack was only averted by his death in 
1481. D’Aubusson died in 1503. 

Dandct, Alphonse, was born at Nimes on 
M.ay 13, 1840. His family had been in trade, but 
were not in good circumstances. He was, however, 
well educated at the Lyons Lyc6e, and was able 
when quite a boy to take the place of usher in a 
school at Alais, an employment of which, in Le 
Petit Chose and others of his works, he has given no 
cheerful reminiscences. He was only seventeen 
when, giving up his ushei-ship, he set out for Paris 
with his elder brother, Ernest, who himself became 
a journalist .and novelist of some mark. Alphonse 
(as also did Ernest) obtained an .appointment as 
clerk or private secretary in the office of the Duke 
de Moray, of whom he has drawn a famous portrait 
in' Le Nabah. Indeed, one of the main character- 
istics of M. Daudet’s method, and one of the main 
reasons of his popularity with some, and his un- 
popularity with other readers, is the manner in 
which he seems to have utilised almost every cir- 
cumstance .and almost every acquaintanceship of 
his life in his books. M. Daudet^s liter.aiy eflbrts, 
however, beg.an with poetrj' ; .and his firet book, 
in 1858, was entitled Les Amoureuses. He also 
devoted some not too successful yeare of experi- 
ment to the.atrical work, writing by himself, or 
with .a collabonator. La Dcrniirc Idolc (1862), 
IdCEillct Blanc (1865), Le Frdre Atni (1868), Le 
Sacrifice (1869), Lise Tavernier, and L’Arlcsicnne 
(1872), pieces of which the e.arlier were more suc- 
cessful than the later. Bc.sides this, he contributed 
to manj’ journals, especiallj’ the Figaro. In this 
form appeared some of his best woik, the Lctires 
de Mon Moulin (collected 1869), Robert Hclmont 
(1871), the Contes du LAindi, and others; and it 
was in these years that he conceived the charm- 
ing extrav.aganza of Tartarin dc Tarascon, a 
most amusing s.atire on the characteristics of 
the natives of the south of Fr.ance, which he h.as 
followed up more recently with .a second part, 
Tartarin sur les Alqics. 

It was not, however, till many years after his 
literary beginnings that M. D.audet hit on the 
style which h,as made him popular .and famous. He 
had sketched something of the kind early in Le 
Petit Chose, a book full of pathos and of remiiiis- 
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oenccs of his own early struggles.^ This jiathetic 
<iuality is still further developed in Jack (1S73), 
the story of an illegitimate cliild, part of the in- 
terest of which turns on the half-malicious sketches 
of certain literary Bohemians ; and in Fromont 
tfcunc ct Rislcr Atn6 (1874), where the devotion of 
a man of business to his firm, his wife, and his 
hrotiier, meets in all three cases with an equallj* 
evil return. These have been followed by Le 
Fabah (1877), a transparent caricature of Mornj' 
and other well-known pereonages under the empire ; 
Lcs Itois cn Exit (1879), the chief parts in which 
are supposed to have been played also by actual 
persons; Emna Eoiiincstaii (iSS2), the hero of 
which was supposed to have some resemblance to 
Gambetta, and which at anj’rate is as remarkable 
in the serious way as TarUtrin in the comic amongst 
satires on the ‘meridional' type; L’Evangdislc 
( 1883), in which the then new craze of the Salvation 
Aniiy was inti'oduced ; Sapko (1884), a book some- 
what out of Daudet’s usual line, in which the 
mutual infatuation of a young man and a courtesan 
and artist’s model is drawn witli remarkable if not 
very wholesome power ; and Ulmmortd (1888), in 
winch all tlie autlior's powem of ridicule, and all 
his practised skill in attacking individuals under a 
thin disguise, are employed to throw discredit on 
the French Academy. 'The vigour, and within cer- 
tain limits, the ver.-atility, of tTiis series of novels is 
not denied by any one ; but in addition to the 
pureonality already noticed, there has been charged 
against the earlier ones at least a following of 
llickens, which can hardly be accidental, though 
it has been asserted to be so. 

M. Baudot married early a lady of talent, who 
is underatood to have renilcred him much assist- 
ance in his literary work, and he formed for some 
time part of a gi-oup or coterie of remarkable 
literary charactei's, which included besides himself 
the Uussiau novelist Turgdniefi', Gustave Flaubert, 
the brothel's Goncourt, and M. Zola. He has pub- 
lished at various times autobiographic papers, which 
have been collected as Trcntc Aiw dc Paris (1887), 
and Souvenirs iCun Homme dc Lettres (1889). 

Ihliuliiagnr. a town in the Gaya district of 
Bengal, on the Soane, 90 miles SW. of Patna. It 
is a wretched-looking place, with narrow, crooked 
lanes winding among miserable hovels. It pos- 
sesses, however, a considerable river trade, and 
manufactures coarse fabrics both of wool and of 
cotton. Pop. 9870. 

(‘fortunate city’), a town and 
fort in the Deccan, within the Kizam's dominions, 
28 miles XW. of llydembad. The fortress consists 
of a conical rod:, 000 feet high, with a wide ditch 
and an outer wall nearly 3 miles in circumference. 
The place surrendered to the Mohammedans in 
1291, and Shah Muhammad Tughlak (1324-51) 
thrice attempted to remove the seat of government 
hither from Delhi. The fortress has not been 
garrisoned now for many years, and the town h.as 
greatly dec.aycd. Pop. 1213. 

D’Aiiluoy. MAnii; C.VTnKntXE Jumku-u de 
Beu.veviele, CoUNTItss, was bom .about 1050, and 
dieil in 170, >. She wiote manv tedious .and long- 
winded romances long consigned to safe oblivion. 
Of these may here only be iuentioned Hippoh/ic, 
Comte i/e Dengfav (1090). Fqually worth! less are 
her historical memoirs. But her fame rests securelj' 
<m her dcs Fees, which .arc written in a 

simidiq bright, and charming style, not altogether 
niiMorthy of the inimitable master, Perr.iult. ’The 
M bite Cat, the 'Wllow Dwarf, Finettc Cendron, 
and be Mnuton have for two centuries been 
naturali--<Hl in the nurseries nf Kurojio, and are 
.still familiar (ignres in jiantomime. 

D'Anmalc. Sec Ai'.m.m.e, Dec d’. 


Danincr, Georg Friedrich, an able but 
eccentric German writer, was bom in 1800 <at Nurem- 
berg, where for a time he was a professor in the 
gymnasium, and where Kaspar H.auser (g.v.) was 
committed to his care. Abandoning the pietism of 
his student days, he passed through Schelliiig’.s phil- 
osophy to a position of bitter antagonism to Cliris- 
tianity, which he wi.shed s-ivept froni^ the f.ace of 
the earth ; but in 1859 he joined the Ultramontane 

E arty, and became one of its foremost ch.ampions. 

[is inany philosophical writings rellect his varying 
positions"; so late as 1847 he endeavoured to prove 
that among the ancient Jews and the Christians 
of the fii'st century human sacrifice obtained ; from 
1859 he c.vpounded and defended the faith. His 
poetical works, especially il/n/iomcf (1848) and the 
LiederhUiten des Hajis, two graceful imitations of 
Peisian poeti-j’, have gained a high reputation. 
Daumer died at AViirzburg, 14tli December 1875. 

Oailillicr, Henri, a celebrated French carica- 
turist, was born at Marseilles in 1808. F.ashion, 
tittle-tfittle, sc<andal, politics, blemishes of figure, 
and oddities of character in turn inspired his 
inexhaustible genius for mockery. Few among his 
illustrious contempoi'aries escaped his pencil, and 
his caricatures had alw.ays some strikingly truthful 
feature about them. lie made his debut in the 
Charivari, in a series of sketches from Eohert 
Macairc ; and the revolution of 1848 suggested two 
of his most remarkable series — Idyilcs Parhmen- 
taircs and Lcs Ecprescntaiits rcpr(sctttcs. In Ids old 
age Daumier became blind, and was befriended by 
Corot the landscape-painter. lie died at Valnion- 
dois, 10th Febi-uai-j- 1879. 

Dniiii, Leopold Joseph, Graf von, com- 
mander-in-ebief of the imperi.al troops during the 
Seven Yeai-s’ War, was the son of (Joiint AVierich 
Philipp von Daun, a distinguished officer in the 
Austrian service, and was born at A’’ionnn, 24th 
Sei>tembe • < • father’s regiment, 

he acquii'i • the Turkish c.am- 

p,aigns(l’.. ■ . I. le Austrian Succes- 

sion also afi’orded him many opportunities of di.s- 
playing that combination of valour and prudence 
for which he was famous. After the peace with . 
Pnissia in 1745, Daun fought against the French in 
the Nctherl.ands (1746-48), and in 1754 received 
the dignity of lield-marslial. Before this, he had, 
in spite of many obstacles, introduced into the 
imperial army a new military system, and reorgan- 
ised the Military Academy at A ienna. At the com- 
mencement of the .Seven ‘V'e.ai's’ AA'ar he commanded 
the army of Moravia in 1757, and neutr.aliscd the 
defeat of the Austrians under General Browne 
iie.ar Prague, by drii'ing Frederick the Great, who 
h.ad beleaguered that citv, as far as Kolin, and forc- 
ing him, after a hard-fought battle, to ev.acuate 
Bolicmio. On the 14th of October 1758 ho g.ained 
another victon- over Frederick at lIochkircTi, and 
c.ame near to 'annihilating the Pnissian anny. In 
17.59, at Maxell, he compelled I'iiik, the Prussian 
geneial, with 11,000 men, to surrender. After 
this, however, he g.ained no im])ortant successes ; 
Frederick began to underetand the tactics of ‘the 
Austrian Fabius Cunctator,’ and to conduct his 
camp.aigns accordiiiglv. Daun died 5th February 
1760. 

Duiipllin (Lat. Erlphinus), formerly the title 
of the eldest son of the French king, was origin- 
ally that of the sovereign lonls of the jirovince of 
Dauphine, who bore a dolphin .as their crest. The 
j host of these, the ehildlc.ss Humbert III., in 1343 
I bequc.athcd his po“~essions to Charles of A'alois, 
gnunKon of Philiiipe A'L.of France, on condi- 
tion that the eldest son of the king of I’rancc 
sliouhl bear the title of Dau])hin of A'ienne, and 
govern the jirovince. As late as the time of Louis 
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XL, the dauphin exercised almost sovereign rights ; 
hut after his time these were gradually abridged, 
until Dauphine was placed under the same laws 
as, the rest of the kingdom, and the title became 
merely honorary. After the revolution of 1S30, it 
was abolished altogether. See Delphix Classics. 

D:uil>llinCt formerly a frontier province in the 
.south-west of France, now forming the departments 
DrOme, Isfere, and Hautes Alpes. Its capital was 
Grenoble, and it lioasted its ‘ seven wonders ’ — 
reirrarkable caves, rrrountain-peaks, &e. Once the 
territory of the Allobrogi, after the fall of the 
lionrarr empire Datrphirre formred the southern- 
rrrost part of the kingdom of Brrrgtrndy. ’ It then 
passed rrnder the domiirion of the Franks, and after 
the disnremberment of the Carlovingian monarchy, 
it becanre a portion of the new Brrrgundian king- 
dorrr of Arles. It their passed by legacy into the 
possession of the German emperor rn 1032, and 
remained united with German}' till 1343, when it 
was presented to France (see Dauphin). There 
is a history by Chorier (2 vols. 1883). 

I>aiirat, Jean, a gifted French scholar, who 
played an important part in determining the cotii-se 
whicli his country’s literature took at the time of 
the Renaissance. He was born about 1510, and 
became president of the Collfege Coqueret, where 
he .superintended the studies of Ronsard, Du 
Bellay, Baif, and Belleau. These poets, with 
whom he was united in the famous coterie of the 
Pleiade (q.v.), he carefully trained for the task of 
reforming the vernacular', and ennobling French 
literature by the imitation of Greek and Latin 
models. He wrote nothing of importance in 
French, but devoted himself to guiding and stimu- 
lating the other members of the Pleiade, in whose 
woi'ks his leai'ning and enthusiasm bore rich and 
enduring fruit. He died in 1588. 

Daill’in, a mountainous region of south-eastern 
.Siberia, between Lake Baikal and the i-iver Argun, 
on the Chinese frontier. 

Dauw. See Horse, Quagga, Zebra. 

D’Avcnaiit, Sir 'Williasi, English poet and 
playwright, was born in 1606 at Oxford, where 
iris' father kept the Crown Tavern, a house at 
which Sh.akespeare was in the habit of stopping 
when on his journeys between London and Strat- 
ford. A story arose later that D’Avenant’s birth 
was due to an intrigue between his mother and 
the great dramatist, but for thi.s there .seems to 
be no foundation, though apparently D’Avenant 
himself was willing enough to barter his mother’s 
reputation for the credit of such a parentage. 
Aubrey tells us that D’Avenant would often say, 
when pleasant over a cup of wine, that it seemed 
to him that he wrote with the very spii-rt that 
Shakespeare did, and ‘seemed contented enough 
to be thought his son.’ In his twelfth year the 
precocious boy penned an Ode in Ecmcmhmncc of 
Master ShakesjKare, not printed, however, until 1638. 
After a short period of study at Lincoln College, 
hs became p.age to Frances, Duchess of Richmond ; 
next passed into the household of the aged poet, 
Frilke Greville, Lord Brooke, and in 1628 took to 
writing for the stage. During the next ten yeai-s 
he produced many plays, the least poor of which 
were The Cruel Brother (1630) and The JTits 
(1636). In 1638, at the request of the queen, he 
was appointed poet-laureate in succession to Ben 
donson. About the same time he lost his. nose 
through an illne.ss — a calamity which laid him 
open to the merriment of such wits as Suckling, 
Denham, and Sir John Hennis. He, afterwards 
became manager of Dnir}- Lane Theatre, but be- 
came embroiled in the intrigues of the Civil War, 
and was apprehended and flung into the Tower. 
He soon e.sca])ed to France, and returning, distin- 


guished himself so much in the royalist cause, 
that he was knighted by Charles at the siege of 
Gloucester (September 1643). D’Avenant again 
got into difficulties, and was confined in the Tower 
for two years, when he was released, it is s.aid, on 
the intercession of Milton. Once more he set 
about establishing theatrical representations, and 
in 1658 succeeded rn opening a theatre. Two years 
e.arlier he had given what was practically the first 
opera in England, with JIi's Coleman a.s the first 
actress that ever appeared on an English stage. 
After the Restoration, D’Avenant was favoured 
by royal patronage, and continued to write and 
.Superintend the performance of plays until his 
death, April 7, 1688. His epic, entitled Gondi- 
hert, a feeble reaction from the romanticism of the 
Elizabethan poets, consists of fifteen hundred four- 
line heroic stanzas with altei'nate rhymes — a metre 
which the genius of Gray’s Elegy can scarce save 
from the damning sin of monotony ; much bepraised 
by its contemporaries, it now sleeps securely in 
the same oblivion with the author’s Madagascar, 
and his great opera The Siege of Bhodcs. A col- 
lected edition of his plays, with memoir, was edited 
by Logan and Maidment (Edin. 5 vols. 1872-74). — 
Charles D’Avenant, his eldest son, was born in 
London in 1656, was educated at Balliol College, 
•sat in parli.ament under Janies 11. .and William III., 
Was commissioner of excise and joint-licenser of 
plays, under Anne secretary to the Commissioners 
for Union with Scotland, next insjrector-general 
of imports and exirorts. He died 6th November 
1714. Among his writings are Discourses on the 
Publich Revenues and the Trade of England (1698), 
and A Discourse upon Grants (1700). 

Davenport, capital of Scott county, Iowa, on 
the Mississippi, opposite Rock Island (q.v.), 183 
miles W. by S. of (Jhic.ago by r.ail. It is the seat of 
Griswold College (1859) and of several Catholic 
institutions, has extensive nianiifaetures of flour. 
Wooden and ii'on wares, and woollen goods, and is 
the sliipping depot of a large grain tr<ade. Pop. 
(1880) 23,830. 

Daveiltry (pronounced Daintry), an ancient 
municipal borough of Northanrjrtonshire, at the 
sources of the Avon and Nene, 12 miles W. of 
Northampton, and 4 NW. of Weedon by a branch 
line opened in 1888. It is well built on an emi- 
nence, and h.as two pi'incip.al streets. Chai'les I. 
spent six days here in 1645 before the battle of 
Naseby. Pop. (1851) 4430; (1881) 3859. A mile 
to the east is D.anes or Borough Hill, one of the 
largest Roman camps in the kingdom. 

David, capital of Chiriqui (q.v.) in Panama, 
lies in a fertile plain on the Rio D.avid, which 
entei's the Pacific 8 miles to the south. Stock- 
raising and the cultiv.ation of tobacco are exten- 
sively engaged in, and there is a considerable trade. 
Pop.' 9000. 

David (Heb., ‘beloved’), the second king over 
Israel. He sprang from a family of Judah, and 
Was the youngest son of Jes.se, a man of some sub- 
stance at Bethlehem. He is described as a hand- 
some youth, ‘red-haired, with beautiful eyes, and 
fair of face,’ when he fir's! distinguished himself in 
Isi'ael by .slaying the Philistine giant Goliath. • 
After tlrrs heroic deed, Saul took liirrr to his court, 
and appointed him to a nrilitar'y comnrand. Accord- 
ing to .another .account (1 Sanr. xvi. 14-23) it w.as 
his skill in playing the harp, .and his being sent for 
to banish the rrrelarrcholy of Saul by that means, 
that first led to his coming into contact with the 
rnoody king. He had soon to flee fr onr Saul’s court, 
as the kings jealousy of his supposed rival led him 
to seek D.avki’s life; but, by the craft of his wife 
Michal, S-aul’s daughter, and the friendship of 
Jon.athair, Sarrl’s son, he e.sc,aped, and fled to the 
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country of the Philistines, where, however, he foniul 
refuge only for a short time. In the cave (or hill- 
fort) of Adullain, near Gath,' he gathered a troop 
of 100 freebooters, which afterwards increased to 
COO, and with which he ranged through the country' 
between Philistia and the Dead Sea, never attack- 
ing his king or countrymen, hut always their 
eneitries on the west and soutli, and levying con- 
tributions from the people of Judah for his protec- 
tion of their Hocks. The expeditions whiclr Saul led 
ag.rinst him frequently put him to great straits, 
aiul the diliiculty of conti'olling hi.s iiTegular force 
witliout assuming the oflensive ajjainst ‘ the Lord’s 
anointed ’ becoming ever greater, llavid left Judah, 
and liecame a v.assal of the Pliilistine king of Gath, 
occupying for a year and four months the town of 
Ziklag in the desert to the south. After the death j 
of Saul and Jonathan at Gilhna, ho reigned seven 
and a half years in Hebron over the tribe of Judah, 
wliilo Ishhosheth, Saul’s son, nilod the rest of Israel 
with the help of Abner — nrohahly as a vas.sal of the 
Philistines. On the dcatli of Lshhosheth, all Israel 
chose David as king. He conquered the independ- 
ent city of Jehus ( Jei'usalem ), the strongest natural 
fortress in tire country, and made it tire political and 
religious centre of his kingdom, building, with the 
hell) of Tyrian artilieei's, a palace for himself on its 
liighc.st hill Zion (the ‘city of David’), and placing 
the Ark of the Covenant (q.v.) there under a tent 
— to be replaced under his successor by a temple, 
for which large collections of materials were made 
in David's reign. The nucleus of his army 
consisted of his old bodvguard of COO gibhorim 
(or ‘heroes’), from which the oHicera of the 
general levy were drawn. A jrlan is described 
in Clironicles by which 24,000 were jnit under 
arms each month out of the 288,000 able-bodied 
men who were the lighting strength of the coun- 
try. 'I’liere was an additional regiment of life- 
guards, mostly forcigiiei-s {' Crcl/ii and Plel/ii’). 
In the course of a few yoais the conquest of the 
Philistines, Moabites, Aramcans, Edomite.s, and 
Ammonites reduced the whole territorv from Egypt 
to the Euphrates. During the siege oi Rabbah, tiie 
Ammonite capital, David committed the greatest 
sin (if his life, his adultery with Ilathshcba and 
indirect murder of her husband. Henceforward 
‘the sword never departed from his house.’ ’The 
last years of his long reign of thirty-two yeara 
in Jenisalcm were troubled by popular disaH'oction, 
of which his favourite son Absalom availed him.self 
to attemjrt a revolution, which nearly succeeded in 
placing him on the throne, but cost I'lim his life, to 
Ilavid’s excessive gi-ief ; and shortlv before David’s 
death— whicb was at earliest 1018, at late.st 99.3 
Ii.C.— another such unsucce.ssful attempt was made 
by another son, Adouijah, who was aggrieved at 
the choice of Solomon as his father's .succe.ssor. 

David is by far the greatest of the kings of Israel. 
The spirit of his rule is beautifullv expressed in his 
‘last (poetic) wonls,’ in 2 Sam.' xxiii. 1-7. His 
lioi-sonal courage, his skill and unvarying .success 
in war, his foresight and circumspection in govern- 
ment, and his readines.s to sacrilice merelv peisonal 
ends to the welfare of his whole ircoirle are‘c.speciallv 
cnnsjiicuou.s. Ho ‘ executed judgment and justice 
unto all his people.’ 'Fhe foundation of his rich and 
complex character was his .strong faith in Jehovah 
ni' ''(kI li was this that distinguished him from 
tsaul as the man after God’s own heart.’ He was 
no saint in the (’hristian sense, and in his laiisos 
irom veracity, hi- jiolygamv, and his cnicl treat- 
menf oi (roiujuereil cin'inies, iie followed the customs 
- '1'^ same iinvanii-hed history 

wliieh IS the .sole .authority for the dark .sides of Ins 
cimraetcr i- oipially to bo believisl in its presenta- 
tu»ii of the nrii;htOT f\i\A (loe«; not support 

the unfa) oiirable judgment of David cxprcsseil bv 


Bayle, Voltaire, Renan, and others, who would 
make him out either a licentious, cruel, .and 
hypocritical despot, or simply a child of nature 
drifted with an equal share of gre.at virtues and 
grc.at vice.s. 

The hi.storic.al picture of David fully support.s 
the tradition that ‘the sweet .singer of Israel’ 
w.a-s the greatest poet of his time, and the founder 
of the sublime religions lyrie poeti-y of the Hebrew.s, 
though many of the 'Psalms are rather produc- 
tions of the'Davidic spirit than of David's own 
pen. ‘At an earlier date,’ says Cheyne, ‘much 
l.abour was rather unprofitably spent in defending 
the Davidie authoi-ship of psalms tran.sparently non- 
Diividic. An ojrpositc tendency now prevails. Of 
the three most distinguished writers, Ewald aeknow- 
ledges only eleven entire psalms and some frag- 
ments of psalms as Davidie, Hitzig fourteen, and 
Dclitzsch forty -four. All of these agiee as to the 
D.avidic antlmi-ship of Psalms iii., iv., vii., viii., xi., 
xviii., xix. 1-7, and two out of three as to th.at of 
Psalms ix., x., xii., xiii., xv.-xviii., xix. 8-14, xxiv., 
xxix., xxxii., ci. Kuenen, however, will admit no 
Davidie psalm, though Davidie passages may have 
hecn inserted. In any case, it is quite certain 
that there .are none in the bast three books, and 
tlie irrobability is that Ewald’s is the most con- 
sen’.ative view'of the headings at present tenable.’ 

The reign of David not only determined the 
politic,al life of Israel, but also' its eonception of 
Ideal glory. As the suceeeding ages grew darker 
and more troubled, believing hearts in Israel turned 
b.ack to those days of the kingdom’s glory ; men felt 
that only a king like David could restore the 
tlieocr.acy ordained of Jehovah ; he fomied the pro- 
totype fior the Messi.anic hope that Jehov.ali would 
send a son of D.avid, who should redeem Israel. 

David, or Dkwi, St, the p.atron saint of IVaics, 
i Hi-st mentioned in the Annates Cambriw (10th 
century) .as having died in 601, Bishop of jMoni 
Judeornm, or Meneria, afterwards St David’s. 
He presided over two 'Welsh synods, at Brefi and 
..at ‘Liiciis Victoria?.’ A ricll legendary liistoiy 
supplements the.se meagre but authentic details, 
i Rli.vgyfarch tells that lie tvas grandson_ of King 
Ceredi^, and a pupil of Pauliniis, that he journeyed 
throumi Wales preaching and working miracle.s, 
visited Jenisalem, and denounced Pelagianisni at 
I Brefi with such triumphant loudness that he was 
I made by acclamation metropolitan Archbishop of 
I Wales. Gir.aldus follows Ehygyfarch in his life, 

I and Geofl'rey of Monmouth supplements it further 
j by niaking’David the uncle of King Arthur, and 
I l()c.ating the metropolitan .see tiret at Caerleon, 
whence it was transferred by David, with the sanc- 
tion of Arthur, to ^lenevi.a.' 

David I. (often c.allcd St D.avid), king of 
Scotland, w.as the youngest of fhe six sons of 
Malcolm Ceannnior and St Marg.arel (q.v.). Bom 
ill 1084 he Avas sent in 1093 to England along with 
hi? sistpr Matilda (who in 1100 married Henry I. of 
' England), and remained for sever.al years at the 
English court — .a residence that irowerfiilly afl'octcd 
' hi? after career. There, as his contem)mrary 
■William of Malmc.sbury puts it, he Avas ‘poli.shcd 
I from a boy ’ until he ‘ had nibbed off .all the nist of 
Scottish b.arbarity.’ 

In 1107, Avhen his elder brother Alexander siic- 
ceecled to the throne, David, by cxpres.s beqiie.st 
of Eadg,ar, became Prince of Ciiinbria, a tcrritoiy 
Avliich, besides p.art of tbo niodcin shire of Cumber- 
land, included the Avhole district betAveen the 
TavociI and SolrA-ay and the Firtlis of Forth and 
Clyde, except fhe shires of Haddington, Edin- 
burgh, .and l.inlithgoAA'. Or'cr the greater jiart of 
this domain he ajqiears to have held absolute sAA'.ay. 

I Ale.xaiider seems at lirat to Iiha'c been inclined to 
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dispute David’s liglit to tlie district, iuit the suc- 
cess of liis claim was secured witliout contest hy 
the influence of the great Norman harons who had 
hy this time acquired extensive possessions in the 
south of Scotland, and to whom David’s English 
training rendered him peculiarly' acceptable. By 
David’s marriage in 1110 to Matilda, widow of 
Simon de Senlis, and heiress of Waltheof, Earl 
of Northumberland, he still further, increased his 
power, becoming Earl of Huntingdon and Earl of i 
Northampton. 

In 1124 he succeeded his brother on the Scottish 
throne, but had in 1130, and a"ain in 1137, to fi"ht 
for his crown against the heirs of the old Celtic 
dynasties supported hy the wild tribes of the north 
and west. On both occasions the Anglo-Norrrian 
chivalry which David had gathered around him 
gave him decisive victories. Having sworn, along 
with the other great barons of England, to maintain 
the right of his niece, Matilda, to the English 
ci’own, David took up arms on her behalf in 1135 
when Stephen mounted the English throne, and 
penetrated into England as far as Durham, -where 
at a meeting between him and Stephen peace was 
restbred by the grant of the earldom of Hunting- 
don, and the ]iromise of the earldom of North- 
umberland, to David’s son Henry. In 1138 the 
war was, however, renewed, and tlie king of Scots, 
deserted hy Brace and others of his Anglo-Nor- 
man vassals who owned large estates in England 
as well as in Scotland, was signally defeated at 
the ‘Battle of the Standard,’ near Northallerton. 
The next year, a second peace was concluded, 
when the promised earldom of Northumberland 
was bestowed on Prince Henry. 

The rest of David’s reign — which marks the end 
of Celtic and the beginning of Feudal Scotland — 
was devoted to the accomplishment of the great 
designs begun by his father and mother, and con- 
tinued by his two predecessors — the union of the 
different races of Scotland into one nation, and 
the civilisation of the people. How well he suc- 
ceeded may be traced in the tu-o centuries of 
prosperity that followed Ins rei"n. By the intro- 
duction of the feudal system, and the promulgation 
and vigorous personal superintendence of the work- 
ing of wise laws, he endeavoured to secure the 
peace and safety of the country ; and he looked for 
aid in this worlc to the Anglo-Normans whom he 
had brought from the south. By the erection of 
burghs he promoted the trade, manufactures, and 
commerce of the nation, and laid the foundations of 
its freedom. In his civilising efforts he depended 
also largely on the church, the extension and in- 
fluence of which he gioatly fostered and encouraged. 
Immediately after he became Prince of Cumbria he 
restored the fallen bishopric of Clasgow, and after 
Ills accession he founded and endowed the bishoprics 
of Boss, Aberdeen, Caithness, Brechin, and Dun- 
blane ; besides enriching the previously established 
sees of St Andrews, Moray, and Dunkeld, and re- 
viving the old see of Galloway ( Whithorn). He 
also founded or restored the abbeys of Kelso, Jed- 
burgh, Melrose, Newbattle, Holyrood, Cambus- 
kenneth, and Kinloss, as well as a number of 
minor religious establishments. So far indeed did 
this process of endowment go, that according to 
Bellenden, ‘the croun was left indegent throw 
amjiliation of gret rentis to the kirk,’ a state of 
m.atters that led James I. (of Scotland) to remark, 
while standing by David’s tomb at Dunfermline, 
that ‘he was ane sair sanct for the crown.’ On 
the other hand one who was a hard judge of 
monarchs — George Buchanan— said with much 
more truth, that ‘ if men were to set themselves 
to draw the im.age of a good king, thej' would fall 
short of what David showed himself throughout 
the whole coiu'se of his life.’ 'riiough King David 


is often called St David, he was never formally 
canonised; but his name was inserted in the 
calendar prefi.xed to Laud’s Praj-er-book for Scot- 
land, printed at Edinburgh in 1637. 

King David died at Carlisle, 24th May 1153. His 
son Henry had died in the previous June, and he 
was succeeded by his grandson, Malcolm, tlien in 
his twelfth year. 

The oldest Scottish painting now known to e.xist— an 
illuminated charter to the monks of Kelso, written in 
1159 — preserves rude miniatures of the young king Mal- 
colm and his saintly grandfather. It is preserved at 
Floors Castle, and engraved in fac-simile in the Lihcr S. 
Muric (le Calchou (Bannatyne Club, 1846). See also 
limes’s ScoWand in the Middle Aija (1860); Robertson’s 
Scotland under her early Kings (1862); and Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland (1876). 'The remains of David’s legisla- 
tion, including the interesting code of the Leges Stir- 
gorum, have been carefully collected in the first volume 
of The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland (1814). 

David II.j only son of King Robert Brace, was 
bom at Dunfermline, 5th March 1324, and was 
manied in 1328 to Edward II. ’s daughter, Joanna. 
In June 1329 he succeeded his father, and in 
November 1331 was crowned, with his cliild-cmeen, 
at Scone. In 1334 the success of Edward Baliol 
(q.v.), and Edward III.’s victon- at Halidon Hill, 
forced David’s guardians to send him and his consort 
to France, whence by the triumph of the national 
party he was permitted to return in 1341. Five 
years later, in fulfilment of his alliance with 
France, he invaded England, but at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, near Durham, was utterly routed 
by the Archbishop of York, I7th October 1346.- 
For eleven years he remained a prisoner, in or near 
London, and at Odiham, in Hampshire; at length, 
in 1357, he was released on promise of a heavy 
ransom (100,000 merks), whose non-payment in- 
volved him in shameful dependence on Eng- 
land. In 1363 he actually proposed to his parlia- 
ment that Edward III.’s second son should succeed 
him on the Scottish throne ; and though the pro- 
posal was curtly rejected, the intrigue between the 
two kings was ended only by David’s death at 
Edinburgh Castle, 22d February 1371. He was 
not forty-seven yearn old, yet his reign had lasted 
more than forty-one years — a reign as inglorious as 
it was long, but still of great moment to Scotland, 
since, ‘ from a war of conquest and patriotic re.sist- 
ance, the straggle had died into a jiett}’ strife 
between two angiy nations, a mere episode in the 
larger contest which it had stirred between England 
and France.’ Queen Joanna dying in 1362, David 
next year liad married INIargaret Logie, a comely 
widow, whom he divorced in 1369. By neither 
marriage had he any issue, so w.as succeeded by his 
sister’s son, Robert II. 

D.avitl, Felicien, a French composer, w.os born 
8th March 1810, at Cadenet, in the department of 
Vaucluse. He was firet a chorister in the cathe- 
dral of Aix, then at the ago of twenty entered the 
Paris Consen-atoire. He throw him.self earnestly 
into the social speculations of his day ; became 
an ardent disciple of St Simon, and aftoi'wards of 
Enfantin ; and finally, on the break-up of the 
brotherhood in 18.33, he betook himself, .along with 
several of his fellow-drenmer.s, to the East. The 
little knot of enthusiasts reached Constantino])le, 
whence they made their w.ay to Smyrna and Cairo. 
As they had no moans, they suffered greatlj’ from 
want, sickness, and ill-usage. In 1835 he returned 
to Paris, and published bis Melodics Oricntedcs for 
the pianoforte. They were unsucce-ssful ; and 
D.avid i-emained in obscurity till 1844, when he 
brought out at the Consen’.atoire his Desert, a 
grand Odc-symphonic, .as he c.alled it, the words of 
which were furnished by his friend and fcllow- 
w,anderer, Auguste Colin. Its succe-ss was sudden 
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awl cowiilete. Daviil wa'; declared a master at 
once, and his Desert was performed in all the 
tlioatre?'. Suhsequently, lie travelled through 
Belgium and Germany, and was eveiywliere 
greeted with applause. Less successfnl works 
were — l^Ioisc suv Ic Siu(fi { 1S4G), Chvistophc Goloinbc 
awl Le Parndis (1847), Let Pcrlc dii Brfsit 
(IS.'il), Hcrcidetnctim (1859), and Lalla PooJdt 
(1802). He composed also a fpiartette for strings, 
a nonettc, a symphony, and songs. Appointed 
an oliicer of tile Legion of Honour in 1SG2, and 
in 1869 lihrarian to the Paris Conservatoire de 
Musique, Darid died 29th August 1876. 

David. Feiidixand, a distinguished violin 
virtuoso, horn 19th June 1810, at Hamhur", was 
from thirteen a pupil of Spohr at Cassel, and 
hecanie in 1836 concertmoistor at Leipzig, which 
place he kept till his death at Klosters in the 
Grisons, 19tli July 1873. His remark.ahlc talent 
for teaching his instrument he showed after the 
estahlishmcnt of the Leijizig Conservatoriuin, and 
many of the best violinists of liis time were his 
pupils. His compositions were equally esteemed. 

David. GEnitAllD, imlnter, liorii about 1450, 
at Oudewater in Hollawl, in 1484 entered the 
Painfere' Guild of Hinges, of which he became I 
dean in 1501. He died in llruges in 1.52.3. The 
National Gallery, London, contains an admirable 
example of his work in ‘ A Canon and his Patron 
Saints,' .a wing from an altarpiece ; and among his j 
other pictures are a JIadonna, in the musenin at j 
Koine ; a Cnicilixioii, in Uerlin ; .awl a Baptism of l 
Christ awl a Descent from the Cross, both at Bruges, j 

David. J ACQfEs Louis, historical painter, was . 
horn at Paris, 3Ist August 1748. lie received 
his first iustniction from Boucher, his uncle, 
and at the age of twenty-one became a pupil 
of Vion. After several unsucces.sful attempts lie 
gained the ‘prix de Kome’ in 1774, .and in tlie 
following year ho settled in Koine, where Vicn h.ad 
been aiqiointed director of the Froncli Academy. 
Here he prodiieed little in colour, but devoted him- 
self to making accurate drawings from the antique. 
Six years later he lotunied to Fiance, .amt liis 
‘ Belisaiins ’ (17.80) procured his .admi.s.sion to tlie 
Ac.adeniy. Soon afterwards he inarriod, and .again 
visited Italy and also Flanders. It is in the works 
executed during this period, such as the celebrated 
‘Ujxthof thelloi-atii’ ( 1784), ‘TheDoath of Socrates’ 
(1788), ' The Loves of Paris and Helen ’( 1788), and 
‘Brutus cowlcinning his Son’ (1789), th.at the 
clas'-ic.al feeling — founded upon sculpture and 
poiso.ssing iiiiieh of its hnrdtte.ss ns well .as its clear- 
cut accuracy of form which was the painter’s chief 
characteristic— is first clc.arly visible. During the 
Kovolntion David entered with enthusiasm into 
the politic.al conllicts of the period. In 1792 he 
became a representative for Paris in the Con- 
vention. He voted for the death of Louis XVI., 
and was a meinher of the Committee of Public 
Safety ; and he was the artistic director of the 
gic.at national fetes of flic rejinblic, wliich were 
fonndcil on classic.al customs. After the dc.ath 
of Kobe--))iorro he was twice imiirisoncd, awl nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. On his rele.a.so in 
1795 he devoted himself to his art, iirodnciw' ‘The 
K.ape of the .Sabines' (1799), which i.s nsuallv 
ranked as lus masterpiece. Ho was .an ori'dti.al 
member of the Institute, and in 1801 was appomted 
liwt painter by Napoleon I. After the rcstonithm 
of the Lonrbons. he was banislicd in 1816 ,as a 
tegicide and ivtircd to Brussels, where, haviim 
deehned .an invitation to nwlcrlake the director* 
ship of l ine Arts at Berlin, he died, ‘29th Docem- 
l>or 1825. 

David’.s productions .are disfingnished hv a cer- 
tain austen- dignity of toncei>tion and by eialionite 


accuraev of form. On the other hand they arc 
often cold and unreal in sentiment, unplD.as.antly 
monotonous in colouring, and defective in their 
arrangements of light and shade. His .art and 
exfinude exercised the most powerful effect upon 
the French school of painting: among his pupils 
were Girodet, Gros, L6oj[)old Kobert, Ingres, and 
Gerard ; and the chassicLSin which he introduced 
reigned supreme until the rise of the Koniantic 
scitool headed by Gcric.ault and Delacroix. The 
influence which in his later d.ays he exercised upon 
the school of Belgium was hardly less marked and 
powerful. Fourteen of his works .are in the Louvre, . 
awl five— including ‘ Bonaparte crossing the Alps ’ 
(1805) — are at Vemailles. See Lc Pehitre David, 
bv his gi'.andson, J. L. Jules Darnd (1880). 

David, Pierije Jeax, a French sculptor, known 
as David d’Angers, was born at Angei-s, 12th Slarch 
1789. In spite of the opposition of his father, a 
t.alented wood-c.arver, he resolved to become an 
artist ; and after studying in the art schools of 
his native town, he niatle his way on foot to Paris 
in 1808, and placed himself under Jacques Louis 
D.avid, the painter. In ISD bis 'De.atb ot Epami- 
nondas’ gained. the ‘grand prix,’ .and D.avid pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where, though he became intimate 
with C.anova, he preserved his own individuality, 
and produced works modem in feeling and full of 
strongly marked character. In 1816 he returned 
to Fr.ance. A statue of the Gre.at Condo, which 
he executed about this time, est.ablished his repu- 
tation. In 1826 he was named a member of the 
Institute, and appointed a professor in the School 
of the Fine Arts; in 1828, and .ag.ain in 18.34, he 
vi.sited Germany. During the July revolution, 
D.avid fought in the ranks of the people, and in 
consequence he w.as employed by the new govern- 
ineiit to exeeute the pediment' of the Pantheon 
(1835-37). By many it is considered his chef 
d’cviivrc. _ 111 1848 the well-known republicanism 
of the .artist procured for him the honour of a sent 
in the Constituent Assembly. After the cortj) d'dat 
lie was sent into exile, and went to (Ireece, but 
soon after returned to France. He died, 5th 
Jaiiuaiy 1856. In the museum of Angers about 
two hundred of D.avid’s works in relief and the round 
are preserved, ns well .as some four hundred of his 
medallions and many of his drawings. Besides its 
artistic value this collection posse.sses the greatest 
historical interest, ns including portraits of the 
most eminent of the sculptor’s contemporaries. 
Sec his Life by Joiiin ( 1878). 

Davidson. Axdrew Bisuce, D.D., LL.D., 
born in Aberdeenshire in 1831, was educated at 
Mnrischal College, Aberdeen, and at tlie Free 
t’liurch College, Edinburgh, where in 186.3 he 
w.a.s appointed to the chair of Hebrew awl Old 
Tcst.amcnt exegesis. In this cajiacity he has 
since laboured quietly, but has exorcised a quite 
unusu.al personal inlliicncc upon his students, 
and through them h.as done much to leaven the 
Five Church with a critical -spirit th.at is fc.arlc.ss 
in method, but reverent in .spirit, and in the best 
sense conservative of the real essentials of faith. 

I AVith a singular reticence and self-repression. Dr 
[ D.avidson, beyond an occasional senium or article 
in the Expositor, has seldom s)iokcn outside his 
lecture-room, pwl has imblished little, .and that 
nilller suggestive than demonstnitivc of his power 
as an cxegote. He wn.s throughout a meiiilier 
of the Old Testament Revision C'oniniitteo. Hi.s 
books are a .«hort treatise on Hebrew accentnatioii 
(1861), an unlinished commentary on ,Tob (1862), 
.a thoroughly seiriceable Dilrodiirtori/ Jfebrrw 
Gi'tDiiniar (1874), and admirable short school Com- 
mentaries on .Job, the Ejiistle to the Hebrews, and 
E/ekiel. 
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Davidsoiij Samuel, D.D., LL.D., one of the 
.ablest of English exegetes, bom near Ballymena in 
Ireland in 1807, educated at the Koyal Oollege of 
Belfast, entered the Presbyterian ministry, and 
was called in 1833 to the chair of Biblical Criticism 
in Iiis own college. Becoming a Congregationalist, 
he was called in 1842 to the chair of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Oriental Languages in the Congrega- 
tionalist College at Manchester ; a position which 
he was compiled to resign on the publication of 
the volume which he ■ contributed to a new edi- 
tion of Horne’s Introduction, though his tone is 
reverent, and his theological opinions are moder- 
ately conservative. He was ,a member of tlie 
Old Testament Revision Committee. His works 
are Sacred Hermeneutics (1843), Lectures on 
Ecclesiastical Politrj (1848), An Introduction to the 
New Testament (3 vols. 1848-51), Treatise on Bibli- 
cal Criticism (2 vols. 1852), The Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament revised (1855), Text of the Old 
Testament, and the Interpretation of the Bible, for 
the new edition of Horne’s Introduction (1856); 
Introduction to the Old Testament (3 vols. 1862), 
An Introduction to the New Testament (2 vols. 
1868), On a fresh Revision of the English Old 
Testament (1873), The Canon of the Bible (1877), 
The Doctrine of Last Things (1883) ; besides trans- 
lations of the New Testament from Tischendorf’s 
text, of Gieseler’s Church Historg, and Furst’s 
Hebrew Lexicon. 

DuvicSj Siu John, poet and statesman, was 
born of a good family at Tisbury, Wiltsliire, in 1569. 
At sixteen he entered Queen’s College, O.xford, 
whence he passed to the Middle Temple. He was 
called to the bar in 1393, but was disbarred three 
years later for breaking a stick in the dining-hall 
over the head of a wit whose raillery had provoked 
him. He returned to O.xford, and there wrote his 
long didactic poem on the immortality of the soul, 
Nosce Tcipsum, dedicated to Queen Elizalieth, in 
1599. Spite of tlie difficulties of a formal poem 
upon such a theme, it is a fairly successful perform- 
ance, clear, vigorous, and sincere, though quite 
devoid of passion or imagination. The veree is 
that of the Annus Mirabilis and Gray’s Elegy. 
Davies had already published in 1596 his Orchestra, 
or a Pocnie of Dancing, ‘a sudden rash half-capreol 
of my wit.’ It is written in seven-line stanzas in 
imitation of Spenser, and is a graceful and har- 
monious poem on the conceit that all n.atural 
phenomena are subject to a regulated motion 
here called dancing. In 1599 Davies published 
also his Hymns to Astriea, a collection of clever 
acrostics each making the name Elizabeth Regina. 
He contributed also to England’s Helicon and 
to Francis Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody. In 1601, 
after ample apologies, Davies was readmitted 
to the society of the Middle Temple, and was 
returned to parliament for Corfe Castle. On the 
death of Elizabeth he .accompanied Lord Hunsdon 
in his journey to tlie Scottish court, and quickly 
came into favour with J.araes I. , who sent him in 
1603 as solicitor-general to Ireland. Three years 
later he w.as appointed Irish attorney-general and 
serjeant-at-law, and was raised to the honour of 
knighthood. He sent many statesmanlike letters 
and reports to Cecil, supported severe anti-Catholic 
and repressive me.asures, and took .an important 
part in the plantation of Ulster. He s,at in the 
Irisli parliament for Fermanagli, and was for some 
time its .speaker ; but w.as returned to the English 
parliament in 1614 for Newcastle-under-Lyne, and 
resigned his office at Dublin in 1619, continuing to 
practise as king’s serjepnt in England. He w.as 
nominated chief-justice in November 1626, but died 
suddenlj' of a fit of apoplexy about .a month after. 
He collected his three chief poems into one volume 
in 1622. His complete works were collected by Dr 


Grosart in the ‘Fuller AYorthies Libraiy’ (3 vols. 
1869-76). — His widow, Eleanor Touchet, daughter 
of Baron Audley, whom he had married in 1609, 
married again and survived till 1652. She w.as 
crazy enough to imagine hei-self a prophetess ; but 
• her exercitations brought her notliing save fine, 
iniprisonment, and ridicule (see Anagraji). — With 
Sir John Davies must not be confounded John 
D.avies of Hereford (1565-1618), poet and writing- 
master, whose poetry is not 'without merit, although 
prolix and tedious. His chief long poems are Iliriim 
m Modum, Microeosmus, and Smnma Totalis. In 
his collection of three hundred ■ ■ ‘ . 

1611 ) is one addi'essed ‘ To 6 = 

Mr Will. Shake-speare.’ His 

by Dr Grosart in two volumes in 1873. 

Jfta'vila, Enrico C.\.TEniNO, a celebrated Italian 
historian, was born at Pieve di Sacco, in the 
vicinity of Padua, in 1576. When seven years old, 
he was token to Fr.ance for his education, and at 
the age of eighteen he entered the service of Heniy 
IV., which he afterwards exchanged for the mih- 
tai-j' service of Venice. In 1631 he was shot by an 
assassin on his way to Crema, to take command of 
the garrison. Davila has been rendered famous by 
his great work, entitled Storia dcllc Guerre civili 
di Francia (1630; best ed. Milan, 1807), a history 
comprising that eventful period from the death of 
Heniy II. (1558) to the peace of Vervins in 1598. 
There is an English translation by Aylesbury and 
Cotterell (1647 ; new ed. 1678). 

I>a Vinci. See Leonardo da Vinci. 

Dai'is, Jefferson, president of the Confederate 
States, was born in Christian county, Kentucky, 
June 3, 1808. He studied at Transylvania College, 
and at the United Stotes military academy at West 
Point, wliere he graduated in 1828. Entering the 
army, he served in several frontier c.ampaigns, but 
resigned his commission in 1835. He entered con- 
gress in 1845 as a reprosentotive from Mississippi, 
and served in the Ale.xic.an war (1846-47) as a 
colonel of volunteere, in which capacity his bravery 
won high commendation. He was .appointed to the 
United Stotes senate in 1847, and re-elected in 1848 
and 1850 ; in 1851 he made an unsuccessful canvass 
for the governorship of Mississippi. From 1S53 to 
1857 he w.as Secretorj' of War under the presidency 
of Franklin Pierce. After this he returned to the 
senate, where he succeeded Calhoun as the leader 
of the extreme State Rights party. He was the 
author of the seven resolutions passed in M.ay 1860 
by the senate, in which it was virtually asserted 
that neither congress nor the legislature of any 
tenitory could prohibit slavery in such territory, 
but that both were bound to protect property in 
slaves ; that the people of no tenitory could prohibit 
slavery^ until after the adoption of a state constitu- 
tion ; and that con^re.ss could neither prohibit nor 
permit the institution of slavery in any st.ate apply- 
ing for admission into the Union. The refusal of 
the lower liouse of congress to concur in these 
resolutions led to great popular agitation in the 
South. The failure of the Democratic National 
Convention at Charleston to adopt resolutions 
embodying substantially the same ideas had 
alre.ady (May 1, 1860) aansed tlie disruption of that 
body and of the Democratic jiarty ; ami the election 
of Lincoln, the Republican candidate, to the presi- 
dency was an immediate result of this division 
of tiie Democrats. In J.anuan' 1861 the state of 
ilississippi seceded from the Union, and as a con- 
sequence Dairis left the senate. A few weelrs 
later he was chosen president of the Confedemte 
Stotes under their provisional form of govenimont. 
In the November following be was without opposi- 
tion elected president of tlie confederacy for .a tei'm i 
of si.x years. The histoiy of his pre.sidency is that 
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of the war of 1801-05 (see UxiTED STATES). In 
May 1805, after the collapse of his govermnent, 
Davis "was captured hv a force of Dinon cavalrj’. 
After two years’ iniprisonmeiit in Fort IMonroe he 
was released on hail, and though he had hoen 
indicted for trcJison, was never brought to^ trial, a 
nolle ]>rosc<jtii being entered in liis case in 1808. 
After 1879 he resided on an estate bequeathed 
to him in ^Iissis«ippi ; and in that year he was 
spociallv excepted in a bill to pension veterans of 
the Mexican war. In 1880 he dedicated a nionu- 
nient to Confederate soldiers in Montgoineiy, 
Alabama. lie publisbed The Bise etnd Fall of 
the Confederate Government (2 vols. 1881). See his 
Life by Alfriend (ISOS) and Pollard (1809); also 
Craven, The Prison-life of Jefferson Davis (1800). 

l>avi.s. JOHX, an English na^dgator, was boni 
at Sandridge, near Dartmouth, about 1550, and is 
jirincipally distinguished for bavin" undertaken in 
1585 and the two following yeara tliree voyages to 
the Arctic Seas in search of a north-west passage. 
In the );ust voyage, lie sailed with a bark of 
apiiarcntly not over twenty tons, as far north as 
the 73(1 degree of latitude, and discovered the strait 
Avliich lieai-s Ids name. He next made two ill-fated 
voyages towards the South Sea.s, and as pilot of a 
Dutch vessel bound to the East Indies. In his 
last voyage as pilot of an English ship of 240 tons 
lie was' killed in a brush with some Japanese pirates 
at Bintang, near ?;!!;■■'; . 3''!!i Do'cniher 1605. 

His writings. The li'‘/r•'a'.■: II, y. I'l-; -'fi! Descrip- 
tion (1595) and The Seaman’s S'ca-cts (1594), were 
edited for the Hakluyt Societj’ in 1880 by Captain 
A. II. Markham, with a biogiaphical introduction. 
Hero it is pointed out that Davis is often confounded 
with John Davis of Limehouse, a navigator to the 
East Indies, who died at Batavia in 1622, and pub- 
lished in 1018 A Enter orBriefe Direction for Eeadie 
Sailings into the East India, which will he found in 
Part 1". of Purchas his Pilgrimes. 

Davis. Tiioji.vs, Irish poet and patriot, was 
bom at Mallow, 14th October 1814, the son of an 
army surgeon. At Trinity College, Dublin, he 
read hard and graduated, and, after siiending ne.arly 
three yearn in London and on the Continent, was 
called to the bar after his return to Dublin in 1838. 
Next year, though a Protestant, he joined the Repeal 
Association, and in 1841 became for a short time 
joint-editor with John Dillon of the Dublin Slorning 
Begister. In the .hily of 1842, with Dillon and 
Dully, ho founded the famojis Nation newspaper, 
the chief end of which was ‘ to direct the popular 
miml and the symp.athics of cduc.ated men of all 
parlies to the great end of nation.ality.’ It Avas 
the first time that conspicuous liter.aiy ability 
had been devoted to the cause, and ere Ion" its 
bright vigorous articles and .stirring ns wcli as 
mtlietic songs, many of them from the pen of 
Davis himself, made the pages of the Nation dc.ar 
to Iri-hmon all over the isl.and. D.avis started a 
jirojccted series of Iridi orators with the Speeches of 
Curran (1814), and wrote a good ‘Essay on Irish 
Songs' for Barry's Songs of Ireland (is'45). But 
his bright and nromising career w.as soon closed by 
his iirematurc ilealh of fever, in Dublin, September 
16. 1815. His Poems were published in 18-16 in 
‘Dnlfy's Library of Ireland;' his EUcranj and 
llistoriral in 1847. 

_ IHlvis Blnilt washes the westem coast of 
lircciiland, and connects Ballin Bay with the 
-•Vtlautic Ocean. At its nanowe.st point, immedi- 
ately north of the -Arctic circle, it meastirtss nlmiit 
•JtV) miles .across. In ISKS the identitv between 
timnunga Caj), referred to in the Sagas, and the 
prc'cnt D.ivis .Strait was demonstrated. 

DjlvJf.s, on shiidxiard, are upright columns of 
forgisl iron. curve<l at their ujipor end', which pro- 


ject, or may be made to project, over a ve-ssel’-s 
side or stern, .and are used as a kind of crane to 
hoist, suspend, or lower a bo.at. They are arr.anged 
in pairs, one for each end of the boat. See Bo.\t- 
i.owERixa Gear. 

Davitf, Michael, founder of the Irish Land 
League, the son of a Mayo pe.asant, _wa.s born 
near Straid, County M.ayo, in 1846. Evicted from 
their small holding, the family emigr.ated to 
Hastiugden in Lancashire (1851); and here six 
ye.ars later the boy lost his right arm through 
a niachineiy accident in a cotton-factory. In 
1866 he joined the Fenian movement, the result 
being that he w.as sentenced in 1870 to fifteen 
years’ pen.al servitude. He was, released in 
1877 ; and, supplied with funds from the United 
States, beg.an some two years later an anti- 
landlord crusade in Ireland, which culminated 
in the foundation of the Irish Land League 
(October 21, 1879). D.avitt was thenceforward in 
frequent collision with the government, and from 
Febniary 1881 to M.ay 1882 was imprisoned in 
Portland for bre.aking his ticket-of-leave. His 
Ixuvcs from a. Prison Diary were published in 1885. 
The views of the ‘ Father of the Land Le.agiie ’ on 
the subject of land therein Lake a Socialistic form, 
.and on the question of land nationalisation he 
found himself in opposition to the Pamcllites. But 
his zealous support of the cause of Home Rule 
more than counterb.alanced this difference of 
opinion ; while his general popularity in Ireland 
was proved by the national present of ‘Land 
League Cottage ’ ne.ar Dublin on his marriage in 
1887. His Life has been written by D. B. Cashman 
(Glasgow, 1882). 

Davos' (Romansch Tavau) is a small valley 
lying amongst the Alps of the Eastern Grisons, 10 
miles SE. of Coii’e. Tlie village of D.avos-PIatz 
st.ands 5105 feet above sea-level; but the valley, 
inclosed by lofty hills, h.as become famous as ahcaltli- 
rcsort in winter, especially for such as suffer from 
chest disease. The air is still and diy, and through- 
out the winter there is a great clcal of bright, 
w.arm sunshine. Till lately mere out-of-the-way 
hamlets, the villages of Davos-Pl.atz and Davos- 
Diirlli have now eight or ten hotels, numerous villas 
and chalets, sever.ol doctors, and daily posts. The 
3501 inh.abitants of the valley, which till 1848 was 
one of the 26 independent republics of the Grisons, 
are mostly German Protestants. See English works 
on the place by Wise (1881) and Muddock (1884). 

DavoRt (not Davoust, as commonly written), 
Louis Nicolas, a French marshal, was born 10th 
Jlay 1770, at .Annoux, in the old province of 
Burgundy ; w.as educated along with Bon.aparto at 
the militarj- .school of Briennc ; and in 1788 became 
lieutenant in a cavahy regiment. During the 
rcvolutionaiy war.s lie rose to the rank of general. 
He accompanied Bonaparte to the East, where he 
mainly contrihuted to the victory at Ahoukir, and 
othenviso distinguished him.sclf both in Upper 
and Lower Egypt. On his return to France, he 
wa-s named general of division in 1800, commander- 
in-chief of the consular grenadier guards in 1800, 
and marshal of the empire in 1804. He acted a 
hrilliant jiart in the great victories obtaineil by the 
French at .Austerlitz ( 1805) and Auerstiidt, .aml was 
created hy the emperor Duke of Auerstiidt (July 2, 
1808). On the renew.al of the war with Austria in 
1809, Davqfit rendered useful service at Eckmiihl 
(2'2d April); and at AVagram, where he com- 
manded the right wing, he succeeded in turning 
the enemy’s loft, and so iii-st checked the -Austrians’ 
attack. In 181 1 ho was created Prince of Eckmiihl. 
-Appointed governor of Poland, ho nilcd that 
country in a .spirit of the harshest des])otisin, and 
provoked the reiiroaehes of tlie emperor, but. 
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Tievertlieless, did not forfeit liis system. In the ceeded in decomposing, on tlie 19th October 1S07. 
Russian campaign of 1812 he gathered fresh laurels AVhen he first saw the globules of the new metal, 
on the fields of Mohilev and Vitebsk (27th July), potassium, his delight is said to have been so 
After the retreat from Moscow, Davoftt became ecstatic that it required some time for him to com- 
governor-general of the Hanse towns, and estab- pose himself to continue the experiment. He next 
lished himself at Hamburg, where lie gallantly decomposed soda and the alkaline earths, baryta, 
maintained himself till the first restoration of tlie strontia, lime, and magnesia; and discovered'the 
Bourbons. On the retiim of Bonaparte from new metals, sodimn, barium, strontium, calcium, 
Elba, Davoftt was appointed war-minister, and as anil magnesium. 'With regard to the earths proper, 
such showed a remarkable genius for the rapid he succeeded in proving that they consist of metals 
organisation of troops and supplies. After the united to oxygen. It was reserved for '\Vohler and 
battle of "Waterloo, lie received the command of othei-s to exhibit the metals by themselves. He 
the remnant of the French army under the walls of lectured in Dublin in lSOS-9, ami received the 
Paris. He would have continued the contest had honorary degree of LL.D. from Trinity College, 
he not been ordered by the Provisional Government On 8th April 1812 Davy was knighted; he 
in the capital to conclude a military convention married Mrs Apreece, a lady of considerable 
with the Allies. In 1819 he was made a peer of wealth, daughter and heiress of Charles Kerr of 
France. His death took place June 1, 1823. Kelso, and resigned the chemical chair of the 
Firmness of character and dauntless courage were Royal Institution, April ISIS. In order to mark 
Davoftt’s leading characteristics ; but his military the high sense of his merits, he was elected honorary 
severities often went the length of harshness, and professor of Chemistiy. He discovered the talents 
even cruelty, while his rapacity had in it something of Faraday ( q. v. ), for whom he secured the appoint- 
akin to barbarism. See his Corrcspondancc (4 vols. ment as assistant in the laboratoiy of the Eoj'al In- 
1885), and his Life by Chenier (1886), by his stitution. That he might investigate his new theory 
daughter,' the Marquise Blocqueville (3 vols. 1879- of volcanic action, he received permission from tlie 
80), and by Montegut ( 1882). French government — though the two countries were 

Davy, Sir Hu.aiphry, one of the greatest tken at war— to visit the Continent, and was re- 
chemists, was born 17th December 1778, at Pen- ceived with the greatest distinction by the .scientific 
zance, Cornwall, where his father was a carver *»en of France. He was accompanied by Faraday, 
in wood. At the school at Penzance, and after- On returning to England in 1815, he entered on the 
wards at Truro, he developed a taste for story- investigation of the nature of fire-damp, wliicli is 
telling, poetry, and angling, and for experimental O'® cause of explosions in coal-mines. This resulted 
science, in which he was aided by Dunkin, a in Oi® invention of the Safety-lamp (q.v. ). A 
saddler. In 1795 he became apprentice to a public subscription of about £1600 was^collected as 
surgeon and apothecary in Penzance, wrote veises, testimonial by those interested in 1817, and he was 
and indulged in chemical experiments. He at the entertained to dinner, and presented with a service 
same time entered upon a course of study all but plata He was created a baronet, 20th petober 
universal. ‘Speculations on religion and politics, On the death of Sir Joseph Banks in 1820, 

on metaphysics and morals, are placed in his note- Sir Huniphry Davy was dected 1 resident of the 
books in juxtaposition with stanzas of poetry and Royal Society. In 1820-23 his researches on electro- 
fragments of romance.’ The study of natural niagnetism were communicated to tlie Society. He 
phuosopliy brought him near to tliat department invented an ingenious plan for preventing the cor- 
which was to be his own ; but it was not till he I'oswn of the copper-sheatliing of ships by altering' 
had reached his nineteenth year that he entered the electric condition of the copper by means of 
seriously upon the study of chemistiy. He now bands of zinc ; but the bottoms of tbe vessels be- 
iiiade tiie acquaintance of Dr Beddoes (q.v.), who came so foul from the adhesion of weeds and shells 
in 1798 established a Pneumatic Institute at that the plan had to be abandoned. 

Clifton, and took him as his assistant. Here he Early in 1825 Sir Huniphry Davy had begun to 
made the acquaintance of the Earl of Durham, complain of the loss of strengtli, and in 1826 he had 
•of Coleridge, and Southey, and carried on a course an ^oplectic attack. He made two iounie 3 ’S to 
of experiments on the respiration of different gases, the Continent for the recoveiy of his health, and 
in which he had more than once iiearh' sacrificed died at Geneva on the 29th JIaj' 1829, at the earlj’ 
his life. He thus discovered the singular e.xhil.ar- age of fi%-one. The Genevan goveniment evinced 
ating effect of nitrous oxide when breathed. The their respect by a public funeral. He was a member 
account which he published in his Bcscarchcs of almost all the scientific institutions in the world. 
Chemical and Philosophical (1799), although after- Cuirier, in his Eloge, says : ‘Daiy, not yet fifty- 
wards regretted, established . his reputation, and t'vo j’ears of age, occupied, in the opinion of all 
led to his appointment, at the age of twentj'-two, that could judge of such laboui's, the first rank 
as lecfurer to the Royal Institution of London, among the chemists of this or of any other age.’ 
He delivered his first lecture in 1801 ; and his Another critic has said : ‘ He was not only one of 
eloquence, and the noveltj' and variety of Iiis ex- the "reatest, but one of the most benevolent and 
penments, soon attracted crowded and brilliant amiable of men.’ His widow placed a tablet to his 
audiences. In 1803 he began researches connected meinoiy in 'Westminster Abbey, and a statue w.as 
with agriculture, on which he delivered a couree erected to hini in Penzance. Besides the works 
■of epoch-making lectures, which were published alreadj' mentioned, and .a great number of con- 
under the title of Elements of Agricultural tributions to the Philosophical Transactions, Sir 
Chemistry (1813 ). The discoveries, however, on Huinphiy Davy was author of Afcwieiifs o/CKmfcfif 
which Davy’s fame as a chemist chieflj' rests. Philosophy (1S12); On the Safety-lamp in Coal- 
took their origin in. the views which he de- wines (1818); Salmonia, or Days of Fly-f siting 
veloped in 1806, in his Bakerian lecture, On Some (1828); and Consolations in Travel (1830)— all iii- 
Chemical Agencies of Electricity. This essay was eluded m his Collected "Works (9 vols. 1839-40). 
universally regarded as one of the most valuable See Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy, ly 
contributions ever made to chemical science, and hi® brother, John Davy (1836); his Fragmentary 
obtained the prize of the French Institute. Fol- Hemains (1858); and ihc Life of Sir Jlunqihry 
lowing out his principle, he was led to the grand Davy, bj’ Dr Paris (1831). 

discoveiy that the alkalies and earths are com- Davy, Jonx, musician, was born near Exeter 
pound substances formed bj* oxj-gen united with in 1763, and died in London in 1824. Manj’ of his 
metallic bases. It was potash that he first sue- songs were gi-eat favourites, and though iiiost are 
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has never lost 


forgotten, ‘The Bay of Biscay 
popular favour. 

Davy Jones, a. sailor's fainiliar name for a 
inalignant sea-spirit or the devil generally, liie 
common phrase ‘Davy Jones'.s locker is applied to 
the ocean as the grave of men drowned at sea. A 
duhious explanation of the name makes it coni- 
i)ounded from Duffy, a West Indian negro spirit 
name, and the scriptural prophet Jonah, in jocular 
allusion to his somewhat unusual adventures. 

Davy Laiiip. See Safety-lamp.' 

Datvalla (HypophthnJmus dawalla), a fish of 
the familv SiluridiC, found in the rivers of Guiana, 
and highly esteemed for the delicacy of its flesh. 
It is soinetimc.s 2i feet long, and is brightly 
coloured. The eye is situated below the angle of 
the mouth. 

Dawkins, Williaji Boyd, was born at 
Buttington vicarage, near Welshpool, Jlontgomery- 
shire, 20th December 183S, and educated at Rossall 
School and Jesus College, Oxford. In 1862 he 
joined the Geological Survey, became curator of 
Afauchester JIuseum in 1SG9, ami )irofessor of Geo- 
logy in Owens College there in 1874. In 1882 he 
jire.sided over the anthropological section at the 
Southampton meeting of the British Association, 
and in the same year was elected honoraiy fellow 
of his old college. ' The Channel Tunnel committee 
employed him in 1882 to make a special survey of 
both coasts ; and next year he laid down the line for 
a tunnel under the Humber. Professor Dawkins is 
a fellow of the Royal and other learned societies, 
and has contributed numerous papers to their 
issues relating especially to fossil mammalia. His 
books are Cavc-Miuthi'y : Jlescarc/ies on the Evi- 
dences of Caves respecting the Early Inhabitants of 
Europe (1874), and Early Man in Britain, and his 
place in the Tertiary Period (1880), the latter a 
work of great interest. 

Duwlisk, a pleasant watering-place, on the 
SE. coast of Devonshire, 12 miles S. by E. of Exeter 
by rail. B.acked by the Great Haldon (818 feet), 
it has public baths, and a drc.ssing pavilion con- 
nected with the sea by a small tram-car. Pop. 
(1861)3005; (1881) 3977. 

Dawn. See Twilight. 

I>aw.SOii, GEonOE, a busy and popular preacher 
and lecturer, was bom in London, 24th I'ebruaiy 
1S21, taught for a time in his father’s academy, and 
studied .at Aberdeen and Glasgow. He became 
ji.astor of Riekmansworth Baptist Chapel in 1843 ; 
of Mount Zion, Birmingham, in 1844, where his 
eloipience, brc.adth of view, and entire freedom from 
conventionality drew crowds to his service.s. Daw- 
sou’s doctrinal position, which did not .allow of his 
being fettered by theologic.al forms of belief, led to 
his resignation ; the ‘ Church of the S.aviour’ was 
built for him ( 1847), which borrowed its ritual from 
many sources. He took a lively interest in politics ; 
was extremely jiopular as a lecturer for thirtvyc.ars; 
popularised the view.s of Carlyle and Enierson,’ 
with both of whom he w.as pci-sonally .acquainted ; 
taught English literature classes at the Midland 
Institute for .six years ; advocated free libraries 
and was one of the founder.s of the .Sliakc-spearc 
.Memorial Library, llirmingham. Since his sudden 
death at King'.s Norton, near Birmingham, SOtli 
November 1876, other works have bccn'pnblislied : 
Seruious (4 vols. 1878-82), Prayers (2 vols. 1878-83)' 
Jjinyraphieal Lectures (2 vols. lSSO-87), and Evcrii 
Deiy Counsels ( ISSS). See the Memoir bv Cros.«kev 
(IS.tj). 

Sin .loiiN M ILLIA5I, geologist and 
naturalist, was bom at Pioton. Nova Scotia 
October lS2f». He studied at Edinburgh, and 
afterwanls devoted himself to re.searehe.s in the 


natural history and geology of Npva Scotia .and 
New ' Brunswick, aiding Sir Charles Lyell in liLs 
investigations in Nova Scotia in 1842 and again in 
1852. He was appointed superintendent of edu- 
c.ation in Nova Scotia in 1850 ; princip.al of M‘Gill 
Univei-sity, Montreal (1855), and afterwards vice- 
ch.ancellor. In 1882 he received the Lyell medal of 
the London Geological Society, to whose Proceed- 
ings he has frequently contributed ; in 1884 he w.a.s 
knighted; and he is' an LL.D. of Edinburgh, as 
well as honorary member of many learned societies. 
His address ns President of the Bimiingham meet- 
ing of the British Association (1885) w.as on the 
geographical histoiy of the Atlantic Ocean. Ills 
Devonian and Carboniferous Flora of Eastern 
Morth America records the discovery of what he 
believed to be the lowest known form of .anim.al 
life, the Eozoon Canadeiise of the Laurentian 
limestone (see Eozoon). In some of his works he 
li.as comb.ated the Darwinian theory of the origin 
of species. He has published Archaia (1858), 
Story of the Earth and Man (1872), Dawn of Life 
(1875), Origin of the World (1877), Fossil Men 
and their "Modern Bepresentatives (1S7S), C/utnyc 
of Life in Gcologiccd Time ( 1880), Egypt and Syria 
(1885), and Science in Bible Lands (1888). 

Dax, a town in the French department of 
Landes, on the Adour, 93 miles S. by 'NV. of 
Bordeaux by rail. A fine bridge connects it 
with its suburb of Sablar; and it has a 14th- 
century castle, now a b.arrack, remains of Roman 
walls, a cathedr.al and several other interest- 
ing churches. It has m.anufactures of potteiT and 
liqueurs, .and some trade ; but it is chiefly re- 
markable for its hot sulphur-springs (77°-_144‘’ F.) 
whose waters are used in cases of riieumatism and 
nervous complaints. A commodious bathing estab- 
lishment has been constructed. The springs were 
known to the Romans, who called the place Aquee 
Tarbclke ; in the middle ages it was c.alled Aoqs. 
Pop. (1872)8154; (1886) 0458. 

Day originally^ meant the space of time during 
which it is light, in opposition to the siiaco of dark- 
ness or night ; it now more usually denotes a com- 
plete alternation of light .and d.arkness. It is the 
e.arth’s rotation that causes the vicissitude of day 
and night. The e.arth being a globe, only one-half 
of it c.an be lighted up by the sun at once ; to that 
half it is d.ay, while to the other half, which is in 
shade, it is night. But by tlie earth’s rotation, the 
several iiortions of the surface have each their turn, 
of light .and of darkness. This happens bFcause 
the position of the e.arth is such th.at the equator 
is on the whole luesented towards the sun ; had 
cither pole been towards the sun, that hemisjihere 
would have revolved in continual light, the other 
in continual darkness. 

One complete rotation of the earth does not make 
a day, in the usual sense. If tlie time is noted when 
a ji.articular fixed st.ar is exactly south or on the 
meridian, when the same star comes again to the 
meridian the ne.xt d.ay, the earth has made exactly 
one rotation, and the time that h.as elapsed is called 
a sidereal day. This portion of time in.ay be re- 
garded as being always of the same length ; for the 
iiiotion of the earth on its axis diirers e.xtremely 
little from absolute uniformity. Hence sidere.al or 
star-time is much used by astronomer.s. But the 
passage of a star across the meridian is not a con- 
spicuous cnougli event for regulating the inove- 
meiiis of men in gener.al. It is not .a complete 
rotation of the e.arth, but a complete alternation of 
light and darkness that constitute.s their d.ay. This, 
which is c.alleil the civil or the solar day, is 
me.asured between two ineridi.an p.assages of the; 
sun, and is about four minutes longer than tlr 
.sidere.al day. The c.ause of the greater lenglh is| 
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tliis : "When the earth has made one complete turn, 
so as to bring the meridian of the place to the same 
jmsition among the fixed stare as when it was noon 
the day before, the sun has in the meantime (aj)- 
parently) moved eastward nearly one degree among 
the stars, and it takes the earth about four minutes 
more to move round so as to overtake him. If this 
eastward motion of the sun were uniform, the length 
of the solar day would he as simple and as easily 
determined as that of the sidereal. But the ecliptic 
or great circle in which the sun apparentl 5 ’ moves, 
crosses the earth’s equator, and is therefore more 
oblique to the direction of tlie earth’s motion at one 
time than another; and besides, as the earth moves 
in her orbit with varying speed, the rate of the 
sun’s apparent motion in the ecliptic must also 
vary. Tlie consequence is, that the length of the 
solar day is constantly fluctuating; and to get a 
fixed measure of solar time, astronomers have to 
imagine a sun moving uniformlj’ in the celestial 
equator, and completing its circuit in the same 
time as the real sun. The time marked by this 
imaginary sun is called so/crr time; wlien the 

imaginary sun is on the meridian, it is mean noon ; 
when the real sun is on the meridian, it is apparent 
noon. It is obvious that a sun-dial must show ap- 
parent time, while clocks and watches keep mean 
time. Only four times in the year do these two 
coincide. The difference is called the equation of 
time, because, when added to or subtracted from 
apparent time, according as the sun comes too soon 
or too late on the meridian, it makes it equal to 
mean time. The mean solar day is divided into 
twenty-four hours, the hours into minutes and 
seconds. A sidereal day, we have seen, is shoi'ter ; 
its exact length is 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 seconds 
of mean solar or common time. Astronomere divide 
the sidereal day also into twenty-four hours, which 
are of course shorter than common hours. In the 
course of a civil year of 365 daj’s, the earth tums 
on its axis 366 times, or there are 366 sidei’eal days. 
Astronomers reckon the day as beginning at noon, 
and count the Iioiii's from 1 to 24. The civil clay 
begins at_ midnight, and the hours are counted in 
two divisions of twelve each. The ecclesiastical 
day was reckoned from sunset to sunset. The 
Greeks counted their day from sunset, as did also 
the Hebrews, tlie Romans from midnight, tlie Baby- 
lonians from sunrise, the Umbrians from mid-day. 

The diagram will explain the variation in the 
relative duration of liglit and darkness at different 
times of the year and dift'erent parts of the earth’s 

surface. C represents 
the position of the 
earth, P being the 
nqrth pole of tlie 
heavens. E and W 
represent the east 
and west points. 
EQW and EKW are 
the celestial equator 
and the ecliptic re- 
spectively. Let us 
suppose the observer 
to be in the northern 
hemisphere and that 
HEH'W is his hori- 
zon. When the sun is on the equator it is obvious 
that the arcs EQW and EQ'W are equal — i.e. tlie 
sun is as long above the horizon as it is below it. 
But, if the sun he in the northern half of the 
ecliptic, its apparent path is a circle par.allel to 
EQ\V passing through the sun’s position; and 
more of this circle is above the horizon than below 
it. Similarly we can explain the appearances for 
other positions of the sun and of the observer. 

Day, as opposed to night, varies with the latitude 
and the season of the year. As we go north from 



the equator it increases in summer, and decreases 
in winter. At the equator, day is a little more, 
night a little le.ss than twelve lioure ; at the 2 )oles, 
day is a little more, night a little less, than six 
months. Eor the time of day in different countries, 
see Time. ' 

A dap, ill Law, includes the whole twenty-four 
hours from midnight to midnight. In reckoning 
periods of time from a certain event, the day on 
which the event occurred is excluded. On the 
other hand, if it he required to prove survival for a 
certain number of days, it will suffice if the pereon 
be alive for any portion, however small, of the last 
day. While an obligation to pav on a certain daj' 
would therefore he theoretically (fischarged by paj'- 
ment before midnight, the law requires tliat reason- 
able hours he observed — e.g. if the payment (as a 
bill) is at a bank or place of business, it must he 
within business honre. 

A lawful day is a day on which there is no legal 
imiiediment to the execution of a writ — i.e. all 
days except Sundays and fast-days aiijiointed by 
government. Criminal warrants, and in Scotland 
warrants against debtors in meditatione fugee, are 
an exception to this rule, and may he both granted 
and executed on Sundays and fast-days. By 29 Car. 
II. chap. 7, all contracts made by persons in their 
ordinary calling on a Sunday are void. The e-xcej)- 
tions to this rule will he explained under Lord’s 
Day. In England, Christmas-day and Good- 
Friday generally stand on the same footing with 
Sundays and fast-days appointed by royal pro- 
clamation ; but in Scotland there is no exception 
made in favour of any of the feast or fast days of 
the church. 


Detys of Grace. — The time at which a bill is 
actually due and payable, except in the case of 
bills payable on demand or at sight, is three days 
after the time expressed on the face of it, and these 
three additional days are called days of grace. If 
the third day of grace fall on a Sunday, Christmas- 
day, Good-Friday, or a national fast or thanksgiving 
day, the bill is payable the day before. If it fall 
on any of the other bank holidays, or if the last 
day of grace is a Sunday and the second a bank 
holiday, tlie bill is payable on the succeeding 
business day (see Bill). Days of grace have now 
been abolished in many countries, but there are 
still three allowed in the United States, and ten 
in Russia. 


Day, John (1522-S4), a native of Dunwich, 
was an early London printer, his most celebrated 
production being Foxe^s Booh of Martyrs. 


Day, John, a dramatist, of whose life hardly 
anything is known. He is mentioned in Hcnslowe’s 
Diary in 1598 ns an active playwright. But few of 
his earlier works have come down to us save The 
Blind Beggar of Bedned Green. Day collaliorated 
freely with contemporaiy writere, as Chettle and 
Dekher. Ben Jonson in his convereatiqns with 
Dnimmond of Hawthoniden grouped him with 
some other admirable gentlemen and authors as 
a rogue and a base fellow. His best works that 
have reached us are a graceful comedy. Humour 
out of Breath, and The Barliament of Bees, a kind 
of allegorical masque in which all tlie charactere 
are bees. ‘The verj' air,’ says Charles Lamb, 

‘ seems replete with humming and buzzing melodies. 
Surely bees were never so berhymed before.’ An 
edition of Day’s works was privately printed by 
A. H. Bullcn in 1881. 

Day, Thojias, the author of Sandford and 
Merton, was born in London, 22d June 1748, and 
thirteen months later, by his father’s death, became 
heir to £900 a year. From the Charterhouse he 
passed to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where he 
lonned a close friendshiji with Richard Lovell 
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E(I-'ewortli (q.v.). In 1705 he entered the Middle 
Teniple, in 1775 was called to the liar, hut he 
never pmctisetl. A. clever cccentricj a 

disciple of llousseaii, he brou'dit up two children, 
an orphan blonde and a foundling brunette, one of 
whom should presentlv become his wife. _ That 
scheme miscarried ; anti, admitted to the Lichfield 
coterie, he proposed first to Hononi Sneyd, next to 
her younger si.ster Elizabeth. She sent hini_ to 
France to acquire the French graces ; as acquired 
by him, they but moved her to laughter. Finally 
in 1778 he married an appreciative lieiress, Esther 
iililncs, and spent witli her eleven happy_ yeais, 

/* : in 


\\ tV ittll iiuiii <v 

His wife dietl broken-hearted two yeare afterwards, 
and both lie in 'Wargrave churchyard near Henley. 
Two only of Day’s eleven works call for mention — 
The Dying Negro (1773), and the History of Sand- 
ford aiiA Merton (3 vols. 1783-89). The poem 
stnick the keynote of the anti-slavery movement ; 
the child’s book, like its autlior, is sometinies_ ridi- 
culous, but always excellent. See Day’s Life by 
Keir (1791) anti Illackman (ISG‘2); also Miss 
Thackeray’s Book of Sibyls ( 1883 ). 

Day-fly. See Ephe.mkr.v. 

Day-lily (HcmcrocaUis), a perennial herbaceous 
genus of Liliacete, so named from the ephemei'al 
duration of its individual flowers, which, however, 
succeed each other freely upon the peculiar in- 
florescence (a helicoid cyme). Several species are 
cultivated in our flower-gardens, especially the 
fragi-ant Yellow Day-lily (//. Jlara), a native of 








Yellow Day-lily {HcmcrocaUis Jlava). 

warmer Eurono, Southern Siberia, and Northern 
China, and II. fnlva, from the Levant. Both 
h])ecic«, but particularly the latter, have been re- 
commemlctl as souiycs of green fodiler for cattle. 

D aytnil, capital of Montgomery county, Ohio, 
the fUrb city of the Mate in point ot population and 
of wealth, is situated on the Croat .M^iami, at the 
month of the Mad Biver, (10 miles NNE. of (Cincin- 
nati by rail. The streets are broad, the jirivatc 
ic-ideiicos gcnemlly handsome: the public Imild- 
ings include a court-bouse of white marble, a Large 
g™il, a nuruber of .schools, and aliout fifty clmrche«. 
St.anding on the line of the Miami Canal (opened 
lS2i)), the city is tin' terminus of eight railroa<l«, 
and the water of the Mad Biver is brought through 
its streets by an bvilraulic canal, supplying aliunil- 


ant water-power. It has numerous and import- 
ant manufactures, including railroad-care, cotton, 
woollen, and iron goods, oil, flour, paper, amt 
machinery. Dayton, it may be noticed, is the 
lieadquartere of the Gypsies in the United States. 
Poi). (1870) 30,473 ; (1880) 38,678. 

D’Azara. Felix, naturalist, was born in Aragon 
in 1740, entered the army, and in 1781 rvas 
appointed a commissioner for defining the_ Spanish 
and Portuguese possessions in South America. He 
wrote an important Nidnrid History of the Quad- 
rupals of Paraguay (1801 ; Eng. tmns. 1838), and 
Voyages dans TAinerique. Mcridionalc {iyoh. 1809). 
He died in Spain in 1811. 

D’Azeglio. See Azeglio. 

Deacon, lit. a ‘servant’ or ‘follower’ (and, in 
that sense, found in classic and also in Hellenistic 
Greek), became in ecclesiastical usage the name 
for an office-bearer in the Christian church. In 
Acts vi. we read of the appointment of seven men 
chosen by the laitj' and ordained by the apostles 
to attend to the finances of the infant churcli, and 
to see that its alms are fairly distributed. The 
name deacon is not ajiplied to tliem. They are to 
be spiritually-minded men; they' are solemnly set 
apart from the rest of the congregation ; and almost 
immediately they are found preacliing and baptising 
(Acts, vi. vii. and viii. 38); and the most distin- 
guished of them, St Stephen, dies as the firet Chris- 
tian martyr. In the epistle to the Philippians they 
are named along with the bishops, and in the pas- 
toral epistles they arc recognised as part of the 
Christian ministry (1 Tim. iii. 8-d3) without any 
special reference to financial duties. Chrysostom 
suggested that the appointment in the Acts was of 
a temporary nature, and distinct from _the_ sacred 
ministry of the diaconate subsequently instituted ; 
and thi.s view obtained some sanction from tlio 
sixth General Council. But a great .iLnglican anti- 

C -, Bingham ( supported in this matter b,v the 
in Catholics Thomassinus and Petavius), takes 
the opposite side, ami is able to appeal to Justin 
^lartyr, Irenams, Hilary, Cyprian, and other doctore, 
to the effect that the seven were tmly deacons in 
the later sense, and were authorised by the apostles 
to undertake these higher functions. The number 
seven continued to be adhered to in many churches 
— e.g. at Borne, until tlie llth century, when the 
number was doubled. 

During the 2d and 3d centuries, the duties falling 
to the deacons had considerably increased ; ami since 
as confidential attendant.s and'helpere of the bishops, 
they had risen into consequence, it became neces- 
sary to divide the various functions among an arch- 
deacon, deacons, and sub-deacons. Deacons might 
now dispense the bread and wine at the communion, 
but not conseemte them. They had to receive the 
offerings and presents for the l)isho]), to keep the 
sacred ye.ssols, to chant the introductory formulas 
of public worship, and to take the overeight of the 
morals of the congregation ; and thc.y were allowed, 
in many cases, with the leave of" the bishop, to 
preach and baptise, and receive penitents into the 
communion of the church. At an early period, the 
offices of archdu.aeon and deacon were considered to 
belong to the higher orders of con.secration [ordines 
majorcs ) ; this wn.s not the case with that of sub- 
deacon till after the 12th century. At the conso- 
cnvtiqn of a ileacon, according to* the Boman rite, 
certain sacred va-'sels may be handed to him as 
symbols of his office ; but this docs not seem to bo 
rcganleil as ('-.sential. _ In the Greek rite the 
Jlabclhtm (a fan for driving away flies from the 
s.acrcd elements) is given to (he deacon. The 
peculiar robes arc the dalmatic.a and the stole, but 
the stole (both in Ejist and West) is only placed 
over the left shoulder. 
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, In Protestant churches the position of deacons 
varies. Amon" Presbyterians, the elders have' the 
spiritual oversight of the , congregations ; while 
deacons (as in the Free Church of Scotland) and 
manager’s in others have the care of the financial 
affairs. Among Conmegationalists, the deacons 
combine both spiritual and financial duties. The 
Church of England has retained in the main the older 
form of ordination. The deacon. has only the hands 
of the bishop laid upon him, and not those of anj' 
attendant priests also ; he cannot consecrate the ele- 
ments at holy communion or pronounce the absolu- 
tion or benediction ; and he only preaches by special 
license from the bishop, and not directly by virtue 
of his office. For this, as well as for holding any 
benefice or church-preferment, priest’s orders are 
necessary. , The office is now regarded vei-j' much as 
simply one of probation before admission to priest’s 
orders. But in ancient times it was not uncommon 
for a man to remain a deacon for life. The cardinal 
deacons at Rome sometimes remain such, especially 
if much occupied with secular business. Thus 
the late celebrated Cardinal Antonelli always re- 
mained a deacon. Before a person can be appointed 
deacon in the English Church, he must have 
reached the age of twenty-three, and he usually 
remains in this office one j'ear at least. 

Deaconesses {ancillw, mmistrai, viducc, virgines, 
episcopce, preshyteriv), female ministers or servants 
of the church or Christian society in the time of the 
apostles (Rom. xvi. 1 ). At a later period, they co- 
operated with the deacons, showed the women their 
place in the church assemblies, assisted at the bap- 
tism of persons of their own sex, instnicted those 
who were about to be baptised as to the answer’s 
they should give to the baptismal questions, arranged 
the agapco or love-feasts, and took care of the sick. 
In the 3d century it seems to have been also part 
of tiieir duty to visit all Christian women who 
were suffering imprisonment, and to he hospitable 
to such as had come from afar. In very early times 
they were consecrated to their office by ordmation 
in the same manner as other ecclesiastical or 
spiritual personages ; later, however, they were 
inducted into their office by prayer without the 
imposition of hands. Until the 4th century, the 
deaconesses had to be either maidens or widows 
who had been only once married, and sixty years of 
age ; but after the Council of Chalcedon the age 
was fixed at forty. Their assistants were called 
suh-dcttconcsscs. After the 6th centur’j’ hr the 
Latin Church, and after the 12th century in the 
Greek Church, the office of deaconess was discon- 
tinued ; but the former has retained the nairre. In 
converits, for example, the nuns who have the care 
of the altar are called deaconesses. In the Reformed 
Chrrrches of the Continent there are deaconesses 
who nur’se the sick and tend the poor. Tire fir’st 
deaconesses’ house at Kaiserwerth on the Rhine, 
near Dusseldorf, was fourrded by Pasbor Fliedrrer 
in 1S36 ; and now scattered over the Protestant 
world there are upwards of sixty similar institu- 
tions, with fully 6000 sister’s. The Church of Scot- 
land adopted the office of deaconess in 1887-88. 
'The Diocesan Deaconess Institution, London, was 
established in 1861 ; but Sisterhoods (q.v.) have 
struck a much deeper root in the Anglrcan com- 
munion. See Dean Howson’s Diaconatc of IVomcn 
in the Anglican C/nmh (1886). 

Deacon of a Trade, the president, for- the 
time being, of certain incorporations in Scotland, 
where, prior to the qiassing of the Burgh Reform 
Act, 1834, the deacons of trades or crafts represented 
the trades in tire respective to-n-n-councils. That 
act enacted that the deacons shall no longer be 
recognised as official and constituent members of 
the town-council, but preserved the power of the 
crafts to elect deacons and other ofticei-s for the 
149 


management of their affairs. The deacon-convener 
of the trades in Edinburgh and Glasgow is stUl a 
member of the town-council. See Dean of Guild. 

Dead, in seafaring language, is verj' frequently 
employed as part of a designation or phrase having, 
in general, a meaning somewhat opposite to that of 
active, effective, or real. The chief of such phrases 
are the following : Dead-eyes, circular, flatfish 
wooden blocks, without sheaves, and having eves 
for lanj-ards, which form a purchase or tackle 
wherebj’’ the shrouds or other fixed rigging are 
extended or set-up taut; Dead-flat, the name for 
one of the midship-timbers ; Dead-lights, strong 
wooden shutters used to close cabin-windows, on 
the approach of a storm, to protect the glass ; Dead- 
ropes, such as do not i-un in blocks ; Dead-ivood 
is the term applied to the solid blocks of timber 
erected upon the keel throughout the sharp portions 
of a ship’s hull at stem and stern, the chief object 
being to give solidity and strength to the ends of 
the ship ; Dead-reeJeoning, an estimation of a 
ship’s place without celestial observations, made 
chiefly by the log-book, and liable to error on 
account of currents, lee-waj-, fluctuation of wind, 
&c. To these may be added Dead-wind, a seaman’s 
designation for a wind blowing directlj- against a 
shijj’s course. 

Other compounds are Dead-loch, a position of 
matter’s when they have become so complicated 
that they are at a complete standstill and progress 
is impossible; Dead-freight, the compensation paid 
to the shipmaster by the merchant who freights a 
whole ship for the space which he fails to occiipj- ; 
Dead language, one no longer spoken; and Dead- 
letter, a letter undelivered and unclaimed at the 
Post-office (q.v.). The Dead-points of an engine 
are when the connecting-rod and the crank are in 
one line (see Ceank). The impetus of the flj’- 
wheel is necessary to cany the engine over these 
points, and if it is allowed to stand at either of 
them, a start is impossible till the fly-wheel is 
turned by hand sufficiently to permit of the piston 
acting on the crank. 

Dcnd, Book of the, the great funerai’j- work 
of the ancient Egj-ptians, who themselves entitled 
it Per-em-Hrn, ‘to go forth from (or by) day.’ It 
is ‘ a collection of prayers and exorcisms composed 
at various periods for the benefit of the pilgiim- 
soiil in his journey through Amenti (the Egy 2 )tian 
Hades); and it was in order to provide him with 
a safe-conduct through the perils of that terrible 
valley that copies of the work, or portions of it, 
were buried with the mummy in his tomb.’ Such 
copies, hieroglyiihic or hieratic according to the 
age when they were executed, and made some to 
onler, others for sale, constitute fully one-half of 
the thousands of extant papyri. They are mostly 
conupt and faulty ; but as the fruit of ten years' 
toil, a pure text at last has been published by 
Edouard Naville in Das Acgyptischc Todtcnhnch 
der XVIII. bis XX. Dynastic (llerlin, 1886), whose 
folio supplement contains 212 plates of texts, 
lignettes, and variants of vignettes. Dr Birch’s 
Englisli translation (Egypt’s Place in Universal 
History, vol. v. 1867 ) is based on Lepsiiis’ imperfect 
Turin te.xt (1842), as algo is Pierret’s French trans- 
lation (1882). See the articles Egypt, Hiero- 
glyphics, and AjientheS; chap. Lv. of E. A. 
Wallis Budge’s Divcllers on the Nile (1885); and a 
masterly article on 51. Karille’s work by Miss A. B. 
Edward's in the Academy for 10th September 1887. 

Dcnd, Prayer for theI See Prayer, Pur- 
gatory. 

Dcadl}' Ni£:ht.sliade. See Belladonna. 

Dead-mcn’.s Fingers. See Alcyonium. 

Dead Nettle (Laminm), a genus of L.ahiatre. 
L. 2 }iirpurcum and i. album, together with (Gale- 
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^ ' T 11 nf water "witliotit any outflow, 

opsis) the closely allied Hemp-nettle, an infusion of 

common British weeds. The commoner .species ,tantlv bringing in this niatenal, ^ , , 

have been someudmt evaporation, even when the slm^s do 

k tlioroughly naturalised can go in salt and nitre. ‘ 

^',' 1 ?^' in the long-settled parts not as here- i,eat is intense, and the - ^a 

\hv of the United States, tion is greaf®. . 1,^11 increases. Bain hardly e% er 

Thcv are sometimes rather contractsv.na.i^ as blue and clear as tiiai 

, boilcil as pot-herbs in falls; the water is neaui-jt though its taste is 

Sweden. The name of the Mediterranean ; anu in it is refreshing, 
seems derived from the horribly salt and fetid, a batliu.y of the water, 
.superficial resemblance Owing to the great specific grav.r to pik in it, 
to the true or stinging it is almost impossible for the bathtfio have nain- 
nettles; this is e-specially strive ns he maj'. Several of those wh victims to 
marked in Z. gated and explored the sea have fallemes of the 

Woul Soil is the a fatal fever. For the stoiy of the ‘ CiUCaptain 
usual name, dating from Plain,’ see Gen. xi.\-.; biit according to 'vU®*';'' 

' the tnne of Jeroine, for Conder, ‘ it is now generally agreed that the tt 01 

a most remarkable lake Sea and Jordan -iverc fonned by a gieat ff-'il ? 
in the south-east of crack in the earth’s surface long before the creaP n 
Palestine called in the of man, and that the district presents in our oof 
Old Testament T/iC 5'a« days much the same aspect as in the days 'c 
Sea Sea of the Plain, or Abraham. It is vain, therefore, to suppose that tl. 
East Sea ; bv Josephus, “ cities of the plain ” were beneath the present sea, 
\i ' Laeus Asphaltites ; and although this 'new was held as early as the time 

'White Dead Nettle l>v tlie Arabs now, of Josephus (Bible Geography^ 1884). See also 

(Laminm album). Aiif, ‘ Sea of Lot.’ It is Hitter’s Gcogmii/iy, and the works on Palestine 

40 miles long, witli a by Robinson, Stanley, and Tnstram ; De Luynes 
breadth of from 5 to 9 miles. Its surface, which Mcr Moric (18/4); Lieutenant Lynchs PepoHof 


-'v-ie-yi* 




"Whito Dead Nettle 
(Lamium album). 


East Sea; by Josephus, 
Laeus Asphaltites ; and 
by the Arabs now, Bahr- 


is lower than that of any water Imown, is 1292 , - ^ . t,- , - 

feet below the level of the Mediten-anean. The and Professor Hall s Simcy of 11 cstcrn Palestine 

. . - - . . .. ..I . T> i-.i? Ttt 1 Li -» do/? \ 


the United States Dead Sea Expedition (1852); 
and Professor Hall’s Sni-vci/ of Western Palestine 


depth of the greater part, the northern section, 
is about 1300 feet; but at the southern end the 


(Palestine Exploration Fund, 1886). 

Dead’s Part, in Scots law, is that part of a 


: . T f n i m i i , mi i . • Jl^e«lU s 1 til I, in ocois laiv, IS iiuiupin uu/ <1. 

water is only from 3 to 12 feet deep. The shape is niovablc property which he is entitled to 

that of an elongated ova , internipted by a pro- ^^3 g gf ^ testament. If a man dies without 
lllODton U hich pioicctsinto it froni tho SOUtll*OaSt* Innvinfr vuThm' nr nliilflrpn. +hp. ■nnvf. i« fliR 


luoDtory wiucn proiccts into It trom the soutu-ea^t. leaving Avidow or children, tlie dead’s part is the 
Tho DeadScaLs fedby the Jordan from the north, if j.g jg^ve widow but no children, or 

and l| 3 ' many other streams, but has no apparent c.iidven but no widow, it is a half; and if he 
outlet. Its superlluous water being supposed to be ^^d children, it is a third of his 

entirely earned oil by eiaporation. movable property. The dead’s part, however, may 

eastern and AAeStem bOKleA*S of the Dead Sea A»a innrnncp/l av rlnninicliDfl Atv ftnPDinl ■nrnviftWmR iti 


there are lines of bold, and in some cases perpen- 
dicular, cliffs rising in general to an elevation of 
1500 feet on the west, and 2500 feet on the east. 
'These cliffs arc chiefly composed of limestone, and 


be increased or diminished by special provisions in 
a inan-iage-contract, or by wife and children re- 
nouncing their legal rights. This dead’s part in 
English law is called the ‘ dead man’s part,’ and 
went formerly to pay for masses for the dead man’s 


I V-T.r„ -ivent tormerJy to pay for masses for tlie ueacl man s 

tin ^ vegetation save in the rainnes ^g^j, Afterviards the administrators applied it to 

traversed by fresh-water streamlets. The north ^heir own use, until finally it was by statute sub- 

u," wS»u“™st:s i"'"' •» >» “'W «■« A. of ki,„ 

branches of trees, strewn about and incrusted Deaf ail<l Dumb, Persons who are born 
with salt. 'The southera shore is low, level, and deaf, or who lose their hearing at a vei-j’ earlj' age, 
marshy, desolate, and dreary. On this shore is are dumb also ; hence the compound term deaf- 

tlto T^/I/VA aF •|V?/»L-_cril4- V milno !«»><■» 1^114- in +l»/> n ...t . 


nlphnr, and volcanic slag prove the presence here imitate them — i.e! thev learn to repeat what tliey 

kf nr^miAino r,4- 1. 1 *' I’j. 


Up to its surface large masses of asj^lmlt. Tlie mains dumb. Persons avIio lose their healing later 
basin of the sea and the valley of the Jordan seem in life are not to be clas^'ed among the deaf and 
botli to bo due to a gieat fault or crack in the dumb, Ilaving leamed to speak liefore their hear- 
earths surface of A'ery ancient date. The long- ing Avas lost, they can reaclily commnnicate Avith 
cntertainod belief that the exhalations from this othei*s; and if they are educated, tliere are still 
lake Averc fatal is not founded upon fact. AVithin open to them all the stores of knowledge contained 

tlic tluckots of tilTDnriRli nno nlnnn/lnv ivIkiM. i,. f a 1 A 1. 


the thickets of tamarisk and oleander, Avhicli here 
and there may he seen upon its brink, the birds 


in books, from Avhich the juA'enile deaf and dumb, 
ignomnt of all Avritten and spoken language, are 


sing sweetly, and tliey lly over and SAvim about on utterly excluded. It is this latter cla^s atone Avbicb 
it< surface. 15ut the salinity of the Avaters is Ls contemplated in our census enumerations, and for 
auversc to life, tlioiigh some loAvcr organi«ations Avhich our institutions for the education of the deaf 
are fimmlm them. . . ami ilumb are de.rigned. 

I lie a aler of the Dead Sea i.s characteri.'cd by the The tenii ‘ deaf and dumb ’ i.s s-omewlmt unfortu- 
presence of a mrge quantity of magnesian and soda nate, as cmhod\dng and repeating the error that the 
f m ^ aflliction is twofohV. It aficetstwo organs, certainly, 

natter !<, fo T.r butonly a.s above de‘<cribed, in the way of cam-e 


« ^ I tnv iwciuiw ui cAtjicihc. lue ear is lae guiue aim 

g t timc-i as much as Ibai of the ocean. In tUl 1 dircctrc.ss of the tongue ; and when the carTs doomed 
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to pei-petual silence, the tongue is included in the 
ban ; though, if we could by any means give to the 
ear the faculty of hearing, the tongue would soon 
learn for itself to fulfil its proper office. To correct 
the en-or involved in this apparent misnomer, some 
authorities use the tenn dmf simply, otheis speak 
of the deaf-dnmh and dcaf-nndc. The latter tenn 
is common in America, as in France is its equivalent 
Soiirds-mvcts. In the Holy Scriptures tne same 
original word is translated ‘deaf’ in some places 
(as in Mark, vii. 32], and ‘dumb’ or ‘speechless’ 
in others (see Matt. i.v. 33, and Luke, i. 22). 

This affliction is very much more common than, 
for a long time, and uj) to a recent period, it was 
supposed to be. Happily, however, along with the 
knowledge of its extensive prevalence, has come 
the means of alleviating it, by education. It was 
only when the schools now in existence began their 
useful work, and caused inquiries to be made, that 
the actual numbers of tlie deaf and dumb began to 
appear. In every place where it was proposed to 
establish a school — in Paris, London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Yorkshire, and in New York — the 
objection was immediately started that children 
could not be found in sufficient numbers to require 
such schools. Their promoters, however, knew 
better than this, and persisted in their design. 
They soon had the satisfaction of converting the 
•objectors into their warmest supporters ; and the 
institutions thus established in the localities just 
named are now the largest, the most useful, and 
the most prosperous in the world. 

The facts thus ascertained, and the calculations 
based upon them, continued to be the only statistics 
upon the subject of deaf-dumbness in Great Britain 
and Ireland until the census of 1851: then, for the 
first time, the number and ages of the deaf and 
dumb formed a part of the inquiry. 

The following table gives the number of the deaf 
and dumb enumerated at the four respective decen- 
nial censuses, with the proportion they bear to the 
whole population of the several countries. 

1851. 

Number of TotuI Prfmurtlon 

Dcul and Dumb. Popul.atlon. raponiou. 

England anil Wales 10,314 17.927,009 1 in 1738 

Scotland 2,155 2,888,742 1 ■> 1340 

Ireland 4.747 6,552,385 1 ,, 1380 

Islands of the British Seas . . 84 143,126 1 u 1704 

Total 17.300 27,511,862 1 in 1690 

1861. 

England and W.ales 12,236 20,066,224 1 in 1640 

Scotland 2,335 3,002,294 1 1311 

Ireland 4,930 5,798,967 1 ,■ 1176 

Islands of the British Seas. . 87 143,347 1 n 1647 

Total ...19.588 29,070,832 1 in 1484 

1871. 

England and Wales 11,518 22,712,200 1 in 1971 

Scotland 2,088 3,300.018 1 .. 1009 

Ireland 4,467 6,412,377 I it- 1211 

Islands of the British Seas.. 77 144,038 1 ■, 1878 

Total 18,160 31,629,293 1 In 1742 

1881. 

England and Wales 13,295 25,974,439 1 in 1953 

Scothand 2,142 3,735,573 1 ■, 1744 

Ireland 3,993 6,174,836 ' 1 ,, 1296 

Islands of the British Seas. . 83 138,791 1 „ 1577 

Total 19 518 36,023,039 1 in 1794 

The increase of population in 1S61 above that of 
1S51 avas millions, and the number of deaf and 
dumb had also increased ; but although the popula- 
tion in 1871 had increased by millions above that 
of 1861, the retums show a laige decrease in the 
proportion of deaf and dumb. A further increase 
of population in 1881 of 3i millions still shows a 
diminution in the proportion of deaf and dumb; 
there avas only a total increase of 1368 deaf and 


dumb. "We can only attribute this to more extended 
and improa-ed sanitaiy measures, adamnced knoav- 
ledge in medical treatment, and more careful nursing 
of children ai'hen suffering from those diseases aa-hich 
so frequently result in deafness. 

But avhile social science is prosecuting its import- 
ant inquiries into the causes, inevitable and pre- 
a'entable, of deafness. Philanthropy has before her 
the aa-ork of educating these ‘ chil'dren of silence,’ 
to whom the ordinary means of instruction are 
obviously inapplicable, and for avhom, until little 
more than a century ago, there existed scarcely any 
aa-ailable means of education at all. The deaf are 
spoken of frequently in the anitings both of the Old 
and Neav Testaments ; they are alluded to by the 
poets, philosophers, and laaa-givers of antiquity ; yet 
ave have no account of any attempt at educating 
them until the loth centuiy ; no scliool existed for 
them until the middle of the 18tb ; nor could it be 
said that education avas freely offered, and readily 
accessible, until avithin the last fifty or sixty years. 

Some isolated attempts had been made before the 
18tli centuiy, bj' different men, in different coun- 
tries, and at long intervals, to give instniction 
to one or tavo deaf and dumb persons, and their 
endeavours avere attended avitli various degrees of 
success. These several cases excited some atten- 
tion at the time ; but after the wonder at their 
noa'elty had subsided they seem to have been 
almost forgotten, even in the countries avhere the 
experiments avere made. Bede speaks of a dumb 
youth bein" taught by St John of Beverley (q.a'.), 
to repeat after him letters and syllables, and then 
some aa'ords and sentences. The fact avas regarded 
as a miracle, and avas classed aaitli others alleged 
to have been avrought by the same hand. From 
this time, eight centuries elapsed before any record 
of an instructed deaf-mute occurs. Kodolphus 
Agricola, a native of Groningen, bom in 1442, 
mentions as avithin his knoavledge the fact that 
a deaf-mute had been taught to avrite, and to note 
doaa’n his thoughts. Fifty years afteravards, this 
statement avas controverted, and the alleged fact 
pronounced to be impossible, on the ground that 
no instniction could be conveyed to the mind of any 
one avho could not hear avords addressed to the ear. 
But the discoveiy avhich avas to gia-e the key to this 
long-concealed mysteiy aa’as noav at hand. In 1501 
aa’as born, at Pavla, Jerome Cardan (q.v.), a man 
of great but ill-regulated t.alents, avho, among the 
numerous speculations to aa'hich his restless mind 
prompted him, certainly discovered the theoretical 
principle upon avhich the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb is founded. He says : ‘ Writing is asso- 
ciated avith speech, and speech avith thought ; but 
avritten charactere and ideas maj' be connected 
together without the intervention of sounds,’ and 
he argues that, on this principle, ‘the instniction of 
the deaf and dumb, though difficult, is possible.’ 
All this, avliich to us is obvious and familiar, aras 
a noa-el speculation in the 16th centuiy. With us 
it is a common thing for a man to teach himself to 
read a language, though he cannot pronounce it. 
There are, for instance, hundreds of pemons avho 
can read French, avho do not and cannot speak it. 
Noav it is evident, in this case, that avritten or 
printed aa'ords do impart ideas independently of 
sounds, yet this aa-as a discoverj’ avhich the avorld 
oaa’cs to Jerome Cardan ; and it avas for aa-ant of 
seeing this tnitli, avhich to us is so familiar, that 
the education of the deaf and dumb aa-as never 
attempted, but aa-as considered for so many centuries 
to be a thing impossible. 

It was in Spain that these principles avere first 
put into practice by Pedro Ponce (1520-84), a 
Benedictine monk, and again, in the folloaving 
centurj’, by another monk of the same order, Juan 
Paulo Bonet, avho also published a aa-ork upon the 
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subject, wliicb was the first step towards making 
the education of tlie deaf and dunil) pennanent, 
bv recording the experience of one teaclier for 
tfie instruction of others. Tliis book, pnblislied 
in 1C20, was of serriee to De I’Epee a hundred 
and forty years later; and it contains, besides 
much valuable infonuation, a manual alphabet’ 
identical in the main with that one-handed alpha- 
bet which is now in common use in the schools 
where the al])hal)et is used, on the Continent and 
in America. His own system of teaching, how- 
ever, like that of every teacher in every country 
before De I’Enee, was in the main oral. The prac- 
ticability and adaptability of signs, for conversa- 
tion I’atiier than teaching, had occurred to several 
of the earlier teachers, but De I’Epce was the Hist 
to adopt them a.s a distinct medium, and the chief 
medium, of teaching ; and so to establish them as 
a language, lionet himself say.s of the manual and 
written alphabets that they ‘ should be associated 
with speecli, by pointing to the letter as written 
with the finger corresponding with the .same letter 
in the manual aljihahet and the articulated sound.’ 
He also describes the positions and movements of 
the vocal organs necessary in pronunciation, as he 
him.solf used them, and as, with little variation, 
Wallis and Amman used them also in later times, 
believing themselves to hai’C been the original in- 
ventom of the methods they emploved. Fi’om the 
time of lionet there was a general awakening of 
the attention of intellectual men, not only to the 
imjiortance of the subject, but to the jnacticability 
of instructing the deaf-mute. One of Bonct’s pupils 
was seen by Charles I., when Prince of M ales ; 
and tlio case is de.scribed by Sir Kenolm Digby, 
who met the prince in Madrid, during his memor- 
able matrimonial joumey to Spain (1(523). Of this 
pupil, a younger brother of the Constable of Castile, 
Sir Kcncliu gives an interesting account in Ins 
Treatise of Bodies, how he ‘ would repeat after 
anybody any hard word whatever ’ — not Spanish 
merely, hut English, and even Welsh. 

When the art died away in Spain, it was taken 
up hy Englishmen, and began forthwith to assume 
an entirely new aspect. Dr John liulwer jmblished, 
in IG-IS, his PItilocojdiiis, or the Dcafc and Danibc 
Man’s Friend, in which he speaks of a ‘ liii-granimar, 
which may enable you to Iiear with your eye, and 
thence learn to sjieak with your toiigue.’ " lionet 
also found in the course of his experience that lip- 
reading reached a much greater utility than he had, 
at the outset, thought it capable of.' It has been 
described as the backbone of the oral system. It 
is the conviction arising from experience, which 
has in our own days, and in nearly eveiy country, 
in Italy and France aspecially, made some of the 
mo>t eminent sign-teachers the chief advocates of 
the oral system. Dr William Holder published liLs 
Flnncnts of Sjieccli, with an Appendix concerning 
Persons Deaf and Diimh, in 1(5(59; and Dr John 
Wallis, Savilian Profe-ssor of Mathematics in the 
nnivei?ity of Oxfonl, both taught the deaf and 
dumb with great success, and wrote cojiiously upon 
the subject. In 1(5(52 one of the most proficient of 
his pupils was exhibited before the Koval Sociotv, 
mid m the presence of the king. The Fhilosophkal 
J ransactions of 1070 contain a description of his 
mode of instruction, which was destined to bear 
ample fruits long after his death. 

iScfore the clo-e of the 17th eentiirv manv work.s 
01 consulenible. merit ajipeared, the chief of which 
me the iamtus Loguens (1092) of John Conrad 
Amman, a iihysician of Haarlem ; and the Didas- 
adocophiis, or Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor, of 
t.eorge Dalranio (rj.v.). This treatise, pnbli-hed 
in l(,s(j, and reprinted in 18.31 bv the Maitland 
( lub. IS eminently sound and pmctical, which 
i> the more remarkable, as the author .sjicaka 


of it as being, for audit he knows, the fii-st that 
had been written on the subject. He is tlie iiret 
English writer who gives a manual alphabet. The 
one described bv him, and of which he was the 
inventor, is, most probably, the one fiom which the 
present two-handed alphabet is derived. Heniy 
Baker (q.v.) about 1720 introduced mi improved 
system of Ins own ; in 1765 the Abbd de i’Ep6e 
ckablished his little school in Pan.s ; and five years 
previously, the fii-st .school in the British dominions 
had been started in Edinburdi by Thomas Braid wood 
(q.v.). He commenced witli one pupil, the son of a 
merchant in Leith, who had strongly urged him to 
carry into effect the plan of instruction followed by 
Dr Wallis, and described in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions ninety yeais before. His school, the parent 
and model of the earlier British institutions, was 
visited and spoken of by many of the influential men 
of that day, and its histoiy and associations are 
imperishalfle. Its local name of ‘ Dumbiedykes ’ sug- 
gested to Sir Walter Scott a designation for one of 
his most popular characters in the Heart of Mid- 
lothian. A visit jiaid to it in 1773, hy Dr Johnson, 
and his biographer Boswell, siqiplies one of the most 
suggestive and characteristic ■ ■ ' 

to the Western Islands, in veh ' ^ 

Baker and his unpuMibhed work. In 1783 Braid- 
wood removed to Hackney, near London, and 
the presence of his establishment so near to the 
metropolis undoubtedly led to the foundation of 
the London Asylum in 1792. Dr Watson, its first 
principal, was a nephew, and had been an assistant, 
of Braidwood ; and he states that, some ten or 
fifteen yeai-s previously, the necessity for the estab- 
lishment of a public institution had been plainly 
seen, and some few but iiisuilicient steps taken 
towards the accomplishment of such a design. 
From its foundation in 1792 until 1829, it was 
directed with great ability by Dr Joseph Watson, 
author of Instruction of the ifeaf and Dumb. 

The numbei’s of deaf and dumb children at school 
in the United Kingdom, at the dates given, were 
as follows : 



ISrd, 

18151. 

1871. 

:8si. 

18«5. 

EnglmiU anil ’Wales.. 

810 

3001 

1200 

1782 

1991 

Scotland 

250 

240 

SOI 

380 

412 

Ireland 

234 

300 

47S ' 

G45 

555 

Tiitnl 

.1300 

1C40 

1070 

2713 

205S 


The above numbci’s for 1885 do not include the 
pupils in private schools, but they do include 313 
in the special classes for the deaf of tlie School 
Board for London, and 128 in those of the School 
Boards of Shellield, Leeds, Nottingham, Leicester, 
Bradford, Greenock, and Dundee. 

In England and Wales, in 1885, there were 25 
public institutions for the deaf and dumb, and 
several private ones. The oldest is that of Old 
Kent Koad, London, founded in 1792, and now 
removed to Margate ; the next, that at Edgbaston, 
Birniiimhapi, 1812. In Scotland there were 8, the 
one in Edinbin-gh dating from 1810 ; in Ireland 4, 
one in Dublin having been founded in 1810. 
Altogether it was c.stimated that there were in the 
United Kingdom, in 1885, about 48 schools and 
elasse-s, cmjiloying 230 teachci’s, and containing 
about 3000 pupils. In the United States there 
ivere Cl schools, with 7411 pupils and 59(5 teachers ; 
ij*_Germany, 90 schools, with 5892 pupils under 
595 teachci’s ; in France, 70 schools, 3055 seholai’s^ 
and 304 teachers ; in Italy, 35 schools, 1500 pupils, 
ami 2.38 teachers. ‘If to tlic.so we add the schools in 
juistria,_18; Switzerland, 15; Sweden, 17; Norway, 
8; Kus-ia, 11; Bclgiiiin, 11; Siiaiii, 7; Holland, 
3 ; Canada, 7 ; Australia, 3 ; with others in New 
Zealand and Cape' Colony, and one at Bombay 
(the only one in Asia), it will be evident that (he 
schools througliout the world must be about 500 in 
number. 
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It is to the 19th century that the liononrable 
distinction belongs of having done so much for the 
deaf and dumb. This has not been by inventing 
tlie art of teaeliing, or by raising up the earliest 
labourers in this field of usefulness, but by founding 
and supporting public institutions for this purpose. 
De I’Epee, when he opened his school in 17C5, had 
no foreknowledge of the work he was commencing. 
As his labours increased, he invited others to his 
assistance, and they were thus enabled to cany 
tlie light of instniction elsewhere, and to keep it 
alive when he was no more. His death took jitace 
in 1789, and his assistant, Sicard, succeeded liim. 
Four years afterwards, the school was taken over 
by the French government, and now exists as the 
Institution Nationale of Paris. A pupil of this 
institution, M. Lament Clerc, went in 1816 to the 
United States with Mr Thomas Hopkins Gallandet 
(1787-1851), the founder and first principal of the 
American asylum, who in the New IForlcl became, 
like De I’Epee, ‘ the father of the deaf and dumb.’ 

There is some diversity of opinion as to which is 
the best kind of school for the deaf — the J/oarding 
or the day school. And with this question is 
involved, to some extent, the question of systems 
of instniction. Until the introduction of the oral 
system from Rotterdam in 1867, and the establish- 
ment in 1874 of the classes for the deaf in the 
ordinary schools by the School Board for London, 
all the institutions in Great Britain were board- 
ing-schools. Of the two systems — bj' congre- 
gation or by separation — the former, the boarding- 
school system, is njiheld by its advocates for its 
advantages of continuous teaching, influence, and 
discipline. These they hold to be of special neces- 
sity for the deaf, and not, to be attainable, gener- 
alljq under the day-school system. The latter 
system is accepted by some, but only as a necessity 
— not the best to be hoped for, but the best which 
can be got. Others defend separation, and oppose 
congregation altogether, on the ground that with 
the oral system it is the best, absolutely ; that the 
pupils, being taught to speak in order to nrep.are 
them for the world, ought to live in the world, and 
so to bring into constant exercise and practice what 
they have been taught. Living at home or boarding 
out in families is therefore advocated and adopted, 
on this ground, in London and in various large 
towns on the Continent, though in many places 
where the oral system finds its strongest supportere 
the boarding-school is still retained. The possible 
danger to life and limb in passing through crowded 
streets alone, has combined witli other reasons to 
nroduce in London the establishment of homes for 
deaf cliildren — where they are boarded, lodged, .and 
cared for, and receive their education in a con- 
veniently adjacent school-board class. These 
homes, now occupying seven separate houses, were 
est<ablished by the Rev. Dr M'illi.am Stainer. They 
are largely made use of by Boards of Guardians 
and otheiti, and are called by the founder's naine. 

The mental condition of the deaf and dumb is so 
eculiar — so entirely unlike that of any other 
ranch of the human family — th.at it is extremely 
difficult, without veiy close thought, to obtain an 
accurate conception of it. AVhile almost every one 
wilt readily admit that there is a wide difference 
between a deaf and a hearing child, very few, ,who 
have not had their .attention specially dr.awn to the 
.subject, possess .any adequate notion of the difi'er- 
ence, or could tell wherein it consists. Sometimes 
the deaf are compared with the blind, though there 
exists no proper ground of comparison between 
them. Except that the blind are more dependent 
than the deaf and dumb, the relative disadvantages 
of the two classes do not admit of a moment's com- 
parison. The blind can be talked with and read 
to, and are thus placed in direct intercourse with 


the world around them ; domestic converse, literaiy 
pleasures, political excitement, intellectual resc.arcli, 
are all within their reach. The bom-deaf are 
utterly excluded from every one of these. The two 
afflictions are so essentially dissimilar, that they 
■can only be considered and spoken of togetlier by 
way of contrast. Each of them affects both the 
physical _ and the mental constitution; but blind- 
ness, which is a greater physical affliction, balls less 
severely on the mind ; while the effect of deafness 
is the e.xtreme reverse of this — it touches only one 
bodily organ, .and that not visibly, but the calamity 
which befalls the mind is one of the most desperate 
in ‘the catalogue of human woes.’ The depriva- 
tion under which the born-deaf labour is not merely, 
or so much, the exclusion of sound, as it is the coni- 
plete e.xclnsion of all that information and instruc- 
tion which are conveyed to our minds, and all the 
ide,as which are suggested to them, by means of 
sound ; as it is through sound alone, in the firet 
instance, th.at we all leam language, the medium 
of all knowledge. The deaf know almost nothing, 
heauise they heav nothing. We, who da hear, 
acquire knowledge through the medium of lan- 
guage-through the sounds we hear, .and the words 
we read — every hour. But as regards the congeni- 
tally deaf, speech tells them nothing, because they 
cannot hear ; and books teach them nothing, 
because they cannot read ; so that their original 
condition is f.ar worse than that of persons who 
‘can neither read nor write’ (one of our most 
common expressions for extreme ignorance); it is 
that of persons who c.an neither read, nor write, 
nor hear, nor speak ; who c.annot ask you for 
infonnation u’hen they want it, .and could not 
understand you if yon wished to give it to them. 
Foxr difficulty is to nnderetand </(C(r difficulty ; and 
the difficulty which first meets the teacher is, how 
to simplify and dilute his instnictions down to 
their capacity for receiving them. 

A class tiius cut off fi-oni all communication 
through the ear, can only be addressed through the 
eye ( 1 ) by means of objects, or represent.ations of 
them, or by the visible language of pictures, signs, 
and gestures; (2) the finger-.alphabet (or D.actylo- 
logy) .and writing, which m.ake them acquainted 
with onr own written language ; or (,S) articulation 
and re.ading on the lips, which introduce them to 
the use of spoken l.anguage. The education of the 
deaf and dumb must be twofold — you must awaken 
and inform their minds by giving them ideas and 
knowledge, and you must cultivate them by means 
of language. Where the oral system is employed, 
the deaf child is taught by spoken langu.age as 
other children are. Where the combined system is 
in use, a knowledge of things is conveyed hy the 
use of signs ; but to this must be added a know- 
ledge of words. These pupils are therefore taught, 
from the lirst, that words convey the same ideas 
to our minds .as pictures and signs do to theirs ; 
they are therefore required to ch.ange signs for 
words until the written or printed character is as 
rc.adily undeistood a.s the picture or the .“ign. 
This, of course, is a long process, as it has to he 
repeated with every word. Names of visible objects 
(nouns), of visible qualities (adjectives), and of 
visible actions (verbs), arc gradually t.aught, and 
are re.adih' acquired ; but the .syntax of langu.age, 
abstract and metaphorical tenns, a copious diction, 
idiomatic phraseologv’, the nice distinctions between 
words c.alled synonymous, and those which are 
identic.al in form but of difi'erent signification — 
these are far more difficult of attainment ; they can 
only be mastered through indomitable iiereevcrance 
anti applic.ation on the part of the pujiil, in addi- 
tion to the utmost skill .and ingenuity of the 
te.acher. The wonder, therefoie, surely is, seeing 
the point of starting, that this degi-ee of advance- 
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iiient is ever renciied at all on the si^n^ system ; 
though oral teachers maintain that on their system 
it is 'attained readily, in a manner similar to that 
of hearing children. 

Yet it has been .«et forth by othenvisc respectable 
a\ithoritv, that the deaf and dumb are a ‘gifted 
race that they are remarkable for ‘ their prompti- 
tude in defining abstract terms;’ and those mho 
ought to liave known better have strengthened 
tlii's delusion by putting forth, a-s the honftfidc 
answers of deaf-mutes, those brilliant aphorisms 
and definitions of Massieu and Clerc, which are 
so often quoted at public meetings by eloquent 
speakem who know nothing of the subject. It is 
very well known to those udio are acquainted with 
the'subject, that the so-c.alled definitions oi Hope, 
Gratitude, Time, Eternity, &c., were not Massieu’s 
at all, but those of his master, the Abbe Sicard. 
The influence of those fallacies has beeii_ most niis- 
chievous ; they raise expectation to a height which 
is unreasonable, for it is thought that what was 
done by ‘ the celebrated pupil of the Abbe Sicai'd ’ 
may ho done eveiy day ; and disappointment is the 
inevitable consequence. The honest, laborious 
teacher who cannot produce these marvellous 
results, and will not stoop to deception, has often 
to labour on without that appreciation and encour- 
agement which are so eminently his due ; the cause 
of deaf-mute instruction sufl'ere ; and a young in- 
stitution is sometimes crippled by the failure of 
support, which was liret given from one impulse, 
and is now uithdrawn from another — not a whit 
more unreasonahle than the first, but vciy unfor- 
tunate in its consequences. 

In 18S6 the education of the deaf and dumb was 
referred to the investigation of a Royal Commission 
which has instituted far-reaching 'inqnirie.s, from 
which valuable results are anxiously exjiected. But 
tho_ niost striking feature of all has been the mpid 
dillusion of the pure oval svstem. Originally con- 
lined to Germany and Holknd, it has since 1807 
spread over western Europe and America, some- 
times fonning by itself the sole principle of instruc- 
tion, and sometimes, though against the views 
and protests of its jirincipal advocates, in com- 
bination under the -same roof with the sign or 
manual system. It was introduced into London in 
18G7, at the instance of the late Baroness Meyer de 
Rothschild, and applied by Jlr Van Rraagh, at the 
Jews’ Deaf and Jliimb Home. In 1871 it w.as 
extended by the establishment of the ‘ Oral Asso- 
ciation,' whoso school and training college, placed 
under the direction of ^Ir Van Praagh, are in 
I'itzroy Square. In 1877, by the elforts and influ- 
ence of Mr B. St John Acker-s, the training college 
and school was founded which has its headquarters 
at Ealing, and of whicli one of the chief objects was 
the diffusion of the ‘ German’ sv.stcm in the United 
Kingdom. The college of teacbei-s was e-stablishcd 
later, in ISSo. It lias had a successhil career. 
Ke.arly every head-master in the kingdom is a 
member, and it has attracted a large number of the 
younger teachers to its examinations, all of whom 
are required to jia^s in sulijects set by tlic he.ad.s of 
the profession, including the ability to teacli on the 
I oral .•^y.stem. This method, advocated by the means 
I already namcil, had been prosecuted with great zeal 
and much .success, but was wonderfully accelemted 
by the international congre.ss held at Milan in 
September 188(1. llei-c the pure oral sy.stem was 
stamped with almost unanimous ajtprov'ai, and its 
acceptance, cither wholly or imrtiallv, speedily 
followed in even- countiy in Eurojie and' some more 
distant regions. It was at once adopted in the 
three national institutions of I'rancc— the birth- 
place and cradle of the sign or I'rench .sy.stem ; and 
by lS8t mote th.an GO per cent, of siirthe known 
schools in the world had proclaimed their full 


adoption of it. In Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, and Switzerland 
its adoption was universal ; in Italy it prevailed in 
34 out of 35 schools; and in Norway in 0 out 
of 7. In other words, it was the system in actual 
practice in all the schools of some countries, in 
nearly all of other countries, and in a continually 
increasing number in every country where the 
deaf are taught at all. 

‘The oral system, discarding signs and the manual 
alpliabet as 'instruments of' teaching and as means 
of communication, employs speech and lip-reading 
for these puiqioses. The child is taught ( o) to speak 
by seeing how his teacher speaks; (6) to lip-read — 
that is, to read the speech of his teacher and othem 
as expressed upon their lips ; and to undei-stand so 
much of this as is co-extensiye with his own know- 
ledge of language, to which he is of course adding 
daily and hourly by means of speech. Instraction 
comes to him by the spoken and written lan- 
guage of the bearing, not by the signs and 
gestures of the deaf. Thus, he speaks, he lip- 
reads, and he has books opened to him. The fiist 
attainment, striking as it is, is as nothin" to the 
second, and the second is inferior to the third. It 
cannot be too clearly understood that the greatest 
and most certain of all these advantages is the 
last-named. The acquirement of speech may he 
more or less perfect, therefore more or less 
uncertain as a means of communication ; but the 
ability to read the lips of other pereons does not 
depend on this, and it is much the more valuable 
of the two, because by this means the mind which 
is full is laid open for the information of the mind 
comparatively empty. But the ultimate attain- 
ment — the command of books and literature 
afforded by the mastery of language — is, in regard 
to intellectual cultivation and moral guidance, 
incomparably the most valuable acquirement of all, 
however gained. Nothing is to be compared with 
this as a means of breaking down the barrier and 
bridging over the gulf which separates the deaf 
from the hearing — the most fonnitlable and at firet 
sight the most impassable which can separate man 
from man. By way of illustration, it has been said 
that the mental condition of the born-deaf, without 
education, is blank imprisonment in the most 
awful solitude ; that the sign system removes this 
to_ the extent of enabling tlic captives to associate 
with each other; while the pure oral system tlirows 
open the door.s of their captivity, and sends them 
out to take their part in the life" and action of the 
world around them. 

The modes of teaching on the oral system are 
not everywhere uniform, though the prineiples are 
the same. These methods vary to some extent in 
dilVerent countries, being influenced by the charac- 
ter of the language, and are essentially traditional. 
Some eminent authorities tench the'vowels first, 
others the consonants ; the .simple combinations 
follow, afterwards those which are less simple, and 
then short phonetic words, leading on to simple 
1=011100005. Tlie vocal organs are trained to pro- 
nounce and the eye to observe (i.e. to lip-read) 
fiimultaneou.sly. It is gravely erroneon.s to sup- 
po.se that teaching sjieech is all tliat is meant by 
teaching on tiie oral system. It.s advocates say 
that, with puidls properly taught, lip-reading, 
articulation, and wnting are .simiiltanoou.s. One 
branch is not allowed to get ahead of the other. 
To acquire a new word, the pujiil first reads it from 
Ids tpachor’.s lips ; he is next taught to pronounce 
it jdm.self, and then to write it down. On tliis 
principle the whole course of instruction is caniod 
out. The system, to bo successful, demands its 
own conditions, of which a longer school term ( ciglit 
years at least), an earlier commencement (at the 
age of seven or younger), smaller classes ( of not 
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more than eight or ten), teachers trained speciallj’ 
to the work, and the exclusion of signs and the 
manual alphabet are held to he indispensable. 
The growtli and decadence of the sign system- is 
historic. It came in after 1760. It then took hold 
and grew, and maintained its ascendency for nearly 
a liiindred years, when the reaction began which 
has marked our own times. Before 1760 there were 
no public schools ; all teaching was individual and 
private, and it was oral, ^luter 1765, when De 
I’Epoe had a school of sixty children and no 
assistants, it is no wonder that he gave his pre- 
ference to sims, whereby the pupils could help to 
teach each other, and he could address them all at 
once. So speech was abandoned, except in some 
favourable cases as an accomplishment ; signs be- 
came the language of deaf-mutes, teachers were 
few and inadequate, a large proportion of them 



Two-handed Alphabet. 

were deaf themselves, teaching deteriorated, and 
interest languished. Meanwhile, the best men did 
the best that was possible with an imperfect insti-u- 
ment. The sign system was such an instrument, 
and what was within its capabilities they did 
devotedly and did well. But with the superior 
instniment, the oral system, applied with the same 
energy and zeal, higher results nave been reached, 
notably, in many instances, by the same men. 

Though they have worked on each method as it 
came before them, there never was in the minds of 
the most experienced teachers any doubt as to the 
superiority or speech over signs. The q^nestion was 
never, which system is the best ? but wliich system 
is the most practicable in large schools? It is 
obviously better that deaf pei-sons should use the 
speech common to evei-j’body than the language of 
nobody but themselves. Until seventeen hundred 
people go out of their way to leam the language 
of one, the deaf minority must stand isolated in the 
world, shut up with each other. Though such as 
have learned to speak may not, with all their 


efforts, succeed in rising to the level of those that 
hear, yet the efforts made are themselves improving, 
and habitual practice is still more so ; whereas 
the practice of signing is distinctly lowering and 
hindering. Those taught by signs think in sigiis ; 
those taught by speech think in words. The mix- 
ture of the trvo is injurious ; translation from signs 
to ryords produces confusion ; signs invert language, 
and when the two systems are placed together- 
signs become the dominant power, and speedi the 
lesser one ; then comes in a combined system in 
which the oral system stands degi-aded, of which it 
lias been said, to degrade it is to kill it. Natural 
signs — the signs which all hearing persons under- 
stand — are allowed to be used for purposes of ex- 
planation, and some arrthoiities permit the use of 
the manual alphabet as well, because what is con- 
veyed by the manual alphabet is identical with 
language, and not, like conventional signs, an 
imperfect substitute for it. Brrt the inflexible 
advocates of the pure oral system condemn and 
exclude signs and the manual alphabet altogether. 
Signs, they say, are at best but a ‘ baby language,’ 
wedded to winch the mind cannot grow, and with 
which, alone, intellectrral maturity can never be 
attained. 

Excellent work for the deaf and dumb has been 
done in the United States. The institutions there 
are munificently supported by grants from the 
states, and are admirably managed. The staff of 
teachers is numerons, able, and efficient, and a 
high degree of success is attained where the work 
is cai-ried on under advantages which are unknown 
in the schools of Great Britain. At Washington a 
college was established in 1864, under the presi- 
dency of Dr E. M. Gallaudet, the youngest son of 
the founder of the American Asylum. It is em- 
powered by the United States government to confer 
degrees, and has expressed this power by conferring 
the title of Doctor upon four prominent experts in 
Great Britain — Messrs Charles Baker and D. Bux- 
ton in 1870, and B. Elliott and W. Stainer in 1887. 
The same honour was conferred in 1880 upon Pro- 
fessor A. Graham Bell. The inventor of the tele- 
phone, he is also well known by his interest in the 
education of the deaf on the oral system, of which 
he is one of the most eminent and influential 
advocates. That advocacy is mainly based on 
educational groTinds, but also as a check to the 
evils arising from the congregation of the deaf and 
dumb together in institutions — their general asso- 
ciation with each other, their frequent intermar- 
riages, the consequent excess in the births of deaf- 
mute children, and the danger, by no means vision- 
arj', he insists, of ‘ the formation of a deaf variety 
of the human race.’ In New York the Ilev. Dr 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, vicar of St Anne's, in 1852 
started services in his church in the sign language, 
and in 1872 organised a mission to promote the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of adult deaf-mutes 
in other cities of the Union. In London St 
Saviour’s church was built to meet the same neces- 
sity, and religious services have been conducted 
there by successive chaplains. Another clergj'man 
and several laymen conduct similar services in 
various parts of the metropolis. In Liverpool, hlan- 
chester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, also in 
Birmingham, and the large manufacturing towns 
of Yorkshire, special funds are raised, and special 
agents employed, to promote in like manner the 
social and religious benefit of the deaf and dumb. 

The earlier publications on this subject are 
mentioned above. Works of more recent date 
have been chiefly controversial and educational. 
The contentions between the rival systems have 
been carried on with much vigour and spirit in 
numerous articles, reports, and pamphlets; and 
education has been promoted bj' the publication of 
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tlie Icfe^on-books of several prominent teachers. Of 
the-se, it ma-t sullice to mention those of the late 
Dr Ha^^•ev P. Peel of New York, and those of 
:Moritz Hill of Weissenfels. Of tlie latter work an 
English translation, with the illustrations, has 
been brought out Iw Dr ^Yilliam Stainer. The 
London College of Teachers has also published a 
Manual for Htudcnts on the Education of Deaf- 
hv the Rev. Thomas Arnold. 

DE.tF‘A^'D Dumb, an Law. The Roman law 
held deaf and dumb peisons to he incapable of con- 
.sent, and consequently unable to enter into a legal 
obligation or contract. Rotli in England and Scot- 
land they may make contracts or wills if they have 
the use of reason and understand tlie nature of their 
undertaking, and express their consent intelli^blj-. 
Altliongh the presumption of law is that a deaf and 
dumb peison is in the same state as an idiot, and 
incapable of .any undemtanding, such a one may be 
subjected to a criminal trial on proof that he knows 
right fi'om wrong. And, if he undei-stands the 
nature of an oath, and is possessed of intelligence, 
lie may give evidence as a witness by signs through 
an fnteipreter or hy \mting. It is always a good 
objection to a juryman that he is deaf and dumb. 

In the United States, in general, tlie legal pre- 
sumption of the common law as to the mental 
incaiiacity of the deaf and dumb does not exist. 
They are presuined to be cajiable of comprehending 
the nature of crime, the nature and obligation of an 
oath, and of making any contr.aefc ; hence m.ay be 
indicted, tried, and punished for crime, and may 
testify as witnasses. Tlie feder.al courts have no 
peculiar jurisdiction ns to persons deaf .and dumb, 
imt the act of congress prescribing punishment to 
be inflicted upon ‘ evoiy person ’ who is guilty of 
certain acts prohibited, includes every person pos- 
sessed of suilicient mental capacity" for criminal 
responsibility, although thej’’ may bo deaf and 
dumb. The federal courts arc governed by the 
practice of the st.ates in which the cause is pending 
as to the competoncy of a deaf .and dumb penson as 
a witness, and this competency will bo determined 
in either st.atc or federal court by the judge before 
whom the cause is pending, upon examination 
<if the individual, and upon testimony of those 
acquainted with the partj'. A deaf and dumb per- 
son is leg.ally inc.apacitated to serve .as a juror, or 
for service in the army and iiai-j-, but in other 
respects has the rights of citizenship. 

Deafness. See E.\n, Diseases of. 

Deiik, Fp.an'ci.s, Hungarian politician, was bom 
in ISO.I at Kehida, in the district of Szalad, where, 
after a course of legal .study at Raab, he practi.sed 
as an advocate, until returned as its representative 
to the national diet in 1832. Here he soon took 
his place a.s lender of the lilieiul opposition, and by 
his lirm and moderate policy eflectcd reconciliations 
between Hungan- and the Anstrinn eniiieror ns her 
king— temporarily in IStO, and more permanently 
in 1SG7. After the revolution of March 1848 Im 
bcc.amc Ministered .Tnstice in tlie cabinet of Count 
Ratfhyanyi, and made eveiy eflbrt to ward off the 
inevitable ivar. On Kossuth’s coming into power 
(.September 1848), Deak resigned his portfolio, and 
after the unsnccc.ssfnl attempt next year at nego- 
tiation, withdrew from public ndivirs, ami retired 
to his c-state. He refused to return to public life 
till 1800, when a constitution was granted to his 
coiintr,*. 

Rctiinu'd by Restli to the diet in ISGl, he again 
bcoamn the leader of the moderate party, while the 
extreme party collected round Count Teleki. Tlie 
death <d the latter (8th .May ) destroyed the onlv in- 
llucnco wliich could couiito'rb.alance that of Deiik ; 
and the diet ajipointevl him to draw up the address 
to the empcior demanding the constitution of 1818, 


a Hungarian ministrj’ resident in Pesth, the return, 
udthout restriction, of the exiles, and the restitu- 
tion of their property. The emperor .answered it 
by a hostile rescript, ‘against which Deiik protested 
strongly. Out of the humiliation of Austria in 
186C cafne the triumph of Dedk’s policy. He asked 
nothing more th.an before, and tiius his wise and 
statesmanlike moderation effected a satisfactoiy 
constitutional relation between Austria and Hun- 
g.ary in the dual system of monarchy. Dciik’s 
party was all-qiowerful, but he lived to see the rise 
of a" more advanced party under the leaderehip of 
Tisza. He died at Buda-Pesth, January 29, 1876. 
See Memoir, with preface by Gr.ant-Duir(18S0). 

Deal, a municipal borough and sea-bathing place, 
in the east of Kent, on a bold open beach, near 
the south extremity of the Downs, between North 
and South Foreland, 89 miles by r.ail from London, 
and C miles SE. of Sandwich. Till 1885 it w.as part 
of the narliamentaiy borough of SandAvich. A 
lino .anclior.age e.xtends 7 or 8 miles bertveen Deal 
and the Goodwin Sands. Deal has mainly arisen 
to supply tlie wants of the numerous vessels avliich 
are often detained bv the winds in the Downs. The 
chief branehes of industiy are connected rvitli mari- 
time pm-suits, boat-building, sail-making, piloting 
or hovelling, victu.alling and naval stores. The pro- 
speritj’ of the place nou' largely depends on its sea- 
bathing, on the military depGt at Walmer (2 miles 
S. of Dc.al), and on the snipping in the Downs. 
The handsome iron promenade pier was erected in 
1864. Pop. ( 1851 ) 7067 ; ( 1881 ) 8422. It h.as been 
one of the Cinque Porta (q.A'.) since the 13th cen- 
tmy. Of the three castles built by Heniy VIII. in 
1539, Deal Castle is the residence of its ‘ captain ; ’ 
S.andown Castle (Avhere Colonel Hutchinson died) 
to the north of Deal, was pulled doAvn in 1864 on 
account of the inroads of the sea ; .and, to the south, 
IValmer Castle is now the official residence of the 
Warden of the Cinque Portfe. By some it is main- 
tained that it was near Deal that Julius Ctes.ar, 
with tAvo legions, in eighty-tAvo ships, landed in 
55 B.c. — The De.al boatmen are, like some of the 
other boatmen on that coast, locally knoAvn as 
‘ hovellens.’ They are noted for giving assistance 
to ships in distress, and AA^ere formerly much em- 
ployed in carrying off provisions to outAA-.avd-bound 
vessels, .and in bringing ashore mail-bags requiring 
to be forAv.ardcd by express. 

Dcalfisll (Traclnjptcrus), a genus of deep-sea 
bony fishes, in the Ribbon-fish (q.v.) sub-order of 
Acanthopteri. As the name suggests, the elongated 
bmly is laterally compressed, and Avith the excep- 
tion of a small separate anterior portion, the dorsal 
fin is continuous along the back. The tail fin is 
peculiar in heing turned shariily uiiAvards. The 
peetor,al_ fins are aa'cII dcA'cloped. Ttie skeleton is 
very brittle. Some eight species are knoAvn, on 
European coasts and from the Avest of .South 
America. They rarely come to the surface. One 
form [T. arcticus or bor/inariis, the A’nagmaer of 
Icelanders and NorAvegians) is occasionally found 
on North British coasts. It is a large fish, 4 to 0 
feet in length, and of a silvery colour. The dorsal 
and_c.audnl fins are rod. A sni.aller specie-s (T. 
tfcnia) occurs along Avith othei-s in the Alcditcr- 
rancan. 

Dcnilt The Avord dean, from the Greek dccanns, 
properly nieans an officer OA'cr ten subordinnte.s, the 
etymon being dcha, ‘ ion. ’ It is iiist found ns a mili- 
tary grade, being mentioned by Vegetius in the 4 th 
®^'>tnO'.. a-s .an old but then disused tenn (Dr lie 
Mtlit. ii. 8), SomcAvjiat later it appears, still in 
the 4th ccntujy, as a title of certain minor officers 
m the imperial hou'-ehold (St Ambrose, Eiiist. i. 
20; St Clirysostom. //om. 13. in Ilcb. vii.). With 
the rise and organisation of monncliihin, the name 
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■was given to a monk placed in charge of ten others, 
for ■whose discipline or execution of appointed 
tasks he was responsible (St Augustine, Da Mor. 
Deal. Oath. i. 31 ) ; and in the legislation of Justinian 
the word has yet another sense, being applied to 
the public officers having superintencience of 
funerals (Novell. 43, 59). In the Vlsigothic and 
Anglo-Saxon codes the dccanits is a judge of first 
instance or other legal officer having jurisdiction 
withiu a tithing, for every hundred consisted of ten 
districts, called tithings, and in every tithing was a 
constable or civil dean. The monastic model ■was 
adapted to collegiate and other churches having a 
large stall' of clergj', and the dean in such churches 
presided over ten canons or prebendaries, though 
this rule of number does not seem to have been 
strictly required. In confomity ■udth this, the 
spiritual governors, the bishops, divided each 
diocese into deaneries or decennaries . ( Lat. dccem, 
‘ ten ’ ), coiresponding to tithings, each of which was 
the district of ten parishes or churches, over eveiy 
one of which a dean was appointed, who in the 
cities or large toiras was called the dean of the city 
or town, and in the countr 3 ', dean- of Christianity, 
or rural dean. _ In tlie English Church there are 
the following dignitaries ivlio bear this name : 

( 1 ) In the province of Canterbury it is part of 
the dignitj^ of the archbishop to have prelates to be 
his officers, and of these the Bishop of London is 
his provincial dean ; and when a convocation is 
assembled, the ai'chbishop sends to him his mandate 
for summoning the bishops of the province. This 
is the sole example of the kind. 

(2) Honorary Deans, as the Dean of the Chapel 
Koj'al of St James’s. See Chapel Eoyal. 

(3) Deans of Peculiars, as of Battle in Sussex, 
founded by AVilliani the Conqueror in memory of 
his conquest. There are also the Deans of the 
Arches in London, of Booking in Essex, and of 
Croydon in Surrey, who have jurisdiction, but no 
cure of souls. 

(4) Deans of Chapters, as at Canterbury, St 
Paul’s, &C., wlio are governors over the canons in 
cathedrals and collegiate churches. Their appoint- 
ment is in the direct patronage of the crown, which 
may appoint by letters-patent ; and the dean so 
appointed is entitled to be installed. The dean of 
a chapter must reside eight months in the j'ear, and 
he may hold one benefice with his deanerj'. The 
income of the office is, in the case of Durham, 
£3000 ; of St Paul’s, Westminster, York, and 
Manchester, £2000 ; of other cathedrals, £1000, 
except St Davids and Llandaff, which have £700. 
See Cathedeal. 

(5) Mural Deans. — This is a veiy ancient office 
of the church, but custom graduall.y transferred 
its duties to the archdeacon, as in the visitation 
of churclies, imreonage-houses, &c. Bural deans, 
however, maj' act as deputies to the bishop and arch- 
deacon ; and since 1850 the office has been re\'ived 
with great advantage, and in well-ordered dioceses 
affords a useful channel of communication between 
the bishop and his clergy, and a means of joint 
action in mattere affecting the church. There are 
altogether nearlj’ six hundred rural deaneries in 
England and Wales. 

In the universities of Oxford and Cambridge the 
dean is the officer who superintends the discipline 
of the college and the chapel services. At Clirist 
Church, Oxford, which is a cathedral, the dean is 
master of the college. 

In the Roman Curia the Cardinal-bishop of 
Ostia is cx officio dean of the College of Cardinals ; 
but while the head of foreign collegiate churches 
is styled dean, the officer healing that title 
in cathedral churches is inferior in rank to the 
provost in some c.ases, and in others to the vicar- 
general ; and in feudal times the clerks who acted 


as deputies for the laj'-abhots of impropriated 
foundations were also stjded deans. 

Dean, Forest of, a picturesque hillj- tract, 34 
sq. miles in extent, in the west ot Gloucestershire, 
between the Severn and the Wye, and within the 
hundred of St Briavels, is an ancient royal forest. 
It ■was almost entirelj' disafi'orested bj' Charles L, 
on a sale to Sir John Wintour, but was re-afl'orested 
by act of parliament very shortly after the Restora- 
tion. The greater part still remains crown propertj' ; 
and about one-half is appropriated for the growth 
of timber for the navj'. It is dirided into six 
‘walks,’ which contain woods of oak, beech, <.kc. 
There are coal and iron mines, and quarries of 
stone suitable for building and making giindstones, 
troughs, and rollers. Persons born in the hundred, 
and residing and working a year and a daj' in the 
mines, become, on registration, free miners.' Their 
ancient privileges, entitling them exclusii'elj' to 
grants of the croivn mines (subject to the right of 
tlie crown to put on a fifth man for everj’ four 
minem, now commuted for a ro.yaltj' ), and, foi-merlj', 
to timber for the mines, were regulated and enforced 
by the Mine Law Court, held at the Speech House, 
within Dean Forest, where the Verderer’s Court is 
still held ; but have, with some variations, been 
defined and eonfinued bj' several acts and commis- 
sioners’ awards of the present century. Dean Forest 
is under the control of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, one of whom, as ‘gaveller,’ has the 
supervision of the mines, and a deputy-surveyor, 
deputy -gaveller, registrar, four verderers (whose 
office, since tlie extermination of the deer in 1854 
is almost a sinecure), and other officials. 

Dcnii of Faculty. See Advocates. 

Dcau of Guild, in Scotch hurghs, was the 
head of the mercantile body called the Guild- 
brethren (see Guild). In former times ( Act 1593, 
chap. 180) he was a judge in mercantile .and mari- 
time causes within the burgh, but for a very long 
period he has been rather what might he called a 
Scotch kind, of riidile (q. v.). His chief duty is now 
to see that buildings within the burgh are erected 
according to law, and, in c<aso of their falling into 
a niinous condition, to order them to be pulled 
down. Though in some of the larger burghs the 
dean of guild is still (3 and 4 Will. IV. chap. 76, 
sect. 22) a member of the town-council cx officio, 
his jurisdiction is altogether separate from that of 
the bailie-court. In Edinburgh the Dean of Guild 
Court, in addition to the dean of guild, consists of 
five members of the town-council, and five registered 
electors of the citj', not being councillors, of whom 
three must be architects, civil engineers, ordained 
sun'ej’ois, or master-builders. Thej' are assisted 
ly the law assessom of the magistrates of the citj’. 
No building can be either erected or demolished, 
or even materially altered, without a w.aivant from 
this court. Ventilation and s.anitaiy an angements 
are under the control of this court. Ojiposition to 
the granting of the wanant maj' be otl'ered cither 
bj’ a inivate partj’ or bv the coiqioration acting for 
the public interest. The enforcement of the Act 
1698, chap. 8, as to the height of buildings, tbe tbick- 
ness of the walls, &c., lies witbin the province of 
the Dean of Guild Court. The judgments of the 
Dean of Guild Coiii t may be reviewed bj' the Court 
of Session. 

Death. It is one of the fundamental doctrines 
of phj’siologj-, that everi’ jiart of the organism has 
its own definite term of Vitalitj', and that there is 
a continuous succession of the destruction of old 
cells and the formation of now ones in all tissues, 
and especi.allj' in tho.se in which the most active 
vital changes are going on, as, for example, in the 
neiTous and muscular tissues. Even the most 
solid portions of the animal frame, such as the 
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bones and (to a less extent) the teeth are undep 
going a perpetual although a slower change of this 
nature ; and throughout the whole body there is a 
continuous removal of eflete or worn-out tissues, and 
a corresponding deposition of new matten Every 
blow we strike, cverj’ thought we think, is accotn- 
panied by the death and disintegration of a certain 
amount of muscular or nervous tissue as its neces- 
san- condition ; and thus everj- action of our cor- 
poreal life, from its beginning to its close, takes 
place at tlie expense of tlie vitality of a eeidain 
amount of organised structure. This is_ tcnned 
molecular death, and, within its proper limits, is 
obviously essential to the life and well-being of the 
organism. 

The cessation of the circulation and rcsnii-ation 
may be regarded as constituting so»iotic_rtcrt//i, or 
the death of the entire organism, which must 
obviously be .«liortly followed by the molecular 
deatli of'eveiy portion of the body. 

We shall now briefly notice the principal modes 
in which death occurs. Death happens either from 
the natural decay of the organism, as in old age, 
or (and much more frequently) from some of those 
derangements or lesions of tlie vital organs which 
occur in tiie course of the diseases and injuries to 
which we are liable. These derangements of the 
vital organs may occasion I’arious modes of dying. 
Dr Watson said that life rests on a tripod, whose 
three rdtal snpport ‘1 arc tlie heart, the brain, and 
the lungs; ami Bichat, that ‘the mode of dying 
may begin at the head, the heart, or the lungs. 
The functions of the.se organs are, however, so 
mutually dependent upon each other, that impair- 
ment in the functions of one of them may load to 
death, though the immediate cause of death is the 
failure of another. 

Death from failure of heart may be either sudden 
or gradual. Sudden failure (death by syncope or 
fainting) may occur from disease or weakness of 
the heart itself, or from siiook conveyed to it 
through the nerves. Gradual failure takes place 
when the whole system is enfeebled — e.g. by the 
action of certain poisons, and by many wasting 
di_«e.a«es (deatli by asthenia, Gr., ‘want of power’). 
When death occurs from loss of blood (anremia), 
the failure of the iieart may be either sudden or 
gradual, according to the extent of the loss ; but 
in tliis caso the lieart ceases to contract not from 
inability to do so, but because the blood, its natural 
.stimulus, is in.sutiicicnt in amount to excite con- 
traction. 

Death from failure of respiration (Asphyxia, 
f].v.) occurs when acce.ss of the air to the lungs is 
imjicdod, or when the actions of the muscles of 
respiration ce.ase. We have examples of it in 
drowning, smothering, choking, strangulation, &c. 
Forcible pressure upon the chest, such as sometimes 
h.apiiens in great crowds, or as occurs to workmen 
partially buried by the fall of e.arth, iVc., will cause 
death in a few minutes, if movement of tlie lungs 
is provented by the pre.-vsiire. Tetanus and the 
poison of strj’ehnine prove fatal in this way. 

Death by coma, or beginning ar tlie ’lirain, is 
CJiuscd by obstniction to the circulation through 
that organ by pressure (ns, for example, when there 
is clTused blood within the cranium, or wlicn a 
portion of Imuic is depressed in a fmetured .skull); 
by cloU of blood within the vessels; by various 
nairotic jmisons, such as opium, alcohol in excc.s- 
quantity, carbonic acid, Sec. 

To these forms of dying some writers propose to 
add uecra-mia, or dc.aUi beginning in the blood, a-s 
in typhoid fevers and in other diseases of a nmli's. 
nant or )iestilential kind. Such cn.ses may, how- 
eier, always l>e referred to one of the three forms 
alre.ady enumcnited, or a combination of them • 
and further comidication seems nnnecc-sarv. ’ 


The signs of approaching death require a brief 
notice. The mimt may be aliected in various ways ; 
there may be dullness'of the senses, vacancy of the 
intellect, and extinction of the sentiments, as in 
natural death from old age; or there may be a 
peculiar delirium, closely resembling dreaming, 
whicli usually is of a pleasing and cheerful char- 
acter. 

Dementia or imbecility sometimes comes on 
shortly before death, and manifests itself by an 
incapacity of concentrating the ideas upon any one 
subject, and by an almost tot.al failure of memory. 
Tlie mental weakness is often exhibited by the 
pleasure which is derived from puerile .amusements. 
Shakespeare notices ‘pl.aying with flowers’ as a 
token of approaching dissolution. In the form 
of delirium, ocular spectra seem frequently to be 
present, the patient apparently trying to catch 
some imaginaiy object. 

There is gcner.ally well-marked relaxation and 
incapacity of the muscular system, and the voice is 
usnallv weak and low as death approaches, often 
dwindling to a mere whisper. The mode in which 
the action of the heart declines is various ; in most 
dise.ases of long standing, the cessation of the heart’s 
action is gradual, tlie rate of the pulsations being 
much incre.ased, but their energy_ being very much 
impaired. In some acute aflections, the f.ailure is 
shown by the irregularity of the pulse, while the 
force is little altered. In other cases ( especially in 
cerebral diseases) the heart, before finally censing 
to beat, contracts violently, and suddenly stops, _ 

The respiration is sometimes humed and panting 
till just before death, while in other cases it is slow, 
laborious, and stertorous. The accumulation of 
mucus, &c. in the air-p.ass.ages increases the difli- 
culty of breathing ; the sound known as the ‘ dcath- 
r.attie ’ being produced by the passage of the air 
from the lungs through the fluid collected in tlie 
tr.achea and upper rcspiratoiy passages. There is 
also a loss of animal heat, beginning at the extremi- 
ties. 

The signs of actual death may be an-anged under 
three heads : ’( 1 ) Signs of the extinction of the vital 
functions ; (2) Clhanges in the tissues ; (3) Changes 
in the oxtern.al appearance of the body. 

( ] ) The arrest of the circulation and respiration 
would at first sight .appear to afford decisive evi- 
dence of death ; but these functions, as in the case 
of liybem.ating animals, may be reduced to so low 
a condition that it is by no means easy to decide 
whether or not they arc completely anniliilated. In 
ca-scs of aiqiareiit drowning, and in newly-born 
infants, these functions are frequently suspended 
and again restored ; and c.ases like that of Colonel 
Townsend (see .any standard Avork on medical 
juiispnidence) occasionally occur, in Avhich the 
patient has the power of voluntarily suspending 
these functions tor a considerable period. The 

S 'adu.al loss of animal he.at is an import.ant sign. 

ut it is_ sometimes delayed ; and in exceptional 
c.ascs a rise of tem]ierature may even take place 
after death. Loss of contractility of the muscles 
when_ a galv.anic current is applied to them is a 
certain .sign of death ; but the period at which it 
t.akes place is very v.ariable. The contractility of 
the skin is also lost after death. "NVlien a cut is 
m.ade through the skin of a dead bodv, the edges of 
the wound colIap.se, while a .similar fesion intlictcd 
during life presents an open or gajiing ajipearancc. 

(2) Among the changes in the tissue.s, tlie rigor 
mortis, or rigidity of tlie ninsclos, Avliich en.siiesn't a 
varying period after death, is the most important. 
It may appear within half an hour after deatli, or 
may be delayed twenty or thirtv hours, according 
to the iinturo of the disease ; and its mean duration 
is from twenty-four to thirty -six hours. It com- 
mences in the neck and trunk, then ajipeaR*, 
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according to most oljservere, in tlie upper, and lastly 
in tlie lorver extremities, and disappears in the 
same order. 

(3) Various changes in the external appearance 
of the body have been regarded as indicative of 
death by different writere ; of these, the most 
important unquestionably is the altered colour of 
the surface. Livid spots of various sizes may occur 
from local congestions during life ; but the appear- 
ance of a green tint on the skin of the abdomen, 
accompanied by a separation of the epidermis,' is a 
certain sign that life is extinct. 

The discrimination of true from apparent death 
is obviously not a matter of mere physiological 
interest. The case of Vesalius, the eminent 
anatomist, ivlio opened an apparently dead body 
in which the exposed heart was seen to be still 
beating, is well known ; as also that of the Abb6 
Prevost, who, having been struck down by apoplexy, 
ivas regarded as dead, but recovered his conscious- 
ness under the scalpel, and died immediately after- 
wards ; and a French .author, Bruhier, in a work 
On the Danger of Premature Interment (l74'2-45), 
collected fifty-four cases of persons buried alive, 
four of persons dissected while still living, fifty- 
three of persons who recovered without assistance 
after they were laid in their coffins, and seventy- 
two falsely considered dead. But when reason- 
able care is taken such mistakes are hardly possible. 
See Burial, Catalepsy. 

Death, Civil. De.ath, in a legal point of view, 
is either natural or civil : tlie former being the 
ce.ss.ation botli of physical life and of the legal 
rights which attach to it ; the latter, the cessation 
of the legal rights whilst the physical life remains. 
A man waS said to be civilly dead in England when 
he had been attainted of tre.ason or felony, or had 
abjured tlie realm, or was banished, or became {iro- 
fessed in religion by going into a monasteiy. In 
these events liis property devolved as if he were 
naturally dead. Tlie doctrine of civil death is 
now abolished except as to cases of outlawry, in 
which it seems still to be applicable. 

Dentil, Dance of. See Dance of Death. 

Dentil, Punishment of. See Capital 
Punishment and Execution. 

Dentil, Registration of. See Registration. 

Dentll-liecI, Law of, in Scotland. According 
to this law, which was peculiar to Scotland, an 
heir in heritage w.as entitled to reduce .all yoluntaiy 
deeds granted by his ancestor to his prejudice, if 
they were granted by this ancestor on his de.ath-bed. 
It was necessary tliat at the time the deed was 
granted the ancestor should be suffering from the 
disease of which he died, and should not survive for 
more than sixty days. The law did not apply if, 
after granting the deed, the ancestor was able to go 
unsupported to kirk or market. The law of death- 
bed was abolished in 1871. 

Dentil Duties. See Legacy. 

Dentli’s-licnd Motli {Ach erontia atropos), 
a species of Hawkunoth (q.v.), in the family 
(Sphingidm, not uncommon in some jrarts of 
England and of the continent of Europe. It is 
widely distributed over the world, being found in 
Africa, the M.auritius, and the East Indies. It is 
one of the largest of the_ Europe.an Lepidoptera, 
and me.asures almost six inches from tip to tip of 
the extended wings. The general colour is dark, 
tlie woolly body yellow, with black markings, the 
tlioiux with markings which have .some resem- 
blance to a skull, the upper wings mottled with 
brown, black, and yellow, the hind wings dark 
yellow with two black bands. The large cater- 
pillar is greenish-yellow, the back speckled -with 
black, witli transverse lines partly blue .and partly 


white. The tail end bears an S-shaped horn. In 
countries where the potato is cultivated it is often 
to be found feeding on the leaves of that plant. 



Death’s-head Moth (Aclierontia atropos) and Caterpillar. 


In the pupa stage it is brown, and lies in a hole in 
the ground. The insect is nocturnal in habit, and is 
interesting as an audacious plunderer of bee-hii-es. 
How it daunts the bees is a mysterj-. Even more 
remarkable is the much discussed shrill piping note, 
which is probably produced by the forcible expul- 
sion of air fi'om the fore-gut through a cleft in the 
proboscis. The sudden appearance of ]arge_ num- 
ber is popularly regarded as ominous of evil, and 
in the Mauritius the insect is believed to cast from 
its -wings a dust which produces blindness in those 
pei-sons on whom it falls. 

Deatli-watcli, a ticking or r.apping noise 
producetl by various insects in houses. Being 
oftene.st heard in the quiet of sickness and anxiety, 
it has been superstitiously reganled as a signal of 
approaching death. In Britain it is generally the 
love-signal of the sm.all boring beetle (Anobium, 
see Borers), of a brownish colour, .and about J 
inch in lenj^h. Various species frequent wood, 
furniture, &c. A. pertinax, A. tcsselatmn, and 
A. striatum are all common death-watches. Some 
other insects besides Anobium m.ake tapping noises, 
notably the Giant Cockroacii (q.v.) or drummer. 
One of the book -lice (Atropos pntsatorius), in a 
veiy dillerent order, used to be regarded erroneously 
.as the ‘ death-w.atcii.’ 

Debacle, a French word, me.aning in th.at 
language the breaking up of the ice in a h.arboitr 
or nver, but introduped into English by geologists 
to express any sudden flood of w.ater, which bears 
before it opposing obstacles, and leaves its path 
marked -uath confused .and scattered fragments of 
rocks, stone, and other debris." 

Dc Bary, Heinrich Anton, an eminent 
botanist, born at Frankfort-on-hlain, 2GtIi Januaiy 
1831. After a course of medic,al studies .at 
Heidelberg, Jlarbnrg, and Berlin, he began in 
1853 to practise in liis native city, but ne.vt year 
became a prirnt-doeent in Tubingen, the year after 
w.as called to be professor of Bot.any at Freiburg, 
where in 1859 he w.as appointed ordinaiy profc.ssor. 
In 1867 he obeyed a call to Halle, and in 1872 to 
Strasburg, where he w.as the first rector of the 
newly' reorg.anised university. He died at Str.a.s- 
burg, 19th J.anuary 18S8. As a botanist, De 
Baiy is famous especially for the contributions he 
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has niaJe to our knowledge of the niori>hologj- and 
physiolog\- of the fungi and the INlyxomyceta?. 
Of his nnuierous worlts in these dcpartinentJ!,^ the 
Comparative Atmlomy of Phamrogems and Ferns 
has been tiunslated (1SS5); as also the Mor- 
phology of Plants, and Lectures on Bacteria (1SS8). 

I)ebateal)le Laiirt. Sec Borders. 

Dcbcu'ftirc is a deed or instrument issued by 
a company or public body as a .security for a loan 
of money. It charges the property of the company 
trith the payment of interest, and the repayment 
of the principal at some fixed period, usually 
three, five, or seven years. Debentures vary in 
tlieir terms, style, .and Icg-.il incidents according to 
the statutc.s under which power is given to issue 
tiiom ; but tlie most common form is that of the 
railway debenture, which is a mortgiigc issued 
under the Companies Clauses Act, 1843, and con- 
taining an assignment of the whole undertaking 
and receipts of tlie comp.any. Debentures of a 
company registered under the Companies Act, 18G2, 
gencralfy create a charge on the proiierty of the 
com])any, but are sometimes merely uonas, or in 
the form of promLs.sorj' notes. In manv c<a.scs the 
i=sue of debentures has been superseded by the 
issue of debenture stock, which, with the interest 
tliercon, is a charge on the undertaking of the 
company prior to .all sh.ares or stock of the com- 
jiany. It is capable of being transferred in any 
amount, and does not, like a simple debenture, 
represent the title of the original holder by an 
instramont complete in itself, but requires entry 
in a register. 

The term debenture is also used by officers of 
e.xcise to denote a certificate entitling .a merchant 
who exports goods to receive bounty or draw- 
back. 

Debit aiul Credit. See Book-keeping. 

DeboT.'lIi (Hebrew, ‘bee’), the ‘Jfotlier in 
Isr.ael,’ a llebrow iirophcte.s.s, wife of Lapidoth, 
judged Israel under a palm-tree on Mount Ejihraim 
between Bamah and Betliel. Through her patriot- 
ism the Hebrews were delivered from the yoke of 
the Canaanites, under whicli they had Lain for 
twenty yeans. Slie united several of the tribes 
of nortlicrn Israel under Barak ( = C.arthaginian 
Barca, ‘lightning’), who completely destroyed a 
great anny of the Clanaanites at Taanach in the 
jilain of K“draelon on the brook Kishon. Sisera, 
the Canaanitc leader, lied, and w.as murdered in 
his sleep by .Jacl. ‘The land had rest forty yeai-s.’ 
The song of Deborah (Judges, v.) is an in.spircd 
utterance of the most joyful enthusia.sm. See 
Ewald, Die poet ischen Bitchcr dcs altcn I'cstamcnts 
(vol. i. now ed. IStM), and the eloquent p.a.ssage on 
‘this Hebrew Boadicca’ in Coleridge's Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit. 

Dc'brcczin. a town of Hungary, in the midst 
of a wiile plain, 130 miles E. of I’esth by i-ail. 
It is a large straggling place, indeed really a 
collection of villago.s. Notwthstanding its gener- 
ally .squalid character, Dehrccrin is ]K)sse«.sed of 
some very Imtidsome public buildings, including a 
tomi-hall. The Pn>testant college, witli faculties 
of law and theology, ha.s a valuable library, 
and jdiysic.al anil /onlogic.al collections, is tfie 
chief Befonned college in Hungary, and has over 
lOtlO students ; scvcnil ehurehes, a monastery, a 
bank, and theatre. The inhabitants are largely 
de]iendcnt on agricnltirre ; cirorniorrs herds df 
cattle graze ott the fertile stretches of plain. 
Tlrere ate also riranrrfaetrtre« of .map, .saltpetre, 
satts.rgcs, hams, and tobacco-pipes, whiclr ,arc 
famous^ rbron-riiout Hungary, and a gn-.at ste.arn 
llour iitill. There is mircli trade in caitle, swine, 
and grain. Pop. (ISSl) .'.1,122, all Protestants brtt 
•2<.XX>. The ‘ Borne of the Calvini-ts,’ Debreezin 



was long the headquarter-s of the Befornred faith, 
and its inhabitants sullered much for their religion. 
■The towrr took a promiirent p.art in the revolution 
of 1849, and was for some rrronths in that ye.ar the 
seat'of the national diet. 

Dc Brosscs. See Brosses. 

Debrnised, a heraldic term applied to an 
animal h.ar'iitg a bend or other 
ordinary placed over it. 

Dc Bry, Theodor, a gold- 
smith and copperplate engraver, 
born at Lifcge in 1528, who 
settled in Frankfort-on-Mairr 
about 1570, and established a 
printing-house there. The irrost 
important of the works issued 
from his press is the collection 
of Voyages to the East and 
West fndres, published in Latin Debi-uised. 

(25 paiis, 1590-1034) and Ger- 
man (27 parrts, 1590-1030).- He died in 1598, leav- 
ing two sons to complete the undertaking. 

Debt nreans a definite sum of money owed by 
A to B. The word includes the right of the 
creditor as well as the liability of the debtor. It is 
contra-sted with tire liability for damages, or other 
unliquhlatcd liabilit}'. In England there is, iit 
general, no method of securing debts Irefore they 
are payable (what is called a garnishee order 
.applying only to judgment debts) ; bfit future and 
contingent debts may in Scotland be secured by 
.aiTcstraent or inhibition where the debtor's solvency 
is doubtful. The main division of debts in Scotland 
is into movable .and herit.able — the former being 
primarily charge.able only upon the debtor’s per- 
sonal funds, although they may, by adjudication, 
be m.aile also a charge upon his real estate ; .and 
the latter being directly a charge upon his real 
est.ate. The former have alw.ays been treated as 
peisonal estate as far .as regards the creditor’s 
succession, while until 1808 tlie latter were con- 
sidered ,a« heritable estate. Now, there is no 
distinction. In Engl.and also a debt may be 
secured on the debtor’s real est.ate, as by mortgage 
or equitable lien ; but these mortgages were always 
regarded as j.ei-sonal estate, .although until 1874 the 
formal title was in the heir, not the executor. In 
England, a debt of record is one proved to exist 
by tlie records of a court. The most important 
are judgment debts, which have not only certain 
facilities in execution .and attachment, but must 
be paid in full out of the pei-sonal est.ate before any 
debts due on contract. A judgment debt, when 
delivered in execution, creates ,a cliarge on the 
debtor’s re.al estate, as if he had given a mortgage. 
Specialty debts in England are debts by contract 
cre.atcd by a deed or an instrument under seal. 
Such debts were formerly entitled to .a preference 
over simple contract debts, such as the liability 
under a bill of exchange. _ But that was altered in 
1809. In the administr.ation of a deceased’s estate, 
the order of preference among debts (as j'ceognised 
by the Judicature Act of 1873) is (1) expenses; 
(2) crown debts; (3) judgment debts ; (4) recogni- 
sances .and statute.s; (5) speci.al and simple con- 
traetdubts. Underthc Judicature Actin Engl.and, 
and at common law in Scotl.aud, in the uinding up 
of the est.atcs of deceased persons, ])rorision mu'-t 
be made for the valuation of contingent and future^ 
liabilitias or debts, vciy ninch in the .same way as" 
under .sequestration or liquidation proceedings in 
cases of banknijitcy. 

In b.ankniptcy there are certain preferential 
debts, siicli as taxes and rates, wagc.s and salaric'. 
In England, actions of debt, when on contract under 
seal, must be brought within twenty years; on 
I other contracts, within six yearn. The tithe in both 
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cases is taken from the aocraing of the cause of 
action — i.e. the breach of contract; hut if a 
suliseqixent aclcnoxvledgment in writing lias been 
■made liy the jiarty liable, or he has paid the debt 
in part, or paid interest, the time will run from 
such subsequent act. In Scotland, on the other 
hand, obligations generally, and e.specially such as 
correspond to the specialty contracts of England, 
are only subject to the long negath-e iirescription 
of forty years, but tradesmen’s accounts and some 
others prescribe in three years (see Pkescriptiox). 
The debtor’s summons, commonly used in England, 
is a summons to pay generally a trade debt (not 
less than £50) within so many days, otherwise an 
act of bankmptcy will have been committed, and a 
bankruptcy petition will be presented. 

IsiPRisONJiENT OF DEBTORS. —Except in the 
case of fraud, no debtor can be imprisoned in 
England for a debt beloxv £20, e.xclusive of costs. 
But such debtors, if ordered by au insolvent or 
eounty court to pay the debt by instalments, or 
otherwise, may, if they make default, be committed 
by the court to prison for forty days. In Scotland, 
the limit beloxv xvhich impidsonment for debt is in- 
competent is £8, Cs. 8d. If a debtor escapes after 
arrest, and before imprisonment, the officer of the 
laxv in charge of the process is liable for tlie debt. 

In Eimland, imprisonment for debt was abolished 
by the Debtors Act, 1869, except in certain cases, 
the most important of which are those of a default- 
ing trustee and of a judgment debtor who is able, 
but refuses to pay. In certain actions for £50, 
defendants about to leave the country may be im- 
prisoned, and under the Absconding Debtors Act, 
1870, insolvent debtors may be arrested to prevent 
their evading bankruptcy proceedings by going 
abroad. In Scotland, impiisonment for debt was 
abolished by the Debtors (Scotland) Act, 1880, 43 
and 44 Viet. chap. 34, generally known as Cameron’s 
Act ; except in the case of taxes, fines, or penalties 
due to the Queen, and rates and assessments law- 
fully imposed, and also sums decerned for aliment. 
By the Civil Imprisonment (Scotland) Act, 1882, 
45 and 46 Viet. chap. 42, imprisonment was further 
limited, ( 1 ) in the case of assessments, to a period 
of six weeks ; (2) in the case of aliment, to debtors 
wilfully failing to pay, though possessed of means, 
or being able to earn the same. These acts do not 
exclude imprisonment where a debtor is in medi- 
tationa fugee, or where he refuses to perform an 
obligation rtrf factum pnesfancliim. 'What is knoxvn 
in Scotland as a fugee warrant is gi-anted where it 
appeal's that a debtor, in a debt above £8, 6s. 8d., is 
about to leave the country without providing for its 
payment. Security must be given to present the 
debtor when decree is obtained, so that he may be 
charged to pay. It is thought this remedy does 
not apply to forpignera travelling through Scotland 
for pleasure. 

In the United States originally imprisonment of 
debtore was adopted as a part of the common law, 
but at the present time imprisonment, for debt, 
except in case of fraud, or of an absconding debtor, 
is believed not to exist in any of the states. Con- 
gress, empowered by the United States Constitution 
to make a uniform bankrupt law, has exercised 
this power, and suhsequently repealed the law of im- 
prisonment ( see Bankrupt ) ; and now, by Kevised 
Statutes 990 and 991, no person can be imiirisoned 
for debt by any process issuing out of the courts of 
the United States, in any state where by the laws 
of the state imprisonment for debt has been 
abolished. Most of the states, by constitutional 
iirovision ( either by Article of the Constitution, or 
by Declaration in Bill of Eights), have prohibited 
arrest or imprisonment for debt, while the otlier 
st.ates, either by direct statutes prohibiting im- 
prisonment for debt, or by poor debtore laws, or by 


insolvent laws, secure the same result ; it being 
held to be against public policy to deprive a man, by 
imprisonment, of the power to pay his debts, and 
make him a direct charge upon the state. These 
statutes and constitutional provisions are not in con- 
flict with the provision of the United States Consti- 
tution, prohibiting the states from making any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, as imprison- 
ment for debt is no part of the contract; but they 
do not in general apply to arrest in actions for tort. 
In some states, statutes providing for the arrest of 
a defendant in actions for breach of promise have 
been held to be unconstitutional, as in conflict with 
the provisions of state constitution prohibiting arrest 
for debt, that prorision applying to mesne as well 
as final process. If a person in custody of the court 
is discharged by giving bail for the payment of a 
fine or other money witliin a certain specified time, 
the bail may be forfeited, but no commitment can 
be made for the payment of the fine, as that would 
be imprisonment for debt, but a judge may im- 
prison for personal examination in act of execution. 

Recovery of Debts.— IVith respect to the 
recovei'y of debts, if the debt exceeds £50 in 
amount, the creditor must, in England, proceed in 
one of the superior courts of law ; and, in Scot- 
land, he may proceed either before the superior 
court or before tlie sherift-coiirt. If the debt do 
not exceed £50, the creditor maj' proceed in the 
English county court, or the sheritt'-court ; if below 
£25, in Scotland he must proceed in the sheriff- 
court. 

In England, the first step to recover a debt not 
exceeding £50 in the county court, is for the 
creditor to go to the registrar of the district within 
which the defender resides, or to the jurisdiction 
of which he is on some other ground amenable. 
He there fills up a printed form, called a plaint, 
shortly stating the claim and the ground of it. 
The registrar upon this issues a summons, and 
gives it to the bailiff of the court, who serves 
a copy of it on the defendant. This summons 
names a day on which the parties must appear 
before the judge. No written pleadings arc in 
eneral necessary ; but if the debtor has any special 
efence — such as, that he has a counter-claim 
against the plaintiff, or that he (the defendant) 
was a minor at the time the debt was contracted, 
or that he has been discharged under the bank- 
ruptcy acts — he must give the creditor notice in 
writing five days before the hearing. If he simply 
denies tlie ilebt, he has nothing to do but to attend 
the hearing, witli what witnesses he may require. 
If the witnesses are not likely to come voluntarily, 
summonses to enforce their attendance (as well as 
the production of documents ) may be obtained at 
the registrar’s office. At the hearing, the judge 
(unless a jury have been required) proceeds bimself 
in a summary way to trj- the cause. He examines 
the witnesses on oath, keeping no record of the 
evidence ; and, on hearing the parties, gives judg- 
ment at once. If he decides for the plaintiff, he 
may m.akc tlie sum payable at once, or in cases 
below £20, by instalments. The costs are accord- 
ing to a fixed scale, which may be seen in the court 
or in the registrar’s office. 

There are prorisions for parties having their case 
tried by jury, and also for appeal on que.stions of 
law. Either party who wishes it, may .ask for ,a 
jurj' ; .and if the sum claimed exceed £5, the demand 
must be complied with. If there be a jurj', the 
number of jui'j’mon is five, and their verdict must 
be unanimous. The party dissatisfied with the 
verdict may ask for a new trial, and the judge, if he 
thinks right, may grant it on such tenns as he 
thinks reasonable. This power to tiy by .jurj' is 
u.sed ven,' r,arelv indeed — less than one per cent, of 
all the cases wliich go to trial being tried in that 
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manner. The right to appeal is against decisions in 
point of law, and against the admission and_ rejec- 
tion of evidence. The appeal is to a_ Divisional 
Court of the High Court of Justice. It is taken hy 
requiring the judge to state a case for the opinion 
of tlie Ingher court, and thereafter entering it for 
discussion tlicre. Tiie appellant must give security 
for the costs of the appeal, and (if defendant) for 
the amount (both of principal and costs) contained 
in the judgment. The right of appeal is not much | 
exercised, and the partie.s have it in their power to 
agree beforehand (ni mi ting) that there is to be 
none. Leave to appeal is required where the sum 
sued for is less than £20. Before trial, cases may 
he removed hy CcHiorari (q.v.) to the High Court of 
Justice, hut that is in the discretion of the superior 
judge. 

"iViien judgment is for the creditor, and tlie order 
for payment is not complied nith, execution may 
issue against the goods of the debtor. Although 
imprisonment for debt was (in the general case) 
abolished in England in 1SC9, it still remains the 
law that in the county courts, in certain cases, 
the debtor may also be imprisoned. The debtor 
is summoned to show cause why lie has not obeyed 
the judgment. At this hearing (whether the debtor 
attend or not), the creditor may get an order to 
commit, if he can show, to the judge’s^ satisfac- 
tion, that the debtor has had since the judgment 
sntlicicnt means to pay, and .has refused to do so. 
This imprisonment may be for six weeks, but it is 
not held to be equivalent to payment. Of course 
the debtor is protected by bankniptcy or liquida- 
tion. 

Although it is competent to proceed in the county 
courts for sums as large as £.s0, they are not much 
used for sums above £20. IVhcn the debt does not 
exceed £20, there is a certain compulsion on the 
creditor to resort to the county court, for if he resort 
to a superior court, and recover no more than that 
sum, ho will have no costs, unless ho satisfies the 
court tliat he had suHicient reason for taking that 
cour‘-e. In point of fact, tliero is only about one 
case for a sunp exceeding £20, for a hundred which 
do not exceed it ; and the average amount sued for 
is between £2 and £3. The law upon this cx- 
trojncly iinportaut practical matter is now con- 
solidated in tlie County Courts Act, ISSS. 

In Scutland, under the Small Debt Act, 1 Viet, 
chap. 41, as amended in ISoS, debts not exceeding 
£12 may bo recovered in the Shorifl Small-debt 
Court. The creditor takes two copies of liis 
apcoimt to the oflice of the slierifT-clerk for tlie 
circuit in which the debtor lives ; from him lie 
obtains a summons, in which the day for tlie trial 
is fixed ; and this summons ho takes to an ollicer of 
the court (shcrilf-oliicer), who serves a notice, with 
one of the copies of the account, on the debtor, at 
least six days before the trial. The presence of a 
witness at citation was dispensed with by the Cita- 
tion Amendment Act of 1871, which also abolfehed 
lockhole citation ; nud_ under the Citation Amend- 
inent Act of 18S2, citation by registered letter 
instc.ad of by mcs‘.cngcr-at-nrms' will he allowed in 
the general case, it being formerly allowed only 
where the ilebtor hid himself, or refused acee.ss, or 
had gone for forty days. Both partie.s may employ 
an otliccr to cite witnesses. The creditor iiiust 
appear at the tri.al, either by himself or by one of 
hi- family, or by such other person .as the sheritr 
may pennit. Law.agents require sjiocial jiermission 
to appe.rr. iiiilc-'s where Iwtli p.arties consent. It 
the defender inleiul to plead a counter-claim, he 
must c.aiise a shoriir-ofliccr to give a copv of it to 
the imiyucr, at lc.ast one free d.ay before the trial ; 
otlicnvise, there arc no written j)lc.adiii"s. On the 
d.ay fixed for the trial, if the debtor docs not appear, 
i.ccree i< given against him, arith expenses, tis a 


matter of course ; against which he can afterwanls 
be ‘ reponed ’ only on consignment of the expenses 
and a sum of lOs.* If both parties appear, the judge 
liears the case. If the jmrsuer or the defender have 
clearly no good ground of action or defence, he 
disposes of it at once ; but if not, lie examines the 
witnesses on oath. No record of the evidence is 
taken. At any time before judgment, the case may 
be remitted to* the ‘ ordinary court ’ of the slierilV, 
wliere it is conducted by agents on written plead- 
ings and written proof. 'Otherwise, the whole pro- 
ceedings are concluded in one day, adjounimeiits 
not being permitted, except in special cases. After 
judgment, there is no appeal, except on the ground 
of want of jurisdiction, malice, oppression, or wilful 
neglect of the statutory forms, in which cases there 
is an appeal to the Court of Justiciarj'. The judg- 
ment provides for execution against the debtors 
goods. This process is often used for the recoveiy 
of .small rents. 

The Debts Recovery Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Yict. 
chap. 96), has extended the Scottish siiiall-deht 
jurisdiction, with important alterations, to £50. 
The class of debts that may he sued for between 
£12 and £50 has been limited to those wliich most 
require siimman* proceedings— namely, those which 
prescribe if not' sued for'within three ycare, such 
as all ordinary merchants’ accounts, and accounts 
for professional services or for servants’ wages. 
The princip.al diilerences between this and the 
proper small-deht proceedings are, that agents arc 
allowed to appe.ar; that there are two days in 
court, one at which the gi'ounds of action and 
defence are st.ated, and an adjounied one, at which 
the witnesses are examined ; that the judge makes 
a note of the pleas of the partie.s ; that a record is 
kept (if required) of the admissions in fact and of 
the evidence ; and tliat’thcre is a right of apjieal, if 
the debt does not exceed £25, from the slierifi'- 
siibstitute to the sherifl', and if it exceed £25, also 
to the Court of Sc.ssion. If the judge be not asked 
to take a note of the ei-idence, tliere is no appeal in 
matters of fact. All the fees and costs, wliother 
payable to the shoriii'-clerk, the ollicors of the 
court, or tlie law-agents, are distinctly stated in the 
act, and iiinst be hung up in eveiy court. In other 
respects, the proceedings are analogous to those in 
the Small-debt Court, and, like them, may proceed 
either at the principal town of the county, or at 
one of tlie towns at which sherili’s circuit-courts are 
held. 

In Eiigl.and and in Scotland there are other 
courts which deal with the recovery of debts hc.side 
the county courts. The Slierififs 001111 ; of the City 
of London has a jurisdiction simil.ar in general to 
that of the English county courts ; and there are 
local courts, sucli as the Court of Passage at Liver- 
pool, and the_ Manor Court at Bradfonl, which 
exercise jurisdiction in small as well as other debts. 
Ill Scotland, the magistrates of royal burghs, and 
the justices of peace, po.ssess a small-debt jurisdic- 
tion for debts not exceeding £5 in amount. In the 
latter cm-e, the Roj'al Commission of 1870 reconi- 
mended a reform, csiieciallv as rcg.ards fees and 
execution ag.ainst goods, 'riie widcsjiread belief 
that a coq)>.e could be attached for debt was a 
I vulgar error. 

[ Laws ok Dr.nTon and Ckeditok.— I n the 
hisforj- of execution for debt tlie marcli of social 
j progress may ho traced in earlier time". On the 
I one hand, lending is confounded witli nlms-giviiig ; 
and the exaction of iiitcrast, and even of capital, Ls 
regaidcil as an act of iiihuni.anity towaids the poor. 
On the other hand, when the creditor’s rights come 
to he recognised in a legal sense, there seem to he 
no limits set to them. If ho is entitled to exact 
the debt at all, he is entitled to seize the goods of 
the debtor ; and if the debtor has no goons, he is 
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entitled to his services. But the possession of his 
services implies the possession of liis pereon; and 
the possession' of his person implies the possession 
of Ins life. The pereon of the individual, the father 
of a familj', brings along -with it right over his wife, 
his children, and his slaves. The ci'editor thus 
becomes the absolute master of the life and liberty 
of his debtor, and of all those who are dependent 
upon him. The arrangements of the Alosaic Law 
are an illustration of the manner in which, in the 
ruder forms of society, the laws of debt thus com- 
bine a degree of lenity with a degree of severity 
which are equally alien to modern views. If an 
Israelite beeame poor, it was a duty to lend to him, 
and no interest was to be exacted either in money 
or in produce. If he was a foreigner, the case was 
different, and the taking of interest was legal 
(Exod. xxii. 25; Deut. xxiii. 19, 20; Lev. xxv. 
35-38). "When the Sabbatical year arrived — i.e. 
at the end of every seven years — there was a general 
remission of debts as between Israelite and Isi'aelite; 
and the near approach of the year of remission was 
not to be recognised as an apology for declining 
to lend to an indigent brother (Deut. xv. 1-11). 
Pledges, it is time, might be taken, but even here 
the same humane principles prevailed. The upper 
millstone was sacred, for to take it would be to 
deprive the debtor of the means of subsistence. If 
raiment was the pledge, it must be returned before 
nightfall, when it might be required for a covering 
( E.xod. xxii. 26, 27 ) ; and the widow’s garment could 
not be taken in pledge. In strange contrast to 
this is the provision (Lev. xxv. 39) that a poor 
Israelite may be sold to one possessed of substance, 
even when modified by the special provision that he 
shall serve as a hired servant, not as a bond-serv.ant, 
and shall be set at liberty when the year of jubilee 
anives. Michaelis says that the judicial procedure 
for debt was quite summaiy, the most important 
causes being decided probably in a single quarter 
of an hour; and he remarks that Moses nowhere 
thinks it necessaiy to mention how a debt was to 
be proved before a judge. There was, however, an 
extensive system of appeal ; from the judge over 
10, the case was carried to the judges over 50, 100, 
and 1000, and finally to Closes himself. As eveiy 
Israelite was entitled to claim the land of liis 
fathers at the jubilee year, and thus to place matters 
on the footing on which they were after the settle- 
ment in Palestine, debts and burdens on laud were 
limited to claims to the fruits of forty-two harvests; 
but houses, with the exception of those of the 
Levites, might be sold in perpetuity ( Lev. xxv. 29, 
30, 32, 33). Children were often given in pledge 
(Job, xxiv. 9), and ultiniatel 3 ^ into slaver 3 % in pay- 
ment of debt (2 Kings, iv. 1). Subsequent to the 
Captivit 3 q the pressure of debts upon the poor 
became so intolerable, that Neheniiah espoused 
their cause, and insisted on a general remission 
(Neheni. v.), exacting from the rich an oath that 
the 3 ' would never afterwards press for payment. 

Both in Greece (Plut. Ftfa Soloiiis, 15) and in 
Borne (A. Gell. xx. 1, 19; Liv. ii. 23) the creditor 
had a claim to the pereon of the debtor. Previous 
to the time of Solon this arrangement had produced 
consequences at Athens closel 3 ' analogous to those 
which afterwards led to the struggles between the 
patricians and plebeians at Rome ; and his abolition 
of it forms one of Solon’s nian 3 ’ claims to the char- 
acter of an enlightened legislator. B 3 ' the Twelve 
Tables, it was enacted at Rome that if the debtor 
admitted the debt, or had had judgment pronounced 
against him for it, thii-t 3 ' da 3 ’s ^lould be allowed 
him for pa 3 -ment. At the expiration of that period 
he was liable to be given into the hands of his 
creditor, who kept him sixt3' dar’S in chains, expos- 
ing him on three market days, and proclaiming his 
debt. If no one stepped in to release him, the 


debtor at the end of that time might be sold for a 
slave, or put to death. If there were several credi- 
tors, the letter of the law permitted them to cut 
their debtor in pieces, sharing him in proportion to 
their claims ; but Gellius says this law was never 
enforced. To treat him as a slave, however, and 
make him work out the debt, was the common 
practice'; and the children in his power, in accord- 
ance witli the whole constitution of society at Rome, 
followed his condition. The Lex Poetelia (326 B.c.) 
alleviated the condition of the debtore (nexi) b 3 ' 
prohibiting the voluntaiy' alienation of personal 
freedom. It is uncertain whether it also put an end 
to the involuntar 3 ’ alienation b 3 ’ the execution of 
judgment debts. ‘ During the Republic a debtor 
could not be taken as a slave to satisf 3 ' a judgment 
debt. The imprisonment of the debtor in a public 
prison took the place of his reduction to slaveiy ’ 
(chap. vii. 71, 1 ). Great prominence was given 03 ’ 
the plebeians to a change in the laws of delitor and 
creditor, on the occasion of their lirst secession, in 
494 B.c. ; and subsequently during the whole course 
of the stniggles between the two ordere. At Rome 
the creditor was not bound to maintain his debtor 
in prison, but it was an offence to prevent food and 
bedding being supplied. In 320 a.d. Constantine 
abolished imprisonment for debt, unless the debtor 
was contumacious. 

During the feudal period the person in general 
was not attachable for debt, imprisonment being 
inconsistent with the duties of warlike service, to 
which eveiy^ man was bound ; and it was for the 
encouragement of commerce, and in consideration 
of the merchant having to deal with strangers 
and foreigners, that it was firet introduced by the 
mercantile communities of Europe. 

For further information on tliis and cognate subjects, 
see other articles in this work, such as Arhestmekt, 
Attachment, Bankrdptcv, Bo.sd, Cessio BoNORCJt, 
Contract, Diligence, Husband and 'ii'iFE, Infant, 
Sanctuarv, &c. For tlie history of the law of imprison- 
ment for debt, see, for England, Keeves’s History of the 
La%o, and for Scotland, Bell’s Commentaries. For archaic 
systems of execution for debt, such as the Indian dariia, 
or fasting at the door of the debtor, see the works of Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine. 

Debt, National. See N-ational Debt. 

Debut (debut), a French word which has been 
adopted into the English language, signifying 
generall 3 ' a beginning or entrance, but speciall 3 ' 
applied to the first appearance of an actor or 
actress on the stage at all, or to a first appearance 
in a particular theatre. In these circumstances, the 
actor is called a dfhutant ; the actress, a eltbidante. 

Dcca (Gr., signif 3 ’ing ‘ten’), a prefi.v of fre- 
quent occurrence : as in Deeapolis, a group of ten 
cities ; ehcidogue, the ten commandments ; dccct- 
mitre, a measure of ten mfctres, &c. From dcca 
is formed decade, a collection or gi-qup of ten. 
In the calendar of the French Repiudic the term 
decade was used to designate their week of ten 
da 3 's, the various da 3 's of which were named 
primidi, dtiodi, tridi, quartidi, quintidi, sextidi, 
scptieli, octidi, nontdi, and dccadi. See Calendar. 

Dccacbord, an ancient Greek instipnent of 
ten strings (hence the name), triangular in shape ; 
also a kind of large guitar with ten strings. 

Decagon is a Jilane geometrical figure of ten 
sides. '\Vhen the sides are equal, the figure is 
called a regular decagon. 

Decalogue (Gr. del-alogos, ‘ten words’ or 
‘sentences’), the ten commandments. The ‘ten 
words,’ as tliey' are called in Exodus xxxiv. 2S, and 
elsewhere, are prefixed to the collection of laws 
c.alled the ‘Book of the Covenant’ (Ex. xx. 22 to 
xxiii. 33), and with it form part of the ‘ Prophetical 
Narrative’ of the Pentateuch (here extending from 
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Ex. xix. 3 to xxiv. 15). They are quoted at length 
in Deut. v. 1-21, and, be.sides minor difference-s, 
■\vitli remarkable e.xtensions and variations in the 
fourth, fifth, and tenth commandments. The 
Divine re.st after Creation is given as the ground of 
the fourth conimandment in E.v. xx. 11, the first 
part of tliat verse being based on Ex. xxxi. llh, 
and the second part on Genesis, ii. 26, both of 
which form part of the ‘ Priestly Narrative ’ of the 
Pentateuch. In Deuteronomy this reason for the 
commandment is omitted, and appended to the 
commandment there is a statement of the fnnpose 
of the Sabbath (based, indeed, on Ex. xxiii. 12), 
‘in order that thy man-servant and thy maid- 
servant may rest as well as thou,’ and of the 
motive to keep it — viz. Israel’s gratitude to Jehovah 
for deliverance from his own servitude in Egypt. 
It has been conjectured th.at the Decalogue in 
its original form was entirely without comments, 
and that all the commandments were expressed 
with the same teiseness and brevity as in the first, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth. 

The prohibitions of other gods and of image- 
worship being closely connected, and supported 
in common by the reason annexed in Ex. xx. 5, 6, 
were even in ancient times taken together as one 
of the Ten Words ; the number ton being made 
out of the lest in various ways. The Jews com- 
monly considered the prefatoiy words in Ex. xx. 2 
(Deut. v. G), ‘ I am the Lord,’ &'c., ns forming the 
limt Word. The Lutheran Church, following 
another ancient Jewish division, divides the pro- 
hibition of evil concupiscence into two — the ninth 
and tenth commandments, making ‘Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s house’ (which in Ex. 
XX. 17, is mentioned first) the ninth. The 
Eoman Catholic Church, following Augustine, 
finds the ninth commandment in the fimt clause 
of Deut. v. 21, ‘Thou shalt not covet thv neigh- 
bour's wife.' In the other Protestant Cliurches, 
and in the Greek Church, as also in Josephus, 
Philo, and the earliest Church Fathers, the jiro- 
hibitions of other gods and of image-worehip are 
counted ns the fir.-)t and second commandments, and 
that of evil desire as one — viz. the tenth. The 
Catholic and Protestant Churches agice in'inaking 
‘Honour thj' father and thy mother’ begin the 
second table of the Decalogue ; but Delitzscli, 
Oohlcr, and other scholars hold that the ton com- 
niandments fall into two sets of live, the fii-st includ- 
ing the commandments of pictij to God and to those 
wliom ho has invested witli natural authority ; the 
second, the commandments of probif;/, or of duty 
to one’s neighbour. See Pi;xT.tTi:ucn ; Driver's 
Xoles on Lessons from the Pentateuch (New York, 
1887); Stanley’s Christian Institutions, chap. xvii. 

Decameron, the great work of Iloccaccio 
(<l-v.). 

^Decamp.'!. Ai,Kx.vxnnr.-G,viiuiEL, a celebrated 
Flench painter, wa.s boni at Paris in 1803. A 
gro.at portion of his childhood wn.s s])cnt in a lonely 
part of Picardy among the (loasants, whicli seems 
to have given him a lifelong distaste for the ways 
of cultivated society. He .studied in a desultorj- 
manner under lloueliot, Abel de Pujol, David, nn'd 
Ingres, but ho saw nature in his own way, and 
stamiied the small jdetures of animals which he 
then produced with his own individuality, llis 
want of a t horough grounding in art, and his dis- 
inclination for systematic study, told ngaiiint him, 
and prevented him from working with perfect 
ea-e and ma.stery. His efleets were attained by 
repeatcfj paintings, and his pictnre.s cxliibit a 
strong imjiasto, which he scraped with pumice- 
stone, .and again retouched. In lS2t he sjient the 
Mimmerin .Switzerland, and in 1827-28 he tnrvelled 
in Italy and passetl to the l.evant, wliore lie found 


congenial subjects, of the class that Delacroix 
aftenvards treated, which greatly occupied hLs 
bntsh, and which attracted attention in the 
Salon of 1831. He aspired to treat historical and 
religions subjects: lus ‘Defeat of the Cimbri’ 
(1834) attained a great .success. He was made a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1839, and 
became officer in 1851. He died at Fontainebleau 
from a hunting accident, 22d August ISGO. His 
works prove him to have been a powerful colourist; 
they are effective in composition and the distribu- 
tion of light and shade, and show a fine apprecia- 
tion of the wilder and more picturesque aspects 
of man and nature. Since his death they have 
realised largo prices, his water-colour of ‘ Children 
let out of a 'Turkish School’ (1842) fetching 34,000 
francs in Paris in 1861. See his Life by Jloreau 
(1SG9). 

Dc Candolle, Augustin Pyrame, an emi- 
nent botanist, descended from an ancient noble 
f.amily of Provence, w.as born at Geneva, 4th 
Febniaiy 1778, .and was first drawn to the study 
of botany by the lectures of Vaucher. In 1796-97 
he studied chemistry, physics, and bot.any in Paris, 
where in 1797 his earliest work, on lichens, was 
publLshed. Other works quickly followed, includ- 
ing his Astragaiogia ( 1802), and liis valuable Essais 
sur Ics ProjmHfs Midicalcs dcs Plantes ( 1804). In 
1802 he was elected to an honorary professoi-sliip in 
the Acadeniy of Geneva, but remained in Paris, 
and delivered his liist botanical lectures in the 
Collbgc de France in 1804. His Flore Fimigaisc 
appe.ared in four volumes in 1805. Enmloyed by 
the government, he visited .all parts of France and 
Italy in 1800-12, inve.«tig.ating their botanj- and 
.agi'iculture. The results of his journeys are partly 
embodied in a supplement to the Flore. He was 
appointed in 1807 to a chair at Montpellier, where 
he lived from 1810 to 1816; he then retired to 
Geneva, where a professorship of Eotany w.as 
founded for him, and where ho spent the remainder 
of his life. He died 9th September 1841. De Can- 
dolle w.as an industrious writer, and the fruits of 
his valuable studies in .systematic botany and the 
properties and natural ailinities of plants are cm- 
oodied in a considerable number of works. The 
greatest of thesoj his Ecgni Vegetabilis Sgstema 
A'aiurale (vols. i. and ii. Paris, 1818-21), was 
cpmmcnccd on too grand a scale, and was con- 
tinued within more rea'-onable limits in the Pro- 
dronivs Sgstemaiis Eaturalis Ecgni Vegetabilis ( 17 
vols. 1824-73, the hast ten by his son and others). 
Do Candolle bcque.athed his collections — including 
a herb.arium of more than 70,000 species of plants — 
to his son, Alphonse De Candolle (horn 1806), 
on condition of his keeping them ojien to the j)ublic, 
and of his carrying on the Prodromvs. That son, 
himself a botanist of no me.an fame, published 
several works of note, the most important being 
Geographic Botuniguc (2 vols. 1855) and Origins 
des Plantes C'ultirCcs (1883). He also edited the 
MCmoires of his father ( 1862). 

Dccanoda. See Crar and Crust.vcea. 

DccapolLs. Sec Deca. 

Dp.ca'fnr, capit.al of Macon county, Illinois, on 
the Sangamon Itiver, 39 miles E. of fijningfield, .at 
the junction of several railways. It has woollen, 
plninng, and Hour mills, and a number of smaller 
mauuf.actories. Pop. (1880) 9547. 

Dccafiir, Stp.phen, American naval com- 
m.audor, was bom in Sinnepuxent, Mandand, 5th 
.lauuary'^ 1779, of French descent, ami obtained 
a lujdsliipman’s w.aiTant in 1798. He saw some 
service against the French, and was commis- 
sjoijcd lientcn.ant in the follouing .year; and at 
the clo^e of the Fioneh war in 1801 he was one 
of the thirty-six ollieer-s of that rank retained in 
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the reduced strength of tlie navj’. In tlie war with 
Tripoli (1801-5) he gained gi'eat distinction ; his 
hriliiant achievement of boarding and burning the 
captured Philadelphia in the harbour of Tripoli, 
and then escaping under the fire of 141 guns, 
Nelson jironounced ‘the most daring act of the 
age.’ I’or this he received his commission as 
captain in 1804 ; in 1810 he was appointed com- 
modore. In the war with England in 1812 he 
captured the frigate Macedonian, but in 1814 he 
was obliged to surrender, after a resistance that 
cost him a fourth of his crew, to four British 
frigates. In 1815 he chastised the Algerines for 
their piracy, and compelled the dey to declare the 
American flag inviolable ; and he obtaiiied indem- 
nities for violating treaty stipulations from the 
bey of Tunis and the pasha of Tripoli. He was 
appointed a navy commissioner in 1816, and was 
killed in a duel by Commodore Janies Barron, near 
Bladensburg, Maryland, 22d March 1820. 

De Cans. See Caus. 

Decazcville, a town in the French department 
of Aveyron, 110 miles NNE. of Toulouse by rail, 
witli iron and coal mines near by, and exten- 
sive blast-furnaces and ironworks eniploj'ing 3000 
hands. Pop. ( 1886) 7981. 

Deccan {Dahshin, ‘the south’), a term ap- 
plied sometimes to the whole peninsula of Hindu- 
stan to the south of the Vindhya Mountains, which 
separate it from the basin of the Ganges, and 
sometimes restricted to that portion of the same 
which is rather vaguely bounded on the north by 
the Nerbudda, falling into the Gulf of Cambay, 
and on the south by the Kistna or Krishna, flow- 
ing into the Bay of Bengal. Independently of this 
inclefiniteness of meaning, the name, like that of 
the Carnatic (q.v.), is rather of historical interest 
than of actual use. 

Deceased Wife’s Sister. By the laws of 
the United Kingdom, marriage with the sister of a 
deceased wife is prohibited as being incestuous. 
At one period this was the univeisal law of Christen- 
dom — both branches of the Christian church, the 
Eastern as well as the Western, having united 
in condemning it. The eavlj' canon law forbade 
marriages between relatives to the seventh degree 
(afterwards changed to the fourth degree by 
a council of Lateran), and declared that affinity 
must be treated in the same way as consanguinity 
(see Consanguinity). The foundation for this 
was the Mosaic law respecting the intermarrj’ing 
of kindred, as given in Leviticus xviii. As is well 
known, however, the canon law was not at all 
times stringently enforced by the ecclesiastical 
courts, and we find that papal dispensations — 
a fruitful source of revenue to the church — 
were not uncommon at certain periods of history. 
A noted historical instance is the case of Henry 
VIII. and Catharine of Aragon. The opinion 
of the 19th century, however, tends to run counter 
to the canon law on the subject, as adopted by 
the Reformed Churclies ; and the law proliibiting 
marriages with a brother’s widow or a deceased 
wife’s sister lias been abrogated in eveiy state on 
the continent of Europe, in the United States, 
and in most, if not all, the British colonies. Great 
Britain alone adheres to the old nile. 

In England, though marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister seems to have been voidable at 
common law, it was firet specially prohibited by 
the ecclesiastical courts by an act passed in the 
reign of Heniy VIII. (25 Henry VIII. chap. 22). 
The force of this enactment was, however, soon 
aftenvards somewhat weakened by another statute 
in the same reign declaring that ‘ all lawful pereons 
may marrj’.’ The combined effect of both statutes 
and common law continued to be a subject of 
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dLspiite^ among lawyers down to the pa.ssing of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, 1835. The better opinion 
seems to . be that down to 1835 such marriages 
were binding till they were annulled by decree 
of the ecclesiastical courts, and therefore if either 
of the parties died before decree was obtained, 
the children of the marriage were legitimate, and 
entitled to inherit. But Lord Lyndhurst’s Act 
put the matter on a clear footing, for it declared 
all such marriages entered into after its date to 
be ipso facto null and of no ett'ect. And according 
to the constniction which this statute has received, 
the English courts hold everj' marriage entered 
into with a deceased wife’s sister to be null, 
provided the parties have their domicile in England, 
although bj^ the law of the locus contractus tlie 
marriage might be quite legal. It was so decided 
in the famous case of Brook v. Brook (1861), where 
two English people had gone to Altona in Germany 
to be married. 

In Scotland, by the Act 1567, chap. 14, all con- 
nections expressly prohibited by the divine law in 
the 18th chapter of Leviticus are declared incestu- 
ous, and punishable by death. The declaration of 
the Confession of Faith follows in this matter the 
canon law. According to the interpretation which 
this Act of 1567 has received from the judges ( and 
tile Act 1567, chap. 15, as regards civil effects), it 
applies to marriages with a deceased wife’s sister. 
And there are not wanting instances where the 
punishment of death was inflicted for such mar- 
riages. Barbara Tannahill, in the beginning of 
the 18th centuiy, was executed on her own Judicial 
confession, for having had connection with the 
husband of her deceased sister. (See Hume on 
Crimes, vol. i. 449). According to the existing 
law of Scotland, therefore, as expressed in these 
oid statutes, marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is prohibited as incestuous, and is null for 
civil effects as well as punishable criminally. In 
punishing the offence criminally, the Scottisli law 
is more stringent than the English, incest not 
being per se a crime in England. 

_ Organised agitation in Great Britain for the aboli- 
tion of the law respecting maniage with a deceased 
wife’s sister dates back to about the time of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act. The matter was first brought 
before parliament in 1841, in which year leave was 
refused by tbe House of Commons for the introduc- 
tion of a bill for the rejieal of the law. Since then 
the subject has been brouglit before nearly eveiy 
successive parliament. Its histoiy in the House of 
Commons, may be given briefly as follows : In the 
parliament of 1847 tlie bill was twice read a second 
time. In that of 1853 it was once read a second 
time, and once rejected on the second reading. In 
the parliament of 1857 it was twice read a second 
time. In that of 1859 it was twice thi own out. In 
tliat of 1866 it was rejected once. In tlie fiarlia- 
ment of 1868 the second reading was carried four 
times ; and in that of 1874 the second reading was 
negatived by a small majority, hlore recently the 
supporters of the measure have sought to cany it 
through file House of Lords in the first instance. 
In 1882 the bill was only thrown out by four votes 
(there being an actual majority of the laypeere), 
and in 1883 it was earned on the second reading by 
five votes, though after passing through committee 
it was thrown out on the third reading by seven 
votes. In 1884 the bill was dropped on the second 
reading in both Houses, and in 1885-86 it was 
lost in the House of Lords by a majority of twenty- 
two. 

Much controveisy has arisen on the religious 
aspect of this question, and tlie main hindrance to 
legislation has been tlie opposition of the churche.'-. 
As has been said before, the law is based upon 
the old Levitical te.xt (Leviticus, xviiL IS), but 
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the interjiretation of this text lias given rise to 
<liversity of opinion. The better opinion is that the 
prohiliition refers only to niairiage flnring the lite- 
time of the irife ; and, in particular, this \ueiyof 
the text has been taken bv the most learned Jewish 
rabbi=. In the Book of Deuteronomy the Jewish 
la'w 5 iecniR to Imvc nllowcd find even coiiiiiitindcd 
the marriage of a woman with her deceased hus- 
band’s brother (Deut. xxv. 5), and it seems hardly 
reasonable to suppose that the one should be 
permitted and tbe other prohibited. _ 

It should be noted that there is no distinct 
reference to this subject in the New Testament, it 
being generallj’’ admitted that the word.s of our 
Lord, ‘And tliey twain shall be one flesh’ (!Matt. 
xix. 5), in reference to husband and wife, are used 
in a metaphorical sense. 

The principal arguments ( leaving out of view the 
que.stion of scriptural authority ) adduced bj' those 
in favour of repealing the law are as folloiys : That 
on grounds of social expediency such marriages are 
to be approved. They arc desired by the poorer 
classes generally, amongst whom they are of fre- 
quent occurrence. "When a law is out of harmony 
ivith the manners and feelings of a people it shouhl 
be abolished. Secondly, it would, as a rule, be a 
benefit to the children of a wife who has died when 
they are in tender years to have their matcnial 
aunt taking the place of mother to them, rather 
than a stranger. Naturally she would_ be least 
likely to act the cniel stepmother. Thirdly, the 
present state of the law inflicts a wrong on the 
offspring of such marriages, by their being thereby 
deprived of their rights of inheritance, and this 
more particularly in the case of poor parents who 
cannot afford to .shift their domicile (an ea.sy matter 
for the rich) to the Continent, or one of the colonies. 
Further, it may happen, in the present state of the 
law, that one who has been long resident and legally 
married in one of our colonies, and has returned to 
settle in Great Britain, may find his children 
bastardised. In regard to thi.s, the late Lord 
Cairns has observed : ‘ If a man, being domiciled in 
a colony in which it is lawful to marrj’ his deceased 
uife’s sister, do marry her, his marriage will be good 
all the world over ; whereas if a domiciled En^ish- 
man, mereli' resident in .such colony, do so marry, 
his marriage will be bad evcrj’wh'cre.’ Finally, 
exjterience is in favour of such'marriages, for it'is 
said that in other countries where the repeal of the 
law in question has taken place nothing but good 
lins resulted. 

This latter itssertiou is denied by the ujiholders 
of the law, who further assert that by maintaining 
the law in its present state the unity of conjugal 
life is cherished, the circle of sisterhood is enlarged, 
and the growth of domestic intimaev between allied 
families promoted, which could not ho the case were 
such unions possible. Many, too, have atlirihed their 
belief that by making this change in our maiTiage 
laws other changc.s of a more sweeping nature would 
be sure to follow (as in the case of Germanv), .and 
the sanctity of the marriage tie be tlierehy dis- 
turbed. But this, which is styled the thin-end-of- 
the-wedge argument, ignores the fact tliat i>rior to 
18, 'i.-) such marriages were in England not uncom- 
mon, and that not more than one per cent, were set 
aside by the eccle.siastical courts. 

l)cr<;ml»cr. the hi-t month of the ve.ar. In 
the old Homan c.alcndnr, before the time'of Julius 
C;esar, the year la-gan with March, and that which 
IS now the twelfth wtis then the tenth month ; hence 
the name {<kcnn, ‘ten’). Onr .S.axon ancestors 
calle<l it Mid-winter-monih and Yuk-month. 

1>0 coin Vl P.'S, the fen men appointed to codify 
llie l;iw, Isith public and private, at Home. Coni- 
mi-sioners were first sent to Greece to stndv the 


Greek statute law, and on their return {302 B.c.) 
all the magistracies were suspended, and a com- 
mission of ten ]),atricians {decemviri Icgihits scri- 
hendis) appointed with consular powers to reduce 
the laws to writing. By the end of the next year 
the code was finished, and after being ratified by 
tlie comititt of the centuries, was erected in the 
Fonim inscribed on ten tables of wood. Next 
year the decemvirate was renewed, .and the result 
of their deliberations was to add two other sup- 
plemental tables, from which the whole code hore 
its official title of the laws of the Twelve T.ables 
(q.v.). The president of both the decemvirates 
was the notorions Appius Claudius (q.v.). 

Deception Island, a volctmic ishand belong- 
ing to the South Shetland group in the Ant.arctic 
Oce.an, directlj' south of Cape Honi. Amidst Us 
ice-covered rocks lies a crater-lake, 6 miles in 
circumference, surrounded by hot springs. 

Decidnons Trees (Lat. dc, and ■ falling 
off’) are those which annuall 3 ’- lose and renew their 
le.aves. In cold and temperate countries the fall of 
the leaf in autumn, and the restoration of verdure 
to the woods in spring, are among the most familiar 
plienomena of nature, connecting themselves also 
very intimatelj' with the feelings, habits, and cir- 
cumstances of mankind. The greater part of the 
trees and shrubs of temperate regions .are decid- 
uous ; but within the tropics the forest retains 
alwaj's its luxuriance of foliage, except in countries 
where the dry season is extremelj' marked. There 
many trees lose their leaves in the diy season, .and 
exhibit the same partial suspension of vegetative 
life. Trees not deciduous are called Evergreen 
(q.v.). The means of disarticulation of deciduous 
leaves is described under Leaf. 

Decimal Fractions (Lat. dcccm, ‘ten’) are 
such as have for their denominator any of the 
numbers 10, 100, 1000, ikc. — i.e. anj' power of ten 
(see Fraction). Thus, jVf> tJ-Hvi are decimal 
fr.actions. In writiu" these the denominator is 
conventionally omitted, and the fractions expre.«.sed 
thus : 0’7 or ’7, '23, -019. That these numbere do 
not express integers is intimated bj* the point to the 
left; and the denominator is always 1, with as 
manj’ ciphei-s annexed as there are figures in the 
decimal. In the third example a cipher is pre- 
fixed to 19, because otherwise it would read as if it 
stood for The expres.sion fo’CI? is read, Five 
pounds and G47-thousandths of a pound ; or. Five 
l>ounds, and six-tenths, four-hundredths, and seven- 
thousandths of a pound. That these two re.adings 
are equivalent ajipears from this, that 
"t" rJSr + iv'tv — fV + ritr + rriav- It thus appears 
that the first figure of a decimal to the right of the 
point expre.sses tenths of the unit; the second, 
hundredtli-s ; the third, thousandths, &c. In this 
propertj' lies the g: ‘ . ’ ■ ‘ ^ decimal 

fractions ; the\’ form • of the 

•sj'stem of notation for integei's, and undergo the 
common operations of addition, multiidication, &c., 
exactly as integers do. To explain the principles 
which detenuine the position ol the decimal point 
.after these oper.ation.s belongs to a treatise on 
arithmetic. 

The flis.ad vantage attending decimal fractions is, 
that comparativelj’ few fractional quantitie.s or 
remainders can be exactlj" expre.sscd hy them ; in 
oUier words, the greater number of common frac- 
tion.s_ cannot l)c reduced, as it is called, to decimal 
fractions, without leaving a remainder. Common 
fractions, such .as 4, I, S, for instance, can 
be reduced to decimal fractions onlj' bj- multi- 
I’lying the numerator and denominator of'e.ach bj- 
such a number as will convert the denominator 
into 10, or 100, 10(X), &c. (The common jirocc.as 
1.S merely an abridgment of thi.s.) But that is 
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possible only where the denoininiitor divides 10, or 
100, &C., without remainder. Thus, of the above 
denominators, 2 is contained in 10, 5 times ; 4 in 
100, 25 times ; and 25 in 100, 4 times ; there- 

r 11x5 5__1_1 x25_25 

2~2x 5“10'“ ’ 4“4x25“100'~ 

■23 ; = .P . - = ’SG- lint neither 3 nor 

2o 2u X 4 • 100 

7 will divide 10 or any power of 10 ; and therefore 
these numbers cannot produce powers of 10 by 
multiplication. In such cases, tlierefoi’e, find in 
fact in the case of any vulgar fraction (in its lowest 
terms) whose denominator contains any other prime 
factor than 2 or 5, an equivalent decimal cannot be 
found. If we try to find it, the result is an infinite 
series, which is called a repeating, recurring, or 
circulating decimal. Thus 5-= '6666, &c., where 
the 6 repeats for ever — i.e. 5 cannot he expressed as 
a decimal. _ The non- terminating result, '666, &e., 
is written 'fa'. 

Decimal Sy.stein. This name is applied to 
any system of weights, measures, money, &c., in 
which tlie standard unit is divided into tenths, 
hundredths, 'iSic., for the denominations helow it, 
and multiplied by 10, 100, &c., for those above it. 
The nature of this method of dirision will he best 
explained by an example from the French system, 
where it has been most rigidly carried out. The 
metre ( = 39 '37 English inches nearh') is the unit of 
length, and the foundation of the whole system. 
For the higher denominations of length, the Greek 
words clica, hecto, kilo, and myria, are prefi.xed to 
signify multiplj’ing by 10, 100, 1000, 10,000; so 
that cUeamitre = 10 mbtres, kilomitre = 1000 mbtres, 
&c. The Latin words dcci, centi, milU, on the other 
hand, are n.sed to express division by 10, 100, &c., 
and thus furnish names for the lower denomina- 
tions ; dicimUrc = tV of a metre, ceniimttre = 
of a mbtre, &'c. Similarly with money; the /Fawc 
being the unit, a dicime is the tenth part of a franc ; 
and a centime, the hundredth part. 

In 1865 Belgium and Switzerland adopted the 
French decimal system of money, weights, and 
measirres. Afterwards the Italian lira, tlie Greek 
drachmc, the Spanish ^ic, and more recently the 
Koumanian lei, and the Servian dinar, were assimi- 
lated to the /rape. Other countries, though retain- 
ing each its own special unit coin, diride it into 100 
parts — viz. Germany, Austria, Russia, and the 
United States of America. The following have 
adopted the metrical system of weights and 
measures, though rejecting the franc : Germany, 
the Netherlands, Spain, Portugal, Norway, and 
Sweden. Engineers, too, have their own decimal 
systems of measurement. 

The method of decimal gradation in weights .and 
measures naturally suggests itself to the arith- 
nietici.an, on account of the langmirfe of nuinbei's, 
and the Arabic not.ation. Practical legislators, 
however, have pronounced the .number ten to be 
most unsuitable as a basis, especi.ally for the pur- 
poses of ‘retail trade.’ In Fr.ance the unices 1-25, 
4'25, C"75, See. are extremely common ; yet if half a 
yard of cloth, for example, is bought at 1’25 the 
j'.ard, tlie exact price cannot be paid, and the buyer 
therefore sutlers. He is compelled to pay more than 
the proper value by re<ason of the limitations in- 
separable from tlie decimal sj’stein. The analogous 
price in English money is Is. 3d., which allows not 
only half a yard to be sold at the exact price, but 
even a quarter of a yard. To estimate the lo.ss 
undergone by the poorer classes in France on 
account of the imnerfectioiis inherent to their 
inonetai'y system, tlie most ordinary case will 
sulfice — e.g. if sugar is sold .at 25 centimes a pound, 
tlien any one who buys half a pound 71111 st p.ay 


exactly 4 per cent, more than the proper price. 
The same serious drawback is inseparable from the 
monetary system of the United States, as com- 
pared with that of Great Britain, In sucli a case 
as that just quoted, the poor buyer in New York is 
defrauded still more than in Paris ; where,as, in 
Edinburgh, London, or Dublin, the buyer will not 
only lose nothing by such a transaction,'but can buy 
even a quarter of a pound at the proper price. 

In 1821, after an able report drawn up by John 
Quincy Adams, the United States government 
rejected the metrical system as un.suited to practical 
life. The question of adopting the French sclieme 
has also been repeatedly discussed in the House of 
Commons; but though many, in the interests of 
certain scientific imrsuits and inteniational transac- 
tions, advocated a change, there seems little proh- 
ability of uprooting onr e.xisting method, with its 
excellent supply of binary factore, and the much 
greater ease with which it lends itself to mental 
ai-ithmetic. Although proposed in 1795, the decimal 
system in Fr.ance required repeated legislation 
before it could gain footing, and though it was made 
obligatory from Januaiy 1, 1840, tlie people still 
retain traces of the older and less arbitrary mode of 
computation, just as the shilling and sixpence still 
exist in the tjnited States as terms of reference. 
The centesimal division of the right angle was also 
proposed at the French Revolution, but has long 
been abandoned, even in Fr.ance. It was also used 
as a basis in dividing the tbermometric scale (mis- 
named ccaf /grade for /icc/ogr.ade), but Fahrenheit’s 
is often preferred because there are more sub- 
divisions, and bec.ause it avoids the use of negative 
numbers. The application of the system to the 
division of time was so unworkable as scarcely to 
tolerate even a trial. There, .as elsewhere, the 
duodecimal mode, as compared with the decimal, 
is vastly and incontestably superior. For the 
decimal S5’stem in numeric.al notation, see Not.\- 
TION, Nu.MERAls; and for the system of measure- 
ments based on the metre, see j\It:TRE. 

Decimation, a Roman military punishment, 
whereby when a considerable body of troops com- 
mitted some grave military offence, which would 
be punished with death in an individual, the 
lunishment was awarded to one-tenth of them by 
ot, instead of to the whole number, that so the 
army might not be too much weakened. The 
practice was borrowed from the Romans by Essex 
at Dublin (1599), by the Austrians .at Loijizig 
(1642), and by the French at Treves (1675); but 
Blilcher tried vainly to employ it against the 
mutinous Saxon battalions at Liege (1815). 

DccillS, a Roman emperor, who.se name in full 
w.as C. MES.SIU.S QUINTL-.S Tii.aJAXus.Ducirs. He 
was bora .at Bud.alia, in Lower Pannonia, tow.ards 
the close of the 2d century, and w.as sent in 249 by 
the Emperor Philii>pus to reduce to snbordin.ation 
the rebellious army of Mccsi.a. _ The soldiers pro- 
claimed him emperor against his will, and forced 
him to march upon Italy. Philippus encountered 
the forces of Decius near Verona, but was defeated 
and slain. Decius a.s.sumed the goverament of the 
empire in the end of the ye.ar 249, but his brief 
reign was one of restless wari’ing with the Goths, 
fighting against whom he was killed near Abricium 
in the close of the year 231. In his reign the 
Christians were pei'secuted with great severity. 
At Rome, Antioch, and Jeiusalem the bishops were 
massacred, the great Origen was cnielly tortured, 
.and dreadful cnielties were peiqietrated at Alex- 
amlria. 

Deck, in ship structure, is a horizontal platfonn 
extending from one side of a vessel to the other, 
thereby connecting them together, and forming in 
addition a flooring to the pewons above it, and a 
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covering to those belo’w it. There jxre, a rule, 
more than one deck in sliips of medium size, and 
in steamei-s of the larger clas-s— both war and 
mercantile vessels— there are usually three, four, 
and even live deck.s. Modern steamships of great 
length with three or four declcs have, as a mle, 
two of the decks composed of iron or steel plating 
in addition to the usual cross deck-beams and 
longitudinal wood planking. All deck.s, _ especially 
the ujiper or ‘weather’ deck, have a slight ‘cam- 
ber’ or ‘ round-down ’ towards the sides of the ship, 
in order to dislodge water and contribute to their 
lateral strengtli. The several tiem of decks are 
supported one upon the other by solid iron pillam, 
and by the shii)’8 transverse bulkheads. 

Ve.ssels arc classed for various jiurposes, accord- 
ing to the number of their deck.s, as ‘single-decked,’ 
‘two-decked,’ ‘three-decked;’ and are otherwise 
distinguished by terms such as ‘spar-decked,’ 
‘Hush-decked,’ ‘awning-decked,’ according to the 
deck which is most typicallj’ characteristic. A 
sjHtr deck is always the topmost or weather-deck, 
and stretches /fns/i or ieniJ front stem to .stern, 
llclow it there is the main deck, on which the 
heavy weights (e.g. gtins in war-shijis) are carried. 
Next comes the loiccr deck, and below it again, in 
very large ships, is the orlop deck. The space 
between the several tiem of decks is conventionally 
spoken of as Hvxcn or between decks. Above the 
main deck of two-decked, or tlie upper of three- 
decked vessels, there arc frequently partial decks 
erected ; tlie forecastle or top-gallant forecastle 
deck being at the fore end, the bridge or hurricane 
deck about the mid-length, and the poop or gitaiier 
deck at the aft end. An awning or shelter deck is 
defined by Lloyd's Ilcgister Ibiles as ‘ a light 
supcwtructure, fore and aft, on the main or upper 
deck proper of the vessel, intended to shelter 
passengci's or cattle, or for the conveyance of 
cargo either light in its nature or limited in 
quantity.’ For deck cargoes, see Meuchant 
SH irPixG Act.s. 

Weckaiicc llciiip. See Himscus. 

Dcckeil. Kael Klavs von der, an ill-fated 
African traveller, was born 8th August 1S33, at 
Kotzen, in the jNIark of Brandenhurg, passed from 
the gymnasium of Lunoburg, and tlie cadets’ 
college at Hanover, into the Hanoverian army, 
which he left after ten years' .service (18G0) to 
follow his bent towards travel. On Barth’s advice 
he went to Zanzibar, aiul started thence on a 
journey to Lake Nyassa, which failed through the 
treachery of his Arab guide. Next year he .started 
on a second and successful journey to the moun- 
tain-regions of Kilima-Njaro. In the following 
year, with 0. Kersten, he climbed that mountain 
to the height of 13,780 feet. In 1803 he made an 
extensive voyage along the east coast of Africa, 
after which he returned to Europe to plan a great 
expedition for the exploration of East Afric.an 
rivers. This journey ended in disaster, and 
Deeken was mnrdercd by a Somali on the 2otii 
September. Only live Europeans !ind six negroes 
of his comnany managed to reach Zanzibar. ' .See 
Keisten’s rmi dcr iJcchcn’s Jlciscn in Ostafriha 
(4 vols. lSr.'J-79). 

Doclipr, Sir M.^ti'IIEw, a political economist, 
was born at Amsterdam in 107!). He came to 
lAimlon in DW, and having embarked in commerce, 
attained the greatest success; received a b.aronetcv 
in 1710, and sulisequcntly sat in p.arliamcnt. He 
ilieil IStli Murch IT'lO. lie Ationvuiou^^lv 

tuo Iinmphlcts avhich were mnch discussed; one 
(in 1743) proji'ised to rai-e all the public supplies 
from a tax upon houses ; the other, on the decline 
of Britain's lorcign tnide (1741), cont.ained manv 
good arguments fur free trade. 


Decker, Thojias. See Dekker. 

Declaration, in Criminal Proceedings. In 
Scotland, the statement made _ by the prisoner 
before the magistrate is called his declaration. It 
is the duty of the magistrate to take this declaia- 
tion immediately on the prisoner’s being brought to 
him — ^that is to'say, if tlie_ prisoner is in his sober 
senses; Imt under the Criminal Procedure (Scot- 
land) Act, 1887, the magistrate has power to post- 
pone the examination to a time not later than 
torty-eight hoiii-s after arrest, in order to give 
opportunity for the legal adviser of the prisoner 
to appear." Before the examination the prisoner 
is entitled to liave a ])rivate interview with his 
legal adviser, who may be present during the 
examination. The magistrate must jireviously 
inform the prisoner that it is entirely at his own 
option to declare or not, but that if he chooses to 
declare, the declaration may be used in evidence 
against him on his trial. In practice the examina- 
tion is generally conducted by the procurator-fiscal. 
The declaration ought to contain the name, age, 
and designation of the prisoner, _ the parish and 
county in which the crime is said to liavo been 
committed, and all similar pnrticnlare. IVheii 
completed it must be read over to the prisoner, 
who, if lie is able to write, signs every page of it 
along with the magistrate. If he cannot or will 
not write, the magistrate signs it in his stead. 
There must, moreover, be two_ witnesses juesent, 
who shall sign the declaration, and who, if 
neces.sarj', can speak to the manner in which it 
was taken. If tlie prisoner does not understand 
English, a sworn interpreter must be employed. 
The declaration cannot lie produced as evidence if 
the magistiate 1ms delegated the duty of taking it 
to his clerk, or to anj’ one not a magistrate. 

In the United States, when a pereon is arrested 
for a felony, the magistrate before whom he i.s 
brought take.s the statement of the accused jirior 
to the commitment if he desires to make one. 
The magistiate must act in pereon, and the 
prisoner must nnderetand that he may or may not 
make the statement, and that it may bo "used 
against him upon his trial. If he cannot write, or 
refuses to mate, the magistrate must not write 
his name for him ; if he signs it he must first have 
the opportunity of reading it himself, but may 
waive his right to read it and ask the magistrate 
to re.ad it to Ijini. The magistrate may ask 
questions to bring out the facts. The mode of 
taking the statement or declaration is in general 
regulated by statute, and may form a part of the 
prcliminarv examination. . If taken according to 
the prescribed fonns of law, and as a .spontaneous 
admission of guilt, it is termed a judicial confes.sioii 
upon which an indictment may be found. 

. Dcclsiratiou, inpommon Law, was the plead- 
ing in whieh tlie jdaintill' in an action at law sets 
loi'tii his case ag.ainst the defendant. Since the 
Judicature Act of 1875, the Statement of Claim 
(fi-'''.) takes the place both of it and of the former 
Jjdl Chanrerg (see BlEL). In the United States 
the declaration still retains many of the features 
of the English common-law declaration, but this 
foriii is gi-adually falling into disuse in obedience 
to the modern tendency to simidify judicial pro- 
ceedings.^ Many of the states Imving adoiited one 
fonii of civil .action, the courts of law have simplified 
the common-law declaration and adniited it to tliis 
form of action. The declaiation substituted 'iill'st. 
no entitled of the court, term, and number, the 
'cnue laid, the names of the p.arlio.s, and the facts 
iicce.ss.ary to show jurisdiction stated. 'J'his is 
lollowed bv a concise st.atement in narrative fonn 
‘ '‘utiro cause of action showing the right of 
plaiiitifl to recover. 
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Declaration, in lieu of an oath. See Affir- 
IIATIOK, Oath. In the United States, the form 
of an oath is iininatevial, provided it he such as 
the witness helieves is binding upon his conscience. 
It is essential that the oath, declaration, or affir- 
mation he administered in a manner pi-escribed by 
law. Mere technical variations do not affect the 
vaUdity of an oath, and verbal deviations are im- 
m-aterial. Perjury may be committed although the 
peison was improperly sworn. No jrerson will be 
permitted to malie a declaration or affirmation 
unless he has conscientious samples against swear- 
ing or taking an oatli. Declaration in , lien of 
an oath or affirmation is becoming veiy general 
throughout the United States. 

Declaration. Dyixcj. The rule that second- 
ary or hearsay evidence is inadmissible suftei-s an 
exception, both in England and Scotland, in the 
case of a declaration made by a persoir convinced 
of his impending death, and who does not survive 
the trial of the accused. In cases of itrurder, the 
dying declaration of the victinr as to the circum- 
stances of the crime is always admitted as eviderree 
on the trial of the prisoner, provided that it was 
deliberately errrittetf while the deceased was in 
possession of his faculties, and that it is proved by 
credible rvitnesses. Irt Scotland, the dying declara- 
tion of a witness is admissible even thoirgh he is 
not himself consciorrs of the danger of death, and 
in the United States a declaration is fre(iuentl3r 
adnritted, both in civil and in criminal cases, as 
primary evidence, withorrt regard to the immediate 
apprehensions of death. In the same country, 
declarations are also admitted as secondary 
evidence under circumstances in which the declar- 
ant is either actually or presunred to be dead. The 
principle rrnder wlrich the dying declaration is 
admitted is that the awful situation of tire djung 
person is as powerful over his conscience as the 
obligation of arr oath, and does away with all motive 
to disguise the trnrtlr. Accordingly the person 
against whom a dying declaration is put in evidence 
may be allowed to show that the deceased was not 
of such a character as to feel the r eligious obliga- 
tion of his situation. A djdng declaration maj’’ be 
adduced for as well as against a person accused of 
crime ; and there are cases on record in which 
per-sons charged with murder have been sriccess- 
frrllj' exculpated bj' this kind of evidence. 

Declaration of Kiivlits. See Right.s. 

Dcclar'ator, a form of action in Scotland. 
See Action. 

Declension, a grammatical term applied by 
the ancient grammarians to the sj'steni of modi- 
fications called cases, which in rnanj’ languages 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives undergo to indi- 
cate the various relations in which the.v stand to 
other words. The word Case means ‘ falling ; ’ De- 
clension, a ‘ sloiring down and were applied because 
that form of a noun used as the subject of a sen- 
tence- was supposed to be repr esented br-an upr-ight 
line, and the other forms bj' lines falling or sloprng 
off from this upright line at different angles. Hence 
a collection of the I'arious forirrs which a noun 
nright assume formed the declension or sloj)hiff 
down, of the noun. The English language has no 
proper decleirsions at all, having no cases but the 
genitive, and some traces of a dative, while it has 

■ ’ ” — -- '-of the third pei-son. 

■■ eight cases ; Latin, 

, ■ , ■ _ of nouns forming 

their case-endings in the same way are called de- 
clensions. Thus Latin nouns are said to be divided 
into five declensions. The Latin cases are the 
Nominative, which names the subject or actor ; the 
Genitive, expressing the source whence something 
proceeds, or to which it belongs ; the Dative, that 
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to which something is given, or for which it is done; 
the Accusative, the object towards which an action 
is dii'ected ; the Vocative, the person addressed or 
called ; and the Ablative, that from which some- 
thing is taken. The Greek has no Ablative case, 
while the two additional cases of Sanskrit are an 
Instrumental case, and a Locative case. In time 
case-endings become nibbed olf, and prepositions 
are used in their stead, thus French and Italian 
have lost all the Latin cases of nouns and adjec- 
tives. Languages of the agglutinating order have, 
in general, a "reat abundance of cases. Thus 
Finnish nouns hai'e fifteen cases ; and in Magyar 
as man}' as twenty cases may be reckoned. See 
Grammar and Philology. 

Declination. If a great circle be drawn 
through the pole of the heavens and any star, 
the declination of the star is the portion of the 
circle • intercepted between the star and the equator 
(see Pole). The place of a point in the heavens is 
determined by its right ascension and declination, 
just as a point in the earth’s surface is determined 
by its latitude and longitude. 

Declination Needle, or Declinojieter. 
The magnetic meridian passing through any place 
on the earth’s suilace is a vertical plane whose 
dii'ection is that in which a magnetic needle, free 
to move about a vertical axis, comes to rest under 
the influence of the earth’s magnetic force. In 
general, the magnetic and geographical (or astro- 
nomical ) meridians are not coincident the angle 
between is termed the magnetic declination, or 



(in nautical phraseology) the variation. It is east 
or west, according ns the magnetic is east or west 
of the geogr-aphical meridian. Any apjraratns for 
the measurement of this angle is teniied a declin- 
ometer, and consists essentially of a means of ascer- 
taining the two necessary elements — viz. the direc- 
tions, at the place of observation, of the two 
meridians. The accompanying figure represents 
one such instrument, the declination neeille or 
coiiijrass. Upon a tripod, provided with levelling 
screws, stands the pillar P, to which is fixed the 
graduated circle CC. Tire coiniiass-ho.x B, with the 
attached vernier V, moves on the azimuthal circle 
liy means of a pivot on the pillar P. Two uprights, 
lj,L'’, are fixer! to the side of the compa.ss-bo.x, on 
the tops of which rests the axis of the telescope T. 
.Al grarluated arc. A, is fixed to the bottom of one of 
the ujrrights, and the angle of elevation of the 
telescope is marked by the vernier on the arm E, 
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.ittiiclied to tlie axi- of the telescope, on -which is 
hun" the level L, for adjusting the instrument 
previous ts) nialcing an observation. Inside the 
comiiassdiox is another graduated^ circle F, the line 
joining the zero-jmints of -which is parallel to the i 
axis of the telescope. The conijiass-box and tele- 
scope thus move round together on an axis passing 
through the centre of the aziinuthal circle. AVhen 
an observation is made, the instniment is first of 
all levelled, and the telescope directed to a star 
vhich is either on the a.stronoini&al meridian or 
wliosc jiosition -with respect to it is known. The 
leading of the inner circle then "ives the declina- 
tion at once, in the former case ; if the latter — i.e. 
if the star he not on the meridian, the leading of 
the inner ciicle ha-s to be collected by adding or 
.subtracting, as the case may be, the nosition of 
the star in azimuth, in Older to give the declina- 
tion. In order to obriate ciror due to the non- 
coincidence of the magnetic and geometric axes of 
the needle, a second leading is taken nith the face 
of the needle revei-sed ; the mean of the two read- 
ings is taken as the true declination. 

It is found, however, that tin's iastrunient only 
gives lesnlts aiiproximatcly correct, and has in ; 
consequence been .superseded in observatories and 
magnetic surveys by ,a foiin of the unifilar magnet- i 
omcter. For an account of the determination of 
declination by this latter instninieiit, see JI.VGXET- i 
OMETEH. Details as to the value and .secular change ! 
of the declination at different places on the earth’s 
surface -will be found under M.vgxetxsm. 

Dcoootioii, the term applied in pharmacy to 
the solution procured by boiling an organic sub- 
stance with water. 

Dccoloiini'efcr, an instrument for determin- 
ing the power of portions of bone-black or animal 
charcoal to abstract colouring matter. See CiiAn- 
COAE. 

I>C('Oini>OSition is the rather compiehensive 
term apidied to the In caking up of complex sub- 
htances, or substances of delicate stability, into 
otheiN which me lo'S complex or more *st.able. 
Such breaking uii is vci-j- familiar in many chemical 
changes, .and may result fioiii increase of tempera- 
ture, the action of light, the action of ferments and 
micio-oig.anisnis, and so on. The ordinary process 
of alcoholic ferincnt.atiou is a good example of 
decomposition, which takes place in the presence 
of, amt is dejiendent upon, the life and growth of 
yeast in the .saccharine solution. Similarly the 
oxidation of nitrogenous organic matters with 
formation of nitratO', if not dependent upon, is 
gieatly accelerated by the presence of a micro- 
oiganisin. 

The teim decomposition is constantly apjilied in 
chcmistiy to the changes which compounds undergo 
in the most varied circumstances when subjected 
to change of conditions. See aFo CiiKMi&'niY, 
Fi;i:xi EX TATIOX, rUTItEKACTIOX. 

]>cconij>ositioii or Forces. See Co.Mrosi- 

TIOX. 

IJccorafcrt Stvlc of Clothic Architectme. 
This .style jnevaileil in Fngland during the icigns 
of the liist tliiec Kdwards, or from tow.aul.s the 
close of the Ftth till near the end of the 14th 
eenturx-. Under Guriiic AnciinEcrfiiE it will he 
shown how the pointeil stvle jirogies^ed, and was 
natui-ally and logically developed in all its elements, 
coiistnictional as veil as dccoi-ative, until skill 
in ext'cntion e.xceeded originalitv in design, .after 
which the art gradunllv deteriorated. The Decor- 
at.sl oi second pointed style occupies tlie po-ition 
ill which tlii-se two elements weic in full acconl and 
complele'l develoimient. Hence this is iuviiriablv 
coiisidi'red thcperlect i>eriod of Gothic .-\rchitectiin-. 

In the Decoratcsl style the simido forms of the 
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c.arly pointed hec.aiiie more complex. The .simple 
roll* is divided into two jiarts, the mouldings at e 
more numerons and refined, and they are beauti- 
fnlly gi-ouped and inojioi-tioned. The pillars con- 
sist" similarly of clustered shafts or mouldings 
ari-anged commonly on a lozeiige plan ( fig. 1 ). The 
c.aps are iisnally c.arved in imit.ation of natural 
foliage, and partake of tlie chai-acter of wieatlis 
growing round the caps, instead of siiringing from 
the neck-moulding as in the preceding style {fig. 
2). The bntti esses are encircled with mche.s and 


Fig. 1.— Column, Col- Fig. 2.— Decoi.-ited Capital, 

legiate Chnrch, Man- York Cathedral. 

Chester, 14th centtuy. 

canopie.s, and the latter are niore elaborately 
decorated than formerly. The drip-mouldings over 
doors, windows, niches, &c. are crocketed and 
formed into an ogee cui ve at the top, and 
finished xvith a finwl — in short, even’ detail is 
elaborated and j-ichly decoiated. But tnis develop- 
ment is most piominently marked in the ti.acery of 
the windows. In the fust pointed style this feature 
is of the simplest charactev ; but in' the Decorated 




Fig. v$. — niche, IVnl- Fig. 4. — IVindow-, Broughton, 

pole St Andrews, Oxfoidshire, BiOO. 

Norfolk, 14th cen- 
tui-}-. 

it hocomes fully developed, and forms the inost 
prominent eharneteristic of the style. At lii>t 
the tmeery consist*, of geometric ligurcs, such .as 
eiicles, trefoils, N-e. ; Imt in the later e.xample- it 
develops into llowing lines, ^vhich in France jiassed 
into the ‘ Flamhoyant' (q.v.). Tliis develo]inient 
of the tiaceiy led to the cnlaigemoiit of the 
xvindows, in inder to aflbrd space foi its exhibi- 
tion. Large eireular windows, filled with ti.aceia-, 
w-ere also introduced {see AViXDOtv). The early 
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ornaments became refined, as, for instance, tlie dog- 
tooth was enriched into a four-leaved flower, and 
the hall-flower is also of freq^uent use. Segmental 
arches and square lintels are occasionall 5 ' employed. 
In the heginnin" of the 15th century the Decorated 
, gradually passed into the Perpendicular style. 

Decoration Day, in the United States, is 
the 30th of May, on which day the graves of 
soldiere are visited, and flowera deposited thereon 
by sui-viving comrades. 

Decorations. See Orders, Medal. .' 

Decort, Fea>:s, a Flemish Ijnical poet, bom at 
Antweip, 21st June 1834. At fir st he was engaged 
in trade, later he edited new.spapers, was secre- 
tary to a steamship company, and became in 1861 
secretary to the general auditor in the Conr 
Militaire at Brussels, where he died, 18th January 
1878. Decort’s poetry deals mainly with the 
simple joys and sonows of the family hearth, but 
it does not lack passion and power. For some 
years he issued at Antwerp a very impular alma- 
nac, Jan cn Allcman. Various collections of his 
poems were Licdercn (2 vols. 1857-59), Zingzang 
(1866), and Liecleren (1868). In 1862 he published 
a fine Flemish translation of some of Burns’s songs. 

Decoy. See "Wild-fowl. 

Decoj’ing of Cliildren. See Abductior-, 
Kidnapping. 

Decree, or, as it is frequently called in Scot- 
land, a Decreet, is a final judginent of a court, 
whereby the question at issue is set at rest. In 
England, it used to be commonly apidied to the 
final judmnents of courts of equity. For a decree 
nisi, see Divorce. Decree in absence, in Scotland, 
is equivalent to a judgment by default in a common- 
law court. 

In the United States, a decree is the order or 
judgment of a court of equity, admiralty, or a 
common-law court with equity poweia. It may 
be either final or interlocutory, and is conclusive 
if all parties in interest have been seiwed with 
proper notice. It cannot be set aside 'by an act 
of congress or the state legislature. By tlie 
United States Constitution, the decrees of a com- 
petent court having full jurisdiction in one state 
are equally binding in every other state, and must 
be received in evidence in all the courts of the 
United States. 

Decree, in Theologj'. See Predestination. 

Decrepitation is the term applied to the 
crackling sound heard when a substance like 
common salt is thrown upon a fire. A series of 
minute explo,sions occur, owing to the water 
between the plates of the crystalline particles 
becorrrrng expanded by the heat, and ultimately 
bursting them. 

Decrescent, a heraldic term by which the 
warre of the moon is indicated. A moon decrescent 
is a half-rrroon with her horms turned to the 
(heraldic) sinister — i.e. the right of the spectator. 

Decretals, collections of the Canon Law 
(q.v.). 

Dedication. See Book, Patron. 

Deduction, in Logic, as opposed to Induction 
(q.v.), is the method of reasorrrng fronr generals to 
particulars, as the latter is from partrcnlai-s to 
getterals. Induction is the mode by which all the 
materials of knowledge are brouglrt to the rrrrnd and 
analysed ; Deduction, the process by which the 
knowledge tlnrs acqrrired is utilised, and by which 
new and more corrrplicated inductions are rendered 
possible. Thus everj' step in a deduction is also an 
induction. Sec Induction and Syllogism. 

Dec, a "Welsh and English river, issuing from 
Bala Lake, itr Merionethshire, and flowing NE., 


N., and N"W. to the Irish Sea. Near Trevor it is 
crossed by the Ellesmere Canal, on an aqueduct 
1007 feet long and 120 high ; and also by the 
stone viaduct of the Chester and Shrewsburj- Piail- 
way, of 19 arches, each 90 feet span and 150 
high. Below Trevor it winds first south-east, and 
then north-east and north to Chester, wliich city it 
nearly encircles. At Cljester (q.v.) it is 100 jvards 
broad, and thence i-uns alongside marshes in an 
artificial tidal canal 7 miles long, which should 
admit ships of 600 tons, but which in the autumn 
of 1888 was reported to be rapidly silting up. 
Near Connah’s Quaj', between Chester and Flint, 
where its width is 160 yards, it is crossed by the 
gi-eat railway swing-bridge, whose first cylinder 
was laid by Mr Gladstone on 16th August 1887. 
The Dee ends in the Irish Sea, in a tidal estnaiy 13 
miles long and 3 to 6 broad, and forming at high- 
water a noble arm of the sea ; but at low-water a 
dreaiy waste of sand and ooze ( Kingsley’s ‘ sands 
of Dee’), with tbe river flowing through it in a 
narrow stream. Its whole couree is 90 miles long, 
and its chief tributaries are the Trevciyn, Alwen, 
Ceirog, Clyweddog, and Alyn. Canals connect 
the Dee with the rivers of central England. The 
ancient Britons held its waters sacred ; Milton 
speaks of its ‘ wizard stream,’ and Spenser of the 

Dfe, ivliich Britons long ygone 
Did c.'ill divine, tliat doth by Cliester tend. 

Dee, a beautiful river of Aberdeen and Kincar- 
dine shires, rising at an altitude of 4060 feet among 
the Cairngorm Slountains, and running 87 miles 
eastward, till it enters the German Ocean at Aber- 
deen, where in 1870-72 a mile of its channel was 
diverted for harbour improvements. It makes a 
descent of 2084 feet during the first 25 miles of its 
cointse; at the Linn of Dee, 18 miles lower down, 
tumbles through a chasm 300 yards long, and at one 
point scarcely 4 feet wide; thereafter flows by 
Castleton of Braemar, Balmoral Castle, and Bal- 
later ; since 1864 hassuiiplied Aberdeen with water ; 
and is still a good salmon river, though not what 
it once was. — The Kirheudbrightshire Dec issues 
from Loch Dee (750 feet above sea-level), and flows 
38 miles south-eastward and southward, past 
Threave Castle and Kii'kcudbriglit, to Kirkcud- 
briglit Bay. Midway it is joined by the Water of 
Ken, 28 miles long, a stream of greater volume than 
its own. It, too, afi'ords fine fishing. 

Dee, Dr John, alchemist, was born in London, 
13th July 1527, and educated there and at Chelms- 
ford, till in 1542 he was sent to St John’s College, 
Cambridge, where for three years he studied 
eighteen liours a day. One of the original fellows 
of Trinitj* (1546), he earned the reputation of a 
sorcerer by his mechanical beetle in a representation 
of Aristoplianes’ Peace, and next year he fetclied 
from the Low Countries sundiy astronomical instru- 
ments. This was the firet of many foreign visits — 
to Louvain and Paris ( 1548-51 ), where he lectured 
on Euclid, to "V'enice and Presburg in Hungary 
(1563), to Lorraine (1571), to Frankfort-on-Oder 
(1578), to Bobemia (1583-89), and even, it is said, 
to St Helena. He was imiirisoned under Queen 
JIary on suspicion of compassing her death by 
magic (1555); but Edwai'd "\’I. had conferred two 
church livings on hun, and Elizabeth .showed him 
considerable favour, twice risiting him at his Mort- 
lake home, and in 1595 making him warden of 
Manchester College. He was constantly in difli- 
cultie.s, though he claimed to have found in the 
ruins of Glastonburj’ a quantity of the Elixir, one 
grain of which trah.smuted into gold a jiiece of a 
waiming-pan. Indeed, he appears to have been as 
much dupe as deceiver, the ilupe of his own assist- 
ant, Edward Kelly, during 1582-89. This knave, 
who had lost both" ears in the pillorj-, professed to 
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confer wtli angels hy means of Dee's magic crj-stal 
(see CuYSTAlvLOMANCY), and talked him into con- 
senting to a community of wives. In 1604 Dee 
petitioned James I. to let him clear himself by 
jiiihlic trial of the slander that he was a ‘caller of 
divels,’ hut half a year later he was back at his in- 
vocations. He died wretehedly noor, in December 
ICOS, and was buried in Mortlake ehurch. ‘ A 
mighty good man he was,’ hy Aubrey’s showing, 
‘ a great ])eace-maker, a very handsome man, witli 
fair, clear, sanguine complexion, and a long beard as 
white as milke.’ His eldest son, Arthur (1579- 
1651), was likewise an alchemist, a friend of Sir 
Tliomas IJrowne. Of Dr Dee’s seventy-nine works, 
only thirteen liave ever been printed : the rest are 
in 'ms. at Oxford, CamhridM, and the British 
^Iu«enm. Tliey deal with logic, mathematics, 
astrology, alcliemy, navigation, geography, the 
‘ Rosie Cracian Secrets,’ and the reformation of the 
calendar (1583), in which at least he was much in 
advance of his countrvmen. See his Private Diary, 
edited hy J. 0. Halliwell (Halliwell-Phillipps) for 
the Cainden Society (1842), and a thirteen-page 
article in Cooper’s Athcnw Cantahriqicnscs (vok li. 
1861). 

Deed, ExncuTiOX of, the performance of the 
ceremonies required by law in order to make a 
deed binding and efrectual. Tlicse ceremonies in 
England consist in signing, sealing, and delivering. 
Signing is usual in practice, but it is open to doubt 
wlietlier it is strictly necessarj’ in law. When a 
party, from any cause, is unable to write, it is 
usual for him to place his mark in the place of 
signature. But a mark is unnecessary, and signa- 
ture !)}• another, at request of the party, is enough. 
Sealing is the most ancient form of authentication 
of deeds, and comes from the Nonnaii usage. A 


and in practice a common wafer is usually affixed. 
Deliveij' is the third requisite. Delivery may be 
niade cither to the grantee or to another peison for 
him. In the former ca«e, the deed becomes abso- 
lute ; in the latter, it is called an Escrow, and does 
not yet acquire its full etl'ect. Witne.sscs are not 
absolutely required to a deed in England, but in 
practice it is usual that one witne.ss sdioiild attest. 
Before execution, a deed must he read, if required, 
by a party to it ; and if not read, it is void as to the 
party requesting. A will (except that of a soldier 
or sailor in active service) must bo in writing, and 
signed hy the testator or hy some other jicraon in 
his presence and by his direction; and two wit- 
nc'scs must attest the signature. 

In Scotland, se.aling was once essential, hut has 
long fallen into_ disuse. A deed is now probative 
on tlm face of it (i.e. is received as the authentic 
act of its grantor) if it is signed hy the grantor on 
e.ach sheet, and attc.stcd by two witne.sscs who are 
either designated in the deed itself, or in a dcsimia- 
tion added to their subscri])tions before the deed is 
recorded or founded on in court. In case tlie maker 
of the deed cannot write, the deed is validlv 
executed by one notary- imhlic or justice of the 
])eace signing it for him in hb presence and bv his 
authority, and re.nling it over to him, all in the 
lirc'cnce of two witnesses. A p.arish minister may 
act in his own parish ns iiotaiy for signing a will, 
tlologmph (leods— i.e. deeds written throughout in 
the h.andwntiiig of the grantor, are exempted from 
the rules as to execution ; as nbo, out of favour to 
trade, are meicaritile writings, f,iich as Bills of 

In the 1. niti'd .States, the formalities required for 
the transfer of real e-tate are govoriicd bv )oc.al 
laws. (,enerally throughout the .states, .sl<ni5n<r 
sealing, attest.-itinn, noknowlcdgment, and dSiverv 
e.ie the essential lequisitos of a valid dcetl of coii- 


veyance. The usual form of attestation being 
‘ signed, .sealed, acknowledged, and delivered in the 
presence of us witnesses,’ tlien follow the names of 
the subscribing witnesses. The grantor must him- 
self sign the deed, or if it is .signed by his agent he 
must adopt the signature ns his own in the presence 
of the siibscrihin" witnesses and the commissioner 
or other qualified officer. In the United States, 
a ‘deed,’ technically speaking, is an instniinent 
under seal ; hence a s'eal, although a mere formality, 
is essential, except in those states in which 
seals have been abolished by statute — Alabama, 
Louisiana, Te.vas, Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, 
and Iowa. Neither wax nor wafer is necessaiy 
for a seal, although a wafer is generally used. A 
scroll with a pen inclosing the lettei's ‘L.S.’ is a 
.^eal within the meaning of the law, if it is the 
intention of the party appending it to adopt it as 
liis seal, and by its use a specialty is created, the 
s.ame as by the use of wax or wafer. It js not 
nece.ssaiy to refer to the fact of sealing in the 
attest.ation clause. The number of witnesses re- 
quired is governed by statutes in most of the states. 
Geneiully two are required, but in some of the 
states only one witness is necessary if the grantor 
can read; and it is believed that in any state a 
deed otherwise properly executed with but one 
subscribing witness would be good as between the 
parties themselves. It has also been held that 
independent of any statute, a deed signed, sealed, 
and delivered, without being acknowledged or 
recorded, is valid as between the parties and 
their privies, but the provisions of a local statute 
as to the execution of a deed must be strictl}’’ 
followed, or the deed is inoper.ative. Delivery, 
although essential to the execution of a deed, 
need not be formally made in the presence of 
witnes.«es, but may he a matter of circumstance. 
A deed takes eflect from the date of actual do- 
lively, or the date of record. Eveiywliero in the 
United States it is the law that deeds of convey- 
ance must be recorded either in the proper office of 
the county in which the land lies — or if the convey- 
ance be by grant or lettera patent from the state or 
United States, the record must be made in the land 
office of the state or United States. The recording 
of a deed ha.s the force of seisin and possession 
under the English law. Any estate less than a 
fee maybe conveyed by'decd'with single acknow- 
ledgment, but if the estate sought to be conveyed 
is a fee, the husband and wife must join in the 
deed and acknowledge it seiiaiatelv. Deeds 
of conveyance of lands sold at judicial sale, 
or for taxes for several successive years and un- 
redeemed made by the sherifi' of the county, and 
deeds made in pursuance of a decree of court by 
the officer appointed for that puriiose, are ns 
cfiectual as if made by the grantor and his heiis, 
and must be executed with the same formalities 
and recorded within fifteen days ; neither is it 
n_ecess,ary to set forth in the deed as a jiart of the 
title the proceedings which culminate in tlic decree 
of sale. Federal decisions as to the formalities 
necessaiy to the execution of a deed are apji.arontly 
conflicting. Tliis arises from the application of tlio 
princiide tliat land or property must be govenicd by 
tlie law of riie (dace in wliich'it is situated, and the 
lack of uniformity of state laws upon this subject. 
The United States laws are ajqdicable only to 
lands belonging to the United States and tliose 
loc.ated within the territories. See also Cox- 
VKYANCt.S'O, COKTUACT, ClIAItTnU, TITUMIKKDS, 
M'n,!,, EitA.st’iii;, RnfnsTn.vTiox, I'ic. 

Deemster is the title of the two chief judges 
in the Isle of Man (q.v.). In Scotland, Denipiter 
or Doomstcr was the name of an officer formerly 
attaclieil to the High Court of -Justiciary in Scot- 
land, who pronounced tlie doom or sentence on 
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condemned pereons. The office was held along with 
that of executioner. See Scott’s notes to Old 
Mortality and Heart of Midlothian. 

Deep'Sea Exploration. See Challenger 
Expedition, and Sea. 

Deer (Cervidoi), a large family in the i-uminant 
section of even-toed Ungulates. Though doubt- 
less of common ancestry, the antlered ruminants 
or deer are definitely, though not very readily, 
separated from the other great family of homed 
ruminants or cattle. The common characters of 
Cervidre and Bovidm will he noted under the title 
Ruminant (q.v.); only the chief peculiarities of 
the Cervidffi need here he noticed. 

General Characters. — If appendages are present 
on the head, they are true bony outgrowths, famil- 
iarly known as antlem. Except in one genus, they 
are confined to the males. There are two open- 
ings to the duct of the lachrymal gland, situated 
on or inside the orbit. A large cavity in front of 
the orbit cuts off the lachrymal bone from articula- 
tion with the nasals. The first molar tooth is short- 
crowTied. There are usually upper canine teeth in 
both sexes, and these are often large in the males. 
In addition to the functional third and fourth digits, 
the second and fifth are very generally represented. 
The placenta has few cotyledons or villous patches. 
Except in Australia and Africa, the Cervid.e are 
distributed over the globe, usually living in paire or 
herds in wooded and grassy regions, and feeding 
upon herbage. About 100 living and extinct species 
are known. 

Genera. — Dr J. E. Gray classified the Cervidie 
into two groups, according to the position of a hair- 
tuft on the lower part of the hind-leg. Profe.ssor 
Garrod has divided them according to features iji 
the skull ; Sir V. Brooke has classified them accord- 
ing to the state of the limbs; In their general out- 
lines the three classifications agree ; that of Brooke 
is here followed. 

A. Upper ends of the second and fifth metacarpals 
remain — Plesiometacarpi — e.g. Cervus. B. Lower 
ends of the metacarpals remain — Telemetacarpi ; 
within which the three genera Alces, Hydropotes, 
and Capreolus are separated by other characters 
from a more definite section, including Cariacus, 
Pudua, and Rangifer. 

Important Forms. — As inany of the important 
deer will be separately discussed under their com- 
mon names, a list of tlie distinctive t 3 'pes is all that 
is here necessary. A. Ccrvidns muntjac, from 
British India and the Malayan region, with large 
eanines in tlie males (see hlUNTJAC) ; Elaphodus, 
with veiy small unbranched antlers ; Rusa, a sub- 
genus of Cervus, from the Indian region, including 
some of the largest and smallest species — e.g. C. 
aristotelis, C. cqiiinns ; Rucervus, another Indian 
sub-genus, with forms of small stature— -e.g. C. 
schomhnrgki ; Elaphurus, Axis (q.v. ), Pseudaxis, 
other sub-genera of Cenms ; the genus Cemis, in 
the restricted sense, large deer in Palrearctic and 
Nearctic regions, including the Red Deer (q.v.), 
or Cervus elaphus, in Britain, Continental Europe, 
Algeria, Asia Minor, and the Caucasus, and C. 
canadensis, in Nortli America ; Dama, another 
sub-genus, including forms of medium size, from 
south-western Palroarctic regions — e.g. the Fallow- 
deer (q.v.), seiui-domestiwited in European parks. 
B. ( 1 ) The northern genus Alces, including -the 
Elk (q.v.), of large size, with great antlers; the 
Water-deer (q.v.), or Hydropotes, without antlers 
in eitlier sex ; the genus Capreolus, including 
the small Roe-deer (q.v.) {Capreolus capraa), in 
Britain, Europe, North Palestine, iSrc. (2) The 
genus Cariacus, in its strict usage, including the 
Virginian Deer of the United States (C. virgini- 
anus) and the Mexican DeerfC. Mcxicanus)-, the 


siib-genera of Cariacus — Blastocerus, Furcifer, 
Coassus, from South America ; Pudua, from the 
Chilian Andes; and the Reindeer (q.v.), or Fan- 
gi/er, with antlers in both sexes. 

Antlers . — Antlers are usually present in the male 
deer, though absent in both sexes in Hj'dropotes, 
and present in both in the reindeer. Their nature 
as true bouy outgrowths, their earlj' eovering with 
sensitive vaseular skin or velvet, the drying of this 
to leave the horn a hard and insensitive weapon, 
the basal constriction and detachment, and the 
regrowth in the following j'ear, have been alreadj- 
referred to in the article Antler (q.v.). The 
different parts receive technical names, but it is 
only necessary to note the permanent ‘ pedicle ’ or 
stalk from which the regrowth starts, the main stem 
or ‘ beam,’ the branches, ‘ tines,’ or ‘ snags,’_and the 
not infrequent flattened or ‘ palmate ’ form. Antlers 
are of siiecial importance as weapons used bj' the 
males in fighting for the possession of the females, 
and have doubtless been perfected ly Sexual Selec- 
tion (q.v.). Tliej' arealso of interest in the parallel 
thej’' illustrate between the life-history of the indi- 
vidual and the evolution of the race. The figure 
given of antlers at successive j-ears in a stag’s life 



will also suit for the evolution of antlers in succes- 
sive historic ])eriods. Young deer develop in the 
lii-st J’ear small simple antlere, and the branches are 
added on the annual regrowths. So the earliest 
(Lower Miocene) deer had no antlers, the Middle 
Miocene .species had simple, at most two-branched 
processes, .as in the second j’ear of life, while in 
the Upper Miocene three branches occur ; and in 
Pliocene and Pleistocene the modern luxuriance 
gradually .appears. Sir V. Brooke gives full details 
( 1 ) of the gradual evolution of antlere from verj’ 
simple to conmlex fonns, tracing the historj’ from 
the earliest Drcmothcrium onwards; (2) of their 
constant tendency to varj’, as is well Icnown in the 
semi-domesticated species; (3) of ‘v.ariation ex- 
tending f.ar enough to induce the partial atrophj’ 
of one p.art of the antler to compensate for the 
extra development of some other part;’ (4) of the 
transmission and establishing of such variations 
bj’ hereditj'. A gi'eat part of the theorj’ of evolu- 
tion can be beautifullj’ read from antlere alone. 

Economic Importance . — The flesh, skin, and 
antlers of deer are important .articles of human 
usage. The animals do considerable injiiiy to 
crops, and e.at the leaves, twigs, and b.ark of trees. 
Thej' also damage forest trees bv rubbing their 
antlere against the trunks .and branches. See 
references above, and Sir V. Brooke in Proc. Zool. 
Soc. London ( 1878 ). 

Deer, Old, a village of -Buclian, Aberdeen- 
shire, 36 miles N. of Aberdeen. Here, about 580 
A.D., St Columba (q.v.)aud Drostan, his nephew, 
e.stablished a monasterj’, which AVilliam Comj’ii, 
Earl of Buchan, refounded about 1210 for Cistercian 
monks. Little remains of the monastic buildings ; 
but in 1715 .a Latin M.S., a small octavo of SG 
pages, which had belonged to tlie monks of Deer, 
found its waj’ to the Cambridge Universitj’ Librarj’, 
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tliongli not until ISGO was the attention of scholai-s 
iliiected to its oicat importiinco by >Ir Bmdshaw, 
the librarian. It contains St John’s and parts of 
tlie other three go.spehs (in mainly the Vulgate 
vei'sion of St Jerome), the Apostles’ Creed, and a 
fragment of an office for the vi.sitation of the sick, 
with a Gaelic rubric. On the blank leaves of the 
>IS., in the handwriting of the early part of the 
12th ceutuiT, are sovenvl Gaelic entries relating 
to the endowments of the Colnmhan monasteiy. 
The'C notes are of the highest interest as the 
oldo.st specimens of Scottish Gaelic, and only less 
intero-sting is .the Gaelic ornamentation ennching 
the MS. See Dr John Stuart’s edition of the Bool: 
of I)cer (Spalding Club, 18G9), and Dr Joseph 
Andcnson's Scotland in Eavly Christian Times 
(18S1). 

I>ecr'forc.SfS, tracts of country devoted to 
the red doer or fallow deer, either for sport- 
ing or for breeding purpose.s. The requisites of a 
Scotch deer-forest are a great extent of quiet 
ground, high mountain tops and corries, plenty of 
moorland and jiasture. There is now little wood 
in Scotch dcer-fore.sts, and almost all other game, 
and cattle and sheep, must he excluded. One- 
tenth of the heather in a deer-forest should be 
burned eveiy year, the heather living ten or twelve 
years ; and in each forest a sanctuaty should he 
provided. The forest of Mar is 80,000 acres in 
extent; Blackmount, 70,300; Reay, C4,C00; then 
come fourteen of from ol,000 to .30,000; whilst 
the rest are smaller, some a.s low ns 10,000 acres. 
The requisites of an English deer-park, on the 
other hand, are wood, la\TO, with sutlicicnt under- 
wood, rough grass and bracken, in an inclosed 
and undulating country of rich soil. In Scot- 
land, deer-stalking has largely increased during 
the 19th_ century. In 1812 there were only live 
forests ; in 1888 there wore 111. In England, since 
1750, when fox-hunting superseded deer-hunting, 
deer arc kept chielly for bleeding and ornament, 
being sometime.s fed in stalls. There are, liowevcr, 
several packs of staghounds ivhich hunt the red deer 
— e.g. in the high ground of Somci'set .and Devon. 
Before the civil war there were 700 parks in Eng- 
land ; now only .300, of which only .30 liave red deer. 
Among the great Scotch fore.sts may he noted : in 
Aberdeenshire, llallochlmie. Mar, Glen Tanner, Glen 
Muick; \n Inrcrncss-shirc, Ahcrnethy .and Glen- 
more, Rothiemurchus, Ben Alder," Gaick and 
Rutliven, Glen Fc.shie, tJlen Str.ath Farrar, Guis- 
achau, Invormarkio; in Argyllshire, Blackmount; 
in Perthshire, Atholc, Fealar, Glen Bruar, Glen 
Artney, Rannoch ; in Itoss-shirc, Dundonnell, 
Sf rathconan, Torridon, Kintail, Aiiniccross, Wyvis, 
Diebidalc, Kinlochowe, Moi-sgail, Kildermorie, 
(•Icn CaiTon, Park ; in Snfherlandshire, Dunrobin, 
Glcndhu, Eoch Inver, Reay. The deer-forests 
of Scotland occupy a sn.acc of nearlv 2,000,000 
acres. Thev are occupicu chielly hv En'glish noble- 
men and others, not the owners. T’lie best-known 
English parks are Eridge in Sussex, Talton in 
orcestei^hiro, Xorthwicli in Cheshire, Diincombe 
in 1 orkshire, Eastwoll in Kent, Donington in Leices- 
ter, and the royal [lark of IVimlsor. Originallv, 
in both England and .Scotland, the king’s nobles 
and the church held .sjiecial forest jurisdiction.s of 
the most oppressive kind. Thii.s, in .Scotland, the 
forester might forfeit eat tie and other good.s- found 
tin* iV»rc’'t. lu tlio Noniiiiu Ijiw- 

vers pretended that all game belonged to the kim-. 
Ivilj*' iToiiji Iiu<l 18 18 781 purk^^. .-V 

ehn.'(> was an ojieji forest, not subject to special 
jorest law ; a park m as an inclosed chase on the 
land of the on m-r ; npniilrn was an .addition made 
t.> an old forest. Tlin Charfa dr Forest,, dis- 
nniuc-tetl ]rir;;o tmets of liiiwi, iHT?vi*ote<l tlie 
arbitrary creation of forests. In tscothind, the 


Stewarts passed many statutes for the protection 
of deer, and so late"a,a IGSO, in the cn,se of Fas- 
kally, the Court of Session recommended the king 
not "to gi-ant new forests, as hurtful to the liege.s. 
In 1850 the Duke of Atliole claimed a right to enter 
on the neiglibouring estates to recover deer, but 
this was not permitted. It is the opinion of many 
tliat deer-forests have displaced crofters and sheep 
in the Scotcli Highlands. This was denied by a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, who 
reported on the Game Laws in 1872. Some dis. 
satisfaction wa-s expressed that deer-forests and 
other shootings were not entered in the Valuation 
Roll for piiriioses of assessment, unless they were 
actually let, and in 1887 an act.w.as passed to 
remedy this. See ^lanwood’s Forest Laws ; Shir- 
ley’.s yIcco!(7!< of English Dccr-parlcs (1867); Mac- 
donald’s Cattle, Sheep, and Deer (1872); Macrae’s 
Ilund-booh of Deerstalking (Edin. 1880); the 
Report of the Crofters Commission (1884); and 
AV. & A. K. Johnston’s large map, showing all 
the deer-forests in Scotland (1888). 

Dccr Mouse (Hesperomys), often c.alled Vesper 
(Mouse, a genus of American rodents representing in 
the New World the Old-World mice, from which 
they differ only in trivial characters. The white- 
footed or deer mouse (H. Icneopns) is found over the 
greater part of North America in several varieties. 
It is an animal about 3 inches in length, of a very 
v.ari.able but frequently fawn colour; sometimes 
arbore.al, sometimes burrowing ; feeding chielly on 
corn and nuts, which it stores for winter. See 
Mouse. 

l>ccr'Stcaliiig'. See G.vjie-laws, Poachifr. 

I>cds» a town of Transylvania, on the Szamos, 
?7 miles NNE. of Klausenburg by rail. Pop. C191. 

Defamation. See Libel. 

Default. A party to an action is in default 
when he fails to comply with the rules of procedure. 
If the defendant, for exsiniple, fails to .appear to 
the writ, the plaintiff may have judgment against 
lain ; if the plaintiff fails to deliver a siatoment of 
claim, the defendant may apply to have the action 
dismissed. Judgment by default may be sot aside, 
on such terms as to costs, &-c. as the court thinks 
just. In Scotland, a decree by default may be 
rcc.aljed by reclaiming note, but after the time for 
reclaiming has exjiired, an action of reduction must 
be brought to set R a.side. 

Defeasance, Deed of, in English law, an 
instrument wliich defeats the force or operation of 
some other deed or estate ; and that which in the 
same deed is called a condition, in a separate deed 
is c,allcd a defeasance. 

Defender of tlie Fnitli, a title conferred in 
1521 on Henry VIII. by Pope Leo X. as a reward 
for writing his Assertio septeni Sacra, nrntoriim, in 
answer to Luther. The title was afterwards con- 
ruined by parliament (.35 Heniy VIII, chaji. .3), and 
has ever since been used by the sovereigns of this 
country. The corre.sponding title in Spain is ‘Most 
Catholic,’ and in France was ‘Most Christian King.’ 

Dcfciidcr.8, a Catholic .association in Ireland 
(178-1-98), the opponents of the Peep o’ Day Boys. 

Dc.naud, JlAuiK DE Vicnv-CnAMBONi), Mak- 
qui.si; ini, one of the most brilliant letter- writem of 
the 18th century, w.as a member of a noble Bur- 
gundian house, and was born in 1097. She was 
educated in a convent in Paris, ,nnd as a girl became 
famous for her wit, audacitv, and beauty. In 1718 
she married the Marquis du Delland, horn whont 
.she shortly afterwards separ.ated. She led a life of 
g.allantrj' for a number ot ycai-s, and became a con- 
spicuous figure in the literarj' socielv of I’nris, lior 
salon in the Rue .Saint Dominique benig a favourite 
report of the philosophcs. She was a correspondent 
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of Voltaire, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, and other 
great men of letters of her daj'. In 1753 she be- 
came blind, and in the followiiig year she invited 
IMademoiselle de I’Espinasse to live ■with her and 
help her to preside over her salon. The aiTan^e- 
ment lasted for ten years, when a quarrel broke 
out through Madame du Defland’s jealousy, and 
ISIademoiselle de I’Espinasse departed, taking away 
with her D’Alembert and others of the elder lady’s 
fonner admirers. From 1766 Madame du Deffand 
carried on an interesting coiTespondence noth 
Horace AValpole, who held her in tne highest esti- 
mation, and pressed the use of his puree on her when 
she fell into pecuniary troubles. ‘ To say nothing 
of her extraordinarj' i^ai'ts,’ Walpole wrote, ‘she is 
certainly the most generous friendly being upon 
earth.’ As a matter of fact, however, she was as 
selfish and spiteful as she was witty and shrewd. 
She died at Paris, September 24, 1780. See Corrc- 
sponclancc de Madame du Deffand (new ed. 5 
vols. 1865-67); her Letters to Horace Walpole 
and Voltaire (4 vols. Lond. 1810); and Asse, 
Mdlle. de Lespinassc ct la Marquise du Deffand 
(1877). 

in Fortification (q.v.), consists in 
determining the direction and .height of the ram- 
part, so that the interior of the work may not be 
commanded by the fire of the enemy. To prevent 
the lines being enfiladed, their prolongations must 
avoid all places where hostile batteries could be 
posted, and the parapets must be of sufficient 
height to protect the interior from frontal fire. 

Definite Proportions, Laws of, in Cliem- 
istry. See Atomic Theouy. 

Definition, the process by whioli we determine 
the common qualities of the objects belonging to 
any given class, so as to distinguish eft'ectiv^y that 
class from other classes. Regarding the class as a 
species, we give the pro-ximate genus and the dif- 
ference ; genus here denoting the distinctive quali- 
ties belonging to all of the genus, while the differ- 
ence marks out the part of the genus in question. 
A good definition should state the essential attri- 
butes of the .species defined, without containing the 
name itself, and should be exactly equal in denota- 
tion with it. 

Deflagration is the term applied to tlie r.apid 
combustion of ignited charcoal when a nitrate (such 
as nitrate of potash) or a chlorate (such as chlorate 
of potasli) is thrown thereon. As chlorates do not 
occur naturally, it follows that deflagration with a 
natural salt indicates a nitrate ; and if the defla- 
gration be accompanied by a violet flame, it is char- 
acteristic of nitrate of potash (ordinary nitre or 
saltpetre); and if by a strong yellow f)ame, it is 
indicative of nitrate of soda (cubical nitre). 

Deflection, in Navigation, the' departure of a 
ship from her true couree ; in Optics, a deviation of 
the rays of light toward the surface of an opaque 
body. 

Delllivion (Lat. defluxio), a discharge from a 
mucous membrane, especially of the air-passages, 
as in catarrh. 

Defoe, Daxiel, immortal as the author of 
Dobinson Crusoe, was bom most likely in 1661, in 
the narish of St Giles, Cripplegatc, London. His 
family belonged originally to Northamptonshire, 
and his father, Janies Foe, became a butcher in St 
Giles’s, and was living so late as 1705. It was 
Daniel who first changed his name to De Foe, or 
Defoe, about 1703, for unknown reasons. He had 
a good educ.ation .at a dissenting .academy, but soon 
abandoned his e.arly idea of becoming a dissenting 
minister, and engaged in business, ajqiarently as a 
hose-factor, about the ye.ar 1685. Little is known 
of hi.s early life, but it seems he was out irith Mon- 


mouth, and it is certain that he volunteered into 
King William’s army in 1688, travelled both in 
France and Spain, and became bankrujit .about 
1692 ; his debts, or at least great part of them, he 
paid up later with a scmpulousness most honoui'- 
able to him. He next became accountant to the 
glass-dutj' commissioners, .and secretary to .a Til- 
bury’ pantile factory. His Essay upon Projects 
appeared about 1698, and towards the close of 
William III.’s reign he became noted as an able and 
busy pamphleteer in support of the king’s policy. 
His vigorous imem. The True-born Englishman,' a 
Satyr ( 1701 ), was au attempt to apologise for the 
king’s being a Dutchman bj' proving the English 
themselves to be a most composite race. His rest- 
less pen was active throughout the bitter struggle 
under Anne between the High-Church party and 
the dissenters, and his famous treatise. The Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters ( 1703 ), made him a martyr 
in the c.ausc. Ostensibly written by’ a ‘ high-flyer,’ 
it advocated the extirpation of dissentere with a 
masterly’ irony {pace Mr .Saint.sbuiy), which at first 
deceived and then infuriated his opponents, as, in 
his own words in The Present State of Parties ( 1712 ), 
it ‘cut the throat of the whole party'.’ The House 
of Commons ordered the book to be burned, and a 
reward of £50 was ottered for his apprehension, 
from which fortunately we have an exact descrip- 
tion of his appe.arance as ‘a middle-sized, spare 
man, about forty yeare old, of a browii complexion, 
and dark brown-coloured hair, but wears a wig ; a 
booked nose, a sh.arp chin, gray eyes, and a lar^e 
mole ne.ar his mouth.’ Tried at the Old B.ailey in 
July’, he was sentenced to p.ay a fine of 200 mark.s, 
to stand thrice in the pillory,’ and to be imprisoned 
during the queen’s pleasure. Accordingly, the 
‘ unabashed Defoe ’ stood in the pillory the last 
three days of July 1703, in the midst of a sym- 
pathetic *niob tliat protected him from insult, and 
even drank his health. On the same day he 
sufl’ered appeared his masculine Hymn to the Pillory, 
which concluded with a noble defiance to the 
government, exiiressed in some of his finest lines. 
During his imprisonment in Newgate he continued 
an incess.ant liter.ai-y activity’ upon ‘ occasional con- 
formity’ and other pomts at issue in the meat 
controversy, published a ‘ true collection ’ of his 
waitings, .and started his Ecvieiv (19th February 
1704— ^llth June 1713), at first a weekly, after eight 
numbers a bi-weekly, and after the eighth num- 
ber of the second volume a tri-weekly new.spaper, 
‘ purged from the errore and p.artiality of news- 
papers and petty statesmen of all sides.’ This w.as 
IDefoe’s largest,’ if not his most important work, 
and indeed forms one of the greatest monuments of 
literary industry ever reared by’ a single hand, 
embracing as it does in more than five thou.sand 
printed pages essays on almost evei'y’ branch of 
liuman knowledge,' and these written during but 
nine years, in which also, according to Mr Lee, he 
published no fewer than eighty distinct works, 
themselves containing as many as 4727 p.agcs. Its 
‘ Sc.andal Club,’ widen discussed minor matters of 
manners, w.as distinctly the forerunner of the more 
famous Tatters and Spectators. 

In August 1704 Defoe was rele.osed from prison 
at the instigation of H.arley, who, moreover, 
procured for him pecuniary’ relief and employ- 
ment, thus e.aming for himself the journalist’.- 
unceasing gratitude. After a short stay at Bury 
St Edmunds, be returned to London, maintaining 
at both places hLs activity in his Pcvieic, and 
in sucli adndr.able p.amphlets as Giving Alms 
no Charity, and Employing the Poor a Griev- 
ance to the Kation, a m.asterly denunciation of 
indiscriminate charity and national workshops — a 
kind of socialistic scheme jiroponnded by Sir Hum- 
phrey iMackworth. Next year ( 1705 ) aiqjcared The 
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Consolidator; or Memoirs of Siuidr;/ Transactions \ 
from the World in the Bloon, a political satire, j 
"ivhich some have snpnosed inav have supplied a ! 
hint for Gtdlivcr's Trarcls ; ami the year after 
(5th July 1706) his niasterniece of veriRiunlitiulc 
ami plausihilitv. The I'riic Jlclation of the Appari- 
tion of one Mrs Veal. Mr Lee, in liis life of Defoe 
(vol. i. pp. 127-8), disproves the old story that this 
fiction ivfvs a mere tonr dc force, iviitten to sell an 
unsaleahlc hook, Drelincourfc on tlie Fear of Death, 
hy shnwin'T that Drelincourt’s hook was already 
popular, Ixiino then rapidly miming through its third 
English edition, while Defoe’s pamphlet was only 
attached to its fourth edition liy the author’s con- 
sent. His next work was his Jure Divino, a 
tedious political satire, in tweli'C hooks of poor 
verse. Ahout the close of 1705 Dejoe was sent hy 
Harley on a secret mission to the 'West of England, 
and in Octoher of the next year we find him sent to 
Scotland hy (lodolphin, to whom Harley had recom- 
memled him as a secret agent to promote the Union, 
and licre he lived for sixteen months. His Jfistorj/ 
of the Union appeared in 1709, and in the same j’ear 
Sachevercll’s famous sermon gave him the oppor- 
tunity of a fling at an old enemy. At the Iieginning 
of 1708 Harley’s fall had made his political position 
somewhat precarious, hut he found himself ahle to 
he a stauncli Whig under Godolpliin’s government, 
until the fall of the Whigs after the error of Sache- 
verell’s impeachment, and the return to power of 
his old henefactor Harley (1710), left liiin under the 
nece-ssity of arguing that Englishmen should sup- 
port the countiy even under a Tory niinistiy. In 
the pages of his Eeview he did his best to preserve 
the scmhlance of consistency, but not all Ids clever- 
ness could save him from the contemporary reproach 
of being a time-server and a renegade. It is itself 
significant that his journalism was always anony- 
mous from his second cmiiloyment by Harley. lie 
played a dilllcult and dubious (lavt* in the strange 
intrigues that preceded the acce.ssion of the House 
of Hanover, with the result that at length he found 


Pajier Office in 1804, and printed in Mr Lee’s intro- 
duction, revealed the fact that in 1718 lie was in 
somewhat enuivocal government service, subediting 
Jacobite and Higli Church organs, asthe J/crciovK.? 
PoUtiens, Dormer's News- Letter, and Mist's Jour- 
nal, ill such a dexterous way that ‘ the sting should 
be entirely taken out, although it was granted that 
the style should continue Tory’ (second letter). 
1 urther, in the same letter ho describes his puipose 
more fully, that these papem ‘ will be alway.s kept 
(mistakes excepted) to pa«s as Tory I’apei-s, and 
yet be disabled and enervated, so as’to do no Mis- 
chief, or give any Ofl’ence to the Government.’ lie 
describes himself further as ‘ for this Service, posted 
ainong Papists, .lacobitcs, and enraged Higli 
rones— a gcnenition who, I profess, my very Soul 
Abhors. . . . Thus 1 bow in the House of Kin'imon.’ 
Defoe was not e.xnctly .scrupulous in his point of 
honour, but it is certain he never was a 'J'orv, and 
It would not be difficult for him to constnict an 
argument by which he could persuade himself that 
by this dangerous and ambiguous me.aus he w.-ys 
doing gooil .service to the eau.se of liberty and 
religion, 

.Vlthoiigli .Mr Lee maintains that he wrote busily 
m the jounials almost to the close of his life, licnce- 
forwanl his interest for iis is mainly litcran-. In 
1/1.. appeared the first volume of the Famlhj In- 
structor, four years later the first volume of the 
inunortM JUtum.^on Mhich rit oticc IcAped 

into_ that poimlarity which it, will never ce.ase to 
remiii. The same year ap|.oarcd the second volume, 
and the year after the gieatlv inferior senncl. 


Defoe’s realistic imamnation worked most freely on 
a basis, however slight, of fact, and this was found 
for him in the four years’ solitary residence of a 
marooned sailor, Alexander Selkirk, on the island 
of Juan Femaiidez. Perhaps no man at fifty-eirfit 
in the whole history of literature ever devised a 
more splendid masterpiece of cre.ative imagination 
than this marvellous story, which cames with it 
the irresistible conviction of very tnith. In 1720— 

! Ills most prolific year — he gave to the world the 
Life and Adventures of Duncan Campbell; the 
famous Memoirs of a Cavalier, the most real and 
tnithfnl of all our historical romances, which the 
great Chatham accepted as genuine histoiy ; and 
Captain Singleton, a book of such brilli.ancy, 
vigour, and interest a.s would alone have given a 
reputation to any other writer. His next great 
creative year was 1722, in which he issued The For- 
tunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders, which is 
at least a marvel of the novelistio art ; The 
Journal of the Plague Year, better known hy the 
title in the second edition, A Historu of the Plague, 
a fresh masterpiece of verisimilituae and reality ; 
and the History of Colonel Jarh, which, though 
unemial throughout, and actually feeble towards 
its close, is in its commencement, and in episodes 
liere and there, the most charming and, perhaps, 
the greatest of all his books. Later works were 
Roxana, or the Fortunate Mistress (1724), a weaker 
Moll Flanders ; A Tonr through the Whole Island 
of Great Britain (1724-26); A Hew Voyage round 
the World (1725); 3’Ac Comjdeie English Tradesman 
(1725-27), a glorification of mere money -getting, 
which Charles Lamb condemned for its ‘ vile and 
debasing tendency;’ The Political History of the 
Dcril (1726), wllich may be gi-ouped with his 
System of Magic (1726) and Essay on the Reality 
of Apparitions (1727). The only other woVks that 
may here be mentioned are his Religious Courtship 
(17'22), and The Treatise concerning the Use and 
Abuse of the Blarriagc Bed (1727), which reveal 
the strangely limited and vulgarly profit-aud-loss 
chai'acter of his conception of religious duty. His 
Everybody’s Business is Nobody’s Business (1725) is 
an amusing diatribe upon the insolence of dome--tic 
servants — a subject to which he frequently recui's. 

Meantime Defoe had been prospering in his 
nffnii-s. He built himself ‘ a very hand.some house ’ 
at Stoke-Newington, where he amused himself with 
gardening and tlie company of his three daughtei's. 
•A mystery not yet satisfnctorilv exjilained hangs 
around his last days. His affairs seem to have 
fallen into confusioi'i, one of liis sons had behaved 
undiitifiillv, and he w.a.s under apprehensions of 
some trouble, which may, however, have been due 
merely to a degree of mental derangement. He 
died ‘of a lethargy’ in Jfopemakci's’ Alley, Moor- 
fields, 26th April 1731, and was buried in Bunhill 
Fields. 

Defoe remains one of our greatest English writers, 
and his gi-eatness is of a kind unlikSy to be di.s- 
turbed by a comiietitor. His immense vitality and 
j. 1 .. and ready power of forcing 
’ ’ ■ ■ ■ ■ in prose or verec to _ an 

. ■ ' ■ ' make him the tj’pical 

iounialist-^to be surpassed only liy Swift at his 
best ; but it is to a much rarer quality than this 
that he owes his fame — his incomparahle realism 
and faitiifulne.ss iii fiction, the secret of which 
must be looked for not in his siiipilarly j.lain 
and direct language, his simple-looking but 
most effectively artistic digrc.ssions, or his perfect 


ajid jierhaps somewhat low in his moral percep- 
tions; but with all his political inconsistencies ho 
lemaincd true to the principles of the Ilevolution. 
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See the Lives by George Chalmers (1780), "Walter 
"Wilson (1830), William Chadwick (1859), and William 
Lee ( 1869 ) ; the studies by Scott, Lamb, Hazlitt, Forster, 
Leslie Stejihen, and Professor Minto. The best approxi- 
mations to complete editions of Defoe’s works have been 
those of Scott and Hazlitt. 

Deforcement, in English law, includes abate- 
ment, intrusion, disseisin, or any other wrong where- 
by he that has the right to a freehold is kept 
out of possession. ‘Deforciant’ was formerly the 
technical name of the defendant in the fictitious 
proceeding called a Fine. In Scotland, the term 
deforcement is most commonly used to denote 
forcible obstruction of the officers of the law : this 
is one of the cases , in which the Court of Session 
has a criminal jurisdiction. 

Deformities are variations in the form of the 
body as a whole, or in one or more of its parts, con- 
stituting a departure from the normal conditions of 
structure, and usually implying a corresponding 
divergence from natural and healthy functions. 
They may be divided into three groups, with refer- 
ence to their origin — tlie hereditary, the congenital, 
and the acquired. The first gioup is characterised 
by a marked tendency' to recurrence in the line of 
direct descent from generation to generation, as in 
those cases where the presence of extra finders or 
toes has become characteristic of many menibers of 
one family ( for a full record of an interesting case 
in point, see Carpenter’s Hitman Physiology). 
Such hei'editaiy tendencies to modification of form 
along certain lines of descent constitute local 
examples of the ‘ Natural Law of "Variation,’ which 
plays an important part in the Darwinian theory 
of the origin of species. According to this theory, 
modifications which are of value in the exigencies 
of the straggle for existence will become per- 
petuated, and supersede earlier and less favourable 
conditions of conformation ; while modifications 
that do not possess such value, after repetition 
through one or two generations, disappear again, 
and these, since they are useless as well as aberrant 
conditions, are properly included within the group 
of hereditary deformities. In the second group, 
that of congenital deformities, occur tliose much 
more frequent abnormalities that result from dis- 
turbing influences acting on the otherwise normal 
embryo previous to its birth. These anomalies 
occur chiefly as deformities by defective develop- 
ment, and 'deformities by perverted develoimieiit.. 
Arrested development may be general, affecting" 
the whole body, when a dwarf is produced ; or 
local, affecting indiridual organs or parts, pro- 
ducing a great variety of obvious local deformities, 
in disproportion or malformation of special regions 
of the body. If the local arrest of development 
is absolute," the defect caused by it is so great as to 
constitute a Monstrosity ( q. v.), where whole organs 
may be absent, as the brain (ancnccphalia), the 
skull [acrania), the lower j.aw {agnathia), all the 
limbs {a)nclHs), or one or more of them {mono- 
brachius, monopns). Perverted development is 
seen in cases where parts normally sejiarate become 
fused together, as in the ‘siren-monster,’ in Avhich 
both lower limbs are welded into one tapering 
e.xtremity. The causes producing these congenital 
monstro.sities and the lesser and more common 
deformities of the same class are very varied and 
often very obscure. Modern writem have, how- 
ever, made them a subject of special study under 
the name Teratologj' (icras, ‘monster,’ logos,' 
‘science’), and have devised experimental con- 
ditions wliich illustrate the subject. Thus, in the 
ease of the embryo chick, Panuni found that 
deformities could be produced by varying the tem- 
perature of tlie hatching apparatus, and varnishing 
the egg shells ; while Dareste discovered 'that a like 
result occui-s if the eggs be placed vertically instead 


of lying on their sides ; and Gerlach, by varnishing 
the whole surface of the egg with the exception of 
a Y-shaped streak on one side, succeeded in pro- 
ducing a double-bodied chicken. 

In the human subject tlie cause of the deformity 
may depend on purely mechanical conditions, as 
when the navel-striim of the embryo becomes 
twisted round a limb and causes its gradual 
separation and destruction (so-called ‘ intra-uterine 
amputation ’ ). In many cases, however, the cause 
is much more recondite, and appears to depend 
upon a variety of circumstances affecting the 
maternal organisation. ’ ‘ " ■ -or- 

tion of cases which are it 

appeal's that maternal : ^ , of 

shock or unpleasant experiences, inay have a con- 
siderable influence in producing deformities in the 
oflspring. Tliis has for long been a popular theorj-, 
ana it is one tliat recent scientific observation is 
tending to confirm, but only in a comparatively 
limited proportion of cases ; and it must be admitted 
that the majoritj’ of cases cannot he explained on 
any theory' of causation as yet suggested. 

The chief varieties of malformation, coming 
under the heading of congenital deformities, are 
the following ; ( 1 ) As regards the number of parts. 
In the Siren, two lower extremities are fused 
into one mass, hut dissection shows that all the 
constituent bones of the limbs may be present, 
though much distorted, in the combined structure. 
In the Cyclops, the eyes are similarly fused into one 
iiTegular structure occupying the centre of the 
face. (2) As regards the”«Acof parts. This maj- 
involve the whole body, as in dwarfs, of whom 
there have been some remarkable peripatetic speci- 
mens : the Corsican fairy was only 2 feet 74 inches 
high; Mademoiselle Crachami, the smallest lady 
who ever lived, died at ten years of age, only 2"0' 
inches in heiglit. This kind" of deformity is not 
necessarily hereditary ; the fatlier of Borowlaski, 
who was only 39 incliies when thirty yearn old, had 
six children alternately short and tall ; and dwarf 
women have brought 'forth infants as Ion", when 
.extended, as their motliers. One limb oiily may 
be diminutive. Of course, deformities tlie ojiposite 
of these exist, such as giants, or instances of pre- 
mature or excessive local growth. O’Byrne, the 
Irish giant, measured 8 feet 4 inches when he died 
at the age of twenty-two. Such individuals are 
generally subject to premature decay. One finger 
or one toe often grows to such abnormal dimen- 
sions as to necessitate its removal (local hyper- 
trophy). (3) As regards the shape B.m\ continuity 
of parts. Distortion may occur fiom partial para- 
lysis or inegular muscular action at an early stage- 
of development, giving i-ise to Club-foot (q.v.), 
club-hand, ikc. ; or natural fi.=sures or apertures 
which should close in the course of development 
may remain open, as in harelip, cleft palate, and 
sjyina bifida. 

Acquired deformities arae in various ways as 
the result of injury or disease at any period after 
birth. Among injuries, burns, scalds, fractures, 
and dislocations are the most fertile causes of 
permanent deformity ; and among diseases, rickets, 
and other diseases of bone, leprosy, and rheumatic 
aft'ections are common causes. Another group of 
these att'ections, known as ‘ trade ’ deformities, are 
directly traceable to the special work done by the 
pei'son'suft"ering from them. 

Dcfl’Cggcr. Fk.vxz, painter, was born at 
Stronach, hear Lienz, 30th -April IS.S."). He studied 
under Piloty at Munich, and himself became a 
professor in the IMunicIi Academy, the late King 
Louis confening on him the Bavarian order of the 
Crown in 1883. The snbject.s of his pictures are 
almost all ilrawn from the even'day life or the 
history of his native Tyrol. 
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Dcgcnoratlon. a liiological tenii u'^ed to de- 
Fcrilie tlio‘-e not iiiifreijnent cases wliere ati entire 
organism falls lielo«- the stnictnral level of its 
yohng stages, or ■vvliere an organ in the same tvay 
loses its fullness of function, and becomes more or 
less atrophied, ahortive, and simplifietl. Tints niaiiy 
parasitic worms, crustaceans, &C. are emphatically 
simpler than their free-swimming lan-;e, and the 
sessile adult Ascidian shows only traces of the 
vertebrate charactei-s wliicli are plain enough _ in 
the active young. Thus, too, a crustacean whicli 
starts uith a well-developed eye, may c.vhibit 
the gr.adnal loss of this on assuming a dark 
habitat. The term is best confined to cases 
where a level of structure e.’chibited during 
early life is more or less lost in the adult. 
Degeneration must be distinguished (n) from 
occa.sional ahoHion, (b) from Jlcvcrsion (q.v.) to 
an ancestral type, and (c) from the occurrence of 
riKliuicnUtrif and undeveloped organs where _ a 
character possessed by .ancestral types remains 
more or less undeveloped, or sho^vs itself only in 
enibiyonic life. Degenenation may be due to the 
environment, or to cessation of function, or to .some 
more subtle constitutional c.ause. Absence of food, 
heat, light, &c. may mc.an the absence of the 
necessary stimulus for the growth and maintenance 
of the organs, or su])erlluity of food may c.au.se one 
system to preponderate over others. Nor c.an it be 
doubted that cessation of function checks the food- 
supjily to a given organ, and in other ways helps to 
bring about its degeneration. But on the other 
hand, some less obvious c.ause — the fatigue of early 
life, a constitution.al sluggishness, «kc. m.ay sh.arein 
conditioning degener.ation, as in the case of the 
majority of the’, Tunicata. ^Veismann and others, 
however, would 'e.vplain degeneration by what they 
call the_ non-ojieration of natural sefcction. On 
this view, organs are not only developed but main- 
tained by natural selection, and if it happen that 
an organ* is no longer an advantage in this straggle 
for e.vistence (o.g. eyes in d.ark caves), then natural 
selection no li^'er maintains th.at organ, and it 
di«api)eai:s in we course of generations. Weismann 
applies this uura-Darwini.an conception especially 
to cases wide i might be called non-development 
rather than actual degener.ation — e.g. to the 
slightly deveh pe<l wings of the Apteiy.t. Jlo.st 
ciiscs of doge leration jiroperly so called appe.ar 
hanlly to reqntr^ds subtle c.xidanation, but lind 
ii snllicient one iir*tke nature of the environment, 
in the edects of stopped function, and in the 
constitution of the or^nism. See Bay Lunkaster, 
D(ijencr((tioii ( Art tnre%. ‘■cries, lSS0);*and Weis- 
niann, Ueber den l!itc!\'hrUt in dcr S\atur (Frei- 
burg, 18S7). See nlso,V‘>t instances, Ascini.txs, 
C.vvu-AXi.M.M.s, CKUsricntv, Ix.skcts, Pau.vsit- 
ISM ; .aho Enviuox.mkxiI EVOU’TIOX, &e. 

Do fit’T.'iiKlo, .losKili Mauik, Baiio.v, author 
and iddlanthrojiist, was Iiom 29th Febniarj' 1772, 
at Lyons, France. His findly was originally from 
Italy. In 1797 he went ni Paris, but smm lied to 
(iermany, ivherc he onteif'il the army of Massen.a 
as .a common soldier. ^\Vlile with Ids regiment. 
Do Derando imite .a treatiJts which w.as ‘ crowned ’ 
by the Ac.ademy, and which MW-snfterw.ards enlarged 
and published’under the title of Dcs .'iignes el dc 
I'Art dr. Pen Her ( ISOO). In 1S02 ajijicared his Dc la 
OVitirrdani drs Connais'innecs Huniainrs, a precursor 
of his Hittoire dc Philopjphlc (1809), long rcputcil 
the best French work oii the subject. It procured 
him, in the following year, .admis'-ion into the 
.•\cademy. He was appointed ses;rct.aiy-geni‘ral to 
the ^Ministry of the Interior by Xaiwtlfsm. But 
I)e (bhiuido is even better known bv his iddl.an- 
thronic waitings. His e.Nccllcnt work, l.e. Visiienr 
dn Paurre (1820), ohtnineil the Montvon prize, ns 
did uKo his Dn Peefrdlrinnnntnl Mora! (182-1). 


De tlcrando wa-s elev.ated to the peerage in 1837, 
and died 12th Eovembor 1842, yiee-president of the 
Council of St.ate. 

Dcggrciidorf, a town of Lower Bavaria, on 
the Danube, which is hero cni.ssed bv two bridge.«, 
30 miles XtV. of P.assau by rail, with manufac- 
tures oi ])aper, linen, woollens, stoneware, and 
matches. Its church of the Holy Sepulchre is often 
visited by moro than 30,000 jnlgiuns annually. 
Pop. 6446. 

Degraded, in Heraldrj-, means placed itiion 
steps or degrees. 

Dearrce, the 360th yart of the circumference of 
a circle ; see CiRCLi-;, Guauuatiox. A degree of 
latitude is the length along a ileridian (q.v.), such 
that the ditlevence of Latitude between its north 
.and south ends js one degree — i.e. from the two 
positions the altitude of the same star is seen to 
(lifler by one degi-ee (see Latitude). Another 
definition is that two points on the earth’s surface 
differ in latitude by one degree, when the verti- 
cals at these points make angles vitli the nl.ane 
of the equator, diftering _ by one degree. Were 
the earth perfectly spherical in shape, this di.s- 
tance along .a meridian would be exactly equal 
to xiur of the whole meiidian, and •voiild be the 
s.anie at all p.arts of the earth’s surface. But owing 
to its obl.ately spheroidal shape it incrertses from 
the equator, where the curvature is gi'eater, to the 
poles, where it is less curved. From ^eodetical 
measurements made, it Ls found that at the equator 
the length of a degiee of latitude i.s 362746'4 feet ; 
while at the poles it is 300479'8 feet. The dilfer- 
ences between the length of the decree bf latitude 
in ditierent Latitudes, thus ascertained by actual 
measurement, is one of the iiroofs that tlic’flgiire of 
the earth is not that of a sjihere but that of an 
oblate ellipsoid. 

A degree of longitude is the length between 
two meridi.ans that make an angle of one degree at 
the poles, mea.siired by the arc of a circle jiarallel 
to the equator jiassing between them. , It is cleapr^ 
that this .s])nce is gieatest at the eqn.ator, ^v\ 
v,anishe.s at the jiules ; and it c.an be shovvn tl^it it 
varies with the cosine of the angle of latitiulr^ The 
annexed table shows the lengths of a dA Lirvee of 
longitude for jdaces ateverj" degi’ee of IntitiF l'(fe from 
0” to 90°. It Ls computed on the suppositiPi'Qji that 
the earth is a sphere. P" 
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Degrees, University. In its original sig- 
niliCcation a degree was simply a certificate that 
the person who held it was qualified to take 
part in the public teaching of a nniversiti'. In 
tlie fully developed medieval university ' there 
weie the four faculties of arts, law, medicine, 
and theolog 5 ' ; and in each of these faculties 
there were special degrees of its own. These 
degiees were the ba'calaureate, the licentiate, and 
tlie doctorate, thougli, strictly .speaking, the first 
was not a degi'ee, since it did not confer the 
right of public teachin". For the attainment of 
each degree cei'tain subjects were prescribed for 
examination, as also a fixed term of study in con- 
nection with some university. Both the subjects 
and the periods of study varied with the progress 
of learning; but the diferent univereities always 
sought to preserve a common standard. In Paris, 
at the close of the loth century, the terms of study 
requisite to qualify for teaching in the different, 
faculties were the following ; in arts, four years ; 
in law, seven ; in medicine, eight ; and in theology, 
fourteen. In modern times a degree in arts is 
simply a certificate of a certain measure of 
acquaintance with the subject to whieli it refera ; 
but in the case of the higher faculties, that is, of 
law, medicine, and theologj’’, the degree also implies 
a license to exercise the functions of the professions 
that depend on these faculties. It was formerly an 
indispensable condition to obtain a degree that the 
knowledge it represented should have been acquired 
at one or other of the legally constituted univer- 
sities ; but of late yeara certain univeisities, such 
as that of London, have been founded, which gi-aiit 
degrees to persons who pass examinations on pre- 
sonbed subjects without tlie necessity of univereity 
attendance. A still further departure from the 
original import of the term is seen in wliat are 
known as ‘honorary degi'ees.’ Such degrees are 
conferred by univei-sities on persons who liave dis- 
tinguished themselves in spheres of life which have 
no direct connection with the studies for which 
they exist. Thus, eminent soldiere, artists, and 
even merchants, Jiave received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. Not a few scholastic bodies are even 
underatood to grant degrees on purchase, or on 
other such easy conditions that the original signifi- 
cance of the degree is completely lost. In the 
middle ages tlie right to confer degrees was granted 
by the pope, wlio was the recognised liead of all tlie 
universities; and at the present day he claims the 
privilege of directly conferring degiees on whom he 
pleases. In Protestant countries the right can be 
granted only by the state. By an act of the reign 
of Henry VIII., the Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
ceived the right of conferring degrees ; but these, 
known as ‘Lanibeth degi'ees,’ never carried with 
them the same privileges as those of O.xford and 
Cambridge. In the medieval univereities, music 
made part of the curriculum of the faculty of arts, 
and doctoi-s and bacheloi's of music are still created 
by some universities. The German doctorate in 
philosophy corresponds in some respects to the 
M.A. degree elsewhere. The degrees of doctor and 
bachelor of science are of comparatively recent in- 
stitution. For the usual abbreviations for degrees, 
see Abbreviations. See also University, 
Doctor; and for the Chinese system of degree.s, 
see Chin.a, p. 190. — For degrees of relation.sliip, 
see Consanguinity. 

De Gubcrnatis. See Gubernatis. 

Dehiscence (Lat., ‘gaping’), a technical term 
applied to the mode of opening of certain ripe 
fruits, those which do not open being termed 
indchiscent. See Fruit. 

Delira, the r.ipital of the Debra Dun district in 
the North-western Provinces of India, is pleasantly 


situated in a mountain-valley, 2.300 feet above sea- 
level, and 100 miles NE. of'Meerut. Pop. ( 1881 ) 
18,959. 

Dciancira, daughter of Qineus and vEthea, 
and sister of Sleleager. She became the wife of 
Hercules, but unwittingly caused his death by 
sending him the mantle 'of the centaur Nessus, 
which was said to have the property of preserving 
love, but was really steeped in fatal poison. The 
jmison entering his frame, the hero suffered such 
agony that he ordered a funeral pyre to be erected 
in Mount CEta, and cast himself into the llames, 
whereupon Deianeira hanged hereelf from gi'ief. 

Dei Gratifi (Lat., ‘by the grace of God’) is a 
formula taken from several apostolical expressions 
in the New Testament. It is Iielieved to have been 
Ih-st formally used by the bishops at the Council 
of Ephesus, 431 a.d. Afterwards, it came to be 
appended by archbishops, bishops, abbots, monks, 
and even chaplains, to their titles, in letters, and 
other documents, as a humble expression of depend- 
ence on the Most High. After the middle of the 
13th century, the higher clergy wrote Dei ct 
Aimstolicw suits gnttiA, ‘ by the favour of God and 
the apostolic see.’ In the British Islands, this stvle 
was generally dropped about the time of the Befor- 
mation, but it was occasionally given to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and Yonr, even after the 
beginning of the 17th century. Many temporal 
princes, earls, and barons made use of the formula 
Dei Gratifi ; William II. and Edward HI. of Eng- 
land employed it ; and before the 15th centuiy, no 
idea of independence or of divine right seems_ to 
have been attached to it. But in 1442 King 
Charles VII. of France forbade its use by the Comte 
d'Armagnac, and in 1449 obliged the Duke of Bur- 
gundy to declare that he used it without prejudice 
to the rights of the French crown. These instances 
show that it had now begun to be regarded as 
belonging exclusively to sovereigns who owed no 
allegiance to any other eartldy potentate or power. 
In tliis way, what was originally a pious expression 
of humility came to be looked upon as an assertion 
of the doctrine of the ‘ divine right ’ of kings. 

Deiiiothcriniu. See Dinotiieriu.m. 

Deipiiosopliists. See Athen^eus. 

Deirjl, an ancient Anglian kingdom, e.xtending 
from the Tees to the Humber, and westwards to 
the borders of Cumbria. With its northern neigh- 
bour, Bernicia, it was afterwards merged in the 
kingdom of Northumbria, but later both were earl- 
doms under the West Saxon kings. 

Deil’-cl-kailiar (‘convent of the moon’), a 
town of Syria, fonnerly the capital of the Dnises, 
13 miles SSE. of BejTout. It Ls situated on the edge 
of a deep and picturesque glen of Mount Lebanon, 
on the opposite side of which stands the palace 
Bteddin, the summer residence of the Christian 
governor of Lebanon. Pop. 8000, mostly Maronites. 

Dci.siu properly means belief in a God, as 
opposed to atheism ; but the tenn used to ex- 
press this sense is Theism (q.v.). On the other 
mand. Deism is generally underetood to imply the 
denial of a revelation ; and a Deist is one who holds 
the existence and providence of God, but gi-ounds 
his belief on reason and evidence, rejecting the 
testimony of a revelation. The name is often used 
vaguely by way of reproach. 

The "term I'leists, or Freethinkers, is usu.ally 
employed to designate a series of writers who 
apjieared in England in the 17th and ISth centurie-s, 
and sought to establish Natural Beligion upon the 
basis of reason and free innuirj', in opposition to all 
positive religions, and witliout reference to siijier- 
natural revelation. They were critical, if not 
hostile, in their attitude towanls Scripture, and 
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denied miracles, the Trinity, and atonement by ] 
Christ ; and tliey may fairly be taken as consti- 
tuting one movement, though they by no means 
formed one school or agreed in the details of their 
teaching. Thus some believed and otliem rejected 
the immortality of the soul and human free-will, 
and they did not all teach the same doctrine as to 
the relation of God to the universe, some being 
almost ])antheistic. They were not for the most 
part accurate scholare, an'd were rather acute than 
profound thinkers ; but though their inlluence on 
English thought seemed for a time to be blotted 
out, tliey contributed largely to the progi-e.s.s of 
rationairsm in Europe. Tlie chief deists were Lord 
Herbert of Clierhury, called the ‘Father of Deism’ 
(died 1648), Blount, Tindal, tVoolston, Tohand, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Bolinghroke, Collins, 
Morgan, and Chubb (died 1746). See the separate 
articles on the.se writem, also CnuECH History, 
Buligios, R.\tiokalism ; Leland, View of the 
Dcistical Writers (17o4); Lechler, Gcschichtc dcs 
Enrjhschen Deismiis (1841); limit, Ecligious 
Thourjht in England (1872); Leslie Stephen, /ffs- 
tonj of Ene/lish Thonr/ht in the Einhteenth Century 
(1876). 

Di^jazct., P.VCI,I^•E ViRGiyiE, a gieat French 
actrc'S, bom at Paris, .80th August 1797. On the 
stage before she wfis live years old, .she grew up 
playing children’.s and hoys’ roic.s until nian’elloii.s 
precocity of intelligence and grace, but liret awoke 
to a sense of her real greatness in an engage- 
ment at Lyons, where her playing of such parts as 
were then' known as sonurc'tics endeared her to 
the citizens. In 1821 she began to jibay at the 
Gymna.se, but her greatest triunudis were won at 
tile Tlidfitre du Palais-Koyal, whither she betook 
herself in 1834. From 1844 to 1849 she played 
at the Varietes, ne.vt at various Paris theatres, 
in the provinces, and at London, till 1859, when 
she undertook the management of the Folies- 
Draniatiques. She left the boards in 1868, next 
year received a pension of 2000 francs, and died 
1st December 1875. See Lives by Lecointe (1866) 
and Duval ( 1876). 

Dokkrr. Thomas, di-auiatist, w.as born in 
London about 1570. He was a very prolific writer, 
but only a few of his plays were ii'rinted. In 1600 
he jiublished two comedies. The Shoemalrrs 
Ifolidin/, or the Gentle Craft, and The Pleasant 
Coinrdg of Old Fortnnatus. The lii-st of the.se 
pieces is one of the pleasantest of old plays, 
and the second abounds in poetry of i-aro beauty. 
Dekker’.s next play veiu, Satiroinastij:, or the nntrnss- 
ing of the Ilnmorous Poet (1602), in which Ben 
.Jonson was held up to ridicule. In Every ilfan out 
<f Ilis Ilnmonr and Cgnihiu's Herds .Jonson had 
made some satirieal rellections on Dekker; and 
in 'J'hc Poetaster (1601) he h.ad .assailed Dekker 
and Marstoii with bitter vehemence. Long 
afterwards, in 1619, .lonson told Dnimmond of 
Hawthornden that Dekker was a knave. Before 
the quarrel .loiison and Dekker had worked in 
harmony; in 1599 they uToto together two plavs 
(which have not come' down). Page of Plgmonth 
and Pohert the Second. In 1603 Dekker luililislied 
a pamphlet entitled The Wonderful Year, which 
gives a heart-rending account of the suflcrings 
cairsed by tlio plague. To the .same year belotig.s 
the veiy amusing tract The Bachelor's Banquet, in 
uhtch lie describes with gusto the ills to whicli 
henpecked married men are forotsl to submit. HLs 
most powerful writing is seen in The Jlonest Whnrc 
(ICO I), of which the second jiart was published in 
1630. ^Middleton nssi..ted iiiin in the first part. 
In UW he_ published three plays written in con- 
junction with tVebster, the l amons llislorgof Sir 
JlsOmas if'uat (uhich has descended in ainiitflatcd 
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state). Westward Ho, and Eorihicard Ho. A 

р. aniphlet entitled 2'hc Bellman of London (1608) 
gives a veiy lively account of the vagabonds of 
Lomlon ; an'd Dekker pureued the subject further 
in Lanfhorn and Candlelight ( 1608), which p.assed 
tliromdi .several editions. The most famous of his 
panipFilets is The Gull’s Hornbooh (1609), in which 
the life of a town-gallant is racily depicted. The, 
Roaring Girl (1611 ) was partly written by Dekker ; 
but Middleton must take the chief credit for that 

с. xcellent comedy. From 1613 to 1616 Dekker was 
confined in the King’s Bench prison. Earlier in his 
career he had spent some time in the Counter 
prison. In each case his debts were the cause of 
Ids imprisonment. With M.-is.singer he composed 
the Virgin Martyr ; and Lamb was doubtless right 
in ascribing to Dekker the most be.autiful scene 
(II. i. ) in that play. The Sun’s Darling, licensed 
for the st.age in 1624, but not printed until 1656, 
w.as written in conjunction with Ford. A powerful 
tnagedy. The Witch of Edmonton (posthumously 
published in 1658), was written by Dekker, Ford, 
and Rowley. We hear of Dekker in 1637, when he 
republished his Lanthorn and Candlelight under 
tlie title of English Villainies, and then he drojis 
out of notice. His plays were collected in 1873 
(4yols.); and his pamphlets, ivliich aflbrd niiich 
valu,al)le information about English social life in 
the early 17th centuiy, were republished in 5 vols. 
in Dr Gro^art’s ‘ Hutli Library.’ 


l>c la Bcclic, Sir Henry Thomas, a well- 
known geologist, was born near London in 1796. 
He was educated at the military school at Great 
hlarlow, ami entered the army in 1814. Three yeais 
after, ho became a Fellow of the Geological Society, 
of wliich he was afterwards made secretary, ajid 
eventually pre.sident in 1847. In 1820, wliile resid- 
ing in Switzerland, he published a paper on the 
temperatuie and depth of the lake of Geneva. In 
1824 he visited Jamaica, .and published a jiaper on 
the geology of the island. Other works are uManual 
of Geology [iS'Il), Researches in Theoretical ( 

( 1834), and a Geological Observer ( 1853). Hel, 
took to form a geological ma)) of England ; atS isoon 
after he had begun, the government, .sympa[ 
with his design, instituted the Geological 
and placed him at its head. He was founde 
Geological Museum in Jerniyn Street, and 
School of Mines. In 1848 he received the 
of knighthood ; and in 1853 was elected a’ 
spoiiding member of the Academy of Sciei] 

I'aris. He dicil 13tli Aiu-il 1855. 



la Borrte, Henry Francois, Count, a 
Freiicli general, horn at Dijon, 21st December 1764. 
The son of a baker, he enlisted at tlie outbreak of 
the Revolution, and by 1793 had risen to bo general 
of brigade. He distihgui.slied himself in Sp.ain at 
the Bidassoa ( 1794), ne.xt commanded a division on 
the Rhine under Moreau, was governor of Lisbon in 
1807, and was ennobled in 1808. He declaied for 
tlie emperor on Ins return from Elba. Ho died 3d 
Febniarj’ 1830. 

Bolacroix, EuGiiNi;, a French painter, chief 
of the Romantic school, was born at Charentoii- 
Saint-Mmirice, near Paris, 20th April 1799. At the 
.age_ of eighteen he entered the atelier of Pierre 
Guerin, a follower of D.avid, and came under the 
far tuore powerful influence of his follow-piii>iI, 
Gericault. In 1822 he exhibited his fust work, 
‘Dante and Virgil,’ the novel force of which 
atlmcted much attention and won the jiraise of 
M. Tliior.- among others. In 1824, Delacroix, who 
was now .at the head of the new school of youii'' 
painters, jiroduccd the ‘Massacre of Scic),’ whicli 
was entirely repainted after the artist had .studied 
a Work of Constable’s. The July revolution left its 
imprc'S on Del.acroix, and in 1831 apjieared his 
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‘Liberty directing the People on the IJarricades.’ 
In 1832 lie made a voyage to Morocco, where lie 
familiarised himself witli novel effects of liglit and j 
costumes. From this period, Delacroix continued | 
to send forth picture after picture, besides decorat- 
...1 -'ip.gpgg He also 
including a series 

illustrating Hamlet,, and one dealing with Fanst, 
of which Goethe wrote that he found ‘in these 
images all the impressions of liLs youth.’ In 1857 
he was chosen by the Institute to fill the place of 
Delaroche. He died August 13, 1863. The most 
striking quality of Delacroix’s art is its invention, 
its impetuous imaginative force and vitality. He 
aimed at a powerful and draiiiatic e.xpression of 
passion and emotion, and in the pursuit of this aim 
a sense of beauty was frequently lost. He was an 
adtniraf)le colourist, and his admirers have ranked 
him with Veronese and Rubens. His drawing, 
while sometimes incon-ect, is always spirited and 
full of vigour. See his Life and Lettei-s by Moreau 
(1873), Burty (1880), and Chesneau (1885). 

Dclagoa Bay, a Portuguese possession, is a 
large inlet of the Indian Ocean on the south-east 
coast of Africa. In April 1868 the Transvaal 
claimed by proclamation the Maputa River, from its 
junction with the Pongola to its embouchure into 
the southern part of Delagoa Bay. England and 
Portugal resisted the claim arid set up counter iire- 
tensions. The matter was referred to the arbi- 
tration of Marshal MacMahon, who in 1875 de- 
clared the southern portion of Delagoa Bay, includ- 
ing the ^laputa River up to the Lobombo Moun- 
tains, to belong to Portugal. The bay stretches 
for 70 miles between 26° 20' and 25° 30' S. lat. It is 
25 miles wide, and for size and accommodation is 
the finest natural harbour in South Africa, although 
landing facilities are yet of a very primitive char- 
acter. There are several islands, notablj’’ Inyack, 
and a number of shoals in the bay, but its naviga- 
tion is safe and easy, and the anchorage is com- 
modious and well slieltered. The settlement of 
Lourenco Marques and surrounding country have 
been notoriously unhealthy ; but in 1887 the swamps 
behind the town were tilled in, and in 1888 an 
elaborate system of drainage, and a long sea-wall, 
intended to reclaim the liat beach on which de- 
caying vegetable matter was deposited, were 
projected. 'The livens Mapnta, Tembe, and Uin- 
belosi (joining to form the English River), and the 
Komati, fall into Delagoa Bay. The JIaputa 
and 'Tembe rivers are navigable for some dis- 
tance for small craft. The comparative proximity 
of Delagoa Bay to the newl}’’-developed gold- 
fields of Eastern 'Transvaal and Swaziland has 
brought to the front in South African politics 
the question of the desirability of Britain acquiring 
its possession by purchase. For over half a centui-y 
there have been intermittent attempts to establish 
communication between the Transvaal and Delagoa 
Bay. All failed, however, till 1SS7,_ when a com- 
pany with an authorised share capital of half a 
million was formed in London to work a concession 
from the Portuguese government for ninety years, 
for the constniction of a railway from Delagoa Bay 
to the 'Transvaal frontier at the Komati Poort 
River, The line was partly opened in 18SS, and 
great results are looked for as it is extended to 
the centres of population in the Transvaal. >See 
Lourenco M.-vuques. 

Delaiiibrc, Jean Josei’II, astronomer, w.-is 
born at Amiens, 29th September 1749, and studied 
literature under the jioet Delille. He had long to 
struggle with difficulties, and supporteil himself by 
translation and teaching. Becoming a tutor in a 
wealthy family, he devoted liimself to physics and 
astroiromy, studying under Lalande. 'The dLscovery 
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of Uranus by Hei-schel in 1781 gave him the fir-st 
opportunity of attracting the attention of the 
learned world in general by preparing tables of tlic 
motion of the new planet. Soon after, he com- 
menced the construction of new solar tables, and 
tables of the motions of Jupiter and Satura. Along 
with !Mdchain, he was appointed by the French 
government, in 1792, to measure the arc of the 
meridian between Dunkirk and Barcelona, which 
was completed in 1799 (see Metre, Arago). 
He was dected member of the Academy, and in 
1803 peipetual secretary of the mathematical sec- 
tion of the Institute. The result of Ids measure- 
ments appeared in his great work, Base dti Si/stdmc 
Metrique Decimal (1806-10). In 1807 he obtained 
the chair of Astronomy at the College de France, 
rendered vacant by the death of Lalande, his master 
and friend. In 1814 he was appointeil a member 
of the Council of Public Instruction. He died at 
Paris, 19th August 1S22. Delanibre received a 
multitude of honours during his lifetime. He was 
a member of most of the leanied bodies in Europe, 
and an ofiicer of the Legion of Honour. His writ- 
ings are very numerous. The principal are Traite 
d’ Astronomic (1814), Histoirc de V Astronomic 
Ancienne ^ (1817 ), Histoirc dc I’ Astronomic du 
Moycn Age (1819), Histoirc de V Astronomic 
Modernc ( 1821 ), and Histoirc de V Astronomic an Dix- 
j luiiticme Siicle (1827). Besides these, Delambre 
wrote several excellent Memoires. 

Dclnnc, John Thadeus, editor of the Times 
newspaper, was the second son of a barrister, and 
was born in London, 11th October 1817. He 
received the earlier part of his education in private 
schools, and at King’s College, London, and finally 
went to Magdalen Hall, O.xford, where he took his 
degree in 1839. At the universitj", he w.os more 
famous for horsemanship than reading, and though 
bright and active-minded, he never jirofessed to be 
a scholar. After leaving Oxford he studied life in 
many forms, walked the liospitals, was called to the 
bar, and reported in the House of Commons ami on 
circuit. Mr Walter had early marked Delane’s 
capable character, and soon placed him on the Times 
staff; and in May 1841, not yet twenty-four, he 
became its editor. For thirty-six yeai-s Delane lield 
this post, aided, however, for the greater part of 
this jieriod by his brother-in-law and college friend, 
George Dasent (q.v.). Under his editorehip, the 
Times attained a prodigious circulation, and an 
influence unparalleled in the historj' of jouiaali.sm. 
He Avrote no articles, but he contributed excellent 
reports and letters. He merged his pereonality 
in his paper, and the histoiy of his later life is the 
histoiy of the extraordinaiy influence Avielded by 
the leading journal. His e.vposnre of the railway 
mania, his vehement attacks upon the manage- 
ment of the Crimean war, and his strong opposition 
to England’s assisting Denmark in 1864, are among 
his best-remembered acts. He Avas singularly 
shrcAvd in Aveighing public opinion, posse.ssed re- 
markable foresight, and seldom made a mistake. 
HaA’ing re-signed the editoiship in 1877, he died 
tAA'o years later, 22d HoA-eniber 1879. His successor 
AA-as Thomas Chenery. A Life of Delane by Sir G. 
D.'usent Avas announced, but abandoned in deference 
to Mr Walter. 

• Dclaiiy, Mrs (Jlaiy Granville), Avas born at 
Coulston, Wiltshire, 14th May 1700. The niece oi 
Lord LansdoAvne, slie marrietl first, in 1718, ‘fat, 
snufly, sulky’ .-Ue.xander Pendarves (1059-1724); 
and secondly, in 1743, the Rev. Patrick Delmiy 
(1685-1768), an Iri.sh dii'ine, .Suifts friend, and the 
author of a dozen volumes. After his death slic 
lived chiefly in London, till her OAvn death .at 
Windsor on loth April 1788. Her much-admired 
‘paper mosaics,’ or lloAver-Avork, have long since 
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faded ; l)tit slie is reiiietiiliored tlii-ou<;li her patron- 
a"c of Miss Durnev, and liv lier Aiitol/iograjihp aii(f 
Cmrcspomlcncc {Groh. 1SU1-G2), with its gossip of 
tlio court and the literary society of lier day. 

I>c l;i Rainec, Luuis.v. «ee Ouid.v. 

DclJiroclic, HiproLYTE, known as Paul, 
painter, the head of the inodeni Eclectic school of 
art in Fr.ance, was horn at Paris, IGth July 1797- 
lie studied under Baron Gros, and between IS19 
and 1823 acquired some note by painting scriptural 
subjects, hut lir.st excited juihlic admiration in 
1824, Ijy his ‘St Vincent de Paul preacliing in the 
i’rc'ence of Louis Xlll.,' and ‘Joan of Arc before 
Gardinal Beatifort.’ The.se exhibit the earliest 
indications of that style for which he aftenvards 
iiccame famous — a style which endeavoured to unite 
the iiictnresqueness of the romantic witli the dignity 
of tlie classic school of .art. In 1826 Delainche pro- 
duced his ‘ Death of President Durante ; ’ and in 
1827 his ‘Death of Queen Elizabeth.’ These 
iiiclures greatly increased his reputation, but the 
last is reckoned a failure by English critics. In 
1 831 he produced the ‘ Prince.s in the Tower,’ a work 
of high merit ; in 1833, ‘ Cromwell contemiilating 
the Corjise of Charles I.,' which is generally 
regarded .as one of the first historical paintings of 
modem times. In 18.34 airiieared his ‘Execution of 
Lady Jane Grey;’ .and in 1837 his ‘Charles I. 
insulted by the P,avliament.ary Soldiers," and his 
‘ Stratford receiving Laud’s Blessing on the Way to 
Execution.’ From this peiiod until 1841 he w.as 
engaged on what is prob.ablv his grandest work — 
tlic series of paintings on tlie wall of the semicir- 
euliir .s.aloon of the llcole des Beaux Arts, iii the 
execution of which ho w.as aided by Armit.age 
and other of his pupils. This composition, in which 
the stylo is .simple, lofty, and chaste, contains 74 
ligui-e.s, comprising the greatest .sculptoi-s, painters, 
and architects in all history, according to Dela- 
rocho's judgment. It was excellently enginved 
by lienriq_uel Diijiont, from a reduced cojjy made 
by the painter himself. Among his Later works 
niay be mentioned, ‘ Bonajiarte at St Bernard ’ 

{ 1850) ; ‘ Mario Antoinette before the Bevolutionary 
'rrilmnal ’ ( 1851 ) ; ‘ 'The Finding of Moses’ ( 1852) ; 

‘ Calvary ’ { 1853) ; ‘ Christ in Geth.semane ’ ( 1854) ; 

‘ The Girondins in the Concierge ’ ( 1850) ; and, one 
of his best-known works, ‘'riie Flo.ating Martyr.’ 
lie also executed some striking jiortraits, including 
those of M. Guizotf 1838), and 5l. 'I'liiers ( 18,50). lie 
died November 4, 18.50. The characterisfic e.xcel- 
Icnces of Delaroche are picturesqueness of con- 
ception, precision of handling, and accuracy of draw- 
ing. lie has been accused, however, of want of 
fire, imagination, and deiith, and it must be 
admitted that he very rarely, if ever, exhibits the 
higbe.st qualities of creative genius. Dclaroclie 
was made a member of the Institute in 1832, and 
professor of Painting in the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in 1833. See Bees, \"cnict <iiul Ikhtroi-hc (1880). 

Do la line, Wahhux, an eminent eleetriciau, 
was born in the island of Guernsey, J.anuary 1,8, 
1815. He was educated at Paris, an’d early entered 
his father's lmsine.s.s — the manufacture of p.aper- 
waifs— for wliich his inventive .ability and scien- 
filic knowledge eiiableil him to devi.s'e many new 
nnicbines and proce.sses. He took an aeliv’e ji-art 
in the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1802 ; wasu inember 
of the Inteniation.al Electric.al Congress at Paris in 
lh('.l_; and has been nre.sident of the Boy.al Astro- 
nomical fsixdety, of the Chemical .Society, ami the 
laindoii Institution. In 1878 he succeeded Spoftis- 
woodo as secretary of the Boyal Institution, and in 
IHso wa- elw'ted a corresponding member of the 
Fri'iich .Academic des Sciences in the deparlment of 
astronomy. Hi.s .scientific work, done at his obsen-- 
ntoiy at Cr.anfoi-d ami at his private )divsic.al lalior- 


atory, is of the highest v.alue in the de])artutent.s of 
astronomical photogi-aphy and electricity, .and it.s 
results have been communicated from time to time 
to the Boyal Society and- the French Academic 
des Sciences. 

Delamiay, Louis AitsfcxE, a French actor, w.as 
honi 21st March 1820, at I’aris, and made his debut 
in October 1840 at the Odeon. In the year 1848 he 
limt trod the classic boards of the Thc.'itre Fi'aiieais 
in the lAle of Durante, and here he soon procured 
an engagement and became secretaiy to the theatre 
in 1850. Del.aun.ayis one of the most accomplished 
actore on the French stage. He has found some of 
ius greatest parts in the plays of Hugo, Pailleroii, 
De Musset, and Augiem. 

Dclavignic, Jean Feancois Casimie, di-ama- 
tist, s.atirist, and lyrist, was 'bom at Le Havre on 
April 4, 1793. He became one of the most popular 
writem in Franco, after the publication in 1818 of 
his Messfmennes, satires directed .ag.ainst the mon- 
archy of the Restoration. Ho then turned his 
attention to dramatic anthoi-ship and produced Lcs 
Vnires SiciUcus (1819), a tragic ]tiece, which was 
followed by the comedies, L’£co/c des Vicilhtrds 
and Lcs Gomidiens ( 1821 ). He was made an 
academici.an in 1825. As a lyrist .and satirist, 
he espoused the cause of the patriots in Italy, 
Greece, and Pol.and, and of the democratic party 
in France, but although he appeal’s to have been 
.a sincere politician, he failed to give natural 
.and original expression to his convictions. His 
tmgedy of Louis XL, which was partlj' founded on 
Qucidiii Duncard, and an adaptation of ■which is 
familiar to English jd.aygoei-s, was brought out in 
1833. Among his other dramas were Lc raria, 
Marino Falicro, Lcs Enfunts d’ Edouard, Don Juan 
d'Aulrichc (1835), and La Fillc du Cid { 1839). lie 
died on December 11, 1843. He had no true poetic 
faculty ; neither was he a skilful dram.atist, though 
his plays, when lii-st produced, gained considerable 
popularity. In his clay he was siipiiortcd by the 
opjionents of the Romantic -school, out his medi- 
ocrity has come to be recognised by critics of all 
jiarties. 

DelatYSirc, one of the Atlantic States of the 
American Union, fonns a part of a peninsula lying 
between the lower readies of the coi.yright issi im u.s. 
.Susquehanna and Chesapeake Bay ur j. n. Lii.iiinr..ti 
on the west, and the Delaware 
River and Bay anil Atlantic Ocean on the cast. 
The .state is bounded on the N. by Pennsylvania 
(the bonnd.ary there being .an arc of a circle), on 
the E. by tbe Delaware itiver and Bay and the 
Atlantic Occ.an, and on the S. and AV. by Jlary- 
land. AVith an .area of 2050 sq. m., or little more 
than that of Northumberland, it is the smallest 
of all the states, except Rhode Island; in 1880 
it was the smallest of all in jioimlation, excent 
Nevada. Save in a small hilly section in the nortli, 
nearly all the siiriace is low' and level, and in tbe 
extreme south there is much swampy land ; while 
the most .southern two-fifths of tbe area is in great 
part a sandy region. The hill-district in the north 
pro-sents a stony surface overlying azoic rocks, such 
as gneiss .and granite, with jiatches of serpentine 
and limestone. A strii> nf highly fertile red day 
lies south of the hill-conntry ; and next .southward 
occurs a productive and fossiliferons greensand for- 
mation, succeeded by a somewbat sandy belt, le.ss 
fertile than the greensand, although the greater 
jiart of its extent is by no means unproductive, 
file co.ast- regie II has n'lany salt-marshes, some of 
them dyked, and thus rendered tillable ; and farther 
inland is a considerable body of extremely rich 
alluvial soil. The western border of the state is 
generally well wooded, and in some jilaecs flat and 
I marshy. The rivers of Delaware are moslly small. 
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, but man}' are navigable. In the nortlt kaolin and 
iron ore are found, and bog ore or limonite occurs 
to some extent in other parts. The state is divided 
into three counties, New Castle in the north, Kent 
in the centre, and Sussex in the south. 

The state is well provided with railroad facilities, 
and is crossed by a canal connecting the Delaware 
and Chesapeake bays. The northern section has 
large and varied manufactmin" interests. Fishing 
and the taking of oysters and crabs are import- 
ant industries in Sussex county, and along the 
shores and tidal streams. Peaches and the various 
small fruits, as well as market-garden products, are 
leading articles of export; tlie principal cereal 
crops are maize, wheat, and oats. Pop. (1870) 
125,015; (1880) 146,608, of whom 26,448 were of 
pure or mixed African descent. The princmal 
towns are Wilmington (pop. in 1880, 42,478), New 
Castle (.8700), Dover, the state capital (2811), and 
Smyrna (2423). 

Delaware’s first permanent white settlements 
were made by Swedes and Finns who settled at 
Christiana ( AVilmington ) in 1638; for a Dutch ] 
settlement of 1613 at Hoornkill (now Lewes) was [ 
destroyed a year hater hy the Indians. The colony 
of New Sweden included a small jiart of Penn- 
sylvania and a section of New Jersey. For several 
years the Dutch and Swedes contended for the pos- 
session of this region, till in 1655 it passed under 
Dutch sway. After the transfer of New Amster- 
dam (now New York) to the English rule in 1664, 
Delaware, like the stronger colony, became English 
also. It was governed from New York until 1682, 
when William Penn became proprietaiy of the three 
Delaware counties, which, however, were never 
considered as forming an.v part of Pennsylvania, to 
whicl; colony they were attached. In 1776 a con- 
stitution was adopted, which was set aside by 
another in 1791 ; and this was revised in 1831. 
Delaware was a slave-state until the war of 1861-65, . 
but took no part in the secession movement. It 
oflei'S several curious survivals, such as its division 
into hundreds, and the retention of whipping-post 
and pillory. 

Delaware, Thomas West, Loud, the first 
governor of Virginia, arrived there from England 
in June 1610, but nine months later was prostrated 
by ill-health, and died in 1618. 

Delawares. See American Indians. 

Del Creder^ Commission, the higher rate 
or allowance charged by a factor or agent, in 
respect of which he guarantees the solvency of the 
purchaser, and renders himself personally liable to 
tiis principal in case of the purchaser’s failure to 
li.ay the price of the goods sold. It is not nece-ss-ar}' 
that the contract be in writing. The amount of 
the pi-emium is of course variable, but it is fre- 
quently double an ordinarj' selling commission. 

Delcl* Palm, or Ethiopian Fan-palsi {Bor- 
assKS cethiopum), is very common and widely dis- 
tributed throughout Central Africa, where it often 
practically reidaces the date palm in the domestic 
economy of many negro tribes. Its large hard nut 
is eaten fresh, hut also largely planted until ger- 
mination has fairly commenced ; the young embrj'o 
thus laden with sugar, &c., is then e.aten raw or 
cooked. See Germination, .and JIalting. 

Delectus (Lat., ‘a selection’), the old name 
often applied to a selection of jiassages from Latin 
or Greek writers graduated in difficulty for the 
use of vonng le.aniers. None is so famous as 
Yaliiy’s. 

Delegation (It.al. dchgadonc), the term for- 
merly implied in Lombardy, Venice, and the States 
of the (jhurch, both to the governor and governing 
court of a province and to the prorince itself. The 


number of such provinces varied, but was at one time 
nineteen. The delegate was always a prelate, and 
directly appointed by the pope. If he was a car- 
dinal, he was called a Legate, and his prorince a 
Legation. 

Delescliizc, Lons Charles, French com- 
munist, was born at Dreux, 20th October 1809. 
His politics early drove him from France to jour- 
nalism in Belgium, but the February revolution 
opened to him a career in Paris, where his Clevel- 
and facile pen quickly made him popular with tlic 
rabble, but earned him from the authorities im- 
prisonment and a fine of 10,000 francs. Again at 
Palis in 1853, he was sentenced to two yeare’ im- 
piisonment, and was next transported to C.ayenne, 
where he remained till 1859. His experiences of 
his sufferings he gave in Be Paris a Cayenne ; Jour- 
nal d’lin Transportc ( 1867 ). After his return he 
was quiet for some years, until his journal, R6veil, 
started in 1868 to advocate the doctrines of the 
International, brought him anew into trouble. In 
the infamous histoi-j’ of tlie Paris Commune he 
played a prominent part, and upon his head rests 
in great part the guilt of its most execrable atro- 
cities — the murder of the hostages, and the burning 
of the public buildings of the city. He died on the 
last barricade, 28th May 1871. 

DclfsllSlVCll, an old town in South Holland on 
the Maas, 14 mile W. of Rotterd.am, with shipping 
and some manufactures. Pop. (1880) 11,425. 

Delft, one of the most ancient towns of South 
Holland, is situated on the Seine, 8 miles NW. of 
Rotterdam by rail, and is intersected by numerous 
canals. Delft was noted from the 16th to the IStli 
centiii-}' for its delft-ware (see Pottery), but has 
now entirely lost its high reputation for this manu- 
facture, .ami not more than a few dozen persons 
are engaged in making earthenware. Of several 


than tasteful, to the memory of William I. of 
Orange, who was assassinated here, 10th July 1584. 
It also contains the tomb of Grotius, and the 
burial-vaults of the present royal family of Hol- 
land. The Old Church, .a building of some note, 
contains tbe tomb of the naturalist, Leeuwenhoek, 
.and of tbe great admiral, Van Tromp. Delft has 
also a state .arsenal, an E.ast Indian college, a 
polytechnic, and several hospitals. There are some 
manuf.actnres of fine carpets, casks, baskets. Pop. 
(1876 ) 23,804; (1888) 27,591. 

Dellli {Dchli), an imperial city of Northern 
India, and the chief commercial and industrial 
centre of the Punjab, on the right bank of tbe 
Jumna, 13 miles from the railw.ay junction of 
Ghaziabad, 113 NNIV. of Agra, and 954 NW. of 
Calcutta. It is walled on three sides, has ten 
g,ates, .and stands on high ground, the grand 
series of buildings forming tlie famous palace 
of Shah Jehan, now the Fort, looking out over 
the river and a wide stretch of wooded and 
cultivated countrj'. To the north, about .a mile 
distant, rises the* historic ‘ ridge,’ crowned -with 
memorials of the Mutiny, and commanding a fine 
view of the city, the domes and minarets of 
which oi-ertop the encircling groves. The gardens 
in the city, the suburbs, .and the neighbouring 
countrj', .are all richly wooded. Delhi is the ter- 
minus of the East Indian and Rajputana rail- 
ways, the former crossing the Jumna by a fine 
iron bridge. Fergusson describes in detail tbe 
p.alace buildings, which are the splendid heritage 
of Mogul sovereignty. Briefly, they comprise the 
cathedral- like entrance hall, the dnvan-i-!:lias, or 
audience ball, the diwan-i-am, the rang inahal 
(now a mess-room), .and several lesser parilions. 
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covering in all an area of 1000 feet Iry 3200, ex- 
clnrivo of gateways. The beautiful inlaid work 
and carving of tlic.-fo buildings are the admiration 
of the world, and the ditvan-i-khas is worthy of 
its famous inscription : ‘ If there is a heaven on 
earth, it i.s this— it is this ! ’ In the lieart of the 
citv .stands the Jama Masjid (‘great mosque ), 
one of the largest and On^t stnictnres of the kind 
in India, which also owes its origin to Sliah Jehan. 
Among the notable monuments in the_ neighbour- 
liood are tlie imperial tombs, including that of 
Hamayun, second of the Mogul dynasty ; the old 
ICala Ma.sjid, or black mosque ; and the famous 
Kutab Jlinar, 10 miles to the south. The Minar, ! 
erected bv Kutab-ud-din, founder of a dynasty, 
early in tlie 13th century, is 23S feet high, and 
tapers gracefully from a diameter of 47 feet at 
tlio base to 9 feet at the summit It incloses a 
winding staircase, and is garlanded with inscrip- 
tions from the Koran. Modern Delhi is noted for 
its broad main streets, the chief being the Ghandni 
Chauk, or Silver Street, -with its high clock-tower, 
and tlie institute and museum. The Delhi College, 
once a famous oriental school, has been abolished, 
government liaving wifiuirami the collegiate stall 
of teachers to concentrate the grant upon the cen- 
tral institution at Lahore. Delhi has a large trade 
in wheat and other jjroduce, and its bazaars are 
noted for gold and silver work, precious stones, 
shawls, and costly fabrias. It is a great native 
banking centre. Acro.ss the river is the ruined fort 
of Salimgarh, and traces of an ancient city. Pop. 
(1888) 185,000, more than half Hindus. 

The name Dilli or Dillipur first appears in 1st 
century n.c., and is connected with the famous 
iron pillar of Raja Dhava, a solid shaft of metal, 
set up in the 3d or 4th century, which is 10 inches 
in diameter, and 30 feet Ion", and which is so 
firmly planted that only half of it is above ground. 
This'indisputable relic bears a Sanskrit inscription, 
in which the name of the city is mentioned. Delhi 
was the capital of the .Vfghan or Pathan, and 
afterwards of the Mogul, cmi)ire. It was taken 
by a British anny under Lord Lake, September 8, 
1803, and has ever since— if we e.vcept the brief 
]ieriod when it was held by the mutineei-s in 1837 
— continued under British rule. In our own time, 
Delhi has been rendered memorable by the events 
of 1857. The march on the city of the mutincei-s 
from Meerut; the terrible 11th of Jlay; the c.x- 
nlosion of the powder-magazine hv Willoughby and 
Ids hemic band ; the a-ssault, when the city was 
won (September 20) gate bv gate and quarter by 
quarter — a success saddened by the death of the 
gallant Kicholson ; the subsequent daring capture 
of the king of Delhi bv Ilodson of Hodson^ Horse ; 
and the capture and shooting of his miscreant 
sons by the .same olliccr, are memorable events in 
Indian histrjry. A memorial to Willoughby was 
erected by government in 1888. In 1877 Dellu was 
the scone of the famous Durbar at which the Queen 
was proclaimed Km|)rc.‘-s of India, Delhi is now 
the most _ Kuropcaniscd of all the cities in the 
interior of India, and the removal of some of the 
old g-.ite.s was among the improvements con- 
templated in 1888.— The district has an area of 
1277 sq. m., and a pop, of 043,513. The trade and 
manufactui'cs of the district centre in the town 
of Delhi. There is a bnmeh of the East Indian 
Railway, and the R.ajputana State Railway tra- 
verses the district for about 13 ndlc.«. Of about 
820 sq. m. under cultivation, over a si.vth are iiri- 
mted from government canals, and a smaller part 
by jirivate cntc!q)rise. To the south, the district 
is nxrky and barren. The soil along the alltivial 
m.argin of the Jumna is fertile, but Ircttcr crops 
are produced in the tract artificiallv irrigated liv 
the Wtsteni Jumna Canal.— The dii'ision of Dellli 


comprises the three districts of Delhi, Gurgnon, and 
Karnal, with an area of oGlO sq. m., and a i)op. 
(ISSl) of 1,907,984, 72 per cent, of whom were 
Hindus. 

DeliI>C.8, Lkox, a French composer, born in 
183G at St Germain du Val, in the Sarthe, entered 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1848, and in 1855 pro- 
duced an operetta. Deux Sues de Charlon.^ At the 
Grand Opdra, where he became second director in 
1865, his music for the ballet La Source (ISGG) 
met with great success, and his ballet-music for 
Coppelia (1870), his finest work, secured his 
position as a composer. He has written music 
for a tliird ballet and for three comic operas, one 
of which, Lc Boi Va dit (1873), became very 
popular. In 1880 Delibes was aj)pointed professor 
of Composition in the Conseiwatoire. 

BcliTah (signifying, acconling to Bertheau, 
‘ the delicate ; ’ accordin" to E wald, ‘ the traitress ’ ), 
the Pliilistine woman who betrayed Samson (q.v.). 

Dclillc, Jacques, a writer extravagantly over- 
rated in his lifetime, was born near Aigues-Perse 
in Auvergne, on June 22, 1738. He was an ille- 
gitimate child, and was brought up by charity. 
Educated at the Collbge de Lisieux in Paris, he 
distinguished himself as a scholar, and obtained a 
professorsliip in Amiens. His verse translation of 
the Georgies, published in 1709, had an extra- 
ortlinary vogue, and was extolled^ far beyond its 
merits by Voltaire and other critics. Its author 
was made an academician in 1774, and, after hold- 
ing a canonry at MoLssae, was presented .bj' the 
Comte d’ Artois with the abbacy of Saint-Severiu, 
the income of which amounted to 30,000 livres a 
year. Lcs Jardiiis, a didactic poem which Delille 
published in 1782, found a vast body of readers, 
and was generally accepted ns a masterpiece. Tiie 
outbreak of the Revolution compelling Delille to 
leave France, he travelled in Switzerland and 
Germany, and then removed to London, where ho 
occupied himself for eighteen months in translat- 
ing the Paradise Lost. jVfter his return to France 
in 1802, he produced a translation of the BHiicid 
(1804) and several didactic and descriptive works 
in verse — IHmagincdion (1806), Les Trots Bignes 
(1809), and La Couversution (1812). Ho became 
blind in his old tuge, and died on May 1, 1813. 
During his life he was not only regarded by his 
countrymen ns the greatest French poet of the 
’day, but was even declared to bo the equal of 
Virgil and Homer, His fame, however, suflcrcd 
a rapid eclipse, and his lack of poetic genius is 
now_ "encral ly admitted. He was merely a lluent 
versifier, whose knack of turning out ingenious 
paraphrases exactly suited the taste of his con- 
temporaries. See Saiute-Beuve’s Portraits Litti- 
retires, vol. ii. 

I>eli<mc.scciicc is the term applied to the 
property which certain substances have of absorb- 
ing moisture from the air, and becoming damp, 
and even ninning into liquid. Caustic potash, 
and the chlorides of calcium and magncsiuin, 
are examples of substances which undergo this 
change. 

Dclu'imn is a condition in which there is 
perversion of the mental proce.ssc.s. In its essential 
nature this symptom is analogous to insanity; in- 
sanity is, in short, a_ similar state, unaccompanied 
by the obvious conditions which are the causc.s of 
delirium. 

In health the mental procc.s.=e.s corrc.s])ond to 
pre-^ent scn.soty impressions or to the memory of 
tlio.se which are past, but in dclirinm this corre- 
spondence ceases, and the re.sult.s of cerebral 
activity bear no true relation to reality. De- 
lirium has three well-known mental phenomena, 
any or all of which may be present in any iridi- 
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vicinal instance. The mind may be possessed by 
false ideas or delusions ; sensory impressions may 
produce false perceptions or illusions; or there 
may he fictitious perceptions or hallucinations, 
without the presence of any sensory impressions. 

The more common causes of delirium are four. 
(1) Local diseases of the brain or its envelopes, 
as in the case of inflammation of the lining mem- 
branes. (2) Toxic substances circulating in the 
blood, which may have their origin within the 
system, as in the retention of waste products 
during the final stages of kidnej^ disease, or ma5' 
be introduced from without, such as the specific 
poisons of the acute infectious diseases, or active 
substances like alcohol. (3) High body tempera- 
tures, which may occur apart from any blood- 
poison in a local inflammation of some distant 
organ. (4) Inanition, which may often be seen 
in the concluding periods of wasting diseases. 

Delirium Tremens is the term employed to 
denote one of the acute phases arising in the course 
of chronic Alcoholism (q. v. ). It is as a rule pre- 
cipitated by a period of indulgence in excessive 
drinking, and shows itself at first in the form of 
general uneasiness and re.stlessness during the day, 
followed by sleeplessness, or disturbed sleep with 
distressing dreams, at night. These initial symp- 
toms usher in the stage of delirium, always accom- 
panied' by constant muscular tremors. The de- 
lirium almost invariably presents the three main 
varieties of mental disturbance — illusions, halluci- 
nations, and delusions — to which reference has 
been made in the preceding article. An attack 
generally lasts about three days, but it may exist 
for a period of six or seven days, and, so far as is 
at present known, there is no means of shortening 
its duration. The chief danger lies in the great 
tendency to exhaustion which the disease shows. 
One attack appears to have a power of predispos- 
ing the individual who has suffered from it to 
subsequent recurrence. The affection frequently 
induces some degree of mental weakness, and this 
is more likely to be tlie case in those fvho belong 
to families which have a hereditary tendency to 
insanity. As above mentioned, no means is 
known of cutting short an attack, and the em- 
ployment of drugs in thi.s disease is of at least 
doubtful utility. The only rational treatment 
consists in the use of every e.xpedient which can 
tend to sustain the patient, and avert the great 
tendency to exhaustion of the vital centres. 

Dc Lisle. See Rouget de Lisle. 

DclitKSCll. a ton’ll of Prussian Saxony, on the 
Lobber, 12 miles N. of Leipzig by rail, with inanu- 
factures of cigars, straw, leatlier, ivory, and wooden 
goods. Pop. 8342. 

Dclitzscll. Feaxz, a leanied theologian and 
Hebraist, born at Leipzig, February 23, 1813, 
studied theology and onentalia at the univereity 
there, and became professor of Theology at Rostock 
in 1846, whence he was called to Erlangen in 1850, 
and to Leipzig in 1867. Delitzsch’s vast learn- 
ing and exegetical sagacity combined to give him 
a foremost place among the more conservative 
German theologians, while his great personal inlln- 
ence over a generation of Leipzig students, and a 
long series of profoundly learned books, contrib- 
uted enormously to extend a sound knowledge 
of Old Testament exegesis not only in Germany, 
but in Englaml and America. His earliest works 
were in the field of the post-biblical Jewish litera- 
ture, followed by his commentaries on Habakkuk, 
Song of Solomon, Genesis, the Psalms ; and to the 
complete comnientari’ on the Old Testament, 
eilited jointly with Keil, Delitzsch himself con- 
tributed tlie vohime.s devoted to Isaiah, Job, Solo- 
mon’s Proverbs, Canticle.s, and Ecclcsiaste.s. Later 


works are his System der biblischcn I’sycholoqic 
(1855), System der christ. Apologetih (1869), Jmus 
mid Hiliel {ISf}] ), Jiid. JTandwcrlccrlcbcn zur Zeit 
Jesif (1863), and a few books of edifieation. His 
new commentary on Genesis (1887) marked a large 
concession to tlie modern critical theory of the 
Pentateuch. — His son, Friedrich Deutzsch, 
born 3d September 1850, has already made a great 
reputation ‘ ‘ ' -his Assyr. Studicn 

(1874), his ■ Smith’s Chaldean 

Account of Genesis (1876), his Assyr. Lcscstiiclcc 
( 1878 ), Wo lag das Paradics? ( 1881 ), and his gi eat 
Assyr. Wbrtcrbuch (1887 ct seq.). 

Delius, Nikolaus, a distinguished German 
Shakespearian critic, was boi-n at Bremen, 19th 
September 1813, and studied philologj' at Bonn 
! and Berlin, and in England and France. He 
finally settled in 1846 at Bonn, where he became 
extraordinary professor in 1855, and professor in 
1863, and where he died IStli November 1888. 
His early lectures were on Sanskrit and the 
Romance tongues, but he afterwards devoted him- 
self to the English language and literature, and 
as a student of Shakespeare took a jdace that, in 
the opinion of most scliolars, was second to none. 
Apart from excursions of lesser importance in other 
fields of literature, be published Abhandlungcn zu 
Shal.-spcare (1878), itc, ; and his edition of Shake- 
speare’s works (Elberfeld, 7 vols. 1854-61 ; 5th ed. 
2 v'ols. 1882) is an acknowledged masterjiiece, its 
notes a marvel of terse sagacity. 

Delivery in Sale. See Sale ok Goods. 
Delivery of a Deed. See Deed. 

Della Criiscaii School. About the year 
1785, a number of English residents at Florence 
endeavoured to amuse their lagging hours by writ- 
ing verses, which they publisheil under the title of 
The Florence Miscellany. The insipidity, affecta- 
tion, and fantastic silliness of these productions 
transcend belief ; yet such was the poetic poverty 
of the time, that they soon found a crowd of 
admirers and imitators. Taking the name of a 
Florentine Academy (q.v.), the Della Cruscans 
noir began to print their precious )iicubration,s in 
England, chieny in two daily newspaper called 
the World and the Oracle. ' While the ejiidemic 
malady was spreading from fool to fool,’ as Giflbrd 
pungently says, one of the brotherhood, a IMr 
Robert hleny, came over from Florence, and 
‘ immediately announced himself by a sonnet to 
Love.’ It was answered by one, ‘Anna Matilda’ 
(Ml’S Cowley), who (as was the custom) praised 
it immoderately in language even more absurd 
than Meriy’s own. ‘ 'riie fever now turned to a 
frenzy : Laura, Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, 
and a thous.and other nameless names,- caught 
the infection ; and from one end of the kingdom 
to the other all was nonsense and Della Cmsca.’ 
But retribution followed, for Nemesis watches the 
coui’se of poeti’j" as sharply as that of politics. In 
1794 Gifford jiroduced his Baviad, and in 1796 
his Mwviad. Rarely has literature witnessed such 
a scalping. It completely killed the school, and, 
indeed, it is only in these two poems that the 
memory of most of the uidiappy Della Cmscan 
songsters has been preserved — an immort,ality 
which may be compared with that conferred by 
the Newgate Calendar. 

Dcllys, a port of Algeria, 50 miles E. of 
Algiers, with a French garrison. Pop. ,3564. 

Dc Loliiie, John Louis, born at Geneva in 
1740, was originally an advocate in Ills native 
town, but about 1769 came to England, where, in 
spite of his literaiy activity, he lived for several 
years in great poverty, alway.s in debt and re- 
peatedly in prison. Having inheriteil a small 
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property, he returned to his native country in 
177.'), and died at a village in Switzerland, July 
IG, 180G. Do Lohne’s principal work is The Con- 
xtitiilion of Enrjland ; or an Accowtf of the English 
Government; tn ivhich it is compared both Kith 
the ErpvhUcan Form of Government and the other 
Monarchies in Europe. It was first published in 
Frcncli at Amsterdam in 1771 ; the English trans- 
lation, hy another hand apparently, did not appear 
till 177i)'. The work, which ilattercd England, 
tlirew no new light on the subject. Ion" enjoyed 
a high reputation, and reached a tcntli edition 
(with Life, 18.53), hut has long hceu_ supereeded ; 
its author was called hy Isaac DTsraeli ‘the 
English Moutesfiuieu.’ Iii 1772 he also published 
.anonymously in Englisli, A Parallel between the 
English Government and the former Government of 
Sweden ; ten years later, his Historg of the Fla- 
gellants ; in 179G an Essay containing Strictures on 
the Union of Scotland with England, and numerous 
political iiamphlcts. In ISIG Dr Dushy tried to 
prove that De Lolme w.as .lunius. 

Delorme, Mauiok, a famous Frenchwoman, 
who.-e name figures too prominently in the histoiy 
of the 17th century. Sue was horn .about 1612, at 
a village near Chfilons-sur-Marne, and came at an 
early period of her life to Paris, wliere her gi-eat 
beaiity and brilliant wit soon gathered a groiij) of 
wealthy and high-bom lovcis louiid her. Even 
the great Cardinal Kiehelieu was not insensible to 
her chaniis, and revenged himself for her contempt 
by causing her to be seiiarated from the ill-fated 
young Cinq-Mai-s, her love for whom w.as the one 
cnnohling p.ossiou of her life. Among her lovem 
wore, in succession, the Duke of Huckingham, 
Saiut-Evremond, the Due do Brissac, the Chev.a- 
lier dc Grammont, and Emeri, the Superintendent 
of Finance. During the lii-st disturbances of the 
Frondenrs, her hou'-e wa.s the rallying-pnint of tlie 
chiefs of tliat party, and in consequence Mazarin 
wa.s aliout to_ lling her into jirison, when she 
suddenly died in lO.'iO. A curious tradition spmng 
up in France {luring the ne.vt century, to the effect 
that M.arion had not died, but escaped to London ; 
that she had manied an Englisli loi'd, had then 
returned to Paris, and married first a robber-chief, 
ne.\t a procurator of finance, and, finally, that she 
died in 1700; or, accoiding to another account, 
even so late as 1741. Her storv w.as treated by 
Victor Hugo in a drama; Iiy Alfred de Vigny in 
his romance Cntg Mars. See Eugline de Mire- 
court's imaginative Confessions dc Marion Delorme 
(3 vols. 1851). 

Delos (c.a1Jed also in luiciont limes Aster ia, 
Orlygia), an island in the Grecian Archipelago, 
the smallest of the Cycl.adcs, is .situ.ated between 
the islands Ilhcnea and Jlykonus. According to 
the mythological account it was at first a lloating 
island, hut wivs fi\-cil to the bottom by Zeus in 
onler that it might become a safe aboilo to Leto 
for the birth of Apollo and .-Vrtemis. Its c.arliest 
hlstoric.al inhabitants were lonians, .and it appears 
to have been the centre of a great iieriodic.al 
festival held in honour of Apollo, both on the 
mainland and in the islands. In 42G n.c. lidos 
was jiurificsl by the .\thenians, all the tombs were 
removisl from it, and it was declared iiollution for 
.any bii th or death to take place on it. I'our years 
after they expelled the Deli.ans from the island. 
.Vfter 14G n.c;., uhen Corinth fell, Delos bec.amc 
the se.at of e.xtcnsive commerce. Its sacivd ctssocia- 
tmns. Its great festival, its excellent liarbour, and 
its situation in the direct route from southern 
Liirojie to the co.asts of .Asia, all combined to 
ii'uder it a [Mirt highly favouix*<i bv ineivhants. 
Fo girat was the traihe of Ddo' that it is said 
slaves changcsl hamis bi-re in a single dav. 


After flourishing for a consideiable time, it was 
dev.o-st.ated in the Mithridatic war (87 n.c.), and 
from tliis calamity it never recovered. Little more 
than 1 pq. m. in area, it was noted for its palm- 
trees, anti also for its br.ass, and the bmzen ve.ssels 
which it manufactured. The town of Delos, which 
stood at the foot of Mount Cynthus, a granite crag 
347 feet Iiigh, is now a mass of ruins. Still, how- 
ever, the remains of the great temple of Apollo, 
.and of the colossal statue raised in his honour, may 
be distinctly traced. Since 1877 extensive investi- 
gations have been prosecuted in its ruins by 
Homolle for the French Arch.mologic.al Institute. 

Delphi (now Kastri), .an ancient Greek town 
in Phocis, celebr.ated chiefly for its famous oracle 
of Apollo, was situated about 8 miles N. of 
an indentation in the northern shore of the Gulf 
of Lepanto, at the southern base of Parn.assus. 
Its origin.al name, and that bj' which Homer in- 
variably speaks of it, was Pytho. It stood in the 
centre of a district renowned for its classical 
associations. Occupying the vale of the Pleistu.s, 
it w.as se.atcd in a semicircle like the area of a 
gi-and natural theatre, backed towards the north 
by two lateral .spurs of Paniassus. These lateral 
r.anges extend east and west .around Deljihi, and 
give rise also, from the point at which they ap- 
proximate, to the famous fountain of Castalia, 
the holy water of the Delphian temple. The 
earliest inh.abitants of Delplii .are saitl to have 
come from Lycorea, a town upon one tif the slopes 
of P.arnassus, the inhabit.ants of which are suii- 
posed to have been Dorians. From the Delphian 
nobles were at first taken the chief magistrates 
and the priests of the temple, while the Pythia or 
jirieste.ss who delivered the oracle, at first always a 
young maiden, but latterly always a woman not 
younger than fifty, was usually selected from some 
family of poor country-people. In the centre of 
the temple was a small opening in the groutid, 
whence arose an intoxicating vapour, believed to 
come from the well of Cassotis ; and the Pythia 
having bre.athed this, s.at down upon the tripod 
or thieo-leg"cd stool, which was placed over the 
ch.a.sm in the grounil, and thence delivered the 
oracle, xvhich, if not pronounced at firat in hex- 
ametera, w.a.s handed over to a jioet, emjilovod for 
the purpose, xvho converted it into that form of 
verae. As the celebrity of the Delphic oracle 
incre.ased, Delphi became a town of great wealth 
.and import.anco, famous npt only in Hellas, but 
.also among the neighbouring nations. Here ths 
Pythian games were held, and it was one of the 
two places of meeting of the Amphictyonic Council 
(o.x-.). The fourth tcni])le, though the firat built 
of stone, w ■’ ' ■ ’ ’ . " o in 548 Ii.c., and 

during the ■ ' a fifth and last one 

was built b. ‘ ' c ■ at the cost of 300 

talents, or £115,000. It was hexastylo, fronted 
with Parian marble, and adorned ivitli statu- 
ary hy Praxia.s and Amlrosthenes. In 480 ll.c. 
Xcr.xt^ sent a portion of his anny to plnnde: the 
tcmjde; but as they climbed the fugged path that 
led to the shrine, a jieal of thunder broks over- 
head, and two huge crags tumbling frarn the 
heights crushed many of the Pei-sians t.i death, 
while their comrades, .stnick with tenor, turned and 
fled. It was jilundered by the Phocinns during 
the S.acrcd War, and w.a- ;:<taekeil by the Gauls 
in 270 n.c., who were said to hav. be-'u repulsed 
like the Persians by portents. 'I’he iplemlour of 
Dcljihi subsequently excited the rajiadty of manv 
conquerors, and sullered severely by tleir attacks. 
Nero carrietl off from it .500 bronze statues; Con- 
st.anline aDo removed many of its woil.s of art fo 
his own cajiit.al. In the time of I’liriv, the nniiiber 
of statues in Delphi vas not less ilnn .'iOOG, niid 
within the tenqile for a long time .“t<oil a golden 
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statue of Apollo. _ The niodera town of Kastri 
now occupies the .site of Delphi, in the neighbour- 
hood of the source of the still flowing Castalian 
spring. See A. Mommsen’s Ddphiha (Leip. 1878), 
vol. iii. (1880) of Bouche-Leclerq’s Histoirc de la 
Divination dans I’AntiqtdU, and the Cornhill 
Magazine (1882). 

Dclpliinap terns. See Beluga. 

Dclphill Classics, an edition of the Greek 
and Eoman clas.sics (64 quarto volumes, 1674-1730) 
prepared by thirty-nine of the best scholai's of the 
time, under the editorehip, originally, of Bos.snet 
and Huet, tutors to the daupiiin, son of Louis 
XIV. The title-pages hear the words, ‘In u.sum 
SerenissiTui Delphini,’ hence the name. Editions 
in octav'o of particular authois, as Virgil And 
Horace, were often I'eprinted in England. The 
Delphin Classics are now esteemed of little value. 
Delpliiuida;. See Dolphin. 

Dclpliininin. See Larkspur. 

Delta is tlie alluvial deposit formed at the 
mouth of a river from the deposition of the particles 
which it has held in suspension or rolled fonvard 
upon its bed. The term was originally applied to 
the tract of land thus formed (mainly within 
historical times) by the Nile, which, being inclosed 
by two main branches and the sea, has the form 
of the Greek letter A, delta. The formation of 
deltas depends more upon the absence of opposing 
currents at the mouth of the river than upon the 
quantity of sediment held in suspension when it 
reaches the sea. Deltas are consequently of almost 
invariable occurrence in inland lakes, in the quiet 
estuaries of the nearly tideless Mediterranean, and 
in tiie sheltered bays and gulfs of otlier seas. When, 
on the other hand, there are strong ebb-tides, or 
powerful oceanic currents, the detritus is carried off' 
into the sea. 

Delta Metal is an alloy consisting of copper 
and zinc — in other words, brass — to which some 
manganese has been added in the form of feiTO- 
niangauese, or spiegel-eisen which contains inan- 
gane.se. A little silicon is also used, but enough 
of this is usually present in ferro-manganese. The 
iron added by the use of these substances should 
be kept small in quantity. Delta metal has 
similar properties to phosphor-bronze, if, indeed, 
some of it is not simply manganese-bronze. The 
silicon and the manganese modify the properties 
of copper in the same way as phosphorus does in 
the case of phosphor-bronze (see Bronze). Delta 
metal is used for parts of machinery and for onia- 
mental work. See the patents of G. A. Dick, the 
inventor of ilelta metal. No. 5914, December 188.3, 
and No. 6172, April 1884. 

Deluc, Jean Andre, geologist and meteorolo- 
gist, was bora at Geneva in 1727. Settling in Eng- 
land in 177.3, he w.as appointed reader to Queen 
Charlotte, a post which he retained till his death at 
Windsor, 7th November 1817. He was .author of 
thirteen works. 

Dclllge (through the French, from Lat. diln- 
riiim, ‘a flood’). There is sc.arcely .any consider- 
.able race of men among whom there does not exist, 
in some form, the tradition of a great deluge, which 
destroyed all the human race except their own 
progenitors. The cl.assical story of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha is but a typical example of similar myths 
found everywhere, .and savages .and fathers of the 
churcii alike have argued tli.at the shells, corals, 
and other marine obiects often found on the tops of 
mountains, ofl'ered distinct proof of the historical 
reality of .a deluge. That the Noachian deluge 
recorded in Scripture covered tiie whole earth and 
destroyed all mankind s.ave one family, was the 
univeiaal opinion until towards tlie close of the IStli 


eenturj', and is maintained even in Dean Buck- 
land’s Itcliqnicc DilnviunK (1823). The organic 
remains, on which the science of p.al.aiontology is 
now founded, were reg.arded as its wrecks, and were 
held to prove that it had covered every known 
countiy, and risen over the highest hills. In the 
progi-ess of geology, it soon became evident that 
niost of the stratified rocks demanded .an earlier 
origin than a few thousand ye.ars, and the influence 
of the deluge was consequently restricted to the 
slightly altered superficial deposits ; but many of 
these were, after a few years, found to belong to a 
period vastly anterior to any historical epoch, and 
to have been produced by long-continued and per- 
sistent agencies, differing totally from a temporary 
cataclysm. The more common modern opinion 
regards the flood of No.ah as partial and local, 
although the universality seems fairly enough to 
he implied in the biblical description, and although 
the old tlieory has been revived by ^Ir H. Howortli 
in his work. The Mammoth and the Flood (1887). 
The late M, Lenormant, the most brilli.ant as well 
as eradite of orthodox scholais, in his great posthu- 
mous Jlistoirc Ancienne de VOrient, argues the 
partial character of the flood from the absence of 
all record of a deluge .among the black races of the 
world, as the negroes and Papuans ; and another 
Catholic scholar, M. I’AbbeMotais, in his interesting 
and learned work,' Lc Deluge Bihlique ( 1885 ), main- 
tains that this opinion is quite consistent witli the 
exegesis of Scripture, with tradition, and the doc- 
trine of the church, rr hile it is the only tlieoiy tliat 
avoids all the ethnologic.al and linguistic difficulties 
2 )re.sented by the existence of the great negro and 
yellow races marked off so distinctly from the 
'Noachian type. The deluge traditioiis of many 
primitive races are connected with religious rrrys- 
teiies, and it is scai'cely tree, as has often been 
asserted, that it is the bid Testanrent alone that 
gives a moral reason for- the deluge sent irpon the 
worid. Tlie Chaldean account discover ed by George 
.Smith presents a striking resertrblance to the 
GenersLs story, and agrees with it also in making 
the flood distinctly a divine r-etiibutioir for human 
sin, although it of course dift’ers from the Jewish 
account in being polytheistic instead of monothe- 
istic. The vessel in which Xisuthros, the Chaldean 
Noah, sails, is a ship guided by a steersnran, and 
others beside bis owit family are admitted into it. 
The flood is ser en days at its height, and Xisuthros 
sends out in srrccession a raven, a dove, ami a 
swallow. The ship finally re.sts on Bowandiz, the 
highest mountain of Eastera Krrrdistan, and tlie 
jreak which supjrorts the heavens, instead of upon 
Ararat, the northern or Armenian continuation of 
the range. Babylonian tradition also confounds 
Noah with Enoch, for Xisuthros is taken to the 
skies immediately after coming out of the ark. 
Two deluge poem.s were amalgamated together in 
an Akkadian epic, in twelve books, describing the 
adventures -of Gizdhubar, a gr c.at solar hero, to 
whom Xisutliros himself narvates the story. A 
translation of the best ver-sion — that of Haupt — is 
given by Professor .S.ayce in his Fresh Light from 
the Ancient dlonnmcnis (pp. 29-34). 

De Limatico IiKiiiireiido. See Insanitv. 

DcIvillO, .a town of Albania, 45 miles WNIV. 
of Janina, kith a strong c.a.stle, and a trade hr 
olive-oil and fnrits. Pop. 6000. 

DciIlcldcSt an Athenian orator, of gr eat extern- ' 
pore eloquence, but of no character or principle. 
A bitter enemy to tire great Demosthene.s, he pro- 
moted eagerly the Macedonian intere.st, and was sent 
away in safety by Pliilip when taken inisoner at 
Charronea (.338), but had not the guaee to he hone.st 
even in his .anti-riatriotisin, and was put to deatli 
for his treachery fiy .Antipater in 318. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


DEMETEIUS PHALEEEUS 


Demand and Supply. In Political Economy Dcineter. the Cores of the Komans v-.v one of 
tlomand has reference to the quantity of goods the chief divinities of the GreeKs. Ghe ivas the 
asked for in the market, and snpplv has reference earth-goddess, the patroness of agiicultiirc and of 
to the qiiantitv of goods offered.* The laws of fruits, and her name itself most prohahly meant 
demand and snpplv may he thus stated: when JIother-Earth {jrt inffcr). She was the daughter of 
the demand e.xceeds the snpplv, competition grows Cronus and llhea, and was hy Zens tlie mother of 
stron-'or among the hiivere, and pnees rise, and Pei-sephone (Proserpine), who was earned off while 
when'^the demand falls short of the supply, com- gathering flowers in the Nysian plain, in Asm, hy 
petition grows stron*mr among the sellers, and Aidoneus (Pluto), the god of the nether world, 
prices fall; or thus, 'falling prices tend to le.ssen Denieter wandered for some time in search of her 
the supply and inere.ase the demand, while rising daughter, and when she teamed whither she had 
prices tend to increase the supply and lessen the been can-ied, quitted Olympus in anger, .and dwelt 
demand. A rise in prices tends to encourage pro- on earth among inen, as at Eleusis, hnnging hless- 
duction, while a fall in price? tends to di«coin-age it. ings in her tmin. At length Zeus sent Hermes 
Convereelv, consumption is promoted hv falling ' to hriiig hack Peisephone, and hotli mother and 
and lessened hy rising prices. The result is that daimhtcr then returned to Olympus, whereupon the 
demand and supply continually tend to equilibrium. I earth again brought forth her fniits. As Perae- 
Under .such a system it is assumed that btij'ers and j phone had eaten a part of a poniegi’anatc in the 
sellers or prodiicei's and consumers are free to fix under world, she was obliged to spend one-third of 


their own prices. In other words, the laws of 
supply and demand prevail under a .system of free 
competition. 

Demavend, Mount, an extinct volcano of 
Peisia, forming the loftiest peak of the Elburz 
Chain, which separates the low shores of the 
Caspian Sea from the high tableland of Persia. 
The height hitherto lias been usually marked as 
14,700 feet, but has been fixed by the Russian 
C.aspian Survey at 18,000 feet. 

Dciubcn. Lake. See Tzana. 

Dcinbiil.ski, Henuy, a Polish general, was 
born near Cracow, ICth Januaiy 1791, entered the 
Polish army in 1809, and fought under Napoleon 


the year in the gloomy kingdom^ of her husband, 
returning to her mother the remainder of the year. 
JIany later additions were made to this beautiful 
stoiy, in which it is not difficult to see an allegorisa- 
tion of the burial and revival of the seed -com within 
the giound. The Latin poets made Enna, in Sicily, 
tlie scene of Proserpine's rape. The Eleiisinia were 
held eveiy year at Athens, in honour of Denieter 
.and her (laughter, as well as the Thesmophoria, 
both there and in other parts of Greece. _ The 
Athenians revered her especially as the originator 
of civilised life and its arts, which all rest on the 
basis of agriculture. In art Denieter is represented 
fully clotlied, a garland of corn-cam round her 


Polish army in 1809, and fought under Napoleon licall, in her hand a sceptre, corn-ears, or a poppy, 
against Russia and at Leipzig. In the Poli.sh and sometimes with a torch and mystic basket, 
revolution of 18.80 he so distinguished himself that The worship of Denieter, known as Ceres, reached 
for a short time ho was commander-in-chief of Rome from Sicily, and ultimately acquired groat 
the national army ; in 18.83 hcentered thesen-ice of jiolitical importaiice. Her chief f&stival there was 


Mchcinet Ali. Dn the outln-eak of the Hungarian 
insuiTCotion, Kossuth ajipointed him comm.ander- i 
in-chief of the Hungarian army. He drew up j 
a plan of the caiiqiaign, hut was hampered by ' 
the je.alousy of (Jbrgci ! and after the defeat of 
K!ij)oIna_(Fehriiary 20-28, 1,849) he was forced to 
resign his_ command. At Kossuth’s resignation ' 
Dembinski lied to Turkey, hut in 18,70 he returned 
to Franco, and died at Paris, 13th .luno 1804. He 
was author of Mfiiioircx (183.3) and four other 
works. 

Dome (Or. demos), a subdivision of ancient 
Attica and of modern Greece. The dCmoi were , 


the Cere.alia. See CKnE.s. 

Demetrius* or DjiiTni. See Ru.ssia. 

Demetrius Plialerciis, so named from the 
.■^ttic demos of Phalerus, a seaport of Athens, 
where he was boi-n about 345 ii.C., was distin- 
guished as .an or.ator .and politician. Though 
descended from a family of neither rank nor 
property, by his abilitie.s" and energy he rose to 
the highest honoiii-s at Athens. He was educated 
.along with iMenander in the school of Theo- 
phrastus, entered upon public life about 325, and 
soon made himself famous by his oratory. In 317 


townships or hundreds, subiUvisions of the phvlnl, I he was iiitnisted by Cassander witli tlie govern- 
and wcie equivalent to the Dorian /,•(?»)«/, Lat. ;w(Ti; | nient of Athens, and discharged its duties for ten 

,1. ..f T3 V _ 1 ".- f.-i" .. 


in the time of Herodotus they were 100 in niimhcr 
( 10 in each jihulr), afterwards 170 ; their origin was 
commonly referred to Theseus. The woid daiios 
early came to be ajiplied to the commons, and sur- 
vives significantly in our tfrmocnict/ and demagogue. 

DcmcmblY", or Di.sMi;Mni;iiKi>, aheraldictcrm 
to signify that the members of an 

I animal are cut from it- body. 

j _ Domeutia. See Insanitv. 

^ I>cmerara. one of the three 

\ / countic-s of Rritish Guiana (q.v.), 

/ between the .Abari and the Es^c- 
\ qnilio, fakes it.s name from the 


years with .such general .satisfaction that the 
grateful Athenians he.aped all kinds of honoura 
upon him, and erected no fewer than .300 st.atue.s to 
hi.s honour. During the later period of his ad- 
ministration he seems to have given himself up 
t<> dissipation; and when Demetrius Poliorcete«, 
king of Macedonia, apiiroached Athens with a 
bc.siegin" army in .307, Demetrius, having lost the 
sympathies and co-operation of the Athenians, 
w.as_ obliged to llee. All his statues were de- 
molished except one. He retired first to- Thebes, 
but nfterwanls found icfugo in the court of 
Ptolemy Lagi, at Alexandria, where he lived for 
many years, devoting himself to literary imi-suits. 
Gn the death of Ids protceUw, Demetrius was 
expelled from the court of ligyjd, retreated to 


T>i.‘nK‘r3ini luver, Aviucli n^es in <leatli oC Uin was 

I)iiiiicmlK>rc<l. expelled from the court of Egyjit, retreated to 

4 40 hit., and Mter a northerly iJu^ins in Upper Egvpt, and (lied there from the 

tl,. t*t„ ,• '‘■‘T i'« 283 Demetrius was the last of 

I. -Atlnnt c at GcorgeUran. he mouth is H the Attic onitors worthv of the name. His style 

ifL'; is graceful, insinuating, and elegant; bearifig, 

II. nrisl.in ! Tem, , "‘''l ", r.' i iu its luxuriou.snc.ss and tendenev to 

<1 Inn,. etttcmi,uts n its b.inks. ellemin.acy, the marks of a declining oratory. The 


rtAA ** * IJimris in Upper K^^ypt, and ditMi tlicrc from tlic 

.r., *'"K‘s, entei-s j,ite.nf an a.s]) in 283. Demetrius was the hist of 

• ■ ■ name. His style 


l>emcsil(‘ was that jiortion of the. lands of a 
Manor (q.v.) which the lord of the manor re.sen’eil 
for his immediate use and occnieition. 


list of his works (fifty in number) given hy Dio- 
genes Laertius .shows' him to have been a tiuui of 
most extensive acquirements. 



DEMI-BASTION 


DEMOCRACY 


Dcnii-l)astion, in Fortification, differs from a 
Bastion (q.v.) in having onlj’ one 
[- — 1 flank instead of two and no cur- 
/ tain. 

/ Dcinidoff, a Russian familj’ 
7 / distinguished for wealth and 

/ beneficence, is .descended from 

/ Nikita DemidofF, originally a 

/ / Idacksniith at Tula, who in the 

_ -If Peter the Great became 

Deim-bastion. famous as a manufacturer of arms, 
and amassed an immense fortune. 
Of the numerous princes of the line, perhaps 
the most famous is Prince Anatol (181.S-70), born 
at Moscow, but educated in France. He was 
always remarkable for' his enthusiasm in lettem 
and in the sciences ; his principal work being his 
Travels in South-east Europe (4 vols. Paris, 18.39- 
40). ■ It contains very valuable scientific observa- 
tions, and is magnificently illustrated. 

Demi-lion, DEMr-no.sE, Demi-fleur de lis, 
&c., in Heraldry, means, when an animal is spoken 
of, the upper hall ; and with an inanimate object, 
the dexter half parted per pale. 

Deini-llIIie, in Fortification, is the name 
formerly given to the work now called a Ravelin 
(q.v.). See FORTIFICATION. 

Deilli-inoildc (Fr. demi, ‘half,’ and mondc, 

‘ world,’ or ‘ society ’), .a term that came into vogue 
from the title of a play by the younger Dumas 
(1855), as applied to a class of women in large 
towns, and especially Paris, whose disregard for the 
proprieties prevents their being more than half 
recognised by society. The word covers women of 
all degrees of disrespectability, provided only they 
respect the elegancies of life. — Demi-rep is a similar 
18th-century word, compounded clumsily enough, 
for a woman of more than doubtful reputation. 

Deinir-Hissai* ( ‘ iron-castle ’ ), a town of 
European Turkey, on a tributary of the Struma, 
45 miles NE..of Saloniki. Pop. 8000. 

Dejiiisc. See Lease, 

Deillisemiqiiavcr, half a semiquaver, or the 
32d part of a semibreve. See Music. 

Dcni'ilirge (from Gr. demos, ‘people,’ and 
ergon, ‘a work;’ hence a ‘ h.andicraftsm.an ’) was 
the name given in the cosmogony of the Gnostics to 
the creator or former of the world of s.ense. He was 
conceived as the archon or chief of the lowest order 
of the spirits or .-eons of the pleroma ; mingling with 
chaos, he formed in it a corpore.al animated world. 
He created m.an, but could impart to him only his 
own weak princijile, the psyche or sensuous soul ; 
therefore the highest, the really good God, added 
the divine r.ation.al soul, ov pneuma. But the power 
of evil in the material body, and the hostile influ- 
ence of the merely sensuous demiurge, prevented 
the development of that higher element. Tlie 
demiurge holding himself to be the highest God, 
could not bring his cre.atures to the knowledge of 
the true Godhead ; as the Jeliovah of the Jews, he' 
g.-jre titein the imperket law of Closes, which pro- 
niLsed merely a sensuous h,appine.ss, and even that 
not attain.able ; .and ag.ainst the spirits of the hylc, 
or world of matter, he sent only a psychical, and 
therefore powerless Messiah, the man Jesus. See 
Gnostics. 

Dcininill, an ancient town of Prussia, on the 
Peene, which is navigable for small vessels to this 
point, 29 miles S. of Stinlsund by rail. It has 
manufactures of machineiy, bells, ironwares, sugar, 
lime, and bricks, and a trade in giain, wool, co.al, 
andiron. Pop. (1885) 10,540. 

Democracy (‘rule of the people,’ from Gr. 
demos, ‘ the people,’ and h-atco, ‘ 1 rule ’) is a form of 
govemnxent in which power rests with the body of 


the citizens. It is opposed to monarchy, the nile 
of one; to aristocracy, the nile of the ‘best’ or 
nobles ; and to oligiirchy, the rnle of the few. It is 
government of the people by the people, and for 
the people, as opposed to government by a single 
chief or a dominant class. 

Democracy was .a great force in the .ancient 
world, but as then prevalent it had cert.ain charac- 
teristics, which very clearly distinguish it from its 
modern forms. In antiquity the democracy was 
associated with the city. There was no system of 
representation by which the people spraad over 
extensive territories could send deputies to speak 
and act for them in a common parliament. In the 
ancient democracies, the people were, in the original 
sense of the word, citizens, who personally appeared 
and spoke and voted in the assemblies. Another 
gi'eat feature in the ancient world was the exist- 
ence of a great number of slaves who had no 
political and few civil rights — i.e. a verj’ large 
and important part of the population were not 
reckoned .among the citizens at all. Hence it will 
be Seen that the ‘people’ in the ancient democracy 
was limited in number, consisting of a city popula- 
tion, and excluding tlie labouring class or slaves. 
Thus constituted, the ancient democracy had a most 
interesting history. It attained to its highest .and 
finest development in the Athens of Pericles before 
the outbre.ak of the Peloponnesian war. Be.sides 
being a conflict for the headship of Greece between 
Athens .and Sparta, that war was a struggle for 
supremacy in tlie Hellenic world between the demo- 
cratic and aiistocr.atic principles, of which these 
cities were respectively the lepresentatives and 
champions. It resultecl in the overthrow of the 
Athenian democracy, but the struggle of the people 
against the rich and privileged classes continued 
in the Greek cities as long as they retained their 
independence. At Rome, too, the history of the 
city is to a large degree the record of popular 
straggle .against tlie ])rivileged .and wealthy classes. 
Quiescent for about two hundred years after tlie 
reforms of the 4th century R.C., it broke out 
afresli at the time of the Gracchi, and ended with 
the triumph of a great chief of the democracy, 
Julius C.a?s.ar. But this triumph meant the end of 
the republic, and the pemianent rule of a single 
head, as consolid.ated under Augustus. 

Among the Germ.anic tribes which overthrew the 
Roiu.an empire, as .among most peoples .at a similar 
stage of development, tlie general body of freemen 
had considerable power. But the term democracy 
properly refers to communities in a comparatively 
advanced st.ate of political evolution, and it would 
be an anachronism to apply the theories and 
problems connected with the word to nations still 
in the tribal st.age. 

AVith the growth of the republics of medieval 
It,aly, and of the cities of Flandei-s and Gennany, 
began a democratic movement simil.ar in sonic re- 
spects to that of ancient times. It was siniilar, 
inasmuch .as it was associated with city life, but it 
difl'cred from the ancient democracy, in so far .as 
slaveiy ceased to be an important factor, and the 
development of the mcdiev.al cities was controlled 
or affected by the great feudal states which had 
now risen. As the great modem states have 
become consolidated, the cities which pl.aycd so im- 
portant a part in medieval life have been absorbed 
in them. The process has been a slow one, for 
A'enice was an indejiendent republic till the close 
of the ISth centuiy. Hamburg was fully iucor- 
jiorated in the Geraian emiiire only in 1888. In 
the city life which thus came to a close, the straggle 
between rich .and poor, between privileged cliissc.s 
and the people, was more or les.s jiresent. 

The modem democracy differs essentially from 
the ancient and mediev.al fomis. The people no 
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longer coii'-ist merely of a _ borly of bur<;e‘5‘-ef; 
limited in nuinlier, Imt of iiiilHoiis of men inhabit- 
ing extensive countries. A government on .snch a 
basis is remlered jiossible tbrongb tlie representa- 
tive system, by which tlie vast electoiate clioose_ a 
convenient nnhiber of (lepnties, on wliom the le"is; 
lativc ami other functions are confcned. Another 
important jioint of difference is the abolition of 
slavery, serfdom, and the other nnfree conditions 
which'formerly prevailed. Fieedom of conscience, 
freedom in the choice of one’s residence and pro- 
fession, have been more or les.s fully realised. _ \Vc 
must also note the progress towards the abolition 
of all priidlegcd classes, and towards equality before 
the law. 

The modem demociacy, as we now see it, is the 
result of a giiidnal pracass of development continued 
through centuries amidst the seyeiest stniggles. 
Such stmggic will appear to be inevitable, when 
we consider that democracies have {p-own up in 
large states in whicii r.b ■)l;rii-!;i fo: !i!' :;y prevailed, 
and in which the mill ■.a; y p:<‘-.;'ii' even yet. | 

Among the deci.-ive steps in the’ modern struggle 
of the people against the old classes and .systems 
should be noted the long contest of the Dutch 
against Spain, the great English revolutions of 1C42 
and loss, the war of American Indeitendcnce in 
177C, the gre.at French llevolntion of 17S9, and the I 
revolutionary periods of 1S.30 and 1848. The English 
revolutions of 1642 and 1688 established parlia- 
nient.aiy mle in England, though on a narrow basis. 
Yet they had the important result of proving the 
fitness of a new type of government, which further 
necame a model for similar institutions in other 
countries. The greatest event in the evolution of 
democracy, however, was the French Revolution of 
178!) ; though it failed for the time, it shook the old 
system to its foundations ; it evervwhere spread 
imw ideas, and raised questions that couhl not 
ag.ain be set aside. The revolution of 18.30 showed 
tlmt the reactionary conditions prevalent .after 
Waterloo hail no claim to permanency. The 
revolutionary movements of 1848, which affected 
Franco, Italy, Austria, and (Jermany, were .appar- 
ently a failure, yet they ovei threw what remained of 
the Kendal sy.stcm in westerTi and centr.al Europe. 
Rut the mo-,t signilicant thing connected with th.at 
peiiod is the fact that only a few yeais aftenvards 
universal sullrage wjis introduced in all the conn- 
trics where its influence had been felt. Govern- 
ments which had been most active in .siippres-si/ig 
the revolution found it expedient to aiiopt its 
cardinal principles. 

To England h.as been given the great historic 
mission of working out the methods on which the 
democnicy has so far been realised. Her jiarlia- 
ment, first constituted under .Simon de Montfort 
and IMwartl 1. in the 13tb ccutuiy, was, as we have 
seen, finnly e.st.ablished by the long contest with the 
.'stuarfs. After so many centuries of c.vperience, 
trial, and struggle, the English parliament h.a-s be- 
come the mother of inarli.amont.s. England h.as not 
been the first, howevea-, to briaigilenaocrafic institu- 
tions to their full dcveloiuncnt. The Reform Itill of 
1832 confcrreil the fraiachiso on the middle classes : 
btat if was not till the leformsof KS67nnd 1885 that 
she has approximated to univers.al suffrage. The 
liritisli govonimcnt is now subsf.autiallyla demo- 
emey, modified so far by older forms, the monarchv 
and the House of I..ords. In m.any countries wliiclt 
have ndopfisl parliamentary institutions, the power 
of the people is much more seriously ciirt.ailcd ; in 
Gennanv, for example, by a .sovereign claiming to 
W' of divine right. The Germ.an emperor may be 
is’garded «« wielding a jiower co-onlinatc with that 
of the ]>t'ople. and n-sting on the anny. The 
jHi'ition of his clmncidlor docs not depend on a 
]iarii.uncntary m.ajoiity— he is the servant of the 


emperor; vet while not depending on a parlia- 
inent.ary niajority, he finds it expedient and even 
necessiiry to have one. The government of the 
United ‘States, as also of the several state.s that 
constitute the Union, is democratic. 

As we have seen, the distinctive features of the 
modern democi’acy .arc the wiiXestjicrsonal freedom, 
hy which each man h.a-s the liberty and responsi- 
hilitv of shaping his own career; equality before 
the I'aw; and political power in the form of iiniveR,al 
snfli-age, exercised through the reprcsent.ative 
svstem. With these are associated nnivereal ediic.a- 
tion, .and on the continent of Europe nniver.s,al 
li.ahility to military service. In Britain .and the 
United St.ates universal li.ahility to military service 
exists also in tlieoiy as regard.s the militia. On 
tile European continent it is a momentous fact 
imposed upon its peoples by the necessities of the 
struggle for e.xistence, which the moral develop- 
ment of mankind has not yet boon able so to regu- 
late as to put an end to w.ar. Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries are happilv freer from such necessities. It is 
I an interesting fact, however, that Prussia, which 
was the first great nation to adopt nnivei'sal cdu- 
c.ation, was also the fimt to introduce universal 
military service. 

It is important to remember that the growth of 
the modern democracy has gone band in band 
with the gcner.al development of the most advanced 
nations of the world. The consolidation of the 
political power of the people is the result of far- 
re.acbing causes operating on a gi-eat scale tbrongh- 
oiit the history of modern nations. The growth of 
the democracy is intimately coiinectpd with the 
growth of every other factor in the .social life. For 
examjde, the different stages in the rise of the 
democracy could be paralleled by the improvements 
in the art of printing. The (Icvelopment of the 
democracy has on the one hand crc.ated the demaiul 
for cheap literature and cheap newspapom, hut it 
has also on the other hand depended on the supply 
of them. Further, the growth of the clie.ap news- 

a ier and of cheap liteintiiro depends on the 
iistrial development, on the improvement of our 
tcclinical cnp.acitics and i-osonrces, on nian’.s grow- 
ing mastery over nature. To the production of 
the daily newspaper a thousand technical .ajmliances 
are .subsidiary. Steam and electricity ,aro the great 
forces that move the vn.st mechanism on which 
society is now based. In fact the growth of the 
democi-acy i“ intini.ately connected with an indns- 
tri.al ami technical development which has cul- 
minated in the railw.ay, the penny post, the electric 
telegraph, and the steam printing-press. The 
peculiar influence of the human voice' has not heen 
superseded, yet it is chiclly through the telegraph 
and the printing-ine.ss that the modern dcmoci'ncy 
obtains tlic educ.ation wliich tbc ancient democi'acy 
received in tbeir popular asseniblie.s and in the 
daily intci-cqui-se of the market-place. 

Thus it will he seen that the democracy as we 
now have it is an outcome of the gcncrar historic 
nioyenieat of modem times, and that it is a fact 
which is not yet accomplished, but is still in process 
of m.aking. What its nltimalo results for good or 
evil may bc,_ no man can predict. .Scarcely any one, 
however, will deny that it lias greatly rai.scd the 
average level of intelligence and nior.ality in modern 
nations. The life of the citizen from "the day he 
! entcis the clenientarj- school is a continual procc.'-s 
j of clucation, and it brings witli it in nlmndnnt 
Inp.osnre tlie discipline of rcsponsilnlity. It carries 
i with it ,abo the safeguard of publicity* The ]mhlic 
interests are protected hy incessant watchfnlne.ss 
I and public criticism. On tlic otiicr haml, the 
j ilrawhacks of democratic govcnimcnt arc obvious 
j cnongb. Such v.ast masses of electors arc too 
I much controlled by govcniments, caiieiisos, and 
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special interests; real interests are concealed 
under party Avatclnvords, and sacrificed to tlieni. 
Popular passions are liable to upset the plans of 
experienced policy, and the demagogue too often 
oust® the true statesman from his well-merited 
position in the esteem of the people. It may be 
added that in the administration of foreign aftairs, 
the cliangofiilness and publicity usually character- 
istic of the democracy place it at a disadvantage 
as compared . with the secrecy, continuity, and 
tenacity of a government like tliat of Russia. 

Much has been written on the merits and de- 
merits, the advantages and disadvantages of the 
democracy. It really pei'haps concerns us more 
to observe the fact that it is the inevitable 
outcome of the prevalent historic foi'ces, that it 
has a great function in modern history, and that 
it is the duty of the citizen and statesman to do 
their duty under it, and to adapt it to the material, 
intellectual, and moral improvement of men. 

See the articles Government, Eepresent.ition ; De 
Tooqueville, Democracy in America ( 1862 ) ; Motley, 
Sistoric Progress of American Democracy (1869); 
Freeman, Comparative Politics (1873); Sir T. E. May, 
Democracy in Europe (1878) ; Sir H. S. Maine, Popular 
Government (1885); Bryce, The American Commonwealth 
(1888). 

Democrats, a political party in the United 
States. So early as Washington’s first administra- 
tion, a party known variously as Republicans or 
Democrats had already been formed, wfio desired to 
limit the federal power, and to increase that of the 
states and of the people ; about 1808 the title of 
Republicans as synonymous with Democrats dis- 
appeared. See Republicans. Electing • Jeftei-son 
president in 1801, the Democrats remained in power 
till 1841, and the administration was in their hands 
also in 1845-49, in 1853-61, and in 1885-89. Demo- 
cratic presidents have been Jefferson, JIadison, 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, 
Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, Cleveland. For the posi- 
tions taken by Democrats on the most prominent 
issues, see the article United States. During 
President Cleveland’s teiui of office the party com- 
mitted itself to the principle of a reform of the tariff. 

Democritus, an illustrious Greek philosopher, 
was born at Abdera, in Thrace, about 470 or 460 
B.C. Of his life little is known. The statement 
that he was first inspired with a desire for philo- 
sophic knowledge by certain Magi and Chaldeans 
whom Xei'xes had left at Abdera, on his Grecian 
expedition, is as untrustworthy as that which 
repi-esents him as continually laughing at the 
follies of mankind. His extensive travels, how- 
ever, through a great portion of tlie East, prove 
the reality of this desire, as does also his ceaseless 
industry in collecting the works of other iihilo- 
sophers. Democritus was by far the most learned 
thinker of his age. He had also a high reiuitatioii 
for moral worth. He appears to have left a stroii" 
impression of his disinterestedness, moilesty, and 
simplicity on the mind of the community, for even 
Timon tfie scoffer, who spared no one else, praised 
him. The period of liis death is uncertain. He 
lived, however, to a great age. Only a few frag- 
ments of his numerous physical, mathematic.'u, 
ethical, and musical works are extant. Tliese 
have been collected by Mullach (Berlin, 1843). 
Cicero praises his style, and Pyrrhon imitated it. 

Democritus’s system of philosophy is known as 
the atomic system, which is considered to li.ave 
been founded by Leucippus. Its essence consists 
in the attempt to explain the different phenomena 
of nature — not like the earlier Ionic philosopheis, 
by maintaining that the original characteristics 
of matter were qualitative, but that they were 
quantitative. He assumes, therefore, as the ulti- 
mate elementary ground of nature, an infinite 


multitude of indivisible corjioreal particles, atoms 
(see Atom), and attributes to these a primary 
motion derived from no higher principle. Tliis 
motion brings the atoms into contact with each 
other, and from the multitudinous combinations 
that they form, springs that vast and varying 
aggregate called nature, which is presented to 
our eyes. Democritus did not acknowledge the 
presence of design in nature, but he admitted that 
of Icnv. ‘The word chanec,’ he says, ‘is only an 
expression of human ignorance. ’ ' He beliei-ed 
stnctly in secondary or physical causes, but not 
in a primaiy immaterial cause. Life, conseions- 
ness, tbought, were, according to him, derived 
from the finest atoms ; those images of tlie sensu- 
ous phenomena surrounding us, which we call 
mental representations, were, according to him, 
only material impressions, caused by the more 
delicate atoms streaming through the pores of our 
organs. Democritus boldly applied his tlieory to 
the gods themselves, whom lie affirmed to be 
aggi-egates of atoms, onlj- mightier and more 
poiverfuJ than men. His ethical system, spite of 
the grossness of his metaphysics, is both pure and 
noble. Sucli fragments of his writings as we pos- 
sess contain beautiful, vigorous, and true tboughts 
concerning veracity, justice, law, order, and the 
duties of nilers ; while, in a spirit not alien to the 
teaching of Cliristianity, he looks upon an inward 
peace of heart and conscience as the highest good, 
the end and the aim of all virtuous endeavour. 

Demodex. See Acarus. 

Demogcot, Jaccjues Claude, a French 
litterateur, born 5th July 1808 at Paris, lectured at 
Beauvais, Rennes, Bordeaux, and Lyons, and was 
appointed in 1843 to the chair of lihetoric at the 
Lycce St-Louis at Paris. Most of his books treat 
of the history of literature ; tlie chief are Les Lettres 
ct les Homines do Lettres au XIX. Siiclc (1856); 
Histoire de la lAtttrature franqaisc (1857), an 
admirable hand-book ; Tableau de la LitUraturc 
franeaisc au XVII. Siiclc { 1859) ; and Histoire dcs 
Littiraturcs (trangircs (2 vols. 1880). His poems 
are little knovm. 

Demoiselle ' mus of birds in 

the crane family ■ ■ ■ from the true 

cranes in having the head and neck (luite feathered, 
and the be.ak no longer than the head. The 
Demoiselle (A. virgo) is about 3 feet in lengtli 










Demoiselle ( Anthropoulcs rirgo ). 

from the iioint of the bill to the tip of the t.ail, and 
tlie top of its bead is about 34 feet from the ground. 
It is remarkable, like its relatives, for elegance anil 
S 3 ’iumetiy of form, and grace of deportment. The 
feathers covering the upper part of the wing are 
much elongated, as in the cranes. The general 
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colour of its jjlninage is gray, tl'e siiies of the 
licad are adorned with two elegant white tufts, and 
tlie hreast hears long hlackish feathers. The 
demoiselle is an African and Asiatic bird, but 
virits Greece and other parU of the south _ of 
Europe. To the .same genms belongs the bea<jtiful 
Stanley Crane {A. jxirac/i-mm), a larger and taller 
bird fonnd in the East Indies. 

Demoivre, Anu.VH.VM, a distinguiriied 7nathe- 
niatician, was born at Vitry, in Champagne, !26th 
May 1C07. A Erote-stant, he fled to England in 
IGSo, on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
tlierc long .supported himself by private tuition and 
)iublic lecturing. The appearance of Newton’s 
I’riiiripia incited him to increased devotion to 
mathematical studies, and at la.st he ranked among 
the leading mathematicians of his time. Lie was 
a member of tlie Itoyal .Society of London, and of 
the Academies of lierlin and Paris. The Philo- 
sophical Transactions of London are enriched by 
many contributions from his pen ; and he was so 
esteemed Iiy the Koy.al Society that tliey judged 
him a fit person to assist in the decision of the 
famous contest between Newton and Leibnitz for 
tlie merit of the invention of llu.vions. He died in 
London, 27th November 17d4. Among his published 
works are Annnilics upon Lives (172o), Miscellanea 
Anah/ticu (le Scrichiis et Quadraiuris (1730); and 
The Doctrine of Chances (1718 and 1738), dedie.atcd 
to Sir Isaac Newton. Demoivre’s name is well 
known from its association with a useful trigono- 
metrical formula— viz. that, -where }: is any real 
quantity, cos 1:0 + t sin hO is always one value of 
(cosO -t- tsinO)^ 

Dciiioiicfisatioii. .See Bimetallism. 

DcinoHOlosy, the doctrine that relates to 
demons, a body of s]>iritual boiu"s inferior in r.ank 
to deities projier, but yet capable of inlluencing 
human aflairs. The earlier and more widely- 
s])rcad conception of the demon was merely that 
of a more or les,s powerful and intermediate agent 
between gods and men, at one time resolving 
himself into a kind of special guardian or patron- 
spirit, at another acting as the minister of the 
divine displeasure. The gradual _ diHerenti.ation 
between the beneficent and the malignant qualities 
of demons resulted in the division into good spirits 
or guardian-angels and evil spirits or devils; and 
Chrisfian theology, developing earlier Jewish idc.as 
— themselves powerfully modilied by the influ- 
ence of Pei-sian dualism — worked up the one cln.ss 
into an elabomte hierarchy of aiigcLs and .arch- 
angels, the other into a formidable host of fallen 
angels or devils, considered as continually employed 
in frustrating the good purposes of God, and mar- 
shalled under one ma.ster-spirit, the devil proper or 
.Satan, the supremo imper--onation of the spirit of 
evil. The guanlian-angel corre.-,ponds closely to 
such conceptions as the Itomnn genius and even the 
famous daiinOn of Soenrtes. To primitive man tlie 
demon was but one of the thousand spiritu.al beings 
who controlh'd every one of the c.-vuses of nature, 
and whiwc favour must be purchased by constant 
tribute- of n>spect and woi-slii]!. It wa.s perfectly 
consistent Avith primitive idiilo--o|ihy that the manes 
or ghosts of the dead should continue after death 
the intlncnee they enjoyed in life, and thus should 
pa"- into the higher cla.ss of deities. The essential 
distinctions between the divine .and the human 
that .seem so fundamental to modern minds did not 
iiccur to those who-e notions of the visible and 
invisilde nuivor.se alike neri' entindy animistic; 
and thus we find that the savage makes no clear 
dist inction iM'lween gbo-ts and demons, and that 
his concejitinn of the demon is constructed on the 
mislel of the human Mini, of course with any 
tiiimlier of terrible and superhum.an qualities 


.superinduced. It is not merely family affection, 
but actual fear and considerations ot prudence, 
that lead to the worehip of ancestors and of 
the dead ; and the good or bad fortune of living 
men is attributed to the direct interference of the 
in\-isible spirits with avliich the whole air around 
is swarming. These spirits may not only affect 
the fortune of the individual, but may even enter 
into his body, and cause intem.il diseases and 
.such other inexplicable phenomena .as frenzj-, rvild 
ravings, hy.steric.al epilepsy, and the like. The very 
etymology of such words as catalcpsg and ccstasif 
points plainly to a time rvlien there w.as no meta- 
phor in their meaning. Such is the explanation 
of dise.ase offered at the present d.ay by .savage 
m.an all over the Avorld, and such Av.as .also 
the belief of the semi-civilised ancient Egyptians 
and Babylonians. Indeed, it dis.appeared but 
slowly before the progress of scientilic mcilicine, 
.ami continued to reappear in surviv.als strangely 
perplexing on any other explanation. Hence 
the function of the exorcist .arises n.aturally 
as a means ol effecting n cure hy cxpeiUiig the. 
demon, and we find him daily exercising his skill 
in Africa, .and even in China and India. A care- 
ful distinction is made by sorcerei-s .as to avlicthor 
the infesting demon possesses or ohscsses his 
victim — i.e. controls him from the inside or the 
outside. In early Christian times tlio.se demoniac- 
ally possessed, or cncrgiimcns, ivere grouped into 
a cla.ss under the care of a special order of clerical 
exorcists, .and after the time of St Augustine the 
rite of exorcism came to be .applied to all infants 
before baptism. Indeed, exorcist.s still form one of 
the ‘ minor ordei-s ’ of the C.atholic Church. 

Iteverting to the animistic theory of demonologj', 
we find how Avell it harmonises Avith Avidcly-spread 
notions in folklore of phantom-dre.ams-— night- 
mare (A.S. mara, ‘a cru.sher’); the Slavonic vam- 
pires, or witch-ghosts, who suck the blood of 
living victims ; inenhi and siiccvhi, like Adam’s 
wife Lilith in the r.abbinic.al stoiy ( As.syrian lilit, 
'a succubus’), demons who consort Avith Avomen 
and men in their sleej) and by Avhosc means children 
may be engendered betAveen demons and Avomen ; 
the niiidii ral'shas, malignant and gigantic donio- 
niacal ogres avIio can at Avill assume .any shape ; and 
AvUches, Avho h.ave confe.ssed a thousand timc.s to 
being no-sessed Avith a familiar sjiirit, and Avlio 
o'A’n allcgi.ance in p.articular to the master-demon, 
S.atan. Other embodiments of the spirit of evil .arc 
the Celtic and Teutonic Giants, and the Ogres of 
•sonUiern romance, avIio destroy men and dcA'onr 
their ilesli ; the Nome Trolls, one-eyed, malignant 
but stujiid monstem ; tlie Drakos and Lamms of 
modern Greece ; the Lithuanian Laumc ; the Itus- 
sian fiery and Hying snakes, Koshchei the Death- 
less, Baba Yaga, a hideous old hag Avho flies 
through the air in a fiery mortar, jiropellcd Avith 
a po.stle, and the Afoiskoi Tsar, or king of the 
"■atem, Avith his daughtoi-s, the ubiquitous SAVan- 
maidens of popiance. No mythology is richer than 
the Slavonic in m.alignant male and female demons 
and fiends (rhorti, ‘dcA'ils’), gloomv shadoAvs of 
old natiirc myths and degiaded forms of the 
gi'e.at deities of an earlier religion, a combina- 
tion of the most hctorogoncons clemcnt.s flung 
together in the mast porjdexing confusion. Traces 
i-eiuain of an onginal dualism botAveen a great 
black and a Avliite god {Bgcltin); but bc.sides this 
and those ficndi.sli forms alrc.ady mentioned, Mr 
Jtalstoii einimerato.s the l:arlil:i, oV fiendish dAA'arf.s; 
Igcshvic, silA-nn demons lAAscmbling the fauns and 
satyrs of Greek mythology; r-odt/annic, or Avater- 
■sprites; rozdnshnnic, demons Avlio ride the AA-hirl- 
winds; donioniic, or domestic spirits like the 
•scotch Lrotrnics and the Lithuanian haiihas; and 
the rmall.a, a kind of Naiad or L’ndine. 
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Demons witJi specialised functions exist in myth- 
ology eveiywliere, as the Japanese Oni, who bring 
on winds, themselves living at the centre of the 
storm ; the Chinese air-dragons, . whose battles 
bring on watei-suouts ; the demons of Hoods in old 
Egyptian and Akkadian mythology ; the spectres 
and phantoms that infest the sea ; the nixies of 
northern Europe, and the keljjies of Scotland, who 
haunt pools to drown unw'ary travellers, and natu- 
rally hate bridges, although elsewhere many- bridges 
as well as other suiJerhuman works have been 
erected, usually' in miraculously' short periods of 
time, by' demons, often at the command of powerful 
magicians like iSfichael Scott. Sometimes the devil 
even consents to build a chui'ch for the reward of 
the soul of the firet that enters it. Others again 
are those sirens who, by' their unearthly' beauty' or 
the charm of their singing, draw on unwaiy youths 
to their ruin ; most famous of these, the romantic 
Lorelei of the Rhine. Again, particular animals, 
chiefly' those with power to harm man, are favourite 
hosts for demons to inhabit, especially the serpent, 
but also tlie cat, the hedgehog, the hare, the fox, 
the he-goat, the raven, the wolf — the old Norse 
Feriris, and the dog, especially' if black in colour, 
like the dog in Faust. The madness of dogs, with 
its peculiar honor, itself opens up a strange chapter 
in the history of demonology. 

One of the most systematic of demonologies is that 
elaborated by' the Moslem theologians. The Jinn 
(sing. Jinnee) were created two tiiousand y'eai-s 
before Adam, but sinned against God and were 
degi-aded from their original high estate. The 
gi-eatest among them was Iblees (Eblis), who was 
cast out by Allah for refusing to worship Adam as 
made of earth, he himself having been formed of 
smokeless fire. The Sheyttlns form his host ; other 
species of subordinate fiends are the Jiinn, the 
least powerful, also ’Efreets ( Afrits ) and Murids, 
the last the most powerful. Eminent among the 
evil Jinn are the five sons of Iblees — Teer, who 
brings about calamities, losses, and injuries ; El- 
Aawar, who encourages debauchery ; S6t, rvho 
suggests lies ; Diisini, wlio causes hatred between 
man and wife ; and Zelemboor, who presides over 
idaces of traffic. Inferior demons are the Ghoul, 
often in human form and devouring the bodies 
of the dead like the Russian werewolves; the 
Sealah, found in forests ; the Delluln, living in 
islands ; and the Shikk, shaped like a human being 
halved lengthwise. The Jinn assume various 
shapes, sometimes as men of enormous size and 
portentous liideonsness. They live chiefly on the 
mountains of Kiif, which encompass the whole 
earth, and their evil influence inay be averted by- 
talismans and invocations, and pre-eminently wise 
magicians like Solomon may' command them ser- 
vices. They consist of forty' trooj)s, each troop 
containing six hundred thousand. See chapter ii. 
of Lane’s Arabian Society in the Middle Ages 
(edited by' Stanley' Lane-Poole, I8S3). 

The subject of dualism, or the division of all the 
invisible powei-s into two great armies of good and 
evil demons, ranged under the supreme impereona- 
tions of good and evil, will be discussed under 
Zoroaster, and here it is sufficient to say' that 
it modified the whole later Jewish and Talmudic 
demonology', and reappeared in the Manichrean 
heresy. To it is due the distinction between the 
demon and the devil, a notion which seems funda- 
mental to the modem moral sense, but was foreign 
to the earlier demonology, according to which all 
the specially malignant qualities and the love of 
evil for its own sake become characteiistic of the 
latter. The Vritra and the other night-powers, 
the Panis, of the Vedic hymns, are as yet hardly 
more than personifications of merely physical evil, 
not inherently and absolutely wicked ; while the 


Loki of the ancient Scandinavians, their nearest 
approximation to a personification of evil, was 
rather a demigod than a devil, not essentially 
hostile to the other deities, although he work's 
them mischief enough; and the four archdemons 
of the Rabbins, Samacl, Azazel, Asaiil, and Mac- 
cathiel, seem to have been originally- nothing 
more than personifications of tlie elements as 
energies of the deity. Even the name Lucifer 
(‘the light-bearer’), the fallen angel of the morn- 
ing star, fits ill with a conception of a devil utterly 
and hopelessly' evil. The widely-spread belief that 
demons are lame accords well with a supposed fall 
from heaven and an original state of innocence. It 
is not a little striking at anyrate to find the same 
characteristic in Hephaistos, iVayland the Smith, 
and the Persian iEshma — the Asmodeus of the 
Book of Tobit, the ‘ Diable Boitenx ’ of Le Sage. 
The sootiness of his abode and his blackness of 
colour are persistent characteristics, although, 
indeed, some West African negroes have a 
white devil. The usual cloven feet of the devil 
in European folk-tales, often the last mark of 
identification, when even the horns and the 
tail are hidden, is a reminiscence of the Greek 
satyr and the forest-sprites of old Teutonic ami 
other folklore. The ugliness of the medieval 
representations of the devil in religious art, as 
may' be seen in the fantastic gargoyles of many- 
churches, was but a part of the early church's 
policy' of degradation to which the native deities 
were subjected, and from which sprung the 
medieval belief that the various gods of the old 
heathen world were the devils dr degraded angels 
of Scripture. This notion is familiar to reaclei-s 
of Paradise Lost, althoimh Milton makes an in- 
genious poetic use of it that is all his own. And 
even the medieval devil, with all his teiTor, had 
strange limitations to his power, especially- per- 
haps in the folklore of the north. He is often 
ludicrously outwitted, and his machinations foiled 
by- some obvious enough device or verbal quibble. 
It is not merely' the weakest saint upon his knees 
that can baffle his infernal schemes, but some 
country-fellow who beats him at his own weapons, 
and whom afterwards he will have in hell at no 
price. The old Scotch notion of Satan as grown so 
much the more dangerous from the accumulated 
wickedness and wisdom of six thousand years is 
hopele.ssly' inconsistent Avith the archfiend of Norse 
folklore. 

The early' Christian idea of hell, the abode of 
the demons, orved many- of its features to the Jew- 
ish Gehenna, rvith its perpetual fire, the honor of 
its sacrifices, and its loathsome worm ; and the 
characteristics of Moloch and other primitive fire- 
gods became associated with the devil, degraded 
from a fire-god to a mere powerful spirit. The 
Jinn of Arabian mythology-, who are slaves of 
the lamp and ascend as clouds of smoke, serve also 
to show how fundamental aaus the notion of a fire- 
fiend which passed, though under degraded fqnii, 
into Christian theology-. Consistent rvith this is 
the Avidespread belief in Europe that the devil can- 
not touch or cro.ss ninniug Avater, of Avhich poetic 
use is admirably- made in the magnificent i)han- 
tasy' of Tam o' Shunter. Again, the struggle be- 
tAA'cen Balder and the deadly poAvers of Avinter in 
the Norse luy’tholngy' Avas spirituali.sed and ampli- 
fied into Christ conquering Death and Hell and 
releasing the spirits from prison ; and the old noi th- 
em ideas of Ai'intry cold pereouified into a poAverful 
and malignant demon, under new influences pa.‘-sed 
to sAA'ell tlie attributes of the Christian devil, Avhose 
dreary' abode provided those torrnent.s of fro.«t as 
u'ell as fire familiar to readers of Dante. Herein is 
the origin of the folklore notion that the home of 
tlie demons Avas the north, and hence the inveterate 
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EiigH'-li preference for Lurial on the soiitii side of a 
011^011. No stories are more common than those of 
coinjiacts with the devil, someli)nes written in blood, 
hv which a man gave away his soul for wisdom, 
wealth, power, or other gratilications to be enjoyetl 
for a certain number of rears. The classical story 
in this kind is that of Faust, which the genius of 
Goethe has made an imperishable part of the intel- 
lectual birthriudit of Euro^)e. 

Raising the^ devil or Ins inferior demons was a 
feat within the nower of tlie medieval sorcerers and 
ma.sters of the black art, and elaborate formulas for 
the jmrpose are gravely given in the books of magic. 
Tliis uuhol 3 ' art was made punishable b.y death by 
dames I., .and his law remained uiion the statute- 
book of Enghand till the reign of George II. The 
worship of tlie devil was a usual feature of the 
witches’ sabbath, and the name is often .applied 
still to the strange dances and other religious rites 
Iw which nianj' tribes in India and elsewhere avert 
the anger of malignant deities. It must be under- 
stood tliat there is no conscious homage to the 
principle of evil as opnosed to good, as the objects 
of worship are merely deities powerful for harm as 
well as for help, considered almost as cntirelj- out- 
side .an.v moial considerations, like the demons of 
unmi.veil primitive religion eveiywhere. 

See the articles Angel, Animism, Devil, Evil, 
Exorclsm, Hell, SEnPENT-woitsnir, tVEUEWOLE, 
■\VlTCHCllAFT, Zono.iSTEll; also Horst, Damonomagic 
(2 vols. 1817), and Zauherhibliothek (0 vols. 1821-2G); 
I’kort, Ueber Ddmonen, Ilerocn, vnd Ge»iea (1830); 
Ikastian, Dcr Mensch in dev Geschirhie (3 vols. 18C0); 
Tj-lor’s Primitive Culture {2 vols. 1871) ; EoskofTs ndmir- 
anlj- learned Geschichtedes Teufeh (2 vols. 1809) j .and for 
its facts, Jloncure D. Conway’s Pcmonoiogii and JOcril-iore 
(2 vols. 1879); also some of the older books, as Bodin, 
De Martorum Demonomania (1581), and the like. 

Dc Ulorgaii, Augustus, son of Colonel De 
Morgan of tlie Indian army, was born in 1800, in 
Madura, Madras Presidency. Educ.ated at several 
Iiriv.ato schools, he ‘read algebra like a novel’ 
(novels tbomsolves he devoured insatiably); but 
after four years at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he graduated as only fourtii wrangler (1827). As 
a result of his revolt from his early evangelical 
t raining, he did not take orders. He was appointed 
lii'st nrofe-.'-or of Mathematics in Universitj’ College, 
I.omlon, after its foundation in 1828. In 1831 lie 
resigned this oHice, but w.as reap])ointcd in 1830, 
and continued in that capacit.y till 1800. An 
energetic worker, ho was secretary of the Astrono- 
mical Society (1831-38 and 1848-54), and held 
other oHices therein. His writings arc very numer- 
ous, Ilesidc-s being a mathematician of the fimt 
Older, he was extensively and minutely versed in 
thy history of the mathematical .and pliysic.al 
sciences. He .also devoted himself to the develop- 
ment of the Aristotelian or ‘Formal’ Logic, to 
which he h.as given no .symbolical a .shape as to 
make it seem like a branch of Algebra, and wrote 
on the calculation of Insurances and on the Decimal 
Coinage. His work.s include Elements of Arith- 
metic ( 1831 ) ; Alfjclrit (18.3.')); Xumltcrs and Mtit/iti- 
tnde (1830); Trigonomclnj and Trigonometrical 
yl;mft/n> (1837) ; Esaty on Prohnljil'itics (1838); 
Formal l.oqic (1817); Arithmetical Books (1847); 
Book of Almanacs (i8r>0>; Budget of Paradores 
( 1H72), rcprintisl from the Athcndnm. De Jlorgan 
al'O wrote treatises on the Dillerential and Integial 
Calculus; and contributed largely to the Painy 
Cylojurdia (S.‘>0 articles) and ’manv f-cientifi'c 
journals. He died Isili March 1871. 'His libnirv 
of about 3000 volumes was purchased by Lord 
Gveisione, and given to London ITii versify. .Sec i 
Memoir of A iigndii'! de Morgan, by bis wife ( 1,SS2). 

ni'IIlOStliclU's. an .able Atlieiiian gcnenil. who 
ill 4A'i it.r. as-ist(s| Cleon to reduce .‘s]diaetcria, 
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and who in 413, being sent to Sicily to the relief 
of Nicias, fell, lighting bravely, into the 'hands of 
the Syracusans, and was put to death. 

Dcniosthciies, the greatest orator of Atlicns 
and of Greece, was bom about 383 B.c. He lost 
his father at an earl.y age. The considerable 
inheritance beoneatlied'to him w.as reduced by the 
neglect or the fraud of his guardians, and when be 
came of age he jiroceeded to jirosecnte tbom. The 
litigation w.as long .and complicated, .and though be 
g.ained verdicts in iiis favour, mo.st of bis inherit. ance 
was irretrievably’ lost. The importance of this 
litigation w.as that it compelled Demosthenes to the 
studj' of the law, gave the firet exercise to tiiat 
doggediiess and strength of avill which was to mark 
liim throiigli life, and by reducing him to poverty, 
drove him to the pni-snit of law ys a means of living. 
At Athens the parties to a suit were compelled to 
plead their cause themselves, but tliej' could not bo 
in-evented from getting their speeches composed for 
them b.y a professional ‘speech-writer’ or ‘logo- 
graplier!’ Demosthenes became .a logogr.apber, and 
soon acquired a lucrative jiractice. Up to the age 
of thirty Demosthenes confined himself to speecli- 
writingV and gained considerable reputation as a 
constitutional Ta-wj-er. His most famous constitu- 
tional law speech' is one which he delivered per- 
sonally in supjiort of Ctesippus ag.ainst Lejitines 
(354 ii.c.). He seems to have lacked by nature 
all the piiysical qualifications of a great orator, 
.and to have acquired them solely by indefatigable 
self-discipline and training. At about tlie age 
1 of thirty he made bis iiist .appeamnee as a 
politician ; be continued to practise as a logogi’.aplier 
until lie was about forty, by which time he had 
made a fortune sniiicient to enable him to devote 
himself exclusivel.v to political life until he died, at 
the age of about sixty-one. 

At the beginning of his politic.al career danger 
threatened Greece from the north, from Macedonia, 
a countiy which tbougli at that time considered 
by the Greeks as semi-barbarous, and of no 
I account in Greek jiolitics, was destined ■within 
the lifetime of Deiiiostbenes to destroy the 
liberties .and the jiolitical existence of Greece. 
Demosthenes’ claim to fame .as a st.atesman rests 
on the fact tb.at lie foies.aw the danger threatened 
by Philip of iMacedon from the beginning, and 
that be from the ont'-et advocated a policy 
which miglit have saved Athens and Greece. Tlie 
three cardinal features of his jiolicy were tliat the 
rich should submit to direct taxation for the 
purposes of the w.ar ; that the poor should submit, 
for tliey.ame jmrpose.s, to a dimiiiutiou of the public 
expenditure on national fc.stivals; and that rich and 
poor alike should render personal military .service 
instead of employing mercenaries. IntoHigciit n.s 
was tlie Athenian democracy, it was not intelligent 
enough to see that Demosthenes’ forec,ast was riglit, 
and Ills opponents’ wrong ; and, consequently, it 
w,a.s only wlieii events jiLstified Deiiiostlieiie.s, that 
Ls to say, wlien it w.as too late, that his policy was' 
adopteil. Pliilip’.s att.ack on tlie state of Olyiitlius 
g.ave occasion to the Olyntldacs, which, with tliol 
orations against Philip, the Philippics, arc tlie 
greatest spetylies mailo by Deniosthoncs. Atlioiis 
made war with Pliilip on behalf of Ol.yntlins, hut 
having failed to save the city, found ])cace exiiedi- 
cnt. During tlie next few years (.‘IIO-.'HO) Domos- 
tlienes was engaged in forming an anti-Macedonian 
part.v, and in indicting .'Ksdiinos for lictm.viiig 
Athens ui the negotiations for tlie jicaec jnst coii- 
cludcd with Pliilip. AVar again broke out in 340, 
einling in the fatal battle of Cli:eionoa (.338). Rut 
Athens, having le.arned to tnist Demosthenes, did 
riot withdraw her conlidciice. Tlio jdiiln-.Maccdon- 
ian parl\-, however, were cncoiii.aged to scire on 
a proposal to pre'Cnt Deinosthones with a imhlic 
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crown as an occasion for liis political destruction. 
The trial was at length held in 330, when in the 
famous speech On the Crown Demosthenes gloriously 
vindieated himself against riEschines. In 324 Har- 
palus, the treasurer of Alexander the Great (who 
had succeeded Philip), absconded to Athens with 
an enormous sum of money. This money was 
placed in the state treasury, under the care of 
Demosthenes and other's, and whetr Alexander 
derrranded it, half was nrissing. Derrrostherres ■was 
acerrsed, corrdenrrted, and escaped from prison irrto 
exile. The evidence does not seem to have war- 
ranted the ver'dict, which was probably given on 
political grounds, Demosthenes having offended 
hotlr the Macedonian party and the extrenre 
patriots. Irr 323 Alexarrder died, and Derrrostlrenes 
was recalled frorrr exile to head a fruitless attempt 
to throw off the Macedorrian yoke. The battle of 
Crannon etrded the revolt. Demosthenes fled to 
Calaureia, and being there captured by Macedonian 
troops, poisoned himself, 322 It.c. 

Demosthenes begarr life with a nervorrs, tiirrid 
nature, and, rmforttmatelj’, as a boy u-as allowed 
by his mother to shirk the physical exercises and 
gyrrrnastic training which fornred part of the ordi-, 
irary education of the young Athenian. He grew 
trp with a tendency to effeminacy, which showed 
itself in an affection for liixurious clothing, and still 
rrrore irr bis condrret as a citizen soldier; for 
altborrgh at Chreronea he rtray have displayed no 
more cowardice'than did the 'other Athenians who 
ran away, he was far frorrr exhibiting the heroic 
bearing which distinguished Socrates at Deliurn. 
His timidity made hinr unsocial, and his ■water- 
drinking habits cut Iriirr off still rrrore effectrrally 
from society. His luxury may have reached tire 
point of extravagance : he was certairrly lavishly 
generous in the discharge of all claims on hinr, 
public and private. Whether his effeminacy 
arrrorrrrted to irrrrrrorality, as was charged against 
hinr, is a questiorr which cannot be answered off- 
hand in the negative. The natural defects which 
were to be seen in bis private life may be traced in 
his public career ; but here it is their conquest by 
force of will and deterrrrined adher ence to a lofty 
purpose which has rightly given hinr his great 
narrre. His nervoirsness and timidity disqualified 
him for political life and public speaking; these 
defects he combated till he conquered thenr. His 
natrrral incapacity for arrriability rendered hirrr nn- 
syrrrpathetic to tire pleasrrre-lovirtg Athenians ; he 
corrtpelled their respect by his irrtellectual power 
and the purity of Iris patriotisnr. The want of 
synrpathy, however, he never overcame, and .so he 
rrever obtained the hold over the Athenians which 
it wotrld have been good for therrr that he shortld 
possess. In all denrocracies ever'v politiciarr who 
Iras led the masses at his own good-rvill has known 
on occasion how, if rrot to flatter, at least to say 
the thing that is ideasant ; brrt Denrosthenes’ 
natirre did rrot peranit him to say irleasant things. 
Even this serious irractical deficiency could not 
prevent his corrternporaries frorrr everrtrrally recog- 
nising his force of character and steadiness of 
noble purpose. Still less has it weighed with 
posteritj’. 

In the orator'j' of Derrrostlrenes it is not difticrrlt 
to trace the character of the rrtan reflected. His 
resolute hard work and his infinite capacity for 
taking pains are seen in the high finish which dis- 
tirrguished his speeches above those of every orator. 
His irroroseness is rrrirrored in the abuse of which 
he was too great a rrraster ; his warrt of arrriability 
in the abserree of bumour. His rrervorrsness betrays 
itself in bis over-arrxiety to argrre, irr his lack of 
ea.se arrd flow. Brrt as in his life so in his speeches, 
all farrltsare blotted out by his rrnaffected eame.st- 
ness, his entire devotioir to his corrntry, his intel- 


lectual loftiness, and his high political nrorality. 
These great qrralitip are the sorrree of tire digrrity, 
the pathos, the rrright, rrrajesty, and dorninron of 
his political orations. Even these qualities, liow- 
eyer, ■rvould not have raised hirrr to the higlrest 
pinnacle in the fane of eloquence had he not pos- 
sessed the ear and the rrritrd of the artist in words, 
the forrrrer of which gave to his speeches the rttar- 
veUorrs melody they possess, the latter the variety 
of vocabulary, wlriclr is one of Demosthenes’ 
characteristics. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
way for Demosthenes had been paved by great pre- 
decessors. The summit on whrch he stands rests 
otr the labour's of Lysias, Isocrates, arrd other's. 
Finally, oratory, to be great, rrrust have great 
thertres, arrd it is not in every age that they are 
forthcoming. Derrrostlrenes had the lot, tr-agic brrt 
triumphant, of savirtg, though all else was lost, the 
honorrr of his corrntry. 

For the life of Demosthenes, A. Schiifer’s Demosthenes 
wnd seine Zeit (2d ed. 1882) eclipses all other works, 
good as are the hand-books of Brodribb (1877) and 
Butcher (1881). The most exhaustive literar 3 " criticism 
is contained in Blass’s Attische Deredsamheit (1877). 
The best text is that of Bekker (1854). Kennedy’s 
English translation (5 vols. 1852-G3) is a rrronrrmcrrt of 
scholarship. 

Deinotica, a town of Europearr Turkey, on a 
tr-ibutary of the Mar-itza, 31 miles S. of Adrianople 
by rail. It is the seat of a Greek bishop, and has 
manufaetures of silks and potterw. Fop. 8000. 
Charles XII. of Sweden resided Irere frorrr Feb- 
nrary 1713 to October 1714. 

Demotic Alifliabct. See HiEnoGLYPUics. 

Dempster, Thomas, a professor famorrs for his 
learning, and a miscellaneous and vohtminoris 
writer, was the son of Thonras, laird of Mrriresk, 
Aberdeenshire, and was bom about 1579. He was 
edrreated at Turriff, Aberdeen, Catrrbr'idge, Fai'is, 
Louvain, Horne, arrd Douay. A zealous Catholic, 
he was elected to several provincial professor'shijrs, 
and at Paris he was for severt years professor in 
the Colleges des Grassins, de Lisierr.x, arrd de 
Plessy. But a brawl resulted, it is said, in 
Derrtpster’s having to retreat to Ertgland. He 
soon retrrr ned to tire Continent, btingirtg with hirrr 
a bearrtiful wife, arrd at Pisa in IGlfl obtained a 
professor'sbip ; brrt his wife’s infidelities nrarrirrg 
his peace, he removed to Bologna, wher e he became 
jrroiessor of Hrrrrranities, arrd where his wife corrr- 
jileted her sharrte by eloping. Prrrsrtirrg the fugi- 
tives, he ■rvas stricken wrth .sickrress, arrd died at 
Bologna, 6th Septerrrber 1625. Derrrpster’s trot 
too veracious autobiography fornrs part of hi.s 
Historia Ecclcsiastica Gentis Scotorum (Bologna, 
1627)— an er-udite work irr which, however, his 
desire to nragnify the merits of his countr-y ofterr 
irtdtrced hinr to for'ge the nartre.s of per'sons arrd 
books that rrever e.xisted, and to rrnscrrtprrlorrsly 
clairrt as Scotchrrren writer-s whose bit'tlr])face was 
doubtfrrl. It was edited by David Irvirrg for the 
Bannatyrre Clrrb in 1829, and the marrrr.script is still 
preserved irr the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 
There is a selection frorrr hi.s Latirr jioetry irr 
Johnstone’s Dclitiic Poetnrinn Scolornni. 

Demulcents (Bat. elcniiilcco, ‘ I soften ’), bland 
and lubricating liqrrid srrbstances, takerr by the 
mouth, fertile purpose of sootliiiig irritation of the 
mucous membranes, and jironioting the dilution 
of the blood, and the increase of the secretions. 
Demulcents are chiefly composed of Starch (q.v.), 
or Gum (q.v.), or of substances containing these, 
dissolved in water ; sometimes also of oily matter's, 
or the white of eggs, and other albuminous or ' 
gelatinous substahce.s largely diluted. The de- 
coction of altluea, or m.ar.sii-inallow, is a favourite 
fonii of demulcent. 
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Ilcimirrairc i-> an allownm-e niiit1e_ to a sliip- 
ownor Iiy tlio freighter, for the detention of the 
■•iliip in port lieyond the Hjiccified tiine of sailing. 
Tlie demurrage is jirojicrly the delay it-self, but the 
tenn is generally used to signify the compensation 
due for the delay. A certain'nuinher of day.s, called 
lay-day.s or lie-days, are allowed for receiving anil 
discharging cargo, and it is usually stipulated in 
chartcr-i>arties that the freighter may detain the 
ve-ssel, cither for a siiecified time, or as long as he 
pleases, after the expiration of these days, on pay- 
ing so much iier diciii for overtime. \\ hether the 
days for which demurrage is due are worh'iiff days 
(i.c. with Sundays and holidays excepted) or run- 
niny days will, in the absence of special agreement, 
depend upon the custom of the port. --Vll the onli- | 
nary cati-es of detention, such ns port-regulations, 
the crowded state of the harbour, and the like, 
are at the risk of the freighter, and dcmuriwge 
must be jiaid, though it he proved that the delay 
was inevitable. But demurnige is not due where 
the delay aro-e from detention of the ship by a 
public enemy, or from hostile occupation of the 
port ; and it cannot, of course, he claimed where 
the fault lay with the ownem themselves, or the 
master or crew of the vessel. The demurrage 
cea-e-- as soon as the vessel is cleared for sailing, 
though she .should he prevented from actually doing 
so by adverse winds. When the days of demurrage 
arc "limited by .siiecial contract, and the ship is 
detained beyond them, the sum due as demurrage 
under the contract will be taken as tbe measure 
of tbe loss for the further time which may be 
claimed in the form of damages. It will he open, 
bowover, to boUi parties to show that the ivtte thus 
lixed /<('/■ diem is either too high or too low. When 
the time allowed for loading and discharging ex- 
jiires, including the extni days if such he stiimbatcd, 
the master will be entitled either to sail or to claim 
damage for detention. 

Thu .allowance of ltd. per o;;. claimed hv the 
Bank of England for giving gold coin in excfiangc 
for bullion is also called demurrage. 

DcilHU'fCl”. in Engli.sh law, is a form of plead- 
ing wheiehy a (larly, admitting, for the sake of 
argument, his ojiponent’.s allegations, say.s they 
ate not sullicient in law to sujiport his opponent’s 
ca-e. A demurrer must be argued in court before 
the pleadings lyin inoceed further, Demun-er to 
C'idence and demurrer to a criminal indictment 
are now oh>-olele. If a jirisoner wishes to object 
to the snniciency in law of an indictment, his be.st 
course is to iile.ul to the indictment, and, if con- 
victed, to move in arrest of judgment. 

Ih a particular .size of paper. In that of 
printing paper, each sheet measures 22 inches by 
17t; dniwing-paper, 22 by 17; and writing-paper, 
20 by loj. 

Ociny (i.c. /m//.fellow), the name Iwmc by the 
scholars of .Magdalen College, Oxford. 

,I)< 'Iltiill. a town in the I'rench deiiartmeiit of 
Nonl, ne;vr the Scheldt and Selle rivers, 20 miles 
NNE. of Oamhrai by nul. It lies in tlie centre of 
an exten-ive coalfield, and* h.as import, ant iron- 
works. and with manufaclnri's of beetroot sugar 
ami brandy. An olielisk marks the scene of 
Matsbtvl \ illiirs’ vietoiy over the allies under 
rnnre Eugene, 27th July 1712. Pop. (1S72) 
10.112: (lusti) iG.ii.-,. I t ' » 

IK'IIU rins {dan, ‘ten each’), the jirincip.al 
-sther com among the Jtomans, w.as ennal to ten 
hut njiou the redtinion of tlm weight of the 
as, tie- deimtius eipialhal sixteen of it. It wo-s first 
coitu-l 2*) II. r. Its n-oight at the end of t he IJomtm 
■.•ommoimealth is e«ttmat<sl at W grains, while 
nnd'-r the enudre the weight oas .V’-.j gniins of 
rUv er. The value of tlm denariti' under llie retmhlic 


wa-s thus rather more than Slik, and of the later 





Den.-vrius of the e.arliest kind, actual size ; 
weight, GO'G grains. 

period about 71.d. Prom denarius come the Persian 
diniir and the English slang dcancr, ‘ a shilling.’ 
I>cii!iry Scale. See Notation. 

Dciibiglu O’ parliamentary ami municipal 
horotigh, the county town of Denbighshire, 30 
mile-s W. of Chester by i-ail. It stands near the 
middle of the vale of the Clwyd, on the sides and 
at the base of a nigged steep limestone-liill. The 
castle, wIio.se imposing ruins crown this hill, w.as 
built in 12SI by Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, on 
the site of a fortress erected by M'illiaiu tbe Con- 
mieror. 'riie nevver p.art of Denbigh was bnilt at 
tbe bottom of tlie bill, after the uestniclion and 
desertion of a groat jiart of tlie town on tbe top of 
tbe bill, about li5,)0. Denbigh has manufactures of 
shoes and leather ; but it is more a place of genteel 
retirement than of coinnierce. Pop. (1851) 5408; 
(1881) C491. With Rntliin, Holt, and Wrexham, 
Denbigh sends one member to parliament. In 1G45 
Charles I. took refuge in tbe castle after the battle 
of Rowtou Heath. 'I'be garrison sunendered to the 
parlinmentarj- forces after a siege of two months. 
It was shortly afterwards dismantled.^ 'The fortifi- 
cations have" an area of a square mile in cxtenL 
A lunatic asylum for tlic live counties of North 
M’alcs w.as erected near the town in 1848. A noble 
institution for tlie maintenance .and education of 
twenty-live orplian girls, and twenty-live day 
jiupils, w.as built here in 1860, with funds in the 
bands of tlio Dr.aiiers’ Company of London, from 
monev left to tliem in 15‘10 by one ’riiom.as Howell, 
a Welshman. 

Dciibislisliirc. a county of North Wales, on 
tbe Irish Sea, and between the Dee and the Con- 
way. 'With 8 miles of co.ast, it is 41 miles long, 
17_ broad on an average, and 603 sq. in. in area, 
being the sixtli in size of the Welsh counties. The 
surface is partly nigged and nmunt.aimms, witli 
some beautiful and fertile valc.s, as the v.alc of the 
Clwyd, 20 mile.s by 7. lit the north is a horseshoe 
i-ange of hills, 65 miles long, and convc.x to the 
co.a-st. The highest hill is Cader Fromwen, 2503 
feet; and m.any others ri-o above 1500 feet, 'riio 
rocks arc chiell,v Silurian clay and "raywackc 
slates, with some granite and tr.ap, .and hands of 
Devonian, Cavhoniferous, iind Permian stratn. 
There occur coal, iron, slates, lings, niillstone.s, 
limestone, lead, and coiqier. The eTiief rivers arc 
the Dec, Conway, Elwy, and Clwyd. The Uhnitidr 
waterfall is 200 feet high in two fiavt.-. Llangollen 
Vale i.s famed for romantic beauty and verdure, 
amid hills of savage grandeur. The climate is mild 
in the lower parts, imt cold and bleak among the 
hills, where .small hanly .sheeji and ponies arc 
rc.ariKl. About two-thinl.s of Denliigbshiro are 
tinder cultivation; its corn, cheese, butter, and 
I l^ve-^lock are greatly c.stccnied. It is also well 
I titnlK-Ted. Salmon are canglit in the riveiv. 'I’lin 
chief towns are Denbigh, M'rexham, Rntliin, Holt, 
Ll.angollen, Llanrw.sf, Abergele, nnd Rnahoii. Po)'. 
(i.S01)_60, ‘209; (1811)88,478; (18.81) 103.031. Deli- 
higlisliire returns three menihers to jiarliamcnt. It 
was anciently occupitsl by Die Driloviee-, a jiowetful 
triW, not entirely .sulKlued by the Romans till the 
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time of Agricola. Of British or pre-Konian remains 
tliere still exist tumuli, two kistvaens or stone cells, 
barrows, and forts. To the times of the Welsh and 
Saxon struggles are referable the Pillar of Eliseg, 
near Llangollen, and the dikes of Olfa and Watt. 
The dike of Offa, king of Mercia, to keep out' the 
Welsh, was a ditch, with small forts on mounds at 
intervals, and ran from Herefordshire to the estuary 
of the Dee ; Watt’s dike ran on the east side of 
'Offa’s dike, and parallel to it.. Wrexham Church 
is one of the ‘seven wonders of Wales.’ Chirk 
Castle is a fine Edwardian stronghold, lately re- 
stored. 

Deiiclera (Gr. Tentyra ; Coptic Ten iorc, prob- 
ably from Tci-n-Athor, the abode of Athor), a 
village of Upper Egypt, once a populous town, 
and the capital of the sixth nome of the ‘ southeim 
kingdom,’ situated near the left bank of the Nile, 
,in 2(5° 13' N. lat., 32° 40' E. long., is celebrated on 
account of its temple, one of the finest and best pre- 
served structures of the kind in Egypt, dating from 
the period of Cleopatra and the earlier Roman 
emperors. The temple measttros 220 feet in 
length by about 50 in breadth, and has a noble 
portico or h^ostjde hall supported on twenty-four 
columns. ’Die walls, columns, &c. are covered 
with figures and hieroglyphics, amon» which are 
still to be seen the contemporary portraits in profile 
of Cleopatra and her son ; but the beauty of the 
Ejjyptian queen is not apparent in her portrait, 
which belongs to almost the most degraded period 
of coliventional art in Egypt. On the ceiling of 
the portico is a zodiac, in which the crab is re- 
presented by a scarab. Beyond the portico are a 
nail of six columns and several rooms, which once 
contained altars, the sacred boats, perfumes, vest- 
ments for the religious ceremonies, and ofieiings of 
first-fruits, and the like (Mariette, The Monuments 
of Upper Egypt ). There are several other sacred 
buildings at Dendera, including a temple of Isis. 
The temples stand witliin a wall of unbaked bricks, 
1000 feet long on one side, and in some parts 35 
feet high. The people of Tentyra were peculiar for 
their detestation of the crocodile, which led to a 
violent religions war with the city of Ombos, where 
the reptile was worshipped. 

Dcndci’inoilde (Fr. I’cnnondc), a town of 
Belgium, in the province of East Flanders, situated 
at the confluence of the Dender and the Scheldt, 
18 miles E. of Ghent by rail. The principal 
buildings are the town-house and the church of 
Notre Dame, containing two pictures by Van Dyck. 
The manufactures are linens, cottons, and beer. 
Louis XIV. besieged it in vain in 1667, but Marl- 
borough succeeded in taking it in 1706. Its forti- 
fications, destroyed in 1784, were restored in 1822. 
Pop. 8883. 

DendrerpetOll, a small lizard-like carbonif- 
erous amphibian, found by Lyell and Dawson in 
the interior of tlie hollow trunk of an upright sigil- 
laria in Nova Scotia. It belongs to the wdiolly 
e.xtinct order of Stegocephala or Labyrinthodonts 
(q.v.) 

Dendrites, the name given to thin films of 
mineral matter which assume branching shapes 
that resemble moss or seaweed. These films occur 
as coatings on the faces of fissures and joints in 
rocks or on the surfaces of beddingrolanes, and 
iiave often been mistaken for fossils. The hydrous 
oxide of manganese is the mineral that generally 
assumes this form. 

DendroliteS (Gr. dendron, ‘tree;’ lithos, 
‘stone’), a general term sometimes applied to 
fossil stems, blanches, or other fragments of trees. 

Dendrology is that department of botany 
which deals with the natural history of trees and 
shrubs. See Aeboriculture, Trees. 
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Dendropliis ( Gr. , ‘ tree-snake ’ ), a genus of non- 
venomoiis snakes in the sub-order Colubriformes. 
They are tropical, and especially oriental, in their 
distribution ; diurnal, active, and arboreal in 
habit ; and feed chiefly on tree-lizards. The head 
is long and distinct from the neck, the gape is 
wide, the body and tail are veiy slender, the 
colours are vivid and like their surroundings. 

D’Engliicn. See Enghien. 

Dengue, or Break-bone Fever, also called 
Dandy and Bucket Fever, is a disease first 
certainly known to have occurred in 1779-80 in 
Egypt, parts of the East Indies, and probably in 
Philadelphia. Since that time there have been 
great epidemics in India and Further India (1824- 
25), America and West Indies (1826-28), Southern 
United States (1850), East Africa, Arabia, India, 
and China (1870-73), besides numerous minor 
outbreaks. ’The disease occurs almost exclusively 
in the tropics, in hot weather, and in towns either 
near the sea-coast or on large rivere. It is charac- 
terised by sudden onset, with high fever, and ex- 
tremely violent pains in the bones, muscles, and 
joints ; bj' a remission, usually at the end of one 
or two days, during which the patient feels almost 
well ; and after one or two days more by a second 
period of fever, less severe than the first, which 
lasts for two or three days. Each attack of fever 
is often accompanied bj’ a well-marked skin- 
eraption. Though often followed bj- much ema- 
ciation and loss of strength, it is veiy rarely fatal 
or succeeded by serious after-effects. It occurs 
almost always in well-marked epidemics ; but 
observers are much divided upon the question 
whether it is communicable directly from the sick 
to_ the healthy.- See Hu-sch, Geographical and 
Historical Pathology, vol. i. 

Denham, Sir John, a Caroline poet, was the 
only son of an Irish judge, himself of English 
birth, and was born at Dublin in 1615. He was 
educated in London and at Trinity College, 
Oxford, where Wood tells us he was ‘a slow 
dreaming young man, and more addicted to gam- 
ing than study ’ — a taste from wliicli his own 
essay against gaming (1651) did not cure him. 
In 1634 he manied and went to live with his 
father at Egham in .Surrey, an estate to which he 
succeeded four j'ears later. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he was high-sheriff of Surrey, and he im- 
mediately joined the king. He fell into Waller’s 
hands on the capture of Faniham Castle, and was 
sent prisoner to London, but soon pernritted to 
repair to Oxford. In 1641 he pr-oduced Sophy, a 
feeble tragedy which was acted vitlr great applause 
at Blackfiiars. Ne.xt j-ear was issued his long poem. 
Cooper’s Hill, a poetical description of the scenerj' 
around Egham, itself still read, but more famous 
in the- merits of its gr-eater strccessor's. Pope’s 
JFijidsor Foi'cst, avowedly an imitation, and Garth’s 
Claremont. The final form of the poenr is that pub- 
lished in 1655, all the changes in which, according 
to Pope, were made ‘with admirable judgment.’ 
Here first appeared its finest lines — the famous 
apostrophe to the Thames : 

O cimM I flow like tliee, and make tliy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull. 

Strong without rage, without o'crflowing full. 

In 1647 Denham was engaged in the pei-formaiice 
of secret services for Charles I., but these being 
discovered, was obliged to flee to Holland and 
France. In 1650 he collected money for the 
young king from the Scots resident in Poland, .and 
iic made sever.al journeys into England on secret 
service. At the Restoration he was appointed 
surveyor-general of works, and created Knight i 
of the B.ath. He was a better poet than architect. 
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l>nt lie lijul Gliristopher 'Wren to liis deputy. In } 
1G05 lie iii.-irried a young girl, ivlio soon showed 
sucli open favour to the Duke of York that the 
poor pout hecaine craw for a few months. Soon 
after his recovery his wife died suddenly, not 
without suspicion of poison— a charge which 
I’cpys evidently believed. Denham’s last years 
were miserable betauxt poverty and the satirc-s 
of Marvell, lJutler, and others. He died early in 
I GOO, and w.as buried in AVestmin.ster Abbey. His 
Elc(j]j on Cowley, written in the short interv.al 
between recovery from frenzy and Ids death, is 
one of his most successful poems, and is much less 
obscure and laboured, ungrammatical, and over- 
laden with tedious moralising, than usual. HLs 
other works, .as the Dcsiruclion of Troy,_ a para- 
pbra.se of part of the JEncid, and especially bis 
satirieal doggerel verses, are coinpaiatively worth- 
less. ‘Kothmg,’ s.ays Dr Johnson, ‘ is less exhilar- 
.ating than the ludicrousness of Denham ; he does 
not bail for want of cllbrts ; he is familiar, he is 
gross; but he is never merry.’ His fame rests 
securoly on Cooper's Ifill, but more securely still 
on the commendations of Dryden, Pope, Swift, 
and John.son. He is especially eulogised for his 
strcnqth, as Waller is for his sweetness; indeed, 
Dryilen’s critical judgment stands expressed in the 
words that Cooper's Hill ‘for the majesty of its 
style is and ever will be the standard of exact 
writing.’ 

Dcilin, a port on the coast of the Spanish pro- 
t-ince of Alic.ante, near Cape St Martin. It exports 
grapes, raisins, and fruit, and h.as a population of 
8G2:i. 

Dciiilin, CAnr.O GiovAN'KI jMAniA, an Italian 
author, was born 28th Febniary 17.81, at Revcllo, 
in Piedmont, studied at Turin, and in 1750 bewirne 
profc.ssnr of llhetoric in the university of Turin. 
In 1777 ho published anonymously at I'lorcnco his 
Diseorso suit' Impiego dctlc Persone, in which he 
sought to show how monks might bo transformed 
into useful members of society. This cost him his 
chair, and caused hi_s banislmicnt. In 1782 he went 
to llerlin on tlie invitation of Frederick the Great. 
Here he lived for many years, and wrote many his- 
torical works. In 181)4 he dedicated to Xapoleon 
his Clrf dcs Lonpnes (1804), .and was in consc- 
<iueucc appointed Imuerial librarian at Paris, where 
be died .5th December 1813. — Deuina’s princip.al 
works aic Dellc Itivoluzioni d'llaUa (3 vols. 1770) 
and Storici dell' lialin Occidcntalc (0 voK 1810), 
besides works on ancient Greece, Frcilerick the 
Grc.at, and Pnissia 

Denis, St. the tradition.al apostle of France and 
fie-t Ilishop of Pari.s, who sull'ered martyrdom in the 
3d century. He was sent from Home alxmt 250 to 
pre.ach the gosnel to the Gaul.s. .After v.arioiis 
detentions at Arles and other places, ko arrived 
in Paris, where he made numerous proselvte.s. 
The ltoman governor of this part of Gaul onlered 
Denis to bo brought before bun, along with other 
two {Jliristi.ans. .As they continued lirm in llioir 
faith, in spite of thivat.s, tlipy were cruelly 
tortuns). and afterwards belie.aded, in 272 or in 
200. Gicgory of Tours, Fortunntus, and the l.atin 
martyndogists, state that the Ixidies of the three 
martyrs were thrown into the Seine, but wore 
n-covcrisl nnd burifsl hy a Christian woman. At a 
later j“‘riod, a ch.apel w.as built over their tomb. 
In King D.igolHut founded oti llie spot an 
aliiHy, called St l.Koiis, which s<xm grew to l*e one 
of tlic richest .and most imiwulant in the whole 
Mogdoni. and w.as long the sejiulchrv of the French 
kings, 1 he collection cniitlcil the ArtsofSt iMnis, 
ynit.ui nt«itu tlie end of the 7th or iM'gdnning of 
tb- Mb C'utury. has no historical value. The 
t.rts-k Church rdi-ntiGes St Denis with Diony.-iiis 


the Areopagite, first Ilishop of Athens. The 
AVestern Church celebi-ate.s his memory on the 0th 
of October. For a long period his name wa.s the 
war-cry of the French soldiers, who charged or 
i-allied'to the words ‘ Alontjoye S.aint-Denys !’ 

Denison. Johx Evki.yn, for fourteen years 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and aftenvards 
Viscount Ossington, w.us bom 27th January 1800, 
atOssington, Xottinghamshive. Edutmted at Eton 
and Chnst Church, Oxford, he entered parliament 
in 1823, and wa-s a Lord of the Admimlty 1827-28. 
In 1872 he retired from the Speaker’.s chair, .and 
siiortly ,aher wa.s cre.atod Viscount Ossington. He 
w.as a' D.C.L. of Oxford ; and it was on his sugges- 
tion that the Speaker's Commentary to the Bible 
was undertaken. He died 7th March 1873. — His 
brother, George .Aethoey Deeisoe, Archdeacon 
of 'faunton, was born in 1805, and educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, in 1828 being 
elected a Fellow of Oriel. In 1843 he became A’'icar 
of East Brent, Somei'set; in 1851 Archdeacon of 
T.aunton. lu 1854 proceedings were taken against 
him for heresy, contained in three sermons on the 
heal Presence, and he w.as condemned to be deprived 
of all ecclesiastical preferments ; but on appeal to 
the Court of Arches nnd the Privy-council, this 
judgment w.as quashed. He has been a le.ader of 
tlie High Cliureb party, a strenuous opponent of 
secular education, and an advocate of the restora- 
tion of the confessional. lie was ch.ainnan of 
tlie Committee of Convoc.ation which condemned 
Essays and llcvicws and Bishop Coleiiso’s works. 
See his delightful jVofes q/' my Zf/c (1878). — Other 
' brothers were Edward, Bishop of Salisbury (1801- 
! ,54), and Sir AVilliam Thomas, Governor of New 
South AVales .and Madras (1804-71). 

I Dciiiunii, Thoma.s, Baron, was born in 
I London, 23d Febniaiy 1770, graduated at Cam- 
bridge, and entered Lincoln’s Inn in 180G. Ho 
was associated with Brougham in the courageous 
, defence of Queen (I'aroliiie (1820), and shared his 
' consequent popularity, lie sat in iiarlianient from 
18I8-2G, aiKi was Attorney -general in Earl Grey’s 
administr.ation in 1830-32; he succeeded Lord 
Tenterden as Lord Chief-justice of England in 18.32, 
and was raiseil to the peerage in 1834. He retired 
from the bench in 1850, and died 22d September 
1854. See Memoir by Sir .Tosejih Ariioiild (2 vols. 
1873). — His fourth son, the Bight Hon. Sir George 
Denm.xe, was born 23d December 1810, studied at 
Cambridge, nnd entered Lincoln’s Inn in 18-lG. Ho 
represented Tiverton in parliament in 1850-05 and 
1800-72; in the last year he was i-aiscd to the 
bench of the Court of Comninn Plca.s, receiving 
the customary honour of kniglithood, nnd in 1873 
be became a judge of tbo High Court of Judica- 
ture. 

Dcilinnrlc (Dan. Danmark), the smallc.st of 
, the three .Scandinavian kingdoms, consists of the 
peninsula of Jutland and a group of islands in the 
Baltic, and is situated between G J” 33' and .57° 45' 
N. lat. , apd 8° 4’ ami 12° .34' E. long., excepting 
the small island of Bornholm, which lies in 1.5" 10* 
E. long. Denmark is bounded on the N. by the 
Skngerrak ; on the E. by the Cattegnl, the Sound, 
and the Baltic ; on the S. by the B.altie, Little Bolt, 
nnd Slcswick ; nnd on the \V. by the Nortli Sea. 
I The area of Denmark Proper is* a little less, the 
i mijmlation a jittleinore, than half that of Scotland. 

• The jKipul.ation of Denmark Proper in 1870 was 
! 1,784,741; in 18SG (ineludiiig the Faiiie. Isl.ands) it 
j \vas estimatcfl at 2,103,000. In 1887 the piqmla- 
j tion of Coiienhngen had re.ached 2.30,!>(K). In 1880 
; there were live, towns in Denmark, b<“-id(‘s the 
! e.apiial, with over 10,(K)0 inhabitants — vir. .Aarhutis 
, i24,.3.31), Odense (20,804), .\all«irg( 14,1.52), Banders 
i (13,4.57), and Ilorsens (12,052). 
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The following table gives the main divisions of 
the kingdom, along with its dependencies : 



Area In 
Eng. miles. 

FopnLation ia 

Denmark Proper, comprising 'j 
the islands of Zealand, Fimen, I 
Laaland, Falster, &c., j 

the peninsula of Jutland. . .. j 

14,731 

513 

40,300 

33,885 

138 

1,969,039 

11,220 
72,445 
(1S85) 9,914 

33,703 


Greenland (region free from ice). 
Danish W. I. Islands— St Croix, ) 
St Thomas, and St John.... f 

89,567 

2,096,331 


Except in Bornholm (q.v.), the surface of Den- 
mark is very similar in every part of the kingdom, 
and is uniformly low, reaching its highest point in 
Eiers-Bavnehoj, in south-east Jutland, which is 
only 504: feet above sea-level. The countiy pre- 
sents little Variety, except in its low isolated lulls, 
but does not leave an impression of monotony ; 
in the islands and in the south-east of Jutland 
the landscape is broken by noble forests, green 
meadows, and fertile fields ; and even in the west 
and north of the mainland the wide stretches of 
• moorland are clothed with heather, and have a 
solemn beauty of their own. The coast seldom 
rises even to low cliffs ; generally it is flat, skirted 
by sand-ridges and shallow lagoons, especially 
along the west side, where the dunes cover an 
area of nearly 225 sq. m. The east coast is much 
indented by bays, useful for navigation and valu- 
able for their fisheries ; and here and in the islands 
are many good harboure. Both the continental 
portion and the islands are penetrated deeply by 
numerous fjords, the largest being Limfiord, which 
intersects Jutland, and has insulated the northern 
extremity of the peninsula since 1825, when it broke 
, through the narrow isthmus which had separated it 
from the North Sea. There are about seventy light- 
houses along the shores of Denmark, and seven 
lightships (see Sound). From its formation, the 
kingdom can have no livers, properly so called ; 
its streams, called Aa, are mostly large brooks. 
There are several important canals, however, includ- 
ing in Jutland works for the canalisation of the 
Guden-Aa, its largest stream, and of tiie Limfjord ; 
and lakes abound in all parts of the kingdom, the. 
most considerable being found in Zealand. The 
centre and west of Jutland is nearly bare of wood, 
but in the other parts of the peninsula the forests 
cover about 215,000 acres, and in the islands over 

291,000 acres. The beech, which flourishes more 
luxuriantly in Denmark than in any other land, 
is almost universally predominant, although three 
centuries 'ago the oak, now comparatively rare, 
was the characteristic Danish tree. Peat, which is 
got in abundance from the bogs, brown coal or 
lignite, and seaweed generally take the place 
of wood as fuel. In minerals Denmark is 
poor. Porcelain clay and some coal are found 
in Bornholm, and fuller’s earth, potter’s clay, 
saltpetre, chalk, and a poor marble occur in 
several parts of the kingdom, while some amber 
is collected on the west coast of Jutland. The 
climate is modified by vicinity to the sea, and is 
considerably milder, and the air more humid, than 
in the more southern but continental Gennany. 
Mists are frequent, as are also sea-fogs on the 
west coast; and rain, snow, or hail falls over the 
country on 150 days on an average in the year. 
The annual rainfall is 23 to 25 inches. Westerly 
winds prevail ; in the spring a cold, diy wind, 
known as the sl-at, blows from the north-west, 
and whirls clouds of fine sand from the coast 
inland, frequently doing irreparable damage to the 
crops. The mean temperature ranges from 44° to 


47° F. The transitions from winter to summer 
are rapid, and scarcely broken by the intervention 
of spring or of autumn. The climate is, however, 
not unhealthy, except in the low-lying island.s, 
such as Laaland, where the short and sudden heat 
of the summer occasions fevere. 

The_ soils of Jutland are generally light, but 
those in the south-east part and in the islands are 
stronger; about 80 per cent, of the area of Den- 
mark is productive, and of the remainder about 
one-sixth is in peat-bogs. Nearly half the popu- 
lation is engaged in agriculture ; the land for the 
most part is parcelled out into small holdings, 
and tliis is encouraged by the laws, which since 
1849 have prohibited the throiving of small farms 
into large estates. In 1888, of 223,892 tenancies 
not 2000 were over 144 acres in extent ; there were 
•150,000 cottars and labourers cultivating land of 
fromj,three to twelve acres ; and the ‘ peasant 
farms,’ vaiying from 12 to 144 acres— the majority 
under 50 — numbered close upon 72,000. A third 
of the whole kingdom is arable, while over two- 
fifths is in meadow, pasture, or fallow land. 
Nearly four-fifths of the arable land is under oats, 
barley, or rye, and little over a twenty-third part 
under wheat. Flax, hemp, potatoes, and legu- 
minous pl.ants are also raised; lucerne has been 
introduced, and the cultivation of the beet-root 
has increased of late years. Barley is largely 
exported, but the inmorts of breadstufis greatly 
exceed the exports. The raising of cattle is taking 
more and more the place of arable farming in 
Denmark, and has now become one of the chief 
sources of wealth. Much progress has of late 
been made in this direction owing to the efforts of 
government and of various institutions ; bull and 
stallion shows have been promoted by royal grants, 
breeding farms have been similarly encouraged, 
and the farmers have been instnicted by lectures 
on the various forms of cattle disease and other 
subjects. Dairy produce has largely developed, 
and the export of butter more than doubled in the 
yeare 1882-87 — an increase attributed to improved 
methods and the co-operative dairy system, which 
is now veiy successfully worked in over 200 estab- 
lishments (see Dairy Factories) ; in 1888 there 
were 2200 centrifugal cream separatoi-s (see CREAM ) 
in daily use. Within the same period of six yeais 
the export of bacon was quintupled, that of cheese 
‘trebled, and of horses nearly doubled, while the 
export of cattle and sheep slightly decreased. 

19.880.000 eggs were exported in 1877, and 

72.480.000 in 1885, the great development of 
this trade being the direct result of tlie efforts 
of a company for improving the breed of Danish 
fowls. In 1881 there were 1,470,078 c.attle of 
all kinds, 347,501 horses, 1,548,613 sheep, and 
527,417 swine. 

In 1880, 23 per cent, of the inhabitants were 
returned as engaged in manufacturing industries, 
which, although not yet of great importance, show 
a marked advance within recent yearn. Machinor^', 
porcelain and delf wares, and bricks are leading 
manufactures ; beet-root sugar refineries are in- 
creasing, and the distilleries, though declining, are 
still numerous ; there are ironworks, over eighty 
tobacco -factories, and several paper-mills in Copen- 
hagen, Silkeborg, and elsewhere; and there are 
many large steam corn-mills. Generally, in spite 
of the scarcity of fuel in the countrjq steam-mills 
are taking the place of the windmills, and thougli 
the pea-sants still continue to manufacture much of 
what they require within their own homes, linens 
.and woollens, .as well as wooden shoes, are now 
increasingly made in factories. TJie fishcrie.s 
( including "the lobster and oj-ster fisheries) and the 
mercantile marine employ less than 3 per cent, of 
the people. 
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The iiriiiriii.il articles of export arc c.ittle, f=l>eep, 
Jiivine, butter, li.iins, Iii<la=<, ivool, grain, li.rii, eggs, 
inc.it, 111(1 vocHlen goods. Among the iinport.i ire 
textile fiihricK, cereals, and Hour, ninnufactures of 
metal ami timber, coal, oil, s.ilt, coflee, sugar, and 
tobacco. Aliont two-third.s of the export trade is 
c.irricd on in native ves.sels. The total value of the 
imports in 18S0-8 j ranged from £12,Co0,000 in 1880 
to £10,028,00-2 in 1883; .and of the exports in the 
same period from £9,014,520 in 1885 to £11,103,470 
in 1883. The bulk of the foreign trade is ivith 
Gennany, Great llritain, and IConvay and Sweden. 
In 1887' the mercantile marine^ consisted of 3324 
vessels, including 281 steam-ships ; total tonnage, 
272,500. - In 1880 there were 1214 mile.s of railway 
open, of which about 1000 miles belonged to the 
state; in 1880 there were 2523 miles of state 
telegraph lines. 

Element.irj- education is widely diffused, although 
in tliis rcg.ird Denmark is no longer so pre- 
eminent as formerly ; it is compulsoiy for children 
between the ages of seven and fourteen years, 
poor parents p.iying only a nominal sum towards 
the goveniinent or parochial schools, of which 
there are about 3(X)0. There are training colleges 
for teachers, .and classical and other higher c(ln- 
cation is aflbrded by a large number or colleges 
in the more important towns, with the university 
of Copenhagen (1300 students) for the centre of 
the entire .system. Denmark h.is .also a theo- 
logical seminary, a royal surgical college, a veter- 
inary and agricultural school, .and numerous mili- 
tary, technical, and commercial schools, while fifty 
‘ iicople’s high schools ’ provide instruction in agri- 
cultural subjects. There arc three public libraries 
in Co])enhngon, of which the Royal Libraty, with 
500,000 volumes, is espcci.ally rich in oriental and 
Icelandic MSS. The established religion is Luth- 
eran, to which the king must belong ; but complete 
toleration is enjoyed in every imrt of the kingdom. 
The Reformation was introduced in 1530, when the 
church revenues wore seized by the crown. Den- 
mark is divided into seven dioe'eses, in which there 
were 1353 elergj- in 188.5. There were in 1880 only 
17,520 person.s* not belonging to the Luthei-a'n 
Church, of whom 3040 were -Tews, 2985 Roman 
Catholics, 1303 Calvinists, 1722 Mormons, 3087 
ll.iptists, and 1030 irvingites. 

The govoniment of Denmark is a constitutional 
monarchy, the king being assisted by a cabinet of 
seven ministers. The crown rvas cloctii-e until 
1000, when the iJcoplo and clergy, impelled by 
hatred towards the noblc-s, invc.stcd the sovereign 
(Frederick 111.) with ab.solute power, and decl.ire(I 
the su_ec(.‘.s.sion to the throne horeditaiy. From 
that time the crown excrcused nbsedute nilc till 
1831, when a constitution was granted. This 
jiniving nns.iti,sfactorj', was superseded in 1849 by 
the form of govennnent which, with .some altera- 
tions, Denmark now enjoys. The national as.sem- 
bly or Rigsdng_ consists of the Folkething and 
Landsthing. which meet annually, the members 
receiving a fixed allowance during their sittings. 
The I.-indsthing is eom]Miscd of sixty-six members, 
of whom twelve are nominated for life by the king, ' 
while the remainder an- eb-eU-d for a term of eight 
years by certain lKMli('s reiiresenting the largo tax- 
payer of tlic kingdom. 1*hc mcmlK-rs of the I 
roikething, whose number Is fixed bv .statute in i 
the iiroportion of one to every 10,000 o’f the popu- 
I.ation, nn; ebs-t/'d for threi' years- by jn-actmillv 
unixer'-nl sulfrage. To thi« Ixslv all bmlgels must 
firt Ik- Mibmittrl ; but in the year 1877-87, when i 
the government h.id n minority in the lower house, ' 
the Icing was induced to give tin- royal mlification 
to sarci--.ivc ‘ piovisimiary bndgeis,’ which had ' 
never leeeivcd the asveni of the Itigsdng. Never- ' 
the!,--, the financi.ll condition of Denmark is sound I 


and prosperous. The total revenue for the financial 
vear 1S85-8G w.is £2,981,5.34, and the cxjicmlittiro 
£2,779,763. The budget estimates for 1887-88 and 
1888-89 show slight deficits. Since the war of ISOG, 
the government has maintained a comparatively 
large i-eservc fund, to meet any sudden emergenoy. 
That fund stood in 1887 at £990,000. In ISSS 
the national debt was £10,723,203, or over £5 i)er 
head of the population ; hut -is the investmenf.s of 
the state (in telegraphs, A-c.) amount to ne.irly 
£5,000,000, tills proportion is reduced to le.ss than 
£3. The decimal system w,is introduced in 1875, 
the unit being the /.rone, or crown, of 100 ore; the 
average rate of exchange is IS Icroncr to the pound 
sterling. The D.inish army in 1887 numhei-ed 
1495 olliccrs .and 58,0G7 meii, inclusive^ of the 
landwclir; but only a sufficient establishment 
for gan-ison purpose!? is maintained, and the peace 
strength was 319 officei-s and 16,334 men. The 
total war strength is about 50,000 men, to which 
an e.xtra reserve of 14,000 could he added on 
emergency. Conscription prevails, and the period 
of military service is divided _ into _ eiglit yearn 
in the line and re.servc, anil_ eight in the extra 
reserve. Tlie navy is recruited by levies from 
the coast districts. ‘ Tlic fleet was repre.scntcd in 
1887 by tbirty-two steamers (of -wliicli nine were 
ironclads). 'Ifhe navy numbered in 1888, 134 
officers and 1477 men. Besides Copenhagen (q.v.), 
the onlj- fnrtre.s.scs are the coast (1efcnce.s at Hel- 
singiir (Elsinore), Fredericia, Korsor, Frederiks- 
bavn, and Hals. The ai-senal is at Copenhagen. 

Jlistori /. — Tlic early liistoiy of Denmark is Ip.st 
in the twilight of tl'ic saga-period, out of wliicli 
loom dimly the figures of its heroes, their br.ivo 
deeds, and daring voyages. Within its bordere . 
the Celts bad first tiieir liome, and from its 
shores the Angles and Saxons sailed in the 5tli 
centui-j- to the conquest of England ; while in tlieir 
place the Danc.s from Zealand settled on tlio 
de.scrtcd lands, extending their sivay as far south 
as the Eider. One of tlieir carlic.st kings, Hamid 
Hildetand, fell in battle against the Swedes in 
695 ; and shortly afterwards a hrnncli of the Yng- 
linger occuined 'Jutland, where they held a footing 
for two centuries. One of their kings, Harah! 
Klak, received bajitisiii in 826 from Ansg.ir (q.v.); 
hut the introduction of Christianity (lid not at 
once place any check on tlic long-accustomed in- 
roads on Erankisli tenitory, or on the iiiratical 
expeditions of the Viking.s,' although the coiintn- 
wn.s soon torn by dissensions between the ad- 
herents of the old and new faiths. Conn the 
Old, who drove the Ynglingcr from the peniiisulii, 
and tii-st united the mainland and islaml.s_ under 
one nilo, was the hitter enemy of Christianity ; 
and although his death in 93(i gave frc.sli vigour 
to the diffii.sion of the new faith, yet even its ulti- 
mate suoce.ss was only insured "by the zealous 
support it received from Conn’s grnnd.sou, Canute 
(q.v.). On his death in 10.35 the tlirco kingdoms 
01 his Anglo-Scandinavian empire soparatc(k mid 
Ids sister’s son, Svend Estridsen ( 1047-76), ascended 
the llironc of Denmark, founding a princely line 
that nourished 400 years. Intei-nal dissensions and 
extcninl wars weakened the country, and tlic iii- 
troiliiction of a feudal system raised up a jiowerful 
nobility, mid grroiiiiil down the once free people ton 
eonditinn of serfdom. Waldeiimr 1. ( 1 1.57-82) added 
Riigoii to the other Wendish districts of Mecklen-' 
hiirg ami Ponierania, and extended his sway over 
Norway also, irmler Waldeiimr II. the conquests 
of^ Diuiiimrk extended so far into Cermaii and 
Weiidihli lands, that the Raltic was little more than 
an inland Danish s(-a. The jealousy of the Cerman 
jirinces and the treachery of his vas.^als comhiiird 
to rob him, however, of (h('se brilliant conquests, 
and Ills death in 1241 was followed hv a ceiitiin- of 
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anarchy ami inglorious decadence , of the authority 
of tlie crown, during ■wliich the .kingdom was 
brought to the brink of annihilation. Under his 
gieat-grandson, Waldeinar IV., Denmark made a 
transient recovery of the conquests of the older 
AValdemars, rousing the jealousy of the Hanseatic 
League (q.v,), and the national laws were codiiied. 
Prom his deatli in 1375 till lil2, his daugliter, the 
great Margaret, widow of Hakon VI. of Norway, 
ruled not only that country and Denmark, hut in 
course of time Sweden also, with so li"ht yet firm 
a hand that for once in the course of tlieir history 
the three rival Scandinavian kingdoms were con- 
tent to act in harmony. JMargaret’s successor, Eric, 
the son of her niece, for whose sake she had striven 
to give permanence, by the act known as the Union 
, of Calmar ( 1397 ), to the amalgamation of the three 
sovereignties into one, undid her glorious work 
with fatal rapidity, lost the allegiance and the 
crowns of his triple kingdom, and ended his disas- 
trous existence in misery and obscurity. After the 
short reign of his nephew, Christopher of Bavaria 
(1440-48), the Danes exerted their ancient right of 
election to tlie throne, and chose for their king 
Christian of Oldenburg, a descendant of the old 
royal family through his matemal ancestress, 
Rikissa, the great-granddaughter of Waldeinar II. 
Christian I. (1448-81), who was at the same time 
elected Duke of Sleswick and Holstein, was tlie 
founder of the Oldenburg line, which continued 
unbroken till the death of Frederick VII. in 1863. 
His reign was followed by half a century of inter- 
national struggles in Scandinavia. The insane 
tyranny of Christian II. (q.v.) cost that monarch 
his throne and freedom ; the Danes chose his 
uncle Frederick I. to be their king, while Sweden 
was for ever separated from Denmark, and rose 
under the Vasas (seeGusTAVUs I.)tobe a powerful 
state. 

Under Cln-istian III. (1536-59), the Reforma- 
tion was establislied in Denmark. Cliristian IV. 
(q.v.), after his brief share in the Thirty Years’ 
Wai', proved one of the ablest of all the Danish 
rulers. His liberal and wise policy was, however, 
cramped in every direction by the arrogant nobles, 
to whose treasonable supineness Denmark owes the 
reverees by which she lost (1658) all the posses- 
sions she had hitherto retained in Sweden ; and- 
with the relinquishment of these, and consequently 
of the undivided control of the passage of the 
Sound, the countiy’s former international im- 
portance came finally to an end. The national 
disgraces and abasement which followed led, in 
1660, under Christian’s son, Frederick III., to the 
rising of the people against the nobles, and their 
surrender into the hands of the king of the supreme 
power. For the next hundred years, chiefly mai-ked 
by wars with Sweden, the peasantry were kept in 
serfdom, and the middle classes depressed ; but by 
the end of the 18th century the peasants had 
been gradually emancipated, while many improve- 
ments had been effected in the mode of administer- 
ing the laws, and the Danish kings, although 
autocrats, e.xercised a mild rale. The miseries of 
the reign of Frederick VI., who governed as regent 
from 1784, brought the country to the verge of rain. 
Denmark having joined Russia in a compact of the 
Northern Powers hostile to England, a fleet was 
sent into the Baltic, and considerable injuries were 
inflicted by an attack on Copenhagen, in 1801, 
under Parker and Nelson. From this the countiy^ 
rallied ; but in 1807 the British goveniment, suspi- 
cious of an intention on the regent’s part to violate 
his neutrality and take sides with Napoleon, 
demanded the surrender of the entire Danish nary, 
to be restored at the conclusion of peace. A refusal 
was followed by the bombardment of Copenhagen 
in September 1807, and the fleet was given up ; 


but this treatment drove Denmark into Napoleon’s 
arms, and with him the kingdom was obliged to 
co-operate until the close of 1813. 

By the conmess of Vienna, Denmark was com- 
pelled to cede Norway to Sweden. From this period 
a spirit of discontent grew up in the duchies, 
degenerating into mutual animosity between the 
Danish and German population, wliich led to an 
open rupture with Denmark in 1848, immediately 
after the accession of Frederick VII. (For the 
wliole question, see Sleswick-Holstein. ) After 
alternate hostilities and armistices, the war was 
virtually concluded in 1849, by the victory of the 
Danes at Idsted ; but in 1863 the quarrel was 
renewed. On the death of Frederick in that year. 
Prince Christian of Sleswick-Holstein-Gliicksborg 
ascended the throne under the title of Christian 
IX., in conformity with the act known as the Ti eaty 
of London of 1852, bj' which the succession to the 
Danish crown had been settled on him and his 
descendants by his wife. Princess Louise of Hesse- 
Cassel, niece of King Christian VIII. of Denmark. 
A pretender, backed by German influence and help, 
at once started up in the person of the eldest sou 
of the Duke of Angustenoorg, who assumed the 
title of Duke Frederick VIII. of Sleswick-Holstein ; 
but his cause was speedily merged and lost sight of 
by Prussia and Austria in their direct aim of incor- 
porating the duchies with the German Confedera- 
tion. Denmark, unaided by England and France, 
allies on whose support she had relied, was forced 
to go single-handed into the unequal contest. After 
a brave but utterly futile attempt at resistance, the 
Danes found themselves forced to submit to the 
terms dictated by their powerful foes, and resign 
not only Lauenborg and Holstein, but the ancient 
crown-apjianage or Sleswick. By the peace of 
Vienna, 1864, the Danish king bound himself to 
abide by the decision which Prussia and Austria 
should adopt in regard to the destiny of the severed 
Danish provinces. The dissensions between these 
two great powers, which led to the Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866, resulted in the triumph of Prussia, 
and since then the duchies have remained an in- 
tegral part of that state. Since the war, Denmark, 
although reduced to the narrow limits of the islands 
and Jutland, has recovered from its fall, and has 
greatly prospered, in spite of the spread of social- 
istic opinions, and the political dissensions that 
have ranged the government and Landsthing, sup- 
ported by tbe press of the capital, against the 
Folkething and majority of the people. 

For the geography and statistics, the best Danisli works 
are those of lislev. Trap, Grove, Falbe-Hansen, O. 
Nielsen, and Scharling ; see also Both, Konycriget Dan- 
mark, cn historisk-topografisk Beskrivelse (2d ed. 2 vols. 
Copenhagen, 1882-86), and Miss E. C. Otto’s Denmark 
and Iceland (Lond. 1881). For the history, works by 
Paludan-Mtiller, Barfod, Fabricius, Allen, and Tliorsbe 
may be consulted, and, in English, Miss Otto’s Scandi- 
navian Nisfory (1875), in Macmillan’s series, 

Danish Language and Literature. —The 
Danish language has sprang from the south- 
eastera or Danish-Swedish branch of the donsk 
tnnga (or lingua danica), which was the common 
name by which the language of all the Scandi- 
navians was designated in the middle ages by the 
southern races of the Teutonic stock. From the 
11th to the 13th century the Danish-Swedish branch 
of the Old Scandinavian became more and more 
markedly distinct from the Norwegianricelandic 
branch, through its replacing the old dilditliongs 
with single long vowels, and dropping the initial h 
before I, n, and r ; while the latter became charac- 
teiised by a further modification of the a sound, 
by the loss of v before r, and by a series of con- 
tractions of con.sonants. In the provincial laws 
of the 12th and 13th centuries, which (after 
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the llnnic inonniiients) arc the earliest sjieciiiiens 
of this Daiiish-Swedish lanfrunge, there are three 
dialect^— tliat of JSkaane (the sonthiiiost province 
of Sweden) and tho=e of Zealand and Jutland, the 
lirst of wliieh is nearest the old language, while 
the last two have deviated from it by dropping 
the iina! consonants from the old inflexional end- 
ings and clianging their vowels n, i, it to a less 
distinct c or w, retaining, however, the hard 
mutes p, f:, t after vowels, as on the whole is 
still the case in Swedish and spoken Norwegian. 
The dialect of Zealand in the 14th and loth 
centuries forms the foundation of modem Danish. 
The original vowels in almost all endings are there 
replaced bv half-vowels, and the dental aspimte J> 
hv t or d';p, /:, t, when follon-ing long vowels, 
arc changed to b, g, tl ; mn.sculine and feminine 
arc merged in one common gender; nouns h.ave 
no other ca-se-ending than the pos.sessive s for both 
numbers; verbs cease to indicate person (except 
in the ■ imperative) ; and the singular number 
begins to supersede the plnml, as it does eveiy- 
where in the spoken language from the IGth century. 
Danish, like tiwedDk, retains the snftixcd. definite 
article, which is characteristic of the Scandinardan 
language.". It." form is -ct in the neuter, -cn in the 
common gender, and -nc in the plural of both. 

The inlluence of the Han.seatic League and the 
Oldenburg dynasty (from 1448) brought in a great 
number of Low-Gcnnan words, especially relating 
to navigation and tinde ; while that of the order 
of St Ihidgct contrilmte<l a considerable Swedish 
element In the first half of the IGth ccjitury 
the Dani-sh language was chiefly u.scd hy religious 
writers, and the translation of the Bible ( 1550) is 
the first im])orlant monument of modem Danish. 
After this period Latin became once morc the 
language of learning and culture, and for a 
century and a half there was no Danish writer 
of eminence. The inlluence of French was pre- 
dominant in the 17th century, and that of High- 
Gennan, which had heen constant since the Ke- 
formation, culminated in the 18th century under 
the Slrucn.see adiniuLstration, when it was the 
language of government and public instniction. 
The result i.s, that Danish is indebted to Gennan 
for fully one-third of its vocalmlarv. It was not 
till llolbcrg that the Danish written iangnnge 
began to be cnricheil from the stores of native 
expics-sion in the spoken tongue. From the end 
of the ISth century revived study of Old .Scandi- 
n.avian and the develojiment .of a national poetic 
liletatuio unfolded the language in a hitherto un- 
suspected richness .and fullness, and since that time 
p.anish iirose has to a considerahle extent worked 
if.selt out of its poverty and dependence. Danish 
is the .softc.st of the Scandinavian kangunges, 
though Ic's euphonious than .Swedish. It is'thc 
language tif the educated class in Norway, where 
it is considcnably augmented from the native 
dialect, and is spoken with a somewhat b.ardor 
prominoiation. '1 lie licst histories of the langunoe 
ate by I’eteivcn (2 vols. Coiicnliagon, 1828 -30) and 
Molls-cb (ib. ISJfi); gnimmars by Bask (2d ed. 
l-oiid. ISlCiJ. Dikkc, Mniicli, Lyngby, Jcs«cn, ami 
Mubins (Khd, 1.H71); and ilictmnaric.s bv the 
D.tnish Academy (Copenhagen, 1703-1.881)' and 
.Molhccli {2d cd. 2 vols. <5. Iff, 9), who also pro- 
dilcsl a .{lb. ISfl) and n 

(I'tit'nrriiini {ih, 185.3 CO) for nntiiinnted 
Ih pp, and llo-ingV Danish .and 
J-.nghsh pi-tionary. in 2 parts (.uli cil. Coiicn- 
liagcn, 187.3), i-. lUi- Ust for F.nglish students. 

AiVrrfi/foT.— -.VfHT the Danish dialect h.ad gradti- 
nlly scisaratcd it-.df from tim Did .S-.andinaviati as 
a softer ami simpler sjs'crh, uith a strong infusion 
of <;* na ut ingnslicnl.-, it av;ls little iis»sl Jj, «-rit- 
inj: *b>«n to the time of the lleformation. ftaxo 


Grammaticus (i.e. ‘the learned’) in the second 
half of the 12th century wrote in Latin his 
Historia Banica, the only litei-ary' production of 
medieval Denmark that retains any interest. 
The earliast' writings in Danish are the clinrcli 
lawis of Skaane (11G2) and Zealand (1170), and 
the civil laws of Skaane (IIGO), Zealand (1170), 
and Jutland (1241); and after these a num- 
her of chronicles, partly in verse, of which 
the best known is tlie llitmkrdnikc, which was 
tiie first Danish hook printed (in 1495). It Is 
essentially an ahiidgment of Saxo. Tlie famous 
Danish ballads called (‘hero-songs’), 

some of wliicli are said to helono to the latter 
part of the 11th century, were handed down omlly 
mmi genemtion to generation, and were lirst 
collected, to the nninbev of 100, by A. S. Yedel 
in 1591. In 1G95 Peder Syv published a new 
edition with 100 more, and in 1812-14 apjicared a 
selection of 222, edited by Abraliamson, Nyemp, 
and Halibek. The most complete collection is nr 
Svend Gmndtvig’s unfinished Gamlc Follccviscr (5 
vols, 1853-77). They are about 500 in number, and 
tvewt of tUc adventiwes of Uoroes., love, eucliaut- 
nient, spectres, and historical events. Donbtles.s 
tliej" were sung to tlic dance, as is still tlie case 
in the Faroe Islands. They must have snllered 
imicb by their not being written down till the IGth 
and 17th centuries. 

The Keformation only emancipated Danish cul- 
ture from Latin to bind it fast to Geviiinn, 
which at the death of Frederick I. in 1533 wa-s the 
language of the upper classes. About that time 
Christian Pcdei-sen set nii a printing-press at 
Jlalnii), at which he imhli.slied a groat number of 
popular books, and finally in 1550 the lirst com- 
plete translation of the Bildc. Pedersen (1480- 
1.554) i.s ju-stly called the father of Daiiisli literature. 
The hymns and translations of the IValins ly his 
contemporary Tansen (1494-1501), as also by Kingo 
(1034-1703), Vorniondson (1491-1551), and Arrolio 
(1587-1037), and the national history (10 vols. 
Copenhagen, 159.->-160.t) of Hvitfehl (1649-1G09) 
were well received ; but the Danish language was 
still hanishod from higher society till the advent of 
the Norwegian llolhcrg (108-1-1754), the foundorof 
Danish comedy. He found Deninnvk on the point 
of being ahsorhed in Gerniany. ‘ Tlie common 
peojde,’ lie .“.ays, ‘had no histories hut dr^’ lists of 
dates ; no jioetrj’ hut congratnlatorj' velsc.s ; no 
theology but honiilie.s and funeral sennons ; and 
for plays, nothing hut old stories about Adam 
and Eve.’ He wrote historie.s of Denmark, of the 
Jews, and n{ tlic Church ; and the in'csisfiblc 
hiinionr of his comedies and satires covered with 
ridicule tlic iinitatore of foreign speech and 
manners. Wlmt Ilollierg did for Danish prose, 
another Norwegian, 'Tullin (172S-C5), din for 
Danish poetrj’. Equally dis.satislicd with the cur- 
rent imitations of the 17th cciiturv court-poetry 
of France, ami with tlie poetic reform of KIoji- 
stock (at Copcnimgon from 1751), Tullin follo'vod 
the guidnnoc of the English poets Pope, Young, 
and Thomson, and in this was followed hy most 
of his conntryinen who were .settled at Copen- 
hagen, while the Danes clung to Gorman models. 
Ewald (1743-81), an ardent diseiplo of Klopstock, 
was Denmark’s lirst gici'.t lyric poet and tragic 
ilr.anintist. His verse show.s an unsnriiassed 
iii.asterj' of fonn, and is expros.scd in pure, clear, 
and nohlo Inngnage. D'es.sel ( I742-.S,'i), hy his 
* tnigisly,’ Lore mt/ioiif Storkhigi { 1772), a humor- 
ous parody of the Danish iinitalions of tlio classi- 
cal Frencli drama, .succeeded in laughing them 
oirthc stage. Nnrdahl Bniii (1745-lSIG), jirnachcr 
and i«M‘l, Clans I'riinann (1740-1829), ‘t)ie Ibinis 
of tlic Norwegians,’ Clans Fasting ( 1740-91 ), Joii.a.s 
Hein (1700-1821), Jens Zellitz (1701-1821), and 
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othei's, formed themselves (1772) into a ‘Nor- 
•\vegian Society ’ at Copenhagen, nncler the leader- 
ship of Wessel. It was the literary manifestation 
of the Norseman aspiration to separate nation- 
ality, which afterwards led to the foundation of 
the university of Christiania in 1811. From the 
death of Wessel in 1785 to the beginning of the 
present century the literature became entangled 
in rationalistic and political polemics, and pro- 
duced little that is noteworthy. Its chief writers 
were P. A. Heiberg (1758-1811) and Malte Kon- 
rad Brim (1775-1826), both of whom were driven 
into exile in 1799-1800, the latter afterwards 
famous as a geographer ; the critic Eahbek ( 1760- 
1830); the dramatists Samso (1759-96) and Sander 
(1756-1819) ; and the lyrist Thaarup ( 1749-1821 ). 

Tlie poet and humorist Baggesen (1764-1826) 
forms the link between the 18th century and the 
early part of the 19th, when Danish literature 
took an entirely new departure, partly owing to 
the study of Kant, Fichte, and Scnelling, and the 
influence of Sclielling’s follower Steffens (1773- 
1845); partly also to the strict censorship of the 
press in force from the year 1799. The educated 
classes tuz'ned from their controversies on points 
of literary criticism and theology to scientific 
inquiry ; and the people, whose national feeling 
had been aroused by the French Revolution, by 
the share of Denmark in the Napoleonic warn, 
and especiall}^ by the events of 1801 and 1807, the 
Warwick Sweden (1808), and the loss of Norway 
(1814), welcomed with enthusiasm the rise of a 
new school, led by the romantic poet Oehlen- 
schliiger ( 1779-1850 ), who was equally distinguished 
as a IjTical and dramatic writer, and is stUl 
regarded by many as the greatest Danish poet. 
Contemporary with him were the poets Schack- 
Stafteldt (1769-1826) and Grundtvig (1783-1872), 
afterwards more eminent as a theologian ; Inge- 
mann (1789-1862), long the most poptilar novelist 
of Denmark; J. L. Heiberg (1781-1860), director 
of the royal theatre at Copenhagen, writer of 
numerous vaudevilles, and of the still popular 
national play. Elves’ Hill (1828) ; Hauch (1791- 
1872), dramatist, novelist, and critic; and Blicher 
( 1782-1848), who in his tales of Jutland was the 
first worker in the field which has since been 
cultivated in Gennany by Jeremias Gotthelf and 
Berthold Auerbach. Of the other novelists of this 
eriod the chief areBrosboll (b. 1820); FruGyllem- 
ourg-Ehrensviird (1773-1856), mother of J. L. 
Heiberg; Saint- Aubain, or ‘Karl Benihard’ (1798- 
1865); and tlie still znore popular Wjnther (1796- 
1876), the charming poet of Danish country life. 
Herz ( 1798-1870 ), from the time when his G/iosC Let- 
ters (1830) surprised the public with a poetic revival 
of the muse of Baggesen, has, now with his lyric 
poems, now witli his tales, now in romantic and 
national tragedies, now in comedies and light 
vaudevilles, provided his countiymen with artfetic 
and attractive works. Overskou (1798-1874) is a 
skilful dramatist, and Hostrap (b. 1818) a popular 
author of comedies. All these writers are sur- 
passed by Hans Christian Andei-sen (1805-75), 
whose wonderful stories are known tliioughout 
the civilised world. Less popular, but more pro- 
found, was the versatile writer Fr. Paludan-Muller 
(1809-76), who from his play' Love at Court (1832) 
to his great epic poem Adam Homo (1841-48) has 
wooed all the muses in successio.,. Here may be 
mentioned Bergsoe (b. 1835), writer of novels and 
popular works on scientific subjects ; Goldschmidt 
(1819-87), editor of the influential democratic 
journals. The Corsair, North and South, and Home 
and Abroad, and aftenvards author of numerous 
romances; Holst (b. 1811), a writer of pleasing 
lyrics and tales; Kaalund ( 1818-85), with his two 
collections'of poems, A Spring and An Autumn; 


the erotic and piquant and sometimes frivolons 
song- writer Aarestrup (1800-56); and Lembcke 
(b. 1815), the translator of Shakespeare. 

_A great impulse was given to aU branches of 
science from the beginning of the 19th centurj% 
The leading theologians were Grundtvig, the en- 
thusiastic champion of the faith of his fathers 
against rationalism, and advocate of a union of 
the Sc,andinavian kingdoms, but with the church 
separated from the state; Mynstcr (1775-1850), 
Bishop of Zealand; Clausen (1793-1877), the 
disciple of Schleiennaclier, and theological op- 
ponent of Grundtvig ; Martensen (1808-84), Bishop 
of Zealand, and author of standard works on 
systematic theology' and ethics ; and Kierkegaard 
(1813-55), the most original thinker of Denmark. 
The chief e.xponents of philosophy were Sibbern 
(1785-1872), Nielsen (b. 1809), and Brochner 
(1820-76) ; and in natural science the greatest 
names were those of Oeisted (1777-1851), the dis- 
coverer of electro-magnetism, the botanist Schouw 
(1789-1852), the geologist and chemist Forch- 
hammer (1794-1864), and the zoologist and archre- 
ologist Steenstmp (b. 1813). Much has been 
done for the study of Scandinavian antiquity by' 
the Sagahihliotheh of Miiller (1776-1834), and the 
researches of Finn Magnusson (1791-1846) in 
mythology, and of Thomsen (1785-1865) and 
Womaae (1821-85) in archreology'. The chief 
19th-century' writers of national histoiy have been 
Werlauff (1781-1871), Molbech (178.3-1857), Allen 
(1811-77), Schiern (b. 1816), and K. P. Paludan- 
Muller (1805-82); and of the history of the 
national literature and language, Petersen (1781- 
1862). In philology', Rask (1787-1831) and Mad- 
vig (1804-86) have a European fame. 

About 1850 the enthusiasm for the national 
past, which had been excited by Oeblenschliiger 
in Denmark, and by Tegner, Geijer, and others 
in Sweden, togetlier with the hatred of Germany' 
aroused by the war of 1848-50, rose to a pitch of 
fanaticism. ‘The northern force which liad con- 
trolled tlie world ’ was extolled by Ploug and 
othere as ‘ the only' means whereby' the victory' of 
the Cause of Hum.anity' could be achieved.’ After 
Ploug (b. 1813), the chief exponents of this great 
historic mission of the northern kingdoms were 
C. K. F. Molbech (1821-88), a euphonious lyrist 
and skilful dramatist, and translator o’f Dante ; 
and Erik Bogh (b. 1822), a fertile writer of 
fcuillctons and adapter of plays. A cosmopolitan 
reaction set in about 1870, led by' Georg Brandes 
(b. 1842), who proved in his lectures on literature 
that Denmark was only' a side-chapel in the temple 
of European thouglit and art, and that this over- 
strained ‘ Scandinavianism ’ was but the northern 
phase of the reaction from the tendencies of the 
18th century, which had been experienced in Eng- 
land, France, .and Germany' many' y'eare before. 
Brandes withdrew to Berlin for some years from 
the storm of popular opposition. Not only' in Den- 
mark, but in Norway' and Sweden also, his followera 
are now the prevailing party. The most conspicu- 
ous of these have been Jacobsen (1847-85), the 
translator and adherent of Daiaviu, and author of 
ilfogens (1872) and other novels; and (till in 1883 
he became a Conseiwative ) Drachmann (b. 1846). 
Of recent writers, the most noteworthy are Schan- 
dorph (b. 1836), who is equally luipny in his 
.sketches of the Zealand peasant and tne Copen- 
hagen snob ; the versatile writer Hennann Bang 
(b. 1858); and the dramatist Edvard Brandes (b. 
1847), brother of Georg Brandes. 

Of the three Scandinavian nations, the Danes 
have shown the greatest aptitude for the imita- 
tive arts, and their art is comparatively' the most 
independent. While tlie paintere of Norway h.ave 
been mostly' tr.ained at Diisseldorf, and those of 
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S\ve<len at 1’ari.s, tlie nrlEts of Denmark have 
c^pociallv attnictc<l to Rome. 1. he sculptor 
Thortt-ahl-en (q.v.) has left a ■'rent monument of 
liD "cniu'. in the works containcil in the Thor- 
rvahhcn Museum at Copenhagen. Of later artists 
may he mentioneil the painters :Marstran(l, Carl 
Bloch, E\ner, Kroyers, Henningsen, and Otto 
Bache. Of music, the chief composei-s in the 19th 
century have been Hartmann, Gade, and Ileise. 

Seo Kyenip and Kahbek, Dm damle Dirjttkunsts 
inKtoric,i vols. (lSOO-8), and Utisifft over den danske 
Di'itelanst under Firdcrik V. otj Christian 1'//. (1819-28) ; 
Xyernp and J. It Kraft, Almmdetvjl LittcraturlexiKon 
for Danmark, Korge O'.! Island (Copenhagen, 1818-20); 
I’etersen, Den danske LiUratars Ilhlorie, G vols. (1853- 
Cl); Overskou, Den danske Skucplads i dens Historic 
(1859-7-t); G. Brandea, Ludrig Hdlherg og bans lid 
(18S4); the general treatises in D.anish by Thortsen 
(ISlt; (ith ed. ISOli). Heiberg (1831), Molhech (1839), 
Strom (1871), Erikson (Christiania, 1878), IVinkcI-Horn 
(18S0), and Hansen (1884 ct seq.)-, and in German by 
.Strodtmann (1873), Vi'oUheim de Fonseca (1874-77), and 
IVinkel-Hom (1880). See also a part of Edmimd M'. 
Gotso’s Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe 
(1870). 

Dcnncry, Adoi-phe Piiiltppe, a French dra- 
matic writer of Jewish extraction, was horn at 
Paris on June 17, 1811. His first employment was 
that of clerk to a notary ; hut he soon betmine a 
succe.ssful dramatic author, and w.as so luolific 
that between 1831 .and ISSl he produced, by him- 
self or in concert with others, about two hundred 
jiicecs in one stvle or another, including regular 
dramas, vnudevihes, and openitic te.xts. One of 
the most successful was the drama, Marie Jeanne 
(181.5). Ho was the cre.ator of the now well- 
known Norman watering-idacc, Cabourg. 

Dcillicivltz, a small village in the province of 
Brandenburg, Pnissia, 42 miles SSW. of Berlin. 
Here was fought, on the 0th of September 1813, a 
battle in which 70,000 French, Saxon.s, and Poles, 
under Ney, were routed, after obstinate fighting, 
by 50,000 Pnissians, under Bulow. 

I>cinii8, John, critic, was born in liondon in 
10.57, the son of a prosperous saddler. He liad 
his cilucation at H.arrow, and Cains College, Cam- 
bridge, wheic he graduated B.A. in 1070. After a 
tour through France and Italy, he took his place 
among the wits and men of fa.sliion, .and brought a 
sujliciently r.ancorous pen to the assistance of the 
NVhig party. His acquaintance with Drydcn .and 
'Wycherley ami other distinguished wits', as well 
as his native bent, made him a playwright. His 
plays bad but little .success. Of tho'nine, tlie two 
most famous were Libert;! Aseerted (1704) and 
Appiux and Vinjinia (produced 1700). Pope’s 
Eseag on Crilicism (1711) contained a contemptu- 
ous allu.sion to the latter, .answered by Dennis 
next month in Rejirctiom, Critical and Satirical, 
which was the commencement of a long and em- 
bittered feud between the poet and the critic. 
Pope's Harratirc of Dr Robert Xorris, conccrsiing 
the Strange and Dejdorablc Frcneij of John 
Dennie, an officer in the Ctedom-IIouK (1713), was 
a virulent, vulgar, .and officious attack m.ade on 
AddlnuiV liL'lialf, but in which that gciiLal author, 
through Steele, disavowed any cnm)(licitv. Dennis 
w.as poor and blind dating liis hast years. A few 
weeks aft<" a theatrical jieiformancc, got up for 
Ills liencriijiy Pope and some others, he died, Gfh 
January 1731. D-nnis was embroiled in contro- 


o.tnu.ara n.-nnis was embroilcil m contro- 

M-rvy all his life, and 'lis naturally imp.atient 
temper bce.ame completely Miiired. He m.ade 
many eiieniiis, and his urrme, which his own 
yiUiiigs could f.e.arce prc'crs e, will live for ever 
in their cojitempt and hate. J/e is one of the best- 
abtisisl men in ilnglisl, liter.! turn. .Suift l.am- 
jscioued bim, anil Poji.* not only, ns-aiksl Idm in 


the JEssag on Criticism, hut finally ‘damned him 
to everlasting fame’ in the Dtf/ic/nef. Yet he was 
no fool, andhis Advancement and Reformation of 
Modern Poetry ( 1701 ) and The Grounds of Criti- 
cism in Poetry (1704) will still repay jtenisal. 
‘Spite of the growling of poor old Dennis,’ s,ay.« 
Mr Dowell, ‘his s.andy ped.antiy was not without 
an oasis of refreshing sound judgment here and 
there.’ 

Denouement (Fr. ddwucr, ‘to untie’), a 
French term natumlised in England, applied gener- 
ally to the tennination or catastrophe of a play 
or 'romance; but, more strictly speaking, to tbe 
train of circumstances solving tlie plot, and ha.stcn- 
ing the catjistrophc. 

Dens, Peteu, a well-known Roman Catholic 
theologian, whs horn in 1690, at Boom, near 
Antwerp. Little is known of his early life; hut 
from the epitaph on his tomb in the_ ch.apel of 
the archiepiscoiial college of Malines, it appears 
tliat he was reader in theology at Malines for 
twelve years, plchanus or jiarish priest of_ St 
Rtimold’s, ami president of the College of JIalines 
for forty ycai-s. He died 55tb February 1775, in 
the ciglity -fifth yetir of his .age. Tlie work wliich 
has rendered Dens’s name familiar, even to the 
Protestant public, is his Thcologta Moralis ct Dog- 
matiea. It is a systematic ex]iOMtion and defence— 
in the form of .a catechism — of eveiy point of ethics 
and doctrine maintained by Roman CathoHas, and • 
is extensively adopted as the text-hook of the- 
ology in their college.s. It appears to owe its popn- 
laritV more to its being a handy and usable com- 
pilation than to any great talent exhibited by its 
author. The casuistical parts of the work have 
hcen severely criticised by Protestant moralists. 
An edition was puhlished at Dublin in 1832. 

Dcn.sif}'. '5Vhen of two bodies of equal hulk, 
one contains more matter than the other, it is saiil 
to h.ave greater density than that other. Since 
weight is projiortional to mass, the same mmiheis 
may be and arc used to rejirescnt specific gravity 
and dcn.sit.y. Lithium is the least dense mot.al 
known, it.s density being 0'59 if that of water ho 
called unity. Ordiimiy air may he easily com- 
pressed so as to he denser than lithium. Iridium 
IS probably the densest suhstauce known, itstlcnsily 
being 22'4' times th.at of water. Osmium, however, 
is vciy nearly if not quite ns dense. The more 
ordinary metals stand in the following order ns 
regards density : Aluminium, nntiniony, zinc, iion 
(wrought), copper, hisninth, silver, Ic.ad, gold, 
platinum. 

Dcntnl Forj.uJila, See Tektii. 

Dcnlalriiiii (La\t. dens, ‘n tooth’), or Elephant’s 
Tusk Shell, a renmykahle genns of molluscs, tvpc 
of a sm.all class called Scaphopoda. The shell is 
tubular, like an eleii|liant’s tu.sk, ojien at both ends, 
and lined by an aliuott completely tubular ‘ mantle. ’ 




Dciilftlinm. in natum! position in sand. 

The animal Jias an indistinct cylindrical head with 
a mouth at its extiTUiity, surrounded by a circle of 
tonlncles. Tv.o pads at the h,'u-(. of the hc.ad and 
niKjve the foot bear ciliateil contractile filaments, 
jKjsJlilv ri>s].iratoty. q’he ‘foot’ is long and 
dividol into three at tlie end. Tlie mouth iiicludos 
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a rasper. Tliere are no eyes, but an’ ear-sac is 
present. Neither heart nor gills are developed. 
The sexes are similar and separate. The larva is 
ciliated and free-swimming. The type is of much 
zoological interest, hut its affinities are still un- 
certain. Tlie animal lives with the anterior end 
plunged into the sand on the sea-coast, at depths 
of ten to a hundred fathoms. By means Of the 
foot they can creep slowly. They feed on minute 
animals, and have an almost cosmopolitan distri- 
bution. The class includes two or more other 
genera. D. entale occurs off British coasts ; and 
about forty living species are known. The genus 
occure as a fossu from Carboniferous - strata (or 
perhaps earlier) onwards. The shells are used for 
cun-ency and for ornament by the Indians of the 
northern Pacific coast of America. See Lacaze- 
Duthiers, Histoire dcs Dentalcs (1856-58). 

Dentaria, or Coral-root (both names due to 
knobbed root-stock), is a small genus of Cruciferm, 
represented in Britain by the rare D. bulbifera, in 
wliich the upper leaves bear Bulbils (q.v.), while 
tlie pods rarely ripen. The root-stock being pun- 
gent, was formerly dried as a remedy for toothache. 
D. diphylla, a North American species, is called 
Pepper-root from the same property. The name 
Coral-root is also applied to the orchid Corallorhiza, 
while the tine Tooth wort (q.v.) is Lathraa sqiia- 
maria. 

Dentex» a genus of acanthojiteraus fishes near 
perches. One species (D. vulgaris), the Dentex of 
the ancient Romans, abounds in the Mediterranean, 
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and has occasionally been taken on the southern 
shores of Britain. It is an excessively voracious 
fish, with large sliarp teeth, and attains a large 
size, sometimes three feet in length, and 20 to 30 
pounds weight. Great numbers are taken in the 
mouths of rivers in Dalmatia and the Levant, 
where they are cut in pieces, and packed in barrels 
with vinegar and spices, just as the ancients used 
to treat them. 

Dentifrice. See Tooth-powder. 

Dentine, or Ivory, the principal constituent 
of mammalian teeth. See Teeth. 

Dentirostrcs, a somewhat old-fashioned title 
for one of the subdivisions of singing Passerine birds 
or Oscines. The term, as equii’alent to ‘toothed- 
billed,’ is used in opposition to Conirostres (‘cone- 
billed’) and Tenuirostres (‘slender-billed’). It 
would include f=ers, thrushes, chatterers, crows, 
&c., but the chai-acter is purely adaptive to the 
better securing of the prey and the like, and is of 
little significance in classification. 

Dentistry, the art of the dentist, or that of 
treating disease in the teeth (Dental Surgery), and 
of replacing these organs when lost (Mechanical 
Dentistry). The art is a very ancient one. The 
Laws of the Twelve Tables (5th centurj' B.C.) pro- 
vided for the case of ‘teeth bound with gold,’ it 
being lawful in this connection to burn or bnr>' 
gold with the dead person. An Etruscan skull 
found in 1885 had a set of animal's teeth artificially 
fixed in it. The dentistry of the United States has 
in recent tinres become specially' celebrated. 


(1) Dental Surgery.— T\ia disorders to which the 
teeth are liable are those arising from defective 
development, such as imperfections in form or 
structure, irregularity of position, <S:c. ; those, 
again, constituting diseases ntore properly so called, 
such as caries or dental decay, necrosis or death of 
a tooth, inflammation of the soft tissues, such as 
the gum, the central pulp or nerve, as it is popular] v 
called, neuralgic affections, &c. ; lastly, those 
arising from accidents of various kinds, such as 
blows, falls, and the like. For the constitution 
and diseases of the teeth, see Teeth. 

The object of the dentist, in treating decayed 
teeth, is twofold : he either attempts to arvest the 
decay, and repair its ravages ; or he removes tire 
diseased tooth altogether. These operations, along 
with supplying artificial teeth when tire natural ones 
are lost, constitute the nrain offices of dentistry. 

Scaling .- — This is a little operation, by which the 
accumulation of a substance termed ‘ tartar ’ is 
■removed from the teeth. Tartar or salivary cal- 
ctrlus is of different densities and colours, and is a 
deposit from the saliva. It is most frequentlj' 
found at the necks of the teeth, and lodges iir 
greatest quantity most commonly behind the lower 
front-teeth. Where it accumrrlates it is generally 
accompanied by absorption of the gums, whereby 
the necks of the teeth are exposed, and they become 
loosened. Its removal is efl’ected by little hoe- 
shaped steel instrainreirts, bent in a rirarrner to reach 
more easily those sitrrations in which the tartar 
is found. Their nrode of use is by inserting the 
point of any one of them under the free edge of 
the mass of tartar, at the gurrr, and lifting it away 
from the backs of the teeth to which it is adherent. 
The teeth are then freed froirr any particles still 
sticking about them, and their surface smoothed 
by being rubbed with pumice-powder or chalk. 
In certain diseased conditions of the structures 
about the necks of the teeth, considerable purulent 
disch.arges occur, and tartar frequently oeconies 
largely deposited. 

Regulating . — The teeth of the second, or per- 
manent or adult set, are very liable to be crowded 
and misplaced, one overlapping the other, or those 
of the upper jaw falling beliind those of the lower 
when the mouth is closed, thus producing the pro- 
minent condition of the under jaw denominated 
‘under-hung.’ To remedy these defects, a variety 
of means have been adopted bj’ dentists ; the prin- 
ciple upon which all of them act, however, being 
that of pressing the displaced tooth or teeth into 
the natural position. This, of course, requires that 
room or space should exist for them to be thus 
adjusted ; .and' where this is not the case, the usu.al 
procedure is to remove one or more of the back- 
teeth, or any others which’ it is less desirable to 
preserve. In other cases the dental .arch itself is 
malformed, and may be enlarged by regulated 
pressure so as to afl'ord more accommodation for 
the teeth, as well as to improve its contour. Some 
considerable time is necessarj' to complete the 
regulation of misplaced teeth and even after thej- 
have assumed their proper position, they require 
to be carefull}’ maintained there, othenvise a 
tendency to resume their former irregularity soon 
manifests itself. 

Stopping or Filling.— Tins is one of the most 
important and delicate operations the dentist has 
to perfoim. The firet step to be taken in filling c 
‘stopping’ a tooth, is to clear away all decajig 
and deca^dng substance. For this purpojurse 
number of slender digging and excavatin yiig 
instruments, tenned ‘ excavators,’ are ,ie exara- 
The ‘dental-engine’ is another v.aluffe General 
of preparing the cavity for filling, yrious dent.al 
means of small drills and file-headeflfiislied for the 
rotating, so as to cut aw.ay wj; The degree in 
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the tooth snil^toHce. AVilh tliese, the hollow in 
the tooth is scooi>e(l out and thoroughly cleaned. 
If p-iin he oecjisioned hy this process, the obtund- 
ing of the tooth's sensitiveness, or ‘ destrojung the 
Jien-e,' as it is called, had better at once bo resorted 
to. This is jierfonned in several ways. AMiere 
the tooth I'- .single-fanged, as in front-teeth, the 
nen c, or more correctly the pulp, may be rcmovetl 
by passing a slender broach, or square and pointed 
biad-.shaped, or slender serratea steel probe tij) 
into the central c.avity of the tooth, with a slight 
rotary motion, so as to break up and remove the 
pulp. AVherc this cannot be done at once the best 
plan is to destroy the pulp by some_c,au«tic applica- 
tion, such as ai'senions acid, chloride of zinc, car- 
bolic acid, ^c., carefully applied, a variety of other 
sub-tanccs Ircing used for the same purpose. 

Tlie cavity being properly shaped and cleaned 
out until its wiills are of sound and liaitl tooth- 
bone, is to be well dried, and the plug of stopping- 
niateri.al inserted. Various substances are em- 
ployed for this purpose, aird the mode of using each 
IS .somewhat different. For teniirorary stopping.s, 
]m)c gutta-percha Ls a serviceable material. A 
•piantity sutlicicut to fill the cavity, and somewhat 
more, is to bo gently warmed over a spirit-lamp — 
not in hot water' — aird when <|iiite plastic is to be 


firmly pressed with a blunt-noiritcd stopping-instru- 
ment or ‘phig'ger’ into all the interstices of the 
hollow in the tooth — more and more being pressed 
in, until the surface of the idug so formed is on 
a level with the surf.acc of the tooth, when all 
supcrlluous portions should bo removed, and the 
solid plug smoothly finished. Ostco-plaslic fillings 
consist of varieties of the metallic oxychloridc.s and 
jihosphatc.s. They are inserted in a soft condition 
into the tooth, where they liarden in the course of a 
few minutes. 

Another variety of stopping-inatorial consists of 
anialgaiiis of difl'ercnt kinds. Many absurd state- 
ments have been nindc regarding the evil effects of 
amalgtrm stopiiings, but the only real disadv.arit.age 
attending their use i' shrinkage', and that many of 
thc’in get hlaek in the month, and discolour the 
tooth, while some that do not get black arc friable, 
and crutnhlo .aiy.ay in a short space of time. Some 
of thO'C containing copper exercise a beneficial 
action on the tooth-lione, but darken its colour 
very much. _ The aninlgani is rubbed up with iiicr- 
enry to a linn, plastic consistence, and cai'cfrrlly 
introduced into the dried cavity in the same w.ay 
as the gutta-percha plug. 

Gold-stopping is an operation of a much more 
complicated and diflieiilt desciiiition. The materials 
uscif hen.' are cither gold-foil— that is, thick gold- 
leaf— or the peculiar form in which gold exists 
known n.s sponge-gold ; or again, ‘ pellets ’ of gold 
made up in a .soft spongy condition of various si-/es 
tt'ailv for use. In stopjiing a tooth with gold, even 
more care is necessary in preparing the cavity than 
what has been already inculcated. Its s/mpe and 
coiirlitinn must now lie p.articularlv taken into 
ncyoiint, and the iiearor it npproaeirc« to a cylin- 
drical foi-m the better. Various modes of pack- 
ing the gold are adopted .necordiiig to two con- 
ditions in which gold exists — namelv wlheshv, 
where each portion cap lie welded to “the other; 
or uhere they are i-ecurcly fixed 

liHicrely by tightly wedging them together.* Xon- 
.lanrim"^ made adhesive bv lieat- 

vi-rsy all*' tviiiic— . The .surface of a gold plug, 
tt-m(>er these w.ay.», should lie xvell coii- 

mnnv er.^ *‘'*^<1 pr-'ssnrc aviih a hhint pliiggcr, 
uritings ;.v_hnmm«-nsl with a .suitable ninllet, and 
in their eonh""’' Indiig removetl, it ought to 

ftbusisl ,„ai] ’jiutil it assjiiiies a hriiliant metallic 

l*oom-d liim. ann ,. , 

Tiy reiiKshvs, iiiorc or Ics, fcrvice- 


able, are in use for xvhat is termed toothache 
— a disorder xvliich, however, is not alway.s one 
and the same in its nature. Their intention, 
in general, is either to destroy the iren-ous fibres 
existing in a tooth, or to narcotise and i-ender them 
insensible. Among those acting in the former 
manner are such as creasote, arsenioiis acid, carbolic 
acid, pepsino, chloride of zinc, nitr-ate of silver, 
alum, tannin, &c. ; among those acting in the 
latter mode are chloroform, latidanum, ether, sjiirit 
of camphor, menthol, cocaine, &c. In all cases the 
decayed cavity should previously he xvell cleaned 
out, otherwise the remedy employed m.ay be alto- 
getber prevented from reltcliing the spot wlicro it 
IS intended to act. 

Extraction . — TJiis is the principal surgical opera- 
tion falling to the dentist. It is pcrfoi'iued by 
me.ans of instnrments adapted to the special 
peculiaritias of the tooth requiring removal, or 
to the circumstances in xvhich it e.xists. The 
gre,at matter is, that each tooth should be ex- 
tracted in aecoi'dance xvitli its anatomical configu- 
nation ; and to accoinplisli this of course requii-es 
an intimate knowledge of the natural fonii jirojier 
to each of these organs individually ; xvithout this, 
it is impossible to extract any tootli upon a correct 
principle. The tooth is griped, as f.ar a.s the 
in.stninient c.an he made to do so, by that poilion 
of the root or bang wliicli just emerges froni, or 
perhaps xvitich is just witliiii, the socket ; it is 
then loosened, not exactly by pulling, but rather 
lij' moving it in a latei'al or nr a rotatory manner, 
in sti-ict accordance with the ro.spcctivo* clinractcr 
of fang jmssessed ; and finally, on its being thus 
detached from its connection 'with the jaw, it is, 
with verx' little force, easily lifted from its socket. 

Ainestnetics are emidoyed in the extraction of 
teeth in the same manner as for other surgical 
operations, where it is desirable to abolish jiain. 
See Anastiiiisia. Neither ether nor cliloroform 
should be given by inexperienced hands, iiov should 
both the giving of the annxsthotic and the extraction 
he attempted by one individual on any occa.sion. 
Nitrous oxide or l.arigliing-gas is of much service, 
niisweriiig all the purposes of chloroform or cthci' 
ill short operations. A conihination of two or 
more of these anajsthetic,s has been employed xritli 
apparent succe.ss, such .as nitrous oxide with etlicr. 
Freezing the gum, the injection into it of coc.aino, 
and other modes of inducing in.sonsibility, local or 
general, have been proposed from time to* time, but 
one after another has been abandoned as unservice- 
able. 

_(_2) Mechanical Dentistry . — The various con- 
ditions of the niniith reqiiii'ing the adaiitation 
of artificial teeth, range from cases where only 
ope tooth limy he wanting, to those xvhere not a 
single tooth remains in the jaw, above or hclop'. 
Acconlingly, artificial teeth arc siinken of as partial 
or coiiijiletc sets — a partial set being one for either 
ripper or lower jaw, where some of the natural 
teeth still roniaiii ; a complete set being one for 
cither j.w, xvliei-c none are left, or for both jaw.s, 
xvhon Imth are in sneh circiimst.aiiccs. 

The trniisplantalioir of the tcofli of another in- 
dividual is a very old usage revived every now 
and njraiii, and cqiially often fallinginto desrietiido ; 
and implantation is a reuent nindifiimtion of the 

process. 

The simplest form of partial sets is what is 
terijicd a pivoted tooth. This is an nrtilicial tooth 
fixed in the month ii]ioii the fang or root of one 
xvliose crown has hi'en lost hy dec.iy or otherwi-o. 
The most iisnnl mode of proeodiiio is as follows; 
An artificial tooth, iis ne.ar as }M>-silile to the colour 
and form of that to he rapl.-u-isl, i-, f-eh'oted. Tlii- 
j artificial tooth it>-ed to lie the crown of a natural 
1 hiim.an l<«»th i'orn.-ponding to that lo--t, hut is 
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now one niaclo in imitation of this, in a species of 
pottery- wave called mineral teeth. Usually this 
tooth is accurately fitted to the root b}' means of a 
gold pin, inserted, into the open central canal exist- 
ing in the root, the other extremity of the pin 
being attached to the substitute tooth. 

AYhere more than one- tooth is required, and 
occasionally even where only one is necessary, a 
‘ plate’ or ‘ base ’ is very exactly fitted either to the 
gum and palate as in ‘suction’ sets, or to the 
remaining teeth where they are to be the supports, 
more especially in what is called crown and bridge 
work ; and to this base the artificial teeth required 
are fitted and fixed. 

This ‘base’ is frequetitly made of gold, silver, 
or platinum jilate, of the thickness of card-board, 
of vulcanised caoutchouc or vulcanite, or of celluloid 
— a compound of camphor and gun-cotton. An 
exact model of the gum and other parts upon 
which the plate is to rest is obtained by intro- 
ducing unset Paris plaster, beeswax, or other 
modelling compound, softened by previous heat- 
ing, into the patient’s mouth, and pre.ssing it 
forcibly upon those parts of which an impres- 
sion is desired. On removing the wax or other 
substance from the mouth, Paris plaster is poured 
into the mould thus procured, and on its hard- 
ening, or ‘setting,’ this plaster-cast presents an 
exact counterpart of the gum. It is upon this 
plaster-model that all the subsequent operations 
are performed in fitting the artificial set. 

MetalUc-jJlate Sets . — Where the framework Ij’ing 
upon the gum is to be of gold or silver plate, or the 
like, it is necessary to procure, besides the plaster- 
model, a metal one. This metal-model is generally 
cast in zinc, gun-metal, or some such material ; and 
a counter-model of a softer metal, generally lead, 
is taken from tliis again, so that a complete pair 
of dies is in this way procured. The gold or other 
late, cut of a convenient size, is tlien stamped 
etween the two metallic dies, until assuming the 
precise form desired. It is then tiimmed, and any 
more delicate adjustments made upon it| such as 
fitting and soldering hands or clasps to those parts 
where it is to embrace any teeth remaining in the 
mouth. The mode of fastening the teeth to the 
plate varies. One kind of teeth has a tube ex- 
tending along their whole length, and these are 
fastened by means of a pin fixed to the plate, and 
passing up the tube. The other kind is provided 
with short platinum pins, fixed in the material of 
tile tooth during its manufacture, to which pins a 
piece of gold or other plate is soldered, or a mass of 
gold fused upon them, and this, again, soldered to 
the framework of the set. 

Another form of these plate sets or artificial 
dentures is where the plate— generally of platinum 
— has an arrangement suited for fusing a siliceous 
material to it and the teeth, so as to form an 
artificial gum. This is termed ‘ continuous gum 
work,’ and is very efi’ective although it has its 
disadvantages. Sometimes vulcanite sets are 
mounted with continuous gum work. 

Vidcanitc &««. —The fimt step in the manufacture 
of a vulcanite set of teeth is to make a_ pattern set 
in wax, with the mineral teeth fixed in the wax. 
'This pattern set is made upon and fitted to the 
plaster-model, and is adjusted to the wearer’s mouth 
precisely as if it were the set to be wom. When 
everything is thus prepared, a duplicate of the wax- 
set is made in vulcanite — the vulcanite replacing the 
wax, and the mineral teeth being retained as they 
were. The process bj' which the mlcanite is made 
to take the place of the wax consists in imbedding 
the pattern set in Paris plaster, so that the inclos- 
ing mould of it, thus secured, may be separable into 
at least two parts. On these being taken asunder, 
the wax of the pattem set is melted out -with boil- 
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ing water, leaving the teeth in situ. The wax is 
then replaced by raw vulcanite, which, on the 
mould being reclosed, is subjected to the usual 
process of vulcanising. 

A base which is now sometimes used is cheoplasty, 
or cast-metal, an alloy usually of tin and bismuth. 
This base is especially adapted for mouths in Avhich 
the lower alveolar ridge is veiy flat, as its great 
weight tends to keep the dentine in position. The 
method of construction is the same, in tlie pre- 
liminaiy stages, as for a vulcanite set. Aiter the 
wax has been boiled out, the two lialves of the 
mould are placed together, and the melted metal 
is poured in. 

Dental AjipUances . — The manufacture of dental 
.apparatus is a very large and important one, and 
is can-ied on principally in London and the United 
States. A great many of the most important pro- 
cesses are mainly due to American , invention or 
ilevelopment. Principal among these are the pro- 
cess of vulcanising,, the dental-engine, the rubber- 
dam, mineral teeth, the introduction of nitrous- 
oxide gas, and perhaps also the great improvements 
in the modern operating-chair. The introduction 
of the vulcanite base and mineral teeth has been 
the means of bringing the benefits of dentistiy 
within the reach of thousands who could not 
aflbrd the expense of gold and silver plates. The 
dental-engine is an ingenious little machine, 
whereby tlie action of a treadle, conveyed through 
a flexible arm, gives a rotary motion to a drill or 
buiT, for operating in the patient’s mouth, Elec- 
tiicity has recently been introduced as a motor for 
the dental-engine and other purposes. 

To show how elaborately eveiy possible require- 
ment of the dentist is provided for by the manu- 
facturers, we may give a few instances. Most 
makers offer a choice from about a hundred 
varieties of forceps for the extraction of teeth ; the 
number of diills and burrs for the dental-engine 
provided by one maker for selection approaches 
three hundred ; while a manufacturer in Phila- 
delphia keeps in stock nearlj' six hundred 
vaneties of the ‘plugger’ (instniments for stop- 
ping teeth). There is besides an equally liberal 
choice in excavators, scalere, &c., while the varieties 
in the makes of teeth are innumerable. It has 
been estimated that sixteen thousand ounces of 
fine gold are annually used for filling teeth ; ten 
millions of mineral teeth are annuallj' disposed of 
throughout the civilised world ; and for the im- 
plantation of these in the mouth, independent of 
gold and other bases, sixteen tons of rubber are 
annually required. 

For a more detailed account of dentistrj-, we 
must refer to the numerous and beautifully illus- 
trated works specially devoted to the subject, snch 
as Pitch’s System of Dentistry, Tomes’s Dental 
Surgery, Taft’s Operative Dentistry, Kichardson’s 
Mcehanieal Dentistry; with the lesser works of 
Coleman, Hunter, Oakelj' Coles, J. Smith, Sewill, 
Rymes, and othere. 

Laws as to Dentistry . — In 1878 an act entitled 
the Dentists Act was passed with a view of 
amending the laws relating to dental i>ractitioners. 
In terms of this act, no one except qualified medi- 
cal practitionere and those hon& fide engaged in 
the practice of dentistry at the time of the act’s 
passing can take or use the title ‘ dentist,’ or any 
title signifying that he is registered, under a pen- 
alty of £20. And in future any 'person desiring 
to become a dentist must undeigo a certain course 
of study, and have taken a degree or license. The 
curriculum of study and the'conduct of the exam- 
ination are under the regulations of the General 
Council of Medical Eduyfition ; and various dental 
hospitals and schools htive been established for the 
instruction of the dental student, 'fhe degree in 
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CJrcM Britain niul Irelniul L.D.S. (Licentiate in j 
Dental Snrgcrv). Tlie only foreign tlegrees (both 
American) onnlifving for registration in Bntain 
are D.M.D. (Harvard) and D.D.S. (Michigan). 
In 18SS there avere in practice in Great Britain and 
Ireland 977 licentiates under the new act, and 3^9 
practitioners registered its having been in practice 
before 1878. 

Dentition. See Tketh, Teething, IIoiise. 

D'Entrcca-StCJinx Islands, since 1881 part 
of the British protectorate of New Guinea, lie north 
of tlic fcoutb-eastem extremity of New Guinea. 
With an area of 1083 .sq. m., they comprise three 
chief islands sejiarated by narrow channels. They 
are named after the French admiral and extilorer, 
Bnini D'Entreca-steaux (1730-93), who visited these 
waters in 1792. His name is also preserved in 
D’ENTIlEC.tSTEAtJX POINT on the south-west coast 
of Wcitern Australia ; and in D'ENTREC.tsTE.vux 
Cii.tNNEi., separating the south of Tasmania from 
Biiine Island. 

Dcnnd.'ltion, in Geologt-, means the laying 
bare of underlyin'' rocks by the removal of sujier- 
ficial matter, ami also the process bj’ which the 
earth'.s surface is hroken up and the loose material 
earrieil away. The more important agents of 
denudation are wind, min, running water (springs, 
underground streams, brooks, and rivers), fro.st, 
snow, ice (glaciers), the sea (waves, hreakers, 
currents), plants, and animals. The action of 
wind is seen in the erosion of rocks produced by the 
wind and grit which in certain dry remons is swept 
by the winds against projecting rocKs, an action 
ohen resulting in the undermining of clitls and the 
downfall of rock-masses. The sand (iroduced by 
I the hutiorlicial disintegraUon of rocks is carried 
forward and heaped uii in the form of dunes or 
sandhills (sec llnrtT). Bain is also a imtcnt agent 
of denudation, its action being both chemical and 
mechanical. Bocks are more or lc.ss altered and 
decayed, and the decomposed materials carried ol! 
in sidution by rain-water. Tlie more soluble roclcs, 
such as rock-salt, gyitsum, and limestone, rc.adily 
succumb, but there are very few rocks indecll 
which are not more or less acted upon chemically 
by lain. So that in many places the rocks aie 
tfiu-, ‘ wc.athercd ’ to considemble depths, the 
decomnosc'l crusts vaiying in thickness from a 
men' line up to many feet or even yards. The 
mechanical action of 'min consists ch'ielly in tlie 
sweciiing away of this disintegrated uiaterial, 
uhicli often accumulates in hollows, forming what 
is called i-oi«-ira?/(. Bunning water acts al«o 
chemic.ally and mechanically. Thus, the rain tliat 
sinks mideigroiind and rises’ to the surface again in 
siuings brings about many changes in locks. 
Immense quantities of mineml matter are brought 
uji in solution, and thus, iu time, underground 
cavities are formed, esjiccially in the more soluble 
rocks. In legions of calcareous rock.s, the wliole 
drainage is soinctimc.s conducted umleiground, the 
ingulfed strc.ims_ and rivers acting both chemi- 
cally and mechanically, and giving rise to a large 
s''rh-s of subfermnean tunnels (see C-VVIts). The 
action of_ underground w.ater often brings about 
l<_K3il siilcidcnecs, falls of rock, and great landslips. 
Tiie denuding action of snperlicial terrestrial waters 
i« see-n in -She excavation of gullies, ravines, and 
river- valleys; one of tbo mo-t remarkable e.vamples 
of river crosiiUi Iwing the Gmnd Canon of the 
Colomilo (q.v,), \vliich is a chasm nearly -JOO miles 
long, with nppmxnqiatelv vertical w.alls'rising to a 
height of to 7W(9 feet aliovc (he Iasi of the 
river. \ 

Fro-t acts with great iNten^ity at high levels and 
in high latitudes, but c\c\in tthnjierate regions its 
.action is verv maiked .md iX'vhictiVT of gre.at vlisin- 
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tegmtion of rocks. Indeed, in the production of 
the weathered crusts of rocks, frost is hardly lets 
active than rain. It is in arctic and mountain- 
ous countries, however, that its action is most 
conspicuous. . The rocks under its inlluence are 
ruptured and shattered to such a degice that 
frequently the parent rock-masses become buried 
under shivered heaps of their own debris. Glaciei-s 
are liltClvise powertul denuding agents. They are 
not only instnimental in transporting the rock- 
rubbish which is showered down upon them from 
overhanging clilfs, &c. (see Boui.ders), but by 
means of the blocks and debris which they 
drag fonvard on their beds, they grind, fun-ow, 
and smooth the rocks over whicli they flow. 
The peculiarly muddy character of the water 
that escapes' from the terminal front of a 
glacier shows how powerful this erosive action 
must be, for the mud earned in suspension is 
simply the line flour of the rocks which has resulted 
from 'the grinding action. The_ sea, again, acts 
like a great horizontal saw, which is continually 
rasping away the rocks along the co.ist. Clills are 
in this w.av undermined, rock-falls take place, and 
the tumbled rock-masses arc by-and-by pounded 
down into shingle, gravel, and sand, which are 
hurled by the waves ag.ainst the clills, and thus ere 
loii" the latter is again undermined, and further 
rock-falls take place. 

The chief denuding .agents have now been men- 
tioned, but the destnictive action of plants and 
animals cannot bo ignored. Thus plants aid in the 
demolition of rocks by sending their roots into rock- 
crevices and wedging’the masses asunder, and hence 
they aid the freer percolation of water, and prepare 
the way for the better action of frost. Vegetation 
also, by attracting rain, tends to increase the flow 
and ero'-ivo action of streams and rivera, while 
its decomposition yields to rain those organic 
acids which so greatly increase the chemical 
action of that agent. The de.structivo action of 
aniiuals, ag.ain, is seen in the weakening of rocks 
on a sea-co.ast produced by tbo drilling and borin" 
of S.axicava, Bliolas, &c., and by annelids, echini, 
.and sponges. Bocks so weakened fall more readily 
before the battering of waves and breakera. Thus, 
the wlude surface of the land, from the sumiuits of 
mountains down to the sea-co.ast, is .subject to 
dcnuilation. Little change may bo perceptilde in a 
lifetime or even during m.any centurie.s, but an ex- 
amination of the rocks shows that many tlionsands 
of feet of solid strata have been gradually removed 
froiu_ the surface of a country. Thus,' in many 
districts where faults occur, n'o inequality at the 
surface betrays tbe pre.senco of dislocations; the 
whole area has been reduced b.v denudation to the 
same level, hundreds or even thousands of feet of 
strata having been removed from the upcn.st side 
of the faults (see Disi.ocation). Some attempts 
linvc been made to form a rough estimate of the 
rate at which tbe general surface of tbo land is 
reduced by denudation. As the sediment of gravel, 
sand, and mud which a river e.arries down to the 
sc.a represents the actual loss sustaincil by the sur- 
I face of the area ilrainctl by it anti its tributaries, it 
is obvious that if we could correctly cstiruato the 
amount of setliment transportcil to the sea by the 
rivers of any given area, we should at the same 
time asccitain the rate at which that area is 
denuded. Observation has shown that this denuda- 
tion proceeiK more rajudly in some regions than in 
others, and, therefore, that the work of no in- 
dividual river can be taken as a standard by whirli 
to estimate the general rate of erosion all tbe woild 
oyer. Much de])end-. on physical and climatic eon. 
ditions, and niueli on the geolngie.al structure of a 
country and the composition of its jirevnlent rock- 
massi-s. Thus, tbe Alissiwippi (« s.-dd to remove 
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from the general surface of its basin 1 foot in 
6000 years, the Kiione 1 foot in 1528 years, the Po 
1 foot in 729 years. To the matter mechanically 
suspended in the water or swept forward on the 
beds of rivers we have to add the matter carried 
in solution, which in many rivem is very consider- 
able. Rivei-s like the Rhine, the Danube, the 
Elbe, and the Rlione, contain in every 6000 pai-ts 
by weight one part of dissolved mineral substance. 
These rivem, therefore, cany seawards their own 
weight of dissolved matter in 6000 years. Tlius, 
suhaeiial denudation progresses more rapidly than 
we should at liret be led to suspect, and those 
geologists who have made a special study of this 
question do not liesitate to assert that the action 
of the suhaerial agents of denudation is far more 
effective than that of the sea, for whereas the action 
of the latter is confined to a narrow belt of land, 
tliat of the former has no such limitation. Tlie 
whole land surface is exposed to attack, and the 
loose material carried down to the sea far exceeds 
in amount the waste of the coast-line by waves 
and breakei's. See Pla^yfair’s Illvstratioiis of the 
Huttonian Theory, L 3 mirs Principles of Geology, 
Croll’s Climate and Time, and the standard text- 
books of geologj’'. 

Denver, the capital of Colorado, is situated on 
the South Platte River, 922 miles W. of St Louis. 
It lies on a level plain, 5196 feet above tbe sea, 
beyond which rise the snow-capped peaks and 
deep . blue shouldera of tbe Rockj^ Mountains. 
Denver was founded on a barren waste, diy and 
treeless, in 1858, and the close of the civil war 
saw it a rising frontier town ; in 1870 the popula- 
tion was 4759 ; in 1880, 35,629 ; in 1888 it was 
estimated at 96,000. In thirtj’’ years the mining- 
camp had been transformed into the ‘ Queen 
City of the Plains,’ with stately buildings of brick 
and yellow stone, and wide, shaded streets, pro- 
vided with the electric light, and with horse, cable, 
and electric tram-cam ; and it has become the 
meeting-point of a great network of railways, with 
four direct routes to the east. It has an abundant 
water-supply, with 50 miles of distributing mains ; 
many of tlie houses are heated bj' steam, supplied 
bj^ a company owning 5 miles of mains ; and through 
the resident portion streams of water course past 
the unpaved foot-waj'S. The clear invigorating 
air and dry climate of Denver are famous ; the 
mean annual temperature is 48°. F., and the rainfall 
17 inches. Among the chief buildings are the 
citj'-hall, a handsome court-house .and post-office, 
high school (1887), Episcopal cathedral, and the 
state capitol (commenced in 1886), 383 feet long 
bj’ 313 wide ; the town has also more than sixtj' 
churches, a universitjq and a number of public 
schools. Denver is the centre of a great agricul- 
tural and mining district, and has a large trade in 
cattle, hides, wool, and tallow. The value of its 
trade in 1886 was over $72,000,000, of which its 
manufactures represented one-third ; and these 
incre.ased bj' 20 per cent, in the following j'ear. It 
is chiefly, however, to its position as the centre of 
a great mining region that Denver owes its marvel- 
lous progress; the discovery, in 1878, of the fabn- 
lou.s wealth of the Leadville Hills attracted capital 
and emigration from all parts of the continent. It 
h.as a United States assaying mint, and is an im- 
portant ore market; the dailj’ receipts of ore in 
18S7 averaged 584 tons, and the jrroductof its great 
smelting-works was valued at $10,009,000, while 
much of the machinerj’’ used throughout the state 
is manufactured here. See the ‘ City of Denver,’ 
bv Edwards Roberts, in Harper’s Magazine for 
May 1888 . 

Dcobaild. a tomi in tlie North-west Provinces 
of India, 15 miles N. of Muzaffarna’gar bj’ rail, with 


manufactures of fine cloth, and a trade in grain, • 
sugar, and oil. More than half the inhabitants are 
Mohammedans. Pop. (1881)22,116. 

Dcodand. A pei-sonal chattel which was the 
immediate and accidental occasion of the death of 
a reasonable creature, was, bj' the law of England, 
forfeited to the crown, in order that it mi^it be 
applied to pious uses, or given to God (Deo dan- 
ditni), as the term implies. The law of deodand 
was abolished bj' statute in 1846. 

Deodar, a petty native state in the Palanpur 
Superintendencj', Bombay Presidencjq with an 
area of 440 sq. ni., and (1881) 24,061 inhabitants. 
It is a flat, open plain, with sandy soil and a hot 
climate ; there are no rivers, and the numerous 

onds are not emplojmd for irrigation. Clarified 

utter is the only export. 

Deodar. See Cedar. 

Deodorisers are chemic.al substances em- 
ploj'ed for the purpose of absorbing or destroying 
the odmiferoiis principles evolved especiallj' from 
decomposing animal and i^egetable matter. Tims, 
freshly bumed charcoal is a powerful deodoriser 
because it absorbs sn] 2 rlnirous acid g.as, ammonia, 
•and other odorous gases. Thej' belong to the 
classes of substances known as Antiseptics (q.v. ) 
and Disinfectants (q.v.). 

Deontology (Gr. dcon, ‘that which is bind- 
ing,’ and logos, ‘ a discouise ’ ), a term for the science 
of duty. Ethics (q.v.). 

Deori, a town in Nagpur district, 40 miles S. of 
Sdgar, and 1705 feet above the level of the sea. 
Pop. 7414. 

Deoxidation is the tenn applied to the process 
of withdrawing tlie oxj'gen from a compound, as in 
the reduction of the native pero.xide of iron in the 
smelting-fui-naces to the condition of metallic iron. 
On the small scale, in experimental inquiries, the 
process of deoxidation m.ay be carried on before the 
Rlorvpipe (q.v.), where the inner or reducing flame 
is essentiall.v a deoxidising one. 

Department (Fr. rfcpnrtemcnt), a term used 
to denote a territorial division in France. Previous 
to the Revolution, France was divided into pro- 
vinces ; but in 1790 a decree of the Assembty 
ordered the abolition of the old provincial divisions 
(34 in number), and the redistribution of the land 
into 83 dep.artments. During the j’ear 8 of the 
Revolution, these were increased to 98 ; in 1814 the 
Empire consisted of 130 ; and the war of 1870-71 
reduced it from 89 to 87, including the sadlj’ dimin- 
ished department of Haut-Rhin. The departments, 
each presided over bj’ a prefect, are ag.ain sub- 
divided into arrondissernents. See France. 
Deplilogisticatcd Air. See Phlogiston. 

Depilatories (Lat. depilo, ‘I pull out tbe 
hair’) are chemical agents emiiloj'ed for removing/ 
superfluous hair from the skin. Thej' were ex^- 
sivelj' used bj’ tbe ancients, but are now restriiited 
in their emploj’ment to the face, and to the renioval 
of the hair from the scalp in the treatnient of 
certoin diseases. Thej’ should onlj’ be p^d under 
medical advice. . 

Deponent, a term in Latin Gr.j.mm,ar applied 
to Verbs h.aving a jrassive form butybn active signi- 
fication. Thej’ are so called ljefc.ause thej’, as it 
were, laj’ down (Lat. depono).w dispense with the 
signification proper to their^i-m. Such verbs li.ad 
all originallj’ a reflexive mtianing, like the middle 
voice in Greek verbs ; tlyus, vescor, ‘I eat,’ means 
radic<allj', ‘I feed mj’seli.’ — Deponent is also used 
for a iieison who makeS a Deposition (q.v.). 

Deposit, a ternf^ much used in Geologj’, to 
ch.aracterise those/ ^ocks which have been formed 
from m.atter thert has settled from susiiension or 
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f-ohition in wattT. Tlin«, saniUtone and slialc arc 
irK-kfi coiiipry^l of matcriah which liave settled 
from snsjM.'nsion in ivater ; ■ndiile stalactites and 
staln;jmitcs have l>ecn precipitated from solution 
in water. Deposits arc chamctcrisetl according 
to the con<litions under which tliey were foniied, 
!is marine, lacustrine, fiuviatiie, clieiniwil, and so 
forth. 

Deposit, in Knglish law, ia a hranch of hail- 
nicnts, (!efine<i hy'Storj' to he 'a bailment of 
goods, to be kept liy the bailee without reward, and 
delivered according to tlie object and pui-posc of 
the tnist.’ See llAti.MKST. 

Dcpo.sitipn. the testimony of a witne.ss set 
ilown in writing. Depositions are t.aken either by 
a judge or by a commissioner specially appointcil 
bv him for that purpose. The questions to which 
the depositions arc answere are usually put by the 
legal representatives of the parties to the '.suit, 
uniler the control of the court or commissioner, 
.and the answem arc t.akcn down by the clerk of 
court, or by .a clerk speciallj’ aiipointed for the 
pnrimse. ll is a nilc in the laws of evidence of all 
rountrics that tlie deposition cannot he rc.ad where 
the witness might he himself produced, because his 
oral tc.stiinony is the best evidence, and secondary 
eridonce is never admissible. 

Dcpfit, in its military' .sense, i.s a pl.aec where 
storw, horses, or men are eollocted before being 
forwarded to the regiment or corps requiring them. ] 
Ily the Militaiy Forces Localisation Act of 1S72, 
tbo United Kingdom was divided into seventy 
brigade depOt.s. These were aftorward.s c.alleJl 
icgimcntal districts and rc-iiumltorcd. See Army, 
Vol. I, p. 

I>cprc.ssi(m, or Dtp. .Sec IIor.iOTN-. 

I>C Profimtlis ('out of the doptlis’), the first 
words of the Vulgate version of the ISOtli ps,aim j 
(A.y. l.'iOtli)) which is one of the seven 'peni- 
tential jKalnis.’nnd forin.s a portion of the litiirgj- 
of ilie f'aiholic Church, and is snug when the 
bodies of tbc dc.ad are committed to the grave. 

.\ lender melanelioly nervndc.s the jis.abii, ivliicli, 
however. Iirighten« at the close under the conviction 
that nith (lod there is ‘ plenteous redemption.’ 

nppffonl. a (own on the south hank of the 
Thame.s, 45 miles below London llridge, hut pme- 
tically a part of London, and leprcscnted in its 
tsmncil by two members. In 1885 it was consti- 
tuted a parlianieiitary bnrougb, rctiiniing one 
member. Of tlm two parishes, St Nicliol,a.s, 
Mbolly in Kent, and close on the rivor-b.aiik, 
lilts a rateable value of upwards of i’,"> 0 , 000 , while 
St I’.aul'K (larish, which i« to a groat extent modern 
and re-'idcnlia!, slivtchc-s partly into Surrov, and 
h.as ji lota! niteablc value of eloso iiiio'u half 
a iniliini). A rov.al docky.ard, datin'' irom the 
time Ilf Henry A ill., was hnnoiux'd bv repeated 
visitH Lsim tiueea Kli?jilM.>tb, who here knighted 
Captain Fr.ineis Drake when lie returned from his 
voyage round (he noild. It was closed in 1 SG 9 . 
rocnty-oiie nn-es of its ..ite were bought bv the 
eoqioration of l.oiidon for 4 :!) 4 , 010 , aniF were* .at a 
fnrtlivr oml.ay of fi'W.lKX) fitted up as a forei"?) 
eattle-niarket. • Taking the year at .•!(!.") dav.s, slieeii 
and cattb' are kilted licrc at tbc rate of 'P 3 cver\- 
ii'iiir. 1 he K'lyal N letiialling Vaisl is also hen' 
and as a sperimen ■ of its cap.aeity, it may I«’ 
s!.at>-d Hi-it within a<,few hours of the ot’lieial 
nolific.aiion, LVK) tons’, of piovisjons were de- 
spatriiyd for tlm relief of 4 lu> slnia-iiig iulmbil.'infs 
!!! 1 *"' vapii'ilation jii I'ehniary 1 S 7 L Tltc 
1 unity Hon-i; Cotpotation have projicrty hero ; and 
.'■‘‘•■'t'- l>ef()n> Ids (bath, tl'ie Duke of 

lyelhngton as .\f.as'er vent in , pnH-e-sioii to Si 
Aldiol.is Clinreh nith the Llder /Irethren. .‘^iiire 


then the ceremony has Imen disiised, and the aiiminl 
celelniition takes }ilaco at Trinity Hall, London. 
Deptford -was long famoias for horticulture, hut 
the ganlens have mostly been built over or 
used for railway purposes. There is little ship- 
building now, but the General Stentu Ff.airign- 
tion Coinputiy employ a great ninny men here, 
and there are" large and fntmnis marine engineering 
e-stablislimeiits. In lSSS-89 the Electric Light- 
ing Company S])ent liiindred.s of_ thoiisand.s of 
pounds in erecting buildings and laying down plant 
for supplying London with light, i’etcr tlie Great 
worked ^leie as a shipwriglit. Lord Howard of 
EHingham, John Efelvn, nnthor of tho J3/o>y, 
Admiral Benbow, Grinling Gibbons, Capttiin Fen- 
ton the associate of Frobisher, and other f. anions 
persons, lived here ; and Christopher Marlowe the 
dramatist, was killed hero, anil i.s Imricd in St 
Nicholas chiirehy.ard. Deptfonl is divided from 
I Greenwich by the Ravenshoume, and over the 
creek there is a bridge where formerly the dcpcfonl 
cro.ssed tbc river. 'i'Jjo lower portions of DepifonI 
were improved in 1SS8-S9, at a cost of about 
£100,000 ; tbc iijiper jmi'tions, Eew Cross, Brockloy, 
and Hafcham, abound in plc.asant residences. The 
population has grown rapidlv, from 27,890 in 1851 
to 70,7.82 in ISSl, .and 105,000 in 1889. 

Dcimty, one who exercises power wbicb pro- 
perly belongs to another who lias placed him in his 
stc<ad. The .appointment of a deputy docs not free 
the princip.al from responsibility. See Sheriff, 

Dc <^iiiiiccy, Thomas, author of Confesstons 
of an English Opiian-caicr, and of many vohime.s 
of assays, criticism, and narrative, wa.s bom in 
Manchester on 15th August 17.S.5. His father, 
Thomas puinccy, was a liiien-incrclmiit with a 
tiini for literature; bis mother, who.so maiden iiittuc 
wjus Pemson, was a woman of superior position and 
ciiHiire. Of eight children, Tlmimis was the lifth. 
An elder brother of imaginative temperament 
e.xerci.scd much inlliiciicc over him ; and he records 
that he was profoundly imprc.ssod in childhood by 
the death of an infant si.sler. His early yoareSvero 
spent at a mansion Imilt by his father near Man- 
chester, named Giecnhay; there his father died of 
coiisuinptinn in 1792, Ic.-iving Ids widow and f.ainily 
well jmividcd for. Thomas .attended school first 
at ."salford, then at Bath grainiiiar-school, later 
at Winkfield, Mill.sldro, and ha.stly nt Uarieiicstor 
grammar-.scliool. He was an apt scholar; ho 
could converse ilneiilly in Greek at fifteen. In 
1802, wlien ho wa.s .seventeen ye.ars of age, hi.s 
licnith bailed ; ami as hi.s guardians refused to 
remove hini from school, he ran awav, to wander 
.and study in H ales. He wa.s allowed a guinea a 
week; hut restlc-ssncss and want of hooks and 
of .social hitcrconrsc impelled him f<Mvnrd.s ImkUiu. 
There, failing to raise money on his c.vpcctation.s, 
ho. iiiidciwciit singular e.x]ieriencc.s and privations, 
related with picturc"quc power in the Confessions. 
ultimately he wn.s .sent 'to M’orcc.stcr College, 
Gxford, oil thp iiiadoijiialc allowance of £100 a 
year. Ho disliked niid perhaps despised Ihc iini- 
veisify .system, and left in 1.807. 

It wa.s in O.vlord that Dc Qiiincov first re- 
sorted to opium to nllnv pain ; the use of the 
«mig for that purpose, and also a.s a mental stinni- 
jant, sulisi'ipiently hecainc an ovcrni.a.stfring and 
bielong habit. Ilfs- mother had mnv settled 
nc.ar Bath, and at Bristol Dc Qiiiiicov hecaine 
acquainted with Coleridge’s family; and throngli 
that coiinecfion visile, 1 Wordsworth and Southey 
at the Lakes. In I80S he revisited O.xfoid; tlieii 
went back to Lmdon, wbere be associated with 
Kiuciit, otlicp in«‘n of 

In havinjjj vrovMe<i lumcDlf ^vitlI nn mnple 

Itbran-, be settled to a liri-rary career at Gi.-usincre, 
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Here, in 1816, he married Margaret Simpson, 
the daughter of a ‘statesman,’ one of nature’s 
"entlewomen. 'They had eiglit children, three 
daiigditers and five sons, two of whom distin- 
guished themselves as .soldiere. For about a year 
(1819) he edited the Westmoreland Gazette^ a 
weekly paper published at Kendal, and was an 
undistinguished contributor to Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, the Quarterly Beoietu, and other periodicals, 
till, returning to London in 1821, his Co7ifessions 
appeared in the London Magazine, and at once 
made him famous. His nom dc plume, ‘ The Eng- 
lish Opium-eater,’ was used till he came to be 
known by his proper name, in writing which he 
assumed the Norman pi efix dc. From London be 
returned to his wife and family at Grasmere, but 
finally left Cumberland in 1828; and settled in j 
Edinburgh ; and there, or at Lasswade, near Edin- 
burgh, with only an occasional visit to Glasgow, 
he lived and worked till his death, on 8th Decem- 
ber 1859. Blackwood's, Tail's Magazine, and 
latterly Hogg's histrnctor, were for upwards of 
twenty years the successive receptacles of his 
brilliant tbou^h often diffuse and disem-sive 
papers. The Logic of Politiccd Economy (1844), 
a philosophical contribution to that study, and a 
romantic story or novel, Klostcr/iehn (1839) — his 
sole and not very successful effort in regular 
.fiction — were issued as books ; all his other 
writings appeared in magazines. 

No ‘ periodical ’ writer of the 19th century holds 
a like nigh and apparently permanent place in 
English hteratuve_ with De Quincey. There are 
three collected editions of his works — one issued 
in Ameidca (1852-55), in 20 vols.; a second, selected 
from the first, and revised bj’’ De Quincey himself, 
in 14"vols. ; and a re-arranged and augmented issue 
of this edition in 17 vols. De Quincey’s writings 
range over a vast field of literary and semi-philo- 
sophical speculation and discussion ; and there, as 
well as in Iris narrative, historical, critical, and bio- 
graphical essays, almost faultless refinement of style 
ana marvellous ma.stery of phrase are conspicuous 
and charming. In criticism he is original and 
acute, if not exhaustive or profound ; in naiTative he 
marshals facts and incidents in the most picturesque 
garb and order ; in argument he is always subtle, 
and often vigoi’ous. His playful fancy and wealth 
of whimsical and humorous allusion enliven almost 
every topic, and the daring conception and gorge- 
ous colouring of his opium-haunted dreams are 
not less admirable than the pomp and refine- 
ment of the language in which he clothes those 
weird and wondrous visions. De Quincey is, how- 
ever, often distressingly diffuse and provokingly 
addicted to complex involutions of plirase and 
statement — parenthesis within parenthesis. He is 
therefore at his best when those tendencies are 
under control, as in certain piissages in the Co)i- 
fessions, or in the splendid apostrophes — examples 
of what he himself calls ‘ impassioned prose ’ — that 
glorif3^ such papere as ‘Joan of Arc.' See Page’s 
Life and Writings of Dc Quincey (1877) ; ^Masson’s 
De Quincey ( ‘ English Jlen of Letters ’ series, 1881 j, 
and selections from his works (2 vols. 1888) ; Find- 
laj^’s Personal Recollections of Thomas Dc Qtdnccy 
(188G). 

Derajat', the fluvial portion of Daman (q.v.), 
itself a coniparativelj' narrow strip in the Punjab, 
between the Suliman Ufountains and the Indus, 
and which, when dul5' in-igated, is singularly fertile. 
It is divided into three districts, and has an area of 
17,681 sq. m._, and a population (1881 ) of 1,1.37,572. 
— Dera Ghazi Khan, the capital of one of the dis- 
tricts, is about 2 miles W. of the Indus. Pop. 
(1881) 22,309. — Dera Ismail Khan, capital of 
another district, is 44 miles W. of the Indus. Pop. 
(1881) 22,164. 


Derayeli, a town of Arabia, on the caravan 
route between the Red Sea and the Pereian Gulf, 
450 miles NE. of Mecca, was formerlj' the capital of 
the Wahabis, and had a population of 60,000 prior 
to 1819, when it was taken and nearly destroyed by 
Ibrahim Pasha. The capital was removed to Eirul, 
6 miles ENE. ; and at present the place consists of 
five walled villages, built among the ruins, with 
about 1500 inhabitants. 

Derbendj or Derbent (‘gateway’), a port 
and capital of the Russian district of Daghestan, 
on the west shore of the Caspian, 140 miles NW. of 
Baku. It is charminglj^ situated among vinej'ards 
and orchards and fields of maize and madder, on the 
declivity of a branch of the Caucasus, which here 
approaches veiy close to the water’s edge. Derbend 
is surrounded by ancient walls. The upper city 
forms the citadel, and contains the splendid palace 
of the ancient khans, now the residence of the 
Russian governor. The harbour is inaccessible to 
all but small vessels ; but a considerable trade is 
done at the four large markets held here j'earlj'. 
Silk and cotton fabrics, earthenware, and weapons 
are manufactured, and saffron is cultivated. Pop. 
(1884) 14,750. Derbend was long considered the 
key of Pei'sia on the north-west side. It was 
captured bj^ the Arabs in 728, b3’^ the Mongols 
in 1220, and frequently changed hands before it 
was formally incorporated with Russian Caucasia 
in 1813. 

Derby, a parliamentaiy, municipal, and count3' 
borough and manufacturing town, the capital of 
Derbyshire, on the Derwent, 92 miles SE. of 
Liverpool, and 129 NNW. of London. Pop. (1841) 
32,741 ; (1881) 81,168. The Roman station of Der- 
ventio was at Little Chester, a northern suburb 
of 'Derb3'. It was a ro3’al borough in the time of 
Edward the Confessor. Many early charters were 
granted to the bailiffs and burgesses of Derby; 
but it was not till 1638 that it was placed under 
the jurisdiction of a mayor. It has sent two 
members to parliament since 1295. The tower of 
All Saints (1509-27 ) is a gmnd example of Perpen- 
dicular architecture, 175 feet high. -The Roman 
Catholic church of St Mary (1835) is a good 
specimen' of Pugin's work. The ancient Chapel 
of St Mary-on-the-Bridge still exists. The muni- 
cipal buildings are unattractive. There is a good 
free librar3' and well-filled local museum, occupy- 
ing handsome and suitable buildings, the gift of 
Mr M. T. Bass, for thirty-five 3’ears M.P. for 
Derby. The grammar-school is a modern erection, 
but was founded in 1162. The arboretum, near 
the central railwa3’ station, contains 16 acres of 
choicel3’’ planted grounds, the gift (1840) of Mr 
Joseph Strutt, and now alwa3'S open to the public. 
Derb3’’ is the headquarters of the Midland Rail- 
way Compan3^ ; their offices, storehouses, work- 
shops, and engineering establishments cover a vast 
space of giouud. Over 5000 men are in their 
emplo3' at Derb3'. Derb3' being the centre of a great 
rairwa3' system, access to all parts of the kingdom 
is direct, speed3^, and frequent. Its manufactures 
are silk, cotton, elastic web, lace, hosier3-, iron, 
lead, shot, porcelain, marble, colours, and chemi- 
cals. Silk, one of its staple manufactures, wa-s 
begun here first in England b3' John Lombe in 
1719. The mill that he then erected still stands 
on an island in the Derwent. Porcelain was 
manufactured here by the Duesbuiy famil3’ from 
1756 till 1814 ; and the Derb3' Crown Porcelain 
Compan3' has recently revived this beautiful 
industr3’ with much success. Richardson, the 
novelist, and ‘IFright of Derly,’ the painter, 
and Herbert Spencer, were natives ; and Derb3' 
is identified with the ‘ Stainton ’ of George Eliot’s 
Adam Bede. 
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Derby, Eaiil of, a title conferred in 1485 on 
Thomas, second Lord Stanley, two inonths after 
Bosworth Field, where he and hLs family had ^eatljv 
contributed to Richmond’s victory. The Stanleys 
were descended from Adam de Aldithley, who 
attended Duke 'William to England, and whose 
grandson, having married the heiress of Thomas 
Stanley, of Stafford, e.vehanged the manor of Thalk 
in that county, which he had received a-s his wife's 
marriaoc-portion, for that of Stoneley, in the county 
of Derby, and aftonvards a.«sumcd the surn.ame of 
Stanley. In 1405 Sir John Stanley, who had 
mairied the heiress of Lathom, got a {want of the 
Isle of Man (q.v.), whicli he and his descendants 
niled till 1736. Janie.s, .seventh Earl of Derby 
(1006-51), fought on the royalist side throughout 
the Great Rebellion, and, taken prisoner after 
Worcc.ster, was beheaded at Bolton ; his counte.ss, 
(Iharlotte de la Trcniouillc, is famous for her 
heroic defence of Lathom House (1044) and of the 
Isle of Man ( 1051 ). 

Ei)WAi:n Geoffrey S.mith St.axley, fourteenth 
Eaee of Distiny, was honi in 1TS&, at Knon-sfey 
Park, Lanc.asliire.' He was educated at Eton and 
Ciirist Church, O.vford, where, in 1819, ho gained 
the Latin Vci-se ]irize (subject, Si/niciisc). He was 
elected member of parliament for Stoekbiidge in 
1820 ; in 1825 lie mamed the second daughter of 
the fii-st Loril Skelmorsdale ; and in 1826 he repre- 
sented Preston, but lost his seat in 1830, on becom- 
ing Chief-secretary for Ireland under the adminis- 
tration of Earl Grey. A seat was soon found for 
him at M’indsor. lie took a distinguished ])art in 
the debates in favour of the Reform Bill, and 
signalLscd his Irish administration by two bold 
measures — one for Rational Education in Ireland, 
and another relative to the Irish Church Temporal- 
ities, which resulted in ten Irish bishoprics being 
abolished. The grievance of church-rates and first- 
fruits wa.s also removed, and a graduated tax upon 
benefices and bishoprics substituted. In 1833 he 
became Secretary of State for the Colonies, and in 
the same year carried the hill for emancipating 
slaves in the IV est Indies. In 1834, being .alarmed 
by the succo.ss of Mr "Ward's motion for appropri- 
ating the surplus of the Irish Church temporalities 
to secular purposes, Mr .Stanley seceded from the 
Whigs, c.arrying with Iiim Sir .lames Grah.am, the 
Duke of Richmond, and the Earl of Ripon. In 
Koyemher, upon the dismissal of the Melbourne 
ministry, he declined to join the Peel administra- 
tion, arid the .St.anlcyitcs maintained an indejiend- 
ent position for several ye.ars. He accepted, how- 
ever, the colonial seals in 1841, and held them for 
four years. In 1844 he resigned his scat for North 
Lancashire, for which he had .sat since 1832, and 
was c.allcd to the Upper House in Ids father’s 
barony of Stanley of liickerstairo, haring for ten 
years before home the courtesy title of Lord 
Stanley, through his father’s .succe.ssion to the 
earldom of Derby. In December 1845, when Sir 
Ilohert Peel determined to repeal the com laws, he 
retired from the cabinet. In 1840 he juit himself 
at the head of the Protectionists, who, headed in 
the Commons by Lord George IJcntinck and Mr 
Disraeli, waged a stout luit inefl'cctiial opposition 
to the free-trade mca.surc.sof Sir Robert Peel. He 
was now rcganled ns the le.ader of the grc.at Con- 
servative parly. 

In 1851, on the death of his father, he suc- 
ceciled to the earldom. In Fehruarv 18.52, on 
the rc.sipmtion of Lord .John Russell, lie was 
intrusted^ with the formation of an administra- 
tion, which Av,as, however, displaced in Decern- ' 
her following by a hostile vote of the House of | 
rommon«_ comlcmnatoiy of Di'raeli’s- bud"(>f, | 
tin M cllingtou’s death (18.52) he was elected 
Ch.anccllor of the University of O.vford. In Feb- 


m,arj' , 1858, when the Palmerston government 
resigned on the rejection of the Conspiracy Bill, 
be ag,ain became First Lortl of the Treasurj'. At 
the meeting of parliament in the following ye.ar. 
Ids government brought forward^ a measura of 
parliamentary reform. A hostile amendment 
having been moved by Lord John Russell, and 
cairied, he dissolved parliament, and appealed to 
the country. When the new House of Commons 
reassembled in June 1859, a vote of want of con- 
fidence was carried against his govpnment, and he 
resigned. He returned to power in 1866, and, in 
conjunction with Disraeli, passed the Refonn 
measure of 1867. In 1868 he resigned the pre?nier- 
.shij) in f.avour of Disraeli. His last speech in 
p.arliament w.as made ( 1869) in opposition to the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. He died 
at Knowsley Park, Lancashire, October 23, 1869. 
Lord Derby was styled in his day ‘ the Rupert of 
debate,’ and stood in the very lii'st rank of parlia- 
mentary speaker's. His jiower of invective was 
almost unequalled, and Ins vehement contentions 
u’itli O’ConneU on tiie Itepeal of the Union <U<1 
much to diminish the influence pf the Irish 
agitator. Besides being an accomplished scholar, 
he Was a keen spoi-tsman and a popular landlord. 
But he cared little for oflice, .and more than once 
injured the fortunes of his part}’ by declining 
to form a ministry, notably on the f.all of Lord 
Aberdeen in 1855. ' Lord Derby devoted the leisure 
of his later ycai-s to a blank-verso translation of 
Homer’s //mJ/, which w.os published in two volumes 
in 1864. 

EowAitD Henry Smith Stanley, fifteenth 
Earl of Derry, K.G., D.C.L., LL.D., F.E.S., 
eldest son of the above, was bom in 1826, and edu- 
cated at Rugby and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took firsts in classics anti mathematics. 
In 1848 he was elected member of p.arliament for 
King’s Lynn, and in 1852 was api>ointed Under- 
sccretarj' for F'oreign Aflairs in his father’s first 
ministry. After declining to join Lord Palmerston’s 
ministry in 1855, Lord Stanley bcc.ame Secretary 
for India in his father’s second administration 
(1858-59), and cairied the important measure which 
transferred the government of India from the Coin- 
jtany to the crown. He was F'oreign Secretary in 
the third Derby and first Disraeli ministries 
(1866-68). He succeeded his father in the earl- 
dom in 1869. In 1874 he again became Foreign 
Secretary under Disraeli ; but resigned in March 
1878, when the majority of the cabinet determined 
to support the tottering cause of Turkey by c.alling 
out the reserves and occujiying Cypnis." After 
holding aloof from politics for several months, ho 
definitely joined the Liberal party in 1880, and u'as 
Sccretaiy for the Colonies from 1882 to 1885. His 
administration was remarkable for his acquiescence 
in the occupation of the greater part of New Guinea 
by Germany, and of Zululand by the Boers. In 
1886 he declined to follow Mr Gladstone on the 
que.stion of Home Rule for Ireland. Lord' Derby 
wn.s Lord Rector of Glasgow LLiiveraity, 1868-7), 
and of Edinburgh University, 1875-80. His spccchc.s 
on economical suhjects .arc always profound and 
convincing. 

Derby Day is the .second day, the IVodncsday, 
of the Summer Meeting which takes idnco at Epsom 
in Surrey, usually towards the end of hlay, but 
.snmetime.s early in June. Upon this da.v, the most 
important on the list, and that on which the best 
horses run, the famous Derby st.akcs, instituted by 
the Rarl of Derby in 1780, arc contended for. 
” hen the first Derby was run for, there were only 
36 Mib.scrihers at 50 piinc.as each (with 25 guineas 
forfeit in case of non-startei-s) ; and for the fiist 
hnlf'ccnlur)' the .sub-.('riber.s never numbered 90 ; 
but after 1830 there w.as a rai)id increase, and in 
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1879 (which completed the century) there were 278 
subscribers, and the value of the stakes exceeded 
£7000. Subseq^uently tiie numbers diminished till, 
in 1888, there were only 158 subscribers, and no 
more than nine hoi-ses ran, while the value of the 
stakes was £3675. In order to increase the com- 
petitore in future, the conditions of the race were 
then altered. Since 1825 (when the subscription 
was changed from guineas to sovereigns) the fee 
has been £50 each, with £25 forfeit in case of non- 
startera ; and the value of the stakes has varied 
with the number of subscribei’s. Under the new 
regulations (coming into operation with the Derby 
of 1890) there is a fixed prize of not less than £5000 
for the winner, and smaller prizes for second and 
third ; and any surplus from the entrance fees 
will also go to the winner. The full subscription 
is still £50, but there are two forfeits — viz. £10 
only if the declaration of forfeit is made about 
eighteen months prior to the race, or £25 if made 
about six months uefore the race. The entries are 
made about two years before the race, when the 
animals are yearlings. The alteration of conditions 
proved attraotire to racehorse owners, as the entries 
for the Derb.y of 1890 rose to 238. The Derby Daj' 
is ' a great English holiday. To be present at 
Epsom on that occasion London empties itself, and 
proceeds to the Downs by modes of locomotion the 
most heterogeneous. For hours a continuous 
stream of carriages, gigs, dog-carts, vans, and 
vehicles of every desci-iption moves tumultuously 
along the road to Epsom. The benches of parlia- 
ment are deserted ; people of every condition come 
in countless numbers from all districts, and huge 
trains arrive every few minutes at the station, 
bringing their thousands, until the entire Downs 
are covered with a vast moving mass. At the 
Derby in 1861, the course, whicli is a Jiiile and a 
half in length, was gone over in 2 minutes 43 
seconds — the swiftest running, by 2 seconds, ever 
known on that course up to that time. In 1864 the 
race was run in the same time, although the horses 
carried 3 lb. more weight than before. In 1887 and 
again in 1888 the race was run in 2 minutes 43 
seconds, notwithstanding that 4 lb. more had been 
added to the weight. When the Derby was firet 
instituted, the weights were 8 stone for colts, and 
7 stone 11 lb. for fillies ; but they have been raised 
several times, until now the colts have to carry 9 
stone, and the fillies 8 stone 9 lb. 

Derbyshire, an inland county of the north 
midland district of England, lies between York- 
shire on the north and Leicestershire on the south, 
and is flanked on the east by Nottinghamshire, and 
on the west by Staffordshire. The shire is of an 
irregular triangle shape, with the apex to the 
south ; its greatest breadth is 34 miles, and its 
length 56; its area extends over 1029 sq. m., or 
658,624 acres. Pop. (1801) 161,567; (1841)272,202; 
(1861) 339,327; (1881) 461,914. Derbyshire is the 
twentieth of the English counties in area, and the 
nineteenth in population. Tlie surface of the county 
is much divemined, the south being for the most 
part flat, the east of a varied and undulating char- 
acter, but the north exceptionally hilly and rugged. 
The high land of the north, usually known as 
the Peak ( which is the name of a district and not of 
any particular point or mountain), is the southern 
termination of the Pennine chain, and forms the 
watershed between tbe Trent and tbe jMereey. The 
cliief summits are Kinder Scout, 2082 feet; Axe 
Edge, 1810 feet ; Blakelow Stone.s, Mam Tor, and 
Lord’s Seat, all about 1700 feet. Nortli Derbyshire 
is justly celebrated for its picturesque scenerj’, 
which chiefly centres in the valleys made through 
the limestone by the rivere Denvent and Wye. 
jiatlock and Buxton, where there are warm 
mineral springs, are the two chief places of resort. 
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The other chief towns are the three municipal 
boroughs of Derby, Chesterfield, and Glossop, and 
Ashbourne, Bakewell, Belper, and Wirksworth. The 
county is divided into six hundreds ; High Peak, 
noi-th-west ; Scardale, north-east ; Wirlrswortli, 
west; Appletree, south-west; Morleston and 
Litchureh, east; and Eepton and Gresley, south. 
Derbyshire now returns nine members to , parlia- 
ment ; two for the borough of Derby, and seven for 
thy county, who sit respectively for Chesterfield, 
High Peak, Mid Derbyshire, Ilkeston, North- 
eastern Derbyshire, Southern, and Western. The 
county council consists of 80 member's. 

In addition to important coal-mining, chiefly in 
the eastern^ division, Derbyshire is singularly 
wealthy for its area in a diversity of minerals and 
metals ; iron, lead, zinc, manganese, copper, gyp- 
sum, pipeclay and chei't for potteries, marble, 
fluor-spar, and alabaster being all worked witbin 
its boundai-ies. The chief manufactnres are cotton, 
silk, elastic web, worsted, metallic goods, porcelain 
and irotterj', and marble-spar ornaments. Though 
more a manufacturing and mining than an agricul- 
tural county, Derbyshire is not undistinguished for 
its pastoral and corn-growing pi'oi3erties. The chief 
crops are wheat, barlejq and oats. Of the total 
area, 78 per cent, is under crops of all kinds, bare 
fallow, and grass. There is much permanent pas- 
ture and large sheep-walks in the Peak district. 
Several dairies of repute are in the south of the 
countj’, and their produce is chiefly taken by 
recently established cheese-factories on the American 
principle. Ecclesiastically Derbyshire is now an 
arehdeaconrj' of the new diocese of Southwell, and 
is divided into nineteen rural deaneries, and into 
140 parishe.-i. There are ruins of abbeys at Dale 
and Beauchief, and peculiarly fine churches at 
Melbourne, Ashbourne, and Titleswell. The Saxon 
crypt and chancel of Eepton, and the churchyard 
crosses of Eyam, Bakewell, Hope, &o., are the 
oldest ecclesiastical remains. Of feudal and 
domestic buildings may be named the castles 
of Castleton, Bolsover, and Duffield, the manor- 
house of South Winfield (ruin), Haddon Hall, 
and Hardwick Hall. Chatsworth (q.v.), the 
seat of the Duke of Devonshire, is unrivalled. 

I The caves and numerous tumuli or ‘lows’ have 
yielded many evidences of prehistoric and Celtic 
man ; whilst the traces of Itoman occupation are 
numerous. Arbelow, near Youlgreave, is the most 
important ‘ stone circle ’ in England next to Stone- 
henge. Though a turbulent county in English 
history, and ever taking part in all civil tumults, 
Derbj’shire has not furnished the site of any remark- 
able battle nor played any special part in national 
aftairs ; its chief historic association is the retreat 
in 1745 of Prince Charles Edward, Derby being the 
tuining-point in his bold but rash enteiqirise. The 
county has had its share of distinguished men, 
Flani.steed the astronomer, Chantrey the sculptor, 
and Brindlej" the engineer, being all Derbyshire 
men ; in manufacture it has been pre-eminent, 
Lombe first establishing an English silk-mill at 
Derby in 1719, and Stmtt and Arkwright first 
making English calicoes in 1773. See the Eev. J. 
C. Cox’s Churches of Derbyshfre (4 vols. 1876-79), 
and Guide to Derbyshire (3d. ed. 1887); and J. 
Pendleton’s History of Derbyshire ( 1886 ). 

Dcrbj'silire Spar is a name given to the 
fluoride of calcium, or Fluor-spar (q.'". j. 

Dereliaill. East, a pleasant, thriving markis- 
town of Norfolk, 17 miles (by rail 22) WNYlsni, 
Norwich. Here, in 650, St Withberga fou.it had 
nunnery. It was burned by tbe Danes, bl'he firet 
wards refounded ; and its cruciform chiiry as we are 
with a detached belfry ( the ‘ New Cloc.' to abandon 
of 1468, a good south porch, St Witi his mind all 
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and t!ie crave of the i)oet Cowper, Bonner was a 
vicar, ana Borrow a native. Dereliani lias manu- 
factures of agricultui-al implements. Pop. (1851) 
3.872; (1881)5040. 

Derelict, a term in English law. signifying 
anything forsaken or left unoccupied, or wilfully 
cast away. So where the sea has receded from 
the shore, the land thus left uncovered is styled 
derelict. If tlie sea has in such case receded sud- 
denly, the land hecomes the property of the crown, 
hut ‘if gi-adually and imperceptibly, the gain goes 
to the owner of the adjacent lauds. 

A ship which has heeir wrecked is styled dcreljcf, 
and this is the common use of the term. But it is 
neco.ssary tliat the master and crow shall have 
abandoned tlic ship, without hope of recovery. 
The mere quitting of a ship for the purpose of 
procuring assistance from the shore, or other 
temporary cause, with the intention of returning 
to her again, does not make her derelict. AVlien 
abandonment has occurred, the fii-st-comei-s are 
entitled to take temporary pos^es.sion of the sliiji, 
and to claim salvage, either from the owners, the 
lord of the manor, or other pereon having right 
to wrecks unclaimed by tlie owners, or in the 
event of no claim from the crown. See Salvage, 
■\VliECK. 

Dci’ff. Lough, the largest lake expansion of the 
river Shannon, between Tipperary and Galway and 
Clare, is 24 miles long, with an average width of 2 
miles ; greatest depth, 80 feet. Its surface is about 
100 feet above the sea.— Another Lougli Derg, in 
the south of Donegal county, is .8 miles by 2^, 
has many small isles and rocks, and wild dreary 
shores. 'Saint’s Isle contains the remains of a 
priory. Station Island, the reputed etitivance to 
St Patrick’s Purgatory, was long the most cele- 
brated place of pilgrimage in Ireland. 

PcrilliltOSCCII, the embryonic epidennis-layer 
of a plant embryo. See Emduyo. 

PcriuatoloRy (Gr. derma, ‘the skin,’ and 
logos, ‘a discourse’), the science of the manage- 
ment of tlic .skin and of its diseases. See Stcix. 


formidable voracity. 


Dcrmat01)liytc.s (Gr. derma, ‘the .skin,’ and 
flujtoii, ‘a growth ’or ‘plant’), vegetable growths, 
chielly of the lowest Fungi moulds, &c., inh.abit- 
ing the cuticle or epidermis, and giving rise to some 
forms of skin-disease, as Favus (q.v.), Pityriasis 
(q.v.). Ringworm (q.v.), &c. 

I>crinc.Stc.S, a common genus of beetles in the 
section Pentamera, including several si)ecie.s of 
The most familiar of tliese is 
JX lardarins, often called the 
Bacon Beetle. In the open air 
it lives on dead animats, and 
i.s_ thus useful enough ; but 
witliin doors it attacks bacon, 
cheese, dried meats, furs, 
c.abinet collections. Sec. The 
brown larv.-e are eqii.ally vora- 
cious. The insect itself is 
small, covered above with 
close, fine,_ black hairs, with 
the exception of the root of 
tlic wing-covers, which form a 
ycllowisji-brown hand with 
'three daik spots on each side. Both adults and 
larvic simulate dc.ath. Many other species are 
known on hides' and the like. The larvje of some 
Pjoniis are occasionally utilisc'l to clean small skele- 
tlic's. The neighbouring genera .-Ittagcnus and 
intru-remis aDo work great mi'-chief. 
timi, 

her follo\ , 1 - 1 f r. . . 

Commons H"”’ Crane (q.v.), so named 

On M’dlin-t^’ Engli-h hangman at the beginning 
Chancellor of 'd'lry. 
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Dervisll, signifying ‘poor,’ is a Pereian -word 
(desived from a root connected with ‘door,’ indi- 
cating the door-to-door mendicancy of the denrish) 
of winch the Arabic equiv.alent is Fcdclr (q.v.). It 
designates, in Mohammedan coimtries, a class of 
devotees who correspond in their various aspects 
with the monks, the mendicant friai-s, and the free- 
masons of medieval Europe, Some are wanderers, 
depending upon alms, ami often demanding chaiity 
with insolence ; other's are settled for tlie most 
part in convents, called Tokj'as or Khdnkfis, wJierc 
they observe special rites, or devote themselves to 
solitary meditation and penance; others, again, are 
nior'e like freemasons — ordinary tradesmen and 
labotrrers for most of the year, and e.xercising their 
special cereirronies only orr stated occasions ; ryhilst 
some, ag.ain, form a class of religious entertainer's, 
who are hired out to chant their nronotonorrs dirge 
or Zikr at public and private festivals. They 
belong to an infinity of order's or brotherhoods, 
.among whicli the best known are the Kfldiris (com- 
monly known in Errrope ns the ‘ howling dervishes,’ 
on accorrnt of their pecirliar chant), founded 1165 
A.D. ; the Eifd’is (1182), fonrrerly famous for their 
feats of eating glass and live coals and swallow- 
ing swords, and also for the ceremony, recently 
abolished, of the D6sch, where the sheikh of one 
of their sub-orders (the Sa’dis) rode over the pros- 
trate bodies of the f.aithful in the streets of Cairo ; 
the Mevlevis (1273), or ‘dancing’ — i.e. whirlin"-— 
dervishes; the- Nakhshibendis (1319); Bektamiis 
( 1357 ), whose founder blessed and named the famous 
corps of J.anizaries (q.v.) ; the Jemfilis (1750) ; and 
the Kalenderis, the ‘calendars’ of the Arabian 
Nights, who are under a vow of perpetual tramping : 
the names are taken from those of their foundera. 



The various ordeis have distinctive dre.sse.5, and the 
slieikh or pir who commands them is also dis- 
tinguished from his followers by his robes. The 
conical cap of_ the Mevlevi is well known. The 
rites of the dill'erent ordcra when they meet to- 
gether vary, but consist chiefly in j)r.a 3 'ers, religious 
dances, monotonous recitation's of the'name of God 
and of certain ))ious formulas. Frcnnently the devo- 
tees work themselves into .a state of spiritual frenzv' 
which is accompanied by extravagant, and, to the 
vulgar, miraculous, feats of strength and endurance, 
and not unfrcquentlj' tenninates in an epileptic 
seizure. The deivishes and their iierfornmnces are 
held in the deepest veneration h.y the people, and 
sultans have often hold them in high respect, and 
liestowed l.'jrgc cndowment.s upon their tekym*. 

It is difficult to saj' when these religions orders 
took their rke. I'rom the earliest times, ])ious 
persons in the East have held it to be meritorious 
to renounce earthly joys, to free themselves from 
the trammel.*- of domestic and social life, and to 
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devote tlieir thoughts in . poverty and retirement to 
the contemplation of God. In this sense, poverty is 
recommended by Mohammed in the Koran, though 
inonachism is distinctlj'^ repudiated. Tradition 
refers the origin of these orders to the earliest times 
of Islam, making . the califs Ahfl-bekr and ’Ali 
found such brotherhoods ; but most of them are of 
much later date. See Lane, Modern Egyptians, 
chap. X.; Hughes, Diet. o/Js/aw!.; D’Ohsson’s TaW. 
Gen. dc VEmpirc Ottornane. 

Devwcut, the principal river of Tasmania, 
issues from Lake St Clair, in the centre of the 
island ; flows tortuously to the south-east ; and 
enters Storm Bay at Hobart by an estuary 4 
miles iride, after a coume of about 130 miles. Up 
to Hobart the Denvent is navigable for ships of any 
burden. 

Derw cutwater, a sheet of water, stretching 
south from Keswick, the most beautiful of the 
Cumberland lakes. Lyin^ 238 feet above sea-level, 
and engirt by steep wooded crags and hills, it is 
3 miles long by 1 broad, and 72 feet deep at the 
deepest. N ear its foot rises Castle Head ( 530 feet), 

■ commanding an exquisite view ; whilst at its head 
are the celebrated Lodore Falls and Bonowdale 
( q. V. ). This lake is an enlargement of the Derwent 
River, which traverses it in its course towards the 
Irish Sea at Workington. It has several wooded 
isles, besides a remarkable Floating Isle (q.v.). 
Perch are the fish most plentiful in the lake. 

Devwentwater, Jajies R.a.dclyffe, Eael 
OF, one of the leaders in the rebellion of 1715, was 
born in 16S8, and educated in France. He suc- 
ceeded as third earl in 1705, on the death of his 
father, who had married Lady Mary Tudor, Charles 
II. ’s daughter by Moll Davis. On the eve of the 
Insurrection, at the close of 1714, warrants were 
issued on suspicion against several gentlemen in 
the north of England, and one, among others, 
against the young Catholic earl ; but having been 
previously warned, he fled from Dilston, his seat in 
Northumberland, and found refuge in the cottage 
of one of his dependents. He soon afterwards 
placed himself at the head of a few retainere, under 
the impre.ssion that the whole body of the Jacobites 
either Jiad risen, or ivez'e about to rise. From this 
point the history of the Earl of Derwentwater 
becomes the 'history of the Kebellion of 1715 {see 
Jacobites), which ended in the disastrous en- 
counter at Preston, where Derwentwater bore him- 
self with the utmost heroism, but, with most of the 
rebel leaders, was taken prisoner, and conveyed to 
the Tower of London, Impeached of high treason 
at the opening of parliament, he was brought to 
triiil in Westminster Hall, when he pleaded guilty, 
and threw himself u))on tlie mei'cy of the king. 
His appeal was unavailing, and he was condemned 
to die. Every possible eflbrt was made by his kins- 
folk and friends to obtain a pardon, but their exer- 
tions were fruitless, and he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, 24th February 1716. His youth and amia- 
bility, his rank and valour, combined to excite 
grejit sympathy for the hapless earl. He is the 
hero of a touching ballad of the day, and of Dorothy 
Forster, Mr Besant’s charming romance. 

Dcrzliaviii, Gadkiel Eojiaa'OWIcz, the great 
poet- of the age of Catharine, was born at Kasan, 
3d July 1743 (o.s.), studied at the gymnasium of 
his native city, and in 1702 entered the army as a 
private soldier. His talents and superior education 
soon procured him promotion. In 1791 he became 
Secretary of State ; in ISOO, Imperial Treasurer ; 
and in 1802, Minister of Justice. He died 9th July 
1816. His poetiy shows a vigorous imagination 
and strong power of expression, though liis imageiy 
at tunes verges on bombast. His lyric pieces are 
full of fire. His noblest, as well as his most popu- 


lar ode, is liis Address, to the Deity, which has been 
translated into ,the western languages. His col- 
lected works have often been repuldished since 1798. 

Desagliade'ro (‘channer or ‘outlet’), the 
name of various waters in South America, of which 
the principal is the Bio Desaguadero in Bolivia 
(q.v.). 

Desaix tie Veygoux, Louis Charles Ax- 
TOIXE, a famous Frencli general, was boni of a 
good old family at St Hilahe-d’Ayat, in Auvergne, 
August 17, 1768. Entering the army at fifteen, in 
1796 he covered hiznself with gloiy by his heroic 
conduct in Moreau’s famous retreat through the 
Black Forest. Behind the ruinous fortress of 
Kehl, Desaix resisted the Austrian army for more 
than two months, only capitulating in January 
1797, when his ammunition was spent. His great- 
est achievement was the conquest of Upper 
■'vhich he accomplished in 1799, after 
an eight months’ campaign. His own soldiers 
used to compare him to Bayard, while the inhabit- 
ants named him ‘the Just Sultan.’ DesaLx re- 
turned from Egypt just in time to take part in 
the battle of Marengo, in which he was killed by 
a musket-bullet, June 14, 1800. 

Dcsiliigicrs, IMaec, a once iiopular poet, 
whom some critics have set above Beranger, was 
born in 1772. After travelling abroad, he settled 
in Paris, where he became a writer of songs and 
vaudevilles. His subjects are geneivolly love and 
wine ; his verse is sweet and flowing. ‘ He is,’ 
says Mr Saintsbury, ‘ the best light song- writer of 
France, with the single exceiition of Beranger.’ 
He died in 1827. 

Desbarres, Joseph Frederick Wallet, mili- 
tary engineer, was born 1722 in England, of Hugue- 
not parentage, and in 1756 sailed as lieutenant 
in the 60th foot for America, where he raised, and 
for a time commanded, a corps of field artillery. 
In 1757 he gained- over the Indians who had cap- 
tured Fort Schenectady ; and at the siege of Quebec 
he was aide-de-camp to Wolfe, who was mortally 
wounded while Desbarres was making a report. 
He conducted the subsequent engineering opera- 
tions during the conquest of Canada, and was 
quartermaster-general in the expedition that retook 
Newfoundland (1762). He made a survey of the 
coast of Nova Scotia in 1763-73, and afterwards 
prepared charts of the North American coast for 
Lord Howe. He was lieutenant-governor of Cape 
Bieton ( 17S4--1804), and of Prince Edward Island 
(1805-13), having attained the rank of colonel only 
in 1798. He died at Halifa.v, Nova Scoti.a, 24th 
October 1824, at the age of one hundred and two. 
His principal publication was the Atlantic Eejitune 
(4 vols. 1777), a splendid collection of charts. 

Dcs'cailt, in jnedieval music, was the art of 
adding a part or parts to a melody or subject. The 
latter being almost invariably' given to the tenor, 
descant came to signify' genera'lly the upper part, or 
air, of a piece. See Couxtekpoikt. 

Descartes, Rexe (Latinised into Bexatus 
Cartesius), generally' regarded as the father of 
modem philo-sophy', was bom hlarch 31, 1596, at the 
village of La Haye, near Tours. He was sent at 
the age of eight to the Je.suit College at La Flfeche, 
where he soon bec.anie distinguished for his keen- 
ness of intellect, and made gieat and rapid progre.s.s 
in languages, mathematics, and astronomy. It 
was not long, however, before he became di.«satis- 
fied with the doctrines and method of .scholasticism, 
and felt it impossible to acquiesce in what had 
hitherto been regarded as knoxdedge. The fii'st 
thing that he did .after le<aving college, as we are 
infornied.in his treatise on Method, was to abandon 
books, and endeavour to efface from his mind all 
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that he had hitherto been taught, that it might be 
free to receive the imprcpsions of truth, ivhence?o- 
ever thev should come. In pursuance of his plan, 
he resolved to travel, and soon entered the army as a 
volunteer, serving succc'-,ivelv in Holland, llohemia, 
and Hnngarj-. It was while lie was in winter-qu.ar- 
ters at Xeuburg on the D.anube (St iMartin’s Eve, 
1019, as he bim-elf infonns us) that there first 


1021 he left the anny, but continued to travel as 
a private gentleman, with occasional re.sidences in 
Paris, till 1029. In that year he retired to Holland, 
where he lived in great seclusion for twenty years, 
devoted to the elaboration of his discoveries and 
the puldic.ation of his chief works. In time his 
doctrines .attracted many disciples in the land of his 
adoption, but involved him at the same time in bitter 
controversy with the Dutch theologians. Tliese 
unpleasant encounters had probably their share in 
inuucing liim to accept .an invit,ation_ to go to 
Siveden, addressed to him by Queen Cliristin.a, who 
desired his learned intcicoui-se and instniction. 
He left Holland in September 164S, hut his consti- 
tution was not able to stand the rigour of the 
northern srinter and the exposure involved in wait- 
ing upon the oueen at five every morning for an 
hour’s philo'opliical instruction. He died .at Stock- 
holm ot inilammation of the Iiiuot on Fehruary 11, 
IGoO. Sixteen years later, his bodv w.as brought 
to Paris, and buried in the church of St Geneneve- 
du-Mont. In 1819 his remains were again trans- 
ferred to St Gennain-des-Pii's, where they now 
rest. 

The gi-and object towards which _De«c.artes 
directed his endeavours was the attainment of 
pliilosophical certainty. The way whereby he 
sought to attain this end is explained in the 
Discoume on Method (Disroiirs clc /a Mithodc, imb- 
lished in 1G37). Tliis small but extiomely interest- 
ing and important treatise contains a histoiy of the 
inner life of the author, tiucing the progies's of his 
ment.al development from its commencement in 
early yeai-s, to the point where it lesultcd in his 
le-tolution to hold nothing for true until he h.ad 
ii'certaincd the grounds ot certitude. The author 
aho, in tlic same treatise, hays down tlie methodic.al 
rules by wliich ho icsolved to guide his inquiries, 
ami by the observance of which ho hoped to arrive 
at absolute ccrtaiiiii/, if indeed it were at all attain- 
able. The results of his inquiries are indicated in 
the Discoume, but are exhibited more particularly 
in his Mcdiialiona do P>dm/i Philosophic (Amst. 
IGll ), and the Priucipia Philowphur (Amst. 1G44). 
Doubt, according to Descaito.s, is the idiilo.sophic 
starting-point, the solvent which we luu't bring to 
be.ar upon all our inherited beliefs and oiiinions. 
This doubt is to he distinguished fiom scepticism, 
which is a iiormanent .state of mind .and involves 
despair of tnith. It is to be regarded simply as .an 
i instniment of phi!oso])hical impiiry, and .is sucli 
has received the name of CartC'ian 'doubt. Apply- 
ing this tc't lelentlo'^y to all tli.at had hitherto 
home the name of knowledge. De-cartes found one, 
ami only one ])iopo-ition that .seemed to him to 
stand firm, and of which the tnith couhl not po-sibly 
be doubted ; that ])roi)o-ifion w.a- that he existed, 
which he infen'od from the fact of his possessing 
consciousness. He could not doubt that he feltand 
thought, and therefore he could not doubt that he, 
the feeler, the thinker, existed. This lelation be- 
tween con-ciousncss imd existence he expressed by 
the mcmor,ablo uonls; C’opifo, err/n sum. On in- 
fj^uiring fmthcr iiibi thp ground of hi- certitude in 
tne c.a-o of this projiosition, Descartes was able to 
a-sign no further reason th.an that he .«aw very 
clearly th.at in onler to think, it is nece«s.arv to exist. 


He formulated, therefore, the following criterion of 
certaintj' — that whatever is clearly and distinctly 
thouyht, must bo true. Afuongst these clear and 
distinct thoughts he soon recognised the idea of ' 
God as the ab.sniutely Perfect Being. This idea, he 
reasoned, could not bo formed in our minds by our- 
selves, for the imperfect can never originate the 
perfect ; it must be connate — i.e. paid of tlie original 
stnicture of our understanding, and implanted there 
by the Perfect Being himself. Hence, from the 
existence of the idea oi perfection, Descartes infen ed 
the existence of God as the originator of it ; he in- 
ferred it also from the mere naiio-c of the idea, 
because the idea of perfection involves existence. 
The latter is known as the ontological argument, 
which Descartes thus reintroduced into modem 
pliilosophy. But if God exist, then we have a guar- 
antee, according to Descarte.s, of the previously 
dctennineil ground of certitude, for Go(t the Per- 
fect Being cannot deceive, and therefore what- 
ever our consciousness clearly testifies may be 
implicitly believed. 

The m'ost general fundamental principle of the 
philosophic.al svstem of Descartes is the essential 
difference or itualism of spirit and matter — the 
thinking and the extended substances — a difierenee 
so gi-eat, according to Descartes, that they can 
exert no inlluence upon each other. Mind or spirit 
is pure consciousness, and matter is mere extension ; 
these attributes are mutn.ally exclusive, and hence 
these two ‘ created substances ’ can be united (as we 
find tliem, for examjde, in the human being) only 
through tlie intervention of the infinite subst.anco 
or God. This doctrine led directly to the system 
called occasionalism, the principle of which was 
that body .and mind do not really afi'ect each 
other, God being always the tnio cause of the 
apparent influence of one on tlie other. A volition 
on our p.art is merely the occasion of God’s produc- 
ing a coiTesponding bodily motion, and similarly 
the m.aterial processes in the nen-es and brain aie 
only the occasion, not the cause, of the ensuing 
mental result. This doctrine was further developed 
by Leibnitz in connection with his doctrine of pre- 
established harmony (see Lkiiixitz). The human 
body being thus a niere m.achine accidentally united 
to a rational soul, it w.as an immediate consequence 
of the Cartesi.an doctrine that .animals (in which 
the ration.aV soul is absent) are literally automata; 
their crie.s no more imj)!)’ feeling than the creaking 
oi a machine. This ruthless product of logic.al con- 
.‘-istency unfortunately led to cnielty in practice. 

Descarte.s did not confine his attention to mental 
philosophy. His philosophy is in fact only the 
introduction to an elaborate .svstem of jibysic-s. In 
this department it is notewortliy that he c'onqiletcly 
discaKicd final causes and luoposed to himself the 
explanation of all phy.sical phenomena from matter 
and motion. His celebrated theory of vortice.®, de- 
vi.^ed to explain the motions of the heavenli’ bodies, 

1 hchl the field till it w.a.s siijicrteded, after a stiiblmrii 
resis-t.ance, by the Newtonian theory of giavitation. 
It w.as in mathematics, however, that Descartes 
.achieved the greatest and most lasting results. It 
was De-cartes who first recognised the true meaning 
of the negative roots of equations ; and we owe to 
him the theorem, which is called by his name, that 
an equation may have as many po-itive roots as 
there are changes of sign in jiassing fiom tenn to 
term, and as many negative roofs as tlicrc are con- 
tinuations of sign, and not more of either kind. He 
gave a new and ingenious solution of equations of 
the fourth degree : and fii-st introduced exponents, 
and therein' laid the foundation for calcul.ating with 
powers. He .showed, moreover, how to draw tan- 
yeiits and ‘normals at every point of a geometrical 
curve, with the exception of mechanic.al or trans- 
cendental ctin'cs ; aiiu what perhaps was his highe-t 
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merit, he shoved ho v to express the nature and the 
properties of every curve, Ijv an equation between 
two variable co-ordinates ; thus, in fact, originating 
Analytical Geometry, which has led to the brightest 
discoveries. Editions of Descartes’ collected works 
were published in Latin in 1697 and 1713, and in 
French by Cousin in 1824-26. His chief philo- 
sophical works have been translated into English 
by Professor Veitcll. See Millet, Descartes, sa Vie, 
scs Trayanx, scs Deconvertes (2 vols. 1867-71); 
Kuno Fischer, Descartes and his School (Eng. trans. 
1887); and English works by W. (Cunningham 
(1877), Lomides (1878), Mahany (1880), and Mar- 
tineau (1885). 

Descendants. See Heir, Cox-sanguinitv, 
Pedigree, Succession 

Descent of DInn. See jMan, Darwinian 
Theory. 

Deschanins, Eu.stachb, a French poet, who 
was born at Vertus, in Champagne, in 1328. He 
was educated at Orleans University, and was in 
the course of his life a soldier, a magistrate, a court 
favourite, and a traveller in Italy and Hungaiy. 
He held several important posts in his native pro- 
vince, but his possessions were ravaged by' the 
English, and he seems to have been a poor man 
when he died in 1415. He was both a popular and 
voluminous writer. He composed 1175 ballades, a 
multitude of rondeaux, virclais, and other lyrics, 
besides a long poem of 13,000 lines, entitled the 
Miroir do Mariagc — his works in all amounting to 
more than 100,000 lines. Deschamps was an ardent 
patriot, in whose verse hatred of tiie English and 
of tlie native oppressors of the French poor finds 
repeated and bitter expression. His thought is, as 
a rule, grave and 'dignified, but his style is some- 
what wanting in elegance and ease. Occasionally, 
however, as in his lament for Du Guesclin, his verse 
is both graceful and touching ; and in one at least 
of his pieces, an apologue exposing the exactions of 
the rich, he gives proof of a grim and trenchant 
satiric faculty. The edition of his Po6tics MIoralcs, 
edited by M. Cropelet (1832), is superseded by, the 
complete edition for the Old French Text Society 
by the blarquis de Jueux de Saint-Hilaire. See 
SValter Besant’s Early French Poets (Macmillan, 
1S6S). 

Deseret. See Utah. 

Dcscrt (literally, ‘ a solitary place ’) is the geo- 
graphical' name applied to a barren and uninhabit- 
able portion of- the earth’s surface. Four classes of 
desert may be distinguished. 

( 1 ) Ice-wastes occupy the central plateair of Green- 
land, the islands of the Arctic Sea, and probably 
the entire Antarctic continent. The ground is 
covered to an unknown depth by a vast ice-cap, 
rough and hummocky on the surface, and moving 
outwards to the coasts in a continual procession of 
glaciers. 

(2) Tundras are flat plains, little elevated above 
sea-level, fringing the Arctic shores of the northern 
continents, and specially characteristic in Siberia 
(q.v.). The soil remains frozen to a great depth all 
the year round, thawing snperhciaiiy wlien the 
snow melts in summer, and becoming coveretl with 
coarse moss and dwarfed Arctic plants. 

(3) Arid wastes, or deserts in the popular sense 
of the word, occur mainly in two zones encircling 
the world, and corresponding to regions of minimum 
rainfall (see Climate). The more extensive ex- 
tends from near the equator in an east-north-east 
direction across the whole breadth of Jsortli Africa, 
as the (Jreat Sahara, Libyan and Nubian deserts, 
over -the' penin.snla of Aivabia, through Persia, 
Turkestan, the Gobi or Shamo Desert, in about 
52’ N. lat, to the Pacific Ocean (see Asia). 
The great Indian Desert in the Punjab is the 


only' e.xtension of this belt south of the Hima- 
layas. The ring is completed by the Great 
Basin of North America in 40° N. lat. The 
southern zone, less complete, comprises the Kala- 
hari Desert in south-west Africa, the interior of 
Australia, and small districts in the Argentine 
Republic and in the Andes. Deserts occur at all 
elevations, from considerable depths beneath sea- 
level to manyf thousand feet above it, and witli 
all varieties of surface, from a flat expanse of 
sand, where the view for day^s of travel is bounded 
by a sharp circle as at sea, to rocky' mountain- 
slopes rent by rouMi defiles all bare and chiselled 
by' the driving sancl. The essential character of an 
arid waste is its rainlessness, and the scarcity of 
water on the surface and of water-vapour in the 
atnrosphere. Radiation in the clear air is intense, 
and desert climate is consequently of an exagger- 
ated continental type. Tire sand in the Saliara 
becomes heated to over 150° F. during the day, and 
chilled below the freezing-point at night, while the 
diurnal and seasonal extremes in the lofty deserts of 
Central Asia are much greater. Thus desert-regions 
are rrrost effective in producing land and sea breezes 
and monsoon winds in consequence of the marked 
jreriodical changes in atmospheric density. Another 
effect is the Mirage (q.v.), a rrhenonrenon which, 
combined with the indesci-ibable horror of loneli- 
ness that oppresses the occasional traveller, prob- 
ably accounts for tire widespread superetitions 
peopling deserts, above all other places, with evil 
and nralicious spirits. The dreaded sand-,storm 
or simoom is a kind of tor-nado or whirlwind 
wlrich raises the sand in tall rotating columns 
sweeping over the surface with tremendous velocity. 
Sand-dunes, sometimes several hundred feet in 
height, are raised by steady winds, and gradually 
shift their position, extending the bounds of tire 
desert to leeward. Desert vegetation is extremely 
scanty', consisting mainly’ of hard prickly plants of 
the cactus, euphorbia, and spinifex kinds, whose 
glazed surface exhales little of the Irardly'pvon 
nroisture. Animal life is correspondingly' restricted 
both in variety' and mtnrber of individuals. The 
Camel (q.v.) is pw/’ excellence the beast oi himlen 
for conducting traffic across arid wastes. When an 
overflowing river, such as the Nile, traverses a 
desert, the land becomes richly' fertile in its immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, and wherever a spring bubbles 
up through the sand there is an Oasis (q.v.) bearing 
palm-trce.s and grass. Artificial irrigation, especi- 
ally' the sinking of artesian wells, has done much to 
reclaim tracts of desert for agiiciilture in the Sahara 
(see Algeria), and to a less extent in Australia. 

Geological considerations sliow that arid deserts 
are not permanent features of the earth’s surface. 
The most level expanses have once formed part of 
the ocean-bed, or at least great inland seas. The 
orographical changes which cut off these seas and 
created inland drainage areas probably' at the same 
time modified the rainfall of the locality’. Exce.s- 
sive evaporation dried up the gieat lakes, leaving at 
present a series of diminishing salt lakes without 
outlet, receiving rivers which dwindle down by 
ev.aporation as they' flow. The only' commercial 
commodities y’ielded by deserts are the salts (com- 
mon salt, borax, sodium carbonate, and sometimes 
sodium nitrate) left in the dried-up lake-beds. 
These salt lakes are subject to alternate long 
periods of desiccation and flooding; during the 
roi’mer the area of the desert extemls, during the 
latter it contracts. These periods have been traced 
out in the case of the Great American Basin by a 
series of most interesting researches on the part of 
the United States Geological Sun-ey. 

(4) Temporary deserts, or steppe-lands, border 
the Asiatic deserts to the north and west. The 
saline steppes of the Caspian are time arid wastes ; 
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liiittlio tviiical steppes in South Russia are luxuri- 
antly clo'tlicd u-ith verdure and lloiven; in sprint. 
In summer they fonn a dusty nlain of -ndthered 
lierhage, and in uinter are rvind-swept wastes of 
Fnow, TJie lltinos of the Orinoco present ; 

a similar desert appe.arance in the diy season ; in 
the wet se-oson thev are inundated marshes which 
hurst into hlade aiid bloom as the water suhsides. 
The wninjKw of the Plate liver-system under similar 
hut less marked seasonal changes form a natural 
transition to the fertile prairie lands which, although 
naturally treeless, arc always richly grassed. 

Ilcscrfas. a group of three rocky islets in the 
Atlantic Ocean, to the SE. of ISladeira, visited at 
certain seasons of the year by fishermen and herds- 
men. 

Desertion from the army or nary- is the crime 
of absence without leave, coupled with the inten- 
tion of not returning to the sendee, or of avoiding 
some important dutj’, such as embarkation for a 
foreign station or aiding the civil power, however 
short the time of absence or the dist.ance to which 
the absentee may have gone. Under the Army 
Act of 18S1 the vety common ofience of quitting 
one regiment to join .another (fonuerly ch.arged as 
botli ‘desertion and fraudulent enlistment’), in- 
asmuch as it jiroves no intention to le.avc the 
service, is pumsh.able by Court-martial (q.v.) .as 
friiudulent enlistment only, but in the s.ame w.aj' 
as desertion when not on active service — w. by 
imprisonment up to two years for a first ofience, 
and penal servitude for not loss than five years for 
a .second or subsequent ofience, togetlier with for- 
feiture of serrico, medals, &c., to which may be 
added .stojuiagcs of pay for loss of kit, and dis- 
charge witli Ignominy. Ry thus distinguishing 
between desertion and fr.audulent enlistment, the 
number of soldiers annually convicted of the former 
crime has been reduced by one-half; short service, 
the abolition of Rounty (q.v.) on enlistment, and 
better education have had the efiect of still further 
reducing this number. It is .still, however, large 
(about 3000); .and, beyond a published description 
of all absentees and de.scrtei's, recruiting ollicersli.ave 
no means — such ns formerly c.xistcd, when tattooing 
with the letter ‘D’ (erroneously called Rranding, 
^.v.) alw.ays formed part of the sentence — of detect- 
ing a man who has been convicted of this crime 
and discliarged u'itli ignominy, or who cnde.avours 
to fraudulently rc-enlist. 'riius individual men 
often join five* or six regiments, deserting imme- 
diately from e.ach in tuni and selling their kits, 
which* cost the country some .f4 or £5 each. When 
apprehended considerable further expense is in- 
cuiTed in bringing them to trial ami maintaining 
them in prison. 

Rescrtion, or attempting to desert, when on 
active service, or under ordere for active serrico, is 
much more rare, and is punishable with deatli. So 
is the crime of inducing a soldier to desert under 
those circumstances; and a civilian who is con- 
rictccl of it, if subject to military law bec-ause 
accompanying a force in the field, .os a newsp.aper 
corresimndcnt or a camp-follower, is liable to this 
jmnlshment. "When not .‘■nbject to militarv law, 
six -months’ imprisonment with hanl labour m.ay 
lie aw.ardod by any court of summary juri.sdictioh 
to a civilian who induces or n.ssi,st.s* a soldier to 
desert. Dcseiters from the United St.atcs anny 
forfeit all p.avand allowances duo at the time of 
dc'crlion. If in time of w.ar, the jienalty is death ; 
in )>e.'tce, they stiller .such penaltv as a cimrt-m.arti.al 
may direct. 

I'fcsertio!) is cqmally a crime when committed bv 
a scamait of the royal navy. A s.ailor absent from 
throe successive musters is a ‘ ninawav ; ’ ami when 
illscovetLsl and brought hack, he is punished hv a 


deduction from his pay. If his absence is con- 
tinued, it .amounts to desertion. All h.arbouring of 
deserters by other persons is punishable. In the 
navy of the United States, a tempor.ary absence 
without leave rrith an apparent intention of return- 
ing to dut}-, Is regarded .as ‘.straggling,’ hut .an 
ahscnce of* ten d.aj-s constitutes desertion. In 
cither case the commanding officer decides the 
points, and cause.s the proper entries to be made 
on the ship’s books. 

Desertion of the Diet. See Diet. 

Desertion of Wife and Children. See 

Husbakd axd Wife, Rapext and Child. 

Desiccants, in Medicine, are substances with . 
.astringent jrroperties, which are serviceable in 
checking secretion and exhalation. 

Desiccation is the process of diying by the 
employment of heat, dry air, or chemical agents 
arhlcli* have an affinity for w.ater. Examples of 
the claas of desiccants or diying _ subst.ances are 
fused chloride of c.alcium, qniclclime, fused c.ar- 
bonate of pot.asb, and oil of vitriol. The latter is 
employed by being placed in a sep.aratc vessel ne.ar 
tlie substance to be dried, and under a hell jar. 

Not a few of the lower animals are s.aid to 
he .able to endure drying up without losing the 
power of rccovciT. tiome of the Protozoa form 
protective sheatbs or cysts from which they 
emerge on the return of moistuic. Nematodes or 
thread-wonns (paste-eels) have been known to 
rerive after fourteen years’ desiccation, Irat trials 
beyond this limit were nnsuccessfnl. With those 
nniiimls the interesting fact has been noticed tb.at 
the longer the period of desiccation, the longer 
the time required for recoveiy. Rotifers are 
.also doscribccl as roriring after prolonged and 
tliorougli de.siccation, but experiments have shown 
that, in the case in qnc.stion at le.ast, only the 
associated eggs retaintid their life. The, eggs 
rapidly devcloiied on the return of moisture, but 
the adult organisms proved to be really dead. 
The bear-anim.alcules or Tiirdigrades have been 
tlioronglilj* desiccated and even heated to a high 
temj)cr.atnre without, it is .s.aid, losing power of 
revivification. A state of latent life is also 
assumed in consequence of cold, absence of stimu- 
lus, &c., and a rcl.ative quiescence occurs natu- 
rally in hibenintion, or pathnlogic.ally in ti'ance. 
Among the lower plants, resting .spores, &c., in.ay 
suirivc desicc.ation ; and, among the higher, seed's 
.are well known to h.avc .a similar power. See 
Hibernation, Insects, Latent Life, IMud- 
FisHEs, Mumjiy-avhilvt, Rotifeus, Tardigrada, 
Thread-worms, Trance. 

Dc-si"!!, Schools of. See Art Instruction, 
and Educ.vtion. 

Dcsira'ilc, a small island of the West Indies, 
belonging to France, and lying 4 miles E. of Guade- 
loupe, with an .area of 10 so. m., and a population 
of about IGOO, engaged in nslierj’ and the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. 

Desman. See jMusk Rat. 

Dcsinids {Desmidew) are a gi'oup of conjugate 
Alipi' (see Alg.i;) rebated to diatoms, but readily 
distinguislicd from these by their bright green 
inste.ad of Ijrownisli-yellow colour, their cellulose 
instead^ of silicified ivalls, and their goner.al fonn, 
which_ is usually more or less deeply constricted in 
the middle line. As with diatoms tlio lower forms 
arc, however, united in long chains, so indicating 
a relationship to the lower .and filamentous Conju- 
gata (Spirogyra, A'c.). About four hundred sjiecies 
have been dcscrihed, hut these are often vaiiahlo 
and ill defined. All are inh.abitanls of fresh water, 
but chiofiy occur in the standing imols of he.atlis 
and pcat-mo«-!es. They rarely form large aggrega- 
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tions ; but usually occur associated with filament-- 
ous algfe, diatoms, and other forms of microscopic 
life. On account of the singular beauty of their 
general form thej' are much prized by the micro- 
scopist ; their mode of division, too, is remarkable, 
yet akin to that of diatoms, the two halves of the 
cell being pressed apart at the median constriction 










. Desmids (mostly x 100) : 

n. Continuous filament ■ r ' — — Micra- 

steria$ rotata; c, Zygospore ot 

tlie same; e, Closterii . ' •' '■ : in conjng.a- 

tion. 

by the development of two new bud-halves to com- 
plete them (see fig.), two new desmids being thus 
gradually formed, which become as symmetrical as 
the original one, yet with the two apparently 
similar halves of very unequal age; Conjugation 
also occurs, with formation of a resting spore ; the 
cyst of wliich may have peculiar markings or 
hook-like prominences. See Ealfs’ Desniidcm ; 
Mierographie Dictionary, &c. 

Dcsmodiniu Gyrans. See Telegraph 
Plant, and Plants (Movejient of). 

DcS Moines, the capital and largest city of 
Iowa, is situated on the Des Moines Eiver, at the 
mouth of the Eaccoon Eiver, 174 miles W. of 
Davenport by rail. The river, whicli rises in the 
SSV. part of Minnesota, flows generally SE. through 
Iowa, and entere the Mississippi at the SE. ex- 
tremity of the state, after a com-se of about 550 
miles. Founded in 1846, the city Im-s a fine state- 
house ($3,000,000), a marble post-office and court- 
house, a Baptist university, and a state library con- 
taining over 22,500 volumes. Half-a-dozen bridges 
over the two rivers connect the different parts of the 
town, and there is a public park, with fine groves 
of forest trees. The town contains several foundries 
and planing and flouring mills, _ besides manufac- 
tories of macliinery, engines, boilere, railway cars, 
&c. Pop. (1870) 12,035; (1880 ) 22,408; (1885) 
32,469. 

Desnioiicns, an American genus of climbing 
palms whicli represent the rattans (Calamus) of 
East Indian forests. 

Dcsmontl, Earls of, a line formerly all- 
powerful in tlie south-west of Ireland, numbered 
fifteen of the title, dating from 1329, and ended 
with that Fitzgerald who rebelled against Eliza- 
beth’s government, sacked Youghai by_ night 
and murdered the people, and was proclahned a 
traitor in 1579. He escaped the fate of the Spanish 
gariison at Smerwick (1580), and carried on tlie 
struggle for some time ; but driven at last from liis 
strongholds, he wandered about for over two years. 


and was finally killed, in 1583, in a cabin in the 
Kerry mountains, where his hiding-place had been 
betrayed to the English. 

Besmonlins, Camille, a famous figure in the 
French Eevolution, was bom 2d March 1760, at 
Guise, in Picardy. He studied law along with 
Robespierre at the College Louis-le-Grand, in 
Paris, but never_ practised owing to a stutter in his 
speech. His mind early became filled with lofty 
but confused notions of classical republicanism, 
which found vent on the eve of the Revolution in 
his pamphlets. La PIiiloso2}hic an. Penph Frangais 
(1788) and La France Libre ( 1789), the latter puli- 
lished the day after tlie insurrection which destroyed 
the Bastille, in promoting which its author played 
a conspicuous and dramatic part. His next writing 
was the brilliant and vigorous Discovrs de la Lan- 
tenie anx Parisiens, which procured him the sinister 
title of ' Prociireur-general de la lanteme.’ In 
November 1789 he issued the firet number of the 
Bbvolntions de France ct de Brabant, which appeared 
weekly until July 1792 ( No. 86 ), and which for com- 
bined brilliancy of wit and irony, polemic force, 
power of sarcasm, and grace of form, remains with- 
out an equal in the whole range of journalism. 
His next paper, the Tribtmc des Patriotes, died in 
its fourth number. Camille had been a member of 
the Cordeliers’ Club from its foundation, and early 
clung to the mighty Danton in an affectionate 
friendship of singular intensity. Elected by Paris 
to the National Convention which followed im- 
mediately after the march of the mob on the 
Tnileries (August 10), he voted with his party for 
the death of the king. In the struggle between 
the Girondists and the Mountain he took an active 
part, and in May 1793, urged on by Eobespieii-e, 
published his truculent Histoirc des Brissotins, with 
a gay heedlessness which liad a terrible success, 
and caused him soon aftenvards the most profound 
remorse. Danton himself had thundered against 
the Girondists, who made a fatal error in insisting 
upon the ineffectual impeachment of Marat, but 
his gieat lieart filled with pity when their head.? 
fell under the guillotine of the relentless and tri- 
umphant Mountain (October 1793). On the 5th 
December of the same year came out the Vicnx 
Cordelier, a thrilling and eloquent expression of ’ 
Camille’s and Daiiton’s longing for clemency. 
Robespierre, at firet favourable, took fright at the 
reception of the papers after the third, and aban- 
doned his old fellow-student to a fate of which his 
fragments of writings, as well as his lettere and his 
young wife’s journals and scrap-books, show us he 
had already a strange presentiment. It was only in 
December 1790, after three ye.are of love, that her 
f.ather had permitted him to many the bright 
young Lucile Duplessis, a girl of a fanciful and 
romantic temperament, then hardly tiventy years 
old. Their brief married life was one of singular 
happiness, and in their deaths they were hardly 
to be dirided. Meantime Hebert and his party 
ass.iiled him. and his freedom of wit made fatal 
enemies of Billaiid-Varonnes and Saint- Just. The 
last number of the Vicnx Cordelier that appeared 
in its author’s lifetime was the sixth (February’ 
1794). Already he had been twice accused before 
the Jacobin Club, when on the night of the 30th 
March 1794 he was arrested with Danton and a 
group of their friends and partisans. When formally 
asked his age before the Eevolutionarj- tribunal, he 
replied : ‘ j"ai I’fige dn .sans-cnlotte, Je.su.s, e’est-a- 
dire trente-trois ans, Sge fatal aux revoliitionnaires.’ 
Camille’s sensitive temperament could not face 
death with the boisterous heroism of the Titanic 
Danton. But on tlie scattbld he recovered the 
courage that had deserted him in the prison and on 
the tumbril. ‘ Thus then,’ he said, a.s he looked at 
the blood-stained guillotine, ‘ the first apostle of 
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Liberty ends ; ’ and with the words, ‘ Oh mv poor 
wife ! he laid his head under the fatal knife. A 
fortnight later Lucile followed him to the same 
doom, dying -with the heroic courage of the martyr. 
Tiieir stoiy is nobly told in Jules Claretie’s Camille 
Dcsiiwulins and his Wife (trans. bj' Mrs Cashel 
Hocy, 187G). 

Desna, a river of Russia, risin" in the nro- 
vince of Smolensk, and flowing souUi-eastward to 
Rriansk, and tlien south-westward till it falls into 
tiie Dnieper, almost opposite Kiev. It has a course 
of 550 miles, navi"able nearly throughout, and is 
the channel of a large trade ; its low banks are 
frerpicntly inundated in spring. Its chief affluents 
are the Seim and the Snov. 

Dc Soto, F EitNANDO, Spanish discoverer, bom 
at Jeres dc los Cavalleros, in Estremadura, about 
ItOG, of a good but impoverished family, accom- 
panied Pedrarias Davila to Darien in 1519, served 
on the expedition to Xicaragna in 1527, and after- 
wards assisted Pizarro in tlie conquest of Peru, 
returning to Spain with a fortune of ‘ an hundred 
and fourscore thousand ducats.’ Charles A’', now 
gave him permission to conquer Florida at his 
own exiiensc. and appointed him governor of Cuba; 
and in 1538 lie sailed from San Lucar with a richly 
cqui])ped company of 000 men, 24 ecclesiastics, and 
20 oflicers. The fleet anchored in the bay of 
Espiritu Santo (now Tampa Ray) on 25th ulay 
1539 ; the ships were sent back to Cuba, and the 
long search for gold was begun. For three years, 
harassed by hostile Indians, lured onward by 
reports of wealth that lay beyond, the ever- 
decreasing company continued their toilsome march 
over a route that cannot now bo very clearly traced. 
In 1541 the Mississippi was reached and crossed, 
and the third winter w.as spent on AVashita River. 
Returning to the Mississippi in the spring, De 
Soto, worn out hy dis.apiKiiiitmcnts, died of a fever 
on its banks in" June 1542 ; and that his dc.ath 
miglit bo concealed from the Indians, iiis body, 
wrai)i)cd in a clo.ak, was lowered at midniglit into 
tlic waters of the great stream he had discovered. 
In the following year his companions, reduced to 
half their original nnmlier, sailed down the river 
in seven frail boats, and finally reached the town 
of Paniioo, ill .Mexico. See his Life by AA’'iimer 
(Phiia. 1858). 

I>C.si>ar(l, Edw.vuii Mahcus, conspirator, was 
bom in Queen’s County, Ii-cland, in 1751, and at 
fifteen obtained an ensigney. From 1772 till 1790 
he <lid good scryice in the AA’est Indies, botli as a 
soldier and as su])erintcndent of the new tenitory 
of Ahicntaii. He was then recalled on tlie most 
frivohuis charges, which for two ycara were kept 
hanging oyer him ; nor, when they were dismissed, 
could he get the least compensation. His com- 
plaints brought liiiii two ycaiw imjirisonment ( 1798- 
1800), on his release from which he eng.aged in 
a crackbraiiied consiiiracy to ass.assinate the king 
and to seize the Tower and Rank of England. For 
this, with six of ids m-sociates, he was drawn on a 
hunlle, hanged, and beheaded, 21st February 1803. 
—His brother, JOHK Dig;i>ATiD ( 1745-1829), Hritisli 
general, was present at twenty-four engagements, 
mostly during the American' AA’ar of Independ- 
ence. 

Despenser, Ilt-nn m;. Sec Edwaud II. 

I»c.8 ,P«?ric'r.8. BoxAvr.XTunr, one of the mo.st 
intepcAtiiig prose-writers of the Rcnai.ssnnce period 
in !• ranee, was Imrn at Autun in Rurgundy about 
tiie ye.ar 1500. Little is known regarding Ids life 
beyond the fact that he was a member of the court 
of men of letters as-emblcd by Marguerite of 
Xavarre. In 1.537 ho imblished the Cinnhalnm 
.A/ioa/j, a work in dialogue, in which, tmder tiie 
pretence of att.acking tlie siipcn-titions of the 


ancients, he satirised the religious beliefs of Ids 
OUT! day. The book raised a storm of indignation, 
against which Marguerite seems to hare been 
powerless to shield Des Periers, who, rather than 
fall into the hands of his persecutors, is said to 
haye killed himself in 1544. His JS'otivcllcs BMa- 
tions cl Joyciix Devis were publislied in 1558. 
They consist of 129 short stories, both comic and 
romantic, and are admirable examples of nan-atiro 
.art, though the laxity of the Renaissance is 
frequently apparent in the writer’s choice of sub- 
jects. The style is yiracious .and elegant ; indeed, 
Des Periers is'one of the greatest masters of French 
prose whom the IGth centuiy produced. Resides 
writing the Cyrnhalum Mnndi .and the Joyeux 
Devis, it is now gener.ally regarded as beyond 
doubt tliat Des Pdriei-s was, to a groat extent at 
le.ast, tlie author of the Jlcptamcron associated 
with the name of Marguerite of Nay.arre. See 
the edition of Des Periei's works by Lacour (2 yols. 
Pfiris, 18GC). 

Dcspoblatlo (Spian., ‘desert’), a treeless, unin- 
habiteif plateau, nearly 10,000 feet above the sea, 
on the Rolivian and Argentine frontier, to the 
north-e.ast of Antofag.osta. 

Despot. See Tyrant. 

Dcssalincs, Jean Jaque.s, emperor of Hayti, 
w.o-s born about 1758 in Guinea, Africa, and was at 
.an e.arly age imported thence into H.ayti as a slave. 
He was bought by a French planter, whose name he 
afterwards assumed, and cany became a prominent 
le.ader in tlie insurrection, second only to Toussaint 
L'Ouverture. In the struggle with the French he 
was always distinguished liy his agility and swift- • 
ness of movement, ns well .as by his fcarlessne.ss 
and ferocious cnielty. After the finst compromise 
I lie became governor of the southern part of the 
I island, but soon began the war .anew, and, after 
I infamous cruelties, compelled the French to evac- 
uate the island in October 1803. He was created 
governor in January 1804, when the people of the 
islaml declared themselves independent, and on Sth 
October had himself crowned as emiieror of Hayti, 
under the name of Jean Jaques I. ; but his despot- 
i.sm, debauchery, and cruelty soon alienated from 
liim the symp.a'thy and sujniort even of those who 
were fonnerly his firmest adherents. In 180G, while 
tiTing to repress a revolt, he was cut down by 
Cliristophe (q.v.), who succeeded him .as emperor 
of Hayti. 

Dessau, a town of North Germany, capital 
of the duchy of Anhalt, is situated on the loft 
b.ank of the Alulde, not far from its junction with 
the_ Elbe, 70 miles by rail SAA'. of Berlin. It 
is in_ geiier.al well built. Among the principal 
Imilding-s are the ducal i).al.ace, a noble structure, 
built in 1748, and improved in 1875, with a valu- 
able picturo-galleiT and library ; a town-hall, an 
elegant theatre, and several clmrches. The Dhil- 
anthropinmn of Rasedow (q.v.) was here. The 
manufactures arc sugar, woollen clotli, machinery, 
carpets, and there is a large trade in grain. Moses 
MendeKsohn was a native. Leopffld, Prince of 
Anhalt- Dessau ( 1070-1747), a famous .soldier in the 
wars of the 18th century, is popularly known as 
dcr allc Dcssaitcr (‘ the old De.ssauer’); his statue 
adorns the market-place. Pop. (1885) 27,584. 

Dosfoiiclic.'!, PiiiurPE, one of the chief comic 
dramatists of Franco in the 18th centurj', was 
I)oni in ICSO. ^ He wrote seventeen comedies, two of 
which, Le Philosophc Maril ( 1 727 ), and Lc Gloricnx, 
his lun.steiqiiccc (1732), are of a very high order of 
excellence. He died in 17.54. His cliaracters arc 
truthfully dr.awn, and his plots interesting. In his 
stylo he imitated Ikiileau rather than Molibre, and 
Ills verse has occa.sionally a happy epigrammatic 
turn. In his l.angu.age he avoided tlie freedom 
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■ of the older comedians, hut the moral tone of his 
plays is not high. 

Desuetude, a technical term in the law of 
Scotland, signifying that repeal or revocation of a 
legal enactment which is effected not by a subse- 
quent^ enactment in a contrary sense, but by the 
establishment of a contrary use, sanctioned by the ; 
lapse of time and the consent of the community. 
Neither the word nor tlie idea attached to it is 
familiar to the law of England— where the corre- 
sponding term is non-vser. The rule in England is, 
that a statute once formally enacted by the legisla- 
ture, remains ip force, however unsuited it may be 
to the altered conditions of society, till it be repealed 
by another statute. The repeal "may be by implica- 
tion, but here the law watches wit)i a jealous eye. 
Such repeal ‘ is to be understood,’ says Blackstone, 
‘only when the matter of the later statute is so 
clearly repugnant that it necessarily implies a 
negative.’ So far was this principle carried, 
that it was formerly the rule, that if a statute 
repealing another was itself repealed afterwards, 
the first statute was revived without any formal 
words for that purpose. But this rule was 
changed b3' 13 and 14 Viet. chap. 21. In Scot- 
land, an opposite principle prevailed, and it is 
still held that acts of parliament made before the 
Union may lose their force by disuse, without anj’- 
e.vpress repeal, or ‘go into desuetude,’ as it is com- 
monly said. The same may be said of the general 
orders (Acts of Sederunt, as they are called) of the 
Court of Session. But bj' desuetude i.s meant 
something more than mere non-use for a period of 
time, however great. There must be contrary use 
of a positive kind, inconsistent with the statute, 
and of such a kind as to prove the altered .sense of 
the oommunitj' ; there must, in short, be con- 
suetudinaiy law in a negative sense ; and the so- 
called desuetude thus amounts to a repeal of statute 
law b^' consuetudinary law. 

Both rules are liable to objections. The result 
of that followed in England has been that 
statutes have remained on the statute-book with- 
out formal repeal after their enforcement had 
become morally impossible. A curious' example 
of this occurred in the earlj’- part of this centmy, 
in which one of the parties to an ordinary civil 
suit challenged his adversaiy to ‘ judicial combat,’ 
founding his claim to do so upon an unrepealed 
statute, and it was held that in point of form 
his right could not be disputed (see Duel). But 
since 1869 the English statutes liave been by the 
Statute Law Revision Acts weeded to a great 
extent of all obsolete and inconsistent enact- 
ments, and a new edition of Revised Statutes has 
been published, containing as far as possible only 
such enactments as are in force. The rule in 
Scotland is the same as the English as regards 
all statutes made since the Union ; but as regards 
the older Scotch statutes, the difficulty still exists, 
in dealing with enactments more or less forgotten 
or violated, how to determine what constitutes such 
contraiy use as to support the plea of desuetude. 
The effect of the plea of desuetude has been curi- 
ously illustrated in some modern cases, where the 
I'alidit}^ of certain old Scots acts against Sabbath 
profanation was questioned. In two cases, in 1870 
and again in 1887 ( when a person was .charged with 
keeping open a pie and lemonade shop in contra- 
vention of the Act of 1661), the plea of desuetude 
was disreg.arded. 

Detaclinicnt, in its Militarj- sense, is a small 
but indefinite number of troops, sent from the main 
bodj' of a regiment, brigade, division, or arinj’, as 
the case may be, to perform some special dntj'. In 
the Royal Artilleiy the party of men who work 
one gun is called a ‘gun detachment.’ In a fleet 


a detachment of one or more ships may be told off 
in a similar way. 

Detective. See Police. 

DetcviiliiiciiitSj the name given to a new 
method of great use, inter alia, in the solution of 
equations embracing several unknown quantities, 
wherebj^ the student can almost on inspection write 
down the values, in terms of the known quantities, 
of each of the unknown. 

Determinism, the doctrine that the will is 
not free, but determined. See Will. 

Detinue, in Law, an action for the recoveiy 
of goods wrongfully detained, or their value, witli 
damages and costs. 

Detmold, capital of the German principalitj' 
of Lippe, on the Werre, 47 miles SW. of Hanover 
by i-ail. The chief buildings are the old castle, the 
mod era palace, and the theatre. Detmold has also 
a museum, a public library, a hospital, a gymnasium, 
and several other schools. There are manufactures 
of tobacco, cards, and carved work in wood and 
stone, as well as several' breweries. On a hill 2 
miles from Detmold is a colossal statue of Arminius 
(q.v.). Pop. (1885) 8916. 

Detonation is the phenomenon of combustion 
with explosive rapid itjq accompanied by sound and 
light. Thus the firing of gunpowder, gun-cotton, 
and fulminating-powders, as in a percussion-cap, 
is detonation. 

Detri'tns, applied in Geology to accumulations 
formed bj' the disintegration of rocks, maj’ consist 
of angular and subangular debris, or of more or 
less water-worn materials, such as gravel, sand, or 
clay, or an admixture of these. 

Detroit, the chief commercial city and port of 
entiy of Michigan, and seat of justice of Wayne 
countj', is situated on a river of copsrigiit isss in as. 
its own name, about 125 miles by by j. b. Lippiucott 
water, or 17S by land, NW. of comrany. 
Cleveland, Ohio, with which it is connected bj* 
dailj’ steamers and by railwaj' lines. Railways 
also connect Detroit with Chicago, 284 miles 
distant, and direct lines extend to all the juincipal 
places in IMichigan. Bj' way of Windsor on the 
opposite side of the river, the Grand Tnmk Rail- 
waj’ of Canada affords direct communication with 
the cities of the Dominion, and a large number of 
vessels plj’ between thi.s citj’ and the other ports on 
the Great Lake.s. 

Detroit is substantially built upon lising ground, 
its streets are broad, well paved, and shaded with 
ti-ees. It is well supplied with the best of water, 
pumped from the river bj" massive engines. Its 
lire and notice departments are excellent, and its 
sj^stem of public schools, embracing buildings and 
appliances l alued at over §1,000,000, aflord accom- 
modation for about 25,000 pupils. The principal 
manufactures of the cit.v include iron products, 
macliineiy, railroad cars, flour, malt liquors, cigam, 
leather, boots and shoes, &C., and the mercantile 
transactions embrace a large trade in grain (of 
which about 12,000,000 bushels are received anmi- 
allj'), flour, live-stock, lumber, wool, iSre. Detroit 
has eight national banks, with a capital of 
§4,000,000, and twelve savings-banks, with a capital 
of §2,120,000. The aggregate clearings of the 
associated banks for 1887 were §198,085,925. The 
values of the imports and e.xpoits for the same 
year were respectivel.v §2,8.33,661 and §4,344,020. 
Its public buildings embrace a Catholic cathedral 
and numerous churches of almost all denomina- 
tions, a citj'-hall erected at a cost of about 
§600,000, a new Board of Trade building, a 
convent, a United States marine hospital, Ac. 
Six dailj' new.spapers and numerous weeklj' and 
montlilj’ periodicals are jniblished here, of which 
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several are in the Teutonic lan<,^age. Detroit is [ 
among the oldest places in the United States. It 
came into possession of the French in ICIO, was 
transferred to the British in 1703, and in li96 
p.assed to the United States. It was incoiporatcd 
as a city in 182-t. Pop. (1870) 79)077; (1880) 
110,340; (1888) e.stiniated 100,000. 

Detroit River, so called, upon the nortli- 
we.stem hank of which stands tlie city of the same 
name, is tlie strait through which tiie wateis of 
Lake St Clair, and of the great upiier lakes of the 
St La^vTencc system, flow into Lake Eric, and 
thence to tlic Atlantic Ocean. It is about 20 
miles in length, with a depth sufficient to float 
the largest vessels, and at Detroit forms an excel- 
lent harbour for shipping. 

licttillgcn, a village of Bavaria, on the Main, 
10 milas KiV. of Aschaflenburg by rail (pop. 657), 
is noted as the scene of a battle during the war of 
tlie Austrian Succession, when, on 27th June 1743, 
George II. (q.v.) of England, commanding English, 
Hanoverians, and Austrians, defeated the larger 
French anny under the Due de Roailles. This was 
the last time a king of England took the field in 
person. — Tlierc is another Dettingen (pop. 3500) 10 
miles E. of Keutlingcn in 'Wurtemberg. 

Dciicn'iioil, son of Prometheus, and hushand of 
Pyrrha. AVhen Zeus had re.solved to destroy the 
race of men by a flood, after the treatment he had 
received from'Lycaon, Deucalion built an ark or 
ship, in which lie and his wife floated during the 
nine days’ flood which drowned all the other in- 
habitants of Hellas. On the subsidence of the 
watcre the ark rested on IMount Pani.assus. To 
rciicople the world Deucalion and Pyrrha were told 
by the goddo'S Themis to throw behind them the 
bones of their mother. This they did with the 
stones of mother-earth, and from those thrown by 
Deucalion sprang up men, and from those by 
Pyrrha, women. 

DcntcroilOlliy (Gr. detifcronomion, the 
‘second’ or •repc.ated law’), the Greek name of 
the fifth book of the Pentateuch. It presents the 
third and latest phase of the development of the 
Mosaic legislation. Its great aim is to check the 
encro.achments of idolatry, and to concentrate the 
national worship in the great .sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem, especially .at the throe annual festivals. It 
is instinct with the prophetic spirit, and lays stress 
on the great commamlment to love and fear God 
with the whole heart as the sum of the whole law. 
Acconling to Kuenen and AVellhausen it was com- 
posed in the reign of Josiah ; other critics think it 
cannot be later than the reign of Manasseh. See 
BlllLK, PltXTATKUClI. 

Dcnt.scli, Emaxuei, Osc.vn Mexaiikm, was 
born of Jewish parents at Xcis.e, in Silesia, 
October 28, 1829. 11 is education was begun at 

the local gymnasium at the ago of six, continued 
by his uncle, .a learned mbbi, to whom he owed 
his mastery of Hel)rew and Chaldee liteiature, and 
fin.allv jmrsued at the university of Berlin. In 
185.5 lie came to England to fill an appointment in 
the library of tlie Briti.sh Museum, wlierc ‘for 
fifteen years with mighty .anlour and magnificent 
indiistia' lie studied and wrote, enjoying life among 
his friends, yet more among his l)ooks ; .shedding 
Min-hinc wlicrevcr he wont, attracting and attncli- 
iiig not .a few.’ Ho is host known to the outside 
world by his brilli.ant article on the Talmud in the 
(>mirtfrlij Jln-inr (1807), to which he also con- 
tributed an article on fxlnm (1809). He wrote 
evcellent articles on tbe Toi-r/iim and tho. SaiiKinttiii 
I'xiitiitfitrji for Dr .Smith's Dtctionrtri/ of the. Ilihlc, 
.and was a valued contributor to the’first erlition of 
V’lomlfrs's KorijrhtjKiiliit, for wliicli ho wrotenearly 
two hundred article-. His scholarsliip w.as seen 


to great advantage when he wrote on Phoenician 
antiquities ; and his remark.able command of .a 
vigorous and poetic English style was shown in his 
.articles in the Times on the Gicumenical Council. 
He died 12tli May 1873 at Alexandria, whither he 
had gone in the hope of recovering the he.alth which 
ovenvork had undermined. The dream of his life 
was to have written an elaborate work on the 
Talmud, of which his short ess.ays and lectures 
gave brilliant promise ; but a mortal dise.ase, added 
to official duties, deprived the world of the results 
of his unrivalled learning. A voluine of his 
Literary llcmains, with .a sketch of his life by 
Lady Str.angford, was published in 1874. 

Dciltschbrotl, a town of 5436 inhabitants, in 
the south-east of Bohemia, 15 miles from the Mora- 
vian frontier. Here in 1422 the Hussite general 
Ziskn defeated the Emperor Sigismund. 

Deiitz. See Cologxe. 

Dcilfzin, a genus of Saxifragaceas (sub-order 
Phil.adelphacea>), natives of the north of India, 
China, .and Japan. Some are_ favourite green- 
house plants in Britain, producing abundance of 
beautitiil white flowers. The commonest species 
{D. sea bra) is also becoming frequent in shrub- 
beries. 

Dciix-ponts. See Z\v?;ibkuckex. 

Dciix-Sfcvi-CS. See Sevees. 

DevaiiAg'ari (lit. ‘town-script of the gods’), 
the character most widely understood by Hindu 
scholars, in which Sanskrit works arc usually 
printed, unle.ss when in Roman letters. See 
S.VXSKEIT, Aj-rnA]!ET. 

Devaprayaga (better Dco/nwyng), a village in 
the district of G.arhwal, North-west Provinces of 
India, on a mountain side, 2266 feet above the se,a, 
in the fork of the Alaknanda and the Bhagiratlii, 
which join to form the Ganges (q.v.). Devapra- 
yaga possesses a not.able temple, and is a favourite 
place of pilgrimage for the Hindus. 

Development. See Emduyologv. 

Development Theory. See Daewixian 
Theoev, Evolutiox. 

Dev'enter. an old Hanse town of Holland, in 
the province of Ovcryssel, on the Yssel, 11 miles 
NNW. of Zutphen by rail. It has a cathedral 
and other interesting churches, a fine town-house, 
an iron-foiindiy, and factories for carpet-weaving 
.and the preparation of gingerbread. Thomas ii 
Kempis died here, and in the Latin school Erasmus 
was educ.ated. I’op. ( 1888) 22,700. 

De Ycre, Auiieev Thomas, poet, was bom 
10th January 1814, third son of Sir Aubrey De 
Vere, the .second baronet, of Ciinugh Chase, 
County Limerick. He had his education at Trinitj’ 
College, Dublin, and limt appeared as .a poet in 
1842 with 2’/ic Waldcnscs, or the Full of itova ; a 
Lyrical Talc. _ Next ye.ar Ids Searches after JProscr- 
7»7ic_made him widely and favourably known ns 
a writer of vcr.-c, graceful, refined, and llucnt, if 
somewhat feeble and lacking in genuine inspira- 
tion. Later volumes are Poems, Miscellaneous 
and Sacred (1853); il/ni/ Carols (1851); The Sisters; 
Innisfail (1801); Irish Odes and other Poems ( 1 809 ) ; 
The Legends of St Patrick (1872) ; Legends of the 
Saxon Saints (1879); and 'The Foray of Queen 
I Mcare, and other Legends of Ircluners Heroic Age 
I (1882). Mr De Vere has nho imbliriied poetic, al 
1 draiii.as on Alexander the Great (1874), and St 
' Thomas of Canterbury (1876), Essays, chief y on 
Poetry (2_ vol.s. 1887), and otlier works on Irish 
ecela-iastical politics ,and literary criticism. 

IJovcron, a be.autifiil salmon river of Aberdeen 
^ and Baiiir shires, rising 3 miles SW. of the Buck 
s of Cabnach, at an altitude of 1817 feet, and thence 
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winding 62 miles novth-eastward, till it falls into 
tlie Moray Firtli at Banff. See Lauder’s Momy 
Floocls (1830). 

Deviation, See Compass. 

Device (late Lat. divisa, ^a, drawing’), if in 
a wider sense, applicable to emblems on shields, 
such as described- b 5 ^ Homer, is, in a more 
restricted use of the word, a decoration with 
accompanying legend, assumed by an individual 
rather than a family, and for the purpose not of 
publicity, like the badge (with which it has some- 
times been confounded), but of mystification, with 
covert. allusion to the circumstances of the bearer. 
It is, in fact, a rebus or painted riddle, with a 
legend allusive to it, as the knot borne by Sir 
Thomas Heneage, of a shape suggestive of a heart, 
with the inscription ‘Past tliough untied and the 
heart home by Lord Latimer, with tlie legend 
‘ Dieu et ma fiancee.’ See Badge. 

Devil, or Satajlj the names applied in the 
New Testament and in Christian theologj' to the 
supreme impersonation of evil, considered as pos- j 
sessing an objective existence outside of man, and | 
j>laced at the head of a host of inferior evil spirits, i 
whose continual occupation is to thwart the good j 
purposes of God and the progress of his kingdom in 
the hearts of men. Other names merely suggest 
the same essential ideas of his nature and function, 
as the loickcd one, the enemy, and the like. It seems 
certain that this concexrtion was foreign to the early 
Jewish mind, with its strong grasp of the mono- 
theistic idea in the person of the supreme Jehovah. 
It is Jehovah liiniself who hardens Pharaoh’s heart, 
and sends a lying spirit among the prophets of 
Ahab, and it is he who is considered as the sole 
soiu’ce of all power, the sender of pestilence and 
death as well a.s blessings. In the exegesis of later 
days the serpent that tempted Eve in Eden, and 
the ‘Old Serpent’ of the Apocalypse, were alike 
identified with Satan, although this interpi-etation 
certainly gains no support from the story in 
Genesis, where the tempter is as yet hardly more 
than a mere animal, although one of a family 
almost everywhere specially associated with evil. 

It is significant that the name Satan occui-s but 
five times in the Old Testament : thrice in Job, 
where he presents himself among the ‘ sons of God ’ 
{Beni Eloldin) before the Lord. Here he is the 
willing messenger of evil, but yet he is not repre- 
sented as Job’s spiritual enemy, nor yet as a distinct 
impersonation of evil. He is liardly more than an 
agent of one form of divine providence, by whose 
means Job is tried and lifted into a higher spiritual 
2 )lane, and his energies hardly range out of the 
region of mere irhysical into that of moral evil. 
The Beni Elohini throughout are employed as the 
messengers of Jehovah, and cany out his mercies 
and punishments alike, both bearing messages of 
consolation and promise to the patriarchs, and filling 
Saul’s mind witli gloomy thoughts, appearing with 
drawn sword to Balaam, or destrojing in one niglit 
a whole Assyrian host. The Jews had also their 
demonology like all inirnitive peoples, as may be 
seen in the seirim (satyrs, lit. ‘ Ire-goats’) and the 
shedim, both rendei-eibby ‘ devils’ in the authorised 
version, and irerbaps also in the Azazel of Leviti- 
cus xri. ; but it was not till later that a sirecial 
angel became difierentiated from his brethren in 
the heavenly cmrrt, uith the special firnctron of the 
acerrser of rrren, like the irer-soirification of a gniltj' 
corrscionce. In the vision of Zechatiah we find 
him considered formally as the accuser of Israel. 
Undoubtedly also this conception had already 
beconre gr-eatly modified during the period of exile 
by corrtact with Persian dualism. Of course such 
a‘ conception ns Ahtitrtan, the mighty anthor of 
evil and the antagonist abrrost otr egnal terms of 


Ortnuzd, was comidetely foreign to Jewish nrorro- 
tlreism, yet the Jeuish Satan grew greatly botlr in 
defanrteness and in power under his sltadow, and 
henceforth it is from him directlv that nroral and 
irhj-sical harm towards men proceecls. Yet it must 
not be supposed that this was due to direct borrow- 
ing, and that the Jewi.sh >Satarr was not substan- 
tially an original evolution of the native Jewish 
mind. ‘ While Alrriman is physical evil that has 
become inoral evil also,’ says M'. Kdrille, ‘Satan is 
nroral evil becorrring physical evil.’ 

Persian influence appear-s most plainly in the 
apocrj'phal books of Tobit and Baruch, but the 
growth of the conception of the deril is seen also in 
the translation of the LXX. , which rendet:s his name 
by diaholos, thns emphasising and perpetuating 
his special function as the accuser. Now also 
he becomes located in his gloomy kingdom of hell, 
and is attended by troops of inferior fiends. He 
wages warfare on mankrnd by inflicting physical 
and moral evil, and is considered as the agent by 
whose means man fell from his original state of 
innocence. It was thus he who introduced death 
' rrith all its hon-or-s into the world, and conseqrrently 
diseases, especially those of gr-eater violence and 
obscurity, are the work of himself or his rrrinions. 

In the New Testament the conception of tire 
per-sonalitj' of the devil and of a kingdom of 
demons holds its grorrnd, brrt the whole subject is 
here treated with a kind of spiiitrral reserve, in a 
teaching that emphasises our own hearts and their 
inward temptations as the source of our evil 
thoughts and deeds, and connects nroral eril in- 
separably with the earthly natirre of man. The 
passages which speak of a fall of angelic bein^ 
(2 Peter, ii. 4; Jrtde 6) occur in scriptures of sub- 
ordiirate canonical rank ; Jesus nowhere defines 
concretely tire function of the devil ; and the few 
positive statements about him — that ‘he was a 
murderer fronr the beginning, and stood not in tire 
tr-uth,’ that ‘ho is a liar’ (John, riii. 44), and ‘sin- 
neth from the beginning’ (1 John, iii. 8), scarcely 
fur-nisb a sufficient forrndation for a complete 
doctrine on tliis subject. Yet the impressive 
nratrner in which it is dwelt on by ottr Lord and 
his apostles shows that it is a necessary part of 
Christian teaching. The New Testament devil is 
art enemy of the divine, but j’et an inferior and 
degraded .spirit. He is the tempter of man, and 
even of the Sorr of God, yet his temirtations fall 
without eifect upon upright prrrity, and through 
the Saviottr’’s merits tire indrvidnal Christian is 
also saved from his power, in spite of all the 
jrerilous temptations of his own flesh, Christ’s 
saving work is regarded as the virtual victory 
over the power of Satan, artd the grand drartta 
of the last decisive struggles and final subjuga- 
tion of the kingdom of the devil forms the con- 
clusion of New Testament prophecy. 

The early theologians were more literal and less 
.spiritual in their conceptions, and in their horr or of 
he.athen institrrtions came to identify the kirrgdom 
of the deril in a particular manner with poljtheisin 
and the persecrttion they snherod under the Eoman 
empir-e. Thus the devil again became a kind of 
rival of God, wholly unequal but yet fornrid.able. 
The strength of the belief in a powerfttl personal 
devil may be seen in the earliest heresie.s, those of 
the Gnos'tics and IManich.vans, a main feature in 
which was an elaborate systern of evil demons as 
enemies to man and almost rivals to God. The 
early Christians considered the gods of heathenism 
as indeed conquered by Christ, but yet not ren- 
dei-ed wliolly powerless, for as degraded demons 
and with intent to deceive thej- uttered oracle.s, and 
were present at snctiBce.s, inhaling the sacrificial 
incense — an idea in perfect h.armoity with the 
growing materialistic conception of the de-vils. 
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atul of hell their residence, a place blazin" vith 
eternal fire, and filled with everj’ horror tjie ini- 
ajnnation could f-nggest. The belief in the 
objective per>-onatity of Satan was complete in 
the literalistic explanation of the ‘descent into 
hell,’ and the release of the ‘spirits in pri«on.’ 
It was a literiil conquest over an enemy, although 
by some it was explained almost as if due to 
superior cunning rather than superior power. 

Exaggerated ideas of the devil’s dangerous power 
pievaifed tliroughout the dark and middle ages, 
whose deep melancholy faith and f.ant.astic theory of 
the univei-se generated saints natur.ally on the one 
hand, .and witches and sorcerers as natur.ally on the 
other. It w.as an involuntary exercise of the poetic 
faculty, through which the thoughts of their outi 
iiearts'.and of tlieir own time became spirits, which 
tliey saw around them. Countless legends were 
origdnated of actu.al contests between individual 
saints .and devils in one or other of a thousand 
forms. Safety from the devil could be found 
alone within tlie ch.armed ring-fence of the 
church, fortified by the ordained sacraments and 
by personal cleanness of life. Excommunica- 
tion was synonymous with being ‘delivered 
over to .Satan,’ to whom the popular imagin.a- 
tion transferred freely all the lingering rem- 
nants of earlier ilemonologdes, so that that 
liarticular fonn and those particular attributes 
occame permanently associated with his appear- 
.ance which medieval art has fixed and handed 
down to us. Leclieiy had ever been a pei-sistent 
quality of the devil (from the literal inteiqireta- 
tion of Gen. vi. 2), and the popular imagination 


Throughout the middle ages the devil was an 
absorbing idea, and the constant familiarity with 
him often brought witii it a penalty of contempt. 
In the old religious plays a principal jiart was 
usually .assigned to him, and indeed he principally 
leprc.sentcd tlie comic element, as may still be seen 
in the pasiomlcjs of the Eascpies. The auditors 
might liiugh for the moment to see the devil ont- 
Mitted .and then beaten, but tlicv had not shaken 
oil' that fear which revenged it.self in all the piti- 
je-s cruelties of witciicraft — the darkest chapter 
in the history of humanity. 

The decadence of belief in tlie active extenial 
jiower of the devil was mainly due to the indirect 
etlect of the Iteform.ation and the progress of 
science. To no man was the devil ever more 
pre-cut than to Luther, but nevertheless it was 
mainly the movement he inaugur.ated th.at has 
tiriven the enemy back into the sphere of the 
abstr.act and the ideal. In later generations tlie 
sen-e of the supernatural has steadily decayed, 
and with it almo-t .all the tenore of the'devil j'but 
it cannot be s.aid that with it has also dioappe.ared 
a genuine religious spirit. The Christian man in 
the conscious wcakne— of his stniggle against in- 
dwelling sin feels that he h.as no need to conjure up 
for himself an external suggester of temptation — 
he has devils enough in tlie trc.achcrous inclina- 
tions of his omi heart. And in .assuming a per- 
sonal devil to account for the evil side tliat there 
is in nature and in life, there remains the question 
to be answered whetlicr wo have not merely pushetl 
b.ack the mo-t puzzling of .all questions ‘a single 
stage, and uhetiier we have contributed at all to 
the insoluble jiroblem of tlie gene-is of evil. 

Ivaiit (in 1703) defined the devil as the personifi- 
cation of ‘radic.al evil.’ Schleicnnachor held timt 
suubqlic taferonce to the devil might fitlv have a 
pjaci! in Chri'tian discour-o, but denieil tiie po—i- 
nility of his real exi-tettec, and in this he has 
Ix'cn followe<i by .Scheiikel, Iliedennann, Lijisius, 


Plleiderer, and others. Plleiderer, estimating the 
critical result of the doctrine, finds that — whilst a 
twofold logical contradiction is involved in the idea 
of devils as the substantial existence of wicked- 
ness, and as supra-mundane creatures belonging to 
this world — devil.-, i-epresent the obveme of religious 
idealism, or empirical world-existence in its hostility 
to the Idea : in other word.s, the world on the side 
of its opposition to God, or the working for itself 
of finite and opposing existence as such, presenting 
itself .as the sum and .substance of evil. 'That the 
two forms of evil — the natural and the spiritual or 
moral — stand in inward connection, and form a 
universal (and accordingly metaphysical) power in 
the world, is the truth contained in the idea of the 
devil that has significance for the practice of wor- 
ship. On the other hand the orthodo.x view is 
mamt.ained more or less definitely by Liicke, 
Von Hofmann, Luthardt, Eothe, Julius Muller, 
Martensen, and Domer, who holds that though 
the doctrine cannot be completely constructed, it 
yet fomis part of a consistent whole, and is of 
importance for the Christian, as distinguished from 
the heathen and Jewish conception of evil', as well 
as for the Christi.an life. See Atoxejient, Dejiom- 
OLOCY, Evil, Exorcism, Hell, Witchcraft; also 
Roskoffs admiiable Gcschichic dcs Tcufcls ( 1SG9). 

Devil-fish is a name used for the Octopus 
(q.v.), also for the Angler (q.v.), and, in America, 
for a gig.antic species of ray {Ccphalopierus ram- 
jiyrm), with very largo pectorals. Of the latter 
a specimen was found in Delaware Bay, 17J feet 
by IS feet, and weighing 5 tons. 

Devil’s Bit. See Scaciol’S. 

Devil’s Bridge, a popular naine in most 
iiiount.ainous countries for bridges built over wild 
chasms. The most not.able aie (1) bridge over 
the Eeiiss, in the Swiss canton of Uri, IJ mile W. 
of Anderniatt, on the St Gothard Road, wheie the 
river, 459.3 feet above sea-level, fonns a picturesque 
cascade of 100 feet. The new granite .structure, 
built in 1830, spanning the stream witli_ a .single 
arch of 26 feet, fell in in August 1888, and trallio 
w.as for a time re.sumed on the old moss-grown 
bridge 20 feet below, which witnessed some seveie 
fighting between the I’rench and the Austrians and 
Russians in 1 799. ( 2 ) A double bi idge in Cardigan- 
shire (sometimes called Pont-y-Myimch), 10 miles 
ESE. of Abeiystwith, across a gorge, 114 feet deep, 
and over a mile long, travereed by the Myiiacli, 
which makes within a short distance four falls of 
from 18 to 110 feet. The lower bridge was con- 
stnicted by the monks of Strata Florida in the 
nth century, the upper (20 feet over it) in 1753. 

Dcvil’.s Coacli-lioi’sc (Ocf/yiKs ohm), a com- 
mon British and European beetle, in the family 
Staphylinidm. It has very much reduced wing- 
covei-s, and resembles many of its relatives in the 
habit of cun'ing its posterior body upwards, using 
the tip to adjust the wings under their covere. 

Devil’s DjTfc. See Cambriiigksiure. 

Devise, the conveyance of hand by Will (q.v.). 

Devizes, a municipal borough of Wiltshire, 
near the Keiinet and Avon Canal, 50 miles 
WSAV. of Reading, and 20 ESE. of Bath. It lies 
high at the mouth of Pewsey Vale, between the 
thinly peopled tracts of Salisbury Plain and the 
Marlborough 'Downs. According to Dr Guest, the 
old name Dii-i'sw or Ad Divisas marked the ancient 
boundary between the English and Celts; nnvhow, 
a.s a town, Devizes owes its origin to a sjilendid 
c.astic built here by DIahoi) Roger of Sali«huiy 
aliout 11.32. It was stoniied bv Cromwell in 1645, 
and now is rcjire-sented by mere fragments. There 
. arc two chuiches -with liiucli interesting Xoriiiau 
I work; aniarket-cro'S (1814), comnieniorating God's 
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judgment on a pevjuress in 1753 ; a fountain with 
a statue of Sothern Estcourt (1879); a good 
museum; and a large corn exchange (1857). It 
has manufactures of snuff and malt, and is the seat 
of an important corn-market. From Henry VIII. 's 
time till ahout 1820 Devizes was a great cloth 
mart; now its chief manufactures are snuff and 
agricultural implements. It returned two mem- 
hers till 1867, then one till 1885. Fop. ( 1851 ) 6554 ; 
(1881) 6645. See A History of Devizes (1859). 

Devonian System. The name proposed 
by iMurchison and Sedgwick to replace the more 
characterktio and older term Old lied S.andstoue, 
because the slaty and calciferous strata in Devon- 
shire contain a much more copious and rich fossil 
fauna than the red arenaceous rocks of Scotland, 
AVales, and Herefordshire, with which thej’^ are 
believed to be upon the whole contemporaneous. 
The j)hysical condition under which the strata in 
Devonshire were deposited differed greatly from 
those which marked the accumulation of the Old i 
Red Sandstone, and there is still some doubt as to ] 
the precise correlation of the two sets of strata. 
Geologists, therefore, retain both nauies, and .speak . 
of the Devonian and Old Red Sandstone system, or 1 
Old Red Sandstone and Devonian system. See 
Old Red Sandstone. 

Devonport (before 1824 called Plymouth 
Dock), a parliamentary and municiiial borough, 
maritime town, and naval arsenal, in the south-west 
of Devonshire, on the east shore of the estuaiy of 
the Tamar (which i.s 4 miles long by J mile broad, 
and called the Hamoaze), 2 miles WNW. of Ply- 
mouth. It stands on high ground, and is separ- 
ated from its growing suburbs of Stoke and Morice 
Town by the glacis of its fortifications, once im- 
portant, but now dismantled. The streets are 
regular, ' and the footpaths of marble. Devonport 
is supplied with water from Dartmoor by a circuit- 
ous route.of 30 miles. It owes its existence to the 
dockyard established here by WIiam HI. in 1689, 
and IS one of the chief naval areenals in Britain. 
The government establishments now stretch for 
nearly 4 miles alon" the left bank of the Ham- 
oaze. The original dockyard, extended from time 
to time until it contained six building-slips, 
was supplemented in 1844 by the formation at 
Morice Town of the Keyham Steam Yard and 
Faetoiy, which communicate.s with the dockyard 
and gun- wharf (de.signed by Vanbnigh) by a tunnel. 
Farther up the river are au engineers’ college, sea- 
men’s barracks, magazines, and powder-works ; 
and the Hanioaze itself contains many men-of-war 
lying in oi'dinary, besides those in actual service. 
The official residences of the admiral of the port 
and of the lieutenant-governor of the western dis- 
trict are at Mount Wise, which is fortified. Here 
also are the chief barracks of the troops wliich 
garrison the ‘three towns’ of Plymouth, Devon- 
port, and Stonehouse. The military hospital is on 
Stonehouse Creek. There are extensive commer- 
cial wharves with railway communication on Stone- 
house Pool. Pop. of municipal borough (1841) 
33,820; (1881) 48,939; of parliamentary borough, 
which includes the adjacent township of East 
Stonehouse, 63,870. Devonport returns two mem- 
bers to parliament. 

Devoiisllirc, a maritime county, in the south- 
west peninsula of England, between the Bristol 
and the English Channel. Its greatest length is 
70 mile.s ; its greatest breadth, 65 ; and it contains 
2586 sq. m., of which about tiiree-fourths are under 
cultivation. The coast-line approaches 150 miles. 
Tlie north coast is the boldest, with several hills 
over 1000 feet. Its chief indentation is Bideford 
Bay, IS miles broad and 8 deep, into which fall the 
Taw and the Torridge. The south coast is also 


lined with cliffs, chief among them being the bold 
promontorial district of the Bolt Head and Start 
Point, the western horn of the great bay of which 
Portland is the eastern. Tor I3ay is 3 by 34 miles. 
Plymouth Sound, the combined e.stuaVy 'of the 
Tamar and Plyni, is one of the finest harbours in 
the kingdom, the anchorage ground extending 7 
miles inland from the breakwater (see Plymouth) 
by which the outer roadstead is protected. Devon- 
shire is hilly, the most elevated paids being the table- 
lands of Dartmoor in the south-west, Exmoor in 
the north-west, running into Somerset, and Black- 
down in the east. These are mainly oi^en moor- 
lands. Dartmoor (q.v.) is very rocky; the lower 
hills grassy. High Willhayse, on Dartmoor (2039 
feet), is the highest point. Devonian and Carbonif- 
erous strata occupy the greater part of the county ; 
next in importance are the granitic boss of Dart- 
moor, and the Triassic rocks in the eastern quarter. 
There are also arcluean rocks, probabl 5 ^ Silurian, 
with greensand, chalk, a Miocene deposit at Bovey 
Tracey, and many exposures of igneous rocks, in- 
trusive and interoedded. Copper, tin, lead, iron, 
and manganese occur in commercial quantities, 
with ores of several other metals ; china, terra- 
cotta, potter’s, and pipe clays; granites, marbles, 
anthracite, lignite, g 3 ' 2 )sura, and other earthy 
minerals. The rivers of Devonshire are numerous. 
The Tamar, 59 miles, is the longast, and divides 
Devon from Cornwall ; the Exe, 54 miles, which 
comes next, rises in Somerset. The other leading 
rivers rise in Dartmoor — the Dart, Teign, Taw, 
Torridge, and Plym have all estuaries of commer- 
cial importance, with the Exe and Tamar. The 
red deer still run wild on Exmoor, and are hunted. 

The climate of Devon, especially in the south, is 
mild and humid, and not liable to great extremes. 
Hence, several of the towns on the southern and 
eastern coasts have become famous as health-resorts 
— notably Torquay; and, on the north coast, Ilfra- 
combe. Myrtles and aloes commonlv flourish in the 
open air ; and in specially favoured spots oranges 
and lemons, with a little protection, will thrive and 
fruit. The rainfall on Dartmoor is much greater 
than elsewhere in Devon, and the winters colder 
and more bracing. The climate is so invigorating, 
however, that the Moor is 2 'aindly grouing into 
repute as a summer sanatorium, and tliat the con- 
vict prison is regarded as a health-station. The 
county is most fertile, especially in the South 
Hams, and on the ‘ red land ’ of the Vale of Exeter. 
The pastures are veiy rich, and dairy -farming and 
cattle-breeding are i)rominent in its agriculture. 
The red Devon c.attle are one of the leading breeds; 
and the sheep and ponies of Dartmoor and Exmoor 
have more than a local reputation. ‘Clotted 
cream,’ produced by scalding, is a special product 
almost confined to Devon and Cornwall. There 
are extensive orchards, fiom which gieat quantities 
of cider are made; and various fniits are largely 
cultivated in speci.al localities and sent to London 
and the Midlands by rail. The fisheries are exten- 
sive and valuable, the chief centres being Plymouth 
and Brixham. Thougli in the main .agricultural, 
Devon h.as a varied industrial character. _Mining 
and quarrying and claj'-working aie of considerable 
importance ; and the jiianufactiires include serges, 
lace, gloves ; extensive potteries ; manure, chem- 
ical, and soaj) works ; paper-mills, breweries, and 
distilleries. ■ The chief towns are the city of 
Exeter, Plymouth, Devonport, Torqu.ay, Tiverton, 
Barnstaple, Stonehouse, Tavistock, Teignmouth, 
Newton, Dartmouth, and Bri.xhani. Pop. (ISOl) 
340,308; (1841) 532,959; (1881) 604,397. Under 
the Reform Act of 1SS5 Exeter returns one member, 
Plymouth and Devonport two each, and the rest 
of the county is divided into eight .single-member 
constituencies. 
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Devon a<lils to singular landscape chamis, anti- 
quarian attractions of a most compreliensive and 
varied cliaracter, prehistoric and medieval. The 
Romans had little to 'do vrith it beyond Exeter, 
vvhicli '.vas an important .station : the Saxons did 
not conquer it nntil the reign of CNTiewulf ; the 
Danes lavaged it in the 9tli and 10th centuries, 
tliongh they •were at first repulsed with heavy loss ; 
it was tlie scene of tlie western rebellion for the 
restoration of Homan Catholicism in 1549_; Ph'- 
luouth was tlie headquarters of the fleet which de- 
feated the Armada in 1588, and the chief mainstay 
of the parliament in the west of England in the 
confiict with Charles I. ; Brixhani was the landing- 
jilacc in 1C88 of William of Orange. No county 
save ^Iiddlesex has given birth to so many eminent , 
men— Ealeigh, Drake, Hawkins, IMarlborough, 
Monk, Coleridge, Hooker, Sir Joshua Eej-nolds, 
John Davis, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Kicliard 
Grenville, Bishop Jewell, Gay, St Boniface, New- 
comin, Wolcott, Kingsley, Jolm Ford, among them. 

Dcvoii-sliirc, Duke of. See CAVExmsH. 

DOTicilt^ a family of German actoi-s, of whom 
the most talented was Ludwig Devrieut ( 1784-1832), 
distinguished both in comedy and in tragedy, and 
especially noteworthy as au c.xponent of Shake- 
spcariair characters. — His nephew, Carl August 
(1797-1872), the eldest of the brothers Devrient, i 
played loveiu’ parts, and was the husband of the 
diva, Madame Schrodcr-Devrient (1805-60). — 
Philipp Eduanl (1801-77), the second brother, was 
a delightful baritone singer in the early part of 
the century, and afterwards became a painstaking, 
though not a great actor. Ho was the author of a 
number of jdays, and of the valuable Gaschichte dcr 
dcidschcn SchHuspidlciaist 5 vols. 1848-74); 

and until his son Otto (bom 1838) he prepared an 
edition of Shakespeare. — Gustav Emil ( 1803-72), the 
youngest and most gifted of the throe brothers, was 
most successful in tragic and emotional parts, and 
became identified in Germanv with such chanicters 
a.s Hamlet, Tasso, and especially Posa. 

llcw. The question of the origin of dew has 
been discussed since very early times, and many 
theories have been advanced on the subject. 
Among more recent writers, Gersteii, followed by 
Du Fay, held that dew ro.se from the giound. 
Others believed that it fell from above, but no 
really systematic treatment of the subject ajipeared 
nntil the publication of 'Wells's Essny on Dew in 
1814. 'Wells combated the opinion of Du Fay and 
Gersten, and showed that all the pheiioniena 
de.scrihed by them could bo equally well explained 
by his theory. He asserted that the dew was con- 
densed out of the air in contact with surfaces below 
a certain temperature. For every definite pres.surc 
and tcmiicrature of the atmosphere there is a 
di'finitc amount of water-vapour iier unit-volume 
which can bo held in suspension. Ilcnce, when air 
containing a certain amount of water-vapour is 
cooled below a narticular temperature, the vapour 
is condensed. This temperature is called the dew- 
point of the atmosphere under the given conditions 
as to jtressure and quantity of vapour. At night 
the carth and objects at its surface are being cooled 
by radiation. _ H the rate of loss of heat by r.adia- 
lion is sulliciently rajiid, the temperature* of the 
'earth’s .surface, and consequently of the air in 
immediate contact with it, may fall below the detv- 
jioint. M hen this oeciir.s, the inoLturc condenses 
on the surface in the fonu of dew. This is Dr 
M clls’s theory regarding the formation of dew. 
Heconsideted that the vaiamr had ri-sen from the 
"round during the previous day, and that very 
little dew was funned from vai>onr which had jus't 
risen fonu the ground, although lie admittcsl that 
some might Itc wi produced. 


"Wells’s theory of the formation of dew is un- 
doubtedly con-e'et, but, in a paper read in 1885 
before tlie Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, Mr John 
Aitken has adduced evidence which shows that the 
greater part of dew i.s formed from vapour which 
has just ri-sen from the ground and been trapped by 
the grass and other objects. Dir Aitken was led to 
this conclusion by tbreo independent experimental 
methods. One of these consists in removing at 
sunset a portion of turf from the ground, idacing it 
in a shallow metal pan and weighing it. Tlie turf, 
still contained in the pan, is then replaced in the 
ground in good heat-coiumunication with it. When 
reweighed after some time, it is invariably found to 
liavc lost weight. If the turf be covered by a metal 
, tray so as to prevent escape of moisture, this loss 
of weight is largely obviated. Similarly, it is shown 
that moisture rises always during the night from 
bare soil, from roads, and from the driest earth. 

Certain atmospheric conditions are necessary for 
the copious formation of dew. The sky must be 
clear, otherwise the clouds will radiate back much 
of tlie lieat given off from the earth, and so will 
jirevent the surface objects from cooling below the 
dew-point. The atmosphere must be calm, or the 
air in immediate contact with the ground will be 
carried away before it is completely saturated. 

When the temperature of objects falls below the 
freezing-point, the dew is deposited in a solid state, 
and is knonm as hoarfrost. See EVjVPORATIOK, 
Meteorology. 

Detvas'. a native state of Central India, under 
British protection, held conjointly by two Eajput 
chiefs. Area under both chiefs, 289 sq. in. ; pop. 
(1881) 142,162. The capital, Dewas, 20 miles NE. 
of Indore, is a straggling town, with a pop. of 
11,921. 

I Dewberry {Jiuhns ewsins) is distinguished from 
' the Common Bramble (of which, indeed, mpny 
regard it as a mere .sub-species) by its weake'r 
and more prostrate glaucous stem, with scattered 
I prickles, but without bristles or glandular bail's, 

1 also by the few large drupes, which make up it.s 
‘ fniit, and which have a characteristic dew-like 
I bloom, whence the name arises. The fruit is very 
sweet and agree.able, and makes an excellent wine. 

I The dewberry of North America {It. procinnbens), 
j .abundant in the forests of Canada, is a delicious 
' fruit, much superior to the British fruit of the same 
name, and more tart. The plant is of very humble 
growth, scarcely rising above the ground. 

D’Ewes, Sir Soioxn.s, antiquaiy, was born in 
1602 at Coxden, near Chard, of .Suffolk and Dorset 
parentage, and was educated under four niasteri- in 
those two counties and in London, till in 1618 he 
entered St John'.s College, Cambriilge. In 1623 lie 
, M’.as c.allcd _to the bar, but three yeara aftenvards 
threw up his practice, married the rich child-lieiress 
j Anne Cionton (1613-41), and received the honour 
' of knighthood. He now devoted himself to his 
darling pursuits, numismatics and historical manu- 
scripts, whence in 1640 he was called aw.ay to the 
Long Parliament ns member for .Sudburv. A 
, Puritan but. a moderate, lie accepted a baronetev 
' ( 1641 ), sided with the parliament on the outbrealc 
of tbe Civil "War, w.as expelled by Pride (1618), 
l and, withdrawing to Suffolk, died' at Stow Lang- 
toft Hall, Sth April 1650. He juiblished little, 
but liis transcripts of manuscripts, which else had 
peri-shed, possess high value, as also do his Diarie.-, 
espcci.ally the portions relating to the Long Parlia- 
ment, which have been utilised by Mr Foreter. 
His monumental Journals of Qitcen Elizaheth's 
Parliaments appeared in 1682; and his Cone- 
siiondeiico, with an incomplete Autobiograiihv, 
was eilitcd in 1845 by Dir lialliwell (Halliwelb 

I ITuIlipps). 
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De Wette, Wilhelm Mahtin Leberecht, 
biblical critic, was bom at TJlla, near Weimar, on 
the 12th' Januarjr 1780. He studied from 1799 at 
Jena, under Griesbach and Paulus, and early 
attached himself to the philosophy of Fries. He 
became extraordinary professor of Exegesis at 
Heidelberg in 1807, and ordinary professor in 1809, 
and in 1810 was called to the newly-founded uni- 
versity of Berlin. For a letter which he had sent 
on the 31st March 1819 to his friend, the mother of 
Sand, the assassin of Kotzebue, he was deprived of 
his professorship ; and retiring to his native place, 
he completed liis ChrisUiche Sittciilchre (3 vols. 
1819-21), his edition of the Bi-ie/e, Seiidsekrciben- 
mid Bedcnkcn Luthers (5 vols. 1825-28), and the 
religious novel Theodor, odor des Zweijlers Weihe 
( 1822'} Eng. trans. 1849). A call to be preacher at 
Branswick was vetoed by the Hanoverian govern- 
ment, and in 1822 he was appointed professor of 
Theology. at Basel, where, in 1829, he was honoured 
\With a seat in the Council of Education, and died 
16th June 1849. His great reputation as a biblical 
scholar rests on his Beitriiga zur Einlcitnng in das 
Alte Testament (2 vols. 1806-7), his Lehrbuch der he- 
hrdisch-jiidischen Archiiologic {1814: } 4th ed. 1864), 
and especially his very useful Lehrbuch der His- 
torisch-hritischen Einleitung in die Bibel ( 1817 and 
1826), of which the Old Testament part had in 1869 
reached its 8th ( Eng. trans. by Theodore Parker, 
1843), and the New Testament in 1860 its 6th 
edition (Eng. trans. 1858). His translation of the 
Scriptures, undertaken in conjunction with August! 
(6yols. 1809-12; 4th ed. 1858); Commentar iiber die 
Psalmen (1829; 5th ed. 1856); and Kurzgefasstes 
Exegctisches Ramlbuchzum Neuen Testament (3 vols. 
1836-48 ), have been extensively used by students, 
and 'the separate parts of the last-named work, as 
revised repeatedly uy later scholars, have held their 
ground ever since. ‘ He possesses soul enough,’ 
says Tholuck, ‘to distinguislv between the spiritual 
kernel and its husk in the language of the Bible ; 
interest, besides, in its ideas and doctrines; and, 
finally, a sound exegetical tact, equally removed 
from exegetical coxcombry and from arbitrarine.ss 
and inexactitude.’ His works on dogmatic tlie- 
ology, Ueber die Beligion (1827), and Das Wesen 
des Christlichen Glaubeiis (1846), are of less import- 
ance. See the estimates of De Wette’s merits as 
an exegete and theologian by D. Schenkel (1849), 
F. Liicke (1850), Hagenbach (1850), Wiegand 
(1879), and Stiihelin (1880). 

De Witt, Jan, a celebrated statesman of 
Holland, born at Dort in 1625, was the son of 
Jacob de Witt, a vehement opponent of William 
II., Prince of Orange. Jan inherited his father’s 
hatred of the office of stadtliolder, and of the family 
that filled it. His education was carefully attended 
to, and he soon e.xhibited remarkable abilitj'. He 
was one of the deputies sent by the States of 
Holland in 1652 to Zealand, for the purpose of 
dissuading that province from adopting an Orange 
policy, and there his eloquence secured him uni- 
versal confidence. In the same year he was made 
grand pensionary. The Orange party (sui)ported 
by the populace and the clergy), during the war 
carried on oetween England and Holland, was ever 
striving to increase the power of the young prince 
(afterward.s William III.), who was then a mere 
infant ; the republican, or oligarchic partj*, com- 
posed of the nooles and the wealthier burgesses, at 
the head of which was De Witt, on the other hand 
sought to strip the House of Orange of all power, 
and to abolish entirely the office of stadtliolder. 
During William’s minority the advantage was, of 
course, with De Witt and the republicans. In 
1654, on the conclusion of tlie war with England, a 
secret article was inserted in the treaty drawn up 
between De Witt and Cromwell, in virtue of which 


the House of Orange was to be deprived of all 
state-offices. After the restoration of Charles II., 
De Witt leaned more to the side of France, all 
the more when hostilities were renewed between 
England and Holland in 1665. During the two 
years’ war De Witt’s influence declined, but bis 
star paled altogether when the designs of Louis 
XIV. upon the Spanish Netherlands became mani- 
fest. The Orange party carried their point in the 
elevation of William to tlie family dignity of stadt- 
holder ; and on the invasion of the Netherlands by 
Louis XIV. in 1672, the Prince of Orange was 
appointed commander of the Dutch forces. The 
first campaign proved unfortunate, which did not 
improve the temper of the people towards De Witt, 
who had previously resigned his office of grand 
pensionaiy. His brother, Cornelius, accused of 
conspiring against the life of the stadtholder, was 
imprisoned and tortured. De Witt went to see 
him on his release. When they were coming out of 
prison, they were attacked by an infuriated crowd, 
and were both murdered, August 20, 1672. The 
States-general demanded an investigation, and the 
punishment of the murderers, but the stadtholder 
did not take the necessary steps. De Witt was 
peiBonally a man of ujiright character. Among his 
writings are his Memoirs (1709) and his Letters (6 
vols. 1723-25). See the Lives by Simons (1832-36), 
Knottenbelt (1862), J. Geddes (vol. i. Lond. 1879), 
and Pontalis ( Eng. trans. 2 vols. 1885 ). 

DeAVSbury, a manufacturing town and muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough in the West Rid- 
I ing of Yoikshire, situated at the base of a hill, on 
1 the left bank of the Calder, 32 miles SAV. of York, 
j and 8 miles SSW. of Leeds. The Calder navigation 
! connects the town with Liverpool and Hull. Deu's- 
bury has a chamber of commerce formed in 1861, 
an infirmary erected in 1883 at a cost of £17,000, a 
new town-hall erected in 1888 at a cost of £30,000, 
new county courts, and a grammar-school (St 
Augustine’s). Along with Batley (q.v.) it is the 
centre of the shoddy trade. Blankets, carnets, and 
yarns are also largely manufactured. There are 
also foundiies, as well as a number of minor indus- 
tries. Dewsbury obtained a municipal charter in 
1872. Pop. of niimicipal borough (1861) 18,148; 
(1881) 29,639; (1888) 33,000. The parliamentary 
borough was fomied in 1867, and includes Batley 
and Soothill. Pop. of parliamentary borough ( 1881”) 
69,531. It returns one member to parliament. 

Dexter, in Heialdiy, that side of a shield or 
armorial figure or composition which is to the left, 
not the right, of the spectator. This nomenclature 
is adopted because it covers the right side of the 
wanior who carries the shield. 

Dextrine (syn. ‘Biitish mim,’ ‘torrefied 
starch’). When starch is carefully heated to 392’ 
(200’ C.), or until vaj)ours arise from it, it becomes 
soluble in cold and hot water, and loses its gela- 
tinous character; it also has the property, when 
viewed by polarised light, of turning the jdane of 
polarisation to the right; hence its name. It is 
often, used as a substitute for gum-arabic in the 
processes of calico-printing, and for stifiening 
dillerent goods ; it is also applied to the back of 
postage-stamps. Its value as a substitute for gum 
consists in its being more flexible and less brittle 
when dry than that substance. Starch may be con- 
verted into de.xtrine by the long-continued action 
of dilute acids at a high temperature ; also by the 
action of Dia-stase (q.v.). Dextrine and starch are 
isomeric, both being composed of C,;H,„ 05 ; but 
de.xtrine may be distinguished from the latter body 
by its not being rendered blue by iodine, which 
gives with it a dingj' purple tint. 

Dcy (Turkish dui, ‘a maternal uncle’), a nanie 
applied to the governor of Algiers before its 
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conquest l)y the French. The name was formerly 
given to elderly people, especially anion" the 
Janizarie.s ; hence came to he commonly applied at 
Algiers to the cominnnding-ofiicer of tliat corjis, 
who frequently became afterward^ pasha or regent 
of that jnovince. See Beg. 

a town of Centml India, lying at an 
elevation of 190S feet above the sea, 33 miles W. of 
Mhov. It has over 15,000 inhabitants, and pre- 
serves, in two large mosques of red stone and a tort 
defended by a high rampart and twenty -six towera, 
traces of liygone magnificence. It is the capital 
of a protected state or the sahie name, with an area 
of 1740 sq. in., and (1881) 194,274 inhabitants. 

Dlinrill.snln. a hill-station in the Punjab, 
110 miles NE. of Lahore. Pop. 5322. 

Wliartviir, a town and district in the southern 
Jlnhratta country, in Bombay presidency, separated 
by the river Tungabhadra from Madras. The town 
has no inanuf.actures of importance, lint a good deal 
of trade. Pop. ( 1881 ) 27,191. — Tlie district h.as an 
area of 4535 sq. m., and a pop. (1881) of 882,907, 
mostly Hindus. Tlie mo-^t interesting feature of 
tlie country is its siiitablenes.s for the growth of 
American cotton, which now occupies .a third of 
the total acreage devoted to cotton. Cotton and 
silk clotli are inaiiiifactiired in the district. The 
prevalent language is Canarese. 

l>llolc, the wild dog of India. See Dog. 

l>liolk:i. a town of India, in Bombay presi- 
dency, 22 miles SM'. of Ahmadabad, with a reputa- 
tion ' for the weaving of women’s robes. It is 
surrounded by a mud wall 4 miles in circuit, and 
lies amid tiio ruins of noble iialaces and tanks, 
many dating from the earlv Hindu period. Pop. 
(ISSi) 17,710. 

I)liolnorc» a native state of E.aiputana, in 
Central Inrlia, on the northeni bank of tlie Chmn- 
bnl, with an area of 1200 sq. m., and a non. (1881) 
of 249,057, mostly Hindus. Caiiital, Dliolpore, on 
the Chumbul, 34 niiles S. of Agra by rail. A large 
fifteen days’ fair is held here in October, and two 
religioiLS fairs are held etery year at -Machkund, a 
lake 3 miles to the west, with no fewer than 114 
temjdcs on its banks. 

Dliuncliec. or Dn.vxcm [ .Em'lii/nomcnc {Scs- 
h((ni(i)<iriilc(it(t], an annual herb.accous plant culti- 
vated in Bengal on account of its coawe hemp-like 
fibre. It is steeped and prepared verv much like 
Sunn (q.v, ). Other species are of simifar use. 

Dlnvalagiri {Diirnlmiiri), once .su])nosed to 
bo the hidiest peak of tlie Himalayas, hut now 
asccrt.aincd to be at most only the third in point of 
altitude, has a height of 20,820 feet above the .se.a. 
It is in Xep.al, in 29' N. lat., and 82” 30' E. long. 
IMaBase. See Ba.s.\lt. 

DiaBc'tO.S (Gr., lit. ‘a syjihon,’ from diaktiiiO, 
‘I go or How through’), a disorder of the general 
system, of which the iirincipal symptom is a 
gie.'itly increased How of urine. Diabetes is of two 
distinct kinds; the one, ifiabcli's iimipithix, is a 
mere evaggeration of the water-excreting function 
of the kidneys, accompanied by extieme thirst, and 
lienee called pefi/ibyisio (Gr., ‘exeC's of thirst’) liy 
.some authorities ; the other is a more complex di.s- 
qnlcr of the assimilation, con-cquent on the fonna- 
tion first, and the e.ycretion by the kidney.s .after- 
wards, of an enormous excess of animal .sugar 
(see XrG.Mi), the sugar being found in cxec's 
not only in the tenal excretion, but in the blood, 
and in nearly all the secretions whicii h.avo been 
eyitiiined. The pathology of this disease, called 
i/n.llitiiK (Lat. w)f/, ‘honey’), is very 
ob.- 1 'ure, notwithstanding the numerous recent 
liliysiologic.al re-earches rvldch tend to throw light 
on the development of sugar in the animal organ- 


ism, especially in the liver, and which must 
undoubtedly be regarded as beariti" on the solution 
of the problems ' connected with this disease. 
Unhappily, the cure of it is still entirely unknown, 
except in so far as it may be controlled or retarded 
by good management of* the diet, drink, and cloth- 
ing. 'The coui-se of the disease, however, is very 
diilerent at different periods of life. Before middle 
age it is severe, progressive, and almost invariably 
fatal. After that period precisely similar .symptoms 
often appear, especially in gouty persons, but .are 
so much le.-.-5 d.angerou’s, and so much more easily 
controlled, that many authorities are unwilling to 
place them in the s.anie class as tnie diabetes. All 
diabetics are subject to progressive emaciation, and 
they often become subject to a chronic disease of 
tlie* lungs, closely resemblin" true tubercular Con- 
■sumption (q.v.); it is chiefly in wardin" off this 
termination, or some other more quickly fatal, and 
in mitirrating the symptoms of the malady, that 
the medical art can be of service. 

The firet fact observed in cases of diabetes is 
nsuallj- the increased How of urine, when it 
becomes so great as to amount to a practical 
inconvenience ; and also a considerable increase 
of the apiietite, and an unquenchable thirst, 
which rarely fail to accompany tlie disease from 
tlie beginning, but often do not attract atten- 
tion, or at least suggest the idea of anything 
wrong, till an advanced stage of the disorder. 
When the patient demands medical assistance he 
is usually somewhat thin ; the pulse is quiet, the 
skin cool, the heat of the surface, indeed, habitually 
ratlier low and easily depressed. There is often a 
complete absence of perspiration, which gives a 
peciuiar feeling of hawhness to the surface, espe- 
cially of the palms of the hands. With these 
symptoms the first apjiroaches of pulmonary disease 
liiay concur. In the very last stages there is some- 
times dropsy of the feet ; and the urine may be 
natural in quantity, or even diininisliod. For 
tlie otlier characters of diabetic urine, see Urixe. 
Dialietic iiewons hear excitement and fatigue, 
either nieiital or bodily, extremely badly ; and ini- 
pnidence in this resiicct is not unfrequently followed 
by sudden or rapid collapse and death. The treat- 
ment consists m.ainly in removing from the diet, as 
far as consistent with comfort and due nourishment, 
eveiything which easily turns to the formation of 
animal sugar in the system, especially all excess of 
farinaceous food. The complete .sujipression of 
, sugar-forming food, however, as recommended long 
I ago by Hollo, has not been found jiossible in prac- 
; tice in the majority of cases. Bread composed of 
gluten of wheat without starch, orbran-cake.s baked 
with eggs, or biscuit.s made of almonds, have been 
strongly recommended ; and in most of the great 
capitals, as London and Pari--, bakere may be found 
who regularly furnish bread suitable for this un- 
fortunate class of suflerei-s ; indeed, any intelligent 
baker who will t.ake the tumble may, under 
medic.al direction, be got to manufacture such 
bread when required ; or it may be ordered in the 
form of c.akes and biscuits, in quantities at a time, 
from London houses. It is of inqiortance, however, 
that it be ascertained that the bread or flour 
hupidied is really .suitable ; for Dr Pavy, one of 
the chief authorities on this dise.ase, ascertained 
th.at some of the so-called foods for dial>etics 
contain little less stnrcli th.an ordinary Inead. 
fiaccharin (q.v.) has lately hecn of groat service to 
(liabetics, as it supplies the flavour of sugar without 
its objectionable jiroiierties. Medicines inoper 
should^ bo lued only under the advice of tlie 
phy.sieian. 1 here is no .siiecific, and the unguarded 
. use of strong remedies is to be condemned. Gf all 
; medicines that have been used, however, ojiiuni 
1 and moridiia have been found most frequently use- 
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ful in delayin" theprogress of the disease. Flannel 
should be worn next the skin, and the languid 
function of the cutaneous perspiration aided by the 
wann batli, especially, perhaps, the vapour bath — 
e.g. that form known as the Russian bath. The 
Turkisli bath, which abstracts a large quantity of 
water through the skinj is less suitable to such 
cases. 

Diablcrets, a remarkable mountain of the 
Bernese Alps, Switzerland, on the frontiers of Bern 
and Valais, with a height of 10,651 feet above the 
sea. The Diablerets, with their four main peaks, 
are composed of limestone strata, the lower beds of 
which are so soft and shaly that they are easily 
disintegrated, and masses from above tumble over 
into the valley, occasioning the most terrible 
catastrophes, as in 1714 and 1749. 

Diacaiistic. See Caustics. 

Diachylon. See Plaster. 

Diadem. See Crown. 

Di aei’CSis ( Gr. , from dutireo, ‘ I divide ’ ), a term 
used in Grammar to signify the resolution of a 
diphthong, or of a contracted syllable, into two 
svllables ; as Lat. mircc into aurdi. The name is 
also given to the mark '• placed above a vowel 
letter to indicate that it is to be independently 
pronounced, and not in conjunction with a pre- 
ceding vowel ; as in the above example, or in the 
word aerial. See Umlaut. 

Diagnosis (Gr., from dm, ‘through,’ and ^wosfs, 
‘knowledge’), in Medicine, the discrimination of 
diseases. It includes the study of all the vital 
phenomena of diseases, and also of their appear- 
ances after deatii, in so far as this can aid their 
discovery during the life of the patient. It is usual 
to speak of rational or physiological dihgnosis, or 


phenomena appreciable by the senses of the 
observer. The latter method of diagnosis has 
been much enlarged in scope and increased in 
importance by the modem methods in medicine of 
Auscultation (q.v.) and Percussion (q.v.), and also 
by the great advances made in physiological chem- 
istry, and by the use of the microscope. Skill in 
diagnosis is one of the highest gifts of the physi- 
cian, and nothing distinguishes the man of long 
e.xperience from the tyro more than this nnemng 
insight into some unseen disease. See Stetho- 
scope, Laryngoscope, Ophthalmoscope, &c. 

Diagonal Scale. See Scales (Mathema- 
tical). 

Dia ‘goras ( surnamed the ‘ atheist ’ ), a Greek 
poet and philosopher, rvas born in Melos, an island 
of the Cyclades. He is said to have been a disciple 
of Democritus of Abdera, and he is alluded to by 
Aristophanes in the Clouds (424 B.C.). He seems 
to have been witty and fearless, and probably 
treated the superstitions of the popular religion 
with contempt. He was formally accused of im- 
piety in 411, and onlj' saved his life by flight to 
Pallene, and afterwards to Corinth, where he died. 
He wrote lyrics and a philosophical work, none of 
which have been preserved. 

Dial and Dialling. A sun-dial is an instru- 
ment for measuring time by means of the motion of 
the sun’s shadow cast by a stile erected on its sur- 
face. It is an instrument of very great antiquity, 
and before clocks and watches became common, it 
was in general use as a time-keeper. Some old 
sun-dials are very elaborate — e.g. that at Glamis 
Castle, Foi'farshire ; and many bear quaint mottoes 
(of. Leisure Hour, 1870, p. 413; and Mrs Gatty’s 
Bool: of Sun-Dials, new ed. 1889). Dial-making was 
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then an important branch of mathematical study ; 
now it is more an object of curiosity than utility. 
A dial consists of two parts — the stile or gnomon, 
usually the edge of a plate of metal, always made 
parallel to the earth’s axis, and pointing towards 
the north pole ; and the dial-plane, which may be 
of any hard substance, and on which are marked 
the directions of the shadow for the several horn's 
of the day, their halves, quarters, &c. Dials receive 
various names, according mostlj^ to the positions 
which they are constructed to occupy. When the 
dial-plane is on the plane of the horizon, the dial is 
called a horizontal dial ; when perpendicular to that 
plane, a vertical dial. An equinoctial dial is one 
whose plane is parallel to the equinoctial plane. 
The south dial, north dial, east dial, west dial, polar 
dial, declining dial, are named from the position 
of the dial-plane. The cylindrical dial is a dial 
drawn on the curved surface of a cylinder. The 
ring dial is an ingenious small portable dial, but 
rather a curious toy than a philosophical instru- 
ment. A night or nocturnal dial is an instrument 
for showing the hour of the night by the shadow of 
the moon or stars. Moon-dials may be constructed 
relatii-e to. the moon’s motion ; or the hour may be 
found by the moon’s shadow on a sun-dial. But 
because of the irregularity of the moon’s motion, 
due to its varying speed at different parts of its 
orbit, the time so found is subject to considerable 
error. 

Dialling . — The stile of a dial being parallel to 
I the earth’s axis, those familiar with spherical trigo- 
nometrj’- will readily see that the problem of con- 
structing a dial resolves itself into that of ascer- 
taining where the hour-lines cut a given circle, with 
a view to the graduation of the dial-plane. Suppose 
Pe/> (fig. 1), a hollow and transparent sphere, as 
of glass, to represent the earth ; and suppose its- 
equator dinded into 24 equal parts by the meri- 
dians a, h, c, d, &c., one of them passing through a 
given place, say London (see Horizon), at the 
poinfn. If the hour of twelve be marked at the 
equator, both on the latter meridian and that 
opposite it, and all the rest of the hours in order on 
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the other meridians, those meridians will be the 
hour-circles of London, because, as the sun appears 
to move round the earth in 24 hours, he will pass 
from one meridian to another in one hour. Then, 
if the sphere has an opaque axis, as P<^>, teniiinat- 
ing in the poles Pandp, the shadow of this .axis 
would fall, in the coui'se of the daj’, on every par- 
ticular meridian and houi', as the sun came to the 
plane of the opposite meridian, and would thus 
show the time at London, and at all other places 
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on the same meridian as London. If the srfiere 
■\vere cut through the middle by a plane ABCD, in 
the rational horizon of London, and if straight lines 
were dra^\■n from the centre, E, of the plane to 
tlie points where its circumference is cut by the 
hour-circles of the sphere, those lines would be the 
hour-lines of a horizontal dial for London ; for the 
shadow of the axis would fall upon each particular 
hour-line of the dial, when it fell upon the like hour- 
circle of the sphere. Similarly, if we suppose the 
sphere cut by any other plane facing the meridian, 
the hour-circles of the sphere will cut the edge of 
tlie plane in those points to which the hourdines 
must be drawn straight from the centre ; and thc 
axis of the sphere will cast a shadow on these lines 
at the respective hours. The like will hold of any 
plane, whether it face the meridian or not, promded 
It do not coincide with it, or do not coincide with a 
plane through the poles, and pei-pendicular to the 
plane of the equator. In the latter case, the axis 
would have no elevation above the plane of the 
dial ; in the former, the shadow would not move 
circularly. 

The universal (Ualling cylinder, an invention of 
Ferguson’s, is represented in fig. 2. ABCD is a 
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gla^s cvlindrical tube, closed at both ends with 
brass jdatee, on the centres of which a wire or axis, 
El'G, is fixed. The tube is either fixed to a hori- 
zontal board, II, at an angle equal to the latitude 
of the place, or moves on a joint, so that it may be 
elevated till its axis is parallel to the earth’s at'any 
latitude. The 2t hour-lines are drawn on the out- 
side of the glass, equidistant from one another, and 
paraljel to the axi.«. The XII next B stands for 
midnight; the XII next the boaixl, for noon. 
When the axis is adjusted for the latitude, and the 
board levelled, with the line IIX on the meridian, 
and the end towards the noith, the axis El’G, when 
the sun shines, will serve as stile, and cast a 
shadow on the hour of the day among the parallel 
hour-lines. As the plate AD is parallel to the 
equator, and El'G periiendicular to it, right line.s 
drau-n from the centre to the extremities of the 
I'anillels will bo the hour-lines of an equinoctial 
dial, ami the axis will i,e the stile. A horizontal 
plate, or, if pnt into the lube, with lines drawn 
from the centre to the scveial parallels cutting its 
edge, will bo a horizontal dial for tlie given lati- 
tude, -and similarly a vertical plate fronting the 
mciidian, and touching the tuIic witli its edge, nith 


lines drawn from its centre to the parallels, will be 
a vertical south dial, the axis of the instnnnent in 
both cases serving for the stile ; and similarly for 
any other plate placed in the cylinder. If, instead 
of being of glass, the cylinder were of wood, any of 
these dials might be obtained from it by simply 
cutting it in the planes of the plates, and drawing 
the lines on the surface of the section. 

Dialling sometimes occurs as a term for surveying 
by help of a compass with sights, such as is called 
a ‘ miner’s dial,’ and is used especially in under- 
ground surveys and mine-surveying. 

Dialect, in popular language, a local form of 
speech which dili'ers from the general or received 
speecli of the countiyq but is manifestly related to 
it. Still more popularly, dialect is considered to 
be a ‘ con-uption ’ of received speech, due to ignor- 
ance or carelessness, and is stigmatised ns boorish. 
Both definitions are untenable. The last is so 
extremelj" wrong that it would be more correct 
to term received speech an artificial (as distinct 
from a natural or organic) ‘corruption’ of some 
local form of speech which political or literary 
circumstances have imposed upon the whole 
country. The first definition labours under the 
disadvantage of supposing that there was from 
the first in any country’ a received fonn of speech 
which * broke up ’ into dialects, just as the Latin 
language actually broke up into the Komance 
langimges of to-day. And tfiis leads to the ques- 
tion, IIow does a dialect difler from a language? 
Arc the so-called Komance languages not rather 
dialects of Latin? Is not English collpctively a 
dialect of Low German ? Was not Latin itself a 
dialect of that original Arj'an speech which we 
only know in such dialectal forms as Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, &c. ? This is a question 
merely of the meaning we assign to words. It 
is well fitted for arguing, as Gil Bias argued 
(chajr. i.), but it is of no practical value. 

Vt ithout going into the very ve.xed question of 
the origin of language, we find that wherever two 
human beings are thrown together a spoken means 
of communication or language grows up ; that 
wherever a family is isolated a faniily language 
is generated ; tliat when the family separates 
into many distinct families they carry with them 
sonie general and various particular forms of the 
original family speech ; that where these families 
again separate the same process goes on, till the 
one original speech is broken up into a variety of 
local forms wliich dilfer but slightly from each 
other, and arc usually, though strange, mutually 
intelligible. Wais, c.specially civil wars, conquests, 
defeats, changes of environment due to immigra- 
tion and emigration, contact with otliers derirfiig 
from a difierent original family, produce harsher 
changes, till the groups become mutually unin- 
telligible. It is at tliLs point that tlie old clialects 
may be considered to become languages. AVe have 
not to go far to seek examples. The slang of each 
nm-serj’, school, college, profession, and handicraft 
illustrates the first ; the history of Europe furnishes 
abundant examples of the .second. AVe may there- 
fore have dialects or divemitics of related speech 
without having a received speech at all. In the 
flourishing time of Greece, Herodotus wrote in 
Ionic and Thucydides in Attic. There was not 
even a word for Greek, which, as separate from 
its dialectal forms, was unknown till long after- 
wards, In England the author of the firet Eiigli.sii- 
Latin dictionaiy, the Proinptoriuni Parvulorunt, 
apologises for writing in East Angli.an, as being 
the. only form pf speech he knew. It was not till 
political domination called forth a court spcccli 
th.at the seed of a received speech was sown ; but 
ceiitiirics of writers, each touching up the arlificml 
ciinngcling in hi.s own way while using it to exprc.ss 
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vigorous thought, were required to build up our 
glorious English speech. 

Dialect, however, is by no means yet extinct, 
even in England, though railways and school- 
boards threaten its speedy annihilation. The 
writer, who has been lei to investigate the 
subject during the last twenty years, finds that 
we have still six great forms of local speech — 
Southern, Western, Eastern, Midland, Northern, 
and Lowland Scotch — farther divisible into forty- 
two districts, each of which has generally numer- 
ous varieties'; His object was to determine the 
pronunciation as at present existing all over that 
part_ of England and Scotland which is not still 
Celtic ; hence his distinctions are mainly based on 
pronunciation as referred to the oldest English 
form of literary speech, the West Saxon or Wessex, 
which, however, never prevailed over the whole 
country, and is not even the foundation of modern 
literary speech. Of this pronunciation he was 
obliged to omit one striking and characteristic 
part — viz. the intonation or singsong of speech, 
which generally strikes a stranger first and most 
strongly, because he could not invent any practical 
means of expressing it, and it was very seldom 
indeed that he could hear it from native un- 
educated peasants. The two other points to 
.which we must look for distinctions are vocabu- 
lary and construction. Vocabulary is the point 
most generally considered, but it is often delusive 
as a means of separation, because it is so difficult 
to trace the area over which certain words prevail 
as distinct from those where they are not known. 
The nature of the investigations and their difficulty 
is well shown in Mr Thomas Hallam’s ‘ Four Dialect 
Words, Clem, Lake, Nesh, and Oss [ = to starve, 
to play, tender, to offer], their modern dialectal 
range, meaning, pronunciation, etymology, and 
early or literary use’ (English Dialect Society, 
18S5), With unusual words, however, or words 
with unusual significations, most glossarists con- 
sider that they are chiefly concerned, while at the 
same time the difficulty the writers feel in express- 
ing the sounds of the words — i.e. properly speaLing, 
in actually conveying the words — renders their 
identification uncertain. This is different for 
literary languages where there is a conventional 
orthogi’aphy and pronunciation. The last charac- 
teristic mark of dialects is their grammatical con- 
struction. It is surprising how little this point is 
attended to in most glossaries, so that the reader 
is generally left to discover the construction from 
the examples, and these in many cases are not 
sufficiently trustworthy for that purpose. It is the 
more satisfactory, then, to refer to such glossaries as 
Elworthy’s JFes't Somerset, with its separate gram- 
mar ; Darlington’s Folk-speech, of South Cheshire ; 
Miss Jackson’s jS/jrqps/wVc Word-book; and Robin- 
son’s Mid-Yorkshire Glossary, in which pronun- 
ciation and grammar are well attended to, and 
examples are numerous and trustworthy. 

In making the above division of English dialects, 
■considered as new local forms of speech referred to 
one old local form, the Wessex, without any regard 
to received speech or spelling, the following are the 
principal distinctions relied upon, and the areas 
over which they extend. 

( 1 ) Southern takes in the whole south of England 
from Cornwall to Kent, extending northwards on 
the west to the north of Worcester, south of 
Warwick and Northampton, eastwards to the 
boundary of Oxford, and all south of the Thames. 
The marked characters are found in the western 
half, which die off eastwards, while westwards they 
exhibit signs of Celtic influence.- Wilts, Dorset, 
Somerset, and Gloucester show this form in its . 
prime. 'These were the seat of the West Saxon i 
tribes, and best preserve the mark of their origin. : 


The main character of all the southern division is 
the pronunciation of r, especially where not before 
a vowel, as in there, sir! The tongue, in the prin- 
cipal region, is reverted, that is, turned with its 
undenside to the hard palate, and its point directed 
towards the throat. This is the English form of 
the (different) glottal r of the Low German district. 
It is not only strong in Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset, 
but also in Devon (where French u may likewise 
be heard), though it dies out through Cornwall, and 
in west Cornwall, which has comparatively recently 
become English, has become that of received 
speech. In Hampshire and eastwards it becomes 
milder, but on the whole it is still well marked 
even in Kent. It is the parent of received English 
r, which is little different from an imperfect d when 
it does not become a simple vowel or is lost. Initial 
/'and s in Saxon words become v and e. In con- 
struction the speech is peculiar in the general use 
of / be for / am, and tee am, you am, for loe are, you 
arc; in the general prefix of a to the past participle 
— as I’ve a-done; the periphrastic form of tlie 
present tense, as I do go for simple I go, without 
any implied emphasis ; the use of the accusative c», 
from Wessex hine, which is replaced by the dative 
him in literaiy speech ; and in one part of Somerset 
(near to, but west of, Yeovil) the use of utch for 
the first personal pronoun I. In the east of Sussex 
and in Kent de, dis, dat, &c. may be still heard 
for the, this, that, &c., but this is a comparative 
modernism. 

(2) Western comprises most of Monraoutli, Here- 
ford, and Shropshire, and shows the influence of 
the Welsh, which in early times prevailed over 
them ; and Shropshire especially preserves a trilled 
Welsh r which is in remarkable contrast to the 
southern and midland r. 

(3) Eastern extends over the whole of the counties 
h’ing north of the Thames but east of Oxford and 
Leicester and south of Lincoln, embracing also the 
East Anglian peninsula of Noi-folk and Suffolk, 
which two counties generally have a pronunciation 
of to, do, soon, as if the vowel were nearly French it, 
much the same as in Devonshire. But this does 
not e.xtend to the rest of the eastem, which beam 
a remarkable resemblance to received speech, 
being indeed that part of the country from which 
it originated. Essex is especially remarkable for 
pronouncing paper like pyicr, a practice which of 
late years (subsequently to the time of Dickens and 
Thackeray ) has crept into London, and may be heard 
from most newsboys. Over Kent, Esse.x, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk extends the land of Wee, where tv is 
used for v, but not conversely, as wine for vine, wan 
(rhyming man) for van, and so on. 

(i) Midland occupies the whole middle region of 
England from the north of the three last named to, 
roughly speaking, a line drawn from Lancaster Bay 
on the west to the Humber on the east. The 
speech of the large tract of countrj' thus included 
is by no means homogeneous. But the Southerner 
is at once surprised by the difference in the pro- 
nunciation of short o and u in come, ujt, and sinrilar 
words, which in the greater part of this remon 
resembles the German d or French cw with a dash 
of oo in foot, being really a transitional fomr 
between the well-known southern and Lowland 
Scotch sound and tire oo in foot. This last sound, 
however, prevails in Lincolnshire and the south 
of Yorkshrre. Lincolnshire is remarkable for its 
fractured or divided vowels, which Lord Tennyson 
writes with «, but which really sound to a Londoner, 
and even to a native Lincolnshire man, both of whom 
vocalise their r, as if an r were annexed, ns sair, 
sairnts, deerd, doarnt, for Lord Tennyson’s saay, 
sttdints, dead, doiint ( = say, saints,_dead, don’t), and 
so on. In the extreme north of Lincolnshire ow is 
pronounced oo, as noo, coo, hoosc, for now, cow. 
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house, ^vliich is not foiiiitl at all in the other 
midland counties, hut is an old fonn now character- 
istic of northern speech. In the western midland, 
mid and south Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
one of tlie most strikiii" prtmunciations arises from 
the trcatinent of ow, which is pronounced on in the 
south only, at the south-east of Lancashire and 
north-west of Derby, becoming the prolongation of 
« in hat, cat in the south-we.st of Lancashire, of a 
in father in the south of Yorkshire, and south Derby, 
and like ci/c nearly in Cheshire and north Staffonl- 
shire. Tlie word for she is hoo in south Lancashire, 
north Derby, and Cheshire, and shoo in south York- 
shire. The definite article south of Cheshire, 
Derby, and Nottingham has the usual English 
form,” but in Cheshire, north Derby, and Lancashire 
become.s the th in oath without any vowel, 
though often assimilated to a preceding t, and in 
south Yorkshire is reduced to a simple t' without 
any vowel. In construction the most remarkable 
feature is the verbal plural in -cn in the present 
ten.sc, often singularly contracted. Thus an yo? 
is havc-n you? dun thci/ (with the peculiar it) is 
do-cn, ' do they ; ’ they hioien, they know-cn, ‘ they 
know,’ and so on. This prevails in Lancashire, 
Cihcsliire, Derbyshire, and the parts of Yorkshire 
adjoining, but is lost in most ot south Yorkshire. 
It has disaiipcared recently in Nottinghamshire, 
i.s rare in the south midland, and practically dis- 
appear in Leicester. I am is used in this rerfon, 
in contrast to the southern / he. The r is veiy light 
and quite dill'orent from the southern reverted r and 
the Scotch strongly trilled r. 

(5) Northern extends frem the northern boundaiy 
of the midland to Scotland. Here ow becomes oo 
completely in most of Yorkshire, but remains in 
the first stage of transition from oo to ow in 
Cumberland and Y^estmorcland, The short it in 
hut, cut, is 00 in foot. The vowels are much 
fractured or divided threughout north Lancashire, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Yorkshire, but 
dilfercntlv from the forms found in Lincolnshire, 
the .sound of cc or ca in hcc.r, hear, being prefi.xed. 
In the soiith-eastcni jiart long i become.s a in father, 
which is not the case in the south-wcsteiu part. 
The definite article becomes simple vowelless t' 
(being quite lo.st in Ilohlerne.ss, \ orksliire ) up to 
a sinuous lino through north Cumberland and south 
Durham, after whicli the usual fonu ttic is resumed 
and continued to the Scotch border. In.stead of 
I am, 1 is i.s regularly used, at least till the is 
restored, and then generally I am is heard. In 
Northumberland a tmnsition occurs from the short 
00 in fool in .such words as cut, up, through a.sound 
more resembling German u, and only slightly 
dilfercnt from midland short v, to the regular 
southern and Scotch form which i.s astaldishcd 
about Wooler. But the great peculiarity of 
Northumberland is the uvular (or Jis it is usually 
called, guttural) pronunciation of r, almo.st as iii 
the north of Fnince and Germany. This is 
apparently of recent origin, and hardly overlajKS 
the county border on the south, while' it is not 
heard beyond Berwick on the north. The neigh- 
bouriii" iscots cannot pronounce it. 

(G) Lowland Scotch jicrvados all Scotland where 
Gaelic is not the common language — i.e. generally 
the .‘-outh and c.ast, including the Orkneys anil 
Shctlands. Historically, the Engli.sh language 
was transplan te<l into Scotland from the cast r>f 
Yorkshire and Northumberland, but it now dilfers 
niatcrially fmm the speech there used. The si>cccli 
in the .south of Scotl.and is probalilv the most 
ancient form. (See Dr J. A. IL Murray’s Dialrrf 
of the Southrrn Counfie.t of Sratland ( Is'T.’I), which 
is thecl.a-sical work on the subject.) I’hoiictieally, 
the southern form Is remarkable for retaining o'lc 
when not followed by a consonant, and usirt" oo 


when a consonant follows, as cow, Iioosc, whereas 
in the rest of Scotland they have coo, hoosc, .as 
in Yorkshire. Grammatically, it is remarkable 
for distinguishing the present participle from the 
verbal , noun, both confounded as -iny in modern 
EnglLsh, as ‘danstin in dansin shoe.s.’ As the 
English proceeded north to Edinburgh and round 
to the north of the Forth, this and other dis- 
tinctions were lost. It is the middle Lowland 
Scotch, which subsequently spread to the west 
and south, tliat is usually known as Scotch by 
Englishmen, through Burns and Scott in modera 
times. It w.as a highly cultivated variety, but was 
alw.avs considered to be English by its older writer's. 
Nortli Lowland Scotch lies north of the Tay, and 
has the well-known peculiarity of using / for ivh, 
and in Caithness there is the reduction of the 
definite article to its vowel c alone. The Orkneys 
and Shetlands are Lowland Scotch engiafted on 
Norwegian, or Norn, as they term it — i.e. old 
Norse, which has occasioned many_ peculiarities 
both of pronnneiation and construction, of which 
the general, but not univereal, use of d, t, for the 
two sounds of th in the, teeth, need only be men- 
tioned. For the evidence on which the above divi- 
sions are founded, with complete details and ex- 
amples, the reader is refereed to Alexander J. 
Ellis’s Existing Phonology of English Dialects 
(1SS9), fonning Part V. of ins Early English Pro- 
nunciation. 

The above remarks refer to the existing forms 
of speech. Dr Moreis in his prefaces to Itcnnpolc, 
Alliterative Poems, Dan Michel, &c., has endea- 
voured, from the jlSS., to determine the charac- 
teristics of our dialects in the Early English 
period. He admits only three — southern, midland, 
and northei'n, but divides the midland, ‘•which 
presents us with no one typical form,’ into tv^, 
and east midland. 

All languages present a variety of local fonns, 
which has jii.st been partially illustrated for 
English : and in many of these the discrepancies 
are much greater than in English. Prince Louis- 
Lucien Bonaparte has done much not only with 'the 
English, but with the Basque, French, and Italian 
forms ; for the last, see also Papanti’s collection, I 
]>arlari Italiani in Ccrtaldo (1875). The dialects 
of L<>w German have been treated by J. Y'inkler 
in his Dialcl.tihoti [1S14). The Swe’dish dialects 
are being e.sjiecially studied now. The High Gor- j 
man and Swiss dialects have received much atten-f 
tion. Schmcller’s Bavarian Dialects (Mnndarten 
Bayerns, 1821 ) is a remarkable work. And so on. 

Now to what end or pui'iiose is this study of 
dialects pursued ? They possess comparatively no 
litcnxture having any attraction in itself. The 
modem forms are spoken onl 3 ' bj' the illiterate, 
and sound uncouth and liai-sh to an educated ear. 
They are not pursued for the ideas which thej’ con- 
vcj', but for the manner in which the.v convey them. 
Tliej- lead us to undemtaud how a received or literaty 
lanpiage xvas formed. Thej' contain multitudes of 
‘mi.ssing links,’ which serve to explain relations 
whieh might othenvise entirely baflle the student 
of language. Thus, there are ‘two old fonns, then 
jironounced ns the luesent long cc and ou, which 
now ajipcar iis long i and ow. How did this come 
about? It is evident that the people could not 
nave suddenly left oil’ one «'ind taken up another. 
Noxy the actual tnvnsitional forma still exist, like 
fo'-.vijs, in dialectal speech. Modem philologj' 
obliges us to Ic.ave the merclv written forms and 
study living usages. This i.s only possible by study- 
ing existent local fonns of .sjteech, in other word's, 
dialect.s. 

considerable literature of modem 
English di.alects, but it labours under the dis- ' 
adx'antage of genemlly not being genuine — i.e. not 
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due to dialect speakers themselves, and when so 
due, as in Burns’s poems, it is too apt to be unduly 
mixed up until modern received speech. Naturally, 
the born dialect speaker is not a literary man, as I 
the writer of dialect works inevitably is. Some of 
the best pieces of Cumberland speech ( Gibson) and 
High Furness dialect (Piketah = Barber) have! 
been lyritten by men who had lived only a few 
years in the country, and had been attracted by I 
the curious forms of the speech among which they 
came. Others seem to have been written jnirely 
‘from the fun of the thing,’ such as the Essex 
‘Tiptree Fair’ and ' John Noakes and Mary Stiles,’ 
and the Kent ^Dick and, Sal.’ One of the few 
modern books written with a desire to show the 
better side of the dialect as distinguished from its 
ludicrous side is the late Rev. W. Barnes’s Dorset- 
shire poems. There are also many serious Cumber- 
land poems given by Gilpin. Nathan Hogg’s 
{ Baird/s) poems and the Exmoor Scolding, as edited 
by Elworthy, with the pronunciation and notes, 
deserve study as the work of natives. Tlie legion 
of Lancasliire and Yorksliire books is chiefly rol- 
licking. But Tim Bobbin has become a classic. 
In Northumberland the Pitman’s Pay takes a 
similar position. Both have influenced tlie ortho- 
graphy used by other writers. In Scotland, besides 
Burns and Scott, must be mentioned the excellent 
Aberdeenshire Johnny Gibb of Gushctncuk, and tlie 
same writer’s Life among my ain Folk. Dennison’s 
Orcadian Sketch Book is also first-rate. The 
Bibliographical List of works relating to dialects, 
including both glossaries and examples, published 
by the English Dialect Society, which was founded 
in 1873, contains !200 pages, and to this and the 
other publications of this meritorious society the 
reader is referred for further information. 

Dialectic is a Greek word wliich signified 
originally ‘the art of rational conveisation,’ but 
came to have a technical signification in the lan- 
guage of philosophy. At first it implied a regular . 
and scientific method of treating general concep- 
tions or general terms— a sort of anatomy of names, 
and through them of the things denoted. In the 
Socratic imilosophy, and more especially in that of 
Plato, dialectic was thus the method of the highest 
and deepest kind of speculation. Aristotle gave 
another signification to the word. According to 
liim, a scientific proof or deduction is difterent froni 
a dialectic proof, which is only a probable deduc- 
tion. After this, dialectic came round to imply a 
kind of fencing in words, the art of so using the 
forms of reasoning as to confound your opponent, 
and make fallacies pass for truth. Dialectic is 
sometimes used as synonymous with login The 
Hegelian philosophy regards dialectic as at once 
the method of knowledge and of the evolution of 
the universe itself. 

Di'allage (Gr. diallagd, ‘interchange;’ so 
called from its changeable colour), a mineral nearly 
allied to Augite (q.v.), and by some regarded as a 
variety of it. Its chemical composition is esseri- 
tially the same. It is seldom found perfectly 
crystallised, but usually massive, granular, or dis- 
seminated, and is characterised by its markedly 
laminated structure. It is brown, gray, or green 
in colour, but shows a kind of metallic lustre when 
bfoken across the cleavage. This is^ clue to the 
presence of microscopic tubular inclusions or leaf- 
lets, which are disposed parallel to the cleavage- 
planes or laminre. Diallage is a rock-fonning 
mineral of some importance, occurring as a primary 
•constituent of Gabbro (q.v.). 

DicllOgllCj a conversation between two or more 
persons, implying, however, greater unity and con- 
tinuity of subject than an ordinary conversation. 
The ancient Greek philosophers were fond of this 


way of conducting their investigations and convey- 
ing their instructions. The Socratic dialogue is a 
conversation in the form of question and answer, so 
contrived that the person questioned is led himself 
to originate those ideas that the questioner wishes 
to bring before him. The dialogues of Plato are, 
as it were, philosophical dramas, in which the 
Socratic method of investigation is brought to bear 
upon speculative subjects. One of the gieatest 
masters in this form was Lucian, whose keen-edged 
and brilliant wit was especially adapted to it. The 
dialogue is but ill adapted to the exposition of 
modem science, although elementaiy hand-books in 
the form of question and answer are still useful as 
supplying the student with a series of concrete facts 
temely e.xpressed. Of the more eminent modern 
writei-s of the literary forms of dialogue, we may 
mention Erasmus in Latin ; Lessing, Herder, and 
Wieland among the Germans; Petrarch and 
Machiavelli in Italy ; Fdnelon, Fontenelle, and 
Diderot in France ; and in England, Berkeley, 
Swift, Hurd, Harris, Helps, and Landor in his 
Imaginary Conversations. Dialogue combined with 
action gives us the drama. 

Dialysis. See Osmose, Diffusion. 

Diainagnctisin. Bodies such as iron, when 
placed in a field of magnetic force, tend to move 
from places of weaker to places of stronger force. 
The opposite is true of bismuth and other sub- 
stances. Such substances are said to be diamag- 
netic. For further information, see MAG^’ETISJI. 

Diainantina, an episcopal town, of njean 
wipearance, in the Brazilian province of Minas 
Geraes. It is the centre of a rich diamond district, 
and has manufactures of cotton and goldware. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Diaiiictciv in Plane Geometry, is generally a 
straight line bisecting any system of parallel chords 
of a conic section. The lines which it bisects are 


lines which it bisects are 


temied its ordinates. In the circle, ellipse, and 
hyperbola, eveiy diameter passes througli the centre 
of the curve, and is there bisected ; but it is only 
in the case of tlie circle tiiat all dianietere aie 
equal. In the parabola, since the centre of the 
curve is at an infinite distance, all diameters are 
parallel to the axis. 

Di<tiiioil(I (corrujited from adamant, q.v.), a 
natural form of cry.stallised carbon, highly valued 
as a precious stone, but of much less value than the 
ruby. The diamond crystallises in the cubic or 
monometric system, its common forms being tlie 
regular octahedron, the rhombic dodecahedron, and 
the six-faced octahedron. The faces are often 
curved, and the general form of the ciystal is more 
or less rounded. Cleavage is perfect, parallel to 
the faces of the octahedron — a fact which is often 
taken advantage of in .splitting off framuents for 
the purpose of removing itaws. The surface of the ' 
diamond frequently exliibits stria; and triangular 
inipre.ssions, while the interior may contain micro- 
scopic cavities and various inclusions. A distinctly 
lamellar stnicture is by no means uncommon. _ 

The lustre of the diamond is peculiar to itself, 
and hence teimed ‘ adamantine.’ In a natural con- 
dition, however, the surface often presents a dull 
lead-gray semi-metallic lustre. The high refractive 
and disper.sive powers of the diamond jwoduce, 
wlien the stone is judiciously cut, a brilliancy and 
‘ fire’ unequalled by any other stone. The mean 
imie-x of refraction is 2'4, and the angle of total 
reflection about 2-t'’ 24' ; the latter accounts for the 
lustre, inasmuch as a large proportion of the inci- 
dent light is in a well-cut diamond reflected from 
the inner surface of the stone. Tlie diamond, 
esiieciaily when coloured, is highly nhosiihorcscent, 
that is to say, after exposure to brilliant illumina- 
tion it emits the rays which it has absorbed, and 
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thus becomes .‘•elf-luminous in the dark. Under 
tlic electric di-schargc in a highly -rarefied medium 
it exhibits beautifiil jdiosjihorescent phcnomcnti, 
as i>()inted out by Mr Crookes. 

The specific gravity of tbe diamond i.s about 
3'o2, and its degree of hardness greater than that 
of any other mineral, being indicated by 10 in the 
ordinary scale. The excessive hardness .serves to 
dLstinguish the diamond from other gem-stones : 
any stone which readily scratches ruby and sapphire 
must he a diamond. Notwithstanding its hardness 
the diamond is brittle, and hence the absurdity of 
tlie ancient test which professed to distinguish the 
diamond by its withstanding a heavy blow struck 
by a hamnrer when placed on .an an\'il._ 

"itcg.ardcd formerly as a peculiar kind of rock- 
crr'-stal, the chemical composition of the diamond 
reniaincd for a long time extremely obscure. It 
was shown by the Florentine academicians Averani 
and T.argioni, .about 1695, tli.at the diamond covild 
be volatiii-ed at a high temperature, their experi- 
ments having been made at the cost of the Grand- 
dnke Cosmo Ilk 

Newton in 170-1 expressed the opinion th.at the 
diamond, from its high refrangibility, was probably 
an unctuous body coagulated. In 1751 the Emperor 
Francis I. performed an experiment which showed 
that diamonds strongly heated in <a furnace com- 
pletely disappeared. Tow.ards the latter part of 
the 18th century .several French experimentalists, 
including Uarcet and AIac(iuer, examined the 
behaviour of diamonds at a high temperature; 
but it was re-jcrved for Lavoisier in 1772 to demon- 
stnitc that wliile the diamond is extremely refrac- 
tory if heated with total exclusion of air, it is 
readily combustible .at a moderate tomperatui-e 
in the presence of air or oxygen, with production 
of carbonic acid gjis. In 1797 the English chemist 
Smithson Tennant satisfactorily showed the iden- 
tity of diamond with carbon.' In recent yeam 
liiglily rolined researches on this .subject have'been 
made by Dumas, Stas, Hoscoe, and Friedel, all 
tending to prove that tlie diamond is iiractic.ally 
pure carbon. Chemists liave generally experi- 
mented, for sake of economy, witli impure speci- 
mens, and have thus obtained on combustion a 
considerable amount of ash, the nature of Avhicli 
has not been well ascertained. It has been shown, 
however, that the purer the diamond the smaller 
is the proportion of ash left on its combustion. 
Gnstav Rose, shortly before his death, subjected 
diamonds, inclosed in a ves.scl free from air, to the 
intense heat of the voltaic arc produced by a 
powerful dynamo constructed by Siemens of Ilerlin. 
Under these circumstances the gems bec.anie gradu- 
ally incnistcd with a dark coating of graphitic 
matter, and in some c.ascs triangjilar depressions 
were developed on the faces, similar to those often 
observed in the fsouth African diamond in its 
natural .state. 

As the chemical comi>osition of the di.amond is 
well known, it has often been .suj>po“ed that c.arl>on 
might bo induced by artificial means to .assume the 
characters of the gem. In ISSO .1. 13. Hammy 
of Glasgow announced tli.at ho had .succeeded iii 
producing artificial diamonds by inclosing a mix- 
ture of pamflin sidril and bone'oil distillate, with 
metallic lithium, in a strong wrouglit-imn tulie, 
and exposing it to prolongeil he.at iii a reverbera- 
tory fimiace. Specimens of diamantoid carlion 
weie thus obtained, but of stimll size, and it was 
found that these, wlinn )daccd on the wheel, imme- 
diately crumbled. As tlie e.xperimonts oflered no ! 
promi-jo of commercial success, and were of so 
difhcnlt ami dangerous a character, thev have not 
been rejH'ated. 

It is notable that the occurrence of diamonds 
has U'cn reemded in a meteorite. .JeofoilV and 


Latchinofl' in examining the meteorite which fell 
on September 22, 1886, near Novi-Urei, govern- 
ment of Penza, South-east Russia, detected the 
prcscnce'of about I per cenU of di.amantoid carbon. 

An imperfect varietj- of diamond knoum as lorf, 
or boarf, occum in the' form of small spheric.al con- 
cretions with cry.stalline texture. Although unfit 
for use as an ornament.al stone, it is employed 
when ground a.s an abrading agent ; and the powder 
mixed with oil seiwes to feed the laindary’s wheel 
when cutting hard stones. Much of the bort of 
commerce is not the mineralogical variety, but 
consists of splintera, rough fragments, and imper- 
fect crystals of ordinarj- diamonds. Tlie dianjonds 
used liy the glazier for cutting glass are ordinarj- 
crj-stals with rounded faces, and are knou-n as 
vif)-£ diamonds. The cut, though onlj- to the 
depth of about 'the -yiTith of an inch, is sufficient 
to determine with precision the direction in which 
the glass shall break. 

Carbon, or carbonado, is the name applied to an 
opaque, black, granular, or imperfectlj- ciystallised 
varietj' of diamond found only in Brazil, where it 
w.as discovered in 1843. "NVlille its densitj- is le.ss 
th.an that of crj-stallised diamond, its hardness is 
much greater, and hence it is used in the arts, 
e.specinllj' for mounting in the steel heads or crowns 
of the rotary diamond drills for rock-boring. 

The art of cutting and polishing the diamond is 
said to have been discovered in 1456 bj- Louis de 
Berguem of Bruges. As now practised, the stone 
is first, if necc.ss.ary, cleaved or split, and then 
‘ hinted ’ 01 - rubbed into shape. The faces of the 
stone thus ‘cut’ are grounrl and poli.shed on flat 
metal discs, fed with diamond dust and oil, and 
revolving with great rajiiditj- by steam-power. 
Amstenlam is the chief home of this industry, and 
! the trade is chiefly in the hands of Jews; but 
j diamond cutting and polishing are .also now exten- 
sively carried on in London, Antwei-p, &c. The 
common form of the diamond is cither the brilliant 
or the rose cut. The brilliant resembles two trun- 
c,ated cones, base to base, the edge of the junction 
being called the girdle, the largo plane at the top 





Fig. 1.— Sqnarc-cut Brilliant. 

is the table, and the small face at the base the 
culct; the sides aie covered with symmetrical 
facets. Fig. 1 shows a square-cut bri’lliant, and 
fig. 2 a round-cut brilliant. The rose has a flat 





Fig. 2.— llomid-cut Brilliant 

liase, with sides formed of row.s of triangular facets 
rising .as a low pyramid or hemi.snhere; but this 
fonn of diamond is dailj- becoming less fashionable, 
and is therefore of comparativelj- little value. It 
is illustrated bv fig. 3. 

"'a-“‘ fonnerlj- tbe only countia- which 
yielded diamonds in quaiitity, 'and thence were 
obtained all the great historical stones of nnti- 
quitj-. The chief diamonil-])roducing districts arc 
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*’‘® Madras presidency, on the Kistna seipentinous breccia, filling pipes or ‘chimnevs ’ 
t improperly generally regarded as volcanic ducts, whidi Me 

termed the Golconda legion; (2) in the Central from unknown depths and burst throunb t.bp sm-. 




Fig. 3. — Eose-cut Diamond. 

Provinces, including the mines of Snmbulpur ; and 
(3) in Biindelkliand, where the Panna mines are 
situated. 

At present the diamond production of India is 
insignificant. It is notable, however, that in 1881 
a fine diamond, weighing 67g carats, was found 
near Wajra Kanir, in the Bellary district, Madras. 
The stone ivas cut into a brilliant weighing 24| 
carats, and is known as the ‘ Gor-do-Norr.’ 

Brazil was not regarded as a diamond -yielding 
countiy until 1727, when the true nature of certain 
crystals found in the gold washings of the province 
of Minas Geraes was first detected. Diamonds 
occur not only in this province, but in Bahia, 
Go5'az, Matto Grosso, and Paraud. The geological 
conditions under which the mineral occui-s have 
of late years been care- 


from unknown depths and burst through the sur- 
rounding shales. The ‘blue ground,’ or volcanic 
breccia containing fragments of various rocks 
cemented by a serpentinous paste, becomes altered 
by meteoric agents as it approaches the surface, 
and is converted into ‘ yellow earth. ’ At Kimberlev 
the neighbouring schists, or ‘ reefs,’ are associated 
with sheets of a basaltic rock, which are pierced by 
the pipes. In the year 1887 the in oductfon of the 
principal mines was as follows : 


Weight in Cfvrat?, 

Kimberley 1 ,333,832 

De Beer’s 1,014,043 

DaToit’sPan 696,576 

Bultfonteiu 602,246 

St Augustine 197 


Value. 

£1,410,207 

1,022,878 

9S7,2S3 

612,962 

250 

£4,033,680 


3,646,899 £4,033,680 

The great number of large stones found in the 
mines of South Africa, as compared with those of 
India and Brazil, is a striking peculiarity. In the 
earliest dai's of African mining a diamond of about 
83 carats was obtained from a Boer. This stone 
when cut yielded a splendid colourless brilliant of 
46J carats, known as the ‘ Star of South Africa, ’ or 
as the ‘Dudley,’ since it afterwards became the 
property of the Countess of Dudley. Some of the 


fully studied Pro- 
fessors Derby, Gorceix, 
and Chatrian. The dia- 
monds are found in the 
sands and gravels of 
river-beds, , associated 
with alluvial gold, spec- 
ular iron ore, rutile, 
anatase, topaz, and 
tourmaline. In 1833 an 
extraordinary diamond 
was found by a negiess 
in the river Bogagem, 
in Minas Geraes. It 
weighed 254t carats, and 
was cut into a brilliant 
of perfect water, weigh- 
ing 125 carats (see hg. 
4, b). This brilliant, 
known as the ‘Star of 
the South,’ was sold to 
the Gaikwar of Baroda 
for £80,000. 

Both the Indian and 
the Brazilian diamond- 
fields have of late years 
been eclipsed by the re- 
markable discoveries of 
South Africa. Although 
, it was known in the last 



Fig. 4. 

a, Great Mogul ; h, Star of the South ; c, Koh-i-nur ; cl, Regent ; e, Orloff—all actual size. 


centmy that diamonds , , , . r i 

occurred in certain parts of South Africa, the fact African stones are ‘oti colourecl — i.e. of pale 
was foro-otten, and when in 1867 they were found yellow or brown tints ; but a large gem of .singular 
near Hopetown, the discovery came upon the world purity was found at Kimberley in 1880. This is the 
as a surprise. The principal mines are situated in famous ‘ blue-white ’ diamond of 150 carats, known 
Grinualand West, but diamonds are also worked from the name of its possessor as the ‘Porter 
in the Orange Kiver Free State, as at Jagersfontein. Khodes.’ See Cape Coloxy. 

The stones were first procured from the ‘ rivei;^dig- It has long been known that diamonds occur in 

rin"s ’ in the Vaal and Orange rivers. These sources Australia, hut hitherto the Australian stones have 
have occasionally yielded large stones ; one found' been all of small size, and it is notable that these 
in 1872 at WahlecVs Plant on the Vaal weighed are much more difficult to cut, being harder than 
2883 carats, and yielded a fine pale yellow brilliant, other diamonds. Although Victoria and South 
known as the ‘ Stewart ’ Australia have occasionally yielded diamonds, it is 

It u-as soon found that the diamonds of South New South Wales that has been the principal pro- 
Africa were not confined to the river giavels, and ducer. The chief diamond localities have been near 
‘diy di"rings’ came , to he established in the so- Mudgee, on the Cudjegong Paver, and near Bingera, 
called ‘^ns^’ The principal mines are those of on the river Horton. 

Kimberlev De Beer’s, Du Toit’s Pan, and Bultfon- Borneo also yields diamonds. The stone known 
tein. At" these localities the diamonds occur in a as the ‘ Mataii ’ is said to have been found m 17S7 in 
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the Landak mines, near the west coast of Borneo. 
It is described a-s being an egg-.sbaped stone, in- 
dented on one side, and ■weighing, in its uncut state, 
3G7 carats. Great doubt, however, exists as to the 
genuineness of this stone, and the Dutch experts 
wlio examined it a few years ago pronounced it 
to be simply rock-crystal. Among other diamond 
localities may be mentioned the Ural Jlountains 
and several of the United States. The largest 
diamond vet recorded from North America %yas 


weighed, however, only llj carats. 

A few S])ecial diamonds, from their cxceiDtional 
size or from tiie circumstances of tlieir liistorj', 
de.seive notice. Of all the great diamonds, the 
‘Koh-i-nur’ is perhaps tlie most interesting (see 
fig. -t, c). AYhile tradition carries it back to 
legendarj' times, it is known from history that 
the Sultan Ala-ed-din in 1304 acquired this gem 
on the defeat of tlie Rajah of Malwa, wliose family 
had possessed it for many generations. In 1520 it 
passed by conquest to Humaiun, the son of Sultan 
liaber. When Aurungzebe subsequently possessed 
tills stone, he used it as one of the eyes of the pea- 
cock adoming his famous peacock throne. On the 
conquest of Mobtimmed Shah by Nadir Shah in 1739, 
the great diamond was not found amoim the Delhi 
treasures, hut leaniing that Mohammed carried it 
concealed in his turhan. Nadir, on tiie grand cere- 
mony of reinstating the Mogul emperor on the 
throiio at the conclusion of peace, offered to ex- 
change turbans, in token of reconciliation, and by 
this ruse obtained posse-ssiou of the gem. It was 
when Nadir first saw the diamond on unfolding the 
turban, that he exclaimed, ‘ Koh-i-nur,’ or ‘ hloun- 
tain of Light,’ the name by which the gem has ever 
since been known. At Nadir's death it passed to 
his unfortunate son, Shah Rokh, by whom it was 
ultimately given to Ahmed Shah, the founder of 
the Durani Afghan empire. By Ahmed it was 
bequeathed to his son, Taimur Shah ; and from his 
descendants it passed, after a series of romantic 
incidents, to Runjit-Singb. On the death of Run- 
jit, in 1839, the diamond was preserved in the trea- 
sury_ of Lahore, and on the annexation of the 
Punjab by the British in 1849, when tlie property 
of the state was confiscated to the East India 
Coinnany, it was stipulated that the Koh-i-nur 
should be presented to the Queen of England. It 
was consequently taken in charge by Lord Dal- 
housic, who sont’il to England in 18.70. After the 
Grrat Exhibition of 1871, where it had been ex- 
hibited, it was injudiciously re-cut in London by 
Voorsangcr, a skilful workman fromlMcssi's Coster's 
fnctoiy at Amsterdam. The re-cutting occupied 
38 days of 12 hours each, and the weight of the 
stone wns reduced from ISGiY to lOGi*! carats. Tlie 
fonn is that of a shallow hrilliant, too thin to dis- 
nl.ay much fire. According to L.ady Burton, it is 
believed to bring ill-luck to its possessor. 

Another f.amous Indian diamond is the ‘Great 
Mogul’ (fig. 4, a), which appears to h.ave hoen found 
about IG.'iO, in the Kollnr mine, on the Kistna. It 
was seen by the French jeweller Tavernier at the 
court of Aurung/ebe in 1GG7, and is described as a 
round white ro«e-cut stone of 280 carats. It.s sub- 
-equent hi-toiy is unknown, and it is probable that 
at the sacking of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739 it 
was stolen and broken up. Some authorities have 
sought to identify the Great Mogul with the Koh-i- 
nur. .ami others with the OrlolV. 

The ‘Orloir’(fig.4,c)is an Indian stone which w.as 
pimdia-ed at Amsterdam in 1770 by Prince Orloff 
for (. nth.arine II. of Russia. The ‘■tone atone time 
fonped the eye of an idol in a tenijde in the ishand 
of Seringhani, in Mysore, whence it is said to have i 


been stolen by a French soldier. It weighs 193 
c.arats, and is* mounted in the imperial sceptre of 
the Czar. 

The ‘Regent’ i.s a famous diamond preserved 
among the national jewels in Paris. It wa.s found in 
1701, at the Parteal mines, on the Kistna, by a slave, 
who escaped with it to the coast, whore he sold it 
to an English skipper, by whom he was afterwards 
treaclierously killeu. Thomas Pitt, grandfather of 
the first Earl of Chatham, at that time governor of 
Fort St George, purchased the stone, and had it 
re-cut in London, whence it is often known as the 
‘ Pitt. ’ Its original weight was 410 carats', but it was 
reduced in cutting to 136J; the result, however, 
w.as a hrilliant of fine water and excellent propor- 
tions. Pitt sold it in 1717, through the financier 
John Law, to the Duke of Orleans, then Regent of 
France during the minority of Louis XV. The 

E rice paid was £135,000, and its value has since 
een estimated at £480,000 (see fig. 4, d). 

The large ‘ S.ancy ’ is an historical diamond, about 
which many contradictory stories have been told. 
It .appears t’liat the Sancy was an Indian stone, pur- 
chased about 1570 by M. de Sancy, French ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. It passed temporarily 
into the possession of Henry III. and Henry IV. of 
France, and was eventually sold by Sancy to Queen 
Elizabeth of England. By James II. it was dis- 
posed of to Louis NIV., .about 1695, for £25,000. At 
the beginning of the 19th century it passed to the 
Deinidoft' family in Russia, and bv them it was sold 
in 18G5 to Sir'Jamsetjee Jeejeetihoy. In 1889 it 
was ag.ain in the market, the price asked being 
£ 20 , 000 . 

Of coloured diamonds there are a few possessing 
historical interest. Diamonds occur of all tints, 
and when the colour is well pronounced, they arc 
prized ns fancy stones. A pale green diamond, 
weighing 484 c.ar.ats, is preserved in the Green 
Vaults at Dresden. But one of the most superb 
coloured diamonds at present known is the sapphire 
blue brilliant termed the ‘ Hope’ diamond, valued at 
£20,000 to £30,000. Tliis gem fonnerly belonged 
to Mr H. T. Hope, and weighs 44g carats. It is 
believed to have been cut from the large blue 
diamond, weighing in the rough 112^ c.ar.ats, sold 
by Tavernier to Louis XIV., which disappeared 
amid the troubles of 1792. The two most wonder- 
ful coloured di.amonds known after the Hope arc 
an emerald gicen diamond of 0 giains, which is 
valued at £1000, and a ruby red diamond of 5 
grains, valued also at £1000. 

For further infomintion on historical diamonds, see 
The Great Diamonds of the World, by E. tV. Streeter 
(1882); and on dininond.s generally, consult Precious 
Stones ami Gems, by the fiamo author (4th cd. 1884); 
I.e i?;nninnf,bj-H. Jacobs and N. Chatrian (Paris, 1884); 
and Lc Diamant, by E. Boutan (Paris, 188G). 

Diamond Beetle. See Weevil. 

Diamond Harbour, a port and telegraph 
station on the Hugh, 38 miles SS'W. of Calcutta 
by rail, 41 by river. Formerly, the Company’s 
ships anchored here ; now there is not even a 
village at the spot, but a customs cstabliriiment 
is maintnined, and shipping movements are tele- 
graphed to Calcutta. 

Diamond Necklace, The, a wonderful piece 
of lewelry, made in Paris about the year 1775, 
and intended for Mad.ame Dubai ry, the favourite 
of Louis X4 . Slie, however, wn.s excluded from 
court on tbc deatli of Louis (1774), before the ncck- 
laoe was finished. After being made, this be.auti- 
fnl oniainent, adonicd with 500 diamonds, was 
found to be so costlv that no one could pur- 
chase it. It was valued at 1,800,000 livres, equal 
to awut £80,000 of inoilcrn inoncv. 

The Prince Cardinal do Rohan, a wealthy, vain, 
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and profligate man, persuaded by an adventuress 
named De Laniotte, who waited about court, that 
the .queen' (Marie Antoinette) regarded him with 
favour, became completely infatuated with the 
idea. One night in August 1784 the poor dupe 
had the happiness of a moment’s interview in the 
groves around Versailles with the queen in the 

E erson of a girl who closely resembled her. De 
amotte had stated to the cardinal that the queen 
was desirous of obtaining this glorious necklace, 
and that not having sufficient money fust then, 
she would sign an agreement to purchase it if 
the cardinal would become security. Tlie cardinal 
consented. The agreement was approved of and 
signed with the royal signature, as also with that 
of the cardinal, who, on the 1st February 1785, 
carried off the treasure from the maker to Ver- 
sailles, where, it had been agreed the queen 
should send for it. In a few days De Lamotte 
and her husband, having disappeared from Paris, 
were busily engaged in selling the separate dia- 
monds in the necklace'. Tlie whole transaction 
had been a trick ; the me.ssages from the queen, 
oral and written, were without foundation, the 
latter, indeed, being forged by a soi-clisant valet, 
who was skilled in imitating handwriting. The 
plot was discovered by means of the maker of 
the diamond necklace, who, not receiving any 
money when the period of the first instalment had 
arrived, went to court, demanding to know if the 
necklace had been delivered to tlie queen. In a 
few months the cardinal found himself in the 
Bastille, where some of those by whom he had 
been duped had already been lodged. In May 1786 
the trial of the prisoners was brought to a close. 
De Lamotte was branded on each shoulder with 
the letter V (loxvolcusc, ‘thief’), and was sentenced 
to perpetual imprisonment. Her husband, who had 
fled to England, was sentenced in his absence to 
the galleys for life. The cardinal and the girl who 
had personated tlie queen were dismissed without 
punishment. The queen was falsely supposed by 
the populace of Paris to have had a part 'in the 
plot, and the odium resulting from it was heaped 
upon her, even at the last, when she sat on the 
tumbril that bore her through a raging and curaing 
mob to the guillotine. See Carlyle s somewhat 
rhapsodical study, which appeared in two succes- 
sive numbers of Fraser’s Magazine ( 1837 ), reprinted 
in his Essays ; also H. Vizetelly’s Story of the 
Biatnond Necklace (new ed. 1880). 

Diana, an ancient Italian divinity, identified 
by the Romans with the Greek Artemis. She 
was a goddess of light, and she represented the 
moon, just as Dianus (Janus) did the sun. It 
is said that Servius Tullius was the first to intro- 
duce her worship at Rome, and apparently .she 
was first worshipped by patricians only. See 
Artemis. 

Diana (l) of Poitiers, a favourite of Henry 
II. of France, was born in 1499, the eldest daughter 
of Jean de Poitiers. Blarried at thirteen, she be- 
came a widow at thirty-two, and ere long attached 
tlie affections of the nineteen yearn younger dauphin 
strongly to herself. On his accession as Henry II. 
(1547) Diana enjoyed great influence, did much to 
reform the court, and brought its influence to bear 
strongly against the reforming party. She was 
made Duchess of Valentinois in 1548, retired from 
court to her castle Chfiteau d’Anet on the king’s ' 
death in 1559, and died in 1566. The splendid 
Chfiteau de Chenonceau.v (q.v.) was given her 
by the king, but after her death was taken by 
Catharine de’ Medici. It still contains many ' 
memorials of its most famous mistress. — (2) ' 

Diax.4 of FE.4XCE, Ducliess of AngoulC-rae, wa-s ; 
born in 1538, natural daughter of Heniy II. and t 


a Piedmontese (according to others, of Diana of 
Poitiers), was formally legitimised, and manied 
first to a son of the Duke of Parma, next to the 
eldest son of the Constable de Montmorency. She 
enjoyed great influence at court under Henry IV., 
supeiintended the education of the young prince, 
afterwards Louis XIII., then retired from court, 
and died without issue in 1619. 

Diantlnis. See Carnation, Pink. 

JHaj>a'son ( Gr. ), a term in music by which the 
ancient Greeks designated the octave. The French 
use the term as equivalent to pitch. Diapason is 
also the English name given to the fundamental 
stops of the Organ (q.v.). 

Diapci’. a term applied to certain forms of 
flat or slightly relieved ornament. Any pattern 
formed of a floral, leafy, geometric, or other device, 
repeated over a flat surface, is called diaper or 
diaper work; but according to some authoiities 
the device should be free from bounding lines 
forming squares, as a pattern of this nature should 
rather be called checker or checker work. 

In textile fabrics the term appears to have been 
given at one time to silk fabrics with almost any 
kind of repeated pattern upon them. It is an 
older name for figured silk than Damask (q.v.). 
The Bj'-zantine Greeks called a silk with both 
pattern and ground of one colour diaspron, and the 
Latins, following the Greeks, named such a fabrie 
diasper, which by a slight change became the Eng- 
lish word diaper. Chaucer refers to ‘ cloth of gold 
diapred wele’ (see Textile Fabrics, by the Rev. D. 
Rock, D.D.). Any kind of te.xtile fabric, paper, or 
leather, with a more or less enriched geometrical 
pattern is, in a general way, said to be diapered. 
But as regards textiles the term diaper nowadays 
is almost confined to undyed linen with a woven 
diamond pattern, althougli cotton imitations are 
made. According to the size of this pattern the 
stuff is called bird’s-eye, pheasant’s-eye, fish-eye, 
or Russia diaper. 

I In Architecture, diaper-work, or diapering, is a 
I kind of decoration applied to plane surfaces, and 
' consists of a small repeated pattern either of con- 
ventional flowers, leaves, or other devices, caived 
or painted. The flower, or other object, is gener- 
ally inclosed by lines, -^.,,.-3 ,, 
fillets, or slender mould- 
ings, which constitute 
in themselves a sort of ■ 
geometrical diapering. .A' . 

When the pattern is ■<.' viv', 

can’ed, it is generally -bV- ’ ..[!•// - > 

sunk; and when painteci, ■ 
it consists of a darker r~f\ •.( - 
shade of the same colour 

as the plane surface, by '*■ >7 

which the effect of shadow Diaper, 

is communicated to it. 

The accompanying illustration, from Bloxam’s 
Gothic Architecture, exhibits a very beautiful 
example of Decorated English diapering. It is 
taken from Canterbury Cathedral. In Professor 
Willis’s book on this building other examples are 
given. 

Diaphoretics. See Sudorifics. 

Diaphragm, or Midriff (Gr. diaphrayma, 
‘a partition’), is the name applied in anatomy to 
designate the musculo-tendinous partition which in 
man and the mammalia generally separates the 
cavity of the thorax from that of the abdomen. Its 
general form is that of a dome directed towards the 
chest, the lower part and sides being muscular, 
while the central or highest portion consists of 
an expanded tendon. The muscular fibres have 
an extensive origin from the circumference of the 
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visceral ca-vitv— viz. posteriorly, a vertebral portion 
arising from tlie lumbar vertebrre by two pointed pro- 
cesses, or crura, of unequal length, and from two 
fibrous bands, or arched ligaments, on each side 
of the bodies of the vertebrre : laterally, a costal 
portion arising from the cartilaginous and adjoining 
osseous parts of the lower six ribs ; antcriorlv, a 
, sternal portion 

arising from the 
ensifomi cartil- 
age of the ster- 
num, or breast- 
bone. From 
these various 
points the mus- 
cular fibres con- 
verge to the cen- 
tral, trefoil, or 
cordiform ten- 
don, which 
forms the high- 
e.“t part of the 
and 
in- 
eonsists 
of three lobes. 
The diaphragm 
presents three 
large perfoi-a- 
tions or fora- 
ni in a ; on e, 
quadrilateral, 
placed in the 
Iiighest part of 
the tendinous 
centre for the 
upward passage 
or the inferior 
vena cava ; one, 
oval in form, 
surrounded by 

muscular fibres derived from the crura, for the 
])a''.“age of the oesophagus and pneumogastric 
nerves; the third, situated in front of the verte- 
br.T} and bounded by tendinous fibres of the crura, 
transmits the aorta, thoracic duct, and large azygos 
vein. 

The npiier surface of the diaphragm is in relation 
to the pleural membranes which inclose the lungs, 
and the pericardium which incloses the heart. The 
latter membrane is intimately connected with the 
central tendon, which thus forms a fixed floor for 
the support of the heart. The lower surface, deeply 
concave in form, is lined by jieritonenm, and has in 
ajiposition with it the stomach and .spleen on the 
left side, the convex upper surface of the liver on 
the right side, and the kidneys, supra-renal capsules, 
and duodenum posteriorly. 

When the diaphragm contracts, the arched portion 
l>eromc.s flatter, and the cavity of the chest being 
thereby cnlarMd, air riislic-s in to fill the vacuum, 
and expands the lungs during the act of inspiration. 
It js thus an inspiratory muscle, and in ordinary 
quiet breathing tlie central tendon on which the 
heart rests takc.s no share in this movement. Every 
contraction of the diaphragm must diminish the 
abdominal space pnd_ coinpress the abdominal 
vi'-cera, and hence it aid.s in the cxpul.rion of the 
f.cccs and urine. 

Spasmodic action of the diaphragm produces 
hiccough _ and .sobbing. Stoppage of the action 
of the diaphragm, whether from gre.at external 
pressure or from paralysis, is very .si>cedily fatal. 

l)i.\i*nn.\CM, a ji.arfition with a lio'le in it, 
••uiployed not only in landscape and iiortrait lenses 
for ]iliotogrniitiy, but also tn tele^cope-s, rniem- 
scojics, and other optical iiistnrmcnts, for the 
puiqiose of cutting off the sriperlliious n\ys of light. 


The lower part of the Thorax, opened 
to show the upper side of the Dia- 
phragm from before : 

n, sixth dorsal vertebra ; b, fourth lumbar 
vertebra; c, enslfonn e-artilagc; dd', 
aorta; «, or.soplmgus ; /, opening for 
inferior vena cava. 1, 2, 3, trefoil ten- 
don ; 4, 5, central portions of diaphragin ; 
0, right, and 7, leit crus of diapiiragm. 


and producing greater intensity or sharpness of the 
image, as well as to correct aberration. 

Diarbelcir, a town of Asiatic Turkey, capital 
of a province of the same name, is situated on 
the right bank of the Tigris, 390 miles KW. of 
Bagdad. The toxvn is suiTOunded by high strong 
walls, and commanded by a citadel built on a 
high basalt rock, against which the flat-roofed 
houses rise above each other in terraces. The 
population has dwindled to 40,000, mostly Kurds 
and Annenians. The city is the residence of a 
pasha, and the seat of a Greek bishop, as also 
usually of the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch. It 
has 27 mosques and 12 churches, and numerous 
bazaars, fountains, baths, and caravanserais, 
although the last are now falling into decay. 
Indeed, only in the centre of the town are any of 
the building handsome ; elsewhere ruins meet one 
at every step. Stagnant pools, weeds, and filth 
combine to produce fevers. Diarbekir had fonnerly 
extensive manufactures of silk and cotton goods, 
and an active commerce with Aleppo and Bagdad ; 
and It still has considerable trade in rav products. 
The roads to the coast are equally bad and insecure, 
and the traffic with Bagdad is mostly by raft. The 
principal exports are wool, mohair, sheep arrd 
goats, copper ore, butter-, gall-nixts, goat and kid 
skins, and fur-s; the imports include cotton and 
woollen goods, indigo, coll'ee, sugar, buflhlo-hides, 
pctrolerrnr, arrd soap. Diarbekir occupies the site 
of the ancient Amida, which was fortified by the 
Eruperor Constantine. It was captured by the 
I’ersians in 3.59, and retaken by Justinian ; brrt in 
502 the Per-sians once rtroi-e becatrre masters, and 
put 80,000 of the rrrhabitants to the sword. In _C40 
rt fell into the hands of the Arabs of tbe Bekr trjbe, 
whoso nanre became iderrtilied with the district ; 
but the Turkish official title is still Kara Amid 
( ‘ Black Anrid,’ from the colour of its basaltic 
walls). After marry vicissitudes, the town passed 
into the hands of Sultan Selinr in 1515. 

ftiarrlMC'a (Gr-. dia, ‘through,’ and rheb, _‘I 
flow’) is the name applied to an irrcre.ase in the dis- 
charges frorrr the bowels, which are usually undirly 
liquid, sometimes overchar-ged with bile, and sorne- 
tirrres the contrary, and rs, properly speaking, a 
syrrrptom r.ather than a disease. Thus it often 
ocerrrs irr the corrrse of diseases of the liver and 
fipleen, of some fornrs of heart-disease, of many 
fevers and other acute di.sciases, and is a coirrrrron 
complication of the advanced stage of Consunrption 
(q.v.). Frequerrtlv, however, it is the most pro- 
minent, perhaps the only synrptorrr of ill-health ; 
and it nray then take rank as a disease, or rather 
as the generic rrartre of a group of diseases. Irr this 
aspect the subject will be discussed here. 

Diarrhoea is either .sinrple, bilious, or choleraic ; 
the last fornr has already been diseirssed (see 
CuoLERA ). The ancients applied the name licntcry 
to a diarrhma irr which the (lejectiorr.s consisted o7 
nratters not digested, or very partially so; this 
form i.s, however, very unusual, at all* events in 
Britain. Dysentery (q.v.) is also a fornr of 
diarrhmal disoa.so ; as is the form of Fever (q.v.) 
called gastric, typhoid, or enteric fever. Sirrrplo 
arid bilious diari-hooa probably often dilTer oirly 
>u degree ; they are both distingui.slied B-orn the 
advanced stagc-s of cholera arrd ilysentery by the 
presence of abtrndanco of biliai-y colouring matter 
in the stools, and by the absence of the drstinctrvc 
features of the other two diseases as described 
elsewhere. Diarrluca is almost always accompanied 
at first by pain in the abdomen, .sonictinres severe 
or even agonising in character. According to its 
cause and treatment, it may pass oil" in a few hours, 
or may pei-sist for a few weeks or nrorrths ; or it 
nray even prove fatal. 
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DiaiThooa has manj^ varieties and many causes ; 
hut the wliole tribe of more or less epidemic 
diarrhffial diseases present certain j-elations in 
comnioii, wliicli iiave been studied of late j'ears to 
a considerable extent _ from the preventive or 
sanitary point of idew. 'Thus it is observed of all 
of these diseases, without exception, that they are 
more apt to prevail during summer and autumn 
than during the earlier seasons of the year ; and it 
is also well established that their pi'evalence is to a 
great extent dependent on the intensity of the solar 
heat, so that a temperature above 60“ F. seems to 
be almost essential, rtnder ordinary circumstances, 
to tlieir epidemic diffusion. Moreover, it has been 
shown that the decomposition of organic matters 
in the neighbourhood of human dwellings, and the 
introduction of the products of decomposition into 
the food, drink, or air used by the liealtly, has 
been a direct exciting cause of diarrhoea in a gi'eat 
number of instances where the disease has lieen 
locally epidemic ; from which it is inferred that 
the real source of diarrlioeal diseases is usuall}’^ to 
be found in a morbid poison closely associated with 
the process of putrefaction, altliough not, perhaps, 
necessarily generated during tliat process. It has 
been noticed that cold and wet seasons are the least 
favour-able to the production of diarrlioea, which is 
e.xplained on' the theory above alluded to by the 
rapid removal in such seasons of all organic debris ; 
and there is little doubt that this explanation is 
correct, as the converse is equally true, the com- 
bination of heat with long-continued drought being 
almost sure to waken into life the epidemic seeds of 
diarrhoea. Again it is noticed that where drainage 
is imperfect and drinking water impure, diarrlioeal 
diseases are specially apt to occur (see Cholera) ; 
the class of the population most apt to be affected 
being those who occupy low levels, or who are 
otherwise exposed to the influence of this aqueous 
or gaseous poison. Infants are esjiecially apt to 
sufter from diarrhma, and a large number of ‘the 
infantile deaths in many Englisli towns are caused 
either directly by this disease, or by the abuse of 
stimulants and narcotics for its cure. 

Besides these epidemic dianlimas, isolated cases 
of simpler and more obvious origin are very 
frequent. In some persons diarrhoea is tlie usual 
result of catching cold — i.e. they sufter from catarrh 
of the digestive, instead of, as is most usual, the 
respiratory organs. But far more frequently 
dian-Iicca results from unwholesome or indigestible 
food or drink, or from excessive indulgence even in 
what would otherwise not be hurtful. In all such 
cases the diarrhoea is to be regarded as beneficial ; 
in fact it is tlie natural eftbrt of the intestines 
to rid themselves of their objectionable contents, 
and should be encouraged rather tlian arrested. 
Diarrhoea occurring as an incident in prolonged 
constipation is to be explained in the same way, 
as due to irritation of the intestines by their 
hardened contents. 

Acute diarrhcca should almost always be treated 
fii-st by an aperient, as the unaided action of tlie 
intestines is often insufficient to expel irritating 
material. A full tea.spoonful of Gregory’s powder, 
or a tablespoonful of castor-oil with ten or fifteen 
drops of laudanum are especiallj' useful. The food 
taken should be . small in amount, and as easily 
digestible as possible, hlilk, arrowroot, &c., beef- 
tea, toast, plain biscuits, are among the most suit- 
able articles of diet. Pain ma 3 ' be .alleviated by poul- 
tices or fomentations sprinkled with laudanum. A 
small dose of brandj’ otten checks both the pain and 
the diarrhoea. Should the disease not yield to these 
measures, opium, carminatives, and astringents 
should be administered. In soine cases, especiallj’' . 
of febrile diarrhoea, an emetic of ipecacuanha at the 
very beginning will sometimes remove the disease - 


until remarkable rajiiditj'; and in most forms of 
dian-hoea it may be alleged that this medicine (in 
doses of from one to five or even ten grains) is well 
home. Sometimes it is combined with opium in 
the foi-m of Dover’s powder. In chronic diarrhcea 
(not the consequence of serious organic disease) 
careful regulation of the diet is of prime import- 
ance, and is generally accompanied by the adminis- 
tration of astringents. But such cases are often 
vei-y intractable, and no rules can be laid down 
that would applj’^ to all. In a vei-y large class of 
cases, especiafly of infantile dian-htca, depending 
upon a too acid state of the secretions, the leading 
remedy is chalk, either in powder or in the reiy 
sendceable form of the mistura cretce (mixture of 
chalk) of the pharmacopmias, from one to three 
dessert-spoonfuls of which may he given after everj’ 
disturbance of the bowels. Lime-water, mixed 
with milk in the proportion of one to four or five, 
is easil 3 ’ given to veiy j’oung children, and serves 
nearlj' the same purpose. 

The astringents useful in diarrhoea are verj^ 
various. Those of vegetable origin are usuall}- firet 
emploj-ed, alone or in conihination. The most 
important are galls, oak-bark, kino, catecim, log- 
wood. The mineral astringents are chieflv- salts of 
the heavier metals, iron, bismuth, copjier, lead, &c . ; 
but also chalk and lime, and alum. Opium, one 
of the most powerful remedies, owes its usefulness 
to other than astringent properties, and is veiy 
frequentljf given in combination with astringents 
— e.g. in ch.alk and opium powder, compound kino 
powder, lead and opium pills. In many states of 
the sj'stem in which diarrhcea occurs, however, it is 
dangerous. It must never be given to young 
children, or in large doses to any one, mthout 
medical advice. In some forms of diarrhoea, 
especiallj' in children, antiseptics are very useful 
— e.g. carbolic acid, creasote ; and it is probably 
to its antiseptic properties that corrosive sub- 
limate (bichloride of meremy) owes its value when 
administered in minute doses. 

Diary (Lat. diariwn, ‘ a, daily allowance for 
soldiers/ ‘ diar}-,’ from dfes, ‘a day’) means simply 
a dailj' record of events or obseiwations made by an 
individual. In it the man of letteis inscribes the 
dailj' results of his reading or his meditations ; to 
the merc.antile man it serves the purpose of an order 
or memorandum book ; while the phj-sician finds it 
indispensable as a register of engagements. Diaries 
in many forms and sizes are issued ei-erj' j’ear, 
containing also so much miscellaneous information 
that in one book we have at once a diarj’ and an 
almanac. The Ephemeris of the ancients was 
originallj' ,a military record or journal, a daj*-book 
or account-book, also a collection of tables show- 
ing the position of the heavenlj- bodies, but passed 
into literature to mean a collection of records of 
what has happened on the same daj- in various 
j-eai-s, or a mere general name for anj- form of 
periodical books or magazines. 

Diaries have often furnished the historian with 
invaluable material,_supplying the absence of public 
records, and furnishing minute and intimate details 
of mannei-s and of motives that do far moi-e to help 
ns to understand the past than more formal records. 
Such documents as Itobert Baillie’s Journals, the 
Diaries of Pepj’s and Evelyn, and the Journals of 
GrevUle are among the most valuable sources of 
real histoiy. Bacon says ‘in sea-voyages, where 
there is nothing to be seen but skvand sea, men 
make diaries ; but in land-travel, wherein so much 
is to be observed, tbej- omit it,’ but unhappil.v this 
no longer holds of modem tnavellem. 

Diastase is a peculiar femient developed during 
the gennination of all seeds. An impure solution 
of dmst.ase m.aj- be procured bv adding one part of 
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hot water to two pai-ts of p-ound malt (see Beer), 
or freshly gerininated barley, and, after standing 
for a siio’rt time, straining tlirongh a cloth. The 
proportion of diast.a.=e in malt is not more than 
1 part in uOO parts, and yet it performs important 
functions. Thus diastase has a powerful action 
upon starch, and at a tempoi-ature of 1.00° F. one 
part is considered powerful enough to change 2000 
parts of starch into dextrine, and then into maltose, 
a variety of sugar. \Vhen obtained separately, 
diastase is a wliitc tasteles.s siihstaiice, soluble_ in 
water and in weak alcohol, and having no action 
on gum or sugar. A similar principle is found in 
the saliva of animals, the action of winch on starch 
is identical with that of diast.ase. AVhen bread is 
masticated, the saliva is mpidly secreted, and the 
animal diastase converts tlie starch into sugar. See 
Germix.vtiox, Cookery, Digestion. 
Diathcrinaiicj'. See He.yt. 

l>ia'(llC.si.S (Gr. tUa, ‘tiirough,’ and tifhcmi, 
‘I place or arrange’), a Greek word signifying a 
disposition or anangeinent, and applied by tlie old 
medical authors to the predisposition or constitu- 
tion of the body which rendei-s it prone to certain 
dise.ased states. By lecent writers the term is 
applied to the general constitutional tendency of 
an individual, to indicate not merely tlie class of 
diseases to which lie is most likely to be liable, 
but also in many cases the manner in which his 
normal functions, both bodily and mental, are 
can-iod on ; and is thus opposed to Cache.xia (q.v.), 
an unhc.althy condition associated with actu.al 
disease. Though the study of diathesis apart 
from existing disease is very a))t to lead to over- 
refinement and the pursuit of int.angible abstrac- 
tions, 5 ’ct a proiier appreciation of a person’s con- 
stitutional proclivities or diathesis often enables a 
medical man to advise him how to regulate his 
life and habits to the best advantage — \riiat to do 
and what to avoid — and may furnish important 
guidance ns to his treatment in disease. The 
diatheses most usually recognised are the s.anguine, 
the nervous or neurotic, the bilious, the Ivmidiatic, 
the .stnimous, and the Inx-mon-hagic. iifumcrous 
mixed varieties are also described by some writei-s. 

IMatOins {Diatoinaccw) are a group of algie 
which, on account of their microscopic interest 
.and geological imiiortance, have acquired an un- 
usual share of scientific and even popular atten- 
tion. They were discovered by Leeuwenlioek in 
1702, and their movements by U. F. Muller eighty 
ye.ars later; their thorough investigation, however, 
has only become possible with the development of 
the compound microscope. 

'I’hc reader who wishes to view the diatoms 
other than as mere niicroseo|)ic marvels must 
begin with a clear grasp of the .structure and 
mode of life of the lilamOntous conjugate alg.'c, 
such as Sjiiroifyra, and next observe tliat of those 
higher membem of the gitnip which we know as 
• Desmids (see Ai, 0/E, l)i:.SMins). Tliese simider 
forms understood, let him next imagine a de«mid 
(in which the characteristic division of the uni- 
cellular body into halves is distinctly but not too 
deeply marked) to become .somewhat unequally 
ilevelopcd ; next let tlie-.-e be jiresscd together so 
that the larger half slides a little w.av over the 
smaller, much like the lid of a eani..ter or the 
lialves of a pill-laix. Let the two halvc-s or shells 
of the cell-wall now become stronglv silicilied, 
the cellulose only remaining unaltered and flcx- 
ilde r.nnid the narrow ‘girdle band’ connecting 
them ; next let variation arise in the general sh.apd 
so that the original iKix-shajie becomes elliptical 
or w.avy, squared, or more oiten pointe<l, or even 
uiis\anmetne.ally eurvisl ; finally, let the siliceous 
shells l>ocomc covere,! with the mo-t 'delicate 


striations and markings, and these characteristi- 
cally varied, not only from group to group, but 
from species to specie.s. A gelatinous envelope 
may also be developed, or this may be secreted at 
one pole only, forming a stalk. 

The living protoi>la,sm shows less variation than 
might perh.aps have been expected ; it lines the 
siliceous shell, learing a large central sap-cavity, 
often ti-avei-sed by protoplasmic filaments. I'ery 
commonly, however, this is divided by a large 
central inass of protoplasm usually containing the 
nucleus, wliile similar accumulations may be formed- 
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PiTiMw/nria viruUs; 1. a, Optical section throngll the unequal, 
valves; h, side of one valve, showing nnarkings and longi- 
tudinal slit. 

2. Diagrannnatio transverse section; jin, protoplasm contain- 
ing cndochromc-platcs, cp; g, girdle band. Valves loft un- 
shaded, the left showing depressions due to markings. 

at the ends. The colouring matter nray occirr in 
nrinrrte grairrrles, or be collected into one or two 
large ‘ endochronre-plates ; ’ it consists of chloro- 
phyll, masked by a closely allied yellow pigment 
(p'hycoxcmtMn). Starch is absent; oil is fre- 
quently jncsent, either in minute vacuoles or 
collected rnfo a single large di-op. 

The nrechariism of the peculiar creeping or 
r-athcr gliding movements has long baflled investi- 
gators : these, however, are not due to dill'usion 
currerrts ns some have niainbained, nor to the 
agency of any ordinary cilia or pseudopodia, but 
seem to be etVected by moans of a locomotor band 
of protoplasm which is _ s,aid to bo pi'otr-rrdcd 
through a longitudinal slit in the sui-face of the 
.siliceous shells (see fig. 1). 

The mode of nrriltiplieation is primarily by 
division, and is ell'ectcd on the same princijilc as 
in Desnrids (q.v.). Tlrrrs the two halves of the 
diatom arc not only of unequal ages, but since the 
new half is alway.s formed withiir the previous 
one, a coirtinuous diminution of size takes place. 
.-It .a certain limit, however-, division stops, and 
rejuvene.sccnco may occur, with formation of a 
resting spore; more frequently, however, this is 
preceded by conjugation a.s in de.smids, though 
sometimes complete union may not take place. 
The resirltant ‘ auxospore ’ has a conlinuorrs cellu- 
lose coat, birt develojrs within it, by rejuvenes- 
cence, a two-shclied di.atom of the "ini-gci-t size, 
which issuc.s to divide in turn. 

Of the 2000 species, 400 arc frc.sh-water, the 
remainder marine. Their distribution is rrbiqui- 
tous, and the genona and even sjiccie-s seem little 
dependent upon temjierature or climate, marry 
berng app.arently cosmopolite, and some having 
beeii_ dcscribcrl ns occrrrrrng itr glacier water, vet 
also in hot .springs. Their iirinirte size and rasist- 
arrcc to drying favour their disfribrrtiorr in the 
form of dust ; hence the c.alcinatioir of the dust 
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which falls upon ships' in mid-ocean has been 
sliown to yield an appreciable diatom residue. 
Every soil which, is overflowed teems with timm, 
notably, tlierefore, that of Egypt; liarbour mud 
often contains one-fourth to one-half its volume 
of diatom shells, while in many parts of the world 
there occur strata of purely diatomaceous origin, 
which are fr^uently of vast area and considerable 
thiclcness. Tliese are in all states of preservation 
and hardness, from the loose BergmeM of Siberia 
and Lapland (which still contains so much un- 
decomposed organic matter as to be mixed with 
flour in times of scarcity) to building stone, and 
even the extremely hard polishing slates of Tripoli. 
Diatomaceous deposits were found in Skye in 1886. 
The diatomite may be used for making djmamite, 
siliceous glazed paints, steam-pipe casings, &c. 
Diatoms live in enormous abundance at the surface 
of the sea in cold, temperate, and arctie latitudes, 
and the mud of the sea-bottom is hence very 
largely composed of the shells of dead diatoms, 
which are falling from the surface in a gentle but 
unceasing rain. See the MicrograpMc Dictionary, 
and general manuals ; also special monograplis — 
e.g. Oastracane’s Diatomacea: (Challenger Report, 
1885). 

piiltonic, a term used in the science of music, 
originall 5 ^ from the Greek, meaning ‘by tones,’ or 
‘from tone to tone.’ The diatonic species of the 
ancient Greelcs — as distinguished from their clu'o- 
matic and enharmonic species — formed the foun- 
dation of their whole system of music, and was 
arranged in tetrachords (embryo a’c«/c 5) composed 
of one semitone and two whole tones. In modern 
music, the term is applied to (1) the natural or 
noimal scale, major or minor, which proceeds 
mainly by whole tones ; ( 2 ) the dift'erent species 
of intervals (usually reckoned as fourteen in 
number) occurring between the various notes of 
that scale ; and ( 3 ) music written wholly or for 
the most part in that scale. 

Diaz, or Dias, Bartolomeu; a Portuguese 
navigator of noble birth who flourished during 
the latter half of the 15th century^ His residence 
at the court of King John II. brought him into 
contact with many scientific men, among others 
the German cosmographer Behaini (q.v.). Diaz 
took a gi-eat interest in geographical discovery, 
and in August 1486 the king gave him the com- 
mand of two vessels with a view to following up 
the discoveries already made by Portuguese ad- 
venturers on the we,st coast of Africa. Diaz soon 
reached the limit which had been attained in 
South Atlantic navigation, and firet touched land 
in 26° S. lat. Driven by a violent storm, he sailed 
round the southern extremity of Africa ( see Cape 
OF Good Hope ) without immediately realising the 
fact, and discovered Algoa Bay. The discontent of 
his crew compelled him soiTowfully to return ; and 
arriving in Lisbon, December 1487, he was at first 
gi-eeted with enthusiasm, but soon saw Vasco da 
Gama preferred before him, and was compelled to 
act under the latter in the grand expedition of 
1497. Vasco da Gama even sent him back to 
Portugal after they had reached the Cape Verd 
Isles. Three years after, he joined the expedition 
of Cabral, the discoverer of Brazil, but was lost in 
a storm, 29th May 1500. 

I>i:iz, PORFIEIO, ' President of Mexico. See 
Mexico. 

Diaz tie la Pena, Naecisso Virgilio, 
painter, was born at Bordeaux in 1807, of Spanish 
parentage, and, left an orphan at the age of ten, 
was educated by a Protestant clergvman at Belle- 
vue, where a snake-bite occasioned the amputa- 
tion of a leg. At the age of fifteen he was ■ 
apprenticed to a porcelain-painter, but he was ! 


ambitious of working in oils, and about 1831 
began to exhibit in the Salon. Abandoning his 
unsuccessful eftorts in the direction of history and 
genre, he in time won fame bv his landscapes, 
which he peopled with nymphs, loves, and satyis. 
These figures are badly drawn, but as a colourist 
Diaz ranks highly among the paintere of the 
Romantic school in Fi'ance, and to colour he was 
content frankly to sacrifice form. He was also 
an exquisite painter of flower-pieces. He died at 
Mentone, 18th November 1876. 

Diaz del Castillo, Berxal, the historian of 
the conquest of Mexico, was born about the end 
of the 16th century, and was one of the handful of 
heroes who accompanied Cortes to Mexico in 1519. 
He fought through the whole struggle, and after- 
wards accompanied the heroic young Sandoval on 
his expedition northwards, and Cortes himself in 
his expedition to Honduras to punish the defection 
of his trusted lieutenant, Christoval de Olid. He 
died in Mexico about 1560. His Hisforia vercla- 
(leva de la conqnista de la Nneva Espaha (3 vols. 
Madrid, 1632) is invaluable to the historian as a 
sincere narration by an eye-witness and sharer in 
the events narrated. IVith all the ignorance and 
superstition of its age, it reveals great powers of 
observation and of vivid and vigorous description ; 
while the rare romantic interest of the story itself, 
the beroism of Cortes and his companions, and 
their wonderful deeds and often tragic deaths, 
make the book a real epic. 

Dlbdin, Charles, musician and poet, was 
bom at Southampton in 1745. He early attracted 
notice by his singing, and, still a boy, made his 
litei-aiy ildbut in London, by writing and compos- 
ing an opera called The Shepherd's Artifice, produced 
at Covent Garden Theatre in 1762. He subsequently 
lived an unsettled life as an actor and composer 
of stage-music. In 17S8 he commenced giving a 
series of musical entertainments in the city, which 
acquired a great • celebifty ; the first of these was 
entitled The Whim of the Moment. After several 
vicissitudes he withdrew from public life in 1805, 
the government in 1803 having granted him, in con- 
sideration of his literary merits, a pension of £200. 
The pension was afterwards withdrawn by the 
Grenville government in 1807, which occasioned 
Dibdin to return to public life U’ith unfortunate 
financial results. He died 25th July 1814. Dibdin 
was an admirable writer of sea-songs, of which he 
composed nearly a hundred. Neptune, and not 
Aiiollo, seems to have inspired him. Thotigh his 
work nowhere reaches the higher legions of poetry, 
and even his seamanship has been impugned, yet it 
is hardly too much to say that he is our first writer 
of sea-songs, one or two of which have even been 
taken to the heart hy the marinere of England. 
His vereas smack of the briny deep, and reflect 
with astonishing felicity the easy, childlike virtues 
and tlie fearless courage of the conventional British 
tar. It is known that they helped to man the 
navy during the great struggle with France, and 
as he himself says in his autobiography, ‘they 
iiai’e been quoted in mutinies to the restora- 
tion of order and discipline.’ Among Dibdin’s 
happiest iiieces are Poor Jack and Tom Bowling, 
or Poor Tom as it was originally called. See his 
Professional Life (4 vols. 1803), and for his songs 
the inaccurate edition by G. H. Darfdson, witli 
Life by George Hogarth (1842). Dibdin wrote 
nearly seventv dramatic pieces. — ^Two of his sons, 
Charles Dibdin (1768-1833) and Tho.mas Joiin 
Dibdin (1771-1841 ) wrote songs and dramas. See 
The Dihdins, by E. R. Dibdin (1888). 

Dibdin. Thomas ITrognall, the bihliognyiher, 
was nephew of Charles Dibdin, the .writer of sea- 
songs, anel -was born at Calcutta in 1776. He lost 
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Ijoth parents when hardly four years of a"e, his 
father's death at sea liaving given Charles DiMin 
the snl»iect for his fainons song', Tom Bowling. 
He was brought up hy a maternal uncle, studied 
at St John's College, Oxford, tried law, hut took 
orders in ISOt. He proceeded D.D. in 1S25. Of his 
prefenncnts the chief were the vicarage of Exning 
near Ne^nnarket, and tlic rector^” or St Marys, 
Bryanston Square, London. He died 18th November 
1847. His first contribution to bibliography was 
an Introduction to the Greek and Jloman Classics 
(1802), which was followed hy an unfinished new 
edition of Ames and Herbert’s Typographical Anti- 
rjuitics (4vols. 1810-19); J3i6f»OH!nntn (1809) ; The 
Bibliographical " . Bibliotheca 

Spcnccriana (ISI" ' Antiqua- 

rian, and Picturesque Tour in Prance and Germany 
(1821); The Library Companion (1824); Biblio- 
phobiu (1832); Eerninisccnccs of a Literary Life 

(1830); and '•rian, and 

Picturesque Tot ' ' ' ' cs of Eng- 
land and Scoth ' ! hooks are 

valuahlo and interesting, hut whimsical and flip- 
pant in style, and unliappily abounding in errom. 
Dr Dihdin was one of the founders of the ‘Ro.x- 
burghe Club’ (1812). 

Dilirancliiata. See CEni.vLoroDA. 

Dice (plural of die), small cubes of ivoiy’ marked 
on their sides with black dots, from one to six. 
The/) 0 i)i(s on the opposite sides of the dice should 
alw.ays sum seven — i.e. ace should be opposite to 
six (luonounced sfee) ; deuce to cinque (pronounced 
sanke)\ and trey to quatre (pronounced hater). 
Two dice are called a pair. 

By 13 Goo. II. chap. 19, ‘all games invented or 
to be invented with one or more die or dice ’ were 
prohibited, except backgammon and games played 
on a backgammon board. Hence hazard is illegal, 
and also raffles with dice, the latter being also 
forbidden ns lotteries even if dice are not used. 
By 9 Geo. IB, chap. 18 (1828), a duty of twenty 
shillings was imposed on every qiair of dice ; in 
1802 the duty was abqlLsIied. 

The invention of dice is attributed to Palamedes 
{circa 1244 B.C. ). But the use of cubes with num- 
bered sides for gambling purposes is probably much 
earlier. 

Dicentra. a genus of Fumariacea;, of which 
one species, the ‘ Chinese lantern plant,' D. specta- 
I bill's (described by Linmeus in 1703, but only intro- 
' duced from .Asiatic into British flower-gardens in 
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easy propagation. There are sei'eral other Nortli 
American species, one of -which, D. formosa, is a 
favourite and veiy showy garden-plant. Owing, 
in the fu-st instance, to a misprint, Dicentra has 
been as frequently called D'ieiytra, the original 
mistake having become consecrated by habit. 

Dichlamy'deous, a term in botany applied by 
Be Candolle to distinguish those dicotyledonous 
flowers possessed of both calyx and corolla from his 
Jlonochlamydccc, in which not more than one floral 
envelope is present. 

Dichogamy. See Flowers (Fertilisation 

OF). 

Dicho'toinoiis (Gr., ‘divided into two equal 
parts’), a term fonnerly vaguely used in botanical 
description to designate any appearance of branching 
by forking. Thus the stems of some phanerogams 
-^e.g. mistletoe, doum palm, and many inflorescences 
— e.g. Caryopiiyllefc, Begonias— appear forked, 
while an ordinary fern -frond has no such appear- 
ance. The progress of morphological research has, 
however, shown that true dichotomy — i.e. com- 
plete division of the groiving point into two lateral 
apices, is really as char.actenstic of the development 
of the fern-frond ns of such obviously dichotomous 
vegetation as that of Selaginella ; while convereely 
the appearance of forking in phanerogams comes 
about simply by the suppression of the gi'owing 
point, and the ctevelopment of two new axes from 
opposite lateral buds. Outside the cryptogams, 
indeed, no case of true dichotoniy has been de- 
scribed, with the doubtful exception of the roots of 
cycads. See CRypTOGA.Ms, Ferns, Inflorescence, 
(3ycads, &C. 

Di'cliroism (Gr. dis, ‘twice,’ chroma, ‘a 
colour ’ ) is a tenn chiefly used in Crystallography 
to designate the property which many doubly- 
refracting crystals possess of exhibiting ditrerent 
coloui's when viewed in dificrent directions. It, or 
the allied term Dichromatism, has also been apidied 
to those fluids which appear of difl'erent colours 
■when viewed hy reflected and refracted liglit ; when 
seen in thick or thin layera, &c. For example, 
venous blood, or any blood impregnated ■with car- 
bonic acid, hydrogen, or nitrogen, appeal’s, -ivhen 
seen in moderately thin layers, to be of a purple 
colour; while in extremelj' thin layers it appears 
green. — For Dichroitc, see CORDIERITE. 

Dick. James, a AVest Indian and London mer- 




Dicentra .'peci.abilis. 

ISfC), has Itccome a universal favourite on account 
of its long racemes of dro(>ping, delicate, rosy.pink 
flowers^ In ^Americ.a it is commonly known as 
‘Bidding Heart.’ It is a herlmceous perennial of 


chant, who was bom at Forres, Morayshire, in 
November 1743, died 24th May 1828, ami left over 
£113,000 to promote higher learning among the 
parish .schoolmastere of Elgin, Banff, and Aber- 
deen shires. Examinations were instituted, and 
those schoolmnstei-s who showetl a satisfactoi’y 
knowledge were aw.arded from the bequest a sum 
of nioney and an annual stipend as long as they 
continued to hold office and remained efficient. lii 
1888 the annual value of the bequest wa.s about 
£4200, and the average payment to e.acli te.acher 
w.as £31. The influence of the Dick Bcque.st has 
been most beneficial in helping to maintain a high 
standard of education among tlie mastera of country 
schools. Considerable changes in its administration 
were recommended bv the Educational Endowment.s 
(Scotland) Commission in 1887. 

Dick, Bodert, a self-taught Scotch geologist 
andbot.anist (LSl)-(iO), was a native of Tiillibody 
m Clackmannanshire, and from 1830 a baker iii 
1 humo. His life was written by Dr Smiles ( 1878). 

Dick, Tho.m.\s, a popnl.ar religious and .scientific 
^^ntcr, '\va5; iKirii 24tli Xoveniljcr 1774, nofirDuiuloc, 
A t a very c.arly age he bee.anie ilei’oted to the study 
T-'e''',’"'”' ' ■"‘I”* twenty went to the university 
of Ldmburgh with a view to the ministry in the 
Secession Cliurch. Licensed in 1801, he preached 
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some time ; next kept school for ten years at i 
Methven, and for ten years more at Perth. . Mean- 
time he laboured laudably to promote popular 
education by ‘ Literary and Philosophical Societies ’ 
corresponding closely to the Mechanics’ Institutes 
of later days. His first book, was The Christian 
Philosopher (1823), which quickly became popular. 

- Its success led Dick to devote himself to astronomy 
and literary work in a cottage near Broughty-Fen-y, 
where he set up an observatory. His many books 
brought him great popularity both in England and 
Ainerica, but very little peciiniaiy retum. In 1847 
he received a crown pension of £50, kipplemented 
by a local subscription. He died at Broughty- 
Ferry, 29th July lfe7. His degree of LL.D. was 
given him by Union College, New York. Other 
works were Celestial Scenery (1837), The Sidereal 
Heavens (1840), and The Practical Astronomer 
(1845). 

Dickens, Charles, was born at Landport, 
now a great town, but then a little suburb of 
Portsmouth or Portsea, lying half a mile outside of 
the town walls. The date of his birth was Friday, 
Februai-y 7, 1812. His father was John Dickens, 
a clerk in the navy pay-office, and at that time 
attached to Portsmouth dockyard. The familiarity 
which the novelist shows with seaports and sailors 
is not, however, due to his birthplace, because his 
father, in the year 1814, was recalled to London, 
and in 1816 went to Chatham. They still show the 
room in the dockyard w’here the elder Dickens 
worked, and where his son often came to visit him. 
The family lived in Ordnance Place, Chatham, and 
the boy was sent to a school kept in Gibraltar 
Place, New Road, by one William Giles. As a 
child he is said to have been a great reader, and very 
early began to attempt original writing. In 1821, 
Charles being then nine years of age, the family 
fell into trouble; reforms in the Admiralty deprived 
the father of his post and the greater part of his 
income. They had to leave Chatham and removed 
to London, where a mean house in a shabby street 
of Camden Town received them. But not for long. 
The unfortunate father was presently arrested for 
debt and consigned to the Marshalsea, and Charles, 
then only ten years of age, and small for his age, 
was placed in a blacking-factory at Hungerford 
Market, where all he could do was to put the 
labels on the blacking-bottles, with half a dozen 
rough and rude bo3’s. The degradation and 
misery of this occupation sunk deep into the 
boy’s soul. He could never bear to speak of this 
time ; it was never mentioned in his presence. 
Not only were his days passed in this wretched 
work, but the child was left entirely to himself 
at night, when he made his way home from 
Hungerford Market to Camden Town, a distance of 
four miles, to his lonely bedroom. On Sunday's he 
visited his father in the pi’ison.- Of course such a 
neglected way of living could not continue. They 
presently found a lodging for him in Lant Street, 
close to the Marshalsea, where at least he was near ■ 
his parents, and his father shortly afterwards re- ■ 
coveiing his liberty, they all went back to Camden ' 
Town, and the boj' was sent to school again. It j 
was to a private school in the Hampstead Road, 
where he remained for three or four jmars of quiet 
work. It must have been then, one suspects, rather - 
tiian at Chatham, that he became so great a devourer ’ 
of books. But he was never a scholar in any sense, ^ 
and the books that he read were novels and plays. ■ j 
That the family fortunes were still low is proved by j 
the fact that when he was taken from school no * 
better place could be found for him than a stool at 1 
the desk of a solicitor. Meantime his father had J 
obtained a post as reporter for the Morning Herald, j 
and Charles, feeling small love for the hopeless 
drudgery of a law^^er s office, resolved also to attempt ^ 


the profession of journalist. He taught himself 
shorthand with the resolution — even the rage — 
which he alwaj’s threw into everj-thing he umler- 
took ; and he frequented the British Museum daily 
in order to supplement some of the shortcomings of 
his reading. In his seventeenth year he became a 
reporter at Doctore’ Commons. At this period all 
his ambitions were for the stage. He would be an 
actor. All his life, indeed, he loved acting and the 
theatre above all tilings. As an actor one feels 
certain that he would have succeeded. He would 
have made an excellent comedian. Fortunately, he 
wa.s saved for better work. 

It was not until he was two-and-twentj' that he 
succeeded in getting permanent emplojmient on 
the staff of a London paper as a reporter. In this 
capacity he was sent about the country to do work 
which IS now mainly supplied by local reporters. 
It_ must be remembered that there were as yet no 
railwaj's. He had to travel by stagecoach, bj'^ post, 
by any means that oflered. ‘ I have been upset, ’ lie 
said jmars afterwards, speaking of this time, ‘in 
almost eveiy description of vehicle used in this 
country.’ 

About this time he began the real work of his 
life. In December 1833 the Monthly Magazine 
published his fii-st original paper, called ‘ A Dinner 
at Poplar Walk.’ Other papers followed, but pro- 
duced nothing for the contributor e,xcept the 
gratification of seeing them in print, because the 
magazine could not afford to pay for anything. 
However, thej' did the writer the best service 
possible, in enabling him to prove his power, and 
he presentl}' made an arrangement with the editor 
of the Evening Chronicle to contribute papers and 
sketches regularlj’, continuing to act ns reporter 
for the Morning Chronicle, and getting his salaiy 
increased from five guineas to seven guineas a 
week. To be making an income of nearly four 
hundred pounds a year at tlie age of two or three 
and twenty, would be considered fortunate in 
any line of life. Sixty years ago such an income 
represented a much more solid success than would 
now be the case. The sketches were collected and 
published in the beginning of the j’ear 1836, the 
author receiving a hundred and fifty pounds for the 
copj'right. He afterwards bought it back for eleven 
times that amount. In the last week of March in 
the same year apiieared the fiist number of the 
Pickwick Papers; three daj's afterwards Dickens 
married the daughter of his friend George Hogarth, 
editor of the Evening Chronicle; and his early 
struggles were finished. 

No article, however short, treating of Charles 
Dickens, can avoid entering into the details of his 
early historj^ with a fullness which would be out of 
all proportion to what follows, but for the remark- 
able fact that the events of his childhood and his 
j'outh impressed his imagination and influenced 
the whole of his literary career so profoundlj% that 
to the veiy end of his life there is not a single work 
in which some of the character, some of the places, 
are not derived from his earlj' recollections. Manj'^ 
other writere there are who have passed their 
cldldish daj^s among the petites gens, but none who 
have so remembered their waj's, their speed), and 
their modes of thought. The Marehalsea prison of 
Little Dorrit is the place where for two yeai-s he 
went in and out. The Queen’s Bench and its 
Rules were close to the Marshalsea ; Bob Sawyer’s 
lodgings in Lant Street were his own ; David 
Copperfield, the friendless lad in the dingj’ ware- 
house, was himself; the cathedral of Edmn 
Drood was that in whose shadow he had lived ; 
Mrs Pipchin is his old landlady of Canideu Town ; 
the most delightful features in Mr Micawber are 
borrowed from his own father the experiences 
of Doctors’ Commons, the solicitors’ clerks, the 
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life in cliaiubers, are all liis omi ; ■\v]ii)e_ of in- 
dividual characters the list of those which are 
hnoMTi to he portraits more or less tnie to nature 
might he indelinitely extended. And yet, while he 
was alwav.s ilmwing on the.«e early recollection.s, 
while theV constantly furni.shed him with scenes 
and charnctei-s, he could not hear to speak of them, 
and no one except his friend and hiographer, 
I'oretcr, ever knew that he was, himself, trith all 
the siiahhy, mean sun-oundings in early life, exactly 
such as David CopperCeld. 

The rest of Dickens’s life has the interest which 
belongs to success after success. It was a Ion" 
triumplial march. He had no failures ; he sullered 
no defeats. There were times when Ids hand was 
not at its host, hut never !i time when his hand 
lost its power. This indeed seems the crowning 
happiness of a succe.ssful and sin"ularly happy life, 
that wlicn he was cut off— he died June C, 1S70 
— after fifty-eight yeare of continuous work, his 
brain was .still as vigorous, his eye as keen, his 
hand as sure as in the first fresh ninning of 
his youth. It was indeed more than literary 
success which he achieved ; he conquered the 
whole English-speaking world. This world, which 
now numbers nigh upon a hundred millions, loves 
liiin ; all who can read his hooks love him, and 
shall continue to love him. This love cheered 
him in his life, and will keep his memoiy green. 
Of the solid wealth which he aciiuircd, the honour 
he enjoyed, the friends who gathered round him, 
and the' brave and re.solute front which he always 
showed, there is no sjiaco here to speak. 

The following is the list of Dickens’s works 
in their order of ainieai ance, omitting certain farces 
and pamphlets which belong to a more extended 
notice; Sketches htj Boz (1830), The Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwkh Club (1837), Oliver Twist 
(1838), Nicholas ATcWciy ( 1839), The Old Curiosili/ 
Shop (ISIO-Il), Baruah;/ Budge (1841), American 
Notes (1842), Murtht Chuzdeicit (1843), I'he 
Christinas Talcs— viz. The Christmas Carol, The 
Cjiimc.s, The Cricket on the Hearth, The Hattie of 
Life, The Haunted Man, and The Ghost’s Bargain 
(1843, 1840, and 1848); Pietiircs from Italy [mS], 
Dombci/ and Son (1S40-4S), David CopjKrficld 
(IS-IO-OO), Bleak House (1852-53), The Child’s 
History of England (1854), Hard Times (lSo4), 
Little 'Dorrit ( 1855-57 ), A Talc of Two Cities ( 1859), 
The Uncommercial Traveller the Christmas 

numbers in Household iVords and All the Year 
Bound, Great Expectations { 1800-01 ), Our Mutual 
Friend (1804-05), The Mystery of Edwin Drood 
(unfinished). This long roll by no means rc 2 >re.scnts 
the whole work of this most active of mankind. 
Public readings both in this country and in America, 
private theatricals, speeches, letters innumerable, 
journeys many, jiamphlets, plavs, the conduct of a 
jmpular magazine — first called Household iVords 
and then All the Year Bound — and an ever-jiresent 
reailiness to enjoy the society of his friends, fill up 
the space when he was not actually writing. That 
he coiild ilo so much was mainly due to his orderlv 
and methodical habits, to his clearness of mind, 
and to a cajiaeity for business as wonderful as his 
genius for fiction. He knew no rc.st from the 
day when he first attacked shortlmnd to the dav 
when he fell from his chair in the fit fn)m which 
ho never recovered. He wn.s incomiiarably the 
most active man, the hardest-working man of his 
age. In the history of letters there arc many 
who have jiroduccd more work in bulk : there 
is not one who led a life .so varied, so full, .so 
copHtantly busy, so active and so rich. 

It is as j f-t too early to sjieak with certainty ns 
to the lasting I'opularity of his work .as a whole. 
Veiv much of it owed its gcuenil success to the 
faithful delinealion of manners already pas-ed awav. 


He was the prophet of the middle class, and the 
manners of tliat great section of the community 
have greatly changed since the days when Charles 
Dickens lived among them and obseived them. 
IVitli the dec.ay of these manners some part of 
present populanty must certainly pass out of his 
work : aireadv a generation has aiipeared to whom 
a great deal Dickens’s work proves of no interest, 
because it ])ortrays manners with which they are 
not hrmiliar. Tliey do not laugh with those who 
laughed fifty, forty, twenty yeare a"o, because the 
peo^de depicted have vanished. But when the 
second quarter of this centurj' shall belong so truly 
to the past, th.at not one survives who can i emember 
it, then’these books will become a precious store- 
house for the study nnd_ the recovery of part, and 
that a large part, of its life and m.annei's. 

Ag.ain, it is the essential qualits’ of genius to 
cre.ate the type. In this Dickens 1ms been more 
successful than any other novelLst, ancient or 
modern. 'With him every leading ch.aracter stands 
for Ills class. Sqncers is the representative of the 
schoolmaster, then too common, ignorant, brutal, 
and grasping; "Winkle is the Cock‘ney_ sportsman ; 
it is imjiossible to think of red tape without nam- 
ing Mr Tite H.arnacle ; and so on through all the 
books. If he sometimes too jdainlv labels his 
charactei's with their qualities atid defects, it is 
a fault caused by his own clearness of conception 
and of execution. It is another note of genius to 
sufi'er cverj' character to work out its omi fate 
M'ithont weakiiess or pity, and thou"h Dickens 
deals seldom with the greater tragedies of the 
world in his domestic dramas, necessity pursues his 
charactei's .os grimly and certainlj' as in real life. 
The villain tjuilp and his tool make us forget, in 
the amusement which they c.auso, their own base- 
ness. Hut their creator is not deceived. lie makes 
them bring their own ruin upon their heads. To be 
true, not only to the outward presentment and 
speech and thought of a chai'acter, but also to the 
haws which surround him, and to the consequences 
of his actions, is a r.are thing indeed with those who 
practise the art of fiction. Eurther, in this art there 
are permissible certain exaggerations, ns upon the 
stage. There is exaggeration of feature, exaggera- 
tion of t.alk, exaggeration of action, 'riiere arc 
degrees of exaggeration, by which one p.a.eses through 
tragedy, comedy, farce, and burlesque; but in all 
there must be exaggeration. Dickens was master 
of exaggeration — if he sometimes carried it too far, • 
he prod need farce, but never burlesque. As for 
selection, which is perhaps the most important 
point after exaggeration, it came to him by instinct; 
lie knew from the verj’ outset how to select. It is 
by selection that the novelist maintains tiie interest 
of his story and develoiis his charactei's. There are 
countle.ss things that are said and done in the pro- 
gre.s.s of the history which have little intere.st .and 
small bearing on the things which h.ave to bo told ; 
and it is the first mark of the bad novelist that he 
does not know how to supiues.s in'clevant scenes. 
In the constructive branch of his art Dickens con- 
tinually advanced. Hi.s earlier stories seem, like 
the Pirkivid: Papers, to be made up of scene.s. 
Nicholas Nicklcby is a long series of scone.s bril- 
liantly drawn, in which new characters are alw.ays 
appearing and playing their disconnected jiart and 
disappearing. _ Hut as ho grew older his conceiition 
of the story itself grew clearer, and his arrange- 
ment inoro artistic. It is however in descrijitum 
that Dickons proved him.self so gre.at a master. 
He laid Ids hand by instinct u]Km the salient and 
characteristic features, and he never failed in find- 
ing the right — the only — words fit for their illus- 
tration. In deseriiition he i.s never conventional, 
always real, .and yet he allow.s himself, here as in 
liH hccues of character and - dialogue, a certain 
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exaggeration wliich proihrces the happiest effects. 
In the Jiands of liis imitators it becomes gi otesque 
and intolerable. 

As to liis great and splendid gailerj'.of portraits 
it is difficult to speak briefly. ‘The whole of London 
life— the life of the streets, of the city, of the 
middle class — seems at first sight depicted in this 
gallery. Here are merchant, shopkeeper, and clerk, 
lawyer and client, moneylender and victim, dress- 
maker, actor — one knows not what. Yet there are 
great omissions. The scholar, the divine, the 
statesman, the country gentleman are absent, partly 
because Dickens had no knowledge of them, and 
partly because he forebore to hold them up to the 
ridicule which he loved to pour over his character. 
His methods imposed upon him certain limitations ; 
he aimed at commanding his readers’ attention by 
compelling laughter and team, but especially 
laughter. He who can command neither the one 
nor the other is no true artist in fiction. But in his 
laughter and in his tears one feels always the 
kindly heart as well as the skilful hand. It is for 
the former — for the deeply human heart— even more I 
than for the latter that the world will continue to 
love the memory of Charles Dickens. j 

See his Letters, edited by his eldest daughter (3 vols. 
1879-SO); his Life, by John Forster (3 vols. 1871-74); 
the little Lite, hy F. Marzials (1887), with an admirable 
bibliography by J. P. Anderson ; and Charles Dickens 
in Pen and Pencil, hy F. G. Kitton (1889). 

Diclinous, a term applied by Linnaeus to 
flowere possessing stamens or pistils only, and 
opposed to hermaphrodite. Hence the Diclinia of 
the artificial system included i/baa’ctn, Dioxia, and 
Polygamia. See Flower, Reproduction, Sex. 

Dicotylc'doiis. The fact that the majority of 
young seedlings exhibit two small seed-leaves or 
cotyledons on germination must have been familiar 
from time immemorial, while the classifleatory im- 
portance of this character in broadly sepai-ating the 
obviously flowering plants into two great groups of 
dicotyledons and monocotyledons was thus natu- 
rally .one of the earliest coticeptions of systematic 
botany, having been adopted by Linmeus from 
Ray, and doubtless by him in turn from earlier 
writers. We now distinguish phanerogams into 
Gymnosperms ( cycads, conifere, and gnetums), and 
Angiosperms char'acterised by the possession of a 
closed ovary : of these the monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons are the main alliances, the latter being 
on the whole the more evolved. The embryo of 
dicot 3 'ledons possesses, with rare exceptions ( usually' 
due to parasitic degeneration — e.g. Dodder, q.v.), 
two cotyledons facing each other, and more or Icm 
embracing the plumule, while the albumen is 
generallj' proportionally less in quantity than in 
monocotyledons, and, in fact, is frequently' absorbed 
altogether ; these differences being explained 
through a more precocious acceleration of develop- 
ment (see Ovule, Seed). The cotyledons usually 
develop equally, but one may' be more or less com- 
pletely arrested. 

The fibro-vasc\ilar bundles of dicotyledons are 
open and collateral, with few exceptions aivanged 
in a reticulated cylinder, which thus presents a 
single circle in transverse section. _ The paren- 
chyma in which they' lie is thus divided into two 
main regions — the cortical lay'er or cellular en- 
velope, and the pith ; while the interniediate 
spokes of parenchy'matous tissue connecting the 
pith and cortex through the meshes of the cylinder 
are the medullaiy rays. While the fibro-vascular 
bundles of dicotyledons arise .like those of 
cryptogams and monocotyledons, by' the differen- 
tiation into wood and bast of a special strand of 
primitive embryonic tissue continuous with that 
of the growing point, they differ in a marked 
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tendency to embryonic persistence of a central 
layer of this as the Cambium (q.v.), and hence in 
so many groups of dicotyledorrs there arises that 
association of perennial habit and continrrorrs 
growth of stem to which we owe our fanriliar 
shrubs and trees. See Histology (Vegetable), 
Wood, Bark, Bast. Since the cambium lies 
between the wood and bast, the new layers of wood 
are external to the older ones, but those of bast 
internal to their predecessors : hence Lindley’s 
name exogens was apt to be misleading. The soft- 
ness and delicacy of the cambium layer leads, wlien 
force is applied, to the easy' separation of the bast 
elements of the fibro-vascular bundles, along with 
the cortical parenchyma and epidermic layer, as the 
bark — a structure, or rather juxtaposition of struc- 
tures, unknown in Monocotyledons (q.v.). 

The reticulated character of the bundles of tbe 
stem is similarly present in the leaf, which thus 
presents a marked contrast to the usually parallel 
venation of the monocotyledons. The leaf also 
presents far gr eater variety of form and adaptation 
(see Leaf). 

The flower has most frequently its parts arranged 
in whorls of five, although four is also a not uncom- 
mon number ; hence another very obvious distinc- 
tion from riionocotydedons, in which a 3-merous 
symmetry prevails. The outer perianth whorl is 
most frequently green, as a calyx. See Floiver, 
Phanerogams, and Vegetable Kingdom; also 
Angiosperms, and Monocotyledons. 

Di 'crnnilin, a genus of mosses, of which some 
are among the commoner British forms. See 
Mosses. 

Dictninnus. See Dittany. 

Dicta'tor, in the earliest times, was the name 
of the highest magistrate of the Latin Confedera- 
tion, and in sonre of the Latin towns the title was 
continued long after these towns were subjected to 
the dominion of Rome. In the Roman Repiiblio 
the dictator was an extraor’dinary nragistrate, irre- 
sponsible and endorved with absolute authority', 
whose original name was magister poptilt. The 
frequency' of crises, or critical periods, in the quick, 
aggressive growth of the Roman state, necessrtated 
such an otfice. The first dictator (T. Larciris or 
M. Valerius) was appointed 501 B.C., nine years 
after the expulsion of the Tarquins. According 
to Livy', the inrrrrediate cause of this dictatorship 
was a formidable war with the Latins. In geneml, 
no one could be appoirrted dictator who Irad not 
been previously' consul, aird this condition was very’ 
rarely dispensed with. Niebuhr is of opinion that 
the dictator was originally created or elected by' 
the curia, like the kings, but it is more probable 
that the serrate passed a decree ordering one of 
tire consuls to name or proclainr (dicerc) a dictator. 
Originally', of course, the dictator was a patrician ; 
the first plebeian who filled the office being C. 
Marciirs Rutilus, 356 B.C., who was nominated 
by the plebeian consul M. Popillius Lamas. The 
dictatorship could not Iwtafxdly be held longer 
than six months, nor was it ever so, except in 
the cases of Sulla and Cu’sar, which were altogether 
peculiar. It must not be supposed that during 
a dictatorship the functions of the other magis- 
trates were positively susperrded. The consuls and 
other regular authorities continued to discharge 
their yrroper dirties, but in subordination to the 
dictator ; being for the time simply his officere. The 
superiority' of Iris power, when compared with that 
of the consuls, appears chiefly in these three points.- 
he was far more independent of the senate ; he had 
a more extensive power of piini-shment, without any- 
appeal ; and lie could not be called^ to account after 
Ins abdication of the dictatorship for anything 
he had done during the period of his office. The 
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limits of Ilia power were as follows : he could not 
touch the treasury ; he could not leave Italy ; and 
he could not ride throu^di Koine on horseback 
without previously obtainnig the iiennission of the 
people. While tlic consuls had only twelve lictors, 
the dictator was preceded by twenty-four, bearing 
the secures and fasces. To him also belonged the 
sell I curnlis and the toga pra:tcxia. The last legally 
elected dictator was JI, Junius Pera, who entered 
on hi.s oflice 21G n.C. From this time nominal 
dictatoi-8 were freouently appointed for the purpose 
of holding the elections, Imt even these finally 
dis-appeared, 202 n.C. 

Dictionary (late Lat. (lietionarium), a book 
containing the' words of a language alphahetically 
arranged, with their definitions and significations 
set forth more or less fully. In this respect^ it 
difiere from a more list or Index, tliat it coijtains 
explanations about each word included within its 
scojic, except where it is more convenient, by a 
cross-reference, to refer the reader for a part or the 
whole of the account of one word to what is said 
under some other word. There are several other 
terms that are used synonymously, nr nearly so, 
witli dictionary. The Greek word Lexicon is in 
common use for a dictionary of languages. It is 
not entirely so limited, however, in practice, as may 
be seen in' such works as the Lexicon J iiridicinn 
of Calvinus or Kahl, which is just a dictionary of 
Koman and feudal law of the same kind as Sir 
Fdward Tomlin’s Lam Dictionary is of English 
law. The word Enryrlopmdia has gencrelly a wider 
meaning ; but in actual use we find books of refer- 
ence of exactly the same kind styled indiirercntly 
dictionaiies and enoyclopiudia«. The terms Glo.s- 
surij and Vocabulary are nearly synonymous rvith 
a dictionary of a l.angnagc ; and Tlic.’iaurus, Cata- 
logue, Director!/, Gazetteer, and Index are somc- 
tiincs used as titles where dictionary might be not 
inapplicable. 

llictionaries may be divided into two classes — ( 1 ) 
those whose object is to explain words and phrases ; 
and (2) those that aim at giving information about 
things. 

( 1 ) Dictionaries of language are, again, dirided 
into various sub classes of siiecies. The most com- 
mon kind — what, indeed, is undcistood by the 
term dictionary (and the equivalent Greek term 
Lexicon) when used by itself — is .an alpliabetical 
list of the words comjiosing any language either 
explained in tlie same language, or intcriiretcd 
by file corre.-nonding words of one or more other 
languages. To indicate that all the words of 
tho language are included, the name Thesaurus 
(‘’rrc.asury’) is sometimes used, as in the great 
llebrew ilictionary of Ge«cnius. The words used by 
particular authors or cla'-ses of aufhoi-s arc often 
exjilaincd in special dictionaries or lexicons, such 
as those (o Livy, riccro, Tacitus, Ilomer, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, and the like A Glossary is a 
dietionaiy of unu'-ual terms, as arch.aic, provincial, 
or technical terms. An etymological dictionary 
is one in which tho derivation of words is the sole 
or a ]>romiiiont object. 

• (2 1 Dictionaries of things (Ger. Ilcahrortcrhiichcr), 
or of itiformaticm, are aKo of various kinds. When 
the whole fndd of hnniaii knowledge is enibi'aecii, 
we have nil alphabetical Enevclop.a'dia or Conversa- 
tions. laixicon. The name jjncyclopiedia or Cyclo- 
jycilia is somctiiiics given to dictionaries of siiccial 
dejiartinents of knowleilgo, as Anatomy and JTiysi- 
ology ; but in .all such c.ascs dictionarj" seems the 
corri'cter term, as in the well-known dictionaries 
nssoririted with the name of Dr Smith, rthich cover 
tho whole gnmiul of Itible terms. Greek and Koman 
biograiihy and mythology and antiquities, Chris, 
ti.an antifpiities, and Christian liiographv. 

There is no kind of infoniiation, witliin aide or 


narrow bounds, that ni.ay not be throvui into the 
dictionary form. Dictionaries of apt quotations 
from the" classics, the Seriiiturc.s, or tho fathers 
were not unknown in the 17th century. There arc . 
dictionaries of biography, of geography, of nautical 
terms, of dates, of architecture, of cookery, of 
political economy, of heraldry, of fortification 
— in fact, of every object of human knowledge 
and practice. 

Dictionaries of language, in our sense of the 
word, are of modem origin. The Greeks and 
Romans had no ide.a of a book embracing .all the 
words of their own or any foreign tongue. Glos- 
s.aries, however, of iimisual words and phrases were 
early current. The earliest work of the kind 
cxtiint (though much inteipolated ) is the Homeric 
Lexicon ( Gr. Lcxcis Ilomcrihai) of Apollonius, an 
Alexandrine grammarian of the time of Augustus. 
jMorc extensive conipil.ations, such ns the Lexicon 
of .Snidas (q.v.), and the Etymologiciim Magnum 
(q.v.), were made in the middle ages. _ A re.al dic- 
tionary bec.amc liret possible after the invention of 
printing. A broad and sure basis for Greek lexico- 
graphy w.as laid by Henry Stephens (q.v.) in his 
Thesaurus (1572), on which the school or Henistcr- 
hnis built further, and which has been greatly 
extended by the labours of Schneider, Passow, 
Seiler, Jakobitz, Rost, .and Pape. The well-known 
work of Liddell and Scott (7th cd. 1SS3) is based 
on the great Gennan one of Passow. The The- 
saurus (1531) of Robert Stepliens inaugurated 
Latin Icxicogi-aphy, which has been extended 
by Job. Matth. Gesner, Forccllini, Diicangc 
(medieval Latin), Scheller, Freund, Georges, 
Muhlmann, and A'^aniCek, .and is well represented 
in English by Riddell and White, Andrews, Smith, 
and the Americans Lewis .and Short. The c.avlicst 
st.and.ard dictionaries of modern tongues were the 
Italian Vocabulario della Crusca (1012); tho Die- 
tionaiy of the French Academ.v (lC94)j and that 
of the Ac.adcmy at M.adrid "(1720-39). Among 
recent standard dictionaric.s, tlic most important 
are the groat Gerni.an Dictionary, begun in 1854 by 
the brotlicrs Grimm, and still unfinished ; Littrii .s 
French Dietionaiy (4vols. and supplement, 1863- 
78) ; and the New English Dictionary of the Philo- 
logical Sociot.v, which w.as_ begun in 1857, .and tho 
first volume (A — R) of which appc.ared, under tho 
editoi-ship of Dr MuiT.ay, in 1884-88. The last 
great work follows a strictl 3 ’ historical method, and 
aims at giving a complete .account of cveiy signifi- 
cation of eveiy word which has over been printed 
in English. English-dictionaiy -making in its 
larger sense began with Dr Johnson’s wont, which, 
with all the defects of its time, rcniains a monument 
of indnstrv controlled ly genius. The best com- 
plete English dictionaries at present in use are 
Richanlsoii’s, Worcester’s, Webster’s, Latbam’s 
edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, and Annaiidale's 
edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial I'lictioiiaiy ; for et\’- 
niology, those of AVedgwood, Edw. Miillcr (Ger- 
man), and Profe.«.sor Skeat. For older English 
words, the chief areriilfric’s Glos.saiy (about 97.7), 
A\’aj'’s edition (1843-05) of the Promplorinm 
Pareulorum (.about 1440), Rosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, Rtiatmann’s Dictionary of the Old 
English Language, Grein’s Sprachschatz dcr Angcl- 
sarhstscJicn Diehlcr, and Aliitzncr’s Alt-cnglisrhc 
Spraehprohcn, nebst cincm Wortcrlmche.—iio'o Rio- 
liUArny, Excvci.oivr.m.t, Di.m.kct, ExGi.rsn, and 
the .articles on the y.arious l.anguage.« ; also A'ater, 
Ltfferatur dcr Gramniatihen, Lrxiha, und Wiirtcr- 
samndnngcn aller Sjirachen dcr Erdc {2d ed., by 
Jiilg, Rerlin, 1817). 

J>Icty OKOlis^ in Botany, a 
Liiulley for the rceeption of monoeotyledons witli 
I'eticnlnted ]oavc‘«, Init no Jon^cr acce]>te<l. Sec 
Monocotvi.kdons, 
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Dictj’S of Crete, a follower of Iilomeneiis in 
the Trojan war, whose name is attached to a pro- 
fessed journal of the leading events of the contest, 
which has come down to us in Latin prose, under 
the title EjyliciiiO'is jBdli Trojeun, An introduction 
relates how the narrative, inscribed in Phcenician 
charactei-s on bark-paper, was found in a coffer 
of tin in Dictys’s tomb, which had been burst 
open by an earthquake in the reign of Nero, and 
how the emperor caused it to be translated into 
Greek ; this is accompanied by a letter from one 
Quintus Septimius, who claims to have prepared 
the condensed Latin version that follows. This 
dates probably from the 4th centuiy A.D., and 
though ■ of no intrinsic value, was a chief source of 
the romances of the middle ages. The best editions 
are tliose of Dederich (Bonn, 1S32 and 1837) and 
Meister (Leip. 1872). See Danger, Dictys-Sep- 
iimim: iiber die wsprunglichc Ahfassung n. die 
Qucllen der Ephemeris (Dresd, 1878). 

Dicyeiuidte, a family of very lowly multi- 
cellular organisms, parasitic in habit. They are 
found in cuttle-fishes, while related organisms 
known as OrtJionecfcida occur in a hrittle-star and 
in a Nemertean worm. Professor E. van Beneden 
has included them all under the title Mesozoa in 
contrast to the lower (single-celled) Protozoa on 
the one hand, and the higher (niany-celled) Metazoa 
on the other. The largest species of the genus 
Dicyema measin-es 6-7 millimetres ; the smallest 
is ten times less. These organisms hardly rise 
above the level of the embiyonic gastrula, and 
some seem hardly to attain it, but it is still uncer- 
tain how much of tliis simplicity is primitive, and 
how much the result of degeneratiou. See E. van 
Beneden and C. Julin, Archives de Biologic (1882) ; 
IVhitman, Mitth. Zool. Slat. Ncapd (1883) ; Braun, 
Centrcdhlatt Bacteriol. (1887). 

Dicynodou, an important type of Triassic 
reptile, usually included in the order Anomodontia. 
They have been unearthed in Africa, India, a,nd 
the Ural region, and more recently remains have 
been found in the Elgin Trias of Scotland. Oar 
knowledge of them is largely due to Owen. They 
were terre.strial animals, and in some ways suggest 
affinities with tortoises, in others with mammals. 
In Dicynodon the lower- jaw was incased in a 
homy beak, but the upper bore two huge teeth. In 
Oudenodon no teeth were present. See Chelonia, 
Reptile. 

Didache. See Apostles (Teaching of the 
Twelve). 

Didactic Poetry? that kind of poetry which 
aims, or seems to aim, at instruction as its object, 
making jileasure entirely subservient thereto. It 
has been disputed whether or not the e.vistence of 
a kind of poetiy especi.ally entitled to the name 
didactic is consistent with the very nature and 
object of the poetic art. For it is held that, to 
point out instruction as the peculiar object of one 
kind of poetry, is to overlook the high aim of all 
poetry ; and that a poem may be in the highest 
sense didactic, which yet is epic, dramatic, or lyric 
in its form; and the Book of Job, the Psalms, and 
other poems contained in the Sacred Scriptures, are 
quoted as examples. In the poems generally called 
didactic, the information or instruction given in 
veree is accompanied with poetic reflections, ilhis- 
tiwtions, and episodes. Tlie Georgies of Virgil has 
been the model for most didactic poems, .and no 
subject is so unpromising that it has not found 
some one to select it as a poetic theme. Examples 
of admirable success as combinations of argument 
and poetry are the Ars Poctica of Horace and the 
Essay on Criticism of Pope. The gi'eat poem of 
Lucretius, again, stands the -masteipiece of the 
philosophical poem, which is represented in our. 


Own language by poems like the Noscc Teipsiim of 
Sir John Davies, and the Essay on Man of Pope. 
See Poetry. 

Didcipliia. See Marsupials. 

Didclphis. See Opossum. 

Diderot, Denis, was bom on October 15, 171.3, 
at Langres, in Champagne, where his family had 
for two centimes been engaged in the manufacture 
of cutleiy. An eldest son, he was intended for the 
church, and received his early training at the Jesuit 
school in his birthplace. After studying at the 
Collfege d’Harcourt in Paris, he offended his father 
by refusing to become either a lawyer or a phj-sician, 
and was in consequence flung upon his own 
resources. From 1734 until about 1744 he led a 
life of haphazard, ill-paid toil as a tutor and a 
booksellers hack. In 1744 he married Annette 
Champion, a young sempstress, against the wishes 
of her friends, and without the knowledge of his 
family. After she had home him a son, he per- 
suaded his wife to remove with the child to Langres, 
where she brought about a reconciliation between 
Diderot and his father. His marriage, however, 
did not prove a happy one. During his wife’s 
absence in Champagne lie formed a liaison with a 
Madame Puisieux which lasted for several jmars; 
and later in life he became attached to a financier’s 
daughter, Mademoiselle Voland, to whom he 
remained devoted until her de.ath in 1774. His 
PensCcs Philosophiqnes were burned by order of the 
Parliament of Paris in 1746, and three years after- 
wards he underwent imprisonment for tlie opinions 
exiiressed in his Lcttrc sur les Avcngles. His 
appointment to the editoi-ship of an encyclopajdia 
which the bookseller, Le Breton, had resolved upon 
publishing, assured him of a regular income, and 
gave him a commanding position in the world of 
lettere. Le Breton’s intention had been merely to 
issue an expanded version of the English Cyclo- 
paedia of Ephraim Chambers, which had appeared 
in 1727. But in Diderot’s hands the character of 
the work was transformed. He enlisted nearly all 
I the important French writers of the time as con- 
tributore, and in place of a storehouse of useful 
information, produced an engine of war for the 
philosop/ic party (see EncycloI’.£DIA). For some 
twenty years he stood at Ins post in spite of dangers 
and drawbacks, before which even a strong man 
might pardonably have flinched. The booli was 
again and again threatened with prosecution ; its 
sale’ was more than once prohibited ; its editor 
ran a constant risk of imprisonment or exile. 
D’Alembert, at one time co-editor with Diderot, 
forsook him in despair at the obstacles to be over- 
come. But his m.arvellous energj', his varied know- 
ledge, above .all, his faculty of rallying and.inspirit- 
ing liis fellow-workere, enabled Diderot to c.ariy 
his vast undertaking to a successful conclusion. 
The first volume appeared in 1761 ; the last, in 
1765. In his later yearn Diderot fell into pecuniaiy 
difficulties from which he was rescued by Catharine 
II. of Russia, who purchased his libiaiy, but 
allowed it to rem.ain in Paris, and installed liinp at 
a Salary as its cjiretaker. In 1773 he paid a visit 
to his benefactress, by whom he w.os most cordially 
received. He returned to Paris after spending five 
months in the palace of the empress at .St Peters- 
hui-g, and four months .at the Hague as the mest 
of Prince Galitzin. During his old age he lived 
principally in his study at the comer of the Rue 
Taranne, spending his 'd.ays in reading and medita- 
tion, in directing the studies of his daugliter — the 
only survivor of his four children, in the giving_ of 
good counsel, and the doing of good works. He died 
from a stroke of apoplexy on the SOtli July 1784. 

One of the most prolific and versatile, Diderot 
was also one of the most carele-s-s of writers. Ho 
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worl;c<I in almost over>' departnieiit of Hteratwve. 
He was a novelist anil a iiramati-st, a patirist,_ a 
pliilosoplier, a critic of jiictures and books; while 
as a letter-nTiter he was .surpassed by none of liis 
contemporaries. His publisiied works are far from 
eniboilyin" the results of his labours as an author. 
He was ever readj' to contribute without^ rewanl, 
often without acknowled^'inent, to the writings of 
others; he lias been well termed the inunilicent 
prodigal of letters. His efforts in fiction include a 
story in the manner of Crdbillon, described by 
Carfvle as ‘ the beastliest of all past, present, or 
future dull novels;’ La Rcligicme, a powerful 
story written uitli the object of e.vposin" the evils 
of conventual life ; and Jacques Ic Futalistc, a 
collection of short tales of which some are good and 
others indilferent, while one of them is a little 
masterpiece. Lc Ncvcri ilc Rameau, an imaginarj- 
convci'sation between the author and a parasite of 
the great, is probably the strongest as it is the 
most curious of all Diderot’s works. In the course 
of this dialogue, which was translated by Goethe, 
the follies and corruptions of .society are laid bare 
with sardonic humour and niercing insight. 
Diderot’s plays were somewliat unsuccessful 
examples of what was then knoum as tragedic 
honrgcoisc, or of what we should now term melo- 
drama. His happiest dramatic efforts were two 
short pieces which were never acted, La Piicc ct la 
Prologue and Est-il Ron I Est-il MMiant? The 
Icttem which he addressed to Mademoiselle Voland, 
and which were firat published some fifty years 
after his death, form the most interesting section 
of his voluminous correspondence. They give an 
entertaining and wonderfully vivid picture of the 
life that was led in the Ilaron d’Holbach's country- 
lionso at Grandval, the lie-adquarteis of the most 
advanced members of the phitosoplic jiarty. As a 
critic Diderot stood far in advance of ids con- 
temporaries, and nnticipatcil the Romanticists in 
advocating a return to nature amt in socking to 
free the drama from the trammels which had been 
imposed on it by the classical school. His criticisms 
bear the marks of over-liastj' production, but their 
originality, shrewdness, and abounding vivacity 
more than atone for the lack of liter, an' finish. 
His lS((lons, rem.arks on pictures exhibited at 
different times in Paris, are the earliest example of 
ic.sthetic criticism in modem literature. His philo- 
sophical works include Pcnsccs Piiilosojiliiques, La 
Promenade dii Sceptinue, Lcltrcs sfir Ics Hourds ct 
^^ucts, T^ctlrc sur lr,s Avcttglcs, Lai Reve d' Alembert, 
Essai sur la Vic dc Sinique, L'lutcrprflation dc la 
Nature, and a long criticism on Ilelvetius’s trea- 
tise Ec, rifommc. Diderot has been frequently 
described as an atheist ; whether justly or not is a 
matter vciy haul to decide. He was at one time 
deejily influenced by the naturali.-.tic religion of 
Shafte'bury, and that writer's influence upon his 
mind was never wholly effaced. In certain passages 
ho appears to write as a pantheist. Rut he never 
set forth his philosophy in consi.stent and sy.«tematic 
fonii. 

Diderot is so unequal a writer that his works 
must be rend in the mass before a just c.stimafecan 
be formed _of his cxtraonlinary gifts. His kecnc.st 
.s.ayings, his mo-t jiregnant thought.s, are frequently 
imbetlded in dullness. An indefatigable worker, he 
yet never took bis work seriousl,v enough. He lacked 
the faculty of concentration anil the arti--t'.s master- 
ing souse of form. Hi- pro-e is not sustained at a 
high level of excellence ; he sins gricvousl,v against 
good taste ;_hi« thoughts are not seldom crude and 
shallow ; his manneri-ms — not.ablv his abn.se of 
ajwstuiphe— his ‘sensibility’ and’ hi.s philosophe 
c.ant are not a little trying to the re.ader. Rut 
with all their defects his writing- are wonderfully 
alivo—fertilo in original ideas— racy with a stimu- 


lating flavour which is .all their own ; abouuding in 
careless felicities of phrase and in s.ayings which 
flash a new light into human nature; rich with the 
.sap of a humour which resembles the humour 
of no other Erencliman, and which Carlyle hns 
likened to the humour of Cervantes. Inferior to 
Voltaire and Rousseau as a literaiy cr.aftsman, he 
was a deeper thinker than either ; his knowledoe 
of men was profound, and his learning was truly 
encyclopaedic. Ai-dent and generous, though lack- 
ing in self-i'estmint, he w,as one of the best of 
friends and the most chanuing of companions. In 
the opinion of his contemporaries his powere as a 
coni'ersationalist eclipsed his gifts _ ns a writer. 
He appears to have possessed an unrivalled faculty 
of improvisation ; to judge from the testimony of 
shrewd critics who listened to him, his talk was ns 
pointed and pregn.ant in its substance as aajitivat- 
ing in its eloquence. ‘ He who knows Diderot only 
in his writings,’ said Mamiontel, ‘ does not know 
him at all.’ 

Tlio most complete edition of his works is that by 
Assiizat and Tonrncur (20 vols. 1875-77). See the cx- 


ix fcciicrer s study ( loou ) ; hainte-Jienvo s I'oriraus Jjitur- 
aircs, vol. i.; and Carlyle’s article on Diderot in his Mis- 
cellanies, 

Dido, or Elt.s.s.v, the legendary founder of 
Carth.age, was the d.auglitcr of the Tyrian king 
Belus or Agenor, and the sister of his successor, 
Pygmalion. Pygmalion murdered her husband and 
uncle, Acerbns' or Sich.xus, a priest of Hercules. 
M'ith the tre.asures of Siclimus, which Pygiualion 
had sought for in vain, and accompanied by 
nmny Tyrians, Dido escaped to sea. She landeil 
in Africa, not far from the Pliccnician colony of 
Utica, and built a citadel called Ryraa (Gr. Bursa, 
‘the hide of a bull’), on a piece of ground whicli 
she had bought from the Nnmidian king Hiarbas. 
The meaning of the word Byrsa g.ave rise to the 
legend that Dido purchased as much land ns could 
bo encompassed with a bullock’s hide. Once the 
agreement was concluded, she cut the hide info 
small thongs, and thus inclosed a large piece of 
ground, on which she built the city of Carthage. 
To .avoid being compelled to marry Hiarbas, .slic 
stabbed heiself on a funeral pile, which she had 
c.auscd to be erected, and after her dc.ath was 
honoured ns a deity bv her subjects. Virgil 
ascribc.s the death of Diilo to her unrequited pas- 
sion for Aineas ; but many of the ancient writem 
conceived that the poet had committed .an ana- 
chronLsm in making her contempor.aiy with the 
Trojan ])rince. In the common cdironology, more 
than three hundred yeai-s separated the falTof Troy 
(1184 n.c.) from the founding of Carth.age (853). 

Didot, the n.ame of .a celebrated family of 
French printers and publishers. — FiJAXCOI.S Didot 
(1089-1757) was the (irat of the f.amily that 
attained eminence. His principal profc.ssional 
achievement w.as the publication of the Voyages 
of his fi'iond the Abbi Provost, ,a work in 20 
volumes, perfect as reg.ards tlie text, and enriched 
with a great number of engravings. Two of his 
sons, Fn.\NC 0 is AMiinoi.SK (i7.qo-18(U)and Pierisk 
1' I!.\^■COI.S (17.32-1795), also acquired distinction ns 
mnters, the former publishing editions of flic 
Dclphin classic.s, Avhile the latter improved tlic 
l.'Tefounding and paper-making art.s.— Hexri 
(1705-18.72), eldest son of Pierre FranjoLs, made 
himself famous as an engraver and letter-founder, 
nnwlncing very beautiful ‘niicroscojiic’ type.s. — 
PiERiii;, ehle.st .son of Francois Anibroise (1700- 
lS.i3), still furjhcr incre.ased the fame of the family. 
His Louvre editions of yirgil, Horace, Racine, and 
Ua Fontaine are magnilicent ; and he it'was who 
published Roileau’s works and ^'oltairo’s Hcnriade. 
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He w<as liiiiiself an author. — His brotlier, Fikmix 
(1764-1S36), as a printer, and especially as an 
engraver and founder, raised the family name to 
the pinnacle of professional eminence. I'lie perfect 
Koinan charactei-s, used in the Louvre editions 
])rinted by his elder brother, were engraved and 
cast by him. He revived and developed the 
stereotyping process, and produced singularly per- 
fect editions of many classical,. French, and Eng- 
lish works. He became a deputy, and obtained 
some reputation as an author by his tragedies. 
La Rcino dc Portugal and La Mort cVAnnibal, 
and several volumes of metrical ti'anslations from 
the classics. — Fir'min’s sons, Ajibroise Firmin 
(1790-1876) and Hyacinthe Firmix (1791-1880), 
long carried on the family business in Paris, aided 
h.y their sons, under the linn of Firmin Didot 
Frfcres ; and in the hands of the present represent- 
ativ'es of the family, the business still maintains its 
magnitude. See the books on the family by 
Werdet (1864) and Brunei (1871 ). 

Didyinillin is a very rare metal found in the 
minerals Cerite, Allanite, &c. Its symbol is Di, 
its atomic weight 142, and its specific gravity 
6‘5. It is found associated with Cerium and 
Lanthanum, and as the salts of the three metals 
have closely similar properties, their separation is 
very difficult. The salts of didyminm are generally 
soluble and rose-coloured. The hydrated oxide is 
a gelatinous precipitate resembling alumina. None 
of its , compounds have anything specially cbai’- 
aeteristic in their properties e.vcept the absorption 
bands in the spectrum. The metal has an iron- 
gray colour, with a yellowish tinge. It readily 
tarnishes in the air, and burns brilliantly when 
held in a flame. 

DiebitscU, John Charles, Count, a Russian 
field-marshal, was born in Silesia in 1783, made the 
campaigns of 1805 and 1812-14. In the Turkish 
war of 1829 he won the bloody figlit in the narrow 
passes of Kulevtolia ; and his difficult passage of the 
Balkans, preliminary to the advance on Adrianople, 
was commemorated m the surname conferred on him 
of Sabalkaiiski ( ‘ crosser of the Balkans ’ ). He died 
of cholera in February 1831, while endeavouring to 
suppress the insurrection in Poland. 

Diefenbacli, Lorenz, a great philologist, wiis 
born at Ostheim, in the grand-duchy of Hesse, 29th 
July 1806, studied theology and philosophy at 
Giessen, travelled much, and was twelve yeai-s 
pastor and librarian at Solms-Laubach. In 1848 he 
settled at Frankfort-on-Main, where in 1865 he 
was appointed second librarian to the city. ■ Here 
he died, 28th ^larch 1883. His literaiy industry 
was enormous, embracing poetry and romances, as 
well as those more ponderous works by wliicli his 
name will live. His gieatest hooks--monuments 
■of sagacity and learning — are Cclfica (3 vols. 
1839-40) ; Vcrglcichendes Wdrterhuch dor Gotlschen 
Spracho (2 vols. 1846-51); Glossarium Latino- 
■Gcrinatiicum media; et infima: cetatis, a^upplement 
■to Ducange’s well-known Glossary (1857) ; Origincs 
Europccw; Soeh- und N'iedcrdcufsc/ies IVdrterbiich 
(with Wiilcker, 2 vols. 1874-85). 

Dieffeiibach, Johann Friedrich^ surgeon, 
was born at Konigsberg, 1st February 1794, and in 
1832 became extraordinary, in 1840 ordinary, pro- 
fessor of Surgeiy at Berlin, where he died, 11th 
November 1847. He was distinguished as an 
■operator, especially' in the art of forming by trans- 
plantation new noses and lips. He wrote several 
irorks of no g'reat importance on surgery, being 
little more than a brilliant operator. 

DicSO Garcin, an island of the Indian Ocean, 
in 7° S. hit., and 72°— 73° E. long., extends in an 
irregular horseshoe shape, and is 30 miles long, 
■embracing between its extremities three minor 
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islets (the Chagos Islands). It contains a spacious 
ha 3 ', and is veiy convenient for coaling purposes. 
The group has about 700 inhabitants, and is a 
dependency of Mauritius. 

Diego Suarez, the name of a fine bay at the 
north end of Madagascar (q.v.), ceded to France 
by treaty in 1885. 

Dlely'tra. See Dicentra. 

Diepeiibeck, Abraham van, jiainter and 
draftsman, was born at Bois-le-Duc in 1607, or, 
according to other accounts, in 1596. He studied 
under Rubens in Antwerp, and after a residence in 
Italj% returned to he an assistant of that painter. 
He first devoted himself to glass-painting ; but he 
soon turned to oil-painting and designing. Ex- 
amples of his work in oils are in Paris, Dresden, 
and Vienna. His plates to Marolles’ Tableaux du 
Temple, dcs Muses (1655), engraved bj' Comelis 
Bloemaert., were much admired. He visited lEng- 
land in the reign of Charles I., where he painted 
some windows, and was much emploj'ed bj' the 
Duke of Newcastle, for whom he e.xeeuted various 
2 )ortraits and views, and drew the plates for that 
nobleman’s famous folio on Horaemanship (1657). 
These plates are valuable not only for their excel- 
lence, but for the number of iiortraits thej' contain. 
He was elected president of the Antwerp Academy in 
1641, a post which he retained till his death in 1675. 

Dieppe, a seaport in the French department 
of Seine-Inferieure, on the English Channel, 40 
miles N. of Rouen by rail. It is situated among 
chalk clifls, at the mouth of the river Arques, 
<and is regularl.y built. It has a castle (1433), 
now occupied as barracks, commanding the town 
and the harbour, which admits vessels of 600 tons. 
Dieppe has a college and a school of naviga- 
tion, and there is a fine Gothic church of the 13th 
centuiy, as well as a handsome bathing establish- 
ment rand casino. Being one of the principal 
watering-places of France, the town has a great 
accession of visitors during the summer months. It 
manufactures clocks, lace, and tobacco ; and its 
cai-ved articles of horn, bone, and ivory have long 
been famous. There are also shipbuilding yards 
and distilleries; and the fisheries, which are im- 
portant, employ almost the whole of the population 
of Pollet, one of the two suburbs of the town. In 
1066 Duke 'William sailed from Dieppe to the con- 
quest of England. It was then a mere village, but 
its importance steadilj’ increased, until it reached 
the hej'day of its prosperity in the period between 
the middle of the 14th century and the end of the 
17th. E.xpeditions sailed hence for the west coast 
of Africa, where Petit Diejqie was founded at the 
mouth of the Gambia ; and many of the carl_v 
voj’ages to Canada were made from this port. A 
terrible bombaidment by the English and Dutch, 
however, destroyed all but two or three buildings 
in 1694 ; and though rebuilt, the town never 
recovered its impoi-tance, and even before the rise 
of Havre had aJread.v sunk to a secondaiy port. 
Nevertheless, packets still ply regularly to New- 
liaven. The town i.s a favourite landing-place of 
English tourists, and its import and export trade 
is chieflv with England and Norway. Poj). (1872) 
19,737; *(1886) 22,599. 

Die-Sillking, the art of engraving the die or 
stamp u.sed for strildng the impression on coins and 
niedaN, and for stamping thin plates of metal into 
various .shapes. The method of sinking the dies 
used for coins or medals will serve to illustrate the 
general nietlmd of die-sinking. Snp])ose the coin 
to be of the size of a shilling : a cylindrical iijcce of 
carefully selected steel, about three or four inches 
in length, and two in diameter, is prepared by 
slightlj’ rounding one end of the cyiincler, then 
turning and smoothing upon the middle of this a 
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Hat face equal to the size of tlic coin. This blank 
(lie, which is (»refullv softened by the process of 
Annealiii" (q.v.), is tlien engraved with the device 
of the coin in intaglio. This i.s a veiy delicate and 
artistic operation, and is effected by a great nnin- 
her of careful touches with small and very hard 
steel tools. The face of the die is now protected 
rvith a thin coating of lampblack and linseed-oil, 
and then placed witli its face downwards in a 
cnicible containing animal charcoal. In tliis posi- 
tion it is raised to a cherrv’-red heat, tlien taken out, 
and iiardenetl by being plunged into water. When 
properly tempered, it is in a state to be used for 
stamping the coin ; but dies of superior workman- 
ship, from which many imiires.sions are required, 
are not thus directly used, as the e.xpense of 
engraving is very great, and the risk of breakage 
consideralde. This first engraved die, called the 
matiix, i.s tlierefore reserved only for making other 
dies. An impre.ssion in relief is made from this 
matrix on a small block of .soft steel, wliich is called 
the puncheon ; this is retouched and hardened, and 
from it the (lie.s directly used for striking the coins 
or medals arc impressed. When the engraring is 
not very costly, a small number of impressions re- 
rpiired, or a soft metal is to be st.amped, as in livery 
buttons, for ex.aniple, the work is stamped directly 
from the engraved die or matrix. See Mint. 

Dic-cngi'aving is a vciy ancient art, and was per- 
Iiaps first .suggested by the closely allied art of 
engraving gen'i.s. Notwithstanding the gieat num- 
ber of ancient Greek coins which have been pre- 
served, it is stated by Jlr K. S. Poole, of the 
llrittsh Museum, that only one of the many dies I 
whicli were used for these has ever been found, or 
at least only one believed to be of undoubted 
authenticity. The Greek coins struck between the 
years 415 and .3;!G n.c. show that the art of engrav- 
ing dies had then reached the highest point of 
excellence which it ever .attained eitlier in ancient 
or modern timc.s. As works of art, the Italian 
medals of the 15th and ICtli centuries come next in 
merit to Greek coins, but none of those of the 
15th, and only the smaller sized ones of the 10th 
century time were struck from dies. All the others 
were cast either from wax models or from p.attcrns 
made in other materials. The art of cutting dies, 
in the conipar.atively deep intaglio required for 
medals, consequently dates from the beginning of 
the IGth conturj’. Since then, or .soon after it, 
Germany, France, P.ussia, .and England, as well as 
Italy, have all had many more or less famous die- 
engnavers. 

'J'lie engraving of dies for medals is perhaps that 
branch of the art which gives the greatest scope for 
artistic skill, although the work on those rcquirccl 
for coins is nearly identical in its character. Com- 
jiarariv(dy few dies of new design are, liowever, 
required for coins, while many hundreds of medal 
dies are annually made in England. The medrvls 
struck from these are used for such purpos(‘.s as 
awards at exhibitions, colleges, and .schools ; for 
jirizcs at various games, and in commemoration of 
various event.s. Cojqier, bronze, and tin are the 
metals most commonlv enrjdoved for medals, tire 
coi>per being usually ‘ bronzed rm the .surface. A 
cojiper medal with a head in moderately high relief 
requires half a do/err blows in the .screw-])re.sM to 
bring up a sharqi intpre.ssion ; but some in very bohl 
relief ti’qriiro lo be strarck with as jttanv as thirty 
blow-, rite mi'dal rciiuires to be frerfuently an- 
ire.riisl dtirittg the pmees.s. Coiits are littish'cd at 
one blow, so that thc devices npott them are only in 
slight rtdief. 'When a coitt or a medal is Ircing 
stnfd;, a 'leel collar, accurately fitUal to the die, is 
UMsl to preverrt the metttl fnmi sjrre.ading. 

Dic'. have b'wti c-vtcrr-ivcly applied in llirntiit*'- 
ham and other (dace- to the manufacture of maiij- 


kinds of objects in sheet-metal. These are of all 
sizes, from those required for parts of jewelry up to 
dies weighing more than a ton. Large and heavy 
dies are, however, cast, and only in some cases 
finished with the graver — those for such articles as 
curtain-pole ancl cornice ornaments being antong 
the largest kinds worked up and finished with the 
die-cutter’s tools. Dies have recently been used in 
America in the stamping or pressittg of solid pieces 
of woo(l into lion’s heacls, rosettes, .and other orna- 
ments, in high relief, to imitate wood-mrring. Jly 
the same process similar omaments, in bas-relief, 
are made in pieces of wood formed of several layers 
of veneers. 

Dies Irje, the name generally given to the cele- 
brated Latin hymn on the Last Judgment, from the 
fust words of its first stanza : 

Dies ira, dies ilia 

Solvct sKcliim in favilla. 

Teste David cum Sibylla. 

This incomparable hymn consists of seventeen such 
stanzas, witli an eighteenth of four lines, and is 
based on the prophetic passage, Zephaniah, i. 14-lS. 
It is probably the work of the Franciscan, Tlioinas 
de Celano, who died about 1255. The sublimity 
and force of its thoughts are well matched with the 
impressive solemnity of the veree, its stanzas of 
three lines, each with the same double rhyme, 
making the inmost soul tremble, ‘ as with three 
blows of a hammer,’ says Guericke. It is said to 
have first appeared in the missals made at Venice 
about 1250, .and is one of the five ‘Sequences’ 
that have been univeisally used in the Eoniau 
I Catholic Church since the Council of Trent. Its 
place Is in the Missa coinmcmorationc omnium 
Jidclinm dcfunctorum. The Tridentine text, pub- 
li.shed in 15G7, is somewhat different from that in 
the old missals, and another and considerably in- 
ferior veision appears on a marble tablet of unknown 
date, in a Franciscan church at Mantua. Tito Dies 
Irw has been the subject of music.al compositions 
by Palestrina, Haydn, Cherubini, and IMozart, .and 
no religious poem has been more frequently trans- 
lated. There are English translations by Crash.aw, 
Macaulay, Lord Lindsay, Isaac IVilfiams, ami 
others. 'TJie opening stanzas are paraphrased in 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto vi. See Llsco, 
Dic.v /w ( Berlin, 1840); treatises on mediev.al Latin 
Scqiience.s, by Bartsch ( Rostock, lSGS)and Kehrein 
( Mainz, 187.3) ; and ‘ Fifty Versions of the Dies Ira: ’ 
in the Dublin Deview (18*82). 

Dicst, a town and fortress of Belgium, in the 
province of Biabant, on the river Demer, 37 miles 
SE. of Antwerp by rail, with manufactures of 
woollen goods, beer, and gin. Pop. 7599. 

Diet. 'rite different classes of food-stufls, and 
the value _ or potential of diJleront foods, arc 
described in the article Food. In the article 
Dicdstion the changes which the food undergoe.s 
in the alimentary canal .arc treated. It is here jiro- 
posed to describe the iiuantity and qualitv of food 
which e.\j)eiiencc has shown to be required in order 
toprc.->erye tlio body in health .and vigour. Of couise, 
no two individuals are alike, and tlie as.sumption 
will in the first place be made that an average 
lie.allhy man of ordinary height and weight, and 
doing ordinary work, is alone under consideration. 

In order to undei-stand the roquirement.s of the 
Imdy in inspect of food, it i.s neces.sarv to bear in 
mind how eomjdcx the body is. Its chief activitie.s 
nre_ muscular and nervous, and not only have the 
"TV-”- muscular sv.stem to he fed, but in 
addition the v.ariou.s gland-, c.artilage.s, bones, and 
other tissue.s are all constantly requiring nourisli- 
inent. If we examine all these li.-.sues under flic 
microscoi'o, we see that although all are alike in 
.some ix-sjieel-, yet that they difler one from another 
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considerably in others. Their work, too, is difter- 
ont ; and we should expect, and experiment shows, 
that they require different food. 

Just as the life of the whole bodv is the sum of 
the lives of the different parts (cells) of the body, 
so the food must contain that which is necessaiw 
for these parts. The body has frequently been 
compared to a steam-engine, but, as we have seen, 
the body is complex, and the comparison should 
ratlier be between it. and a' collection of steam- 
engines, each one differing from the other in its 
pattern, use, and the kind of fuel required to stoke 
ik. A steam-engine requires a store of fuel (con- 
taining the potential-power), by the combustion of 
which it moves. It also requires its parts to be 
repaired, and sometimes a new boiler or piston is 
necessary. In addition, it requires other things, 
so tliat it may work well, such as oil, which is 
neither burned nor used to build up the machine. 
In the same way the body, and each part of it, 
requires Ihut, a store of fuel, from the combus- 
tion of which its energy or activity is obtained ; 
secondly, material by which its wasted parts maj^ 
be repaired ; and, thirdly, substances such as 
water, salt, &c., which are required by the body, 
blit uhich are neither burned nor used entirelj’’ 
in forming tissue. The term ‘ food ’ may then be 
applied to all that tlie body requires from without ; 
and following out our comparison, corresponds with 
the stoking, mending, and oiling of a number of 
steam-engines. 

Let us consider in the hret place tlie food, which, 
like the fuel for the engine, the body requires in 
order to manifest its own peculiar activities. The 
coal of an engine contains carbon and hydrogen, 
which become oxidised by the oxygen of the air. 
As a result of this oxidation, we have heat and 
mechanical motion. In like manner the body 
receives food containing large quantities of carbon 
and hydrogen. At the same time oxygen is absorbed 
by the blood as it passes through the lungs. The 
digested food and the oxygen are taken by the 
blood to the tissues — muscles, brain, &c. — and within 
these tissues a slow o.xidation takes place, giving 
rise to the heat of the body as well as mechanical 
and other activities. Just as the steam-engine 
requires a sufficiency of coal, so the body requires a 
certain quantity of food.. In botli cases the supply of 
oxidisable material must have what may be termed 
a sufficient ‘ potential ’ — that is to say, it must 


have the power of producing a certain amount of 
lieat and mechanical motion. Some coals and some 
foods burn better than others, and their potential 
in that case is greater. Fat among the food-stuffs 
has the greatest potential, carbohydrates and albu- 
mens have less. It is obvious then that one cannot 
speak of the body requiring a certain weight of 
food per diem. This would mean nothing, for the 
value of different food-stuffs varies considerably, 
a pound of one kind of food being equivalent in 
•jiotential, say, to twenty pounds of another. In 
arranging a diet one must carefully consider not 
only the quantity of food given, but in addition one 
must calculate its potential. The steam-engine 
may be driven at full or at half power, and in the 
latter case the amount of fuel required will be 
diminished. In the same way an individual doing 
hard work requires food with more potential, or, as 
we say, more nutritious food, than another living an 
easy and uneventful life, and still more than one 
confined to the house or to his bed. 

There is yet another important point to be con- 
sidered. In a steam-engine the production of heat 
is not what is sought as a result of the combustion 
within the steam-engine; the engineer constnicts 
tlie machine with a view to obtaining the result of 
the combustion not in heat, but in mechanical 
motion. In the best machines, one-tenth of the 


potential is converted into work, while the rest, nine^ 
tenths, is rejected into the atmosphere as heat. The 
human mechanism can convert as mueh as one-fifth 
of the potential of its food into work, and changes 
four-fiftlis into heat. In the case of the human 
machine, however, heat is I’erj' neces.sary, especially 
if the body be ill clothed or surrounded by a cold 
medium. The powerlessnes.s of the bands ivben 
numbed with cold will illustrate the necessity of 
a requisite temperature. IVarm clothing actually 
saves food. Not only is the temperature of tlie body 
maintained in a cold climate by preventing its con- 
duction and radiation from the body by the use of 
warm clothing, but appetite prompts the consump- 
tion of a large quantity of food, and especially those 
kinds that contain great potential. The Eskimos 
devour great supplies of fat blubber, and they are 
even said to prefer the taste of rancid oil to that of 
the less combustible sugar. 

It has been found by experiment that a man 
of average height and weight, well clothed, in a 
temperate climate, and doing a fair day’s work, 
requires such quantity of food that the combustion 
of it, were it all converted into mechanical work, 
would raise 4000 tons one foot bigli, or, as it is 
expressed, 4000 foot-tons. This result has been 
anived at by vaiying the diet until the minimum 
but sufficient quantity has been arrii’ed at which 
rvill preserve the health and vigour. The poten- 
tial of the diet can be calculated by an instni- 
ment called the calorimeter, which will give the 
heat produced dming the burning of any com- 
bustible substance, and from the heat produced 
the potential in respect to mechanical work can 
be calculated. In the subjoined table the poten- 
tials of one ounce of each of three important food- 
stuffs are given : 

root'tons. 

Fats (beof fat) 151-66 

Proteids (albumen) 166-2 

Cart>ohyihat«s (starch) 161 -66 

It Mill at once be seen how readily one could cal- 
culate the amount of food-stuff capable of furnishing 
the body with fuel for twenty-four hours. All that 
is necessaiy irill be to divide 4000 by the number of 
foot-tons which correspond uith the article selected ; 
the quotient is the number of ounces required. 
Thus 11 ounces of fat, or 24 ounces of albumen, or 
26 ounces of starch would contain the necessary 
potential. 

From what has already been said regarding the 
complexity of the bodily mechanism, it may be 
surmised that a single food-stuff' (even if a quantity 
be taken which provides a sufficient potential ) is 
incapable of' stoking the body. Numerous experi- 
ments, such as those conducted by the Gelatine 
Commission, by Dr Hammond, and others,^ indi- 
cate that the body is unable to maintain its 
natural vigour on a diet consisting solely of 
gelatine, or of starch, of albumen, or of fat, &c. 
Animals fed on a single food-stuff' waste rapidlj-, and 
will refuse their food after a few days with marked 
dislike, dying eventually of starvation. At least 
two staple articles of food must be given, mixed, 
even in this case, with many accessories, such as 
various salts, aromatic substances, &c., in order 
that health may be maintained. 

Liebig taught that the muscular work of the body 
results Irom the oxidation of nitrogenous matter 
(albumen, both animal and i-egetable), but it is now 
known that aU the classes of food-stuff's except the 
mineral matters are used by the muscles. A ever- 
theless proteids (nitrogenous food) are esseutial, as 
we shall see on experimental grounds, and froni 
the fact that in the dietarj- of every nation, proteid 
matter is always present, combined at anyrate 
with fat, generally with carbohydi-ates as well. 

' In many parts of the world man subskts with- 
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out the iis-e of carbohydrate^. The ^kiino and 
the North American Indian live entirely on the 
nroduce of the chase. The fle.'h of animals is rich 
in iiroteids and fats, hut contains pi-actically no 
earhohvdrate. In the .same way the Ai-ah of the 
ilcsort lives upon the flesh and milk of the camel, in 
districts where the date is not to be found. The 
use of earhohvdrates is extensive in most temper- 
ate and trojiical climates. Many of the inliab- 
itants of India and Cevlon live chiefly on rice. 
At’heat, notatoe.s, and oilier vegetable foods, rich in 
carbohydrates, are staple articles of food both in 
Europe and America. In fact, within certain 
limits, man, like every other animal, is eapable of 
nda])ting himself to the food produced by the 
district in which he lives. The French and Spanish 
peasants eat little meat, living on earhohydrates 
and vegetable proteids, and supplying necessaiy 
potential by ah abundance of oil. The Su.--scx 
labourer consumes his beans, rich in veget.able 
protcids, and bacon, and does a good day’s work on 
them. The .Scotch labourer of a former generation 
lived on porridge and skimmed milk, with meat 
but once a week. The Arab of the Sahara, 
together with his family and his horse, subsist 
almost entirely on the date, while the Arab of the 
Nubian De.sert hardly ever touches vegetable food. 
The diet of every man, under whatever circum- 
stances, invariably contains protcids, although this 
may vary in its (piantity. The universal use of 
proteid m.atter in some form or other suggests its 
rmjiortance, and this is fully home out by the 
evidence of direct experiment. If proteid food be 
withdrawn from the diet altogether, nitrogenous 
m.atter continues to bo eliminated from the body by 
the urine, although its supply is cut ofl’. At the 
same time the body wastes, arid death fin.ally occurs. 
'J’ho experiments of Fick, 'Wi.sliconus, and Parkes 
show that during muscular exoi-tion the body does 
not excrete anj excess of niti'ogon ; and the rrater’s 
own researches show that urea— the most important 
excretion which contains nitrogen— is not found in 
abnormal extent in muscular tissue after exhaustive 
exercise. It would appear, thoiefore, that nitro- 
genous matter is not used by the tissues for fuel, 
and that when proteid food is consumed, the 
riiuscles burn a non-nitrogenous substance which 
is formed from it. The nitrogen, in the forai of 
iii'e.a, A'c., is carried hy the blood to the kidneys, 
and at once excreted. We must look cKewhere 
than ill the ordinary combustion of a muscle or 
brain cell for a use for the nitrogen which, as we 
have seen, is so necessary an article of food in the 
form of a proteid substance. In the child, tire 
tissues which contain nitrogen in delinife jiro- 
portion are continually growing, and it will readily 
be seen that here, at anyrate, we have an import- 
ant use for proteid diet— namely, to furnish the 
necc.ssarv nitrogen for the now tissue. Even dur- 
ing adult life wc )iave tissue change and growth. 
The skin is coutinually growing in its deeper layers 
to rcjilace its surface layers worn away by constant 
friction. In the same way the cells of'the blood 
arc always being broken down, .and their places 
taken again by new ones continually forming. 
Although it is hardly probable that .such complete 
changes take place in all the tissue.s of the bodv, 
yet, without the entire breaking down of individual 
cells, there are no doubt change* IkuIi intograliiig 
and di-.irifcgrafing. which are constantly taking 
place. As a result of disintegrating changes nitro- 
genous matter in an elfetc form is lieiiig given olT 
by the system, and it has to be replenished from 
without in a form which the Isidy c.an use. The 
]iroteid fwid-stuff provides nitrogenous pabulum for 
the tissues uhich they assimilate, and build up new 
tissue material. For this rc.ason proteid matter is 
indbpcns.able. At the same time the svstem obt.ains 


from the proteid food non-nitrogenous fuel to be 
burned by the tissues; this property of supplying 
tissue fuel i.s shared with the carbohydr.ate and 
fatty food-stulls. It ha-s been found by experiinent 
that an oi-dinarj' diet should contain one p.art of 
nitrogenous matter { proteids ) to about four of non- 
nitrogenous diet (fat and carbohydrates). If less 
nitrogenous matter be given, the tissue con.sunip- 
tion of nitrogen will not be supplied, and the body 
will waste. If a much larger quantity of nitro- 
genous food be taken, ,a nitrogenous surfeit occui-s, 
and the body is called upon to digest tliis exce.ss, 
and to eliminate an unnecessary quantity of the 
usele.ss nitrogenous compounds which result. 

We ha.ve seen then that an ordinary diet must 
contain sufficient potential, and in addition ope 
part of proteid to four of non-proteid material 
should be present. The following table from Dr 
Parkes sliou-s the proper proportions of solid water- 
free food-stulTs in ounces required as daily food by 
an .adult man : 



At Rest. 

Onllimry Work. 

Hard Work. 

protcids 

.. 2*5 

4*0 

0 to 7 

Fats 

.. 1 

3 

3-5 to 4-5 

OxtboUy drates ........ 

..12 

1P4 

10 to IS 

Total watcr-frcc food 

..15-5 

22-0 

2o-5 to 29-5 


Taking tbe diet table for a man performing 
ordinary work, we have 4'6 of proteid, and 17‘4, or 
nearly four times as much non-proteid matter. It 
contains sufficient potential, for if the number of 
foot-tons which result from the combustion of an 
ounce of proteid, of fat, and of a carbohydrate be 
multiplied by the number of ounces of these sub- 
stances given in the ordin.ary diet, it will be seen 
to amount to 4000. This, as we have already seen, 
indicates a sullicient potentiality. 

It now becomes an ca.sy matter to constnict a 
diet table of articles of food. Most of these have 
been analysed, and the amount of water, proteid, 
carbohydrate, or fat in each calculated. 

TAliLE Foil C.\LCUI.ATING DIETS {Paflxs). 


Articleeol Fuml. j WntiT. Proteliln KftU. I 


‘ Uijcookctl beef ) 
« and mutton .. ) 

Fat I'ork 

1 Dric<l Ihicon .... 

! Smokc<l Imm.,. . 

’ •\Vhltp.lMi 

Poultn* 

WliUo bread 

■Wiicat-flour. 

Barleyoncal 

I Uy*' 

I BiccuUs 

I HIcc 

Oatmeal 

! Maize 

Macaroni 

Arroi'Toot...... 

Ur>' 

Potatoes 

Camdfl. 

Oibbapc 

Uullcr 



CilCCSO 

Milk. 

Cream 

Siipir 


^Imiy Jirtu'lcs of food owe their cltief iinportnnce 
to their action as stimulants. Rucli arc nlconol, tea, 
collcc, and heef-tea. Alcohol no doubt Imnied 
within the body, and is a source of cnor;,% Only a 
Biiiall finnntity, however, can he so utilised, i>erhaiH 
one ounce in every twenty-four liours in llie case of 
an onnnary individual. As a source of energy, 
therefore, it is of little value, and such siihstances 
ns fat, moat, bread, arc capable of supplying the 
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potential at a very much smaller cost. Alcohol 
taken with other food stimulates the secretion of 
gasti-ic juice, assisting in tliat waj' the digestive 
process. At the same time, however, the gastric 
juice is unable to act quite so readilj' upon the 
food, though this is hardly the case with diluted 
spirits, which form more wholesome beverages than 
wines or beer. No two individuals are the same, 
and ^vhile alcohol,, in moderate doses, promotes 
digestion in most pei-sons, others suffer from its use. 
(See the article on the action of alcohol, Vol. I. 
p. 1.35). It should never be given in collapse and 
weakness without giving at the same time easily 
digested food when that is possible. It excites the 
body to great and often unnecessary activity, the 
potential for which it does not supply. After- 
wards greater weakness ensues from want of the 
necessary fuel, which has not in the meanwhile 
been forthcoming. One should never drink witliout 
eating. Tea and coflee are both nervous stimulants, 
and at the same time thej' retard both gastric and 
salivary digestion. 

Beef-tea is generally regarded as a food-stufi' of 
high nutritive value. This is, however, not the 
case. It contains nothing besides salts and ex- 
tractives, and has a very slight iioteutial indeed. 
It has a stimulating effect, however, both on diges- 
tion and on the nervous sj'stern. From the mis- 
taken ideas generally held as to the nutritive pro- 
perties of this substance, thousands of invalids are 
annually starved to death (see Beef-tea). Beef- 
tea made by infusing the beef in water is 
more nutritious, especially if the beef be finely 
minced and eaten as well. 

In addition to the stimulants that we have 
already considered are many substances known as 
condiments, such as mustard, pepper, pickles, 
sauces. These are of utility in gratifjdng the 
palate, and in addition they probably stimulate 
tlie secretory juices. Sufficient information has 
not as yet been obtained as to their action on 
gastric and pancreatic digestion. They certainly 
stimulate the flow of saliva, although the acid 
condiments will prevent the perfect action of the 
salivary ferment. 

Common salt is a condiment, and at the same 
time it plays many other important parts in the 
animal organism. So necessary is it that both 
man and animals suffer gi-eat hardsliips if it be not 
supplied in sufficient quantity. It is necess.iry for 
the formation of the gastric juice ; it is present in 
the blood and in all tissues of the body. 

Inorganic salts, such as sulphates, phosphates, 
are required for the formation of the skeleton, and 
salts of iron for the colouring matter of the blood. 
Organic salts, such as citrates and tartrates, are 
also of importance. That food should bo easily 
digested is a matter of gi-eat importance. The 
rapidity of digestion will depend upon the ainount 
and quality of the digestive juices, the kind of 
food, and tlie condition in which the food is eaten. ’ 
Rice, tripe, whipped eggs, sago, tapioca, ?)arley, 
milk, raw eggs, lamb, parsnips, potatoes, hashes of 
chicken, fish, are all easily digested substances. 
Beef, mutton, pork, roast fowls, bread, veal, 
oystem, are digested more slowly. Inasmuch as 
perfect digestion can only be accomplished when 
the digestn'e juices have acted for some time on all 
parts of the food taken, it follows that fine sub- 
division of food is vorj’ essential. On this account 
liquid food rapidly disappeare from the stomach, 
wliich retains for a longer time solid masses upon 
winch the gastric juice acts wth gr eater difficulty. 
Wlien food is cooked it swells, its fibres and solid 
particles are separated one from another, and it is 
more readily permeated by the gastric and pan- 
crcOitic Juices. In addition, starch becomes gclat- 
inous, and in that form is easily digested by the 
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saliva and pancreatic juice. The diet of early 
infantile life differs from that of the adult, inasmuch 
as it should contain no starcli. Milk, the natural 
food of the infant, is rich in fat, proteids, and a 
sugar called milk-sugar. There is in milk, how- 
ever, an entire ahsOTce of starch, an article of food 
which the infant is destined to consunie in such 
large quantities in later yearn. Moreover, during tlie 
first few months of its extra-uterine existence tlie 
child is unable to assimilate starch given with its 
food. On no account, therefore, must it be supplied 
with bread, potatoes, rice, or other vegetable food 
until the cutting of the teeth suggests a more solid 
diet. If the mother’s milk be not in sufficient 
plenty, cow’s milk diluted with one-third of water, 
with a pinch of sugar, may be given, or condensed 
milk diluted with twelve to twenty parts of water 
(see Milk). Condensed milk, owing probably to 
its very uniform composition, cannot be given alone 
for more than a few weeks together. It may, liow- 
ever, be given once or twice a day for months, and 
children tlnive on it, when they in addition are 
supplied with good cow’s, or .stiirbetter, \vith their 
own mother’s milk. 

In conclusion, it may be well to consider the 
results whicli follow the neglect of the most 
obvious niles of dietetics. As the result of defi- 
cient food, one finds loss of muscular and nervous 
power, wasting of the tissues, and anasmia. If the 
deficiency be very great, feverish symptoms and 
great prostration result. 

Many pemons consume large_ quantities of food 
quite out of proportion to their size or activity. 
In this case, owing to a ‘ habit of digestion,’ much 
of the food may pass through the dige-stive tract 
without being digested or assimilated. Under 
these circumstances the hearty eater is a wasteful 
eater, and is using for his own bodily needs_ only 
a fraction of the food he consumes. In addition, 
dyspepsia in various forms, constipation, _ and 
diarrhcea are apt to follow, indicating functional 
dei'angements of the digestive apparatus. There 
is often a tendency, especially in advanced years, 
to absorb more nourishment than is necessary for 
stoking the body and for replenishing ordinary 
tissue waste. The excess is stored uj) in the form 
of fat, which accumulates under the skin, chiellj' i 
under that of the abdomen. In addition, the 
muscles and internal organs are loaded with fat, 
the minute globules of which may he seen in the 
ultimate cells of which the tissues are_ composed. 
Hereditaiy tendency is well marked in cases of 
coipnlency. In addition to corpulency, an excess 
of food is apt to engender various gastric troubles, 
engorgement of the liver, jiletliora, and an excess 
of effete extractions in the blood .and mine. It is 
probable that humanity Buffers moie from an excess 
than from a deficiency of food. An excess of 
animal is more serious than an excess of vegetable 
food. The nitrogenous extractions, derived from 
the incomplete assimilation of meat, when jire-sent 
in large quantity, cause many symptoms, mo.st of 
which are extremely obscure in their nature. 
These are provisionally spoken of as symptoms 
of gout. The ill effects which follow surfeit are 
more severe in those leading a sedentarj- and 
inactive life, bodily activity iiroducing more effi- 
cient oxidation of the food taken. A healthy and 
abstemious man whose tastes hare not been en- 
slaved by the culinary art instinctively adapts 
his food to the requirements of his body. 'Ihe 
cold of winter prompts the choice of substantial 
.and energising food, while the heat of summer 
suggests a ligditer dietary. After a country holi- 
day, on returning to a s'edent.ary life one at once 
reduces one’s allowance of beef, or e.xpects to 
)iay the penalty that a disordered digestion is 
certain to exact. During the ages in which 
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lniinanitv has been evolvin';, there has been a 
coii'^tant* adaptation of taste and desire to the 
ne"ds of the economy. The natural "ustatory 
inclinations as a nile are a "ood indication of the 
\>odily wants. As a rule wiiolc-some things have 
a ploas.ant taste, and the reverse also holds {rood. 
It Li all-important, however, that the satisfaction 
of mere {;uitatory pleasure be not allowed to mono- 
polize t<io much* of tlie energy of any individual. 
Under tlic-o circumstances a surfeit is certain to 
lesuJt. There is a well-known law in physiologj- 
to the eflect that greater and greater stimuli have 
to be applied in order to produce a series of equal 
zenzation.s. It follows that the excesses of the 
glutton and drunkard are out of all proportion to 
the actual pleasures these excesses produce, the 
wise man drinking and eating only in modera- 
tion. 

.Sec the articles on CooKEiir, Food, Digestio.v, Ixdi- 
GE.ST10X ; also Va.vy, Food and Dietetics (1874); Sir H. 
Tlioiiipson, Food and Feeding (18S0) ; Sir IF. Eoberts, 
lectures on Dietetics and Diispcpsia (1885); FothergiU, 
.Manual of Dietetics (1880). 

Diet (Lat. dies, ‘day’), a meeting of delegates 
or of dignitaries, held from day to day, for leitisla- 
tive or eccle.'iastical purjiosci ; the title was after- 
wards extended to such bodies themselves. The 
term is apjdicd to the se.ssions of church aescmblics 
in Scotland, but its chief use is as the .specific title 
of tlie administrative assemblies of the Gentian 
empiic and ."ome other continental states (sec 
Gr.uji.vxv). 

Desertion of the Diet, in Scots law. The pro- 
ceedings under a criminal libel are in Scotland 
'•poken of technically !i-s a diet, and when the libel 
is ubatulonod by the public prosecutor, or where he 
fails to ainiear, ho is said to desert the diet. The 
cH'oct of a judgment of the court declaring that the 
diet has been deserted, is to free the accused from 
pioiccution under the particular libel or writ, but 
not to prevent a now process being raised on the 
.same grounds. 

Dietrich of Dcrii. Sec TiiiioDonic. 

Dicz. Fnn;i)i:icii CiiiiisTi.vx, the greate.st of 
llomancc philologists, was bom at Gie.s.scn, loth 
.March 1704, and educated at Giessen and Gottin- 
gen, with one short interval in 181.1 of c.amji.aign- 
ing .as a volunteer. In April ISIS he saw Goethe at 
.lena, and was ilii ected by the .sage to the lectures of 
Ilaynouard and the study of the Provcn9.al tongue. 
From IS-’2 he lived at Bonn .as a privat-docent, 
and in ISSO w.as there anjiointed iuofes.sor of the 
Uom.uiee Languagci, and there he died. May 21), 
1S7C. Ills lir-t work. Allspan, llomauzcn (1821), 
w.as followed by a series of valu.able works on the 
Uomance languages, of which the greatest ate his 
Grammatil: der liomanisehcn Spracltcn (.3 vols.. 
1830-,'}S; 4th cd. 1S77), and the Etymologischcs 
M'nrterhueh der Duinanischen Sprachrn (2 vols. 
IS.'i:!; 4th cd. by A. Scheler, 1S7S; Eng. tran.s. 
ISOl). Tlicic works discussed these liingua"cs for 
the first time from the com])arative '’histoiic.al 
st:ind|>nint, and thus formed a sound foundation 
for .all sub-eiiueut llomancc pbilologj-. Sec the 
book' on Die/, hi' life and work, bv Sachs (1878), 
Iheymanu (1.S78), and Stengel (ISSS). 

DilTcrfncc, C.tt.ctT.rs or I’i>-in: DirrF.r.- 
I.xn:' Dillerencc implici two (piantities of the 
'.am'- kind, and me.ans in arithmetic that nu.antitv 
uhieh mu't be added to the .smaller in onlcr t*o 
pniduce the huger, and in algid.ra that oimntitv 
wbudi mU't l>e addL'il to cither to produce the other. 
Tini' if th“ <|nantitic‘s is; the nnmbers .5 and 7, 
tlndr arithmetical diiremnce is 2, while their 
algebraical difltreiice may be either 2 or - 2. 
Tlie ditlerenee -2 ari'e''froni the fact that we 
may in algebra a«k the quv'tion what must bo 


addetl to 7 to produce 5? and the answer to this 
is — 2. 

In certain groups of problems, chiepy relating to 
series, cliflcrences considered in a p.articular m.anner 
•are of peculiar importance, constituting in fact a 
branch of higher .algebra, which took its oiigin in 
Brook Taylor's Methodus Incrcmentorum (1715), 
and is now called the Method of Differences or the 
Calcuhis of Finite Differences. This method we 
shall briefly illustr.ite. 

Suppose it were required to discover the law of 
formation, and thence to continue the scries of 
number's : 

4, 3, 0, 1, 12, 39, 88, 105. 

It would be wrong to .assume that only one lary of 
formation will produce these eight nirnrbeis, just 
as it worrld be wrong to assume tliat onl3’ one eurve 
could be drawn through eight given points ; but 
for the full discusbion of the diilicrrltj- here raised 
the reader nrust be refera-ed to the chapter oit Inter- 
polatioir in any text-book on the srrbject. AVe 
shall, however, show how to find one law of forma- 
tion, and ttse our figures to illustrate the elenien- 
taiy notation of the srrbject. The process is to- 
take the differeirce between e.ach term and the 
srrceeeding one, and so get the fii'st series of differ- 
ettces, or, as it is c.allcd, the series of first differences ; 
the proecbs is repeated oir the first differeirces, aittl 
so on, as follows : 

No. of term, 1234507 8 

r.- o - f u. ?(., V, 1/j si, Sla St- SU 
Grven Senes, g- gg gjj jgg 

IstDiflerenees / 

istJJinLrence.s,| _i .3 j jj 27 49 77 

2d Datorence., { t’S '“’P ’’iS’ to' ’‘S' tls* 

3.1 

The lino of third diflerences suggests a law of 
formation, and enables us to coirtinue the series 
as follows : 

165 270 427 024 

77 111 151 197 

28 34 40 40 

0 0 6 0 

It coirld fttrlher be shown that if six be the xth ternii 
of the series above, then 

six = - 7.x- -f 13a; - 3. 

The operation indic.ated bj- a is defined bj’ the 
following equation, where six nte.ans anj- function 
of X : 

nrjx = - six ( 1 ) 

or, if wo denote the 1 added to x bj- Aa-, bj- the 
equation 

__ Vt 4^\ — » 

.XC ~ i 

or with the appcar.ancc at le.ost of gi'cater goner- 
alitj- by 

AUt _ St x^i - six / g ) 

Aa /i 

A.s a final example let us sui)po.«o vx = x-- Then 
we have, using equatioir ( 1 ) above, 

AUi =(x + 1 )- - 
= an -t 1 

This is a c.ase of the dir ect problcnr of the calculus, 
brrt there is also the invor.'e problcnr : Of wh.at 
futrefton ib 2x -1 1 the difl'erence? The solution to 
this is dcnoteil bj- the .syrrrboks : 

I(ar -si ) = aA, 

or, strictlv speaking, for reasoits which wo treed 
not grve, by 

i(2r -i- 1 )=;/-■ + C ; 

attd jr- 4 C is said to be the integrate of 2 .k -t- 1. 
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Between the Calculus of Finite Ditterences and 
the Differential Calculus (see Calculus) (a title 
which means the calculus of infinitesimal differ- 
ences) there are many important points of con- 
trast and of similaritj^ which would be not less 
clearly appreciated if the names were changed, as 
Boole all but suggested, the former to Calculus of 
Differences, the latter to Calculus of Limits. 

The methods of the Calculus of Differences are 
in vogue among actuaries and others in dealing 
with statistics such as mortality tables ; and from 
this calculus are derived many forniulre of approxi- 
mation of great practical value, such as the rules 
for finding the area of surfaces hounded by curved 
lines. 

DilferCMtiatioil, that organic progress which 
occurs when certain parts of a unifonn whole 
become_ structurally different from the otliers, or 
when, in other words, the homogeneous becomes 
heterogeneous. Inequality in intemal and external 
conditions of life brings about restriction of certain 
vital processes and the predominance of othem, 
and as this division of function is established, 
diversity of stnicture results. Differentiation is 
the structural change which is associated with the 
physiological ‘division of labour,’ and the process 
IS essentially the same whether it find expression 
in cells, tissues, organs, or entire organisms. See 
DtyrsioN of Labour, Evolution, Variation, &c. 

Diffraction. In general, light is propagated in 
straight lines in a homogeneous medium ; but, if it 
be caused to pass through an opening which is not 
large in comparison witli the wave-length of the 
light, the law no longer holds. Such phenomena 
are said to be due to diffraction. The subject will 
be found treated at gieater length under Light. 

Diffusion. The particles of aU material 
bodies, except such as may be totally devoid of 
heat, are in rapid motion. In the case of solid 
bodies the excursions of' any one particle are 
limited to a small space ; but in fluids a particle 
may move more or less freely throughout the whole 
space occupied. This intei-mixture of molecules 
may occur also when different fluids are placed in 
contact with each other, but it may be prevented 
by the existence of tension at the common surface 
(see Surface-tension and Capillarity). When 
it does occur, the fluids are said to diffuse into each 
other. 

Diffusion of Liquids . — The diffusion of dissolved 
salts may obviously be considered under this 
heading. The phenomenon may be conveniently 
studied by introducing a strong solution of some 
higlily-coloured salt, such as bichromate of potash, 
into the bottom of a tall glass cylinder neaiR 
filled with water. The rate of diffusion varies 
with the nature of the liquids. Graham was the 
first to investigate the subject carefully. He filled 
a number of similar glass vessels with solutions of 
different salts. The mouths of these vessels were 
carefully ground so that they could be closed by 
means of glass plates. The different vessels were 
then placed in equal glass jars, and covered with 
water to a definite extent. Next the glass covers 
were cautiously withdrawn, and the diffusion was 
allowed to go on for a certain time. The rate at 
which each liquid diffused was thus obtained. 
Graham found that, for any one solution, the rate 
is proportional to the gradient of concentration— 
i.e. to the rate at iimich the quantity of salt 
dissolved per unit-volume varies per unit-length. 
Thus the law regulating diffusion of liquids^ is 
analogous to that which regulates the conduction 
of heat in a homogeneous solid. Hence the equa- 
tions obtained by Fourier in his Theorie dc la 
Ohalcur apply to the problem under consideration. 

Graham found also that rise of temperature 
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greatly increases the effect. He divided substances 
into two classes, Colloids and Crystalloids, the 
members of the first class diffusing veiw much 
more slowly than those of the second. His inves- 
tigations have been much e.xtended by more recent 
observers emiiloying various methods of observa- 
tion. 

If two miscible liquids be separated by' a mem- 
brane of bladder or of parchment paper, &c., 
diffusion takes place through the septum at rates 
which are usually very different for different 
liquids. This phenomenon is known as Osmose 
(q.v.). It was first shown by Nollet that, if a 
vessel filled with alcohol be closed by a piece of 
bladder and placed in water, the diffusion of the 
water is so much more rapid than that of tlie 
alcohol that the bladder is burst because of tiie 
increase of the contents of thb vessel which it 
closes. By this means the various constituents of 
a mixture of colloid and ciystalloid substances 
nnay' be separated to any' desired extent. The rate 
at whicli liquids diffuse into each other through 
a septum dejjends gr eatly upon the molecular action 
between them and the septum. 

Diffusion of Gases . — If two flasks, each filled 
with a different gas at a given pressure and 
temperature, be placed in communication with 
each other, the gases will be found to interdiffiise. 
The rate of interdiffusion is shown by theory' to 
be nearly in inverse proportion to the square root 
of the product of the densities of the two gases, 
and the experimental results are in accordance 
with the theory. 

Effttsion of Gases . — This is exhibited in the 
passage of a gas into vacuum under constant 
pressure through a small opening in a very thin 
plate otherwise impervious to it. The work done 
in the passage of a given volume of the gas is 
proportional to the pressure, and the equivalent 
kinetic energy is proportional to the product of 
the density' and the .square of the speed of effusion. 

I Hence the speed for a given pressure varies in- 
versely as the square root of the density. Graham 
showed that this result of theory is closely realised 
by experiment. He showed, further, that when a 
discrepancy exists, it is due to the finite thickness i 
of the plate. 

Transpiration of gases is the term to the passage 
of gases under pressure through a fine capillmy 
tube. This subject was also investigated by 
Graham, who found that the rate of passa^ is 
not affected by the material of the tube. This 
seems to indicate that the tube becomes coated 
intenially with a thin film of gas, so that the 
opposition to the flow of gas is due to Viscosity 
(q.v.). 

The rates at which different gases pass through 
fine unglazed earthenware are inversely as the 
square roots of their densities. Hence we have a 
means of separating gases the densities of which 
are different (see Atmolysis). If the septum be 
made of caoutcliouc, which is not porous, tlie pas- 
sage of gases still occurs. The gas seems to com- 
bine with the matter of the septum on tlie one side, 
to diffuse through it, and finally' to be given off on 
the other side. The passage of some gases, such as 
carbonic oxide, through hot cast-iron is analogous. 

DigaiUIIin is the name given by' the gram- 
marians of the 1st century' to ran, the sixth letter 
of the primitive Greek alphabet, which had be- 
come obsolete, and was only' known to them from 
inscriptions. The name was given owing to a 
fancied resemblance of its fonn / to a double 
gamma. Its sound was something like that of 
our %o. It is found in Peloponnesian inscriptions 
as late as the Gtli century B.C., but it hud dis- 
appeared from the alphabet of Attica before the 
date of the oldest inscrijitions— i.e. before the 
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iniddlc of the 7tli ccnturj- D.C., although, as 
IJentley has proved, it must have been in use at 
the tirne when most of the Homeric poems were 
composed It appears as the letter F in the Latin 
nlpliahet, which was derived at a very early i)eriod 
from the alphabet of Euboea. In later Greek, 
though discarded as a letter, it is retained in the 
form r ns the numeral for 6. See the articles on 
r and V. 

Disby, a small seaport of Nova Scotia, on St 
Marv’s Bav, leputed for its curing of a variety of 
small herrings or pilchards { ‘ Nova Scotia sprats’). 
Pop. lO.)!. 

Dijrby, Sin Ivf,xel:m, was born at Gayhurst, 
near Newport Pagnell, 11th July 1603. His 
father, Sir Everard Digliy (lo7S-1606), in 1592 
came into a large estate, hut seven years later 
turned Catholic, and was hanged for his part in 
the Gunpowder Plot (n.v.). Kenelm himself was 
bred a Catholic, but in 1618, after a Iialf-year 
in Spain, entered Gloucester Hall, O.vford (now 
AVorcester College). He left it in 1620 without 
a degree, and spent nearly three ycara abroad, 
in Florence chiclly. At Madrid he fell in vj’ith 
Prince (jliarle-!, ainl following him back to Eng- 
land, was knighted, and entered his service. In 
162."i, after a singular courtship, lie secretly married 
‘ that celebrated heautie and courtezane,’ A’^enetia 
Stanley {1000-.33), who had been liLs playmate in 
childhood. AA’ith two privateers ho sailed in 1628 
to the Alediterranean, and on 11th June van- 
uished a French and A’enctian squadron _ oil' 
canderoon. On his beloved wife’s death he with- 
drew to Gresham College, and there passed two 
hermit-like veare, diverting himself with chemistry 
and the professors’ good convematiop. Meanwhile 
he had professed the Protestant faith, but, ‘ look- 
ing back,’ in 1630 ho announced his reconversion 
to .•Vrchbishop Laud ; and his tortuous conduct 
during the Great Rehellion was dictated, it seems, 
by his zeal for Catholicism. He wa.s imprisoned 
by the Parliament (1642-43), and had his estate 
■confiscated; was at Romo (1045-47), where he 
1 linished by ‘ hectoring at his Holiness ; ’ and thrice 
{ revisited "England (1049-51-5-t), the thiul time 
*! staying two .veal's, and entering into close leia- 
tions with Ciomwell. At the Rc.storation, how- 
. ever, ho was well received, and ret.ained his ollice 
of chancellor to Queen Henrietta Mai ia. He was 
one of the firet members of the Royal Societv 
(1003), and died 11th June ICG.A. 

! ‘The very Pliny of onr age for lying,’ .said 
I Stnbbcs of Bigby, whom Evelyn terms ‘ an arrant 
1 mountebank.’ Yet he was a friend of Descartes 
anil Sir Thomas Browne (q.v.) ; ho could apiireciatc 
the discovoric'- of Harvey, Bacon, and Galileo. In 
the Diclioiiitn/ vf Nut tonal TSiotiraphij (vol. xv. 
ISSS) Mr S. li. Lee poinf.s out, that ‘as a idiilo- 
snpher— an Aristotelian— Sir Kenelm undoubtedly 
owed much to Thomas AA’hitc ; ’ and he qnc.stion*s 
whether his mneh-vannted ‘powder of .sympath.v’ 
was not really invented by Sir Gilbert Talbot. 
This powder— Digby professed to have learned the 
secret from n Carmelite who had travelled in tlie 
farthest East — was made of vitriol, and applied to 
a bandage, not to the wound it-elf. Anyhow, 
Uigby’s Discomve thereon (1058), like his ivculisc 
Ilf lluili'i's anil of Soul (1644), contains much 
that is curious, if little of real value; whilst in 
his Dtsynine roni'crniuij the Verjetation of Plontti 
(1000), the chief of his other twelve work.s, he ‘is 
said to have liccn the first to notice the import.anee 
of yit.al air or oxvgen to plants.’ Sec Ids l»om- 
Isastic yUiiwirs, dealing with his courtship (edited 
by Sir Harris Nirola-s, 1827), and his Journal of 
(hr Scanilrroon Voijnije (edited for the Camden 
Society by John Bniec, ISOS). 


Digby. ICexelm Hexky, w.as bom in 1800, 
voungest .son of the dean of Clonfert. Having 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, he took hi.s 

B. A. in 1819, and three years later published the 
Broad Stone of Honour— ' that noble mannal for 
gentlemen,’ ns Julius Hare called it, ‘ th.at volume 
which, liad 1 a son, I would place in his hands, 
charging him, though such admonition ■would be 
needTes.s, to love it ne.xt to his Bible.’ It w.as much 
altered and enlarged in the 1828 and subsequent 
editions (the latest 1877), its .author h.aying-in the 
meantime turned Catholic. He died in London, 
where most of his long life was spent, on 22d 
Marcli 1880. Of fourteen other works (32 vols. 
1831-74) all the liust eight were poetry. 

Digest, a name often given to the Pandects 
(q.v.) of the cixil or Roman law, because they 
contained ‘ Legalia prajcepta e.vcellenter digest.a.’ 

Digester, Papix’.s, is a strong boiler with a 
closely fitting cover, in which articles of food may 
be boiled at a higher temperature than 212° ( 100° 

C. ). As its name implies, it was invented by P.apin 
(q.v.), and .a common form is the Autoclave, fig. 1, 
wliero the lid can be turned round under clamps or 
eara, and thus be rendered steam-tight. Another 
form is given in lig. 2, where a portion of the side 


Paiiin’s Digester, 

is removed to exhibit the interior. The lid. A, is 
fa.stencd down b.v a screw, B, and the steam gener- 
.ated in the boiler is allowed to escape at a stop- 
cock, C, or b.v raising the weighted vah'e, D. The 
increased pressure to which the contents of the 
boiler are exposed caiuses the boiling-point of the 
water to rise to 400° (204 C.), and occ.a,sionnll.v 
higher. The digester is of great value as a means 
of jircparing soups of various kinds, and especially 
in the extraction of gelatin from bones. 

Digc.stiou is the change which food undergoes 
in Older to jirepare it for the nutrition of the animal 
fr.ame, and is carried on in the higher animals in the 
DiOE'iTivi; SY.STEM. In some of the lowest forms 
of animal life (amicba;) particles of food ma.v he 
dr.awn into the body (which imssesse.s no special 
organs at any part of its surface), and may then 
be digested. In higher org.anisms, however, parts 
have become evolved, which serve more c.sjieciall.v 
the function of digestion. Thus in the common 
sea anemone therc is a simjdc i>ouch which leads 
inwards from the centre of the chaster of ten- 
tacles. Into this fish and other food are drawn 
and digested, while the undigested j'arts arc after- 
wards voided through the s.amc ajierture by which 
they enteied. In still higher organisms, man him- 
self included, this simple pouch is ch.angcd into a 
complc.x_ .■ind greatly efong.ated tube, wlncli is jiro- 
vided with one aperture (the mouth) by which food 
enters, and another a]ierture (tlio anu.s) through 
wliich undigested matter leaves the bod.v. The 
whole digestive system is lined with a soft mem- 
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brane, which is richly supplied witli blood-vessels. 
Tills membrane is called the mucous membrane, 
and from it is secreted by the glands which it con- 
tains a viscid substance called, mucus. If the 
finger be thrust into the back of the mouth, and 
the mucous membrane gently scraped, the fluid 
which will adhere to the tinker is seen to be viscid ; 
it is secreted by the glands of the mouth. Not 
only mucus, but many other 'substances useful in 
digestion are formed bjf little glands in the mucous 
membrane, so that the whole digestive sy.stem is 
bathed during digestion with fluid having a' diges- 
tive action on the food. In addition there are 
other glands, such as the salivary, the liver, and 
the pancreas, which we may look upon as glands 
of the mucous membrane which have enormously 
developed. To so great an extent have they in- 
creased in size that they have got far outside the 
digestive system, and have become situated in neigh- 
bouring parts of the body, only connected with the 
digestive system by their ducts or elongated mouths. 
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Fig. 1. — Section tlirongli Mouth, Kose, &o. : 
a, .sphenoid bone ; b, Bu,stnolii.m tube; c, soft palate; d, uvula; 
c, nasal passage ; /, upper jaw ; p, lower jaw ; A, epiglottis ; 
m, inoutb. 

Through these ducts their secretions, like that 
of the microscopic mucous gland, pour into the 
cavity of the digestive system. Outside the mucous 
coat we liave the muscular coat, the function of 
which is to move the food onwards in its course, 
and to mix it with the digestive juices. In the 
mouth, throat, and the upper part of the gullet, 
the muscles which move the food onwards, as in 
swallowing, are, when exanuned by the microscope, 
seen to be transvereely striped, and like other striped 
muscles their contraction is rapid. In other parts 
of the digestive system, however, the muscular coat 
consists of smooth muscle, and like all other 
smooth muscles this coat contracts slowly. On 
tliis account the food rapidly swallowed passes 
veiy slowly along the rest of the digestive system. 

Having shown that the digestive systein is a mnco- 
muscular tube, we may now consider it more in 
detail. The mouth ( fig 1, ni ) is lined with mucous 
membrane, and into it is poured the secretion of 
three paiis of salivaiy glands — the parotids, situ- 


ated in front of the ear ; the submaxillarr% within 
the angle of the lower jaw; .and the sublingual, 
under the tongue. The mouth in most animals is 
provided with hard tissues—teeth, beaks— for the 
subdivision of food before it i.s sw.allowed. Vege- 
table feeders, e.ating tough grains, roots, and fibres, 
hp-e large molar or grinding teeth, while the car- 
nivora have these same teeth modified so .as to 
present a cutting edge, witli which and their 
pointed canines meat is torn and cut into 
jtieces, which are then swallowed (see Teeth). 
The mucous membrane of the mouth is covered 
externally by the muscles of the cheek .and 
lip.s. Into its cavitj' the muscular tongue projects. 
On looking into the mouth with a looking-glass, 
one sees back into the throat. The entrance to 
the thro.at will be observed to be bounded at tlie 
.sides by two muscular curtains passing downwards 
obliquely to the sides of the root of the tongue. 
These are termed the anterior pillars of the fauce.s, 
and behind them, one on each side, are masses of 
lymphoid tissue, subject to enlargement, c.alled 
tJie fcousils. Above, another curtain hangs down. 
It is c.alled the soft palate, and separates the mouth 
from the hinder part of the nasal cavitj’. Project- 
ing from its centre is a little cone called the uvula 
(fig. 1 ). The c.avitj’ of the phaiynx, or the interior 
of the throat, is another cavity lined bj’ mucous 
membrane, with muscular walls. These muscles 
constrict it ( constricton? ). Below, the cavitj’ passes 
into the gullet or ccsophamis, and in front of this 
tube runs the windpipe udiicli communicates with 
the phaiynx through 

the larynx, or organ 

of voice. Food will / \ 

pass through the \ 

pharynx into the I 

gullet; and air, dur- ^ . / 

ing respiration, jiasses / 

through the pharynx I I 

on into the laiynx ( \ \ 

and windpipe; a 

valve, called the epi- J 

glottis, partly closes Ma 

the .aperture of the H .c 

larj-nx. The ph.aiynx f 

is common, therefore, , 

both to the digestive ui 

system and the re- —A t'f . 

spiratorj- p.assages. * 

Above, the pharynx 

communicates, as be- 

fore described, with 

the mouth .and also M 

with the nose. One mIS) / J 

can demonstrate this C“' ^ I iil’S . 

latter f.act by drawing 'Pi 

smokeintot’iiemoutb, 

.ami expelling it bj’ yp.' 

the nostrils. This 
communication is 
closed during the act 
of swallowing, .and V.i\ 

.also during the sing- W' 

ing of pure vowel- 

sounds, such as ^<, ov. Fig- 2.— Human Alimentarj’ 

.and the closure is Canal : 

efiected chiefly hy the ysopliasns; b. stomach : c car- 
1 ..f li.„ <l'ac onllce; rf, pylorus; c, small 

elevation of tlie soft i„,cstine; /, hlliaryduct.; ff, pan- 
pal.ate, which acts as creatio duct; A, ascendins colnn ; 
a valve. Theidi.aiynx i, transverse colon; j, dcsceud- 
In n,l. tiig coIon ; A, rcctiiia 
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Fig. 2.— Human Alimentary 
Canal : 


, .. UiaC Ormce; u, pyiorus; c, suian 

elevation of tlie soft i„,cstine; /, hlliaryduct.; g, pan- 
pal.ate, which acts as creatioduct; A, ascending colon ; 
a valve. Theidi.aiynx t, transverse colon; j, dcscend- 
communicates in ad- ing colon ; A, rectma 
ilition with tlie mid- 
dle ear by tiie Eustachian tubes, and this may 
be rendered evident if the mouth and nose be 
closed, and a violent expiratorj’ effort made at 
the same time. As the \iressnre of air witidn tlie 
thro.at is increased, the Eust.acliian tubes wliich 
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previouslv were colla]>?ed now become distendeil, 
and a little wave of air at liigli pres-siire is forced 
into the middle • car, causing a buzzing sound. 
Occasionally the. middle car communicates with 
the external air through congenital or acquired 
apertures in the memhrana tympani. In these 
cases smoke may he propelled from the throat out 
of one or both cars. 

The gullet or msophagus (figs. 1, 2, and .3) k a 
long tube pas-ing from the pharynx to the stomach. 
Its mucous coat is loaded witli very large mucous 
glands, which secrete a quantity of very viscid 
mucus. Its muscular walls contain striped fibres 
in the upper, unstriped in the lower part. The 
stomach itself is a greatly dilated part of the 
dige-tive system. Its shape is indicated in the fig. 
It may he said to consist of two parts, even in tlie 
huniati subject; a more complex arr.angemeut is 
found in many .animals, such as the ruminants. 
The large dilated portion into which the gullet 
opens is termed cardiac, and the opening the 
cardiac or ocsophage.al opening. The narrow part 
opening into the duodenum is the pyloric part, 
and the opening the pyloric opening. The 
wiiole is lined with mucous membrane, which, 
in the empty stomach, is thrown into projecting 
folds or riig.-c, hut these folds .are effaced when 
the organ is distended with food (fig. 3). In the 



I’lg. 3.— Section of the Stomach : 
c, iliicts of liver; h, pylorus; c, tile duct; <?, lancrc.ilic duct ; 
f, c.irdiao onlicc. 

memhr.ano are innnmcr.ahle glands, which .secrete 
the digc-stivc juice-s of the stomach (fig. <1 ). If the 
surface of the memhniue ho c.vamincd with .a strong 
jiockctdens, the apertures of these little glands m.ay 
he .seen. They run down from the .surface into tli’e 
doe]>or parts of the mucous memhrane. They are 
lined by secreting cells. The greater number of 
gl.ands situated in mucous memhraues have the 
.simple structure diagrammatic.ally represented in 
fig. -1. llaeh gland has a mouth or short duct lined 
by cells. Ilelow this the little tube is lined by 
cells which secrete the juice peculiar to the glnml. 
'this .secreting part .sometimes hr,anchc«. Outside 
the gland hlood-ca|)illarios raiuifv, which .supply 
the gland with nourishment, enabling it to ni.ann- 
facture the substances which it secretes. The 
gastric juice is acid, ami the chief acid .secreted 
is hydrochloric acid. This is fonucd at (he c.ar- 
di;u', hut not at the pyloric end. The suhstnnee 
eallcd which is necess.ary for digestion, 

is sc'crcteil hy tlie whole of the glands. 'The 
cnrdi.ac glands thondore secrete hoih snhstanecs, 
and they ]mssc,i t«-o sorts of cells, those whieh 
form the hydrochloric acid heing lugger and more 
g^rauular than the other sort which secrete pepsinc. 
i he pvloric glands .secreting peiisine li.ave onlv one 
kind of cell similar to the iiepsinc-secrelim' cell of 
the car.1i.ac end. Outsi.ie the vascular and glandu- 
l.ai mucous coat, and united to it by a Imise delic.uo 



l.ayer — submucous coat — is the muscular coat. This 
is" similar to that of tbe rest of the alimentary 
c.anal, except that there arc in addition to the ■ 
circular aud longitudin.al fibre.s, many oblique 
fibres. The circular fibres are 
very thick indeed at the pyloric 
aperture, fonuing a circular 
sphincter band, winch contract.s 
and keeps back the food in the 
stomach until gastric digestion 
is nearly completed. 

The food, now called the 
chyme, pnssc.s into tbe small 
inte.stine, a tube some 20 feet 
long. This tube, besides tbe 
nmscul.ar .and mucous coats, 
possesses in addition an ex- 
ternal coat of loose fibrous 
tissue, covered by a single l.ayer 
of flat epitlielial cells. This 
coat is prolonged into, .and 
helps to form the nie.sentcry, 
a ineinbranc connecting tbe 
intestine with tbe abdominal 
w.alls, wbicli are lined witli a 
simij.ar libio-cpitbelial coat. 

Tins' incmbr.ane is c,alled tbe Fig. 4. 

peritoneum, and is sometimes b, cnnlinc glnml from 
inflamed (peritonitis) as a result - 

of cold, injurie.s, &c. Tbesiiuvll 
intestine is somewhat arbitrarily 
divided into three portions — the 
upper (duodemnii), the middle 
(jejunum), and the lower 
(ileum). In all parts the mus- 
cular coat is similar to that of 
the rest of tbe digestive system. 

The mucous coat contains glands 
very like the pyloric glands of 
the stomach, called Lieber- 
kiilin’s follicles. Tlicsc, bowover, lavely braiiob. 
They secrete the into.stinal juice. In the duo- 
denmn, one finds in .addition bigbly-br.anchcd 
glands called llrunner’s. Tliese extend right down 
into tbe submucous coat. Little is known con- 
cerning their function. In both the mneons and 
submucous coats, and gener.ally involving both 
l.ayei-s, are found masses of tissue — lynqilioid — 
.similar to tliat found in a lymph, atic gland (fig. G). 
Tli&sc are tcioned solitary gdands, but it nnist 
be_ undei-stood tliat they do not secrete any 
juice concerned in digestion. Their function is 
piob.ablv connected with the blood and the blood- 
corpuscles. Collections of these solitary glands. 


the inkUIle of tlie 
liiinian stomach, 
magiiitlcil .shout 150 
diameters : a, iv.all 
of the tube, liiieil 
with lai-ge oval nuc- 
leated cells; b, the 
same cells Isolated ; 
c, nucleated cells of 
columnar epithe- 
lium, occupying the 
upper parts ol the 
tubes; d, blind ex- 
tremity of the tube. 



I'ig- 5. — The miller surface of tbe Stomach and Liver, 
which are raised to show tbe Luoilcimm and I’ancieas : 
.«/, Rtoiinch; ji. Us pyloric end; I, liver; o, gnll-bl.idih r ; d, 
dumlf uuiii, txleiiding from the pyloric end iil the stoinacii to 
the fnuil, where the sup rior mesenteric artery, tin, erosscs tlie 
intesthics; yu, pancreas; sp, spleen ; o, atshnnlnal aorta. 

fonuing oblong patelics about two inebes long, 
are call c<l IVyeiV patches. Tbeso aio (ifi'ccted in 
typlioid fever. In addition to the follicles of 
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Liebevkulm and the glands of Bmnner, tlieve are 
two very important glandular structimes, _the_ liver 
and. the pancreas, which pour their digestive juices 
into the^ small intestine (fig. 5). The bile, which 
is the secretion of the liver, is formed continually 
by that organ, hut the amount thus formed is 
greatly influenced by the kind and quantity of 
food taken. It passes out of the liver by the tn o 
hepatic ducts, and much of it passes liy the cystic 
duct into the gall-hladder, where it is stored up. 









Fit' 6 -Section o£ Intestinal Mucous Membrane : n 

two I® to be looked upon not only as a 

presence of J the lole already fovnied is 

and we ^The secretion of bile 

colounng nieconiuni of infants con- 

o'OGS on l)6fov6 1)11 tn > i-i-a,. T’hp nancrca-s is 

listing chiefly of It 
veiy similar in stiuc . ynjoii nours with the 
secretes the pancreati 1 ^ The^nucous mem- 

bile into the contains, in addition to 

brane of the littl® P''ojo®- 

the (fi^ ^6). These are not, to any 

tions called villi (I'd- ' „ Put they are im- 

groat extent at least, j evty they share 

portant dic'estive system, through 

with the pqneciallv through the walls 

any part of P destine digested matter 

of the stomach '^"d small 

passes into the oumeious mo 1 ^ 

form everywhere a dense contains, in addi- 

peculiar, however, for oall lymph-vessel or 

tion to blood-vessels, a , m- the diges- 

lacteal. N,v‘tiie little cells of the 

tive system is taken up v an(\ thence 

villi, and on into^tl^^^^^ j, 

to tlie blood (fig* ^ +i,« intestine of a milk- 

blackens fat. be poured and if the 

rabbit, killed .‘fo™?-ith a they will 

S” cS STlicI wlcEe™,!. cpccicUy «, tl,e„ 


tips, while the rest of the intestine will have pre- 

[ served its ordinary colour. On further examina- 
tion it will he seen p 

that the fat has been ■ 
taken up in micro- 
scopic globules by 
the cells covering 
the villi, and that ^ 

they are passing, in • .*1; 1>^| 

a way which is as B • , • | \ >1-0 

yet not definitely / e * A 

settled, into the |_^/l r * * «/i /C^ 

central lacteal. S~^l p ’ a 'I iC^ff 

The small intes- ff-^l I I A/(T^ 

tine is a tube of fj-^i ->y 

”Sn» iX“'- B*. r.-TC. TCP cf . TiUc. . 

ere,™ it. iot.i o«, q‘4“S''™ ““,“lS5 

the mneous mem- through the tissue of 

brane is elevated, the villus, I, into the central 
in the upper part, lacteal, L. 
into transverse folds 

(thevalvnlmconniventes, fig. S). 

The unahsorhed food, mixed with the vaiions 
secretions we have mentioned, now passes into the 
lar're intestine, when both digestion and ahsoiption 
0-0 °on, although to a less extent. The large intes- 
tine is only 5 feet in length, but its girth i® 
m-eaterthan that of the small intestine. It com- 
mences with the crecum, a dilated part, into n hich 
passes a little blind canal (the vermiform appen- 
dix) a large and important structure in some 
animals. The food remnant (frecal matter) is pre- 
vented, under ordinary circumstances, 1’’°™ P,^??"'? 
hack ilto the small intestme, by a double fold of 
mneous membrane (the iho-crceal '''■k®! , 

: The large intestine ascends on tlie right side ( 
ing colon), crosses over to the left side 
coTon), and descends again (descendin" 
makes a bend (sigmoid flexure), ^ 

e juinates in a somewliat enlarged portion (lectu ). 

A — 


Fig. 7. “The Top of a Yilliis : 

Fat globules are represented as pass- 
ing through one of the epithelial 
cells, F, on through the tissue of 
the villus, I, into the central 
lacteal, L. 










o c 11 T., Fin 9- — Crecuni inflated, dried, 
Fig. a-Sniall In- ig ^ the arrange- 

testine distended . 

and hardened by termination of the ileum; 6, ascend- 

alcobol, and laid , colon * c, crecum ; d, a trans- 
open to show ',:’°srconstruction Pi»jectmg into 

the valvulce con- excum; of ^ , 

niventes. -[esTili’^r 

dixofthec-xciim. 

The anal aperture is ®Y®AdL"lAtAarof Sel 
sphincter of i ,.„„g of flic large intestine 

fjbre. The intestine ?n contain- 

.. ... 

found. 
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The peristalsis in the , stomach is combined bj' 
irre^ar churning movements. 

The act of vomiting is a reflex nervous act. It 
can be e.xcited by stimulating the branches of the 
vagus nerve, which are distributed to the stomach, 
as wlien indigestible and in-itative food is taken ; or 
emetics, such as mustard, hot water, or a hot 
saline solution, tartar emetic, ipecacuanha, sulphate ’ 
of zinc, and alum are administered. By tickling 
tiie back of the throat with a feather, the glosso- 
I pharyngeal nerve is stimulated, and vomiting may 
readily be produced. It is of frequent occurrence 
wlien painful irritation of the uterine nerves in preg- 
nancy, of the nerves of the liver and kidneys during 
the passage of a hepatic or 
— renal stone, or indeed when 

irritation of any sensory 
nerves takes place. Neiwe- 
impulses may pass to the 
P brain through any one of 
these channels (fig. 10), or 
may be excited in the brain 
itself bj’ the sight or smell 
or even the thought of any- 
thing disgusting, and they 
produce, if the person be con- 
s scions, a feeling of nausea. 
In any case there is a dis- 
charge of nerve-impulses, 
which, as a result of this 
stimulation, passes to tlie 
glands of the mouth_ through 
I the chorda tympani_ nerve, 
and produces a rapid flow 
of saliva. In addition, motor 
nerves carry impulses to the 
muscular walls of the ab- 
„ domen, and to tlie walls of 

T the stomach itself. As a 

fetiu- result of the muscular con- 

serves come to voiaitins traction which follows the 
centre V, through spiitxl cout6nts or tliG stonificli ?ii6 
cori SO, from pliarynx propelled upwards into the 
P, longs L, gall-bladder mouth. Just before vomit- 
&tSfr!airt blaJder iflg an inspiration generally 
- B. occurs, and the aperture of 

the -larynx (glottis) is closed. 
The diaphragm — tlie muscle whicli separates the 
thorax from the abdomen — then becomes pressed 
down upon the abdominal contents, and assists in 
the act of vomiting. Cases in which irritating or 
poisonous sulistances are swallowed are so frequent, 
that every one sliould be aivare tliat a large quan- 
tity of hot liquid, especially if it contain much salt, 
or some mustard, forms a safe and speedy emetic. 
Ice is a valuable sedative, and often prevents 
vomiting. Tlie undigested food when it reaches 
the lower part of tlie intestine (rectum), excites 
sensory nerves which carry impulses to the brain 
and spinal cord. A feeling of distension results, 
and voluntary contraction of the abdominal muscles 
and of the diaphragm — an- inspiration usually 
taking place — expels tlie undigested matter. This 
voluntary effort is aided by the contraction of the i 
bowel itself, and b 5 '^ the relaxation of the hand of 
muscular flhres (sphincters) which, during the in- 
tervals between evacuations, remain contracted. ] 
In many animals, such as the sheep, ox, and j 
camel, the stomach consists of several cavities com- < 
municating with one another. In the ox and sheep 1 
both the cardiac and the pyloric portions are each < 
subdivided into two compartments. The cardiac I 
part consists of a very dilated^ cavitj', the paunch 1 
( rumen ), into which tlie food is passed as soon as 1 
swallowed. In addition there is a sraajler part, the i 
reticulum (honeycomb), so called from the folds of i 
lining mucous membrane which intersect,^ forming - 
a reticulum. The pyloric half is divided into two . 
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parts. The psalteriuni (maniplies), so called from 
the laniellated appearance of mucous nieinbraue 
communicates with the last division, the rennet 
stoinacli (abomasum, fig. 11). 

Fluid jiasses either into the first, second, or tliird 
parts of the stomach, and thence on into tlie fourth. 
Solid matter, such as giass, roots, &c., passes either 
into the paunch or reticulum. Tliis is mixed with 
the saliva swallowed with it, and in addition it is 
mixed witli juices formed by the mucous membrane 
of these cavities. When the animal has finislied 
feeding, it lies down and rumination commences. 
Due in part to tlie contraction of the abdominal 
muscles and diaphragm, the food is propelled in the 
form of rounded pellets from the paunch and reti- 
culum np into the mouth. The pellets are there 
thoroughly masticated, and are returned in a pulpy 
condition to the stomach. Now, however, the food 
passes into the psalteriiim, and finally into the 
rennet stomach. It will he seen, therefore, that 1 
the consistency of the food determines into which ! 
part of the stomach it passes. The walls of the | 
stomach near the gullet are thrown into two folds 











Fig 11.— Compound Fig. 12. — Alimentary 

Stomacli of O.x : Canal of Fowl ; 

o, oesopiitigus ; 6, rumen, or n, oesoplmgiis; i, crop; c, pro- 

paunch ; c, reticulum, or ventricuUis, or secreting 
second stomacli ; d, oinasiun, stomacJi ; d, gizzard, or tri- 
or tliird stomach ; e, abom- turating stomach ; e, intes- 

asum, or fourth stomach ; tinal canal : /, two long 

X the duodenum. cmcal tubes indicating the 

thcorctic.al commencement 
of largo intestine. 

or lips which, when in contact, form a tube leading 
from the gullet into the palteriiim. Along- this 
tube the masticated and fluid food can pass. Tlie 
mouthfuls of m-ass which are first swallowed pa.ss 
between their lips, and find their way at once into 
the paunch or reticulum. 

In the bird some interesting modifications in the 
structure of tlie alimentary canal are seen (fig. 12). 
The gullet at about the middle of its coui'se is pro- 
vided with a pouch or crop. Into this the food 

p. -is-ses, and is bathed by a secretion formed 1 ) 5 ' its 
glands. It is then propelled onwards into a dilated 
cavit 5 ', the pioventriculns, and is acted on 1 ) 5 ' diges- 
tive juices. Thence it pa-sses into the gizzard. Tliis 
cavit 5 - is provided with muscular ivalls of enormous 
thickness in the case of birds that are vegetable- 
feeders. It is lined by thick and conieons ejiithe- 
linm, and in its interior are generally found piece.s 
of stone, chalk, &c. The gizz,ard is a powerful 
mill, which gi-inds the food into a soft pulp, iqion 
which the digestive juices can readily act (sec 
Bird). 
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The Action of the Dir/cstivc Juices . — By digestion 
is meant that procO'S by which food is rendered 
cajiahle of passing tin ougli the walls of the digestive 
.system into the hlooil-vesscls and Ijoiiphatics, 
in such a form that it may be of nse_ to the 
economy. The mo't essential change which food 
undergoes is one of solution. Albumen, starch, 
fat. and other food-stufls are quite insoluble in the 
circulating fluids of the body, and were they in- 
jected into the blood they would simply block up 
the smaller blood-vessels.' During digestion these 
pass either into nearly allied chemical substances 
which are readily dissolved in U’atcr, or in the case 
of fat partly into a soluble snap, and_ partly into a 
state of microscopic.ally minute subdivision. It is 
not .sufficient, liowever, merely to have a soluble 
food-stuff in order that it may be absorbed and 
used by the body. Cane (table) sugar is soluble in 
water,'but it is of no use as cane-sugar to the body. 
If injected into the blood-ve.ssels, it is at pnee 
secreted by the kidneys. During digestion it is 
converted into another sugailess soluble, hut in a 
form whicli can bo used by the economy. 

It mu't clearly he unllenstood that food intro- 
duced into the stomach is not received into the 
system. It is still ‘outside the body.’ It is only 
when it has become absorbed, and has passed in a 
suitable form, carried In’ the blood, to the tissues 
of the biain, muscles, A’C., that it is m.ade use of in 
so-called vital manifestations. Tlie relief and stay 
that a meal gives is chiefly due to nen-ous action, 
tlie result or gastric distension. Clay and otlier 
non-nutritive matter may be .swallowed, and will 
tcmnorarily produce the same effect. 

Tlie digestion of food is brought about by the 
action of juices, tlie saliva, thp gastiic, pancreatic, 
intestinal, Ac. These are lui.ved with the finely 
divided food by the movements of the alimcnt- 
aty canal. The digestive juices are in all cases 
secreted by the microscopic cells which line the 
various glands opening into the digestive sy.stem. 
Tlie digestive juice, whatever be its source, con- 
tains either an acid substance or an alkaline one, 
and in addition a substance termed an unorganised 
feimcnt. The«o ferments differ in many particulars 
from the organised ferments (bacteria, micrococci), 
found in putrefaction, dise,a.sos such a.s anthrax, 
scarlet fever, cholera, Ac. The latter are whole 
living cells, li.aving definite parts or org.ans. They 
liie and multiply, consume, and excrete in the flniil 
they inhabit. The digestive ferments are not 
uhole ceils, they arc the products of cells. Thev 
nio not the broken-down useless .substances, suck 
as carbonic acid, water, i^’c., which all cells give 
out, and which an animal, like man (an aggrega- 
tion of cells), cxcictcs. They consist of veiy com- 
jilex active matter, of which we know almost 
nothing, and which we class with Rome other Riib- 
stancc' of which wc know little more, tinder the 
ho.ad ‘albuminoids.’ These ferment.s in fact possess 
many of the qualities of cells themselve.s. They 
are killed by the temiiorafure of boiling water, like 
all other living things. They have a certain range 
of _tep)i>emturc, aithin winch alone tliey evince 
activity, and within the limits of that range they 
are more active the higher the temperature. Tlieii 
again they requite the jtrcsence of water, in whicli 
fluid they are Miluble. In their action they Recm 
to Ik! hidrolytic. that i», they produce important 
changes in the Rubstances they attach by, amongst 
other things, adding the elements of water. Tliesc 
digi'sth e ferments, together with the otlier constit- 
uents of (he digestive juices, me eccietcd by the 
(oils of the digestive glands. If we study 'these 
glands atnl their cells with the mierosoojie, thev all 
jirf'Ont seseral points of simii.arity. Each gUnd 
has a duct, M hick, as in the case h.av of the salii'nrv 
gl.ind', divides into Rcveial branches. The diicf. 


or its branche.« in the latter case, terminate in the 
secreting tubules of the gland. These aie little 
tubes, which are lined bv the secreting cells, leaving 
only a sniall cavity in tko centre of each tulmle for 
the' escape of tlie secretion into the duct. Outside 
tlie tubule tliere is a dense network of fine blood- 
capillaries, from which the liquor of the blood 
csc.apes, bathing the gland and the cells within it. 
These imbibe tke liquor, and they have almost cer- 
t.ainly the power of selecting such constituent.s of 
it as" they require. The substances derived from 
the Idood'are used by tlie cells, which manufacture 
the juice whicli they excrete. The constituents of 
tlie excretion are not found, it will be obseiwcd, 
in the blood ; they result from chemical proccs.scs 
which go on within the cells, which use blood .os a 
raw niatcri.al. The cells are very small, being about 
5 i’ui;th to •j-rVirih of an inch across. They have 
e.ach a verj’ thin envelope, within which the finely 
gi.aniilar contents of the cell are seen. In the 
centre is a kernel or nucleus. During^ digestion 
the cell enlarges, and gi-aiiiiles appear in it. These 
.arc the m.aniifactured products : they are discharged 
into the duct of the gland. 

Wc have now to consider how it is that the glands 
are regnl.ated in their secreting powei-s, how it is 
that at certain times, and in sufficient quantity, the 
.secreting juice is ponied into the digestive .system. 
This is brought about by the action of the nervous 
sy.stem. Altkough in some ca.scs — e.g. the stomach, 
local nerve-cells jilaced in the walls of the digestive 
■s.vstem itself, seem to regulate in part the secretion, 
yet in all c.ases nerve-cells placed in the bmin are 
chiell.v concerned. It w.as thought at one time that 
the brain acted by causing the blood-vessels of the 
gland to enlarge, and in consequence the loath 
siippl.v and secretion of the gland to become greater. 
Tliat ’this is not the whole truth, is shown by tlie 
administration of belladonna. If a rather largo 
dose of this drug be taken, the mouth becomes very 
dry and unpleasant, and it is difficult to R]ieak and 
to swallow. In other words, the ceF.'n’* the salivaiy 
glands are par.aly.scd, and the cF'*‘"iiar)’ Ilow of 
saliva is for the time being at an •' It is found, 
however, that during this condifidn the blood- 
vessels are by no means contracted. This experi- 
ment, together with othere, suggests that although 
during the secretion of a digestive juice the blood- 
vessels dilate, the activity of the secreting cells is 
not alw.ays associated with the condition of the 
blood-vessels. The hatter arc undoubtedly under 
the influence of neiTcs (vaso-motor) which regulate 
their condition, and it is probable that the secreting 
cells aie themselves iinuer the inllucnco of other 
nerves, which arc special secretin" nerves. “NA’c 
have alrcad.v seen that in the case of the movements 
of the digestive system, the motor-impulses which 
started from the central nen’ous system were called 
into action by sensoiy impubes starting from the 
inucoiis memiirane of the digestive s.ystem. So in 
like manner the nervous impulses which p.ass to the 
Idood-vessels and the glands are caused, in the first 
instance, by sensorj’ impiilsc.s from the mucous 
inembranc. ' If food be taken into the mouth, espe- 
cially if it ho ‘ tasty,’ a secretion of saliva rajiidly 
follows, .and even the tickling of the mouth by a 
feather, or the stinmlation of the mucous membn'ino 
with electricity, will jiroduce the same result. I n this 
c.ase sensory impulses pass to the brain through such 
nerves ns the nngual and glossopharyngeal, and 
rcflexly excite the glands through the’ medium of 
the brain, the outgoing iiiqmlses p.assing through 
neiTc.s such as the chorda tympani (fig. El). Sec 
UUAtX. In the c,ase of .salivaiy secretion, the 
snicll or sight of food may excite a secretion. In 
this c.aso the sensoiy imiu'ilscs pass from the nose 
or eye along the ncrv(»s of thC'C organs to the 
bi-ain. When the thought of food produces a flow, 
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tliis is due to the recalling of jh'evions sight and 
smell impressions in the brain. 

■ When food is passed into tlie stomach, secretion 
occurs. This too ■ may result from mechanical 
irritation, as ■when through an opening (fistula) the 
mucous membrane is brushed -witli a feather. In 
all cases the stomach, pale before, becomes suffused 

with blood, and 

the gastric juice 

f \ is poured out. 

\ I Tlie flow of the 

intestinal juice, 

\ V I pancreatic 

\/ 1\ \ juice, and bile, 

r ] \ \ \ ‘’■^^ follow the 

I I \ \ \ stimulation of 

\ j j \ \ \ the mucous 

\ J \ 1 membrane, and 

f y \ I in all cases the 

/ rl blood-vessels en- 

■ /,, 11 large so as to, 

J/f 1 1 ff*'® cells a 
H H / / 1 supply of 

n/ j 1 food, although, 

as we have seen, 
they themselves 
''VTw actually pass 

into a condition 
of activity, as a 
result of the in- 
Fig. 13. — Nervous Mechanism of fluence of special 
Secretion : secreting nerves. 

B, brain ; C, spinal cord ; S, nerve pass- We have now 


OTlour, but produces a beautiful mahogany brown. 
This shows that the starch has disappeared, the 


Fig. 13. — Nervous Mechanism of fluence of special 
Secretion : secreting nerves. 

B, brain ; C, spinal cord ; S, nerve pass- We have now 
ing from mucous membrane of mouth Jq consider the 
• to brain ; SS, nerve passing to cell ill 

salivary gland; VJI, nerve passing to digestion OMOOU- 
blood-vessels of gland. stuffs, and the 

parts that the 

various glands play in this important process. For 
oiir present purpose it is sufficient to speak of 
foods as belonging to four classes : ( 1 ) Froteids 
— albumens, globulins, &c.— e.g. the white of egm 
the chief constituent of meat, tlie gluten of bread. 
(2) Carholiydrates— starclies, sugars, gums— e.g. 
potato-starch, cane or grape sugar. (3) Fats and 
oils — e.g. suet, marrow, olive-ofl. (4) Minerals — 
e.g. water, table-salt, iron, phosphates. See also 
Diet, Food. 

Some few substances are absorbed without being 
digested at all ; tliey do not need to he. Such are 
water and the minerals, although even many of 
these undergo some change or other. Grape-sugar 
is absorbed, and probably proteids too are often 
absorbed to some extent at least. Pat is profoundly 
modified during digestion, although not as the 
result of any digesting ferment. It may be said, 
liowever, that the great mass of food-stuff wliicli is 
classed under the heads of proteids and carbo- 
hydrates is all digested by the action of ferment- 
like bodies. The saliva, of which about 30 ounces 
are secreted during the 24 lioure, contains a ferment 
termed ptyalin, which is capable of turning starch 
into a soluble sugar called gr.ipe-sngar, or accord- 
ing to other observers, into another soluble sugar 
termed maltose. This can easily he demonstrated 
in tlie following manner : Take a tiny pinch of 
ordinary starch powder, and shake it up with a 
tahlespoonful of water. It will not dissolve. Then 
boil it, when the starch will swell up, forming a 
thin starch paste. Dilute a few drops of tincture 
of iodine with several volumes of water, and add a 
drop of this to a small quantity of the starch p.oste. 
It will become of a rich blue colour. This is the 
test for starcli. Now add to -some of the original 
starch paste about one quarter of its vpluiiie of 
saliva from the mouth, and kee]! the mixture by 
the fire at a temperature pleasant to the hand. In 
a minute or so take out some of the starch in order 
to test it again. The iodine no longer gives a blue 
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brown colour bein^ the reaction given by erytiiro- 
dextrine into which the starcli lias been converted. 
After a little time anotlier portion tested in a 
similar way gives no reaction whatever, the erythro- 
dextnne having in its turn disappeared. The starch 
is now converted into sugar, mixed with a little 
unconverted dextrine. Tliis being an acliroo- 
dextrine, uncoloured like the erythro-dextriiie bv 
tincture of iodine. 

Starch. Water. Grape-sugar. 

CsHjA + H..0 = CeH^Oe. 

The ptyalin may he extracted from the saliva or 
from the salivary glands themselves. It does not 
appear to he much exhausted during its actii'ity, 
and has the general characters already discussed 
of unorganised ferments. The saliva is alkaline, 
.and the starchy food is no doubt partly converted 
into sugar during its sojourn in the mouth and 
gullet by its action. Wlien the food has reached 
the stomach and the acid gastric juice has mixed 
with it, the saliva is unable to act, and is probably 
killed. Any undigested starch is subsequently 
converted into sugar wlien the food reaches the 
small intestine by the pancreatic juice. 

. Wlien tlie food reaches the stomach it causes 
a refle.x secretion of gastric juice. This is hut 
slowly produced when insipid lieavy food, such as 
coagulated white of egg, boiled meat, sago, &c., is 
eaten, but flows readily when soups, broths, and 
fluids containing salts and extractions in abund- 
ance are taken. Thus we liave a scientific reason 
for commencing a dinner with soup, preserving the 
2nicc dc rCmtancc until the stomacli has secreted 
gastric juice for its digestion. The gastric juice, 
several pounds of wJiicli are secreted daily, is acid 
I in reaction containing free hydrochloric acid. In 
addition lactic and butyric acids are fomied during 
the progress of digestion. The feiment peculiar to 
the_ stomach is termed pepsine, and it requires, 
unlike tlie ptyalin of the saliva, an acid medium 
for its action. Pepsiue and hydrochloric add convert 
proteids into substances termed peptones. The latter 
bodies are soluble in water, and are not coagulated 
by boiling like many of the proteids. In addition 
tlie 3 ' pass readilj’ through an animal membrane, 
and are therefore easily absorbed. The proteid 
does not pass directlj' into the peptone, but like the 
starch is changed into at least one intermediate 
bodj% In the first case the proteid becomes con- 
verted by the hj'drochloric acid into what is called 
sj'ntonin, or acid protein, and it is this syntonin 
which alone the pepsine has power to change into 
peptone. The s.yntonin becomes a propeptone 
wliicli is intermediate in its ip-operties between a 
proteid and peptone itself. It is very probable that 
the whole change from proteid to peptone consists 
in some simple change in the molecular character 
of the proteid, together with the addition of water. 

A peptone may he termed therefore a hj’drated 
proteid, and the pepsine a hydrolytic ferment. 
Within the stomach, and capable of being readilj- 
extracted from the stomacli of a calf, is a ferment 
called the milk coagulating ferment ( rennet ). This 
causes milk to coagulate, and form a clot or curd. 

It siihseqiientlj- contracts and squeezes out some 
fluid termed the whej-. It is difficult to assign any 
use to this ferment, for the acid of tlie gastric jiiipe 
would can.se of itself the milk to curdle. Still 
more difficult is it to explain the existence of 
a similar ferment in the pancreatic juice, for 
we cannot suppose tliat any milk can even pass 
through tlie stomach to he subjected to its action. 
The milk indeed often forms dense clots wliicli 
cannot afterwards be digested, .and wliich cause 
considerable gastric irritation, ililk when drunk is 
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frequently found to dKn^'ree witli f^ome stoniaclis; 
init even* in such cases ft may often he ‘sipped' 
with impunity. In this cn.«c the fonnation of 
larfre clots Ls* prevented. Lime-water causes the 
milk to coagulate in small soft clots. 

The products of digestion, peptone and sugar, 
together with water and many solnhle salts, 
are nhsorhed into the blood-vessels which ramify 
in tile g.xstric mucous membrane. tVhen gastric 
digestion is over, the undigested food (chyme) 
passes through the relaxed pyloric sphincter 
into the small intestine. The chyme consists 
of some pniteid and starchy matter, together with 
fat and oil and indigc.stible siibstanccs such as 
vegetable fibre, pure wax, cartilage, &'c. niixed 
with gastric juice., Intc.stinal digestion is an 
alkaline one, and all the dige.stive juices of 
this part of the dige.stivc system .are alkaline in 
tiicir reaction. They soon counteract the acidity 
of the cliymc, which now becomes .alkaline. The 
protcids which remained undige.sted by the stomach 
are now acted upon by a ferment called tiypsin 
found in the juice of the p.anci'C.as. This converts 
the inoteids into peptones through an intermediate 
propeptone. The pancreatic juice contains other 
ferments which openate during digestion, not.ably 
a hydrolytic ferment, similar in its action to 
ptyalin, whereby the remaining st.arch is converted 
into sugar. The juice itself is thick and viscous. 
It is strongly alkaline and .secreted in rather small 
quantity. It is said to possess a ferment eapable 
of splitting oil and fat into glycerine and fatty acid, 
which it docs by adding water to the f.at, which is 
then decomposed. The fatty acid unites with the 
free alkali pre.sent, and a soap is formed which is 
subsequently absorbed. The alkaline contents of 
tlio ahmontaiy canal also emulsify fat— i.e. they 
eauso it to become very freely divided, forming 
a milky fluid. The mi'nutc microscopic globules 
which result pass readily through the walls of the 
aliruent.ary cnnal into 'the lymphaties (lacteals). 
The emulsific.ation of an oil ean re.adily be shown 
by adding about half its volume of c.arbonatc of 
soda (.3 per cent.) solution to cod-liver oil. The 
latter bceomc.s at once very simil.ar to milk in its 
niipearanee. 

The intestinal juice, the secretion of Licberkuhn’s 
follicles, is strongly alkaline. It assists in the 
iligo.stion of starcli and of protcid matter. In 
addition an important ferment called ‘invertin,’ is 
found. This has the power of changing canc into 
gr.ai)e-sug.ar and .an allied .sub-tance, lavulosc. 
Jloth these bodies have the same formula, but 
dill'er from one another in their action on polarised 
light, 

Canc*«usar. Wa(or. GraiK!-‘‘tijnr. 

Cjjuo,, + n.o = c„H,A -t- gjIiA- 

The importance of this ferment will bo aiquceiatcd 
when we consider how large a quantity of food is 
taken in the form of c.aue-sugar, and* that c.ane- 
sugar introduced into the blooil is not of any use to 
the body, and is eliminated at once by t he kidncy.s. 
The bile may be looked upon both as* an excretion 
from the body and as a digestive juice. The 
cohmriug of the f.i^es and urine is due in p.art to 
a pigment hydrobilirubin (urobilin), uhich is an 
.altered bile pigment. If bile is excreted injiidly, 
the_ f.Tce-s^ are dark in colour, and they may lie 
white owing to delloicnt excretions. Mnny*sub- 
stanee-, such as mucin, chole-tciiu, \-c. found in 
the bile are cxerete.l to form part of the fteccs. On 
the other hand many bile constituents, t-iich its the 
bile salts, are leab-orbed and used again in tliu 
economy, liile has an important action in digestion, 
.as may be shown by making biliary listnia in dog-, 
whereby the bile le.aves the iKwly'nt once through 
an npenure in the alslomeu. * In this c.a'C the 


animal loses flesh ; the f.at which it takes with 
its food passes nnabsorhed through its digestive 
system, and its excretions are oflensive. The bile 
seems then to a.ssist in fat .absorption, and to have 
some antiseptic action whorehy , putrefaction is 
prevented or lessened within the digestive sysfcUi. 
Bile .o-sbists in the aiisorption of fat not only hy 
.assisting in its emulsific.ation, but also hy helping 
in some w.ay or other the eiiithelial cells, covering 
the villi to take up the minute fatty p.articles. In 
addition it is supposed to stimulate minute mn.scular 
fibres witliin the villi, which by their contraction 
pump the .absorbed fat on into the larger 
lymphatics. 

' AVitliin the small intestines^ most of the food 
undigested hy the stomach is rendered lit for 
.aiisorption. This Lakes idace through the tissue 
of tlic imicons membrane ; much of the sugar and 
peptones find their way into c.apill.ary blood-vessels. 
Absorbed products, and notably fat, globules, jiass 
into the lacteals, and thence into the blood, cir- 
culating through the veins at tlio root of the neck. 
The contents of the lacteals during absorption are 
called clnjlc. The contents of the small intestine 
pass into the large intestine, where digestion 
occurs to .a vci^’ sli^it extent. Absorption is, how- 
ever, more r.apul, and the contents become far moio 
solid as they p.ass towards the rectnni, due to the 
dcpriv.ation of water and soluble substances. The 
absoiqitive power of the large intestine Is impoytaiit 
to rememher; for injections per rcctuiii of liquid 
food, especially if it has already been artificially 
digested, may frequently sustain life for long 
periods. 

Artifickd Diqcstion . — Tlic digestive juice.s are 
occasionally defective in amount or in quality, and 
in this case they may ho supplied artificially. All 
the digestive ferments may ue separated by very 
simple processes from the glands which socret*o 
them, and many may readily he obtained in the 
market. Pepsine and'hydrochloric acid, taken with 
or before a meal, arc *often of groat .service, the 
most reliable preparations of pepsine being the 
ordinarj' pcjisina porei. Fond may he digested 
outside the body before its admiiiistitition. Beef- 
tea and milk-gruel may he prepared in the follow- 
ing way : To bring tho food to the proper tempera- 
ture, boil half of it, mix it with tho oilier h.alf, and 
keep warm near the fire. To this add a prepara- 
tion of the p.ancrc.atic ferments in the propoition 
given in tlie directions which invariably accompany 
the bottle containing the substance. Tho food 
should now be kept warm for an hour or so, and 
then boiled in order to prevent any further action 
of the fcriiiont. It may be taken b*y the moiitli or 
administered as an enema. Prcp.aratioiis of the 
pancre.as are alone to be used in jiojitoni.siiig food 
outside tlie bod,v, ns pepsine preiiamtioiis produce 
n_ bitter and unpleasant taste. P.ancreatic pro])ani- 
tiqns on the other hand are useless when taken 
with the food, as they .are dc.slioyed within the 
stomach. 

8cc in.any .'cparato articles througboiit thiswoiV, such 
as those on Bi.oon, Chylk, Lyjii’H, Bar, Pki’- 

sixf^ Abdome.v, Gl.vxds, Biett, Boon, CooitrnY, Au-o- 
IlOL, iNniGESTlox, itc. ; and the phy.siological hand- 
books of Huxley, Foster, and I-aiidois. 

DieKina. See Sr.vBK-iiusii.tNrutY. 

(Lat. diyitus, 'a linger’), a tenn applied 
to the ten symbols of uuiiibcr, 0, 1, 2, S:c. to 9: 
thus, sort is .‘•.aid to be a number of three digits. 
Xuuilicrs were originally indic.ated by tlie rnigei"s, 
and hence the name. Astinnomci's use digit to 
signify a twelfth-part of tlie di.amctcr of the sun or 
iiirton, and speak of an eclipse of seven digit", 
lue.aniim tli.at seven-twciftlis of the diameter is 
covered. 



DIGITALIS 


DILAPIDATION 


Digita'liS) a genus of Scrophulariacere, natives 
chieflj’ of the south of Europe and temperate parts 
of Asia, One' only, the Common Fox^ove (q.v.), 
(D. purpurea), is a native of Britain. Other species 
liave been introduced, notably D. lutcci and nrandi- 
flora, yith yellow flowers. Tlie botanical name 
Digitalis (late Lat. digitalc, ‘ the finger of a glove’) 
refers, like the popular English name, to the term of 
the flowers. 

The leaves of the Digitalis purpurea, collected 
before the expansion of the floweis and dried, are 
largely -used in medicine, either in the form of 
powder, or as tincture or infusion. Digitalin gran- 
ules, containing minute quantities of a mixture of 
the active principles, are also employed. The 
leaiys owe their activity to the presence of certain 
bodies, yhich have been named digitalin, digitalein, 
digitoxin, and digitonin, the tlu’ee first mentioned 
having the characteristic digitalis action, while the 
fourth is entirely difl'erent, and closely resembles 
saponin in its effects. The leaves and their prepara- 
tions have a bitter taste. When given in large doses 
by the mouth, they produce viment vomiting and 
purging; this may prevent their absorption into 
tlie blood, but if ab.sorbed, thej’ may cause death by 
paialysing the heart’s action, Wlien the leaves 
are administered in medicinal doses, a peculiar 
action is exerted on the muscular substance of 
the heart and blood-vessels, causing the former to 
beat more slowly, regularly, and powerfullj-, and 
contracting the latter. By this combined action the 
blood-pressure is raised, and if dropsy be present, a 
diuretic action is exerted. Digitalis is also used in 
man}’’ organic forms of heart-disease, in nei-vous 
and functional irregularity of tlie heart’s action, 
in cardiac Aveakness froin long-continued disease, 
in oedema of the lungs, internal hemorrhages, and 
otlier conditions. ■ When taken for a long time it 
may cause nausea and otiier digestive disturb- 


^ the toAvn-hall, and contains a rich museum, 
besides a library of 80,000 A’olumes and 900 manu- 
scripts. Dijon is also the seat of an institute 
Avith three faculties— lau-, science, and letters— and 

E ossesses, in addition, a theological seminary, a 
otanic garden, and an academy of art. Tlie 
manufactures include beer, brandy, Avoollen cloth, 
blankets, mustard, caudles, and pktery, and tliere 
is a noteivorthy trade in floivers and agricultural 
produce ; but Dijon’s chief commercial importance 
is as the centre of the Upper Burgundy AAnne trade 
Pop. (1S72) 40,116; (1886) 56,119. The Dibia of 
the Romans, Dijon in the 5th century passed from 
the Burgundians to the Franks, in the'Otli Avas niled 
by counts of its own, under the suzerainty of the 
bishops of Langres, but in 1007 Avas united to the 
duchy of Burgundy, of Avhich it became the capital, j 
On tlie death of Charles the Bold it came Avith 
Burgnndj’^ into the possession of France in 1477. 

In October 1870, after a sharp engimement before 
the city, Dijon capitulated to a German force. 
Tliere Aras again sei’ere fighting here in January 
1871. Charles the Bold, Crebillon, Bossuet, ana 
Rameau Ai-ere natii'es, and close by is the birth- 
place of St Bernard, of Aihom tliere"^ is a statue by 
Jonffroy (1847). 

Dike. See Dvke. 

Dilapidntjou. in English laiv, is Avhere an 
incumbent suffers his pai-sonage-house or outhouses 
to fall doAvn, or be in decay, 'for Avant of necessary 
reparation ; or pulls doAA-n or destroys any of the 
outhouses or buildings belonging to "his living ; or 
destroys Avoods, trees, ikc. ; for it is said to extend 
to committing or suffering any Avilfnl AA'aste on the 
inheritance of the church. Dilapidation is a species 
of the legal injury knoAvn as Waste (q.v.). A 
rector or vicar is bound to keep his residence and 
the chancel of the church in repair, but not to 


ances, and in a A'ery feiv cases sudden and serious supply or maintain anything in the Avay of orna- 


symptoms of poisoning come on. This constitutes 
the so called cumulative action of digitalis. In 
therapeutic doses digitalis should sIoav the pulse; 
if too large doses be given, the pulse becomes rapul 
and irregular. 

Digitaria. See Millet. 

Digitigrada. See Caenia'ora. 

Digue, a cathedral, city in the French depart- 
ment of Basses- Alpes, on the Bleonne, 70 miles NE. 
of Marseilles. Pop. 5414. 

Dihong. See Brahmaputra. 

Dijon, chief toAvn in the French department of 
Cote-d’Or, formerly capital of the old duchy of 
BurgundA', lies, spread out on a fertile plain at the 
foot of Mont Afrique ( 1916 feet), at the junction of 
the Ouche and Siizon, and on the Canal de Bour- 
gogne, 196 miles SE. of Paris by rail. Its import- 
ance as a railAvay centre has rendered it of conse- 
quence in the inner line of French defences tOAi’ards 
the east, and strong forts noAV croAvn the neighbour- 
ing hills. The environs are exceedingly beautiful, 
and the toAvn is Avell and regularly built; the 
streets are broad, tlie open squares numerous, and 
the old Avails have been turned into tasteful boule- 
A'ards. Of the medieval defences, the Gothic castle 
built by Louis XI. still remains, employed as a 
gendarmerie barrack ; fonnerly it AA’as a state- 
prison, in Avhich, among others, Mirabeau, Tous- 
saint L’OuA'erture, and General Mack Avere con- 
fined. Among the public buildings, Avhich are 
numerous and imposing, the chief are the cathedral, 
a massive Gothic structure, dating from the _13th 
century, AA'ith a Avooden spire (1742), 301 feet high ; 
the churches of Notre Dame (1252-1334), St Slichel 
( 1529), and otheis ; a handsome theatre ; the palais 
de justice ; and tlie former palace of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, nhich, commenced in 1366, is now used 


men t, as painting, Avhite-Avashing, or papering. Ai 
ecclesiastical peison suffering the church-property 
to get out of repair is subject to an action fo'r 
dilapidation at the instance of his successor ; and 
the money so recov'ered must be applied to the 
repaiis. By 5 and 6 Viet. chap. 108, being an act 
to empoAver ecclesiastical corporations to grant long 
leases, it is proA-ided that the incumbent sliall not 
be liable for dilapidation occurring during such 
leases. By 34 and 35 Viet. chap. 43, amended by ' 
35 and 36 Viet. chap. 96, a survej’or of dilapidations 
is appointed in each diocese. Such survevor, Avhen 
so ordered by the bishop, may inspect anef report on 
the buildings of a benefice Avhich is not i-aeant. 
Blit the bishop can issue such orders only on receijit 
of a complaint from the archdeacon, the rural dean, 
or the p.atron of the benefice, that the buildings of 
the benefice are dilapidated; and must give a 
month’s previous notice to the incumbent, Avho is 
entitled to state Avritten objections to the report 
Avithin a month, Avhereupon the bishop may either 
call in another surveyor to report on the issues of 
facts, or take counsel’s opinion on the issues of laiv, 
the incumbent p.aj-ing the cost of such iiroceedings, 
and being obliged to comply Avith the bishop’s final 
decision. The incumbent iniist execute the Avorks 
specified in the report, as settled by the bishop, in 
the manner and Avithin the time therein prescribed, 
or .such longer time as the bishop may njipoint in 
writing. Or he may, Avith consent of the bishop 
and the patron, and the surveyor’s approval, sub- 
stitute other AA-orks for them. The act al.^o applies 
to cases of dilapidations in A-acant benefices. The 
sum for repairs named in the bishop’s order in those 
cases is a debt due from the late incumbent, his 
executors and administrators, to the peAV incum- 
bent, and is recoA'crable at laAV or in equity. I' or the 
corresponding Scottish laiv, see HERITOR, MaA'SE. 
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Dilatory Pleas. See Plea. 

Dllciniiia. A tme tlileinma is define*! Iiy 
AVlmtely ns ‘n cniulitional .syllogism with two or 
more antecedents in tlie_ major, and a disjunctive 
minor.’ The following dilemma, of the kind called 
<lestrnctive, will perhaps convey a clearer notion 
than any definition. ‘ If this man were wise, he 
would not speak inevercntly of Scripture in jest ; 
and if he were good, he wouhl not do so in earnest; 
hut he does it, either in jest or earnest ; therefore, 
he is either not wise, or not good.’ There being 
two conclusions, one or other of which your 
opponent must admit, he is in a manner c.au"ht 
hetween them ; hence we speak of the horns of a 
dilemma. 

Dilottante (pi. iUlcttnnti, Ital. ), in it.s original 
sense, is synonymous with an amateur, or lover of 
the fine arts. Jt is often used as a term of re- 
proach, to signify an amateur whose t.astc lies in 
the direction of what is trivial and vulgar,_or of a 
critic or connoisseur whose knowledge is mere 
affectation and pretence. _ It is sometimes assumed, 
in a spirit of self-depreciation, hy those who are 
unwilling that their critical acquirements, or 
artistic production's, should he judged hj’ the rules 
which would he aiqilicd to those of persons who 
had made a ])n>fessional study of art. It was in 
this sense that it was assumed hy the Dilettanti 
Society, a body of noblemen and gentlemen hy 
whoso c.vcrtions the .study of antique art in Eng- 
land lias been largely promoted. The society was 
founded in 1734, and thirt 3 ' ye.ars later it sent out 
an expedition to make drawings of the most re- 
markahlo artistic monuments of antiquitj', under 
Chandler, the editor of the Marmora Oxoniensia ; 
Ilovett, joint-author with .Stuart of a great work, 
Athenian Antiquitirs ; and Pars, a talented young 
artist. The.v returned in 1700 ; and four splendid 
folios on the Aittiquiiics of Ionia have since ap- 
peared at long intervals (1709, 1797, 1840, 1881). 
Other jiuhlications have been Upccimcns of Ancient 
Scnljitiire (2 vols. 1809-.3j), Bronzes of Sin's ( 1830), 
and Athenian Airhitccturc { 18, "il ). 

DiliKCilco. in the Law of Scotland, is a term 
used in various sign ilic.at ions, (1) It moans the 
care incumbent on the parties to a contract with 
regard to the iircservation of the suliject m.atter. 
In this sense the term is also used in English law, 
which recognises three degrees of diligence — (ft) 
coinnion, such as men in gener.al exert in luanaging 
their own affairs ; (&) high, such ns great prudence 
demands ; and (r) low, sueh as peisons of less than 
common prudence take in connection with their 
own affairs. (2) The warrants issued h,v courts for 
enforcing the attendance of witnesses ami the pro- 
duction of writings. (.9) The process of law hy 
whi<^h person, lamls, or effects are attached either 
on Execution (q.v.) or in security for debt. In the 
second of these sensas, it corresponds to tlie 
I'higli-,h suhjnriut ; and in the third, genenallj' to 
execution. 

DllfttcilOO, the name given in French-speaking 
countries to a public convej-.ance of the nature of a 
stagi'coach. 

l>llko, CilAirLits Wentwoutii, an English 
critic and jouni.alisf, was hunt December 8, 1789, 
grailuaie*! at Cambridge, and served for twenty 
years in the navy pay-ofiice. In IS.’IO he hecatne 
proprietor of the Athrnrntm, and from that year 
until 1810 he filled aho its editor's chair. lie 
CstahlKheil the Diiify Xe>rs in 1840, .ami edited it 
for thri-e ycai-s. He •lii'd at Alice Holt, Hants, 
.August 10, INst. A collection of his articles con- 
liihuted to the Athcinrnm and Hates and Queries 
hetneen 1818 and 1809 appf.are.! in 1.87.", as The 
I'aj-ers of a ('rilje; trith Itiie/rajdiieaJ sheteh hu 
hit tjisfiidson, Sir I'hnrles WehUrurth UiU.t, Bart., 


M.P. (2 vols. ) ; the first volume treating Pope, Ladv 
jMav\' AVortle^' Mont.agu, and Swift; the second, 
Junius, AYilkes, the Grenville P.apors, and Burke. 
He is known also h\' his Old English Plays (6 vols. 
1S14).— Sir Charles AVektivortii Dilke, only 
son of the preceding, was bom in London, February 
IS, 1810, and educated at AVestminster School, and 
Trinitj' Hall, Cambridge. He studied law, gradu- 
ating as LL.B. in 1834, hut did not enter upon the 
practice of liLs profession. One of the mo.st active 
originators, as well as member of the executive 
committee, of the Great Exhibition of 1851, he was 
olfere*! a knighthood hj' the Queen and a large 
pecuniarj' reward hj' the royal commission, hut both 
offers he declined. In 18.13 ho was sent as a com- 
missioner to the Xew A’'ork Industrial Exhibition, 
and in 1862 he was one of the five royal com- 
mis-sionei-s for the second exhibition, in the Januaiy 
of which j-ear he accepted a haronctev. In 186.5 
he was retumed to parliament for AVallingford, 
and in 1869 he was sent to Russia as the repre- 
sentative of England, to the horticultural exhibi- 
tion held at St Petersburg. Here he died sud- 
dcnlj’, 10th Alav of the same j-ear. — SiR Charles 
AA’estworth Dilke, son of" the preceding, was 
horn at Chelsea, September 4, 1843. He studied 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he OTaduated 
in 1866, being soon after called to the bar. His 
travels in Can.ada and the United States, Australia 
and Xew Zealand, he described in his Greater 
Britain: a llccord of Travel in English-speaking 
Countries during 1SCG~G7 (2 voLs. 1868). He was 
returned to p.arliament for Chelsea in 1868. He is 
a doctrinaire Radical in_ polities, and was once at 
least an avowed Republican, j'ot he held ofliee as 
Under-secretarj’ for Foreign Alfaiis, and afterw.ards 
President of the Local Government Board under 
Mr Gladstone. In 1885 he inariiod the widow of 
Mark Pattison, herself thcauthorof Claud Lorruin, 
sa Fie cl scs Qlinrcs (Paris, 1884), and I'hc Shrine 
of Death ( 1886), a collection of stories. About the 
same time his name was much before the public in 
connection with a divorce case, and this led to his 
ilefcat at the Chelsea election in 1880, and sub- 
sequent compjilsmy retirement from public life. 
He still continued, however, to inllucnce public 
opinion indirectl}' tlirough the press. His Position 
of _Evroj)can Politics (1887) w.as a collection of 
striking essays that had ajipcared anonyniouslj' in 
the Fortnightly Itcvicw. 

Dill (Ancthnni), a genus of Umbclliferro. The 
Common Dill (A. gravcolens) is an annual orbicn- 
ni.ol plant, which grows wild in cornfields in the 
East and in the countries around the Jlediter- 
r.ane,an, but is quite hard.y in Britain. It has from 
a vorj- carlj’ period been in general cultivation 
as an aromatic, stimulant, and carmin.ative, being 
used in cookciy like anise, and in medicine as dill 
water, iKtc. A. Sowa is .similarlj' cultivated, and 
used in Bengal, ^c. 

Dlllcni accic, a tropic.al and subtropical oixlcr 
of tb.alamifioral dicoQdedons, allied to ^lagno- 
liacc.x" in habit ns well as structure, and often 
of no less beautiful foliage and flowers. Therc arc 
about two hundred species, generally astringent, 
and hence frequently useful in medicine and tan- 
ning; manj' j'icid excellent timber, and some also 
fruit, tb.at of DiUenia speeiosa being e.spcciall^' 
eaten in India. 

Dillingoil. a town of Bavaria, on the Danube, 
51 miles Av.SAA’. of IngoFtadt by rail, with two 
monasteries, a royal high scho(d,*a semiimiy, and 
a girl.s’ deaf-and-dumb institution. In the old 
c.a.stle the bishops of ..Augsburg formerlj’ rcsidetl, 
an*l here they founded a nniversit\- (1.5.54-1801), 
which from 1564 w'as an active Jesuit centre. Pop. 
5S(V(), 
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Dilliiiaiiii, Christian Friedrich August, a 
great Orientalist, born 2otli April 1823, at Illingen, 
in \yUrtemberg. Already as a student at Tubingen 
bis studies under Ewald’s influence had been 
turned to oiientalia, and in 1846-48 he visited the 
libraries at Paris, London, aild Oxford, cataloguing 
the Ethiopic MSS. at the last tivo, and returning 
to Tubingen to join its teaching staff. In 1854 he 
accepted a call to Kiel, whei'e he became professor 
of Oriental Languages in 1860, but ivas transferred 
in 1864 to the chair of Old Testament Exegesis at 
Giessen, ■which in 1869 he resigned to become 
Hengstenberg’s successor at Berlin. Dillmann is 
beyond question the firet authoritj' in Europe on 
the Ethiopic languages. The best books for the 
student in this obscure department of learning are 
his Grammatih dcr Acthiopischoi Spraehe (1857), 
Lexicon Lingim JElhiopicui (1865), and his Chresto- 
mcithia jEthiopiea (1866). Other works are his 
German tianslations of the Book of Enoch (1853), 
of the Book of Jubilees or the ‘Little Genesis’ 

( 1849-51 ), and tlie Book of Adam ( 1853 ) in Ewald’s 
Jahrbiic/ier, as well as editions in tJie original of the 
first two ; and an edition of the ancient Ethiopic 
translation of the Old Testament, Biblia Vctcris 
Testamenti yEthiopica (2 vols. 1853-72). His con- 
tributions to pure theology are Ueberden Ursprnng 
dcr Alt-testcimcntliclien Meligion (1865), Ueber die 
Propheten dcs alien Bundcs ( 1 868 ), and fresh editions 
for the ‘ Kurzgefasstes Exegetisebes Handbuch ’ of 
Hirzer.s commentary on Joh (1869), as well as of 
Knobel’s commentaries on Exodus and Leviticus 
(1880), and on Genesis (1882). Dillmann became 
in 1877 a member of the Berlin Royal Academy of 
Sciences, and has conti'ibuted manv papers to its 
issues. He was president of the fifth Intemational 
Congress of Orientalists, and edited its Abhand- 
lungen (3 vols. 1881-82). Other works ( 1879-84) 
deal with the history of the Ethiopic kingdom of 
Axum (q.v.). 

Dillon, John, the son of John Blake Dillon 
(1816-66), who was a prominent member of the 
Young Ireland party, and meniber for County 
Tipperary in 1865-66. Born in New York in 1851, 
he was educated at the Catholic University of 
Dublin, after which he became a doctor. He early 
identified himself -i^ith the Parnellite movement, 
and in 1880 was returned for County Tipperary. 
In the House of Commons Dillon soon became j 
prominent for the violence of his language, while . 
speeches delivered by him in Ireland led to his 
imprisonment in 1881, 1881-82, and 1888. From 
1883 to 1885 he was absent from political life on 
account of ill-health ; but in the latter year he 
reappeared, and ivas elected for East Mayo. He 
was one of the most prominent promoters of the 
‘ Plan of Campaign. ’ 

Dilinnn', a town of Northern Persia, in the 
province of Azerbijan, 75 miles W. of Tabriz. 
Pop. 6009. 

Diluents ( Lat. diluo, ‘ I dilute ’ ), medicines 
whose purpose is to dilute the blood, and increase 
tlie quantity of the excretions generally, especially 
the urine. The simplest and best of diluents is 
water ; but all watery fluids, .such as lemonade, 
soda-water, beer, infusions or ptisans, tea, milk, 
&c., may be regarded as coming under this designa- 
tion. See Demulcents. 

Diluvium, a term formerly given by geologists 
to those strata which they believed to have been 
formed bv the Deluge, and more particularly to the 
boulder clay. The altered opinions as to the origin 
of these beds have caused tlie word to fall into 
disuse in Britain, It is still used on the Con- 
tinent, however, not in its original sense, but simply 
as a general term for the glacial and lluvio-glacial 
accumulations of the Pleistocene system. When 


the adjective— diluvial— is employed by modern 
Writers, it is to characterise those accumulations of 
gi-avel or angular stones which have been produced 
by sudden or extraordinary currents of water. 

Dime, a silver coin, the tenth part of a United 
States dollar (see Dollar), and equal to about 
fivepence English. 

Dimension. In Geometry, a point, since it 
has merely position, is said to have no, or to be of 
zero, dimensions ; a line, straight or curved, is of 
one dimension— viz. length ; a plane surface has 
two— length and breadth ; while a solid is said to 
be of three dimensions— length, breadth, and thick- 
iiess. _ Thus it will be seen that by the term dimen- 
sion is meant a direction in which extension may 
be reckoned or measured. The tliree last-named 
dimensions are found suflicient to determine all 
known forms of extension. Hence space is tri- 
dimensional. The possibility of space of higher 
dimensions existing has been much discussed. 
Since points, lines, and surfaces in general generate 
by their motion lines, surfaces, and solids respect- 
ively', so it is held tiiat some analogous generation 
of a fourth diinensional figure by one of three 
dimensions is conceivable. The subject, although 
interesting, is U'holly speculative. — In Algebra, the 
term dimension is employed in much the same 
sense as degree^ to express the sum of the indices of 
those letters with reference to which the term con- 
taining them is considered — e.g. xy, a?, are both of 
two dimensions, or of second degree; x-y, x?, are 
of three dimensions, or third degree, &c. 

Diiili<liatioii. in Heraldry, a mode of mar- 
shalling arms, adopted chiefly before quartering 
and impaling according to tlie modern practice came 
into use, and subsequently retained to some extent 
in continental though not in English heraldry. It 
consists in cutting two coats of arms in half by a 
vertical line, and uniting the dexter half of the one 
to the sinister half of the other. Coats of husband 
and wife were often so marshalled in England in 
the 13th and 14th centuries. 

Dimity, a stout, figured cotton-fabric, used 
chiefly for bed-hangings and window-curtains. The 
figure or stripe is distinctly raised. Originally 
dimity was commonly white or of a single colour ; 
but variegated dimities are now largely made ; one 
band or stripe of the cloth having a woven pattei n 
in white alternating with a plain band— i.e. the 
fabric is all white n.s it comes from the loom. A 
pattern is afterwards printed in coloui-s on the plain 
band. 

Dimorphism ( Gr. dis, ‘ twice ; ’ moiphc, ‘shape 
or form ’ ), a technical term applied in Biology to case.s 
where an organi.sm appeal's in two different forms. 
Thus in a colony of hyilroids there may be ‘ dimorphic 
persons’ — respectively nutritive and reproductive, 
and yet fundamentally the same in stnicture and 
origin. So too when the two sexes are markedly 
difiei-ent, the term sexual dimorphisin may be used. 

Or the organism.s may be different at certain seasons 
.and in certain conditions, as in summer and winter 
Butterflies (q.v.), or in the two kinds of common 
Primrose (q.v.) .and cow.slip. Sometimes three 
different forms of butterfly are known in the same 
species, .and to such cases the term trimorphisin is 
conveniently applied. The same is time of the 
common Rawer Lythrnm saliatria. In hydrqid and 
medusoid colonies (e.g. Hydractinia and Siphono- 
jihora) the development of multiple forms result- 
ing from 'Division of Labour’ (q.v.) is described 

polymorphism. The same term is obviously 
applicable to the different forms exhibited by some 
social Ants (q.v.). The s.ame set of tonus may 
also be employed in reference to difl'erent fonns 
of the s<aine niineral, &'c. See also Flowers, 
Fertilisation. 
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An inorganic substance is ui a soinewliat 
'analogous manner said to be dimorphous wlien 
it is capable of crystallising in two dillerent 
forms or sj’stems (see CuYST^vi.i.OC!RAPnY). A 
large number of substances have this property, of 
winch suli)hur, carbon, carbonate of lime, and 
iodide of mercury arc the best examples. Thus 
carbon, ns the diamond, crr’stallises, in the regular 
.svstem, as octahedra, while as graphite, or Llack 
Load (q.v.), it forms hexagonal cry.stals bclonrfng 
to the rhombohedral system. In some cases there 
is a great tendency for the one form of crystal to 
ch.angc spontaneously into the other form. The 
red iodide of mercury is a striking example of this. 
AVhen heated, this .suljstance is volatilised, and 
maj’ he condensed on a glass plate as a yellow 
ciy.stalline crust, consisting of rhombic jiiatcs. 
AVhen this is rubbed, or even scratched, an imme- 
diate change takes place, the iliomhic pl.ates be- 
coming broken up into octahedra, while the colour 
at the .same time alters from yellow to a brilliant 
scarlet. So also when sulphur is crystallised from 
its solution in bisulphide of carbon, it yields 
tiansjiarent amber-coloured octahedra ; but when 
melted suljihur is cooled, piismatic crystals are the 
result. In the course of a few days the prisms 
become opaque, owing to their being broken up 
into small octahedra, wliile conversely the octa- 
hedra, when heated to 230’ (110’ C.), are changed 
into smaller prismatic crystals. Those .substances, 
such as sulphate and selenate of nickel, which 
crystallise in three systems, are said to be iri- 
morjihoiis. 

Dimsdalc. Thomas (1712-lSOO), an English 
phy.sician who wrote several works on inoculation, 
M'as famous as au inoculator (making jounieys in 
17GS and 1781 to Russia to inoculate the Empi-css 
Catharine and other magnates), and sat for Hert- 
ford in two parliament.*. 

I>iiui,jnur, capital of a district in the Rajshahi 
division ( Kuch lleliar) of Bengal, stands 221 miles 
K. of Calcutta by rail, on the Purnabhaba River, 
uhicli, thiough the IMahananda, enters the Lower 
(laugos. Poji. 12,000. — The f(/.t<r/cMias an area of 
1118 sq. m., and a pop. (1831) of 1,014,.310, almost 
entirely rural, and mainly of aboriginal descent. 
’J’lie Mussulmans slightly outnumber the Hindu.*. 

Diliail, a very old town in the French depart- 
ment of Cotcs-du-Nord, on the Ranee, .30 miles 
NIV. of Rennes, and 14 .S. of St Malo. The situa- 
tion of Dinan, on the summit of a steep hill of 
granite, and with the Ranee (lowing through a 
valley 2.30 feet below, i.s rouiantic in a high degree. 
The valley is cro-seil by a Hue granite bridge of ten 
archc*. The town is still partly surrounded by its 
old iyy-covered wall*. The old castle of the Dukes 
of Brittany is now in jiart used as a ]irison. In the 
older district the street* arc crooked, narrow, and 
.steep; in .some ji.arts, the overhanging house.*, and 
arcade* re.sting on carved granite pillars, present 
many pictnie.-'que architectural features. The 
church of St Sauveur, a lino Romanesque church, 
contain* the heart of the famous French warrior 
Bertrand dn Guc*clin, who here had .a famous 
encounter with an English knight. The terraces 
nround ^ the town alTord very charming vicivs. 
.Many Engliih re.'-ide here. Pop. 07(11. Four mile.* 
off he* the village of Corseult, on an old Roman 
sit'', where many antiquities have been found. 

IHiianL a town of Belgium, occupyinga narrow 
site Is'tweeii the Meuse and a lime.stone hill, 17 
mill". S. of Namur by rail, and consisting mainly of 
one narrow stn-et. Gn the clilT aliove stands’the 
rirad'd (l.'.'Ui), nnd the Gothic church dale-, fnim 
the Bull century. There are maniifneliire.* of 
cotton, p.apcr, leather, iron, with black marble 
qe.atries ; and th.' giiigerlircail of Dinant, com- 


posed of lye-floiir nnd honey, lia.s an extensive 
sale. The place was formerly noted for its copper 
■w,ares, familiarly known t\sDi)ia7idcn'c. I’oj). 0773. 
Din.ant, which 'dates from the Cth centniy, has 
suffered greatly from frequent sieges. The present 
fortifications date from 1815. 

DiliajlOrc (Diimtpu)-), military headquarters 
of the district of P.atna in Bengal, on the Ganges, 
12 miles W. of Patna city by a road lined with 
houses throughout. It is divided into two parts, 
the Cantonments .and the Nizaiiiat, or city proper. 
Pop. (1881) 37,893, of whom 23,740 resided within 
the Nizannat. In the mutiny of 1857 the tliiec 
sepoy regiments stationed here rose in July, and 
eseaiiedinto Shahah.ad district, where they attacked 
Arrah (q.v.). 

Dilia'ric Alps, the name .applied to the 
mountains connecting the Julian Alps with the 
Balkan system. The main range stretches from 
north-west to south-east, separating Dalmatia 
from Bosnia and Herzegovina, as far as the 
mouth of the Narenta ; .and a minor chain ex- 
tends through tlie Dalmatian coast country. _ Tiie 
mountains arc principally calcareous ; the highc.st 
summits .are Orjen (0225) and Dinara (5940), and 
the mean height is 2300 feet. 

Dilldignl, a town in the jn esidency of Madras, 
40 miles KXiV. of Jl.adur.a by rail, with an old 
fort, still in good preservation, commanding the 
approaches to Coimbatore from the south. It ha* 
a trade in hides, tobacco, coffee, and cardamoms. 
Pop. (1881) 14,182, mostly Hindus. 

Diinlorf, ^YILHELM, a famous Hellenist, born 
2d Janiiaiy 1802 at Leipzig, where his father Gott- 
lieb Immanuel Dindorf (died 1812) was professor 
of Oriental Languages. In 1817 ho began his 
studies in philology at Leipzig, under Gottfr. 
Hcrm.ann nnd Chr. Daniel Beck, declined a call 
to Berlin in 1827, .and next year _ accepted an 
extraordinai'j' profossorehip at Leipzig, wliich he 
resigned in 1833 to devote himself entirely to his 
literary activity. Hero he died, 1st August 1883. 
Dindorf’s long life gave many contributions of the 
lirat value to Greek scholaiship, especially in the 
region of dramatic poetiy. Among his works 
were the prc))nration of vols. 7-13 of the great 
Inveniizzi-Beck edition of Aristojihanes (1820-34), 
editions of Arisloplianes, with notes and scholia 
(1835-39), of zEschylus (1841-51), Euripides (18.34- 
63), Sophocles, with notes (1832-30), and a second 
vol. of the scries of scholia to Sophocles, edited by 
Elmsley (1852), also an edition with annotation.* 
and scholia of Demosthenes (18*10-51), all printed 
at Oxford. Other works are those on the metres 
of zEschyliis, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo- 
phanes (1812); the lexicons to Sophocles (1871) 
and zFNchylus (1873-70) ; his edition of the text of 
Homer (18.35-50), .and of the scholia to the Och/.tscif 
(18.35) .and the Iliitif (1875-77). M’ith H.a*e' anil 
hi* brother Ludwig (1805-71) he edited the 
T/icMnirvs Gram Lliigmt of Stophanus (1832-03). 

I>iiiKclstc<lt, Fn.txz vox, German poet, honi 
near Marburg in 1814, was royal librarian at 
AVurtemberg in 1843-50, intendant of the court 
theatres at ^Iiinich, 'Weimnr, and Vienna in 1830- 
71, and aftenvards director of the Burg Theatre 
in Vienna. He was ennobled by the Austrian 
emperor, and died 15th May 1881. ' Beside.* several 
volumes of jioem*, displaying great versatility and 
considenible power, he published a scries of novel.*, 
one fine tragedy (Dan Haas drr JJariicivId/}, 
e'say.", nnd translation* and studies of Shnkc- 
epearc. Hi.* collected works fill 12 vols. (1877). 

IMiiglo, a scajiort on the north side of Dingle 
Bay, in County Kerry, Irel.and. 27 mile* SM’. of 
I Tralee railway station, nnd 30 AVNW. of Kil- 
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larney. The chief exports are corn and butter. 
The harbour is landlocked. Pop. 1833. 

Dingo ( Canis dingo ), a variety of dog found in 
Australia, both in a wild and a domesticated state. 
As inareupials are believed to be the-only indigenous 
Australian mammals, it is probable that this dog, 
which is found in a semi-fossil state in some of the 
caves, was introduced by or with the earliest human 
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Dingo, or Australian Dog (Canis dingo). 

inhabitants. The dingo has an elongated flat head, 
which is carried high ; the ears are riiort and erect, 
and are kept in that jrosition when the animal 
runs ; the fur is soft and predominantly tawnj' ; 
the tail is bushy and kept low down. It is a very 
muscular, fierce animal, tamable if taken young. 
In the wild state it seldom barks. The wild forms, 
joined doubtless by recent runaways from domesti- 
cation, used to work very great havoc among the 
sheep, but vigorous endeavours have vastly reduced 
their numbers and minimised their ravages. See 
Dog. 

Dhigwall (Scand., ‘court hill;’ see Thing), 
the county town of Ross-shire, near the head of the 
'Cromarty Firth, and at the entrance to the valley 
■of Strathpeffer, 13J linles N'li''. of Inverness (by rail 
ISJ). It has the county buildings (1845), a public 
park, a small harbour, and an obelisk, 57 feet high, 
which marks the grave of Sir George Mackenzie, 
first Earl of Cromartj'. A roj'al burgh since 122G, 
it unites with Wick and four other towns to return 
one member to parliament. Pop. ( 1861 ) 2099 ; 
(1881) 1921. 

DinkelsbflhI, an ancient uwlled town of 
Bavaria, on the Wornitz, 19 miles NNW. of Nbrd- 
lingen by rail, with manufactures of cordage, 
hosiery, straw-hats, pencils, brushes, &c. It was 
formerly a free city of the empire, and suffered 
mucli during the Tliirty Years’ War. Pop. (1880) 
■5186; (1885 ) 4457. 

Diliocerata (Gr. deinos, ‘ terrible,’ and /.eras, 

‘ horn ’ ), an extinct order of mammals, approaching 
the elephant in .size and movements, remains of 
which liave been found extensively in the Eocene 
lacustrine sediments of southern Wyoming. The 
■dinocerata include three genera — Uintathei-ium 
(most primitive type), Dinoceras (intermediate 
form), and Tinoceras (youngest and most special- 
ised). About thirty more or less distinct forms 
have been recognised. The feet wore plantigrade, 
the fore-foot being larger than the liind-foot, and 
having five digits ; the limbs were massive and 
heavy, but shorter than in the elephant ; the skull 
was long and narrow, supporting on top three 
separate transvei-se paii-s of nigh osseous protuber- 
ances or hom-cores, while the canine teeth were 
' enormously developed in the male, and formed 
short, trenchant, decurved tusks ; the nasal bones 
were elongated so as to form nearly half the length 
of the skull, though, as the neck was long enough 


to allow the head to reach the ground, there was 
probably no proboscis ; finally, the brain was propor- 
tionately smaller than in any other known mammal, 
and even less than in some reptiles. See Professor 
O. C. Mareh’s admirable monograph, published by 
the United States Geological Survey (1884). 

Diliornis. See Moa. 

Dinosaiiria (Gr., ‘terrible lizards’), an im- 
portant group of Mesozoic reptiles, known partly 
by their skeletons, partly bj' their footprints. 
They were gigantic forms, some of them at least 
80 feet in length, and many of their charactere lead 
on to birds. 'Thus in the hip-girdle the pubic bones 
were in many cases turned, not forwards as in 
other reptiles, but backwards as in birds ; the legs 
were also in part bird-like ; the fore-limbs were 
less developed than the legs ; some of the bones 
apparently contained air-cavities, &c. Atlanto- 
saurus (q.v.). Stegosaurus, Iguanodon (q.v.), and 
Megalosaunis (q.v.) are important tj’pes. They 
begin in Triassic strata, become veiy prominent 
in the Jurassic fauna, continue well represented 
in the Chalk, and then terminate, A large number 
have been found in America, and our knowledge 
of them is mainlj' due to the researches of Pope 
and Marsh. Tliej' were terrestrial animals, though 
some, such as Iguanodon, frequented marshy 
ground. Some seem to have been carnivorous, 
othei-s vegetarian. Tlie group is a lai-ge and 
varied one, gradually becoming more defined in 
its limits and characters. The relations to other 
fossil reptiles will be discussed under Reptile. 

Dinotlie'l’ium (Gr., ‘terrible _ beast’), a 
remarkable extinct animal, the cranial bones of 
which are found in the Miocene formations of 
Germany, France, &c. The animal was pro- 
vided, like the elephant and the walrus, with a 
pair of long tusks ; but these projected from the 
end of the lower jaw, which is deflected down- 
wards at a light angle to the body of the jaw. 
Both jaws possessed a series of prai-molars and 
molars, tlie crowns of which were traversed by 
strong transverse ridges. The nasal cavity was 
large, apparently supplying attachment for a 
tnmk, as in the elephant. Very little is known 


Dinotherium, as restored by Kaup. 

of the skeleton except the skull (one example ol 
which is 34 feet long); and hence the true posi- 
tion of the dinotherium 1ms not been satisfactorily 
determined. Cuvier and Kaup have referred it to 
the neigbbouiiiood of the tapir, suppo.sing it to 
have been an inhabitant of large lakes. 

Diiiyvirttlie. Robert, colonial governor of 
Virginia, was born in Scotland about 1690, and 
was governor of Virginia from 1752 to 1758, when 
he was recalled, after precipitating the French and 
Indian war, and by his ill-temper, avarice, and 
incompetence, rendering himself generjilly unbear- 
able to the Americans. He died in 1770. 

Dio Cassius. See Dion Cassius. 

Dio'cesan is a bishop viewed in relation to his 
own clergy or flock. 
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Illoccsnn Courts. See Coxsistoky aiul 
COMMISSAr.Y. 

DIOCCSC (Fr., from Or. dioi/:Csis, ‘ administra- 
lioii’), the tcrritoiA- over wliicli a bishop exercises 
ecciesiastical jurisdiction. The tenu occurs as early 
as the time of Demostlienes, to signify the tve.vnrj' 
or dejiartment of linance. It is found in Ciceio, 
liolh its a Greek and as a Latin wonl, n.s_ tlie 
special de.signation of districts in A.sia Elinor. 
At tins time, tiie area denoted bv this term wa« 
hut a sinail one, for Cicero mentions that three 
dioceses were included in the single province of 
Cilicia But in the organisation of the Konian 
empire introduced by Constantine the Great, the 
de-'ignation dioce.se was applied to tlie larger 
(iivisions, whicli were subdivided into iirovinces or 
enarchias. About the middle of the 5th century, 
the dioceses of the empire were — the East, Asia, 
I’ontus, Thrace, Macedonia, Dacia, Illyria, Italy, 
Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Jlritain. The city of 
Home, with its seven ‘ suhurhicanian ’ provincas, 
con.stituted a diocase in itself, and was not included 
in that of Italy. The dioceses were governed 
collectively by four Prjutorian Prefects, each of 
whom had several such territories under his juris- 
diction, and singly by oflicers styled Eparchs, 
Count.s, or i’icars. The province.s ( minibering one 
hunilrcd and .seventeen) were under Exarchs or 
Itector-s. The government of the Christian church, 
as estahlished by Constantine, w.a.s as.“imilated to 
this division, and the term diocase and others 
passed over to ecclc.siastical matters. At first a 
dioce.se meant an aggregate of metropolitan 
churche.s or provinces, each under the charge of an 
archbishop, which had previously heen called a 
parish, into a single jurisdiction under an e.xarch 
(IJalsamon, ad Can. ix., Coiir. C/iaIccd.); and the 
actual distribution in the 4th and 5th centuries 
w.a,s founded on, and closely corrc.sponded to, the 
civil division. The four (later live) patriarchates 
corresponded to the four imetorian prefectures ; 
and the diocese of the Orient conlaincil lifteon pro- 
vinces, all under llio Patriarch of Antioch, till the 
erection of the patriarchate of .Icru.salem in 450, 
when Pale.stine, Phomicia, and Arabia were with- 
drawn from Antioch to constitute the new juris- 
diction ; Egypt, under the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
had six provinces ; Asia, eleven ; I’ontus, eleven ; 
Thrace, six ; Macedonia, six; Dacia, five; Italy, 
seventeen, of which seven were in the dioce.se of 
Itome ; Illyria, .six : Africa, six ; Spain, seven ; 
Gaul, sovciiteon ; and Britain, live. In a later 
stage of the church's history, the term dioce.se is 
apidied to a single metropolitanate or province 
(Greg. Maff. JJiiist., VII. ii. 17), and lastly it came 
to signifv the local jurisilietion of any one bishop 
(a mcainng already aiiplied to it as e.arly as the 
second Council of Cartilage, in .IDO A.D., canon v.), 
of whatever rank. Itilocs not appear in England 
till the writings of Matthew Paris in the niiddie of 
the l.'lth century; Bede, for ex.ample, using only 
the terms prorinria, ccclc.via. Oil 

the other hand, it is found as the crpiivaient of 
‘parish’ in canons of the councils of Agdc 
(500 A.Ii.), Ep.aon (517), Orleans IV. (541), and 
also in the capitularies of Charlemagne, VII. c. 
500. _ England and M’ale.s_ are divided ecclesiastic- 
ally into two imivincc.s— viz. Canterlmrj- and York, 
the fnnncr licing iircsiiled over by the’ Primate of 
All England, and the latter by tbe Primate of 
En‘.;Iand. Each of them is Hutslividod into dioceses, 
ainl these again intoarchdcaconries, niral dc.ancries, 
and ji'irislie-.. .See Bikhop. 

IMpcIcflnn. Vai.i;i:us Dioct.tniAxtrs, 
I’omnn cmiH-ror (2‘i|-"05 .v.ii.), w,as Imni of 
Immiile p.aivnt.'ige near Salona, in IJahnatia, in 24.5. 
He inherited from his mother, Dioclca, the name 


of Diocles, which he afterwards enlarged into 
Diocletianus, and attached as a cognomen to 
Valerius, a name of the most patrician associa- 
tions, He adopted a inilitarj’ career, and served 
witii distinction under Probus and Aurelian, 
accompanied Cams on his Persian campaign, .and 
filially, on the luiinler of Numerianus haviirc been 
discovered at Chalcedon, he was jiroclaimed 
emperor in 284 by tbe army on its homeward 
march. The suspected nss,assin of Nunierianu.s, 
the prefect Arrins Aper, he slew with his own 
hands, in order, it is alleged, to fulfil a prophecy 
comniunicatcd to him, while still a lad, by a 
Drui(le.ss of Gaul, that ho should mount a throne 
.as soon as he had slain the wild-boar (aper). 
Next year he commenced hostilities against Cari- 
mis, the joint-emperor along with the deceased 
Nnineriamis, who, although victorious in the 
decisive battle that ensued, was murdered by his 
own officers, thus leaving to Diocletian the undis- 
puted supremacy. His lirst years of govcninient 
were so molested by the incui-sions of barbarians, 
that, in order to repel their growing aggressiveness, 
he took to himself a colleague — namely, iM.axi- 
miaiitis — Avho, under the title of Augustus, became 
joint'Cmperor in 280. Diocletian reserved for him- 
self the charge of the eastern empire, and gave the 
western to Alaximian. Still the attacks of the 
barb.arians continued a.s fonnidablc ns ever. The 
empire wa.s menaced by the Persians in the east, 
by the Germans and other barbarians in the west; 
and in order to provide for its perm.anent security, 
Diocletian subjected it to a still fuTthcr division. 
In 292 Constantins Chlonis and Galerius were pro- 
claimed ns C.a'.s.am, and tbe distribution of the 
Homan empire was now fourfold ; Diocletian tak- 
ing the Eastj with Nicomedia as his scat of govern- 
ment; Maximian, Italy and Africa, with Milan 
ns his residence ; Constantins, Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain, with TrOves as his hendiiuartei's ; Galerius, 
Illyrieum and the entire valley of the Danube, 
with Sinnium as his imperial abode. It was upon 
his colle.a"uc.s that most of the burden of engaging 
.actively in hostilities fell, as Diocletian seldom 
took the field in iicn-on. Among the eonqncsts, or 
rather re-compiests, that were m.ade under his rule, 
may be enumerated that of Britain, which, after 
m.aintaining mde])endenco under Caiausiiis and 
Allectus, was in 290 re.stored to the empire ; that 
of the_ Persians, who were defeated, and comiiclled 
to capitulate in 298 ; and that of the Jlarcomaniii, 
and othei-s of the iiorthcni barbarians, who wore 
driven beyond the Roman frontier. Diocletian, 
after twenty-one ycais’ harassing tenure of govern- 
ment, desired to pass the remainder of his days in 
tranquillity. Accordingly, on the 1st of May .'105, 
he abdicated the imperial throne at Nicomedia, and 
compelled his leluctant colle.aguc, Jlaximian, to do 
likewise at_Milan. He sought retirement in hi.s 
native province of Dalmatia, and for eight veal's 
resided at Salona, devoting himself to jmilosophic 
rcllcction, to niral recreation, and to horticultur.al 
pursuits. Two vears before his abdication, ho was 
instig.atcd by Ills colleague, Galeriu.s, to that 
deternjined and _ sanguinary ])ersecution of the 
Christians for which his reign is chicilv memorable. 
He died in 315. 

Dio’rtali, Juan, a Calvinistic divine, was lioni 
at Geneva, Cth June 1570, became iirofc.ssor of 
Hebrew there in 1597, ))astor of the reformed 
church in ICOS, and in 1009, on the death of Beza, 
profe.s-'Or of Theology. He was a jiteachi'r at 
NSmes from 1014 to 1017, and at the Eynod of Port 
was reiiresentativc of Geneva Diodati, wlio-n 
family ■jvas originally of Lucca in Italy, tried in 
vain to introduce the reformed doetriiio'in Venice. 
He i« nancinlK-red chiefly through his Italian trans- 
lation of the Bible, i'sucd (without inijirint) at 
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Geneva in 1607, which was one of the best trans- 
.lations .of the Reformation period, and is still in 
use. His AnnoUitioncs in Bihlia ( 1607). are also of 
value. He died at Geneva, 3d October 1649. See 
Bude, Vie dc Jean Diodati (Geneva, 1S69).— A 
nephew, Chaei.es Diod.Ati (circa 1603-38), is re- 
membered as the friend of Milton. Son of a doctor 
wlio ])ad settled in England, he was educated at St 
Paul’s School, and Trinity College, Oxford, and for 
the last nine years of his life practised medicine 
near Chester and in Blackfriars. 

Diodoii. See Globe-fish. 

Diodo'rus Sic'iiliis, a Greek historian, was 
born at A^yiium, in Sicily. Little is known of his 
life beyond what is told by himself. He lived in 
the times of Julius C.'esar and Augustus, ti-avelled 
in Asia and Europe, and lived a long time in Rome, 
collecting the materials of his great work, the com- 
pilation of which occupied thirty yeara. This 
work, the Bibliothckc Historike, was a history of 
the world, in fortj’’ books, from the creation to the 
Gallic wars of Julius C.'esar. It was divided by 
the author into three parts — the first of which, in 
six books, comprises all the Greek and foreign 
mythical history down to the Troj.an war; the 
second, in eleven books, contains the histoiy from 
the year 1184 b.C. to the death of Alex.ander the 
Great ; the third, in twenty-three books, continues 
the narrative of events from th.at date to the year 
60 B.C. Of this great work, tlie firat five books are 
extant entire j the next five books are wholly lost ; 
the next ten are complete ; and of the rem.ainderof 
the work, considerable fragments have been pre- 
served in the Excerjoia in Photius, and in the 
Eclogee prepared by command of Const.antine Por- 
phyrogenitus. Had Diodorus Siculus possessed any 
powers either of criticism or of arrangement, his 
work would have been of the greatest importance ; 
but he w'as in both respects so deficient, that his 
history has no practical value beyond what belongs 
to an immense mass of raw and now scarcely avail- 
able material. His narrative is colourless and 
monotonous, and his diction, generally clear .-ind 
simple, holds a. sort of middle pl.ace between the 
pure Attic and the colloquial Greek of his time. 
The best editions of Diodorus Siculus are ATes- 
seling’s (Amst. 1746), L. Dindorf’s ( 1828-31 ), and 
Bekker’s (1853-54). 

Diee'cioilS ( Gr. dis, ‘ twice ; ’ and oikos, ' a 
habitation ’), a term applied by Linn.-pus to plants 
in which separate individuals exclusively produce 
male and female flowers resiiectively. Great im- 
portance was attached to this in the artifici.al 
system of classification ; but dioecious species occur 
in all groups of plants indifferently, however 
commonly hermaphrodite; and similarly, _ herma- 
phrodite forms occur in groups usu.-illy dioecious. 
This is probably explained by reg.arding the com- 
plete separation of the sexes as a phase of evolu- 
tion beyond hermaphroditism which tends to arise 
in plants as in animals, and from which reversion to 
hermaphroditism may also readily occur, probably 
in conditions favoui'able to vegetativeness (see 
Sex, Repeoduction). F.amili.ar examples of 
dioecious plants may be seen in most species of 
willow, or in the pink or white Lychnis ( L. diurna 
and L. vespertina), or the Common M'ettle ( Urtica 
dioictt). Amongst cultivated plants, hemp, 
spinach, and the date-palm may be instanced. 

DiojICllCS, the Cynic philosopher, was a native • 
of Sinope, in Pontus, where he w.as bom about 412 | 

B.C. His father, a banker named Icesias or Icetas, 
was convicted of swindling, and so the young 
Diogenes had to leave Sinope and go to Athens. 
His youth bad been that of a spendthrift and a i 
rake, but ak Athens his interest w.as amested by 
the character of Antisthenes. who, however, re- 1 
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pelled his fii-st advances. But not even blows 
could restr.ain the enthusifistic ardour of tlie 
young disciple, and at lengtli Antisthenes, moved 
with compassion, consented to admit him .as a 
pupil. From .an extravagant debauchee, Diogenes 
at once became an ascetic of the extremost 
austerity. He would roll in hot sand during the 
heat of summer; in ivinter, he would embrace a 
statue covered with snow. His clothing was of 
the coai-sest, his food of the plainest. His bed was 
tlie bare ground, whether in the open street or 
under the porticoes. At length he found himself a 
permanent residence in a tub which belonged to the 
Metroum, or the temple of the Mother of the Gods. 
His eccentric life did not cost him the respect of 
the Athenians, who admired his contempt for com- 
fort, and allowed him a wide l.atitude of comment 
and rebuke. Practical good was the cliief aim of 
his i>hilosophy ; for literature and the fine arts he 
did not conceal his disdain. He laughed .at men of 
letters for reading the sufierings of Ulysses, wliile 
neglecting their own ; .at musicians who spent in 
stnnging their lyres the time which would have 
been much better employed in making their own 
discord.ant natures harmonious ; at philosophers 
for gazing at the heavenly bodies, wliile sublimely 
incognisant of earthlj' ones ; at oratois who studied 
how to enforce truth, but not how to practise it. 
He was seized by pir.ates on a vo 3 'age to Ailgina, and 
carried to Crete, where he was sold as a slave. 
M’^hen asked what business he understood, he 
answered: ‘How to comm.and men.’ His pur- 
chaser was Xeniades of Corinth ; but the shave 
soon came to rule the master, acquired his freedom, 
was appointed tutor to the cliiloren, and spent his 
old age as one of the household. It was here that 
he had his interview witli Alexander the Great. 
The king opened the convei-sation with : ‘ I am 
Alexander the Great,’ to which the philosopher 
answered: ‘And I am Diogenes the Cj'nic.’ 
Alexander then asked him in what way he could 
serve him, to which Diogenes rejoined : ‘ You can 
stand out of the sunshine.’ Alexander is said to 
have been so stnick with the Cjmic’s self-posses- 
sion, that he went aw.aj' reniarking : ‘ If I were not 
Alexander, I would be Diogenes.’ The philoso- 
pher lived at Corinth till his death at the age of 
ninety, 323 B.C. See Hermann, Ear GcschicMc 
V7id kidtik dcs Diogenes (Heilbronn, 1860). 

Diogenes LiiertillS seems to have been bom 
.at Laerte, in Cilicia, and to liave taken his siimame 
from th.at town. Little is known of his historj’ ; 
but it is most probable that he flourished in the 2d 
centiirj' A.D. His name has been kept alive bj- his 
Lives of the Philosophers, a work in ten books, in 
wiiich he divides the pliilosophj' of tlie Greeks 
into the Ionic — beginning with An.aximander, and 
ending with Chiysippus and Epicunis — and the 
Italian, founded by Pythagonos, and ending with 
Epicunis. The Socr,atic school was a part of the 
Ionic philosophy ; to the Italian belong the Eleatics, 
with Heraclitus .and the Sceptics. This work con- 
tains a gi-eat mass of interesting infonn.ation reg.ard- 
ing the priv.ate lives and habits of the most eminent 
plnlosophers of antiquitj’. Though it is utterly 
worthless in respect of plan, coherence, or criticism, 
it yet cont.ains so many piquant anecdotes, and so 
many' valuable quotations from lost works, that 
Montaigne’s wish was perhaps a justifiable one— 
that instead of one Laertius, we had had a dozen. 
The best editions of Laertius are those of Hiibner 
(Leip. 1828-31 ) and Cobet (P.aris, 1850). 
Diomcdca. • See Albateoss. 

Diomede Islaiul.s, a group of three small 
islands (Fainv.av, Knisenstern, and RatmanofT) in 
Behring Strait, forming, as it were, stepping-stones 
between Asia and America. 
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Dioiuc'dcs, tlic liravest, after Acliilles, of all 
the tirecks who took part in the Trojan war. The 
son of Tyilcns, he is constantly called _ hy his 
patronynifc, Tydidos. He vanquished in fioht 
Hector and j'Ene.as, the most valiant of the Tro- 
jans ; and even Ares and Aphrodite, when they 
took the lield on the Trojan side, were attacked 
and wounded hy him. In the panics instituted hy 
Achilles in honour of Patroclus, he onined the 
j)rize in the chariot-race, and woi-stcd the mighty 
Aj.ax in single combat. Along with Ulysses, he 
carried off the P.alladinm, on which the fate of 
Troy depended. On returning to Argos, to the 
crown of which he h.ad succeeded after the death of 
Adrastu.s, he found that his wife had proved un- 
faithful in his absence, whereupon he sailed aw.aj- 
to Italy, there married the daughter of King 
Daunu-s', and lived to a gooil old age. The towns 
of Beneventnm, Venusia, Canusium, and Brun- 
disium claimed to have been founded by him. 

Dion, a Syracusan, whose sister became the 
second wife of the elder Dionysius the Tyrant, 
while he himself w.as married to a daughter of 
Dionysiu.s, his own niece. Ills clo.se connection 
with 'the tynant brought him gre.atwe.alth, but his 
au-steie manners and devotion to philosojihy made 
him hateful to Dionysius the Younger, who under 
the guidance of Philrstus and his party disregarded 
the advice of Plato, .and b.anishcd l5ion. There- 
upon he rctired to Athens to devote himself to the 
study of philosophy under the guidance of Plato. 
His cxneoition to SjTacnse resulted in his making 
himsclt inasterof the city (.3.*)0 ii.c.), but his severity 
made him unpopular ainong its luxurious citizens, 
and a plot was formed .against him through which 
he was murdered in his own house three ye.ars 
later. _ His life was written by both Plutarch and 
Cornelius Xepos, and he is tlie subject of .a noble 
poem by 'Wordsworth. 

Dioiiiu'a, a very curious and interesting genus 
of Droacracca'. Only one species is known, D. 
mmrijiulct, sometimes called Venus’s Fly-tr.ap and 
the Carolina Catchllj' Pl.ant. It grows in marshy 
places in Delaware and North Carolina. ’Tli'e 
remarkable insect-catching and digestive powers 
exhibited by the leaves arc descrilicd under 
iNsncrnvoitotrs Pi.axt.s. 

Dion C'assiim, surn.amcd Cocceianu.a, from the 
onator Dion Uhrysostomus Coccci.anus, most likelv 
his maternal grandfather, a celebrated Greek 
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historian, w.as born at Nica’.a, in Bithynia, l.'io A.n. 
About ISO he went to Koine, held succe.ssively all 
the high ofliccs of state, w.as twice con.sul, and en- 
joved the intimate friendship of Alexander Severus,- 
wfio sent him as legate to Dalmati.a and Pannonia. 
About 229 he rctired to his native city, where he 
pa.ssed the remainder of his life. Ho is best known 
by his History. of Home, from the landing of rEne.a.s 
in It.aly domi to 229 A.D., in eight}' books, of which 
Imt nineteen, from the thirty-.sixth to the fifty- 
fourth, have reached us complete. These embrace 
the hi.stoiy from the wars of Lucullus and Pompey 
against Mithridates, down to the death of Agrippa, 
10 A.D. Tlic tii-st twenty-four books exist only in 
the merest fragments ; of the last twenty we have 
only the llth-centnn" epitome of Xiphilinus. The 
Aitiials of Zoiiaras followed Dion Cassius so closely, 
that we may almost consider that work as an 
epitome. The position of Dion Cassius gave him 
free access fo the national archives,' and his work 
h.a.s considerable value for the irniierial epoch of 
Roman histoiy. His model was Thucydides, and 
he need not be abused because he did not equal his 
original. The best editions of his History are those 
of Sturz (1S24), Bekker (1S49), .and L. Dindorf 
(5vols. )SG:I-Go). 

Dioii Cliryso'stoiims (‘the golden-mouthed’), 
an eminent Greek rhetorician, siirnamed Cocceianus 
from his intimate friendship with the Emperor 
Cocceius Nerva, was born at Pnisa, in Bithynia, 
about 50 A.D. His father, Pasicrates, paid groat 
.attention to his ediic.ation, which was perfected by 
tnavel. He came to Rome under Vcsp.asi.au, but had 
aftenvards to leave the city, having had the mis- 
fortune to excite the suspfeion of Domitian. Ho 
ne.vt visited — in the disguise of a beggar, ami on 
advice of the Delphic oracle— Thrace, Alysia, and 
Scythia. On the accc.s.sion of Nerva (9G A.D.) ho 
returned to Rome, and lived in gi-cat honour under 
that ruler and his successor Trajan till his own 
death, .about 117 A.I>. As many as eiglity of his 
orations are .still cxt.ant, with fragments of fifteen 
I others. They arc, however, treatises rather than 
onations proper, iliscnssing qne.stions in politics, 
morals, and ])hilosophy. These are well reasoned, 
cleiir, and eloquent, and are written in pure Attic 
Greek. Dion Chrysostomus was ‘ the liret writer 
after Tiberius,’ s.ays Niebubr, ‘ that greatly con- 
tributed towards the revival of Greek literature.’ 
Good editions of his or.ations are those of Rcisko 
(Leip. 17S4), Emper (1844), and L. Dindorf (1857). 
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